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Send this Book to you, becauſe you firſt directed me 
to this" Deſign. The Leathed Gaſſemus was my 
Precedẽpt; — nevertheleſs I have not followed in 
| © his Partiality : For he, tho” limited to a ſingle Perſon, 
2 yet giveth himſelf Liberty of Enlargement, and taketh 
« Occaſion from this Subject to make the World acquainted 
a - with many excellent Diſquiſitions of his own. Our Scope 
being of a rm. Latitude, affords leſs O pportunity to 
favour any Particular, whilſt there is due to every one the 
Commendation of their own Deſerts, This Benefit I 
hope to have received from the Variety of the Subject; 
but far nibre are thoſe. I owe to your Encouragement, 
which, if I could wiſh leſs, I ſhould upon this Occaſion, 
that there might ſeem to have been expreſſed fo of * 
Choice and Inclination in this Action, which is now but 
an inconſiderable Effect of the Gratitude of, 


Dear Uncle, Py 
Tour moſt affefHionate Nephew, and 
Humble Servant, 


 TroMas STANLEY. - 
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A He (which by 8 Aion paſt, teacheth to regulate the future, and furniſheth 
| H with Wiſdom at the Coft of other Mens Experience) is not unlike ainting : 7457 Scape 
3 45 the Jam, Aud as in the latter it argues want of Skill to took upon the whole Draught with an 
e but to ſeleft and inſſt upon ſome chief Particular is proper to an Artiſt ; ſo be who 
* Fa reſts att; with the general Relation of 9 IN upon ſome eminent Attor in that Story) 
88 a loſetb its greateſ# Bengt; fnce wat i 

Influence 46s. 
Halle it is that there are two Kinds 1 ene repreſents general Aﬀairs of State; the 
other gives Account: of particular Perſons, whoſe Lives have rendered! them eminent. Homer hath 
giv an El of each; _—_— —— bis Iliads, 6 Rome of 6 War betwixt different Nations; 

of of the foegnd ip and 10 the Perſon of U 
hy A. either Practick, X civil Affair F Peace and War, or Con- 
2 retired from pub lict Buſineſs to Speculalion and Study of Wiſdom, Divine or Human, 
lows that this perjonal Hiſtory be twofold likewiſe, deſcribing either the Afions of ſuch Per- 
22 are wholly intereſted in the Affairs of State (properly compared to the Per ſons of a Drama- 
boſe fingle Characters and Parts ferve only to make up one joint Plot: Such are 
— of theſs Whoſe Lives are related by Plutarch, aud the twelve Cæſars of Suetonius) or the 
Had laue been excellent in ſome nd Learning. Thus Antipho writ of Poets; 
mus. of Aftrologers : Cicero and Plutarch of Orators ; Suetonius of Grammarians. 
who writ of Philoſophers exceeded the reſt far in Nas particular Account 
— mags ne abr gangy therefore wwe ſpall only name them, 
Aetrus, Anaxilides,- Anygonus, Antiſthenes, Ariſtocles. Ariſtoxenus, Callimachus, Clito- 
machus, Diocles, Diogenes Laertius, Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Heſychius, Hippo- 
ou Jaſon, Idomeneus, Nicander, Nicias, Panætius, * Porrius, Plutarch, Sotion an! 
orus. 

Of almoſt all theſe (which is much to be deplored) there remain not any Footfteps ;, the only At 
thor in this Kind for the more ancient Philoſophers is Diogenes Laertius, for. the later Eunapius. 
And to make the Mi fortune abe greater, that which Laertius gives us is ſo far ſhort of what be 
might baue done, that there is much more to be found of the ſame Perſons 4 fed among 0:h-r 
Authors, which I bave — collected and di igeſted, wwith what Diligence I cou 

Nor is it unſeaſonable at this Time to examine the Tenets of old Philoſophers, when fo great Va- 

F rie of Opinions daily ſpring up ; ſome of whith are but raked out of the Ruins of Antiquity, 

0 which ought to be reſtored to their firſt Owners ; others being of late Invention will receive Addi- 
— 4 tion, when advanced to ſuch Height, we look down to the Bottom from which Philoſop5y tot ber 
firſt Riſe, and ſee how great a Progreſs ſbe bath made, whoſe Beginnings are almoſt inſcru:able. 

Aube ſome Grecians have challenged to their Nation the Original of Philoſophy, yet the more 
Warned them buve acknowledged it derived from the Eaſt. To omit the dark Traditions of the 
" Athenians concerning Muftrus, of the Thebans concerning Linus, and of the Thracians about Or- 
pheus, it is manifeſt that tbe Original of the Greek Philophy is to be derived from Thales, ub 


There is no ſuch Name as Porrizs, perhaps it ſhould be Phamas. 


icular, by its nearer Aﬀenity with us, hath greateſt 


of whom to give a par 


* 


A I raveiling 
| - 
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travelling into the Eaſt, firſt broug bt natural Learning, Geometry, and Aſtrology thence into Greece 
for which Reaſon the Attribute of Wiſe was conferred upon bim, and at the ſame Time upon fix 
others for their Eminence in Morality and Paliticks. Thus Learning in the ancient Times was 
by the Greeks called Sophia (Wiſdom) and the Profeſſor thereof, who raiſed bis Soul to an emi- 
| ent Degree of Knowledge, Sophos (Wile :) Pythagoras firſt named it Philoſophy (Love of Wiſ- 
| dom) and himſelf a Philoſopher, affirming, that no Man is Wiſe, but only God. 
As concerning thoſe who were honoured with this Attribute of Wiſe, Damon the ——_— 
under values them all, eſpecially the ſeven, Anaximenes ſaith, They were all addified to Poetry; 
Diczarchus, that they were neither wiſe Men nor Philoſophers, but upright Men and Law-givers. 
Archetimus the Syracuſian wrote concerning their Meeting with Cypſelus (Father to Periander) 
whereat be ſaith himſelf was preſent. Ephorus affirms they all met with Crœſus, Thales only 
excepted. Some ſay they met alſo at the Panionian Feaſt, and at Corinth, with Periander at 


Delphi. 
Were is ſome Controverſy concerning their Sentences, of which ſome are aſcribed to ſeveral Per- 


ſons, as that, 
Lacedemonian Chilon this profeſs'd, 
| Nothing too much; a Mean in all is beſt. 
| There is no leſs Diſſent concerning their Number. Leandrius for Cleobulus an Myſbn, is- 


ferts Leophantus Son of + Gorſiades a Lebedian, or Epheſian, and Epimenides the Cretan. 
Plato (in bis Protagoras) ſubſtitutes Myſon for Periander : Ephorus, Anacharſis for 
Some add Pythagoras. Dicæarchus alledgeth four, acknowledged by all, Thales, Bias, Pittacus” 
and Solon : Then names fix more, out of which are to be ſelefted three, Ariſtodemus, Pamphilus, 
Chilon the Lacedæmonian, Cleobulus, Anacharſis, Periander z ſome add Acuſilaus Son of 
Caba or Scabra an Argive. Hermippus in bis Treatiſe of the ſeven wiſe Men, ſaith, they were 
in all ſeventeen, of which ſeven were variouſly named, which were, Solon, Thales, Pi 
Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Periander, Anacharſis, Acuſilaus, Epimenides, Leophlintus, Phere- 
cydes, Ariſtodemus, Pythagoras, Laſus of Hermionea, Sox of Charmantides, or (according to 
Ariſtoxenus) of Simbrinus, Anaxagoras f. Hippobotus, in his Commentary of Philoſophers, 
reckons Linus, Orpheus, Solon, Periander, Anacharſis, Cleobulus, Myſon, Thales, Bias, 
Pittacus, Epicharmus, Py ras. | | 
Laertius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander ; 
whereun:o he adds, Anacharſis, Myſon, Epimenides, and Pherecydes. Theſe, ſaith he, were 
called the Wiſe Men, io whom ſome annex Piſiſtratus the Tyrant. FA | 
Among the Romans alſo three had the Sirname of Sapiens, M. Cato, C. Lælius, and L. A. 
cilius. 4 
eee 1 
ot or „ As nterpreters . 
So Suidas *Axuot K vis Ag,, by which Laertius & explained contrary to the Interpreters. 
I ere are but fiateen named. FR Cera Caſanbos thinks the one — was My/or. 
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Learning which viſibly appeared the predominant Paſſion of his Mind. 


Preſages of what the 


Madrigal Poems *, and other Pieces, which, together with - ſome Tranſlations out of the 
Frenab, Tralian and Spaniſh, were publiſhed in one Volume after his Return from his Travels. 
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Life and Writings 


& -F | 
THOMAS STANLEY, * 


HE Reader * find in this Place a long Recital of :Intrigues and Ad- 


- ventures z for as the Life of a Courtier or a Soldier is paſt in a Court or a Camp, 
ae a Scholar is in the Solitude of his Study: And as Mr. Staniy's Learning 


brighteſt Part of his Character, ſo an Account of his Life is but a Relation of 
_ . KAI AT 


Mr. S. 


tanley was Son of Sir CC 
At the Age of fourteen Years he was ſent to C e. and placed at Pembroke-Hall, under 
the Tuition of Mr. Balcanchol, Brother to the Dean of Durham. This worthy Gentleman, 
who had married the Lady Steward his Grandmother, took a more than 2 Care in 
the Education of his Pupil : He ſpared no Pains to cheriſh and animate thoſe Deſires of 


While he continued et in the Univerſity, his Fancy began to exert itſelf, and give ſome 
e It was here he compoſed thoſe 


As in his firſt Pieces he has given the World a Proof of the Fertility of his Invention; fo 
Gs cc great 


Rn 


1 home, when he had finiſhed his Tour of France, Tialy and Spain, 
ee of his native Iſland, he married 
Daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, in the County of Northampton, whilſt his 


Faber 2nd and Mother were ſtill living, and before he was arrived at that Age, which by the 
Laws of his 'Countfy put an End to his Minority. This Alteration in his State and Condi- 


3 and Venus Vigils, with Notes, Lond, 1649. — Anacreon, Bion, Moſchus, Kiſſes 
crucified by Auſonius, Venus Vigil, with divers other Poems, 1651. Oddavo. 
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An Account of the Life and Writings | 

tion of Life, did not in the leaſt change his Temper and D. ſpoſition, or abate his Affection ro 
Learning, which was no leſs vigorous now than before. Neither the Cares nor Concerns 
for his Family, nor the Careſſes and Endearments of a young Wife, could prevail with him 
to intermit his ordinary Studies, on which he was obſtinately bent. I will not fay of him 
as a learned Chancellor of France has ſpoke of himſelf, + who complains in Print, that upon 
his Wedding- Day he had not more than fix Hours to employ in his Studies; but his Aſſidu- 


ity and Application is viſible to all who ſhall conſider the Greatneſs of his Works, and the 
ſhort Lim of Life in which he finiſhed them. | 


The firſt Work which he enriched the Publick with, was this Hiſtory of the Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Greek Philoſophers. This Work was firſt begun after the Example 
of the learned Gaſſendus, who has compoſed the Lives of Copernicus, Tycho Brabe, Peurbacbius, 
Regiomontanus, and other modern Aftronomers and Philoſophers. "Mr: Stanley was not the 
firſt who had attempt:d this Province; Diogenes Laertius, in the Time of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, compiled a Volume of the Lives of the Elder Philoſophers, and after him En- 
napius writ the Lives of the Sophiſts. Beſides what is extant, Antiſtbenes and many others, 
waoſe Volumes have periſhed, writ upon the ſame Subject. The learned Gerard Voffius ian 
our Age, has writ a ſhort Treatiſe of the Ancient Phi'oſophy, and the ſeveral Sects, not to 
mention others; but Mr. Stanley has outdone all thai preceded him in the Extent of his De- 
ſign, and the vaſt Multitude of Particulars he has amaſſcd together. 3 

The many Editions of ſo large a Work are undeniable Proofs of the Approbation it has 
received from the Publick. To ſpeak the Truth, the Excellence and Variety of the Matter, 
and the vaſt Reading which the Author has diſcovered in every Part of it, could not miß of 
Admiration. Beſides, moſt Men have a Reliſh for Diſcourſes of this Kind; and there are 
few who have not a Curiolity to know the Lives and Actions of thoſe whoſe Virtues they ad- 
mire. This has engaged fo many Pens to write the Lives of Princes, great N Mini- 
{ters of State, and other Perſons who have made a conſiderable Figure in the World, or had 
a Share in the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms. Others again have entertained the 
Publick with the Lives of Divines, Lawyers, Poets, Phyſicians, Sc. which have been kind- 
ly received, and judged both uſeful and diverting, OG”; 


There are two Ways of Inſtruction; the one by Precept, the other by Example the for- 
mer is dry and barren, and makes at moſt but a languid Effort; the latter is lively and briſk, 
and leaves a ſtrong Impreſſion, creating in the Mind Deſires and Inclinations to imitate what 
is good ard excellent, and a Horror for what is baſe and ill. Mr. Stanley only conſiders Phi- 
loſophers, and the Amuſements and Speculations of Men retired from the Hurry and Noiſe 
of the World. He has with extreme Diligence compiled an exact Hiſtory of their Lives, 
their Opinions and Notions of Good and Evil, of God and Nature their Theories of the Uni-- 
verſe, their Thoughts about the Principles of Things, their Schemes of Morality and Policy, 
their Conduct and Behaviour. "te 


4 


By this we ſee the Steps by which the Arts and Sciences, and all Parts of human Know- 
Jedge have been promoted, and the ſeveral Advances it has made from its Infancy, till it ar- 
rived at the Pitch it is at preſent at. 


. 


I mentioned be fore thoſe Writers who preceded our Author in this Deſign, but none have 
executed it with ſo much Advantage; his Aim is more comprehenſive, his Account is in 
every Part ſuccinct, pertinent, without Excurſions, and conſiſts of a vaſt Number of Frag- 
ments, which are not in others, ſupplied out of the vaſt Treaſures of his Reading, 


* Budzus de Aſſe. Pref. 


of Thomas Stanley, Eſquire. = 


The following Hiſtory conſiſts of nineteen Parts; the firſt treats of the Seven Sages or 
wiſe Men of Greece, ſo famous in Antiquity ; the other give us an ample Account of the 
twelve different Sects of Philoſophers, the Lives of the moſt eminent Profeſſors, and the 
| Cp held by them. The laſt treat of the Chaldaick Philoſophy, an abſtruſe and diffi- 

t Subject, and which required no leſs Learning than Mr. Stanley's to venture on it. 


Thales the Milefian, was the firſt who employed himſelf in natural Enquiries, and was 
thought to deſerve the magnificent Title of Niſe, for his noble Diſcoveries in Geometry, 
Aſtronomy, and the Theory of the Univerſe, His Principle was, That Water is the chief 
Material of which natural Bodies are formed, and into which they are reſolved. He ima- 
gined the Earth a great Maſs, — a vaſt Abyſs or Ocean of Water ; and from hence 
gave the Reaſon of Earthquakes and Eruption of Springs. Ile conceived God as the Au- 
thor of a!l natural Motion, and the Soul which animated the Univerſe. Mr. Stanley tells us, 
he imagined Loadſtone and Feit to have Souls, becauſe of their Virtue of attracting Bodies 
10 them. To him is aſcribed the Invention of Meaſuring the Height of the Pyramids by 
their Shadows, and found the natural Reaſon of Eclipſes, which before were look'd on as 
portentous, and Preſages of ſome Calamity. Our Author tells us, he fore: old that which 
ended the five Years Wars between the Lydians and the Medes; when thoſe poor People, 
frighted at the ſtrange Darkneſs, and believing the Sun hid himſelf to avoid feeing the 
Slaughter, laid down their Arms, and compoſed their Quarrels. Beſides Thales, Solon, Chilon, 
Pittacus, Bias, Clecbulus, Periander, had the ſame Title beſtowed on them. And as Thales was 
the firſt, who by his Travels into the Eaſtern Countries, made himſelf acquainted with Mathe- 
matical and Natural Learning, and introduced it into Greece, theſe were the Authors of ſeve- 
ral excellent Laws and Schemes of Government: And as the illuſtrious Title of F/iſe was 
conferred on the Firſt for his excellent Skill in Geometry, and the Knowledge of Nature, it 
was conferred on the other for their excellent Precepts in Morality and Politicks. Indeed the 
Attribute of Viſe was given to all who profeſſed any Sort of Knowledge above the Vulgar, 
till Pythagoras changed zhat into the Name of Philoſophy, piouſly thinking ſo great a Title 
could only be aſcribed rightfully to the infinite and fupreme Wiſdom 


It will nat be expected we ſhould enter into a Detail of their 1.ives ; this would be to an- 
ticipate the Reader, who will find all their Doctrines, Letters, occaſional Speeches, Ec. re- 
counted by our Author in their Place, . | | | 


The Sects of Philoſophers had a double Original; the one from Anaximander the Diſciple 
of Wales, and therefore Tonick;, and the other from Pyzbageras, that Prince of Philoſophers, 
which from the Place where he held his School was called the Nalick. Anaximander varicd 
from the Doctrine of his Maſter, and inſtead of Vater made Infinity the Principle of all 
Things, but has left us without an Explanation of his Meaning. He firſt diſcovered the 
* Obliquity of the Zodiact, made e Charts, and invented Dials: Tho' Mr. Stanley, 

after Sahnafius, thinks his Gnomon did only note the Tropick and EquinoCtial Points, the 
Diviſion of Hours not being uſcd till a long Time after. Of this Sect, beſides him, were 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, &c. | | | 


| Socrates, an Athenian, was the Author of the Second Sect: His chief Study was Virtue, 

Morality, and the Regulation of our Lives and Actions. He was Son of a Sratuary, but 
the Greatneſs of his Genius raiſed him above his Birth and Condition. He did not confine 
bimſelf; to ſet Lectures inf the Chair. Wherever he was, his Converſation was ſtill plea- 
ſant and inſtructive. The Camp, the Forum, the publick Streets, the Houſes of his Friends, 
the Priſon in which he endured great Hardſhip, were fo many Schools of Knowledge and 


Virtue. 
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Virtue. For his great Wiſdom, his manly and noble Thoughts, the Eaſe and Sweetneſs-of 
his Expreſſion, he was admired by all Men, and eſteemed the Prince of Philoſophers. He 
had a right Notion of the divine Nature, and vigorouſly oppoſed Politheiſm ; for which his 
Enemies reproached him as an Infidel, and an Enemy of the Gods, and condemn'd him to 
Death; which he drank with ſuch Majeſty of Soul, ſuch Serenity of Mind, as ſhewed the 
abſolute Empire of his Reaſon over his Paſſions, and the Impotence of his Enemies Malice; 
who by Death itſelf could not break in upon the Tranquillity of his Mind, or make him 
die other than Socrates, There are great Diſputes maintain'd, not without ſome Heat, 
among Chriſtian, as well as Pagan Writers, concerning the Demon which attended Socrates, 
and gave him Preſages of Events which ſhould happen ſoon after. The Diſcuſſion of this 
may be ſeen in an entire Chapter, in the Life of this Philoſopher. Notwithſtanding bis 
eminent Virtue and Wiſdom, he could not eſcape the Malice and Wit of Ariſtopbanes, who 
has expoſed him in a Play called The Clouds, which Mr. Stanley has tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and annexed as an Appendix to his Life. | 


The Succeſſion of the Tonick Philoſophy, which before Socrates was ſingle, was ſoon after 
divided into ſeveral Schools and Sets, ſome of which were of leſs Note, and laſted but a 
ſhort Time, others were more conſiderable, and of longer Continuance; of the firſt Sort 
were the Cyrenaick, Megarick, Eleact, and Eretriack Sects; of the latter were the Academick 
and Cynick, which two gave Birth to the Peripatetick and Stoict. 


Ariſtippus, a Diſciple of Socrates, was the chief of the Cyrenaick Sect. He placed the So- 
vercign Good in Pleaſure, and thinks Virtue only commendable, as it conduces to 1 
that. The Diſtinction of Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, he thought arbitrary, and 
not eſtabliſhed by Nature, but Law and Cuſtom. As his Principles were -looſe, his Life was 
ſuited to his Doctrine, which he paſt away in Jollity and Mirth. His good Humour ren- 
dered him agreeable to Diony/ius the Tyrant of Sicily, while the Severity of Plato, which he 
miſcalled Moroſeneſs, offended that haughty Prince. I cannot forbear here to recount one or 
two of the many witty Replies which are recorded of that Philoſopher, and which our Au- 
thor has collected among the other Incidents of his Life. When. Dionyfus aſked him what 
brought him to his Court, he replied, He came to traffick with him, to offer him what he 
had, and receive from him what he wanted, meaning to barter the Wit and Humour he was 
Maiter of for the other's Money. He did not confine himſelf to the Rules of Temperance, 
Sobriety, and Continence. Upon a certain Time entering into the Houſe of a famous Cur- 
tezan, he obſerved one of the Company to bluſh. Sir, faid he, there's no Harm in going in, 
but in not being able to come out. When a certain Strumpet charged him with being with 
Child by him, Tou know that no more, ſays he, than in through a Buſh which it 
is that pricks you. When Dionyfius offered him three beautiful Women, and bid him chuſe 
one out of them, which he liked beſt; he took them all three away with him, that he might 
not, as he ſaid, incur the Fate of Paris, who had been ſo ſeverely puniſhed for his Indiſcre- 
tion in preferring one to two, Axiſtippus owned but two Paſſions, Pleaſure and Grief, as 
the Springs of all human Actions; and theſe are diverſified according to the T and 
Complexion of every Perſon. He derided the Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind, or ; hong 
tion from all Paſſion, in which others place all human Happineſs, ing this as mere In- 
activity, and a tireſome Indolence. He likewiſe derided the Plainnefs Simp ĩcity, and coarſe 
Living of his old Friend Antiſtbenes, and admired the Plenty, Eaſe and Luxury of the Sicilian 
Court. Many other Pleaſantries of the fame Kind are mentioned in their Place, but I fear I 
have treſpaſſed the Bounds I preſcribed myſelf, in defcending to theſe Particulars. * | 


Beſides the Cyrenaick, Mr. Stanley treats of Megarick, Eleact, and other Sets ; but the 
moſt eminent of all thoſe derived from Socrates, was the Academick, who took their Name 
trom the Place where their School was erected. Plato was the chief of theſe, 2 

| N W 


/ Thomas _—_— E ire. 
whoſe Birth Mr. Stanley relates ſeveral odd and marvellous Rumours. It was the common 


Fame at Athens, that Apollo had congeſcended to viſit his Mother's Bed; and the God ap- 
paring in a Viſion to his Father, required him to refrain the Company of his Wite till after 

livery. A pretty Artifice, ſometimes ufed by the Pagan Women, to delude their 
credulous Huſbands He had a plentiful Fortune, and after he had been a Scholar of Socra- 
tes for a while, he travelled to hear the greateſt Maſters of his Time. In Htaly he ſtudied 
the Pythagorick Doctrines, and ſeems to have drawn many Things out of the Books of Moſes, 
which he might probably have met with in his Voyages. He paſſes with ſome for the In- 
ventor of Dialogue, but Mr. Stanley pretends he did only refine and poliſh it, and thinks 
the Analytick — of Reaſoning, a boble Invention, ought to be aſcribed to him. This 
is che Method of diſcovering Truth, by ſuppoſing the Thing ſought as true or known, and 


enquiring what the Conſequents are. 


Mr. Des Cartes has given us an illuſtrious 1 of the Uſe of this Method in his Medi- 
tations and Method, where the chef Truths of Philoſophy are demonſtrated with great Force 
and Exactneſs. The Examples of this Method are bw be found in the Books of Euclid, Apol- 
lonius, Pappus, and other Places of the old as Mr. Stanley has marked. Plato 
thought Mathematical Learning of Uſe in all Parts of human Knowledge, and requires all 
| his Scholars to be previouſly inſtructed in the Elements of Geometry. 


His Philoſ ophy was held in Veneration in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, which Mr. Stan- 
thinks p ed from his Teaching, That God had one only begotten Son, whoſe Power 


- extended over all Creatures. In ſhort, his Notions are in many Points agreeable to the 
- Scheme of our Religion. 


Plato held the Soul was immaterial and immortal; that it was free and independent, but 
ſabje& to Neceſſity or Fate. A, | 


He had a great and noble Genius, and furpeizes the Mind with de Eloquence of bis Scl 
and the Abundance of his Imagination. To give us a more compleat Idea of his Philoſophy, 
Mr. Stanley preſents us with an Abridgment of the Doctrines of the old Academy out of 
Cicero, and after that a compleat Summary. Several Collections of this Kind are found in 
ag 'Laertins, Apuleius ; but our Author paſſing theſe by, has choſen that of Aciucus, 
perfect and compleat, and annexed it entire, as an Appendix to the Life of this Phi- 
bee, In En tte laſt Place, to illuſtrate the Matter, he has inſerted a Platonick Diſcourſe, 

after a poetical Manner in Jalan, by the famous Jobs Picus Earl of Mirandola. 


After the Death of Plato, his Diſciples divided into two Sects; the firſt remained in the 
old Academy, the other took Poſſeſſion of the Lyceum. The reſt were called Peripateticks, 
of whom ore, u Native of Stagyra, was chief. Neither his Birth nor Education were 
fo advantageous us Plato. Mr. Stanity denies that he ever practiſed as a Quack, or fold Re- 

"medics at "Athens. This, and the pretended divine Honours paid to his Wife Pythias, and 

Ae e the! in a Plot againſt Alexander, Mr. Stanley rejects as Calumnies, groundleſs and 
of fo ſo great a Man. He made great Improvements in Logick, as 

well as 3 * Paris hiloſophy, i invented Categories, the Syllogiſm, and deter- 
mined ſeveral Modes * Figures, detected the Arts of Sophiftry, writ a great Number of 
Books of Metaphylicks, eg r LY, Animals, & 


6. 

The Fortune of this Phil Wen is e to Sud Men judge f 
e of th fac Prin b. d Men have been excommunicated and treated as 
Hereticks for reading bim to their Diſciples : At other Times he has been introduced into 
_— ; and no other taught to their Scholars. His Writiogs in 
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one Age have been made the Standard of Truth. He has been ſtiled the Genius of Nature, 


and his Performances the higheſt Pitch of human Wit. Again, at others his Philoſophy has 


been treated as trifling, verboſe, empty and litigious. However is be, Mr. Stanley has given 
a curious and exact Abſtract of his ine. . i 


Another Branch of the School of Socrates were the Cynicks, Antiſtbenes was the chief of 
theſe, which after was madg famous by Diogenes his Scholar, It is difficult to determine 
whence this Name took its Riſe. Mr. Stanley thinks partly from the Cynaſarges, the Gymna- 
um or School of Antiſtbenes, and partly the Roughneſs and Severity of their Manners. .. Di- 
ogenes was the moſt conſiderable of this Set, and made fo great a Noiſe by the Singularity of 
his Maxims, that Alexander had the Curioſity to ſee him. His odd Manner of living in a 


Tub, his ſeeking honeſt Men witn a Candle and Lantera at Noon, and the other pleafant In- 
cidents of his Life, are all collected by Mr. Stanley. | ; | 


The Se of Stoicks had its Original from that of the Cynicks. Zeno was the Author of this, 
who having firſt been a Scholar of Crates, and afterwards a Hearer of other Philoſophers, at 
laſt inſtituted this new Set. This Philoſophy has formed great Men, and charmed a World 
of People by its proud and oſtentatious Principles, It aims to fortify Men againſt bodil 
Torments, and arm them againſt the Blows of Fortune. Zeno admitted only one 
whoſe different Powers and Operations were expreſs'd by ſeveral Names. The ſovereign 
Happineſs of Man he placed in Virtue, as the only Means to make him immortal, andi af- 
ford him a ſolid and laſting Pleaſure. He thought the Frame of the World would one 
Day be diſſolved, and periſh in Flames. That abſolute Empire of Man over his Body and 
Mind, which he ſo highly aſſerted, gave Riſe to that pernicious Doctrine, that any one-might 
lawfully deſtroy himſelf. And yet there is ſomething in this Philoſophy which is bright and 
glorious, and capable of dazling the Sight of thoſe who only look at the of the Pa- 
gan Virtues. With what an Air did Zeno teach his Wiſe Men the Contempt of Death, 
and an Indifference for the Things of the World ? | | * ; 


The S/oicks were ſubtil Logicians, as well as excellent Moraliſts: But we muſt not enter 
into Particulars, Mr. Stanley has collected the Remains out of Laertius, Cicero, 1 
others, and given us a large Summary of that Philoſophy at the End of the Life of this Phi- 


loſopher. Beſides Zeno, were eminent Cleantbes, Chryſippus, Pauetius, Paſſidaniut, and others, 
all whom have Juſtice done them by our Author. Run N Roto 2s 


| =O if 'Y oh, ms! 
The S!oicks were the laſt of all the Philoſophers derived from Sales, and conclude:the 
Succeſſion of the Tonick School. : * ä | conclude 


Pythagoras, whom moſt believe a Samian, was chief of the Halit Set. He continued a 
great while in Egypt to learn their Myſteries. Mr. Stanley tells us, that be was made Priſoner 
by Cambyſes, who ſent him to Babylon, where he became familiar with the Magi and Chalde- 
ans, and was acquainted with the Prophet Ezekiel. He was a comely Man, and had à ma- 
jeſtick Mien, proper to attract the Veneration-of. the People, and was thought by his Fol- 
lowers to be Hyperborean Arollo. 133 2 | 


No Philoſopher had more Diſciples than Pythagoras. He enjoined. an exact Submiſſion to 
all he ſaid, and impoſed a rigorous Silence on his Scholars for two Years. Temperance, was 
the Virtue which he moſt earneſtly recommended, as moſt neceſſary to bring the Bo iy to an 
entire Subjection. His Philoſophy was Cabaliſtick, and full of Myſteries. He held re- 

exiſtence of the Soul, and its Migration from one Body to another. Thus he reported in 
bis Writings of himſelf, that before the Trojan War he was halides the Son of Mercury, 
then Eupborbus, then Hermotimus, then Pyrrbus a Delian, laſtly, Pythageras. In his Writ- 
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niable Proofs of its ſmall Continuance. Lacrelius, in his 


Account of the Chaldaick, . Perfian, 
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| fo, of Thomas Stanley, Eſquire. 
s he reports that he came 20% Years fince from the Inferi, and other Extravagancics, Af. 
tet his Life, Mr. Stam has annexed an Account of his Diſcipline and Doctrine, his ſymboli- 
cal Way of Teaching, and tranſcribed into his Works the learned Reuchlius Explanation of 
the Fytbagorict Doctrine. Of this Sect were Enpedocles, Archytus, Philolaus ; and to them 
it muſt be owned we are indebted for the true Syſtem of the Univerſe, which places the Sun 
in the Centre, and the Earth in the Planetary Chorus. | 
as f | (6-330-200-8911; there alk 721, 
The Sects which ſpring from the 1talick may be reduced to four, the Heraclitian, the Ele- 
atick, the Sceptick or Pyrrhonian, and the Epicurean. 


Hleraclitus, by the Advantage of a Genius, was Maſter of that Knowledge which 
others acquire with Difficulty. and 2 5 5 


His contemplative Humour and Diſdain for the World, made him love Retirement and 
Solitude. He withdrew from the Society of Men, and ſpent his Time in the ſolitary Top of 
a Mountain, in ſeriouſly bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the World. h 


.. Democritus, the Head of the Eleatict Seft, was of a Temper very different from Fleracli- 
tus: He bad a ſmiling Countenance, and diverted himſelf with laughing at the ridiculous 
Paſſion which Men diſcovered for Trifles, the Diligence and Pains they uſed to obtain them, 
and the Regret and Grief they ſhewed upon any Loſs or Diſappointment. The People of 
Abdera, among whom he lived, obſerving him to laugh frequently, began to doubt of his 
Senſe,” and ſent for Hippocrates to cure him. But having ſhewn his Diacoſmus, the 

inion they had of his Folly was ſoon converted into Admiration. He was the firſt Inventer 

the Doctrine of Atoms and a Vacuum, or the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, the Elements of which 
Mr. Stanley has delivered. ', n. WR 


Pyrrho was chief of the Scepticks. He affirmed Man could only judge by Appearances of 

Truth and Falſhood, and therefore pretended the Mind only ought to continue in Suſpence, 

and not determine any Thing. All the Subtilty of theſe Gentlemen lay in finding Reaſons 
Diffadence and Di in Matters which appeared plain and evident, The Curious will 
their entire Philoſophy in ita proper Place. | | Ree 
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- The Author af the laſt Sect was Epicurus, whom our Author tells us writ more than any 
other of the Philoſophers. He placed the ign Good in virtuous Pleaſure. The wrong 
ion of his Opinions, and the Abuſe of them by his Diſciples, has brought his 
Phi into Diſrepute, and cauſed it to be decried as Source of all Vice and Immo- 
rality. Nut Mr. affirms: the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution, and his extreme Sobriety, 
eught- to remove ſo injurious a Charge. Beſides, the Altars erefted/to his Honour after his 
Death, will not ſuffer us to believe him fo yoluptuous a Man as his Enemies would repreſent 
kno tdught Atoms and a Void to be the Principles of Things held, and 
to Ariſtotle and others, that the World was not eternal. Nay, he affirms it bears 
ſenſible Marks of its Newnefs ; urging for Inſtance, the Riſe of Arts and Sciences as unde- 
elegant Poem has given us his Do- 


Arrive of the Univerſe, Providence, the . of Things 3 and Gaſendus, who revived 
his Philoſophy in this Age, has written his de, io et 296.cc., [5.175 1 2 


to the three laſt- Parts of this large Work, in a 
Souree.in Greece, ſo the Philoſop by of thoſ People — 


It s Time nom to proceed 


—— 


An Account of the Life and Writings 
ventions. This Difficulty has rather animated than diſcouraged Mr. Stanley, who — mighty 


Care has amaſſed the ſcattered Fragments, and by N what 1 1 ER. | 
an Idea of the Oriental Learning. * Ins 


The Chaldeans, in the Time of Alexander, pretended they had continued to obſerve the 
Stars for 470080 Years. But this muſt be as an empty Boaſt, ſince all the Obſer- 
vations they could then produce, as Mr. Stanley aſſures us, did f fall ſhort of two thouſand 
Years, and there is nothing extant, at preſent, of their = Eon more nn the 
Era of Nabonaſſar, or the 3967th Year of the Julian Period. | | 


* Zoroaſter is commoenty own'd as the firſt Author of Arts and Sciences amongſt the Chal- , 
A but who he was, or in what «OP he lived, is dark and uncertain. His Diſciples, the 
Magi, propagated this Learning, which was introduced into Greece by Beroſus, before or 
about the Time of Alexander. l 3 El y +1] 


The Eaſtern Learning was not taught i in- Schools to a promiſcuous Audience, but — 
to certain Families, the Father of whom inſtructed his Children, and by this Means con 
ed his myſterious Knowledge to Poſterity. Their Wiſemen were by the Vulgar as 
facred Perſons, and had a ſeparate Habitation, enjoying great Privileges, and an Exemption 
from publick Charges. They were divided into ſeveral Kinds when. r of ro — 
Subject of their Studies, as Naturaliſts, Priefs, We tar 


Their Great Maſter Zoroaſter divided all Things into thou Kinds : The firſt Ecernal,” 
without Beginning or End; the next Immortal, which had Beginning, but no End; and 
the laſt Mortal and Corruptible: They thought the Firſt of all Things was eternal and ſu- 
preme God, whom they termed Father and King, and placed his Eſſence in Light and 
Truth. 


— 


After God, were their good and ill Demons, which they conceived to inhabit the 
of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. The Former they fancied to dwell-in the Likes 
ee. Preſence, and were the Minifters and Meſſengers of God. The latter, whom they 
poſed to be Spirits of Darkneſs, did wander up and down, and were Enemies and Haters 
— Mankind, and continually ſeeking to hurt and deſtroy them. Of theſe they thought 
the Earth, and Sea, and their molt retired Cavities and Depths: were full Of the ill D. 
mons, they accounted ſome to be worſe than others: ' Thoſe who kept their Reſidence in the 
Air, they thought to be wanton and ſportive, who either diverted Men with their 
ous Tricks, or inſpired them with ſan _—_—_ amorous Thoughts. On tlie contrary, thoſe 
which frequented ſolitary and dark or lodg'd in the Caverns of the Earth, were 
extremely malignant and fierce, and like wi — | Beaſts, attacked and tore an Pieces: 
ver they met. If, by the Permiſſion of Heaven, they were ſuffered to remowe | their Seats, 


they enter*d into "the Bodies of Men, threw chem into CY ge! —— 
and other diſmal and altrighting D. 


After the Immaterial Beings, the next Oinler were the Qvepmitel Wardle of which they 
accounted Seven; one Empyreal, three Etberial, and three E Windel _ 
meant the Terreſtrial Globe compos'd of Water, Air, and Earth, 


We have faid enough of their Theology and Phyficks ; the next Branch of the Chaldaick - 
Learning was their Arts of Prognaſtict, or Preſages of Future Events, The Chief of theſe 


were Aſtrology, Augury, Interpretation of Dreams, n 7 2 Ora} like =_— 
n * 1 fp tors 
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373 ot of Thomas Stanley, E/quire. : 
A 3 an ho ghlduco won 2% ir HT nt aortas 4.74 runs. rn zit 
The.chird Part af the Wiſdvm theſe, Sages were famous for, was their Magick; Natural 
Theargick, By the Help of che former they pretended to have a great Power over the 
drive away wild Beaſts and venomous Creatures, to preſerve the Fruits 
of the Earth, to keep off Storms and Tempeſts, Thunder, and what not, By the latter 
they affirmed, they could command Demons, and call the Good to their Aid and Aſſiſtance, 
and repel and chaſe the malignant Ones. I ſhall not enter further into an Enumeration, but 
leave the Reader to ſee the Original, where Mr. Stanley has given us a large and ample Ac- 
count of the Worſhip, Religions, Rites, Arts and Sciences of theſe Nations. Fi? 


£ 3.1 DAR ob 2&1 GH S107 ii 16 98 5G V9 i 
Having thus given a View of the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, we ſhall proceed to the reſt of 
This learned Labours, which are eithet printed, or remain in Manuſcript in the Hands of the 


Curious. 


WMWben Mr. Stanley had happily finiſhed: this Work, and before he was T wenty-cight Years 
of Age, he undertook ® #/chylus, the moſt knotty and intricate of all the Greek Poets ; and 
in the Year 1663, after a World of Pains ſpent in illuſtrating and reſtoring him, he pub- 
liſhed his accurate and beautiful Edition of that Author. This was a Work of great Dif- 
ficulty, and an Enterprize worthy of Mr, Stanley's Abilities and great Skill in the Greek 
Language. Henry Stephens, Salmaſus, and divers other Criticks, thought the Difficulties 
W d deſpair'd of ſeeing this accompliſhed. ; | 


Sir Tragedies of this Poet were firſt of all publiſhed by Adis at Venice, in the Year 1518. 

After this, Adrian Turnebus printed them with various Readings at the End, in 1558. The 
ſame Year they came out at Venice, reviſed by Roboretus, who added his own Conjectures, 
together with thoſe of Michael Sopbianus, in this Edition the Choepboræ was firſt added 
with Scbolia out of the Ancient Copies. Not lomg after, the Whole came out all more cor- 
rect than before, by the Care of Petrus Victorius from the Preſs of Henry Stephens. In the 
laſt Place, theſe Seven Tragedies were publiſhed by G. Cadterus at in 1580; in 
which Edition, beſides the Correction of an infinite Number of Faults, there is an Account 
given of his Verſification. I/acc Cauſabon, in his Notes upon Strabo, declares his Intent to 
publiſh and illuſtrate Z/chylus ; but either he did nothing in it, or his Labours have periſhed, 
to the great Detriment of Learning. 


* 
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gaged in this Work, and what he has done in it, 


it nothing, he has annex*d the various Readings, Epiſtles, Prefaces, Conjectu 
ions. He has farther collated the former Tragedies, with Two Manuſcripts, the One 
in an, and the other in the S undellian Library, both of which were lent him by 
Mr. Selden. By Means of the Firſt he has enriched the Scholiaft on the firſt Three Tragedies, 
and by Help of the latter publiſhed a Scholiaft, which never before ſaw the Light. The Ac- 
count of the Verification which Cauterus publiſhed, he has amended, collected the Frag- 
ments, made a new Latin Tranſlation ; and laſtly, compleated the whole Work with a moſt 
Jeane Commentary. 
Beſides theſe Monuments of his 


Learning which are publiſhed, there are divers other Proofs 


of his unwearied Application remaining ſtill in Manuſcript ; all or moſt of which are in the 
Library of the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Norwich. Here are his large Commen- 
1 | ſanto Grace ſcienti, |magis — icabilem, E lia & Epiſtolas 
nus | mp amemnon ſuperat — quantum eft 2 | ne. gm gas a & Sy- 

ut rele- vel Farragine. CC. Salmaſ. de Helleniiticà Ep. Ded. P. 37. 
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taries on Æſcbylus I in Eight Volumes in Folio, which were never 


An Account of the Life and Writings, &c. 
| publiſhed, his t Aae 
ria, or Promiſcuous Remarks, in which ſeveral Paſſages of Sophocles, Euripides, Stephanus de 
Urbibus, Juvenal, Perfius, Heſychius, Callimachus, and other Ancient Authors are amended and 
explained. Beſides what is mentioned, there are large Prelections on us § his Cha- 
racers, and a Critical Eſſay on the Firſt Fruits and the Tenths of the Spoil faid in the Epi 


ſtle to the | Hebrews to be given by the Prophet Abrabam to Melchiſedeck ; all which are full 


of excellent Learning, and no leſs juſtly valued by their preſent Poſſeſſors. | 


And thus you have a ſhort Account of our Author, who was 2 Gentleman- of a comely 
Aſpect, and exceeded by none of his Time for Modeſty, Candour, and Learning. 


His Contemporaries paid that Deference to him which he ſo well deſerved ; his Works 
were much beyond the Number of his Years; and in this he might be accounted another 
Picus Mirandola, in that he died about the fame Age, leaving our Nation exceedingly in- 
re og his Family for affording Two ſuch illuſtrious Exgliſʒ Men as Sir Jobn Marſbem and 
himſelf. | OC A h 


+, Ne 663. Thom. Senden Amplifimi Commentar in Rau Tragedia [quas foi mana ſcript nondam Edi- 
ti ol. R a | 


+ Ne £68. Tho. Stanleii Adverſaria in quibus lie, Eoripidis, i deUrbibus, Juvenalis, Perfii, Achillis, 
2 1 Ariſtidis, Parthenii, Heſychii, por aver Caryſtii, — loci plurimi — r & expllcan- 
tur. Fol. ' TIC IIS + 5A _ JIE 
Ne 669. Tho. Stanleii Prælectiones ampliſſimæ in Theophraſti Characteres. | 
Ne 670. Tho. Stanleii dc diet five Exercitatio Philologica de Primitiis ſeu Decimis Pradz ad verſ. 4. c. 7. 
Epiſtolæ ad Hebrzos. Qua nonnulla ſacræ Scripturæ loca explicantur, veteres aliquot Ritus eruuntur, Auctores pluri 
mi præſertim Græci partim illuſtrantur partim emendatur, Ind. Cod. Manuſcript. Joh. Mori Epiſc. Norvicenfis. 
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THE FIRST PART, 
' Containing thoſe on whom the Attribute of WISE was conferred. 


T H 4 
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CHAP. I. 
The Country and Parents of THALEs. 


REAT Wits, which have been happy in 

benefiting Poſterity by their excellent In- 
ventions, have not always had the Fortune 
to enjoy the juſt Reward, their Glory be- 
ing i oftentimes by ſome = aps, le 
Alteration or Addition. It were therefore Grati- 
tude in us, who find ourſelves inſtructed by the 
Ancients, to vindicate the Memory of our Maſters, 
by enquiring diligently the Author of thoſe Labours 
whereof we reap the Harveſt. This Kind of In- 
jury hath happened very conſiderably to 7HALES, 
the wiſe Man of Miletus, who firft introduced Na- 
tural and Mathematical Learning into Greece, from 
whence it is derived to us; but the Honour of fo 
noble a Deſign, the ambitious Oppoſition of ſome, by 
the Induſtry of others hath ſo obſcured, that there 
is little of the Reputation left to the deſerving Au- 
thor. I have therefore eſteemed it worth my Pains, 
to digeſt what I could collect or obſerve of a Perſon, 
- Aves 45 nnn ſo much ob- 


The of Thates i 7 obſcurely deliver- 
1. Tome nds he was a benician by Birth, 


* 


12 res — Hygin. L 2. e. 2+ © Afreams. 
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whoſe Opinion ſeeming to be * founded up- 
on Laertius , and the Authorities by him alledged, 
it is neceſſary that we begin with a Diſquiſition 
upon his Words, which are, as commonly render- 
ed, theſe : 

Now Thales was born, as Herodotus, Duris and 
Democritus affirm, his Father being Examius, bis 
Mother Cleobulina, the Thelidz, who were 
Pheenicians, the mof# illuſtrious 7 all from Cadmus 
and Apgenor, [as Plato alſo ſaith. ] The Teſtimony 
of Herodotus, tho“ Hyginus and © Suidas ſeem to 
underſtand it, according to the common Error, as 
if he Mor 0p Jo in Pbenicia, exprefly confirms the 
being thus: Thales, a Mileftan, afar off 
ta Phoenician ; whence we may gather, 
Mat the other two Authorities of Duris and Demo- 
critus imported little more, or at leaſt nothing to a 
contrary Senſe. So likewiſe that of Leander, which 
is by * Clemens Alexandrinus cited jointly with He- 


rodetus, to prove him of a Phoenician Extract. 


: He was made free of Miletus when he went with 
Neleus who was baniſh'd out of Phoenicia.] The 
learned Caſaubon, to reconcile this Story with that 


dcit. Which doubtlefs 
fer of off dons, 4 * 


of 


Nations fais.Phenix, ut Herodorur 
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of Neleus, who was not baniſhed out of Phenicia 
when he built Miletus ; for re nals ove Neowin in- 
Te | goiyrens, reads, exTETav The gerung, as if Tha- 
les being baniſhed out of Phenicia had gone with 
Neleus to Miletus; which Alteration begetteth a very 
great Anachroniſm, for this Thales was above four 
hundred Years later than that Neleus, Therefore 
if Laertizas meant the ſame Nelcus, either he was 
ſtrangely miſtaken, or his Text is corrupt, and 
ought to be underſtood of the Anceſtors of Thales, 
to which Senſe it may be reduced with little Alte- 
ration, thus, #ToArToyeapnlioas q iy Mr re 
1 Ahr our Nei iii nne, as if they being 
Phænicians went into Caria, and became Citizens 
of Miletus, at what Time Neleus, Son of Codrus, 
being put befide the, Kingdom of Athens by his 
vourger Brother Mcdon, led thither the Jonian Co- 
lonies, whereof Miletus (which he built) was the 
chief City. Of this Colony. fee f Herodotus, Stra- 
bo, and Alan. : 

But as mo ſay he was bern there, at Miletus, 
and of a noble Race.] So they render idee, but 
in Oppoſition tothe firſt Opinion, which only men- 
tions his Family, not Country, it may perhaps be 
underftood here in the ſame Relation : Some (faith 
he) think he was of a Phenician Extract, of thoſe 
who were incorporated at Miletus; others, that 
he was of a Grecian Family, and that noble. Of 
this latter Opinion is ® Plutarch, who reproves He- 
rodotus for making Thales deſcended afar off from a 
Barbarian Stock, and > Hermippus, who aſcribes 
that Saying to him, that he thanked the Gads he 
was a Grecian, not a Barbarian. 


oF Y AS! 
Of the Time of his Birth. 


A Pollodorus aith, that Thales was born the ff 

Year of the thirty fifth Olympiad ; Demetrius 
Phalereus ſaith, that be was honoured with the Title 
of Wiſe, when Damaſizs was Archon. Damaſias 
was Archon according to * Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, 
the ſecond Year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad, when 
Ancus Martius be fourth King of Rome began his 
Reign. 

Hereupon an Anachroniſm of one Year is ſup- 
poſed by very learned Men, who would have Thales 
to be born the ſame Year that Damaſias was Ar- 
chon. Whence ! Sigonins, * Vaſſius, and others, 
bring down the Birth of Thales to the ſecond Year 
of this Olympiad ; Scaliger, Meurs, Peta 
vins, and others, raiſe Damaſfas to the firſt. Year, 
that they may make his Magiſtracy agree with 


Thales's Birth; neither rightly ; for the Office of 


Damaſias relateth not to the Birth of Thales. For 


f Herodot. lib. 9. Strabo, lib. 14. ZElian. v. H. vii. g De Herod. malign. h Laert. vit. Thal. 
m De ſcient. mathemat. 32.8. u In Euſeb. o Archont. 1, 11. p Rationar, 


1 De Athenienſ. tempor. 
ſeb. J. C. Diog. Laert. J. 1. 


8. x Vita Lycug. » In Baſeb. 


cavit, Dei, lib, 18. cap. 24 K 27. * Stromat, i, y Prepar, Evangel. 10. 4. 


— 


the Clearing whereof we muſt take Notice, that 
in the Athenran is twice ſaid to be 

Archon, firſt in the ſecond Year of the thirty-fifth 
Olympiad, the next Year after the Birth of Thales,. 
and again the fourth Year of the forty- eighth O- 
lympiad, when he obtained the Title of Viſe; tho 
latter we cannot mention without Acknowledg - 
ment of the great Light Cheonology hath regcived 
by Mr. Seldew's Marmora Frundeliana. | 

It will be ales worth Obſusvance, that them was 
another of this Name, whom 4 Euſebius placeth at 
the eighth Olympiad, and Laertius and * Plutarch 
make contemporary with Homer, Heſfiod and Ly- 
curgus, * Scaliger, who perceived the Inconſiſteney 
of this Account, perceived not the Reaſon of it ; 
for Lycurgus and Iphitus inſtituted the C_ 
Games twenty ſeven Olympiads before Core 
was Victor, who, according to Euſebius, is the firſt. 
Theſe two Fhales's are by ſome confounded ; Eu- 
ſebius calls the firſt a Natural Philoſopher, where- 
as it is certain that Kind of Learning was firſt in- 
troduced into Greece by the ſecond. * Szidas cites 
Phlegon, that the latter Thales flouriſhed in the ſe- 
venth Olympiad, which Phlegon ® doubtleſs meant 
of the firſt. ” They whe T haley about the 
ſeventh Olympiad, and: make him contemporary 
with Romulus, confounded the latter Thales with 
the firſt, and the true Epocha of the Olympiads 
with the Vulgar. For the firſt Thales lived in the 
ſeventh Olympiad from the firſt of Ipbitus; Romu- 
lus liv'd about the ſame Diſtance from the Olympi- 
ad of Corebus. . 

This Time is miſtaken by that learned Father 
Clemens Alexandrinus, to prove Thales younger than 
the later Prophets. Thus (faith be) it is demos 
Arated that they who propbeſiad in the Time of Darius 
Hy ſtaſpes in the ſecond Year of his Reign, that is to 
ſay, Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachy, who was 
one of the twelve, ſeeing that they propbefied in the 


1 Year of the forty-eight Olympiad, were more 
= opts who it /aid to have been” 


in the ſixty ſecond Olympiad ; and then T | 
deft of the Greek Sages, who was about the fiffieth 

Olympiad ; as if this were not rather an Argu 
to prove theſe Prophets contemporary with Tala, 


which Eaſebius allows. 7 About the Time (faith he) 


Cyrus Ki Perſia, the ſeven wiſe Men | 
2* "his — 4 Time in 2 42 407 the He- 
brew Prophets prophecied, fince Troy, above fix 
hundred Years after Moſes, no leſs than fifteen bun- 
dred Years. But if with Clemens Altxandrinus, v 
fta — | _— — 

ill appear much 
fr Dariurk is Reign in the laſt Year of the 
ſixty- ſoutth Olympiad. 


t In voce Thals, wv Phicgon Firng, 
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CHAP. III. 
His Travels, 

HE employed the firſt and greateſt Part of his 

Time in Travel ; he went to Crete, to in- 
form himſelf of the Myſteries of their Religion (for 
that Iſland was famous for the Birth 1 as 
is — by himſelf in an * Epiſtle to Phere- 
n 
That he travelled alſo into Aſa is affirmed in the 
ſame Epiſtles; ſome ſay into Phænicia, arguing 
from his Aſtrology, which he is thought to have 
learned of the Phenicians, Maſters of that Science; 
and particularly, becauſe he is faid/to have firſt ob- 
ſerued the Conſtellation of the Leſſer Bear by which 
the Phenictans failed. * Vaſſius eſſays to prove the 
Word Cynoſura to be Phoenician, not as derived 
from aud, but from DJY and WW as being a 
Collection of Light ; or NN W3TD Unmbilicus ig- 
neus. 2 92 
His laſt Journey (being ® in Years) was into 
Egypt, to confer (as he acknowledgeth in his Epiſtle 
to Pherecides) with Prieſts and Aſtronomers. There 
he was inſtructed by the Prieſts at Memphis, parti- 
cularly,(faith Jamblichus) by thoſe of Jupiter. 
Laertius affirms he learn'd Geometry of them ; 
Plutarch implies as much of his Philoſophy. 
| He was there in the Reign of Amaſis, by whom 
much favoured and admired for many Things, efpe- 
cially for meaſuring the Height of the Pyramids by 
the Shadow ; until at laſt accuſed to him ef Diſaf- 
fection to Monarchs and that Kind of Government, 
to which Effect mow bitter Sayings of his were al- 
ledged concerning Tyrants, As when Molpagoras, 
en eminent Perſon of '[onia, demanded what was the 
range Sight he-ever ſaw, he anſwered, a Tyrant 
wid. Another Time being at a Feaft where a Ducfti- 


on 

Wild, faith be, a Tyrant ; 4 Tame, a Flatterer ; 
and Princes (faith -Plutarch) however they profeſs 
themſelves far _—— rt Tyrants, yet take no 
Pleaſure m ſuc thegms : Hereupon he loſt 
the Favour of nr. Thus having ſtudied Philo- 
fophy'in-Bgypr, he returned to Miletus, and © tranſ- 


ported that vaſt Stock of Learning which he had 


there collected, into his own Country. 


* CHAP. Iv. 
: AH he lived at Miletus. 
Hs Life at Mitetus (as Heraclitus affirms) 
1 was retired and private; ſome report he mar- 
ried and had a Son named Cibiſſus, but the truer 
Opinion is of thoſe who ſay he lived unmarried, 


o 
. 


what -Beafts were moſt dangerous; of 


L ZV. 3 
and made his 8 Siſter's Son » (whom Plutarch calls 
Cybitbus) his Heir. He put off his Mother when 
ſhe firſt moved him to marry, by telling her it was 
not yet Time ; and when he was more in Years, 
being again ſolicited by her, he anſwered, nor is it 
now Time, meaning, it was then too late. Being 
demanded why he took not ſome Courſe to have Iſ- 
ſue, he anſwered, dud pradſexrier, which is the ſame 
in pronouncing with Iii 46AJJexr{ey, and may be 
taken either becauſe he loved Children, or did not 
love them, as Caſaubon conjectures; but perhaps 
his Meaning may better be gathered out of another 
Anſwer of his to the ſame Queſtion, that he did 
not mean to draw voluntary Cares upon his Life, and 
diſturb the Quiet thereof ; or from this Story related 
by = Plutarch. 

Solon coming to Miletus to viſit him, told him that 
he wondered be wholly neglected Marriage and Iſſue. 
Thales at that Time anſwered nothing, but ſome 
few Days after ſuborned a Stranger to pretend that 
he came within ten Days from Athens; Solon de- 
manded what News thence ; nothing (anſwered 
nſtrutted) but the Burial of 4 


the other as he was 1 
young Man attended by the whole City, being, as 
was ſaid, Son of the moſt eminent Perſon of the City, 
who at the ſame Time was abroad in Travel, Un- 
happy Man (cries Solon) what was his Name f I 
heard it, anſwered the other, but have forgot, only 7 
remember he was very famous for Wiſdom and Fuſlice. 
Solon's Fear increaſmg upon every Anſwer, be at laſt 
asked him, if the Father's Name were nat Solon ? 
which the other a ing, he beat bis own Head, 
and did other A&ions accompanied with Speeches pro- 
per to ſuch as are tranſported with Grief , whereup- 
on Thales ſmiling, and interrupting him ; theſe 
Things, Solon, ſaid he, deterr'd me from Marriage, 
which thus diſorder even thee a moſt conſtant Perſon, 
but be not troubled at this News, it is counterfeit. 

In this Privacy of Life he was ſolicited and ſent 
unto by many Princes, whoſe Invitations and Ami- 
tics, (Plutarch a faith, he refuſed ; viſited by many 
eminent Perſons. - 

He is faid to have cohabited ſome Time with 
Thrafibulus (a Mag of excellent Wit and Judg- 
ment) who was-King, (or according to the Greet 
Word) Tyrant-of Miletus, ? tho his Reign conti- 
nued but eleven Months; 4 about the Time that 
the Mileſans entered into a League with Alyattes 

CHAP. . 
The Attribute of Wiſe conferred on him. 


Tur Attribute of Wiſe, as Plutarch and St. 
Auguſiine* obſerve, was conferr'd upon the 


Hap | - Mi. 4e pine. FH o, c Vit. Pythag. 1. 2. d Fletch. Symp. 


g Lacrt. 1. 26. Said. in ax. h Vita Solon. i Laert. 


i 1 ſem. 66. am Vita Solon, n Sept. Sap. comviv. o Lat. 
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reſt in reſpect of their moral Rules and Practice, but 
upon Thales particularly for his ſpeculative Learn- 
ing. It was firſt beſtowed on Thales, at what 
Time Damaſias was Archon, under whom (accord- 
ing to t Demetrius Phalereus) all the ſeven were 
called Wiſe. The ſecond Damaſias was Archon 
in the third Year of the 49th Olympiad, which 
Salmaſius knew not, when to make the Words 
of Laertius agree.with the firſt Damaſias, he mif- 
interpreted Euſebius and Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
ſubverted all other Accounts of the Birth and Death 
of Thales, whereas this fortunately complies with 
the Times of all the ſeven. 

The firſt was Thales, juſtly preferred before the 
reſt in reſpect of his great Learning, which he 
owed not to any Maſter, The Time when this 
Honour was conferred on him, falls upon the fifty 
ninth Year of his Age. 

The ſecond, Pittacus of Mitylene, who flouriſh- 
ed in the forty ſecond Olympiad, and died in the 
third Year of the fiſty ſecond. 
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But Callimachus in his Jambicks, (continueth La- 
ertius) relates it otherwiſe ; that Bathycles an Arca- 
dian /eft a Cup, with order that it ſhould be given 
to the wiſeſt, whereupon it was preſented to Thales, 
and paſs'd about in Courſe till it came ta him again, 
who then dedicated it to Apollo Didymaus, with 
theſe Verſes, according to Callimachus : 


Thales to him that rules th' /on;an State 
This twice obtained Prize doth conſecrate. 


In Proſe thus: Thales the Mileſian, Son of Exa> 
mius, to Delphian Apollo of the Grecians, offers 
this twice received Prize of Eminence. He that 
carried the Cup from one to another, was 'T hyrion, 
Son to Bathycles,] whither allude theſe Verſes of 
Phenix © Colephonius. 


T hales, whoſe Birth his Country blen, 
Efteemed of all Men the beſt, 
Nas of the Golden Cup p:ſſeſt. 


The third, Bias, of Priene, contemporary with | 


Pittacus, living under Ahattes and Cræſus. 

The fourth, Selon, who was Archon at Athens 
the third Year of the forty-fixth Olympiad. He 
died Olymp. 55. 

5 The fifth, Cleobulus of Lindus, coxtaneous with 
lon. 

The ſixth, Myſon of Chene. 

The Seventh, Chilon of Lacedemon, who was 
Ephorus, Olymp. 56. 

The Credit and Glory of theſe Seven, was much 
increaſed (faith Plutarch) by a Tripod ſent round 
from one to another, by a mutual, noble, and modeſt 
Conceſſion : Th Occaſian related thus, by Laertius 
and Valerius Maximus. 

Some » young Men of Ionia having bought a 
Draught of the Mileſian Fiſhermen, * the Net 
was drawn up, there was d in it a Tripod [( a 
Golden Delphic Table of great Weight. ] Y Here- 
„upon aroſe a Di pate, * thoſe affirming they had 
bargain'd only for the Fiſh ; the others, that they 
bought the Draught at a Venture. By Reaſon of 
the ſtrangeneſs of the Caſe, and the Value of the 
Tripod, it was delivered to the City Miletus]. 
The * Mileſians ſent to the Oracle at Delphi about it, 
and received this Anſiuer : 


Com'ſt thou Mileſian to conſult my Shrine? 
The Tripod to the Wiſeſt I aſſign. 


Hereupen the Mileſians, by Agreement, preſented 
it to Thales, be ſent it to Bias, Bias to Pittacus, be 
to another, till it 740 5'd through all the ſeven, coming 
at laft to Solon, affirming God to be the wiſeſt, 
fent it back to Delphi, [L' g:ving him at once the 
Title and Reward of greateſt Wiſdom. } 


t Lacrt. 1. 22, u Exercitat. Plinian. pag. 
hid, 2 Len. ibid, b Val. Max. ibid. 


Eudoxius of Cnidus, and Euanthes of Miletus, 
report that a Friend of Croeſus having received from 
bim a golden Cup to be given to the E _ 
cians, deliueifd it to Thales, and that at laſt 
came to Chilon, who ſending to the Pythian - er 
to know who was the wiſeſt, was anſwered Myſon ; 
whom Eudoxius ſubſtitutes for ulus, Plato for 
Periander, the Oracle concerning — was this <1 


Octean Myon 1 declare 
N 


He that was ſent upon the Enquiry was Anachar- 
ſis. Dadacus the Platoniſt, and Clearchus 
that the Cup was ſent by Croeſus to Pittacus, and. ſo 
carried about. Andron in Tripode (which ſeems to 
have been a Diſcourſe wholly upon this Subject, and 
is likewiſe cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, to prove 
that Thales and the other fix flouriſhed about the 
fiftieth Olympiad) writes that the * propoſed 
this Triped as a Prize to the Wiſeſt of the Greeks, 
and that it was adjudged to Ari @ Spar- 
tan, who reſigned it to Chilon; Arifldemus 5 15 
mentioned by Alcæus. 


This Speech we to Ar iſtodemus owe, 
Money's the Man, none's boot and honeſt too. 


There are who report that a Ship richly ie, 
ſent by Periander to T hraſibulus 7 n 
was caſt away in the Coan Ge OY ns dear 


taken up by ſome Fi Phanodius affirms it 
was loſt in the Athenian Sea, and afterwards brought 


to the City, and upon Conſultation voted to be ſent to 
Bias. Others ſay this Tripod was. mode by ulcan, 


? 
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T H A 
who it to Pelops as his Wife's Portion; from 
bim 7 to Menelaus, —＋— being ta- 
hen away with Helena by Paris, was by the Lacedæ - 
monian [ Helen] thrown into the Sea, calling to mind 
[an * Oracle] that it would prove in time to come the 
Ground of mem Contentions. Aﬀter this ſome Lebe- 
dians fiſhing thereabouts drew it up, and quarrelling 
with the Fiſhermen about it, it was brought to Coos, 
but the Controverſy not decided, the Bufineſs was 


tald to thoſe of Miletus, which is the chief City of 


that Country; they ſent a Meſſenger to demand it, 
and finding themſelves flighted, made War upon the 
Coans ; in which many being ſlain on beth Sides, 
the Oracle declared that the Tripod ſhould be given 
to the wiſeſt, wher both Parties with joint Con- 
ſent preſented it to 'T hales, [* the Coans being wil- 
ling to grant that to a private. Perſon, for which 
they before conteſted with all the Mileſians] who 


dedicated it to Apollo Didymæus; the Effe# of the de 


Oracle to the Coans was this : 


This Conteſtation ſhall continue till 
The Golden Tripod's into th'Ocean caſt 
By Vulcan, you preſent to one whoſe Skill, 
Extends to Things to come, preſent and paſt. 


e To the Mileſians, | 

Comeſt thou, Mileſian, to conſult my Shrine? 
as before. Thus Laertius. Plutarch adds, that 
Thales ſaid, Bias was wiſer than a „ whereup- 
on it paſs'd to „ bim to another, as wiſer. ; 
fo paſſing in a Circle from one to another, it came at 
laſt to Thales the ſecond Time. Finally, it was 
ſent from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to If- 
menian Apollo. T beophraſtus ſaith it was firft 
ſent to Bias at Priene, then by Bias to Thales at 
Miletus, ſo paſſing through all, it came again to 
Bias ; and finally was to Delphi. This is moſt 
generally reported, ſaving inflead of a Triped, ſome 
ſay it was a Cup ſent from Crœſus; others, that it 
was left there by Bathycles. 

Thus was the Priority of Thales confirmed by the 
Oracle, for which Reaſon, he is by ? Cicero and 
Strabo ſtiled Prince of the Wiſe Men, to whom the 
reſt yielded the Pre-eminence. 


CHAP. VI. 
ry 07 his Philoſophy. 
T Holes (faith > Loertius) is by many affirmed to be 


L E C. 5 
Mathematicks. * Plutarch calls him Inventor of 
Philoſophy ; Juſtia Martyr, ' the mot ancient of 
Philaſophers ; Tertullian, ® firſt of Natural Philo- 
fophers; » Lactantius, the fi that made Enguiry 


Set. 1. That Water is the Principle of all Things. 


N his Diſquiſition of the Natural Cauſes of 
Things, he conceived Water io be the firſt Prin- 
ciple of all natural Bodies, whereef they conſiſt, and 
into which they reſolve. His Reaſons (as delivered 
by * Plutarch, and repeated by » Stobeus) theſe: 
Firſt, Becauſe Natural Seed, the Principle of all 
living Creatures is bumid, whence it is probable that 
Humidity is aſe the Principle x all other Things. 
Secondly, Becauſe all Kinds of Plants are nou- 
riſhed by Maiſture; wanting which, they wither and 
c 


Thirdly, Becauſe Fire, even the Sun itſelf and 
the Stars, are nouriſhed and maintained by Vapours 
proceeding from Water, and conſequently the whole 
Warld conſiſts of the ſame. Il hence Homer ſuppsſing 
all Things to be engendered of Water, ſaith, 


"Queards owe ve,, wares T. 
The Ocean whence all Things receive their Birth. 


In Purſuit (* as Ariftotle ſaith) of this Opinion, 
he aſſigned Water the loweſt Place, holding (accord- 
ing to Seneca) that the whole Earth floats, and is 
carried above the Water, whether that we call the 
Ocean or great Sea, or any ſimple Moiſture of an- 
other Nature, or a moiſt Element. By this Water 
(faith he) the Earth is ſuſtained as a great Ship, 
which 277 upon the Water that bears it up, be- 
cauſe the moſt weighty Part of the World cannot be 

id by the Air, which is ſubtle and light. Thus 
is Ariftotle to be explained, who ſaith, Thales 


beld, that the Earth being capable of ſwimming, 


refleth as M vod or. the lite; now of ſuch Things, 
none fawim upon Air, but upon Water. 

Upon this Ground it was, that he held Vater (as 
Laertius ſaith) to be the Caufe of Earthquakes. 
Thus Seneca, He holds that the Globe of the Earth 
is upheld by the Mater, and carried as a Bark, and 


floateth by the Mobility thereof, at ſuch Time az it 


is ſaid to quake. One of his Reaſons alledged by 
Seneca *, is this, becauſe in all extraordinary Mo- 


the firft that made Diſquifitions upon - Nature. tions ther new Fountains commonly iſſued, 
Cicero (who taught the Greet Philoſophers firſt to ' which if they incline to ane Side, and ſbew their 
ſpeak Latin,) acknowledges Thales to be the int Keel a s gather Mater; which, if it chance 


Author thereof. I Strabo ſaith, that he firft of the 
Grecians made. Enquiry into natural Cauſes and the 


the Burden thiy bear be ever weighty, raiſeth uſelf 
higher towards the Right or Left Side. | 
. 17 Saks L 1g. _b Lat. 3. 2 iDe Natura Dec. r. 
3 1, . o Placit. 1. 
Went 3. 3. Ne, 0 3 3 que. 6. 6. 
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From the Teſtimony of Hemer, by which Tha- 
les (according to Plutarch and Fuftin Martyr) de- 
fended this Tenet (that Water is the Principle of all 
Things) it is manifeſt-it was delivered, (tho' im- 
perfectly) by other Grecians before Thales; Plu- 
tarch * elſewhere producing this Authority of * He- 
Harro wir ageT10T2 Nd Of r 
" Of all Things Chaos was the fir. 
addeth, the greater Part of ancient Philsſophers be- 
ing called Water Chaos, Sg Tis yvows from Dif- 


fuſion. The Scholiaſt of » Apollonius upon thele 
Words, 


— XI, du] iF i ice: 
The Earth of Slime was made. 
affirms (citing Zeno) that the Chaos, whereof all 


ings were made, according to Heſiod, was Mater, 
2 became Slime, the Slime condenſed into 
ſolid Earth; to which add this Teſtimony of Or- 
pheus, 


Ex c odd] is xarvoTh. 
Of Water Slime was made. 
This Opinion they borrowed from the Phæni- 


cians, with whom the Græcians had a very ancient 
Correſpondence. Linus came from thence; Or- 
pheus had his Learning from thence: as Thales is 
conceived to have done likewiſe, which appears 
clearly in * Numenius, an ancient Philoſopher, who 
cites the very Words of _— for this Opinion. 
The Spirit of God meved on the Face of the Maters. 
There is an eminent Place in > Euſebius to prove 
this: The Divinity of the Phœnicians aſſerts the 
Principle of this World to be a dark Spiritual Air, 
or the Spirit of dark Air, and Chaos troubled and 
involved in Darkneſs, that this was infinite, and a 
long Time had no Bounds : But (ſay they) the Spirit 
being moved with the Love of his own Principles, 
there was made a Mixtion, which Nexure was cal- 
led Love; this was the Beginning of the Produttion 
of all Things ; but the Spirit itſelf had no Generation, 
and from this Connexion of the Spirit was 


watery Miſtion, and of this was made the Seed of 

all Creatures, and the Generation of all Things. 
Nor were the Indians ignorant of this, as Me- 

gaſthenes delivers their Opinion. They are of the 


| fame Mind in many Things with the Grecians, as 


begotten const, but defired I Times of deliberating"to 
Mor, which ſome call Slime, others Corrup:ton of we owe of ating to yi 


w Nei an aqua wtiher ? x Theogem, y (ted by 1 
hs. Fo. zZ Nr nn Ca. 
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that the Nd had Beginning, and ſpball have End ; 
that God its Maker and — goes quite through 
it ; that all Things had different Beginnings, but 
that of which the World was made was Water. 
The Word dex, Principle, becauſe with Philo- 
ſophers it includes the efficient Cauſe, and conſe- 
quently underſtood ſingly excludes the reſt, that be- 
ing the moſt noble, hath given Occaſion to ſome to 
miſtake Thales, as if by acknowledging no other 
Principle, he confequently accounted Water to be 
God ; but that Thales under ſtands by Principle on- 
y the material Cauſe, we may eaſily gather from 
lutarch *%, who condemneth Thales for confound- 
ing a Principle with an Element, and for holding 
them to be both one; whereas (ſaith he) there i: 
preat Difference ; Elements are compounded, Prin- 
ciples are neither ed, nor are any compleat 
. Sub/tance; and truly Water, Air, Earth, Fire, ue 
term Elements, but Principles we call other Natures, 
in this reſpect that there is nothing precedent to them, 
whereof they are engendered. For otherwiſe, if they 
were not the firſl, they would not be Principles, but 
that rather ſhould be ſo termed whereof they were 
made, Now certain Things there are precedent, 
whereof Earth and Water are compounded, viz. The 
firft, Matter without Form, the ſecond, the Form 
itſelf, the third Privation, Thales therefore errs, 
affirming Water to be bath Element and Princip of 
all Things. Thus we ſee by Platarch, that the 
Objection can only be as to the Name, not to 
reaſon of the Name; for the Diſtinction of Prin- 
ciple and Element being not uſed in that Time, 
Thales, by Principle, meant nothing of the efficient 
Cauſe, which is moſt certain from Ariftotle. Thales, 
ſaith he, affirms Water to be the Principle Where- 
he held the Barth to be above the later; per- 
haps he conceived ſo, becauſe he ſaw that the Nutrs- 
_— all Things is humid, that Heat 1tfelf un- 
ids thereof, and that every Creature lives thereby; 
he held that of which Things are made to be the Prin- 
ciples of all Things, for thoſe Reaſons he was of vhis 
Opinion, as alſo, becauſe the Seeds of all Things are 
of a humid Nature, and Water is the Priatiple 
Things humid. | I. vhs 


Set. 2, Of God. 
T Ertullian © faith, That Thaler to Craſus enguir- 


ing concerning the Deity, gave no' certain Ac- 


Een. He ſeems to reflect upon the: ſame or a like 
Story to that which is reported of | Simonides and 
Hiern, : x 2/6 4 1 
But what the Opinion of Thales uns concerning 
God, be from 'two o | 
cited by ertius, repeated with this Gloſs by * Cle- 


rs 
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mens Alexandrinus ; and what r 


of T hales that are derived from hence, 
God is glorified for 


knoweth Hearts. For Thales herng Yemanded what 
God was, that (ſaith he) which hath neither Be- 
ginning nor End. Amther asking, if a Man might 
do ill and conceal it from God. How, faid he, 
when a Man that thinks it cannot ? Men ought to 

think (fays 2 Cicers in his Name) that the 4 
all Things, or rather, ail Things are ful} of the 


He acknowledged the firſt of Beings, and Author 
of the World, aſſerting (according to Laertius 
that the moſt ancient 0 if al Thin "gs is God, for he is 


not begotten ;. that the faire is t Warld, for it ts 
his Vert. This is confirmed by Cicero. Takes 
the Milefian (faith be „) who firft enquired into theſe 
Things, ſaid, that er was the 


Thi ut that God was that Mind which formed 
all Thin gs of Water.. If Gods may be without Senſe 
and Mind, why did he join the Mind to Water ? 
Why Water to the Mind, if the Mind can ſubſift 
without a Body? Thus Cicero, who underſtands 
Thales to intend the material Principle to be co- 
eternal with the efficient ; which Thales himſelf 
ſeems not to mean, when he declared God to be 
the firſt of Beings. But that the Mens of Anaxa- 
goras, for the annexing of which to Matter he was 
ſo much famed, was no more than what he borrow- 
ed from Thales, the Words of Cicero make good. 
He affirmed that God by the immutable Decree 
of his Providence governs the World. Thales 
(faith * Stobæus) being demanded what was moſt 
ftrong, anſwered, Neeeffity, fer it rules all the World. 
Neceſſity is the firm Fudgment and immutable Power 
of Providence. Hither we muſt likewiſe refer what 
is cited under his Name by the ſame Stobeus, that 
the fert Mover is immoveable, which * Ariftotle 
hath borrowed from him, not owning the Author, 


Orpheus concerning God, alledged by 
Alexandrinus and others; but as Cicero ſaid, Tha- 
les was the firfl among the Grecians, who mede any 
Things ; r 

of Egypt, the Grecians themſelves deny not, for 
acknowledge that they received the Names of 
Gods from thence, and believed the Egyptian: 

to be the firſt, who looking up to the World above 


-- them, and admiring the the Nature of the Univerſe, 


refleced upon the 
mw 05 


Hales, (faith a Plutorch with 8 Pla- 
— Stocks that Demons are 


|b De Nets, , 10. irh. e. 
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ed by Pythagoras, that the Gods were to be prefer- 

25 in Reverence before Demons, Heroes before 
en. 


He affirmed (as Stobeus faith) the World to be 


full of theſe Damons. This is thought the Meaning 


of that of * Ariſtotle, repeated by Cicero, Thales 


) thought. that all Things were full of Gods. The 


ſame Aſſertion Laertius * aſcribes to Pythagoras, 
That all the Air is full of Souls, which are Heroes 


and Demons. 
This Opinion was aſſerted by the Greeks, before 


le of the Time of Thales, particularly by Hefied ; but 


whether that be Argument enough to deny, that 
Thales had it from the Agyprians, I queſtion ; 
that they held it in the ſame Manner, we may learn 
by © Zamblichus. Beſides, Pythagoras and Plato 
(whom Plutarch joins in the Tenet with Thales) 
drew their Learning from the ſame Fountain. 


Set. 4. Of the Soul. 


PL and Stobæus ſay, That Thales firft af- 
firm'd the Soul to be auloromme, a ſelf-moving 
Nature. * Ariftotle, that he calls it A, in 
reſpe& to the Motion it gives to other I hings, in 
which are included both Parts of the Definition of 
the » Platonifts, a Subſtance, having within itſelf 
a Power to move itſelf and other Things : W hich 
Plato * argues to this Effect: The fir/t of Motions is 
that whereby a Thing moves itſelf ; the ſecond, that 
whereby. it moves another : Every Thing that moves 
itſelf, lives; every li Thin ing lives, becauſe it 
moves itſelf, therefore the Power of Self-motion i: 
the Eſſence of that Subſtance which we call the Soul, 
whic ' is the Cauſe of the firft Generation and 
Motion of - Things which- are, were, and ſhall be 
and of all their Contraries, as of all Tranſmuta- 
tion, the Principal of Motion, and therefore more 
ancient than the , which it moves by a ſecond 
Motion. And afterwards declares theſe to be the 
Names of the Soul's Motion, to will, to confider, 
to take care, ta conſult, to judge rightly, and not 
rightly, to joy, to grieve, to dare, to fear, to hate, 
to Iu and the like. Theſe which are the firſt Mo- 
tions, and fuſcipient of the ſecond corpora, bring all 
7p into nee, Br and 22 Concretion 
Condenſation, and Karefaction. 
This Opinion, firſt raiſed by e was enter- 
tained in the Schools with the Aﬀent of Pythage- 


t Dx myſtes. 


ras, 
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ras v, Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, till exploded 


by * Ariſtotle, whoſe chief Arguments againſt it 
were. theſe, 1. That nothing is moved but what 
is in Place, nothing in Place but what hath Quan- 
tity, which, becauſe the Soul wants none of -the 
four Kinds of Motion (viz. Lation, Alteration, 
Diminution, Accretion) are compatible (per ſe) to 
her. Secondly, that Self. motion is not eſſential to 
the Soul, becauſe ſhe is moved accidentally, by ex- 
ternal Objects. The firſt, if underſtood of Cir- 
cumſcription, not only denies the Motion of all 
Things, that are definitively in Place, as Spirits, 
but of the higheſt Sphere, if compared with Ari- 
jtztle's Definition of Place; yet that ſome of theſe 
Species of Motion, tho* in a different extraordinary 
Manner, are competent to the Soul, and not acci- 
dentally, may be argued, 1. From the further 
Diffuſion of the Soul, according to the Augmenta- 
tion of the Body. 2. From Intellection, which is 
acknowledged a Perfection, and conſequently a 
Kind of Alteration, which that Thales underſtood 
to be one of the Soul's Motions, is clear from that 
Apophthegm aſcribed to him by Laertius, the 
fwifteſt of all Things is the Mind, for it over-runs 
all T hings : Whence d Cicero (contefling almoſt in 
every Word of Thales, that nothing is ſtiſter than 
the Mind, that no Swiftneſs may compare with the 
Swiftneſs of the Mind) would interpret the drei- 
e of Ariſtotle, a continued and perpetual Motion, 

The ſecond Reaſon may be queſtioned by com- 
paring the Acts of the Memory, and Reminyſcence ; 
the firſt occaſioned by exterior Things yet objective 
only, ſo that the Motion is within herſelf ; but by 
the other ſhe moves herſelf, from a Privation to a 
Habit, without the Help of any Exterior. 

It is worth Notice, that among theſe and other 
Reaſons alledged by © Ariftotle to deſtroy this Aſſer- 
tion, one is the Poſſibility of the Reſurrection of 
the Body; but this @s & waged. 


From the Tecond Part of the Difference in the 


Definition (viz. from moving other Things) Tha- 


les argued, that the Loadſtone and Amber had 
Souls; the firſt becauſe it draws Iron; the ſecond 
Straw. He further (faith Laertius) aſſerted thoſe 
Things we count inanimate, to have Souls ; arguing 
it from the Loadftone and Amber : The Reaſon of 
which latter Example, Aldebrandinus falſely in- 


terprets its Change of Colour, and jarring as it were | 
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mortal, and according t6 © Cherilus, was the ficlt 
that held ſo. © Cicero aſeribes the Original of this 
Opinion to Pherecides, but-it- rather. ſeems-to have 
been brought by Thales from the Egyptians ; that 
they held fo > Herodotus atteſts, * 5 


Set. 5. Of the World. 


Hales held, * that there was but one World, 

and that * made by God ; which Truth was 
followed by all Philoſophers ; as Arifftatle confeſ- 
ſeth, until he rejected it, to defend, by the contra- 
ry, an Aſſertion equally falſe, that the World is 
everlaſting, which could not be, ſaith he, if it had 
Beginning, | . 
That * the World being God's Work, is the fair- 
of of Things, whatſoever difþo 


fed in lively Order 
eing a Part thereof, for which Reaſon Pythagoras 
(according to Plutarch) called it firſt a 
That Night is elder than Day. This Circum- 
ſtance of the Creation was held likewiſe by“ Or- 
pbeus and Heſftod, who had it from the Phenicians : 
For this Reaſon the Numidians *, Germans 1, and 
Gauls *, reckoned by Nights. „ AW, 
s That the World is —_— and go Gad 19 
the Soul thereof, diffuſed through every Part, whoſe 
divine Moving Virle penetrates the Element 
Water. Thus explained by the Hermetick Phi- 
oſophers : The divine Spirit, who produced this 
World out of the firſt Water, being infus'd, as it 
were, by a continual Inſpiration into the Works 
of Nature, and diffus d largely through, by à cer- 
tain ſecret and continual Act, moving the whole, 
and every Particular according to its Kind, is the 
Soul of the World. OTC, | A 
T hat the * World is contained in Place, T his 
agrees with the Definition of Place by Space ; but 
they who with Ari/teile define a Place a » 
tho' they hold the Parts of the World to be in Place, 
as ſorced to deny the whole to be ſo. 
That in the World there is no Vacuum *, in which 
(as Plutarch obſerves) - all Philoſophers agree, who 
affirm the World to be; animated, and.governed 
by Providence; the contrary deſended by thoſe” 
who maintain that it conſiſteih of Atoms, is inani- 
mate, not governed by Providence. 


een 
That * Matter is fluid and 'variae......- 
That = Bodies are paſſible an diviſible, in in- 


at Pciſon: But © Ariſtotle more plainly ; for of mitum, and continuous, as are alſo a Line, Super- 


thoſe whom we mentioned, Thales ſeems to haus taken 
the Soul to be ſomething umuriter, apt to move, ſince 
1 affirmed a Stone to have a Sous, becauſe it moved 

ron. | | 


He afferted likewiſe the Soul (of Man) to be im- 


V Stob. Ecl, phyſ. lib. 1. z Ariſt, de anima. I. 2. 
Laert. 1.24 e De anima 1.2. f Le. ibid. 
1 De Calo 1. 10. 12. m Laert. ibid. n De 


t Lace” 
* 2 


fecies, Place and Tine. | 


3. le o$ wi 

That ? Mi/tion is made: Compeſition the Ele- 
T hat - the Stars are „ ya fiery 3 , 

earth y. — — — 


Nr 


Part l. 
22 os chu the whole ſuperior Bo- 
to * " 
27 That the Mr i of the ſame Nature with the 
Sun, that ſbe is illaminuied by bim, Plutarch and 
Stobeus affirm this to be firſt held by Thales, tho? 
Budemus cited by * Then aſcribe it to Anaximander. 
That the monthly Otcultations of #he Mom are 
— the nearneſs of the Sun ſhining round her. 
* t there is but * one Earth, ® round, in 
of a Globe, © ſeated in the Miaſt of the World, to 
which relates that Speech aſcribed to him by Cles- 
demus, that, if the Earth were taken out of the 


IWerld, there muſt of Neceſſity follow @ Confuſion of 


all Things. 

That the <y of Nilus is cauſed by the 
Eteſian (yearly) Winds, which rife with the Dog- 
ſtar, after the Summer Solftice, and beginning the 
Blow from the North, ſpread (as Arifotle deſcribes 
them) into remote Quarters. Theſe (faith © Plu- 
tarch) bletoing directiy againſt Egypt, cauſe the Na- 
ter to „ that the Sea, driven by theſe Winds, 
entereth within the Mouth of that River, and hin- 
dereth it, that it —_ itſelf freely into 
the Sea, but it repulſed. Whereupon (adds f Diodo- 
rus Siculus) it overflows Egypt, which lieth low 
and level. But this Reaſon, tho it ſeem plauſible, 
is eafily diſproved ; for if this were true, all the 
ieh are diſcharged into the Sea, oppoſite to 


Winds, ſbonld have the Over flow- 
hus Diodorus, in his — Diſcourſe 


1 vb 
vt, PN 


. 
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fome more generally, other 


ſcalenous 


that 


x qa - — 


9 
r* 
it the Tranſition from 
Confideration to 
. efore po? yp Phoenicians, by 
fon of Merchandize and Traffich, the certain 
Knowledge of Numbers had its Beginning ; /o like- 
wiſe among the Egyptians, Geometry was found out 
= the forejaid Occafien ; and Thales going t9 
A brought over this Science into Greece: 
many Things he found out biel: and taught 
his Fellows the Principles of many Things, declaring 
ings more plainly, Next 
him Ameriſtus, Brother to Steſichorus the Poet, is 
remiſebered * as having touched Geometry, of whom 
Hippias the Elean, makes Mention, as eminent in 
thet Knowledge : er theſe, Pythagoras conſider- 
ing the Principles therefore more highly, advanced it 
into à liberal Science. 


weration, it proceeds from imperſect ty 
therefore, — — Roa ſon 4 
* 


Seck. 1. Propoſitions invented by bim. = 


Hat he improved (as Proclus implies) the Geo- 
metry which he learned of the Egyptians, with 
many Propofitions of his own, is confirmed by 
Laertius, who ſaith, that he much advanced theſe 
Things, the Invention whereof Callimachus in the 
Tambicks, _— to Euphorbus the Phrygian, as 
riangles, and athers. Nor is it to be 
doubted, but that many of them are of thoſe, which 
Eathd hath reduced into bis Elements; whoſe De- 
ſign it was to collect and digeſt thoſe that were in- 
vented by others, accurately demonſtrating ſuch as 
were more negligently proved, but of chem only, 
theſe are known to be his. | | 
I. [* Every Diameter divides its Circle into two 
Parts.) This Propoſition, which Euclid 
makes Part of the Definition of a Diameter, Pro- 
cles affifſms to have been firſt demonſtrated by 


Thales. 
teles Triangles, the Angles at the 
Lids other, and thoſe right 


oe are 


Ihſceles, the Angles 
Roe nth om abs ol a 


0 * 
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teſts this Theorem to have been invented by Thales, 


but firſt demonſtrated by Euclid, 


4. [* If two Triangles have two Angles equal to ſacrifice an Qs : 
two Angles, the one to the other, and one Side equal 2 
eus. 


to one Side, either that which is adjacent to the equal 
Angles, or that which ſubtendeth one of the equal 
Angles, they ſhall likewiſe have the other Sides, equal 
to the other Sides, both to both, and the remaining 
Angle equal to the remaining Angle.] * Eudemus at- 
tributes this Theorem (ſaith Proclus) to Thales, for 
ſhowing the, Diſtance of Ships upon the Sea, in that 
Manner as he is ſaid to do, it is neceſſary that be 
perform it by this, | 
Pamphilia (ſaith Laertius) affirms, that be firſt 
deſcribed the Rectangle Triangle of a Circle. ] Ra- 
mus atttibutes to Thales (upon this Authority of 
Laertius) the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Pro- 
poſitions of the fourth Book of Euclid, which are 
concerning the Adſcription of a Triangle and a 
Circle, and conſequently takes xarayeZ\a: here to 
include both Inſcription and Circumſcription ; 
whereas in all thoſe Propoſitions, there is nothing 
proper to a Rectangle Triangle; ſo that if the 
Word segen be retained, it muſt relate to the 
31ſt Propoſition of the third Book, whence may be 
deduced the Deſcription of a Rectangle Triangle in 
a Circle, But becauſe there is no ſuch Propoſition 
in Euclid, and this hath but an obſcure Reference 
to Part of that Theorem; it is to be doubted that 
the Text of Laertius is corrupt, and the Word (or 
Mark xyxax inſerted by Accident, without which 
theſe Words xz2T@y2i-la:i 73 Terywror beJoywrior ex- 
actly correſpond with thoſe of Vetruvius, Pytha- 
goricum trigonum orthogonium deſcribere : by which 
he means (as he at large expreſſeth “ elſewhere) the 
forty-fifth Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, 
that in Reftangle Triangles, the Square of the Hy- 


potheneuſe is 5 to the Square of the Sides contain- 
ing the right Angle. That Vitruvius, Proclus, and 


others, attribute this Invention to Pythagoras, con- 
firms it to be the ſame here meant by Laertius ; 
who adds, that Thales for the Invention ſacrificed an 
Ox, tho athers (ſaith he) among whom is Apollo- 
dorus, aſcribe it to Pythagoras, And in the Life 
of Pythagoras, he cites the ſame Apollodorus, that 
Pythagoras ſacrificed a Hecatomb, having out, 
that the Hypotheneuſe of a right angled Triangle, is 
of equal Power to the two Sides, including the right 
Angle according to the Epigram. 2 4 


That noble Scheme Pythagoras devis d, 
For which a Hecatomb be ſacrific'd. 


Cicero *, tho' he differs in the Author, agrees in 


Quantity of the Offering with Laertius; affirming, 
that Pythagorus, _ any new Invintion, uſed ta 

Which Kind of Gratitude 
les, was imitated by others alſo, as by Per- 


Finding three Spiral Lines, in Section: fo... 
Perſeus an Offering to the Gods did give. 


| Set. 2. Of his taking the Height of the Pyramid. 


THE Pyramids of Egypt are ſuppoſed by * Selinus, 


Auſonius , Ammianus Þ Marcellinus, and © 1 
ſiodorus, to caſt no Shadow at all, which (as Mr. 
Greaves hath obſerved in his excellent Diſcourſe up- 
on this Subject) muſt be meant either of the Sum- 
mer-time, or which is nearer the Truth, that for 
the three Quarters of the Year, they have none at 
Mid-day. 1 | 

For, that Thales by the Shadow meaſured their 
Height is acknowledged. Hieronymus ſaith, be 
meaſured the Pyramids by the Shadow, obſerving 
when they are of equal Bigneſs. *© Pliny affirms he 
found out a Way to take the Height of them, and all 
ſuch like, by meaſuring the Shadow, at what Time 
it is equal to the Body. But * Plutarch hath given 
a more regular and exact Account of his Manner 
of Operation, by erecting a Staff perpendicular upon 
the End of the Shadow of the Pyramid, and by two 
Triangles made by the Beams of the Sun, be 


firated, that what Proportion there was between the 


Shadows, the ſame was betwixt the Pyramid and the 
Staff A Demonſtration ſo rational, that it is the 
ordinary Way of taking Heights by Shadows, 
ſounded upon this Theorem. r 3 

s Of equiangle Triangles, the Sides that are about 
equal Angles are proportional, and the Sides that 


ſubtend the equal Angles are homologous. | 
Which, if Proclus had as. far as the 
ſixth Book of Euclid, we in all Likelihood 


have found aſcribed to Thales; for the ſame Argu- 
ment wherewith Eudemus proves him Inventor of 
the fourth Theorem in the foregoing Section, where- 
by he took Diſtances, is of equal Force in this, 
be Height of the gray Pg (wbigh Mei, 
x Height great Which 71 
meaſured) is * Ne tw Mr. 
Greaves) 499 Feet, by Veclining Alcent b9.p Font, 
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Part T. 
and Setting of ſome principal Stars, (fo imperſect, 
that Plato calls all thoſe who fatisfy themſelves 
with ſuch ſuperficial Knowledge, 4ftronomers ac- 
cording to Hefiod) we may with Eudemus and others 
affirm, that Thales was the 2 of the Grecians that 
was shilful in Aſtronomy. hich Science * Pliny 
aſſerts to have been brought out of Phænicia; Ari- 
fratle ', that the Grecians owe much of it to the E- 


gyptians, where it hath been a long time praQtiſed :. 


T hither, indeed, ® Thales acknowledgeth that he 
travelled to confer with Aſtronomers, 


Set. 1. Of the Celeſtial Sphere. 


T Hales and Pythagoras (faith Plutarch repeated 
4 by " Stebeus) with their Followers, affirm, 
the Cel:ftial Sphere is divided into five Circles (which 
they call Zones) whereof one is called Artick, and is 
always in View to us; one of the Summer Tropicks, 
one the Eguinoctial, one the Winter Trepick, one the 
Antartick Circle, never ſeen by us. The oblique 
Circle, called the Zodiac, lieth under the three mid- 
ale Circles, it toucheth them all three as it paſſeth, 
and each of them is cut in right Angles by the Meri- 
dian, which goeth 
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be muſt likewiſe know the Sun to be greater than 
the Moon: Nor is it much mended by thoſe who 
read x wyts 73 77 A hν,ꝭ 73 77 oeamair, the 
Text ſeems rather to require C@J1axz for cee, 
or ſomething to that Effect, of which thus, Ar- 
chimedes, this we ſuppoſe when Ariſtarchus ſaith, 
the Sun appeareth, as being the 720th Part of the 
Circle of the Zodiac; for he confidered hew he might 
by Inſtruments take the Angle made in the Eye by the 
Sun's apparent Diameter: But to take any ſuch 
Thing exattly is not eaſy ; for neither the Sight nor 


the Hand, nor the Inſtruments wherewith the Ob- 


ſervation is made, are of Credit ſufficient to demon- 
rate it exattly. This Correction Apulcius thus 


confirms, in his declining Age be made an excellent 
Demonſtration of the Proportion of the Sun, which I 
have not only learned (ſaith Apuleius) but confirmed 
by Practice, hnw many times the Sun's Magnitude 
is comprehended in the Circle which his Motion 
makes, This, as ſoon as he found out, Thales 
ſhewed to Mandryatus of Pryene, who being infinite- 
ly delighted with this new and unexpefted Knowledge, 
bad him ask what he would in Recempence for ſuch 
an excellent Invention It will be Reward enough 


ole to Pole. Unjuſtly for me, ſaid Thales, if what you have learned of 


therefore is the Invention of the Zones aſcribed by me, whenſoever you communicate it to others, you pro- 


o Poſidonius to Parmenides; and that of the Obli- 
zuity of the Zodiac by ® others to Anaximander, Py- 
thagoras, or /Enipodes. 

4 Eudemus faith, that he fit obſerv'd the Tropics ; 
Lacrtius, that be firſt | 
Sun from Trepict to Tropick. The Word Teira, 
ſignifies not only the Solſtices, but the Equinoxes 
likewiſe: * Sextus Empiricus. The Tropick Signs 
are thoſe into which the Sun coming, changeth and 
maketh Converſions of the Air; ſuch a Sign is Aries, 


aud the oppoſite to it Libra, ſo alſo Capric. and Canc. Bea 


for in Aries is made the vernal Converſion, in Capr. 
the Winter, in Canc. the Summer, in Libra the au- 
tumnal. This Expoſition * Laertius confirms, 
when he faith that Thales compoſed only two Trea- 
tiſes, one 7 the Tropicis, the other of the Eguinoctials, 
and that be diſtinguiſhed the Seaſons of the Year. 


Ses 2: Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


1 Sun, which is the Angle made in the Eye, 
to be the 7 20th Part of his Orb: This, doubt- 
lefs, is ing of f Laertizs, his Words theſe, 
788 Hoc drepire]o. Than which Read- 

| Sun to be 720 Times leſſer 
Moon, nothing is more ridiculous ; for 
is granted by all) the Cauſe of Eclipſes, 


147 

f : 
: 
; 


(as is 


FP 


ot 


found out the Acceſſion of the 


feſs me to be the Inventor. 


He firſt found out the Conſtellation of the leſſer 
Bear, Callimachus | 


He to Miletus ſaid, invited 

By Thales“ Glory, who quick-fighted, 
Is faid t have mark'd the leſſer Bear, 
The Star by which Phoenicians ſteer. 


Hyginus affirms that he firſt called it *Agx)G-, the 


r. 
Set. 3. Of Eclipſes. 


HE was the firſt * (faith Laertius) that | Sande 

Eclipſes, as Eudemus affirms in his Aſftrologic 
Hiftory ; for which Xenophanes and Herodotus ad- 
mire bim; attefted alſo by Heraclitus and Democri- 
tus. * Theon Smyrneus, and ? Clemens Alexandri- 
nes cite the fame Place of Eudemus ; the Scope of 
whoſe Book was the Hiſtory of Aſtrologers, and 
what ny one found out. Thus likewiſe Pliny, 
amongſt the Grecians, the firſt that ſearched inte 
Eclipjes, was T bales the Mileſian. | 
* Phutarch affirms, that he was the firft that ob- 


ſerved the Etlipſe of the. Sun, and ſaid, that it was 


I 
occaſioned by the Moon, coming in à direct Line un- 
derneath him, which may be ſeen in a Baſon of Ma. 
ter or Looking-glaſs. * That the Eclipſe of the Mn 
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is cauſed by the Shadow of' the Earth, which being 
placed betwixt theſe twe Stars, darkens the leſſer, 

The Teſtimony of Heredatus, alledged by La- 
ertius is this: © A five Years War was raiſed be- 
tween the Lydians and the Medes, in which ſome- 
times the Medes had the better of the Lydians, 
ſometimes the Lydians of the Medes, and one Battle 
was fought by Night : The War being thus equal 
an both Sides, in the fixth Year, the Armies being 
jeined, it happened as they were fighting, the Day 
on a ſudden became Night ; which Alteration of that 
Day, Thales a Mileſian bad foretold the Ionians, 
deſigning the Year wherein it ſhould happen. The 
Lydians and Medes ſeeing the Day turned to Night, 
* off fighting, and labaured to conclude a mutual 
Peace, which, by the Mediation of Syenneſis King 
of Cilicia, and Labynetus King of Babylon (whom 
Scaliger conceives to be Nebuchadnezzar) was 
concluded, with the Marriage of Ary@na Daughter 
of Alyattes, with A/tzages, Son of Cyaxares, rati- 
fed by drinking Blood. 

This is the Story of that memorable Eclipſe, the 
Time whereof is uncertain: * Pliny placeth it in 
the fourth Year of the forty-eight Olympiad, be- 
fore the Building of Rome 170 Years: * Selinus in 
the 49th Olympiad, the 604th Year after the De- 
ſtruction of Trey; which falls upon the firſt Year 
of that Olympiad. 
Eudemus) about the fiftieth Olympiad, at what 
time Cyaxares, Father of Miyages, reigned in Me- 
dia : Alyattes, Father of Creſus in Lydia. Euſe- 
bius in the ſecond Year of the forty-eighth Olym- 
piad, 1430 Years after Abraham, Cleomedes ſaith, 
it was total in Helleſpont ; in Alexandrina, but of 
ten Digits. Foannes Antiochenus faith, it ' conti- 
nued many Heurs ; but they could not exceed three. 

Of later Writers differing Accounts thereof are 
delivered by theſe : 

Ricciolus placeth it before the Incarnation 585 
Years, May 28th about 6 a-Clock in the After- 
noon, the Digits eclipſed 12. 56. 

Calviſius before the Incarnation 607 Years Olym- 
piad 43. 4. differing from Pliny 18 Years. | 

The learned Biſhop of Armagh, in the Reign of 
Cyaxares, Olympiad 44. 4. the 147 Year of Nabe- 
naſſar, the fourth Day of the E 
chon, according to the Julian Account September 
20 feria 1. beginning after Sun-riſe 1 1555 25˙. 
Digits eclipſed 9. continuing ours. 


e Lib 1. 2 f Lib. 2. cap. z Cap, 20. 
Nn TY rd 8 To 
. rz.“ Hood ba 


b Clemens Alexandrinus (citing G 


perſect is the 
ſixty five Days, 
twelve Seconds. 


GOptian Month PA- 


E X S. Fart I. 
ſults not with the Circumſtances of the Story, as 
beginning too early in the Morning, and being doe - 
fective as to the ty in Pentus and Leſſer Alia. 

Lansbergius, Olympiad. 48. 5 the 163 Year of 
Nabonaſſar, the 12th Day of Tyb:, which is May 
28, Digits eclipſed 12, 20%. in Helleſpent: 10. 
12", in Alexangris. 

Kepler, Scaliger, Buntingus, and Salianus, fol 
_ — Digits eclipled (according to Buntin- 
gus} 11. 30®, 

Neither is it eaſy to determine whether this Va- 
riety ariſes from the Incertainty of the Aſtronomers 
or of the Chronologers. | 


Set. 4. Of the Near. 


] fertins * faith, that he diftinguiſhed the Seaſons 
of the Year, that, be firſt called the la Day of 
every Month tian, the thirtieth Day, he di- 
vided the Year into three hundred ſixty and five Days, - 
This Calculation of the Year he ſeemed fo have 
learned in Egypt, where it was in Uſe, thus ex- 
plained and commended by Herodotus, The E- 
gyptians were af all Men the firſt that found out the 
Tear, diſtinguiſbing it in'o twelve Months; this they 
from the Stars, and more judicioufly (in 


make up the Time ; but the 
Tat 
yearly five Days, whereby the Account of the Circle 
of Time returning into itſelf is made good. 

This was called in later Times, tbe Egyptian 
Year (perhaps becauſe uſed by Ptolomy, who lived 
in Egypt) in Diſtinction from the Julian Year, 
which was then uſed in all the Weſtern Parts, 
and hath the Addition of fix Hours: The moſt 

Gregorian, conſiſting of three hundred 
five Hours, forty nine Minutes, 


Stars, be fell into „Dl (wherein 
| ined 
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When . they upbraided him, faith ® Ari with 
„ it is other Things, Place contains the World; the faireft 


by Aftrology, forefeeing the Plenty of the World, for whatſoever is orderly diſpoſed is Part 
that Year, before the Winter thereef ; the wiſeft is Time, for it rs found out all 


aid, that he 
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from that Aſperſion. 


his Poverty, as if Philoſophy were 


Olives that would be 
was gone, antequam florere ccepiſſent, (faith * Cice- 
ro) gave earneft, and bought up all the Places 
Oil at Miletus and Chios, which be did with little 
Money, there being no other Chapman at that Time 
to raiſe the Price; and when the Time came that 
many were ſought for in haſte, be ſetting what Rates 
on them be pleaſed, by this Means got together much 
Money, and then ſhewed, that it was eaſy for Phi- 
4 rich, if they would themſelves, but 
t Wealth was not their Aim. To this? Plutarch 
alludes, when be ſays, that Thales is reported to 
have practiſad Merchandize. 


CHAP. IX. 
His Moral Sentences. 


Or his Moral Sentences thoſe are firſt to be re- 
membered which 4 Plutarch mentions upon 
this Occafion. ; | 
Amaſes King of Egypt entering into Conteſtation 
with the King of Etbiepia concerning Wiſdom, 
propounded theſe Queſtions to be reſolved by him ; 
What is oldeft of all Things, what faireft, what 
greateſt, what wiſeft, what moſt common, what moſt 
profitable, what moſt hurtful, what moſt powerful, 
what moſt eaſy ? 

The Anſwers of the Ethiopian were theſe, the 
oldeſt of Things is Time, the wiſeſt Truth, the 
faireſt Light, the moſt common Death, the moſt 
profitable God, the moſt hurtful the Devil, the moſt 

rfu} Fortune, the moſt eaſy that which pleaſcth. 

ales demanded of Niloxenus whether Amaſfis ap- 
roved theſe Solutions? Nilorenus, who was ſent 
y Amaſis into Greece with theſe other Queſtions 
to be reſolved by the Sages, anſwered, that with 
fome he was fatisfied, with others not; and yet, 
replies Tales, there is not one but is erroneous and 
betrays Ignorance. As for the firſt, how can it be 
that Time is the ala of Things, when 
it paſt, the other preſent, the third yet 
that which is to come muff in be 
younger than all Men or Things? Next, to 
that Truth is Wi r 
oy, that Light and ſeeing is all one. ain, 
Haier Licks fair, > deth he forget the 
concerning God and the Devil are bold 


one Part 
to come, 


A 
thus 


for 


& 8 > 15 
it is nat commen to the Living. The n»ft ancient 

1 Things js God, for he never had Beginning or 
rth, the greateft Place of the World containeth all 


Things already deviſed, and will find but all that 


ſhall be ; the moſt common Hope, for that remains 


with ſuch as have notbi e; the moſt profitable 
V — for it maketh af Tn, wſeful * 4 
ous; * the moſt hurtful, Vice, for it deftroyeth all 
good Things ; the mt » Neceſſity, for that 
only is invincible ; the moſt eaſy, that which agreeth 
with Nature, for even Pleaſures are many Times 


ven over and cloy us. 
To which Apoph theſe are added by * La- 
ertius, The My of Things is the Mind, fer it 
over-runs all. He a d that there is no Difference 


betwixt Life and Death; being thereupon asked why 
he did not die, becauſe, ſaith be, there is no Dif- 


ference ; to one who asked which was eldeſt, Night 


or Day, he anſwered, Night by a Day; another en- 
guiring whether a Man might do ill and conceal it 


from the Gods z nor think it ſaid be. To an Adulte- 


rer, queſtioning him if he might clear bimſe 
Oath qr ſays he, is worſe than p> td 
Being demanded what was difficult, he anſwered, to 
know one's ſelf; what eaſy, to be rul'd by another; 
what ſweet, to follow one's own Will ; what divine, 
that which hath neither Beginning nor End. At his 
Return from Travel, being demanded what was 
the flrangeſi Thing he bad ſeen, he anſwered, 4 
Tyrant old. What will help to bear ill Fortune ? 
to behold our Enemies in worſe. How ſball a Man 
live juſtly ? by avojding what be blames in others. 
Who is happy be who hath a ſound Body, a rich 
Fortune, and a decile Nature. 

Plutarch adds theſe ; We may well report pro- 
bable News, but improbable ſhould not be related. 
We: ought not to believe our Enemies in credible 
Things, nor to diſtruſt aur Friends in incredible. Pe- 
riander being much troubled at a Monſter which a 
Youth brought him, born of a Mare, with the Head 
only of a Horſe, the reft reſembling a Man, he ad- 
viſed him nat to take Care for Expiation of what the 

redigy portended, iys N cu wagandy (faith he) 
die 7 wy xeacovas re EQ lr, & bid ores ture 
nas desc. | 

Stobzeus theſe ; * Being demanded how far Fulſe- 

ruth, as far, ſaith he, as 
the Eyes from the Ears, It is bard but good to know 
ourſelves, for that is to live according to Nature. 

His moral P are thus delivered by Demetri- 
us Phalereus ; ? If thou art a Surety, Loſs is nigh ; 
be equally of Friends freſent and abſent ; 
in, r Stob. fer. e. 11. » Etiam apud 
bus epeeoving the forums, Plotay. de Dui. Socr. 


Study 


T = & 
Mind : enrich 
Let not any Words fol. 
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udy not to beautify thy Face but thy 
= t ſelf by Wn} Means. 
from thee which may —_— thes to him who hath 
committed any Thing in Truſt to thee (i. e. be true 
to thy Truſt.) Cheriſh thy Parents, Entertain not 
Evil. I bat thou beftoweſt on thy Parents, thou 
ſhalt receive from thy Children in thy old Age. It 
is hard to under/land well. The fweetc/ſt Thing i: 
to enjoy our Defire. Idleneſs is troubleſome. Intem- 
perance hurtful. Ignorance intolerable. Learn and 
teach better Things. Be not idle tho” rich. Con- 
ceal thy domeſtic Illu. To avoid Envy be not pitiable. 
Uſe Moderation. Belicye not all, If a Governor, 
rule thyſelf. I follow thoſe Cop'es of Stobeus, that 
aſcribe theſe to Thales rather than to Pittacus, be- 
cauſe the greater Part are confirmed by Laertius. 

Auſanius hath reduced theſe into Verſe under his 

Name. 


Fear ere thou fin, thyſelf tho' none elſe nigh ; 
Lite fades, a glorious Death can never die. 

Let not thy Tongue diſcover thy Intent, 

*T'is Miſery to dread, and not prevent. 

He helps his Foes that juſtly reprehends. 

He that unjuſtly praiſeth, harms his Friends, 

That's not enough that to Exceſs extends. 


His Motto was, according to Laertius, Know 
thyſelf ; according to * Didymus and * Hyginus, If 
thou be a Surety, Loſs is nigh; by > Hermippus, 
this is aſcribed to him, tho' by others to Socrates : 
He gave Thanks to Fortune for three Things : Firſt, 
That he was born rational, not a Beaſt ; ſecondly, 
that a Man, not a IVaman; thirdly, that a Greci- 
an, not a Barbarian. 

There are beſide cited by Laertius, under the 
Name of «Joutya, or loſe Verſes, theſe Sentences, 


Net many Words much Wiſdom ſignify. 
Chooſe one Thing excellent, to which apply 


Thy Mind, and flop the Mouth of Calumny. 


CHAP. X. 
His Judgment in Civil Affairs. 


POliticks were, according to Laertius, his firſt 
Study, in which his Advice was of great Au- 
thority, tho' he were the only Perſon (as © Cicero 
obſerves) of the ſeven wiſe Men, that was not Ruler 
of the City wherein he lived. 
Of his 113 herein we have two Inſtances; 
the firſt from * Herodotus ; Good alſo, even befire 


the Deftruttion of Ionia, was the Advice of Thales, 
z Clem. Alex. Strom. . a Fab. 21. 


quam avitatum tribus legibus parerent. 


lieſians to enter into League with him. 


b Laert. :. 34: e De Orator. 1. 
vag, nds Foo wuulGro Sai xardwreg u Ne kt, obich | SE bp, 
aliarum i thus: Nihilo minus eodem loco haberi tribus : Both (I conceive) amiſs. 


L E S. Part I. 
a Mileſian, afar off by Deſcent a Phoenician, who 
commanded the Tonians to build one common Council- 
Hall, and that in Teos, for that Teos is im the 
Mid/t of Tonia, and the reft of the inhabited Cities, 
nevertheleſs, to be in Repute, according as the Citi- 
Zens Were. 

The other cited by © Laertius (with no leſs Ap- 
plauſe) is this. In the firſt Year of the fifty eighth 
Olympiad, Cræſus King of Lydia, fearing the 
greatneſs of Cyrus, and encouraged thereunto, as 
he conceived, by the Oracle, ſent Ambaſſadors 
and Preſents to the moſt conſiderable of the Greci- 
ans, perſuading them to join with him in an Expe- 
dition againſt Cyrus, which the Lacedemonians, 
with many others did: But Thales forbad the Mi- 
It appears 
(adds Laertius) that his Advice in Civil Affairs was 
excellent; for this Thing (Cyrus getting the better.) 
preſerv'd the City. 

et did he afford Cræſus his particular Aſſiſtance 
in paſſing his Army over Hahs, as the Grectans af- 
firm, tho' f Herodotus be of a contrary Opinion, 
who gives this Account of both. I ben Craſus 
was come to the River Halys, then, I believe, by 
Bridges that were there, he paſſed over his Army ; 
but the common Report of the Grecians ig, that I ha- 
les the Mileſian was he who conveyed it over : For 

Crœſus being doubtful over what Part of the River 
his Army ſhould paſs, there being in theſe Days no 
Bridges, Thales, who was in the Field with him, 
is ſaid to have cauſed the River that did.run on the 
left Hand of the Army, to run alſo on the right, 
which he brought to paſs thus. Beginning above the 


Trench, he digggd a deep Trench, and brought it in 
the Faſhion of Half moon, that the River being 
turned inte i Trench from the former Channel at 
the Back 4 and paſſing by the Camp, 


came into Ibe old Channel Main, ſo that as ſoon as 
the River{was thus divided, (which Lucian 8 ſaith, 
was day in one Night) it became ferdable on either 
Side? Some ſay that the old Channel was quite made 
up, but that I do not believe, for then, how could 
they in their Return paſs ever ? That this is the 
Meaning of Herodotus, miſtaken by Yalla, will 
appear from the Scholiaſt of Ariſtapbanes, who re- 
lates it in the ſame Manner, not without ud- 
ing Thales for his Excellency in Mechanicks. N 

He was a great Enemy to Tyrants, and account- 
ed all Monarchy little better, as appears by *- Plu- 
tarch, who makes him ſpeak thus: As or taking 
one for the other, (viz. 4 Maonarch for a Tyrant) 
© I am of the ſame Mind with the young Man, 
* who throwing 2 Stone at a Dog, hit his Step- 


4 Lib. 1. 76; N 
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mother; 


Part J. b i OF” 
© mother; it is no Matter, faid he, for even ſo, it 
© lights not amiſs, truly always eſteemed Solon very 
wiſe, for refuſing to be King of his own Country: 
and Pittacus, if he had not taken upon him a Mo- 
narchy, would never have faid, how hard it is to 
be a good Man: And P-7iander being ſeized (as 
it were with an hereditary Diſeaſe, derived from 
his Father) by the ſame Tyranny, did very well 
to endeavour as much as he could to diſen 
himſelf from it, by ſrequenting the Converſation 
of the beſt Men, inviting Sages and Philoſophers, 
and being invited by them, not approving the 
dangerous Counſel of Thrafibulus my Country- 
man, who perſuaded him to take off the Heads 
of the chiefeſt. For a Tyrant, who chooſeth 
rather to command Slaves than Free- men, is like 
a Husband-man, who preferreth the gathering of 
Locuſts, and catching of Fowl, before reaping of 
good Corn. Theſe Sovereign Authorities have 
only this Good, in Recompenſe of many Evils, 
a kind of Honour and Glory, if Men be ſo hap- 
py, that in ruling good Men, they themſelves 
prove better ; as for ſuch, who in their Office aim 
at nothing but Security, without Reſpect of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty, they are fitter to be ſet over 
© Beaſts than Men. | 

In the ſame Sympoſion, he gives this Account 
of Monarchy, mocracy, and Occonomicks. 
Tat Prince tis e who lives till he is old, and 
dies a natural Death. That n Common-wealth is 
b:jt ordered, where the Citizens are neither too rich 
nar too por. That Houſe i; be, wherein the Ma- 
fter may live meſt at caſe, 


CHAP. XI 
Of bis Writings. 9 . 


Sone affirm (faith » Laertius) that he left nothing 
behind bim in Mriting. Others, that he writ, 
Of natural Philoſophy : St. ? Auguſtin ſaithy” that 
T hales, to propagate his Doctrine to Succeſſion, ſearch- 
ed into the Secrets of Nature, and committing his 
Opinion to Monuments and Letters, grew famous. 
Of Nautich Aſtrology (mentioned by * Simplicius) 
which is by ſome aſcribed to Phocus a Samian. 
Of the Tropicks and Equinoials : which two 
Treatiſes Laerrius ſaith he compoſed, as judging the 
reft eafy to be under ond. Theſe ſeem WE thoſe 


who writ 2 
extended to two | > ait> oe 


of A Treatiſe in * 


The Hier of his cum Times : If we may give 
Credit to Foannes Antiochenus, who faith, T beſe 
Things Thales Caſtor, and Polybius mot wiſe 


' 1 $tob. Sem. 46. m hid. 4x. n Ibid. 83. 
1. 3. 1 Lib. 6. ruire Þ} lregloavel 
$ But the Interpreters render this to another 


Ve. better, we will alſo come and dwell there with you, 


CT 


o Laert. I. 1. 23. 
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Authors, committed to Writing, and after them He- 
rodotus the Hiftorian : but perhaps this may be no 
more probable, than that Pelyb:us and Caftor ſhould 
precede Herodotus. | 

Aera, of which thoſe that are cited by Laer- 
tius, we have inſerted among his moral Sentences ; 
for ſuch they were, tending to the Inſtruction of the 
common People, a kind of looſe Verſe coming near 
Proſe, whence Demoſthenes makes two Kinds of 
Poets, c per gvs x; vd aJopters, (as Caſaubon ob- 
ſerves) thoſe that write in Metre, and, (if we may 
ſo term it) thoſe that write in blank Verſe. W hat- 
ſoever Laertius in the Lives of the ſeven wiſe Mea 
produceth in this Kind, ſeemeth not to be taken 
out of any Poet, but to have been written by the 
wiſe Men themſelves. 

Epiſtles, of which two only are extant, preſerved 
by Diogenes Laertius, I. I. 43. 


Thales to Pherecydes. 


A 


— 
J Hear, that you, firſt of the Ionians, are about to 

publiſh a Diſcourſe to the Greeks concerning Re- 
ligion, and juſily you conceive that your Work ought 
rather to be laid in a publick Library than tranſ- 
mitted to uncertain Perſons : 1 therefore it may any 
Way pleaſure you, I will willingly confer with you 
about that which you have written, and if you defire, 
will viſit you at Syrus ; for neither mers nor So- 
lon the Athenian ſhould deſerve the Titles of wile 
Men, if we, who ſail d to Crete to inform ourſelves 
of Matters there, and into Egypt, to confer with 

riefts and Aftronomers, ſhould not likewiſe make a 
Journey to you : Solon alſe, if you think fit, will 
come. You who affeft home, ſeldom paſs into Ionia, 
nor care to enjoy the Saciely of Strangers; we, who 
write nothing, ſpend cur Time in travelling through 
Greece and Aſia. | 


Thales to Solon. 


FF you leave Athens, you may, in my Opinion, ſet- 

tle yourſelf (with thoſe you take, along with you ) 
at Miletus, for here is nothing to trouble you. If 
you diſlike that we Mileſians are governed by a Tyrant 
(for you are averſe to all Monarchs, even elect i u-) 
yet may you pleaſe yourſelf in the Society and Conver ſu- 
tion of me your Friend. Bias likewiſe bath ſent to 
invite you to Priene ; if to abide at Priene pleaſe you 


CHAP. XIL 
_ His Auditors and Scholars. 


THE firſt eminent Perſon of thoſe who heard 
Thales and profeſſed his Philoſophy, was A- 


p De civit. Dei, I. 8. e. 11. Vitruv. 9. 7- q Lacrt, 
igogio gd cc. 


naximander 


navimendeyr Son of Praxides a Mil:fian, who flou- 
riſhed in the Time of Polycrates Tyrant of Samos. 

Next is Anaximenes a Mileſan allo, Son of Eu- 
riſtratus, (who according to Euſebius) flouriſhed 
in the ſecond Year of the 56th Olympiad. He was 
Scholar to Anaximander and Parmenides; but that 
he heard Thales alſo, he acknowledgeth in an Epiſtle 
to Pythagoras. | 

We may (as in that Epiſtle Anaximenes doth) 
amongſt the Diſciples of Thales reckon Pythagoras 
the Samian, Inſtitutor of the 7talick Set, who be- 
ing from his Youth particularly addicted to Inveſti- 
gation of religious Myſteries, addrefs'd his firſt Jour- 
ney to Thales at Miletus, as to one that could beſt 
further his Deſign, being (according to Famblichus) 
not fully eighteen Years old; which, if we follow 
the Account of Euſebius for his Birth (the fourth 
Year of the ſeventieth Olympiad) and that of Sgſi- 
crates for his Age, eighty Years (for the reſt, the 
farther they exceed that Time, are ſo much the 
more incapable of Reconcilement) will fall about 
the ſecond Year of the fifty fourth Olympiad, which 
is the 82d of Thales. From Thalet he received the 
Rudiments of that Excellence which he afterwards 
attained. This is ——— by * 7amblichus. 
Thales, ſaith ke, entertained him very kindly, ad- 
miring the Difference between him and other Youths, 
which exceeded the Fame he had received of him. Af- 
ter that he had inſtructed bim as well as he was 
able in the Mathematicks, alledging for E xcuſe his 
old Age and Infirmity, he adviſed him to go to Egypt, 
and to converſe with the Memphian Prieſts, eſpeci- 
ally = of Jupiter, of whom he himſelf had in his 
Travels learnea 
was eſteemed wiſe ; and, ? 
Things T hales chiefly 


Time, in re 


in, ammg other 
adviſed bim to husband his 
e abſtained from Wine 


a wheres 
and Fleſb, only eating ſuch Things as are light of 
eans he procured ſhortneſs of 


Digeſtion, by which 
Sleep, Wakefulneſs, Purity of Mind, and conſtant 
Health of Body. 
CH AP. XIIL 
Of his Death. 


Hales having now lived to a great ; 
full of Honour and Wiſdom, ks fir 


Year of the fifty eighth Olympiad (when, according 


u Laert, I. a. 4. 
amp. 1. 12, 


+ £4 « 
to Pauſanias, Erxyclides was 


rned thoſe — for which by many he 


holding the Olympick Games, , 
Thirſt, and the Burden of his Years, which a- 
mounted to ni two. Laertius under-reckons 
him to have lived but eighty ſeven Years, having 
before acknow his Birth to have been in the 
firſt of the 35th Olympiad. * Petavius over-reck- 
ons, who makes him live to the End of the 58th; 
which could not be, becauſe he died Spectator of 
the Olympick Games. Lucian and © Sincellus 
more, who ſay he lived 100 Years, * Soffcrates 
comes neareſt to the Truth, who allows him to 
have lived 90 Years; and to have died in the 
58th Olympiad ; for from the firſt of the 58th are 
23 entire Oly mpiads. 

T he Manner of his Death gave Laertius occaſion 
to favour him with this Epigram. 


Viewing th'Olympick Games Elean Jove, 

Thou didft wiſe Thales from that his Race remove 
Nigher t Gif and *twas well done, now old - 
He could not well from Earth the Stars behold. 


He was buried, ing to his own Appoint- 
ment *, in a poor obſcure Part of the Milaſian Field, 
where he preſaged that in future Times their Forum 
ſhould be; upon his Tomb this Diſtich, 


Narrow the Tomb, the Fame than Heaven more 
wide, 


Of wiſeft Thales whom this Earth doth hide. 


There was alſo a Statue erected in Honour of. 
him bearing this Inſcription, 


Mileſian Thales this doth repreſent, 
Do all in wiſe Aſtrology outwent., _. 


There were five more of this Name mentioned 
by Demetrius the Magneſian, an Orator of Ca- 
lantes, an affected Imitator. A Painter of Sicyonia, 
of a great Spirit. 2 third very * con- 
temporary with Hz Homer, and Lycurgai ; 
The fourth — by Ben, "The S of 


later Times, by Diamſius in Criticis. * Laertius 
names Pher 


s as a Detractor from Thales the 


* 


843 
' 


— 
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Hilaclet *, cited by Didymus, affirms that 85. 
lon's Father was named Euphorion, but by the 
unanimous Conſent of all other Writers, he 
was called E xeceftides, a Perſon, though of ſmall 
Fortune and Account 
the moſt noble Family in Athens, deſcended from 
Codrus, d Solon deriving himſelf from Nelews, Son 
of Codrus, and from Neptune. © His Mother near 
of Kin to the Mother of Piſilratus; his Parents 
had another Sen named Dropides, Archon, the 
Year after Solon, from him was Plato deſcended. 
Solon was born (according to Laertias) at Sa- 
lamis, for which Reaſon he deſired at his Death 
that his Body might be carried thither ; but from 
his Parents and the Place of his Reſidence, he was 
firnamed Athenian. 
His Father, 


brought his Eftate 


o L O MN. 


CHAP. I. 
His Parents, Country, and Condition. 


among the Citizens, yet of of Citizens, which (faith 


* 


* 5 '4 


For conſtant Virtue is a folid Baſe : 
Riches from Man to Man uncertain paſs. 


f Ariſtotle ranks Solon the inferior Sort 


he) it manifeſt from his 
Elegies, meaning perhaps, ſome of thoſe which Plu- 
tarch cites. Lucian * ſaith, he was extremely poor: 


Palzologus , that he neither had nor valued Wealth. 


CHAP. II. 
Hate by his Means the Athenians took Salamis, 
Cyrrha, and the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 


Any (faith * Demoſthenes) of obſcure and con- 
1 Birth, , va 1 2 by Pro- 


M 


feffion of Wiſdom. Solon both living and dead flou- 
Munificence and Liberality riſhed in extraordinary Glory, to whom the utmoſt 
low, as to want even Neceſſa- Honours were not denied, for he left a Monument of 


ries : Solon (aſhamed to receive from any, being of his Yalour, the Megarzan Trophy, and of his Wij- 


a Houſe which uſed to maintain others) betook 
himſelf to mary + : Others ſay, he travelled 
rather to improve his Knowledge and Experience 
for he was a profeſſed Lover of Wiſdom, and even 
to his laſt uſed to fay, I grow old in Learning; 
Riches he eſtee med not much, but to grow rich like 


_ — Bim who abounds 

In Heaps of Gold, as in rank Corn his Grounds, 
In Mules and Horſes, whilft bis numerous Wealth 

Made pleafing by uninterr Health : 

82988 Foys, be be poſſeſt 
f Wife and Children, be is truly aft. 


And elſewhere, 


Riches I wiſh, not Riches that are plac'd 
In unjuſt Means, for Vengeance comes at laſt 


That he was and delicate, and more 
luxurious in his Verſes than beſeems a Philoſopher, 
is attributed to his practiſing Merchandize, ſuch 
Perſons requiring more than ordinary Delicacies and 
Freedoms in Recompence of their 4 great 
That he was rather in the 
the than of the 
his Verſes. . 


Kory e grow rich; ond Picer peer, 


— 


Rich, is apparent from theſe 


_ Phat $oli-—'b Lacrt-'r. 45. Plot. in Schar e fact. vit: fol Pritlus in Tiniwum. 4 Laert: 1. 46. 


umber of were theſe: 


dom, the Recovery of Salamis; the Occaſions theſe. 

* The Iſland Salamis revolted from the Atheni- 
ans to the Megarenſes ; i the Athenians hauing had 
a long troubleſome War with the Megarenſes for 
its Recovery, grew at length ſo weary, that giving 
it over, they made a Law, forbidding any upon 
Pain of Death to ſpeak or write any Thing to 
perſwade the City to re- attempt it: Solon brooking 
with much Reluctance this Ignominiy, and ſeeing 
many Men in the City deſirous to renew the 
War, (tho* not daring to move it, by Reaſon of 
the Edict) counterfeited himſeif mad, which he 
cauſed to be given out through the City, and having 
privately compoſed ſome elegiac Verſes, and got 
them by Heart, came skipping into the Forum 
with his Cap (or, as Laertius ® faith, a Garland) 
on ; the People flocking about him, he went up in- 
to the Place of the Cryer, and ſung his Elegy, be- 

ing thus : 


A Cryer 1, from Salamis the fair 
22 — this Me 7 to declare 


" The Lines wherewith they were moſt excited 


' * Rather than Atheris, would I ew'd my Birth 
' To'Pl tian, or Sicinian &a#th : ; 
For Men where Cer I go will ſay this is 
One of i} Athenians that i Salamis. 


e Phut. Sol. 
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And, 


Then let's to Salamis, renew our Claim, 
And with the Iſle recover our loft Fame. 


„ This Poem was intitled Salamis; it conſiſted 
of a hundred Verſes, very elegant: When he had 
made an End of ſinging, it was much applauded by 
his Friends, particularly by Piſtratus, who ex- 
cited the Citizens to follow his Advice: By this 
Means the Law was repealed, and the War recom- 


anenced, wherein Salon was made General: The 
common Report is, that taking Piſiſtratus along 


with him, (whence it is that ſome aſcribe the whole 
Glory of the Action to Piſiſtratus, of whom are Fron- 
tinus, Aneas and Juſtin) he ſailed to Colias, where 
finding all the Women celebrating the Feſtival of 
Ceres, he ſent a truſty Meſſenger to Salamis, who 
pretending to be a Renegade, told the Megarenſes, 
that if they would ſurpriſe the principal Women of 
Athens, they ſhould go with him — to 
Celias. The Megarenſes believing what he ſaid, 
manned a Ship, and ſent it along with him; 
Solon, as ſoon as he ſaw the Ship come from the 
Iſland, commanded the Women to retire, and as 
many beardleſs young Men to put on their Gowns, 
Head-tyre and Shoes, hiding Daggers under their 
Garments, and ſo danced and played by the Sea- 
ſide till the Enemy were landed, and their Ship at 
Anchor: By this Time the Megarenſes, deceived 
by their outward Appearance, landed in great 
Haſte, and came upon them, thinking to take them 
away by Force, ” but they ſuddenly drawing their 
Swords, ſhewed themſelves to be Men, not Nomen; 
the Megarenſes were all ſlain, not one eſcaping, the 
Athenians going immediately to the Iſland took it. 

4 Others deny it was taken in this Manner, but 
that firſt receiving this Anſwer from the Delphian 
Oracle. 


Let Sacrifice be to thoſe Heroes paid, 
Who under the Aſopian Ground are laid, 
And dead, are by the ſetting Sun ſurvey d. 


Selen by Night failed to the Iſland, and ſacri- 
iced Burnt-Offerings to the Heroes Periphemus, 
and Cichris ; then he received five hundred Men of 
the Athenians, with Condition, - that if they gained 
the Iſland, the ſupreme Government thereof ſhould 
be in them : Shipping his Men in Fiſher-boats, at- 
tended by one Ship of thirty Oars, they caſt An- 
chor by Salamis, near a Point oppoſite to Eubea : 
The Megarenſes who were in Salamis hearing an 
uncertain Rumor hereof, betook themſelves con- 
fuſedly to Arms, ſending forth a Ship to bring them 
more certain Intelligence from the Enemy, which 
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Solon, as ſoon 2s it came near, took, and killing 
the ay phe manned with choice Athenians, 
whom he co ed to make direQly for the City, 
with all poſſible in the mean time, 


with the reſt of the Mhenians, aſſaulted the Mega 


renſes by Land, and whilſt they were in Sight, they 
who were in the Ship, making Haſte, poſleſt them- 
ſelves of the Town. This Relation is confirmed 
by their Solemnity, an Athenian Ship comes thither 
firſt in Silence, then falling on with Cries and 
Shouts, an armed Man leaps forth, and runs di- 
realy towards the Scirradian Promontary againſt 
thoſe that come from the Land : Hard by-is the 
Temple of Mars, built by Salon ; for he overcame 
the Megarenſes, and let go ranſomleſs all thoſe that 
eſcaped the Miſery of the War. lian * ſaith, be 
took two Ships of the Megarenſes, whereinto he put 
Athenian Officers and Soldiers, bidding them put on 
the Armour of the Enemy, whereby deceiving the 
Megarenſes, he flew many of them unarmed. 

But the Megarenſes perſiſting in an to 
the Loſs of many Lives on both Sides, the Bulineſs 
was referred to the Lacedemonians to be decided ; 
many affirm Salon alledged the Authority of Homer, 
inſerting a Verſe into his Catalogue of Ships, which 
he thus recited at the Trial, 


Ajax twelve Veſſels brought to Salamis, 
And where th' Athenian Men had flood rant d bis. 


By which ſecond Verſe of his own making and Addi- 
tion he evinced, that Salamis of old belonged-to the 
Athenians.) But the Athenians eſteem this Relation 
fabulous, affirming, 'So/on demonſtrated to the 
Judges, that Phylæus and Euriſaces, Sons of Ajax, 
being made free Denizons by the Athenians, deliver- 
ed this Iſland to them, and dwelt, one at Brauro 
in Attica, the other in Malita, whence there is a 
Tribe named Philaide, from Phileus, of which 
was Pififtratus. * He overcame the Megarenſes in 
an Oration, getting the better of them, not with | 
crous Wards, but Weight of Argument. More 
clearly to convince them, he inflanced in the Bu- 
rial of the Dead, and —_— of the Namis 7 
Towns, uſed by thoſe of Salamis, „ as he 

digging up ſome Graves, aſter the Manner of the 
Athenians, not of the Megarenſes ; for in Megars 
they buried their Dead with their Faces to-the Eaſt, 
in Athens, to the Weſt. But Hereas of Mer 
Saying this, affirms, the Megarenſes buried alſo 
with their Faces toward the Weſt 3 for further 
| ledged, that the Athenians 
had for each Man a ſeveral Coffin, the Magorenſes 
buried three or four in the ſame. It is ſaid alſo, 
that Solon; was much helped by certain Qracles of 
Apollo, wherein he calls Salamis Jonia... This Cauſe 


NK 
was: decided by ſive Spartan, Critolaidas, Amom- 
4, <>" Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 
By this Action Solon grew into great Eſteem 
and Honour, but he became [not Jong after] much 
more admired and cried up by the Greeks, for 
—_— concerning the Temple at Delphi. The 
yrrhzans committed many Impieties againſt Apollo, 
and cut off Part of the Land belonging to him. Y Se- 
lon declared, that it behoved them to relieve it, 
and not to ſuffer the Cyrrheans to p ne the 
Oracle, but that they ſhould vindicate the Gods 
Cauſe, The Amphifioms thus inſtizated by him, 
undertook the War with much Eagerneſs, as Ari- 
fotle affirms, aſeribing to Salon the Honour of that 
Enterprize. Æſcbines faith, the Motion made by 
Solon was confirmed by the Oracle, Some affirm 
he was made General; others Alcmam : But the 
whole Army of the Greeks was (according to * Pau- 
ſanias) led by Cliſthenes, Tyrant of Sycionia, along 
with whcm they. ſent Solon from Athens to be his 
_— * Suidas faith, he was choſen Counſellor 
by thoſe who were pick'd out for the Service of that 
War. Ai Cliſthenes beſieged Cyrrha, © they 
enquired concerning the Victory; and from the Py- 
thian Oracle received this Anſwer, 


This City's Fort you ſhall not take before 
Blue Amphitrite's ſwelling Billows roar (Shore. 
Againſt my Wave-waſh'd Grove, and hallow'd 


Whereupon Solon advis'd to conſecrate the Cyrrhæ- 
an Field to Apollo, by which Means the Sea ſhould 
touch ſacred Land. He uſed alſo another Strata- 
gem againſt the Cyrrhazans; tbe River Pliſtus, 
which ran through the City, he diverted another Way, 
the Town holding out againſt the Beſfiegers, ſome 
drunk M ell. water, others Rain, which they ſaved 
in Ciflerns. He cauſed Roots of Hellebore to be 
thrown into Ph and when be it was full 
poiſoned, turned the River again into its proper 
Channel : The Cyrrhaans drinking greedily of that 
Water, were taken with a continual Flux, an 
thereby to give over the Defence of their 
The Amphictions being poſſe/t of the City, puniſhed 

yrrhæans, e the Theſe two 


the C and A 

8 were aſcribed to Chſthenes, the firſt by 

© Palienus, the ſecond by * Frontinus, but the Reaſon 

is he doing them by the Direction of Solon. 
s Solon alſo the Athenians to reduce in- 

to. their Power the Thracian Cherfaneſus. | 


CHAP. III. 


| How be compoſed Differences and Seditions at bene, 


1 and was made - Archon. 


THE. Cylniat * Impiety had for a long time 
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Cylon, 
HMegacles 
Trial, t 


the Images of the Furies, the Thread broke of itſelf, 
whereupon Megacles, with the other Archons, fell 
upon them, as perſons diſown'd by the Goddeſs ; 
thoſe that were without the Temple they ftoned, 
thoſe who run to the Altars, they were murdered ; 
they only eſcaped who ſued to their Wives, whence 
being called impious, they were accounted odious : 
Thoſe that remained of the Cylonians were grown 
very rich, and had perpetual Enmity with the Fa- 
mily of Megacles ; at what Time this Diſſention 
was the higheſt, and the People thereby divided in- 
to Factions, Solon being of much Authority amongſt 
them, taking with him the chie feſt of the City, in- 
terpoſed betwixt them, and with Intreaties and 
Advice perſuaded thoſe who were called impious to 
ſubmit to the Judgment. of three hundred of the 
chief Citizens: Miro was their Accuſer; they 
were condemned, the Living to be baniſhed, the 
Bones of the Dead to be digged up, and thrown be- 
yond the Confines of the Country. 

During theſe Commotions, the Megarenſes took 
Nyſſa, and recovered Salamis from the Athenians ; 
the City was full of ſuperſtitious Terrors and Ap- 
paritions ; the Prieſts declared, that the Entrails of 
the ſacrificed Beaſts imported great Crimes and [m- 
pieties, which required Expiation. i There was al- 


fo great Plague; * the Oracle adviſed them to 


luſtrate the City ; to this End ſent ( | Nictas, 
Son of Niceratus, with a Ship) * to fetch Epimeni- 
des out of Crete, who coming to Athens, was en- 
tertained by Solon as a Gueſt, converſed with him 
as a Friend, inſtructed him in many Things, and 
ſet him in the Way of making Laws. This Lu- 


ration of the City, Euſebius under-reckons, placing 


it in the ſecond Year of the forty-ſeventh Olympiad, 
whereas Solon's being Archon, whi:h certainly hap- 


pened after this, was in the third Year of the for:y- 
breed fixth. Suidas ſeems to over-reckon, ranking it in the 


orks, forty-fourth. The Opinion of ® Laertius agrees be/? 


with the Circumflances of the Story, that it was in 


the forty: ſixth. 


The Commotions of the Cylonei being thus ap- 
peaſed, and the Offenders extirpated, the People 
fell into their old Difference about the Government 


_ of the Common-wealth, whereby they were di- 


vided into as many Factions as the Province con- 


_ tained Diſtinctions of People; the Citizens were 


Democratical, the Countrymen affected 1 Ay 
the Maritimes ſtood for a mix'd Kind of 

ment, and hindered both the other Parties from 
having the Rule ; at the ſame time the City wasin 
a. dangerous Condition, by Reaſon of a Diſſenſion 
betwixt the Rich and the Poor, ariſing from their 
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20 : SOL 
, the Buſineſs ſeemed Impoſſible to be 


I 
compoſed, but by a Monarchy ; the Commons 


were rally oppreſſed by the Money which they 
had —2 — rich, and either had tilled their 
Land, paying to them the ſixth Part of the Crop, 
whence they were called Hectemorii and Thetes, or 

their Bodies to their Creditors, whereof 
ſome ſerved at home, * were — — ma- 
ny alſo (there being no Law to contrary) were 
A to ſell yp Children, and leave the Ci- 
ty, through the Cruelty of theſe Uſurers, the great- 
eſt Part (ſuch as had moſt Courage amongſt them) 
aſſembling together, mutually exhorted one another 
not to endure theſe T hings any longer, but chuſing 
ſome truſty Man to be their Leader, to diſcharge 
thoſe that paid not their Money at the ſet Day, 
to ſhare the Land, and quite invert the State of the 
Com mon- wealth. The diſcreeteſt among the A. 
thenians looking upon Solon as a Perſon free from 
any Crime (neither engaged in the Oppreſſions of 
the Rich, nor involved in the Neceſſities of the Poor) 
intreated him to take Charge of the Common- wealth, 
and to compoſe the Differences of the People. Pha- 
nias the Lesbian affirmeth, that for Preſervation 
of the State, he deceived both Parties, promiſing 
under-hand to the Poor, a Diviſion of the Land; 
the Rich, to make good their Contracts; but that 
he firſt made Scruples of undertaking the Buſineſs, 
deterred by the Avarice of the one, and Inſolence 
of the other ; he was choſen Archon, next after 
Philombrotus ( in the third Year of the 1 
Olympiad) at what Time he made his Laws alſo, 


being at once a Peace-maker and a Law-giver, pleaſe thoſe 


acceptable to the Rich, as rich, and to the Poar, 
as good ; the People had often in their Mouths this 
Saying of his, Equality breeds no Strife ; which 
pleaſed alike both Parties; one Side und ing 
it of Number and Meaſure, the other of Worth 
and Virtue ; upon which Hope, the moſt power- 
ful of both Factions courted him much, and deſired 
him to take upon him the Tyranny of that Com- 
mon- wealth, which he had now in his Power, of- 
fering themſelves to his Aſſiſtance: Many alſo of 
the moderate Part, ſeeing how laborious and diffi» 
cult it would be to reform the State by Reaſon and 
Law, were not unwilling to have a Prince created, 
ſuch an one as were moſt prudent and juſt : Some 
affirm he received this Oracle from Apollo, 


Sit at the Helm of State, their Pilot be, 
The Comman-wealth's glad to be fiter'd by thee. 


But he was moſt of all reproved, by his familiar 
Friends, for being deterred by the Name of a T y- 
rany, as if the Virtue of a Ki 


was this, he ( * introduced the Siſachthia, which was 


long ſince Tyrant of Jaan, und Pittacus, 
preſent of Mytelene, Nothing they alledged could 
move him; be told them a Tyranny was a fair 


That I pre free my native Sail, 
Nor did with bloody Tyraney bw - 
My Honour, I nat bluſh at by this Deed, 
All that was done by others I exceed. 


ſuch as reproved him fur declining the Govern- 
ment, he thus expreſt in Verſe : | 


Nor wiſe is Solon, nor good el knows, 

For he reſiſis the good that God beftows, 

The Prey within his Power be did behold, 

But would not draw the Net; Thoughts meanly 
cold : | | 

Had but his Soul with noble Aims been fir d, 

The Kingdom for one Day be had def d, 

Then ſplit, and all his Family expir'd. 


„ ; 
What Alterations he made during bis Government, 
and firſt of the Siſachthia. 


"Hough he refuſed the Tyranny, yet he behaved 
not himſelf remiſly in the 9%, not 


nothing ; 
fearing, leſt if he ſhould change and confound the 
Common-wealth in every. Particular, he ſhould 
want Strength to ſettle it again, and to. temper it 
with the beſt Reaſon ; but fuch Things unto which 


joining (as he ſaid) Force and Juſtice, whence, be- 
ing afterwards demanded if he had given the Athe- 
nians the beſt Laws, the beſt (ſaith be) they would 


a "Diſcharge of Bodies and Goods: t Heſp-- 
3 Law for 1 — 


publick Debts, ſo called. from ofthe Oppreſ 
fron of Uſury : A nr es ed ther 
Bodies Payment, and many through Want were 


conſtramed to ſerve thein Craediters, be therefore) 
ordained that for the Time. paſty all Debts 
be acquitted, and. for the future, no Security 


| King were not di ſhould be taken upon the Body of any ; this by a 
through the Kingdom, inſtancing in Tynondas, moderate Term he. called Sifachthia-; there wane" 
- plac, iid, q Pte ri vlagt ich eee nbanls 


not 


Debtor, and. no Wrong to the 
Creditor: But rhe greater Part hold it was an ab- 
Diſcharge, which a beſt with the Verſes 
of Solon, wherein he boaſteth he had rempued the 
Bounds throughout the Land, freed ſuch as were un- 
der Oppreſfion, called home thoſe, who being. forced 
to travel, had forgotten their native Language; and 
others that were at home under Bondage, ſet at Li- 
berty, The ſame Law, * Diodorus Siculus obſerves 
to be among the Egyptian, conceiving Solon (tho? 
as yet he had not been there) derived it from them. 
* But in this a great Misfortune hefel 
- him, whilft he endeavoured to redreſs the Oppreſ- 
fion of Ufury, and was ſtudying how to begin an 
Oration : ſuitable to the Thing, he acquainted his 
intimate Friends, in whom he repoſed moſt Con- 
fidence, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus, that he 
meant not to meddle with Land ; but to cut off all 
Debts ; they (preventing the Edict) borrowed of 
the Rich great Sums of Money, wherewith the 
purchaſed much Land ; the Edict being ubliſhed, 
they enjoyed their Purchaſe, without ſatisfying 
their Creditors : Solon was much blamed, as not 
defrauded with the reft, but as being a Defrauder 
with thoſe,” and a Partaker of their Cozenage; but 
this Imputation was immediately waſhed away 
with five Talents, ſo much he had forth at Inte- 
reſt, which he firſt, 
out (Laertius faith fix, perſuading others to do the 
like) others, of whom is Polytelus the Rhodian, 
—_} his Friends were ever after called 
This pleafed neither Party; he diſcontented 
the Rich by cancelling their Bonds, the Poot more, 
not making „ Parity of Eftates, which t 
expected, as Lycurgus had done; he being the eleven 
from Hercules, having reigned many Years in La- 
cediemmt; great in Authority; Friends, and Wealth, 
whereby he was able tomake good what he thought 


according to'the Law, blotted 


| fed Conſent amongſt ' 
* afide; afterwards they uſed the milder Laws made 


might continue as t 


Before they loo d upon me kindly, now 

- With Eyes ſevere, and a contratied Brow : 
Had any elſe my Power, he would exa#t 

* Their Riches, and their fatteſt Milk extract. 


But both Parties ſoon found how much this con- 
duced to the general Good, and Jaying aſide their 
ap; ſacrificed together, calling the 

ifice Zaum. 962. | 


CHAP. V. 


How he divided the People into Claſſes, and erected 
| Courts of Judicature. 


Ereupon they choſe Solon Reformer and Law- 
= giver of the Common-wealth, not limiting him 
to any Fhing, but ſubmitting all to his Power, 
Magiftracies, Convocations, Judgments, Courts to 
take an Account of them, to preſcribe what Num- 
ber and Times he pleaſed ; to diſannul or ratify of 
the preſent Law what he thought good. 
= Firſt then, he quite aboliſhed all the Laws of 
Draco, except for Murder, becauſe of their Rigid- 
neſs and Severity, for he puniſhed almoſt all Of- 
fences with Death ; as that they who were ſurprized 
in Idleneſs ſtiould be put to Death; they who ſtole 
Herbs or Apples ſhould undergo the fame Puniſh- 
ment with ſuch as had committed Murder or Sacri- 
lege; whence Demades wittily ſaid, Draco writ 
his Laws not in Ink, but Blood ; he being asked 
why he puniſhed all Offences with Death, anſwer- 
ed, he conceived the leqft ' deſerved ſo much, and he 
knew no more for the greateſt, Herodicus, alluding. 
to his Name, ſaid his Laws were not of a Man, 
but of a Dragon, they were ſo rigid; And Ari- 
ſtotle faith, there was nothing in them extraordinary 
and worthy of Memory, but that Severity and great- 
neſs of Penalty which was ſo exceffive, that © not 
am Edikt or Command, but by a filent unexpreſ- 
the Athenians, they were laid 


Solon, differing even in Name, the firſt being 
called Osche, the latter yiuar. * Thoſe of Draco 
were made in the 39th Olympiad, 47 Years (as 


Dian © accounts) before theſe of Solon. 


f Next, Solon (being defirous that all Offices 
were, in the Hands of the 
Rich, but that other Privileges of the Common- 
wealth, from which the People were excluded, 
might be promiſcuouſly diſpoſed) took an Account 
and Valuation of the People [ * and divided them 


n. into four Orders] thoſe whoſe Stock of dry and li- 
quid Fruits amounted to 500 Meaſures, he ranked 


b Ari Rhit-ias-2% e Ar O, 22. 16. 4 Titiah, Chet 
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in the firſt - Place, and called Pentac 
L' theſe paid a Talent to the publick Treaſury.]. In 
the ſeconi Claſs were thoſe who were able to main- 
- tain a Horſe, or received 300 Meaſures, theſe he 


called ¶ for that Reaſon] Horſemen ; they paid half 


a Talent. The third Claſs were Zeugitæ ( "wear 
l:d) becauſe they had 200 Meaſures of both 

theſe paid 10 
whom he ſuffered not to be capable of any Magi- 
ſtracy, neither did they pay any Thing, but only 
had fo far Intereſt in the Common- wealth, as to 
have a Suffrage in the publick Convocation, and at 
Judgments, which at firſt ſeemed nothing, but af- 
terwards appeared to be of great Conſequence ; for 
in whatſoever was brought before the Judges, he 
gave them leave (if they would) to appeal to the 
common Ferrum; moreover, writing his Laws ob- 
ſcurely and perplexedly, he increaſed the Power of 
the Forum, for not being able to determine Con- 
troverſies by the Law, they were forced to have 
Recourſe to the Judges, as Maſters of the Law ; 
this Equality he himſelf thus expreſſeth, 


The Commons I ſufficient Power allow ; 
Honour from none I took, on none beſtow ; 
Ha + who in Power or Wealth the reſt autſbin' d, 
In Bounds of Moderation I confin'd ; 
To either Part I was a firm Defence, 
And neither did allow Preheminence. 


| that they 


Hither * Seneca alluding, faith, Solon ſeunded 
Athens upon equal Right ; and © Juſtin, he carried 
—_ with ſuch Temper between the Commons and 
the Senate, that he attrafted equal Favour from 
both ; he ſuffered no Man (ſaith » Eneas Gazeus) to 
have a peculiar Law, but made all Men ſubjef to 
the ſame, 

y He likewiſe (continues Plutarch) conſtituted 
the Court of the Areopagus, conſiſting of the yearly 
Archons, whereof himſelf (being the Chief) was one; 
perceiving the People to be much exalted and em- 
boldened by the Remiſſion of their Debts, he or- 
dained a ſecond Court of Judicature, ſelecting out 


of each Tribe (which were in all four) a hundred 


Perſons, who ſhould reſolve upon all Decrees before 
they were reported to the People ; nor ſhould an 
Thing be brought to them, until it had firſt 
the Senate : The ſupreme Senate he appointed Judge 
and preferver of the Laws, conceiving the City 
would be leſs apt to float up and down, and the 
People become more ſettled, relying upon theſe two 
Courts, as on two Anchors ; thus the greater Part 
of Writers make Solon Inſtitutor of the Court of 
Areopagus (of whom alſo is * Cicero) which ſeems 
to be confirmed, in. that Draco never mentions the 
Areopagites, but in Criminal Cauſes always names 
h Pollux. 8. 10. i Ibid. k Ibid. I Ibid. m Epi 
offic. I. 1. 9. c, 21. Lib. 8. cap. 6. 6 Schol. Ari 
w Liv, lib, 3. c, 31, x Aurel, Viet, de vir, Wuft, c. 21, 


y Lib, 22, 16. 


Part II 

the Ephete ; but the eighth Law of the thirtieth 
Table of Solon hath theſe Words, Thoſe tube are 
branded with Infamy before Solon was Archon, let. 
them be 7 their Fame, except ſuch as: were 
condemned by the Areopagites, or by the Epbetæ, 
Sc. And it is certain, that the Court 


 Areapas 


„ gus was lang before Solon's Time, until tben con- 
ine ; the reſt were all called Thetes, fiſting promiſcuouſly of ſuch Perſons as were eminent 


for Nobility, Power, or Riches, but Solon reformed 
it, ordaining none Jhould be thereaf,, but fuch as bad 
firfl undergone the Office of Archon. See Meurſfius, 


at) cap. 3. ; Hog 
Pollux ſaith, that Solon ordained a theuſand 
Men to judge all Accuſations; * Demetrius Phale- 


reus, that he conſtituted the Demarchi, fir/t called 
Nauclari. 
CHAP. VL 
His Laws. 


Hing thus diſpoſed the Common-wealth, and 
Courts of Judicature, he in the next Place ap- 
plied himſelf to making Laws, which he perform 
ed ſo excellently, that he is y remembered 
under that Notion, with Minos of Crete, and Ly- 
curgus of Lacedemon, whoſe Laws thoſe of Selon 
exceeded, (as Tacitus faith) both in Exquifiteneſs 
and Number: * Of how much greater Efleem t 
were than all before them, may be computed from this, 
were the laſt, and continued always in the 
City: They, for whom they were made, thought 
them more illuſtrious than their publick Ornaments, 
which tranſcended thoſe of all other Cities, more im- 
pregnable than their Tower, which they accounted 
the flrongeſt of all upon Earth, and far better than 
thoſe Things wherein they gloried moſt : Nor were 
they of les Eſteem among Foreign Nations, inſo- 
much that the Romans agreeing concerning Laws 
in general, but differing about the Law-giver, ſent 
Ambaſſadors to Athens, Sp. Poſthumius Albus, A. 
Manlius, P. Sulpitius Camerinus, commanding them 
to tranſcribe the renowned Laws of Solon : * Which 
transferred out of the Baoks of Solon, the Decemviri, 
d in the twelve Tables. Hence? Ammianus 
0 ptian rie 45 having 7 | Medera- 
fo framed Laws, added alſe to the — Stata 
the greateſt Foundation... - | * | 
Of his Laws, theſe have been preſerved by Pla- 
tarch and others. "oy; et e 
* If any Man were beaten, hurt, or vialentiy 
treated, whoſoever had the. Means and Will might. 


„ 


fue the Offender, Thus (faith Plutarch) he wiſely. 


brought the Citizens to a mutual Senſe 
others Hurts, as if done to a 
Body. 


enſe of one an- 


* 


* 


t Annal. 3. 26. 
* N 


Fut K. | S O'L 
-: Of infamous * Perſons, let all ſuch as were infa- 
o_ the — of Solon, be I 
their Fame, excepting whoſoever were condemned by 
the Ephetz, or in the Prytanæum by the Mag:- 
ſtrates, baniſhed for Murder, Theft, or aſpiring to 
Tyranny. I his was the eight Law of the thirteenth 
Table. There were two Kinds of Infamy; by the 
leſſer, a Man was degraded and made incapable of 
all Honour or Office in the — 1 by 
the greater, he and his Children were liable to be 
killed by any Man, and he not to be queſtioned 
ſor it. N | 
» Of his Laws, thoſe ſeem moſt ſingular and pa- 
radoxal, which declare him infamous, who in a Se- 
dition takes neither Part: It is cited out of Ari/fotle 
by A. Gellius in theſe Words: / through Diſ- 
cord and A any Sedition and Difference di- 
vided the into two Factions, whereupon with 
exaſperated Minds both Parties take up Arms and 
fight ; he, who at that Time, and upon that Occa- 
in of civil Diſcord, ſhall not engage himſelf on ei- 
ther Side, but ſolitary and ſeparated from the com- 
mon Evil of the City, withdraw bimpelf, let him 
be deprived of Houſe, Country and Goods by Baniſh- 
ment, He would not that any one ſaving himſelf 
harmleſs, ſhould be inſenſible of the common Ca- 
lamity, or boaſt himſelf to have no Share in the 
publick Grief, but that inſtantly applying himſelf 
to the better and juſter Side, he ſhould intereſt him- 
ſelf in the common Danger, and aſſiſt, rather than 
out of all Hazard, expect which Side ſhould get 
the better. When we did read (faich 4. Gelliut) 
this Law of Solon, a Perſon endued with ſingular 
Wiſdom, at firſt we remained in great Suſpence 
and Admiration, enquiring for what Reaſon he 
judged thoſe worthy of Puniſhment, who withdrew 
themſelves from Sedition and civil War ; then one 
whoſe Sight pierced more deeply into the Uſe and 


Meaning of the Law, affirmed, the Intent thereof 


was not to increaſe but appeaſe Sedition ; and fo 
indeed it is: For if all good Perſons, who in the 
Beginning are too few to reſtrain a Sedition, ſhould 
not deter the diſtracted raging People, but dividing 
themſelves, adhere to either Side, it would follow, 
that they being ſeparated, as Partakers of both 
Factions, the Parties might be - temper'd and 
vern'd by. them, as being Perſons of greateſt Autho- 
rity ; by which Means they might reſtore them to 
Peace, and reconcile them, governing and mode- 
rating that Side whereof they are, and deſiring much 
rather the adverſe Id be. preſerved than 
deſtroyed. © Cicero citing this Law, averreth the 
Puniſhment to have been capital, perha . under- 
ſanding Infamy here of the more ſevere Kind. 

- Abſurd and ridiculous (faith Platareb) ſeemeth 
that Law which alloweth an {nheritrix, if he who 
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23 
poſſeſſeth ber by Law as her Lord and Maſter, be 
impotent, to admit of any of ber Husband's neareſt 
Kindred. But ſome aver it is juſt, as to thole, 
who tho” they are impotent, yet will marry rich 
Heireſſes for their Money, and by the Privilege of 
Law wrong Nature; for when they ſce it. lawful 
for the Heireſs to admit whom ſhe pleaſeth, either 
they will refrain from ſuch Marriages, or undergo 
them with the Reproach of Avarice and Diſhoneſty. 
It is well ordered alſo, that ſhe may not admit 
any one, but only whom ſhe will of her Husband's 
Kindred, whereby the Iſſue may be of his Family 
and Race. Hitherto likewiſe it tends, that the 
Bride be ſhut up in a Room with the Bridegroom, 
and eat a Duince with him. (Intimating, accord- 


ing to * Plutarch's Interpretation, that the firſt 


Grace of her Lips and Voice ſhould be agreeable 
and Sweet) and that he who marrieth an Heireſs be 
obliged to viſit her thrice a Month at the leaft: For 
tho" they have not Children, this argues a Reſpect 
due to a chaſte Wife, and prevents or reconciles 
Unkindneſs and Diſſenſion. » 

T hoſe Words of the former Law, He who poſ- 
Heth her by Law as her Lord and Mafter, have 
Reference to another Law of his, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus , that the next of Kin to an Heireſs 
might by Law require her in Marriage, and ſbe 
likewiſe might require him that was next of Kin who 
was obliged to marry. her, tho never ſo poor, or to 
pay 500 Drachms for her Dowry. Hereto | Terence 


The Low comments an Heir to marry with 
Her Husband's next of Kin, and bim to take her. 


And to the putting her off without a Dowry 
500 Drachms, (that is five Mine) * elſewhere. 


The” I be injur'd thus, yet rather than 

Pl be contentious, or bound flill to bear thee, 
Since ſhe's my Kinſwoman, take hence with her 
The Dower the Law enjoyns me, here's five Pound. 


| 1 In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries, or- 
daining that a Bride ſhould bring with he no more 


of 


go- than three Getuns, and ſome flight Houſbold Stuff of 


ſmall Value, the Particulars whereof were expreſſed, 
as Pollux ſeems to imply, for he would not that 
Marriage ſhould be mercenary or vendible, but that 
the Man and Woman ſhould cohabit for Iſſue, Love, 
and Friendſhip. Hither * 1fidor alludes, amongft 
the Athenians, legal Marriage was faid to be gon- 
tracted in reſpect of Iſſuſe. 

That Law of his alſo was commended, as De- 
n. and Plutarch atteſt, which forbad to re- 
vile the Dead, Let no Man revile am dead Perſon, 
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thy provoled by the Revilings of bis Children. » To 


eſteem the deceaſed holy, is gious ; to ſpare the ab- 0 | 


ſent, hal to take away the Eceroity of Hatred 
civil. | | 

4 He forbad to revile any living Perſon at, ſacred 
Solemnities, Courts of Fudicature, and publick Spec- 
tacles, upon Penalty of three Drachms to be paid to 
the reviled Perſon ; two more to the common Treaſury. 
To moderate Anger no where, he accounted rude 
and diſorderly, every where difficult, to ſome im- 
poſſible. A Law muſt be accommodated to what 


of 


is poſſible; intending to puniſh ſome few, to advan- gus 


tage not many to no Purpoſe. 

His Law concerning Teſtaments is much ap- 
proved; for before, no Man had Power to make a 
Will, but his Goods and Lands continued in the 


Family of the deceaſed Perſon. Solon made it law- i 


ful for bim that had no Children, to give bis Eſtate 
to whom be Ly He preferred Friendſhip before 
Kindred, and Favour before Neceſſity; and order- 
ed, that Wealth ſhould be at the Diſpoſal of him in 
whoſe Hands it was; yet he permitted not this raſh- 
ly, or abſolutely, but conditionally ; I be were not 
wrought upon by Sickneſs, Potions, Bondage, or the 
Blandiſoments of a Wife, Juſily he eſteemed it all 
one, whether a Man be ſeduced by indirect Means, 
or violently conſtrained ; thus comparing Deceit 
with Force, and Pleaſure with Pain, as being of 
equal Power to put a Man out of his right Mind. 
This Law is mentioned likewiſe by Demoſthenes. 
He alſo limited the Viſits, Mournings, and Feaſts 
of Women, by a Law which curbed their former 
Licentiouſneſs. Her who went abroad, be permit- 


ted not to carry with ber above three Gowns, nor 


more Meat and Drink than might be bought with an 
Obolus; nor a Bastet above a Cubit in Bigneſs; nor 
to travel by Night, unleſs in a Cbariat, and with 
Torch-light. He forbad them to tear their Cheeks to 
ocure Mourning and Lamentation, at the Fune- 
rals of thoſe, to whom they have no Relation. He 
forbad to ſacrifice an Ox at Funerals, and to bury 
more than three Garments with the dead Body; not 
to approach the Monuments of Strangers, unleſs at 
their Exequies, Of which (faith Plutarch) our 
Laws are full. * Cicero alſo affirms, that the Laws 
of the twelve Tables for contracting the Pomp of 
Funerals, and concerning Mourning, are trans- 


ferred from thoſe of Solon, who (as Phalereus writes) 


as ſoon as Funerals began to be folemnized with 
Pomp and Lamentation, took them away; which 
Law the Decemuiri put into the tenth TL > lp 
moſt in the very ſame Words, for that of three 
Neighbourhoods, and moſt of the reſt, are Solon's ; 
that of Mourning, in his expreſs Words, Let no 
Nomen tear their Cheeks, nor make Lamentatios at 
a Funeral. | 


p Flut. Sol. 4 Flat. Sol. r Plat. 


ad Art. > ol. 
march. el 1 8 


the Ægyptiant, made by Amaſis, and 
from them derived by Solon to the Athenians. 

d Yet more ſevere was that mentioned by Hera 
clides of Pontus, which diſengaged the Sons of Con- 
cubines from maintaining their Fathers. who 
tranſgreſſeth the Bounds of Marriage, profeſſeth he 
doth it not out of Deſire of Iflue, but for Pleaſure, 
n hath his Reward, and can ex- 

to have no further T thoſe he begets, 
whoſe Birth is their — 12 
© Moſt incongruous ſeem thoſe Laws of Solon, 
which concern Women; for he permitted, that 
whoſoever ſurprized an Adulterer (with the Wife 
or © Concubine of any) might kill him, (or exact 
Money of — He that raviſbed a free Woman 
was fined 100 Drachms ; he that plaid the Pander, 
20, (© Xſchines ſaith, to die) except to ſuch Women as 
2 * 1 alſo forbad am Man to give ble 
Sifter or Daughter to that Profeſſion, 7 himelf 
firft ſurprize her with a FLA: 15 (an J. 
tarch) ſeems abſurd, to puniſh the ſame Offences 
ſametimes ſeverely with Death, ſometimes with a 
pecuniary Mult; unleſs, becauſe at that Time 
Money was very rare in Athens, the Scarcity there» 
of aggravated the Puniſhment. | 

f He aſſigned five hundred Drachms to the Vitor 
of the Ifthmiau Games, à hundred to the Vittor of 
the Olympick. Atteſted alſo by © Laertius, who faith; 
he contracted the Rewards of the Athleta's, . judging 
them dangerous Victors; and that they were crown+ 
M boſorcuer broug 


ans, that ſuch as have Graunds fitter for Paſture 
than Plowing, make War with the Wolves. _. - 

i Foralmuch as there is ſuch Scarcity. of Rivers, 
Lakes, and Springs in the Country, ther are 
conſtrained to dig Wells, he made 1 


 abere 


% 


Part 1. 


| 1 
there was 4 common Well within a Hippican, they 
ſhould make Uſe of it. (A Hippicon is the Diſtance 


of four Furlongs.) They that lived furt her off, 
© ſhould procure Water of their own ; and if when 
© they digged ten Fathom deep, they find not any, 
© they might be allowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Gal- 
© lons twice a Day, at their Neighbour's Well.” 

* Theſe exact Rules he preſcribed for planting ; 
IWhoſoever planted any young Tree in his Ground, 
ſhould ſet it five Foot diſtant from his Neighbour's ; 
who a Fig-tree or Olive-tree, nine: Becauſe the 
Roots of theſe ſpread far ; nor is their Neighbour- 
hood harmleſs to all, but ſucks away the Nouriſh- 
ment, and to ſome their Blatt is prejudicial. 

! © Whoſoever diggeth any Hole or Ditch, muſt 
© make it ſo far diſtant from his Neighbours, as it 
© is Theſe are confirmed by Cajus, ad- 
ding, Whoſoever makes a Hedge, to divide him- 
© ſelf from his Neighbour, muſt not exceed his own 
© Bounds; if a Wall, he muſt leave the Space of 
© a Foot; if a Houſe, two Feet; if a Well, a Fa- 


© thom.” 
placeth a Hive of Bees, ſhould obſerve 


Wheſoever 

the Diftance of thirty Feet, from thoſe that were be- 
e placed 5 55 {rol | * 

. ® He commanded the Archons to curſe him who 

exported any thing out of the Country, or that be 

ſhould pay a hundred Drachms to the publick Trea- 


ſury, whereby they are not to be rejected, who ſay, 
that 


of old the Exportation of Figs was prohibited ; 
and that he who diſcovered an Exporter, was called 
a Sycophant. | 

He made a Law concerning ſuch as ſhould be 
hurt by Dog, wherein he ordained, the Dog that 
bit to be bound in a Chain four Cubits long. 

? This Law concerning Denization is difficult ; 
That none ſhould be made free of the City, except ſuch 
who were baniſhed for ever out of their own Country, 
or came to Athens with their whole Families, to ex- 
erciſe ſome Trade. This he did, not to drive away 
Foreigners, but to invite them to Athens, by Cer- 
tainty of Admittance into the City ; conceivin 
ſuch would be faithful, thoſe out of Neceſſity, 


out of Good-will. . | 
| publick Hall, was 


1 Likewiſe to be feafted in the 
the peculiar Inſtitution of Gy. he called 
T4ca017dr, not permitting the Perſon to eat 
there frequently : But if he who were invited, would 
not accept of it, he was puniſhed ; conceiving this 
Contempt of the publick Honour, that an inordi- 
nate Appetite. Apts 

Hitherto Plutarch. Theſe following are recited 
by Laertius. | | ; 

* If any one maintain nat bis Parents, let bim be 
infamous ; as likewiſe he that devours his Patrimony. 


m Lib. 4. ad 12. tab. 


N. 25 


Hitherta + Z#ſchimes alludes: In the fourth Place, 
With whom hath he to do? If any Man, by Pro- 
gully, hath conſumed his Patrimony, or heredi- 
tary Goods, For he conceived, he who had or- 
dered his own Family ill, would, in the ſame Man- 
ner, take Care of the Common- wealth; neither 
did the Law-giver imagine it poſſible that the ſame 
Perſon ſhould be privately wicked, and -publickly 
good, or that it were fitting ſuch a one ſhould go 
up into the Chair, who took more Care to frame an 
Oration, than to compoſe his Life. 

He forbad ſuch as haunted common Nomen t1 
plead ; confirmed b AMſchines . In the third 
Place, With whom hath he to do? If any Man 
(faith he) be a Haunter of common Women, or 
procure Money by ſuch Means. For he conceived, 
ſuch a one as fold his own Fame for Money, would 
eaſily ſell the Buſineſs of the State. And Demo/- 
benes; It is worth Enquiry and Conſideration, Atbe- 
nians, how great Care, Solon, the Author of this 
Law, had in the Common-wealth in all thoſe which 
he made; and how particularly ſolicitous he was 
herein, above all other Things ; which as it is evi- 
dent by many other Laws, ſo alſo by this, which 
forbids thoſe, gui ſe praſtituerunt, either to plead or 
judge in publick. 

* He augmented the Rewards of ſuch as ſhould 
die in War, whoſe Sons he ordered to be brought up 
and inſtructed at the publick Charge. Y Ariſtides, 
ſpeaking of the Athenians, ſays, You alone, of all 
Men, Td ordain theſe three Things by Law, That 
ſuch as died for their Country, ſhould be annually 
praiſed publickly at their Sepulchres; their Children, 
till grown Men, maintained at the publick Charge, 
then ſent back to their Father's Houſe with com- 
pleat Arms. Likewiſe, that infirm Citizens ſhould 
be maintained at the publick Charge. * Plato adds, 
that the ſame Indulgence was allowed to the Pa- 
rents. You know the Care of the Common-wealth, 
which in the Laws concerning the Children and Pa- 
rents of ſuch as died in the War, commands the ſu- 
pream Magiſtrate to take Care, that the Parents of 
thoſe that died in the War, above all other Citizens, 

not receive any Injury, The State brings up 
the Children alſo. Hereby, faith Laertius, they 
became eager of Fame and Honour in War; as Po- 
litelus, as Cynegyrus, as all thoſe in the Maratbo- 
nian Fight: to whom may be added Harmodius, 
Ariftogiton, Miltiades. 

* Let not a Guardian marry the Mother of his 
Ward; nor let any ane be Guardian to him, who if 
be die ſball inherit bis Eflate ; confirmed by * Syri- 
anus, © Marcellius, and others; who add, that the 
fame Law forbad the Ward to marry her Guardi- 
ans Son. 
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Loet not a Graver keep the Impreſſion of any Seal, 
after he 1 it. | | 

* If any Man put out the Eye of another, who had 
but one, he ſhall life both bis own. 

His Law concerning Theft, Laertius expreſſeth 
thus; M bat thou laidſt not down, take not up, 
otherwiſe the Puniſhment Death. * Aſchines adds, 
if they confeſſed themſelves guilty ; others affirm, 
the Puniſhment was only to pay double the Value; 
of whom is ® A. Gellius and Hermagenes, who af- 
firm, the Law made that Diſtinction betwixt Sa- 
crilege and Theft, puniſhing the firſt with Death, 
the latter with double Reſtitution. * Demoſthenes 
clears this, reciting this Law exactly in theſe Words; 
E any Man fleal in the Day-time above fifty Drachms, 

e may be carried to the eleven Officers ; if he ſteal 
any thing by Night, it Gall be lawful for any to kill 
Vim; or in the Purſuit to wound him, and carry 
him to the cleven Officers, Whoſeever is convift 0 
fuch Offences as are liable to Chains, ſhall not be ca- 
pable of giving Bail for his Theft, but his Puniſþ- 
ment ſhall be Death; and if any one fleal out of the 
Lyceum, or the Academy, er Cynoſarges, a Gar- 
ment, or a ſmall Veſſel of Mine, or any other Thing 
of little Value, or ſome Veſſel out of the Gymnaſia, 
er Havens, he ſhall be puniſhed with Death; but if 
ary Man fhall be convi privately of Theft, it fhall 
be lawful for him to pay a double Value; and it all 
be aljo at the Pleaſure of the Conviftor, beſides Pay- 
ment of Money, to put him in Chains five Days, and 
as many Nights, ſo as all Men may ſee him bound. 
Even thoſe who ſtole Dung, were by Solon's Law 
liable to Puniſhment. « 

! That if an Archon were taken drunk, he ſhould 
be puniſhes with Death. 

To thoſe recited by Laertius, add theſe collected 
by others. 

He allzwed Brothers and Sifters by the ſame Fa- 
ther to marry ; and prohibited only Brothers and Siſ- 
ters of the ſame Venter; whereas contrariwiſe (faith 
= Philo) the Lacedemonian Law-giver allowed 
theſe, and prohibited thoſe. Hence Cornelius Ne- 
745 affirms, Cimon married his Siſter Elpinice ; in- 
vited, not more by Love, than the Atbenian Cu- 
Nom. which allows to marry a Siſter by the ſame 
Father. | 

* He writ according to the Manner of the Anti- 
ents, ſeverally concerning the Diſcipline of Matrons. 
Fer a Ioman taken in Adultery, be permitted not 
i wear Ornaments, nor to come into publick Temples, 
{ft by her Preſence ſhe ſhou!d corrupt modeſt Women : 
1” fhe came into a Temple, or adorned berſelf, be 
«-x-manded every one to rend her Garments, m tear 
off ker Ornaments, and to beat ber; but not hill, or 
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Part I. 
maim her. By this Means depriving ſuch a Woman 
of all Honour, and giving her a Life more bitter 
than Death. This is alſo confirmed by ? Demoſ#- 
henes, who adds; If any Man ſurprize an Adulte- 
rer, it ſhall not be lawful for him who took them to 
have the Woman in Marriage; if he continue to keep 
ber as his Wife, let bim be i 3 f 

4 Let the dead Body be laid out within the Houſe, 
according as he gave Order, and the Day following, 
before Sun-riſe, be carried forth. Whilſt the Body 
is carrying to the Grave, let the Men go befors, the 
Women follow. It fhall not be lawful fer any .- 
man to enter upon the Goods of the Dead, and fol- 
low the Body to the Grave, under threeſcore Years of 
Age, excepting thoſe within the Degree of Coufins ; 
nor ſhall any Woman enter upon the Goods of the de- 
_ , after the Body it carried forth, excepting thoſe 

are within the Degree of Couſins, 

Concerning Sepulchres, he ſaith no more, than 
that no Man ſhall demaliſb them, or bring any new 
Thing into them; and he ſhall be puniſhed, whoſoever 
violates, caſts down, or breaks any Tomb, Manu- 
— or Column. be dead- Body 38 

* If any one light the' dea a Man 
1450 let him . Earth upon it. 7 

t doſarver Hall diſlike a received Law, let him 


firft accuſe it; then, if it be abrogated, ſubſtitute 


another: The Manner whereof is largely expreſſed 
by Demeſthenes. NE . 

He ordained (according to * Libanius) that Chil- 
dren ſhould be obliged to all due Offices to 
their Parents. * Sextus, ſaith he, made a of 
Indemnity, whereby he allowed any Man to kill 
his Son; but * Dionyfius Halicarnaſſæus affirms, he 
permitted them to turn their Children out of Doors, 
and to difinherit them, but nothing more. 

He ordained, that all 2 as decline to be en- 
gaged in War, or forſook the Army, or were Cow- 
ards, ſhould have all one Puniſbment; to be driven 
out of the Bounds of the Forum, not permitted 10 
wear a Garland, or to enter into publick Temples. 

* If any one be ſeized on, for having abuſed bis 
Parents, or forſaker his Colours, or being forbidden 
by Lau, hath gone inte Places where be ought not, 
let the eleven Officers take and bind him, and carry 
bim into the Heliza; it Shall be lawful for any one 
that will to accuſe bim; and if be be caff, it ſhall br 
at the Judgment of the Heliaa to impoſe what Pu- 
nijbment or Fine they ſhould think fit ; if a Fine, let 
bim be kept in Fetters till it be paid. 

He permitted. not «Man to ſell Unguents, as be- 
ing an effeminate Office. 98 

As concerning Orators, he ordered, that the 
eldeft of the Citizens ſbould go up firſt into the Pleatler's 


k Schol. Ari- 
o ZEſchan. Orat. in Timarch. pln 
t Dem. in Legg. be. 


Chair 
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Part I. | S 0 L 
Chair, modeſtly without Tumult and Perturbation 
to move, what be out of Experience ſhould conceive 
bet for the Common-wealth ; tben that every Citi- 
zen, according to bit Age, ſhould. ſeverally and in 
Order declare his Judgment. 

© He ordered that a Citizen of Athens fbould be 
tried no where but at Athens, 

He commanded that no young Man fbould bear 


pu- 
niſhments, for Magiſtrates and Rulers of the People 
ſudden, conceiving thoſe might be puniſhed at an 
Time, but that the Correction of theſe would ad- 
mit no Delay. 

f As for the Gods and their Worſhip, he decreed 
nothing, * nor againſt Parricides, anſwering thoſe 
who queſtioned him about it, be did not think any 
could be ſo wicked. 


Of the Axes and Cyrbes, Senators Oath, and other 
1 n/titutions of Solon. 4 


t Laws he ratified; F -—- a hundred Years * ; 
they were * carved in different Tables. Thoſe 
which concerned private Actions, in oblong qua- 
drangular Tables of Wood, with Caſes, which 
reached from the Ground, and turned about upon 
a Pin like a Wheel, whence they were called *.\Zores, 
* placed firſt in the Tower, then brought into the 
Prytanzum, that all might ſee them, where there 
were ſome Remains of them in Plutarch's Time. 
Thoſe which concerned publick Orders and Sa- 
crifices, in * tri Tables of Stone called 
xu5Ces either from Cyrbus, who took the Account 
of every Man's Eſtate, or am3. , Tav7e xuyolira 
Tols wed pppato ts, Or amd Te „ut, or from the 
Corzbantes, to whom the Invention thereof is by 
ſome aſcribed. Theſe were placed in the Porticus 
regia. „Both the Axones and Cyrbes were written 


after the ſame Manner as Oxen turn in. ploughing 


gur ęopnd dv 


yeapur ; whence Demoſthenes calls that 
Law the loweſt which beginneth on the left Side. 

2 The Senate took one common Oath to make good 
the Laws of Solon for a hundred Years, each of the 
Theſmathete in the Forum at the Crier's 
Stans; if be violated them, to dedicate a golden Sta- 
tue of equal Wight with himſelf at Delphi. | 

Some Particulars of the Oath impoſed by. Solon 
mentioned by ſeveral Authors, (as, not $9 abrogate 
bis Laws, by Plutarch; to admit no young Man to 
be Tudre, by © Stobeus; to hear impartially both 
the Plain iff and Defendant; ' by * Demoſthenes ; ar- 


_ © Liban, declam. 23. d Stab. 1164 7 e Demaſt. in Ariftogit- 


O N. 


* 
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_— 
it to be the ſame which the ſame Author de- 
ivers in theſe Words. 

1 will declare my Opinion according to the Laws of 
the Athenians, and five hundred Senators. Py no 
Aſfeflance from me ſhall Tyzranny or Oligarchy be ad- 
mutted, I will never fide with him 1wh1 hath cer- 
rupted the People, intends or endeavours it. I will 
never ſuffer any new Tables or any Diviſion of thoje 
already received, or a Parity of Lands or Gocds. 1 
will never call home any baniſhed or confined Perſon. 
I will conſent that he be expelled the City, ubs denies 
theſe Laws, decreed by the Senate, confirmed by the 
People ; I will never permit any to be injured, I will 
never conſtitute any Magiſtrate before he hath given 
account of his laſt Magiſtracy. I will never permit 
the ſame Man to be choſen twice in one Year, or at 
once to bold two Offices. I will neither take, nor ſuf- 
fer any to take Bribes or Rewards. I am thirty 
Years old, I will hear impartially bath Plaintiff and 
Defendant, and condemn witho.ct Excuſe thœſe that 
_—_ it. I fwear by Jove, by Neptune, and by 

may they deſtrey me, my Houſe and Children, 
if I obſerve nat all theſe Particulars. Hence per- 
ps it is that * Hefpchins affirms, Solon in his Laws 
to have ordained an Oath by three Gods. 

Conſidering the Irregularity of Months, and the 

Courſe of the Moon, which agreed not always 
with the Riſing and Setting cf the Sun, but ſome- 
times overtook and went paſt him in one Day, he 
called that Day the Gn x, ria, laſi and firft, attri- 
buting that Part which precedes the Con junction to 
the laſt Month, the reſt to the Beginning of the 
next. Thus * he taught the Athenians to accemmo- 
date the Reckoning of their Days to the Motion of 
the Moon ; and was (as it appears) the firit who 
underſtood rightly that of Homer. 


i ben one Month ended and the next began. 


The Day following he called Nuria, the new 
Moon; from the twentieth Day to the thirtieth he 
reckon'd not by Addition but by Subſtraction, in 
reſpect of the Moon's Decreaſe : For this ſee ? 4- 
ri nes. | 

* He ordered the Verſes cf Homer to be recited 
ſucceſſively, that where the firſt ended the next 
ſhould begin; whence Diucbides faith, be illuſtta ted 
Homer more than Piſiftratus (by whom the. Rhap- 
ſodies were firſt culiccted) the principal Vertes 
were, ' ; 


| Tho who tmhbabit Athens, &c. 
_ He firſt tolerated common Courteſans, and with 
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28 3 
the Money they paid to the State erected a Temple 


to Venus, gexSnuis. 

d He firſt taught Soldiers to march by the Sound 
of Fifes and Harps, obſerving a Kind of Meaſure 
in their Pace. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How he entertained Anacharſis ; his Travels to E- 
gypt, Cyprus, Miletus, Delphi, Corinth and 
rete. 


]N the forty-ſeventh Olympiad (according to © So- 

ficrates) Anacharſis came to Athens; Eucrates 
being Archon, he went immediately to the Houſe 
of Solon, and knocking at the Door, faid he was a 
Stranger deſirous of his Friendſhip and Hoſpitality : 
Solon anſwered, It is better to contract Friendſbip at 
home ; then you that are at home, (replies Anachar- 
it) make me your Friend and Gueſt. Solon admiring 
his Acuteneſs, entertained him kindly, and kept 
him ſome time with him, whilſt he was employed 


about publick Affairs, and ordering his Laws; 


which Anacharſis underſtanding, ſmiled, that he 
undertook to curb the Injuſtice and Covetouſneſs of 
Citizens by written Ordinances, not differing from 
Cobwebs, holding faſt the Weak and Poor, whilſt 
the Powerful and Rich break through them; where- 
to Solon anſwered, That Men fland faſt to thoſe 
Covenants which it is not convenient for either Party 
to break : He gave the Citizens ſuch Laws, as it 
was evident to all, that to keep were better than to 
tranſgreſs; but the Event agreed more with the 
— of Anac barſit than the Expectation of 
olon, 

* After his Laws were promulgated, ſome or other 
coming daily to him, either to praiſe or diſpraiſe 
them, or to adviſe to put in or out whatſoever came 
into their Minds, the greater Part to have the 
Meaning explained, queſtioning how every Thing 
was to be underſtood, and intreating him to un- 
fold the Senſe ; he (conſidering, that not to ſatisfy 
them, would argue Pride, to ſatisfy them would 
make him liable to Cenſure) determined to avoid 
Ambiguities, Importunities and Occaſions of Blame 
{for, as he faid, | 


In Things that are not ſmall, 
Tit hard to fing to all.) 


Colouring his Travel with being Maſter of a 


Ship, and having obtained Leave of the Athenians 


to be abſent ten Years, he put to Sea, hoping in 
that time his Laws would become familiar to them. 

f The firſt Place of his Arrival was Egypt, where 
he dwelt, as himſelf faith, 


\ 
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At Nilus' Mouth, near the Canopian Shore, 


He ſtudied Philoſophy a while with Pſenophis of 
Heliopolis, and Sonches of Sais, the moſt learned of 
thoſe Prieſts, by whom, * Plato affirms, he was 
taught the Atlantict Fable, which he afterwards be- 
gan to explain in Verſe, When he queſtioned them 
in Antiquities, the elder ſaid to him, O Solon, So- 
lon, you Greeks are always Children, there is not 
one Greek an old Man. 

> Thence he went to Cyprus, where he was 
much favoured by Philecyprus, one of the Kings 
of that Country, who had a little Town built by 
Demophoon, Son of Theſeus, upon the River Clarius,. 
in a ſtrong Place, but ru and barren : Solon- 
perſuading him, there lying a pleaſant Plain under- 
neath it, to transfer the Town thither, making it 
more ſpacious and delightful : Solon being preſent at 
the doing hereof, took Care it might be peopled, 
and aſſiſted the King to contrive it, as well for 
Health as Strength ; whereupon many came in to 
Philecyprus, whom other Kings emulated ; for this 
Reaſon, he aſcribed the Honour thereof unto So- 
lon, naming the City (which before was called pe 
from him Soli. This Foundation he mentions in 
his Elegies, addrefling his Speech to Philocyprus, 


Mayſt thes in Cyprus long as King abide 
And ver this People and this — prefide z 


In a fleet Veſſel this Haven may 
hee e ith Yikes me convey, 

7 and Happineſs may fhe 
Grant to this Town a ſafe — 


He viſited Thales alſo at Miletus, whoſe Impoſture: - 
towards him (related already in Plutarch's Words)- 
receive from Tze'zes. 4 24 — 


Solon' Friend Thales led a fingle Life, 
By Solon often mov'd to take a Wife ; 
Theſe a Mi (Thales 0444 wi 4 

| A POOR 
curiouſly what News was there; . 
One that's abroad, ſaith be, bath loft his Heir, 


5 
9 thts tranger (as ſuberu qa +: 
He with torn Hair in Gries bas Þ vents 3 
Whom Thales, (tenderly embracing } leave 
This Grief, faith be, I did thee: but decerue ; 
'Tis for theſe Reaſons Marriage I declines 
Which can dejeft fo great a Soul as thine. 


Whether it belong to this Deceit, or to u l 
Loſs * Dieſcorides, and Stobers report, ae 


b Set. Empiric, adverſ. Mathem. 6. Fiat. dl, 4 Let, , 310, t. td, fn g ln Tae, hPa 


i Laert, 1. 63. K Seim. 121. 


_ thus 


Part I.. SOL 
this helps- nothing, ho anſwered, and therefore 7 


W At Delphi be met with the reſt of the wiſe Men, 
and the Year following at Corinth, by Periander”s 
Invitation, which was as Plutarch implies, long 
before —— came to reign; nor doth Dion 
Ghryſe int the contrary, tho” ſo interpreted 
be IS dining Perſon, his Words importing only 
this; Solon fled not the Tyranny of Periander, th 
he did that Piſiſtratus. 
That he went alſo to Crete ( to viſit Epi- 
menides) is evident from an * Epiftle of Thales . 


CHAP. IX. 
The Attribute of Wile conferred on him His moral 


: Sentences. 
W the Vear of the 49th Ol 
ven received the Attribute of 27 
Solon, upon whom ( 
ferred as an honourable Title full of D 
tarch avers that all of them (ex The 
called from their Skill in civil Aﬀairs. And again, 
Sein Phi y Solow ch affected (as did like- 
<- wiſe moſt of the wife Men) that Part of Morali- 
© ty which concerns Politicks; and ſpeaking of 
* ns, he was not (faith he) an Orator, 
© nor of thoſe Philoſophers who are called natural, 
© but embraced; that Wiſdom which teacheth Go- 


mpiad) all the ſe- 
Of theſe was 


ignity: Plu- 
les) were fo 


eth a State.” I 42 ' 
may be added his moral Learning, for 


which (tho Socrates reduced it firſt to a Science, 


; . Lowe 

Aer Sort, the greater brcak through. 
ae in cake | "7 
for greater Numbir, ſometimes for 4 


ca 


be brought to do 


— 


t Vit. Vit. Themiſt. 


. 


Hen Damaſins (the ſecond) was * Archon, (in 


ius faith, it was con- 


. through Folly, anſwered, no Fool can be 
his Cups. * He ſaid, that City was beft ordered, 


with Princes reſemble 
whic mes than thoſe 
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and thoſe who are wronged, be alike concerned; Sa- 
tiety comes of Riches, Contumely of Satiety. 

* Plutarch and others, theſe; © He conceived 
that City to be beſt governed, where the People as 
eagerly proſecute Wrongs done to others, as to them- 


ſelves. Being demanded how a City might be beſt 


ordered, he anſwered, if the Citizens obeyed the Ma- 
giftrates, the Magiftrates the Laws ; he affirmed, 
that King and Tyrant ſhould become moſt gloriaus, 
who would convert his Monarchy to Democracy. He 
efteemed that Family ben, wherein Wealth is gotten 
not unjnſtly, kept not unfaithfully, expended not with 

epentance. 

He defined, the Happy thoſe who are competent- 
ly furniſhed with outward Things, act honeflly, and 
live temperately ; which Definition Ariftotle ap- 


proves. 
He faid, A Commonwealth confifts of two Thinys 
Reward and Puniſhment. 1 of 8 

o Seeing one of his Friends much grieved, he carried 
him to the Tower, and defired him to view all the 
Buildings below, which obſerving the other to have 
done, now ſaith he, think with 
3 A op dwell un- 

t Roi, and ſball in future Ages; and for- 
bear to be troubled at the — — 
if they were only yours. He ſaid alſo, that if 
Men fhould bring their Misfortunes together in one 


Place, every one would carry his own home again, 


rather than take an equal Share out of the common 


: Stack. - 


© Being in drinking, demanded by Periander, whe- 
ther be were filent through Want of Diſcourſe, or 


wherein the good were rewarded, the bad puniſhed. 
He faid, a Man 
that his End exceed not Philoſophy. 


 * Demoſthenes recites a Diſcourſe which he uſed to 
the Judges, in accuſing one who had moved a per- 


nicious Law, to this Effect; It is a Law gene- 


rally received in all Cities, that be wh makes falſe . - 


Money ſhould be put to Death. Then" Fe demanded 


; of the Judges, whether the Lau ſeemed to them 
' jufs and commendable, whereunto they 
added, that he conceived ..Adpnay” to be uſed among/t 

Citizens, in reſpett of 


aſſenting, be 


private Contrafts ; but that 
2 >; þ 4 rw yt ar La 
ere Fudges ought to puniſh theſe t 
4.2 of the - Common-wealth much 


who embaſe that of private Perſons ; and 


with Broſe or Lead, wit 


I7. 


yourſelf how many. 


amidſt 


ought to fear nothing, but 


more ſeverely. 
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could not eſcape Ruin and Death. 
* Mimnermus writing thus, 


From Trouble and Diſeaſes 77 — 
At threeſcare Years let Death take me. 


He reproved him, ſaying, 


By my Advice, that M iſb extend, 
Nor for his Counſel flight thy Friend. 
Alter thy Song, and let it be, 

At fourſcore Years let Death take me. 


His moral Precepts are thus delivered by * De- 
metrius Phalereus, ſome whereof are cited by La- 


ertius. Nothing tos much, Sit not as Judge; if 


thou doſt, the condemned will eſteem thee an Enemy. 
Fiy Pleaſure, for it brings forth Sorrow. Obſerve 
Honeſtly in thy Converſation more ftriftly than an 
Oath. Seal Words with Silence, Silence with O 
portunity. Lie not, but ſpeak the Truth. Conſider 
on ſerious Things, Say not ought is juſter than thy 
Parents. Procure not Friends in Haſie, nor pro- 
cured, part with in Haſte. By learning to obey, 
you ſhall know how to command. at Forfeiture 
you impoſe on others, undergo yourſelf. 


not arrogant. Converſe not with . wicked Perſons. 
Cenſult the Gods. Cheriſh thy Friend. Reverence 
thy Parents. Make Reaſon thy Guide. What thou 
eeft ſpcak not. What thou knoweft conceal. Be 
mild to thoſe that belong to thee. Conjecture hidden 
Things from apparent. 
His particular Sentence, according to * Didymus 
and Laertius was, Nothing too much; according to Au- 
ſanius, Know thyſelf, who aſcribes theſe alſo to him. 


Him I dare happy call whoſe End I ſee. 
Match with thy like, Uneguals not agree. 

By Fortune guided, none to Honour raiſe ; 

A Friend in private chide, in publick praiſe ; 
Homours atchicv'd created far exceed ; 
If Fates be ſure, what helps it to take Heed? 
And if unſure, there is of Fear leſs need. 


Of his A Laertius mentions theſe. 
Of. every Man be careful, left be bear 
A S1vor d conceal d within his Breaſt, a clear 
Ape, and double Tongue, a Mind ſevere. 
3 en en eee 
Hu he oppoſed Piſiſlratus, and reprebended T heſpis. 


Dona the Abſence of Selin *, the former Diſſen- 


ſion broke forth again in the City: Lyeurges - 
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ſelvet; but whoſoever ſhould uſe Laws ſo adulterated, was Head of the 


Adviſe not 
Citizens what is pleaſant, but what is beſt, Be 


Part I. 


Mezacles of th e 
Maritimes, Piſiſtratus of the Townſmen, who 
were moſt violent againſt the Rich; Solon's Laws 
were ſtill obſerved in the City, but the People 
aimed at Novelty and Change, not as thinking it 
molt juſt, but in Hopes to be Maſters of other 
Men's Goods, and to ſuppreſs the adverſe Party. 
Solon, whilſt Things ſtood thus, returned to Athens, 
where he was much reverenced and honoured by all, 
but could not ſpeak or act in publick, through the 
Weakneſs of his Body and Spirits, yet privately 
taking every one of the Commanders apart, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile their Differences, wherein 
Piſiſtratus ſeemed the moſt ready to be perſuaded, 
with whom he had a very ancient Friendſhip, 
grounded as well upon their Kindred, as upon the 
good Qualities of Piſitratus, than whom (as Solon 
uſed to ſay) there could not be a Perſon of more 
Worth, if he were cured of his Ambition. 

| About this Time (according 


to Plutarch) 


p- which was in the fiftieth Olympiad, Theſpis began 


to preſent Tragedies (which Suidas erroneouſly. 
accounts ten Olympiads later, as is obſerved by. 
Meurſfius) the People were much taken with the 


. Novelty of the Thing, for as yet there were no 


Contentions therein. Solon naturally deſirous to 
hear and learn, and by Reaſon of his Age indulging 
more to Eaſe and Pleaſure, Feaſting and Muſick, 

Theſpis, and 


ſpeak ſo 

great an Auditory ? Tir 
7 fech 

hard 


no Shame to act or 


who approve this Kind of Jeſt ſhall uſe it in ear- 
neſt, in our Contracts and Tranſations.+ In 


f ne, be abſolutely forbad him to teach or af Trage- 


dies, conceiving their Falſfity unprofitable, wherets 
he related > vg Deceit of 2 OI ſoon after 
having wounded himſelf , came into the Forum 
in a Chariot, pretending to have been fo uſed by 
his Enemies in behalf of the Common-wealth, and 
inflamed the People with much Rage. | Solon com- 
ing near to him, .Son of Hippecrates (ſaith he) you 
act Homer's Ulyſſes ill in uſing, the fame Means to 
deceive the Citizens, wherewith he (whipping 
himſelf) deluded the Enemy. Immediately the 
People flocked in to defend Piſiratus. Ariſlon 
moved he might be allowed a ſtanding Guard 
fifty Men; Solon roſe up to oppoſe it, uſing Speeches, 
the Effect whereof he afterwards thus expreſt in 


= 


Verſe. e 


F evil your Impielies befal, > av N 
Gods not the Authors of thoſe Miſchiefs call, 
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* 


Nurſelves the Cauſes, have given Power to thoſe 
2 in Requital Servitude impoſe. * 
Lion whom the Foot ſteps — Fox purſue, | 
IV hoſe SouPs Deceit and Vanity endue. © 


The Man's ſmooth Tongue and Speech heed 
But never penetrate into the Deed. 9 y 


He alſo foretold them the Aims of Pififratus, in 
an Elegy to this Effect. 


Vapours condens'd ingender Hail and Snow, 
And Thunder doth 

The Sea is troubled by the raging Wind, 
Then not difturb'd by that, nothing more kind. 
A City by great Perſons is erthrotun, 

And taught beneath a Monarchy to groan. 


But ſeeing the poorer Sort much addicted to Pi- 
flratus, and tumultuous, the richer afraid, conſult- 
ing their Safety by Flight, he retired, ſaying, A. 
thenians, I am wiſer than ſbme, valianter than 
others, wiſer than thoſe who underſtand not the 
Deceit of Piſiſtlratus, valianter than thoſe who un- 
derſtand it, yet hold their Peace Fear. 
The Senate being of the ſame Faction with Pif- 
fratus, ſaid he was mad, whereto he anfwered, 


clear 
Truth ſhall appear. 


xs his R 


Alittle Time will to the People 
My Madneſs, when PUb mid 


The People having granted Pi 
——_—_ a — jon d not the Number of 
m, .conniv'd. at hiszprefling and 
maintaining as man A he pleaſed, that at 
laſt he eſt himſelf of the Tower; whereupon 
the City being in a Tumult, Megacles, with the 
reſt of the Alcmevmide fled. Solon, now very old, 
and deſtitute of thoſe that might back him, went 
_ on, armed with a Spear and Shield, 
made an Oration to the People, partly accuſing 
them of Folly and Cowardice, ey inciting them 
not to forſake their Liberty, uſing this celebrious 
Speech, It had been far eafier to have ſuppreſt this 
Tyranny in the Growth, but much more noble to cut 
it off now it is at the Height.” No Man daring to 
hear him, he went home and taking his Arms, ſet 
them in the Street before his Door (Laertius ſaith, 
before the Magazine) ſaying, I have helped my Coun- 
try and the Law as much as lay in me; or as La- 
ertius, O Country, I have affi 
and Deed. Plutarch adds, that from that time he 
lived retired, addicted to his Study; and told b 
many the Tyrant would put him to Death, and 
demanded wherein he confided ſo much, he anſwer- 
ed in his Age: But Laertivs affirms (which ſeems 
oe that as ſoon as he had laid down his A 


k the Country: And ? A. Gellius, that in 


S8 0 L 


ed thee both in Word 


1 
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the Reign of Servius Tullius, Piſiſtratus was T y- 


rant of Athens, Solon going firſt away into volunta- 
ry Exile. 


CHAP. XI. 
How he travelled into Lydia, and Cllicia. 


_ at his Departure from Athens, received In- 

vitations from many; by Thales deſired to come 
to Miletus; by Bias, to Priene; by Epimenides, 
to Crete; by Cleobulus, to Lindus ; as is evident 


om radiant Lightning flow. from their ſeveral Letters to that Effect; even Pi- 
fiftratus preſſed him to return home by this Epiſtle. 


Piſiſtratus to Solon. 


8 N Eicher am I the only Perſon of the Greeks ©, 
: nor am T without Right to the Kingdom I 
poſſeſs, as being deſcended from Codrus : That 
© which the Athenians having ſworn to give to Co- 
* drus and his Heirs, took away, I have recovered ; 
© no otherwiſe do I offend either God or Man; I 
© take Care that the Common-wealth be governed 
© according to the Laws you ordained for the A- 
© rhenians, and that better than by a Democracy. 
© I ſuffer none to do wrong, neither do I enjoy any 
« Privileges of a Tyrant, more than Honour and 
© Dignity ; ſuch Rewards only as were conferred 
* upon the ancient Kings ; every Man pays the 
© Tenth of his Eftate, not to me, but to the Main- 


equeſt . tenance of publick Sacrifices, or other Charges of 


© the Common - wealth, or againſt Time of War. 
© You I blame not for diſcovering my Intents ; 
© you did it more in love to the State than in hate to 
© me ; beſides, you knew not what Government 
I meant to eſtabliſh, which if you had, perhaps 
© you. would have brooked my Rule, and not ba- 
© niſhed yourſelf ; return therefore home, and be- 
© lieve me without an Oath. Solon ſhall never re- 
© ceive any Diipleaſure from Piffratus, you know 
my very Enemies have not, and if you will vouch- 
© ſafe to be of my Friends, you ſhall be of the firſt, 
© for I never ſaw any Thing in you deceitful or 
© falſe; if otherwiſe, you will live with the Atheni-. 
ant; uſe your Freedom, only deprive nat your- 
« ſelf of your Country for my Sake. 


Solon returned this Anſwer. 

Solon to Piſiſtratus. 
Believe I ſhall not ſuffer any Harm by your, 
fos before you were Tyrant, I was your 


© Friend, and at preſent am no more your Enemy, 
© than any other Athenian who diſlikes Tyranny. 


rms, rr 
beth Parties de- 


© Perſon, or by a Democracy, let 
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termine. I pronounce you the beſt of Tyrants ; 
© but to return to Athens I think not fitting, leſt I 
* incur Blame, who ſettled an Equality in the 4- 
© thentan Common-wealth, and would not accept 
© of the Tyranny ; by returning, I ſhall comply 
with thy Actions“ 

Cræſus alſo ſent to invite him, to whom he thus 


anſwered : 
Solon to Crœſus. f' 


8 ] Love your Humanity towards us“, and b 
« * Pallas, but that I affect above all Things to 
© live under a Democracv, I ſhould much ſooner 
« chooſe to live in your Kingdom than at Athens, 
© whilſt Piſiſtratus rules there by Force; but it is 
© moſt plealing to me to live where all Things are 
« juſt and equal; yet will I come over to you, be- 
© ing deſirous to become your Gueſt.” 


Solon upon this Invitation went to Sardis, where 
Creſus (ſaith Herodetus ) received him ay kindly. 
After the third or fourth Day, the Officers, at 
Creſus's Appointment, led him into the Treaſuries, 


he had beheld all, Cræſus ſpoke thus unto him: 
Athenian Gueſt, becauſe we have heard much Fame 
of your Wiſdom and Experience, having out 7 Love 
to Philoſophy travelled into many Countries, I have 


a Defire to enquire of you if ever you ſaw any Man 


whom you could call moſt happy. This he demanded, 
hoping himſelf to be eſteemed ſuch. Solon, nothing 
flattering him, anſwered according to the Truth, 


Us prope ſeventy Years as the 
to ſhew him all their Greatneſs and Riches ; when which Yea 


when they had ſo done, in the Sight of all the People 

they obtained t bappief End of their Days, where 
by the God declared. it better for «a Man to die than 
to live; the Argives preſſing about them, the Men 
applauded the Piet of the Sons; the Women the Hap- 


pineſs of the Mother ; the Mother herſelf mfinitely 
Joyed with the Action, and the Glory thereof, fland- 


ing before the Image, prayed the Goddeſs to groe ber 
Sons, bi and Bito, the beft Thing that could 
happen to Man ; after this Prayer, having ſacrificed 


y and fraſted, they lay dawn to fleep in the Temple, and 


never waked more, but ſo ended their Days ; their. 
Images (as of moſt excellent Perſons) were made by 
the Argives, and ſet up at Delphi, Theſe Solon 
ranked in the ſecond Degree. Hereat Cra/us grow- 
; Stranger (ſaid he) doth our Happineſs 


ing an 
ſeem 4; picable that you will not rank us equal with 
private Perſons ? He anſwered, Do you enquire, 


Crœſus concerning human Affairs of me, who know, 
that divine Providence is ſevere and full 2 Altera- 
tion In proceſs of Time we ſee many Things we 
would not, we ſuffer many Things we would not ; let 

erm of Man's Life, 
rs canſift of twenty five thouſand and two 
hundred Days, befides the additional Month ; if we 
make one Year longer than another by that Month, 


to make the Time accord, the additional Months, 


belonging to thoſe ſeventy Years, will be thirty fue, 
the Days of thoſe Months a 7 where- 
of one is not in all Things like another. So that cve- 
ry Man, O Crezſus,: is miſerable! You ar to 
me very rich, and are King over many, but the Que- 


ſaying, O King, Tellus the Athenian. At which flion yon demand I cannot reſolve, until I hear you 


Speech Croeſus wondering: Ny do you judge Tel- 
lus the maſt happy ? Becauſe (replied Solon) in a 


, well ordered State, he had Children honeft and good, 


and ſaw every one of on have Children all living ; 
thus having paſſed his Life as well as is poſſible for 
Han, be ended it glorioufly : A Fight happened be- 
tween the Athenians and their Neighbours in Eleuſis, 
he came in to their Succour, and putting the Enemy 
to flight, died nobly ; the Athenians buried him in 
the Place where he fell with much Honour. Whilſt 
Solon recounted the Happineſs of Tellus, Crafus 
being moved, demanded to whom he aſſigned the 
next Plate, making no queſtion but himſelf ſhould 
be named a ſecond. Celobis ( ſaith he) and Bito, 
they were Argives by Birth, they bad ſufficient where- 
wwizhal to maintain themſelves ; and withal, ſo great 
Strength of Body, that bath were alike Viftors in 
the publick Games, of whom it is thus reported; the 
Argives celebrating the Feſtival of Juno, it was ne- 
ceſſary their Mother d be drawn te the Temple 
by a Pair of Oxen, there being no Oxen in the Field 
ready, theſe young Men, flreightened in Time, un- 
derwent the Yoke, and drew the Chariot of their 


Mocher forty: five Stadia, till they came to the Temple; 


» Lact, 1. 67. t Herod, L 2, 


have, titled your Days happily ; he who has much 


Wialth is not happier than be who gets his Living 
from Day to Day, unleſs Fortune continuing all thoſe 


good Things to bim, grant that be die well. There 
are many Men very rich, yet unfortunate, many 

moderate Eflates fortunate, of he who abounds 
in Wealth, and is not happy, exceeds the Fortunate 
only in two Things, the other, him in many; the 
Rich is more able to ſatisfy his Defires, and to over- 
come great Injuries ; yet the Fortunate excels him, 
he cannot indeed inflit Hurt on others, and ſatisfy 
his own 1 8 his good Fertune debars him of 
theſe ; but be is free from Ills, bealthful, happy in 
bis Children, and beautiful ; if to this a Man dies 
well, that is be whom you ſeek, who deſerves to be 
called happy ; before Death be cannot be fliled hap 
, but q_— AY one Man to es a 
1s i e, as one Country cannot furmſb ite 
4 Things, ſome it hath, others it wants, that 
which bath moſt is beſt ; ſo in Men, no ones 


fe ; what one hath, the other wants; be who bath 


conflantly moſt, and at laſt quietly departs this Life, 
22 Ohne, O King, pA =, to bear that Name. 


In every Thing we muſt have Regard ts the End, 


Wh 


— 9 = 
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whither i} tends ; for many, to whom God diſpenſerb 
all ge Fortunes, be at laft utterly fubverts, This 
Story is related by Plut#rch *, alſo mentioned by 
Laertius, who adds, that Crœſus being magnificent- 
h adorned, and ſeated on his Throne, asked him, 
Whether he had ever ſeen any Thing more glorious ? 
Who anſwered, Cocks, Pheaſants, and 4 
who are much more beautiful in their natural Colour. 
Solon * after his Diſcourſe with Cræſus, not ſooth» 
ing him, or making any Efteem of him, was diſ- 
miſſed, and accounted unwiſe for neglecting the pre- 

ſep, the 


ſent Good in d to the future. * 
Writer of Fables was at that Time at Sardis, ſent 
for thither by Creſus, with whom he was much 
in Favour ; he was grieved to ſee Solon fo unthank- 
fully diſmiſt, and ſaid to him, Solon, Ne muſt ei- 
ther tell Kings nothing at all, or what may pleaſe 
them. No, ich Solon, either nothing at all, or 
what is beft for them. Thus was Solon much de- 
ſpiſed by Cræſus. "6 

7 Afterwards Craſus being taken Priſoner by Cy- 
rus, was at his Command Entered and ſet upon a 
great Pile of Wood to be burned : As he was in 
this Poſture, it came into his Mind what Salon had 
divinely ſaid to him, that no living Man is happy; 
as ſoon as he D theſe * he fell into 
A Defection of Spirit, and ſighi x 
4 Salon thrice, which Cyrus N 
mar.d.d the Interpreters to ask upon whom he cal- 
led? They went to him and asked, he was ſilent; 


with ts, rant; notwithſtanding, 
Preſſure and Importunity, he told them, *Solon an 


Athenian came 
his Wealth, valued it at nothing | | 
which he told bim had come to paſs, nor did it more 
belong to him than te all Mankind, eſpecially. to hel 


who think =; 110k bappy. Whilſt Crefus 
this, the Fire to kindle, and the "outward 
Parts thereof to be ſeized by the Flame. Cyrus be- 
* o b 


z morecver, that a 
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er ten Years 
his Laws, 

'x Phat, Sol. 
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of the other, the Diſ. 


ſince to him, and beholding all. 


Fl 


O N. 
whence he maketh an Apology for the Incongru- 
ity thereof, with the Rules of Chronol-gy, which 
uy 15 — 1 92 Laertius, he = placed it 
after Piſſtratus his Uſurpation of the Tyranny. 
oth ſaith, he went from hence to Cilia, 
and built there a City called after him Solos, hi- 
ther he brought alſo ſome few Athenians, whoſe 
L growing Corrupt by that of the Country, 
they were ſaid to ſoleciſe ; of tl is is the Etymolo- 
giſt doubtleſs to be underſtood, who derives Ecaoxot 
dTo oor An (fo read we, not ar K- 
kg.) This is alſo atteſted by Suidas, as a di- 
ſtinct Relation from that of Cyprus, in Confirma- 
tion whereof Laertius adds, the Cilicians were cal- 
led Solenſes, the Cyprians Solii. 
CHAP. XII. 
His Death. 


HE raclides * affirms Salon lived long after Piſiſtra- 
tus n to Reign; * Lucian, that his Life 
extended to a hundred Years; with whom thoſe 
beſt agree, who ſaid (as Suidas relates) he lived in 
the fiſty - ſixth Olympiad ; © but according to Pha- 
mas, Piſiſtratus took the Tyranny upm him, when 
Comias was Archon; who ſucceeded Comias, which 
was in the firſt Year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad. If 
this latter Opinion had not every where taken Place 
agreement betwixt the Time 

of Solon's Death, and Cræſus's Reign bad not been 
urged by many, as an Argument againſt the Story 


of their Meeting. 
He died (according to * Laertius) aged eighty 
Years (bei 


being, as © Zhan faith, _w7 decrepit) in 
Cyprus, (as is likewiſe atteſted by Valerius Maxi- 
mus and Suidas) and left Order with his Friends 
that they ſhould his Bones to Salamis, and 
there cauſing them to be burnt, ſcatter the Aſhes all 
over the Country; which Story Plutarch (tho? he 
counts it fabulous ac h to be atteſted by 
many Authors of Credit, particularly Ariſtatle. 
"IP ws confirms it by the Teſtimony of Cra- 
tinus, who makes him ſpeak thus: 


The I 1 inhabit, ſown, 
As Fame reports in Ajax Town. 


That Defire of Knowle which be uſually pro- 
felled, continued with CN. confirm 
ed the laſt Day of his Life, bis Friends ſitti 


ſo, be anfwered, 


whatſoever it be, whereon you diſpute, I may dic. 
His © Brother's Son finging an Ode of 
y Herodot! L's, | . s Phat. hid.  nP! 
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therewith, bad him teach him it, and be- 
ing 9 . faid he, I may harn tubiiſt 
1 depart out of this Cafe 

After his Death, the Athenians ereQted bis Statue 
in Braſs, before the * checker'd Cloiſter in the 
Forum Another was ſet up at Salamis, hiding (as 
Demoſthenes and Aſchines "Jeſcribe it) the Hand 
within the Garment, in the ſame Habit wherein he 
uſed to make Speeches to the Athenians, perhaps 
the ſame that carried this Inſcription, 


Fam'd Salamis, the Perſian Pride caft dun, 
And gave to Solon Birth, the Laws Renown. 


34 


" Laertius beſtows this Epigram upon him, 


A Foreign Cyprian Fire burn'd Solon, yet 
Salamis keeps his Bones, their Aſhes Wheat ; 

His Soul to Heaven mounts with his Laws ſo light 
A Burthen, they not clog, but help his Flight. 


CH AP. XIII. 
His Writings. 


2 . both in Rhetorick and Poetry 
is atteſted by many: Cicero ſays, © Before 
© Solon's Time, no Man is recorded for Eloquence. 
% And again, Lycurgus and Solon we place in the 
Number of the Eloquent.” ? Dion Chryſoftom 
obſerves, * Ariflides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminon- 
© das, and if there be an EN 
* ought to be eſteemed Philoſophers in the Com 
* mon-wealth, or Orators, according to ingenious 
true Rhetorick. * Ari/iides, Solon is ſaid to have 
«* ſung thoſe Things which concern the Megarenſes ; 
© but neither his Laws nor Orations, which ſome- 
< times he made for the Rich to the Commons, + 
© ſometimes for the Commous to the Rich, did he 
« ſing or compriſe in Verſe, but uſed a rhetorical 
Form, excellently demonſtrating in all theſe, 
that he deſerved to be eſteemed an Orator and a 
wife Man, having attained both thoſe Titles and 
Faculties. 
As to Poetry, 


ſelf thereto from the Beginning, not in ferious 
Exerciſe and Paſtime ; afterwards he included 
many * Sentences i in Verſe, and many 
Affairs of State, not in relation to Hiſtory, but 

to vindicate his own Actions, ſometimes alſo to 
correct and reprove the Athenians.” Plato faith, 
Ky. at the Apaturian Feaſt, the Boys uſed 


a n a K &@a «a = a 


ſelf to notbing but Poetry, as others did, and had 
finiſhed the Hiftory he brought with him out of 


Attic, I. in 
ern 
Ao gy. x Attic, ig aoopcor, y Plat. in Som, 


preſerved alſo by Laertius. 


Matters, but ludicrous, uſed (as it ſeems) for his 


to repeat his Poems; and that if he applied him- © 


| But L 
© Reypt, and had not been conſtrained by Sedi 
© and other Diſtractions to lay afide 1 Study, 


© neither He Homer, nor of the Poets 
c e Tr ac 

Of his Writings in Proſe, we muſt with La- 
ertius name in the firſt Place his 

Laus; of which already. 


Oratians to the P | 
His Poems are cited under that Title by 
— their particular Subjects and Titles 


hs - to elf, mentioned 9 
Ariftides », and Vai 1 "7 

Elegies. 

Salamis; of which Chop. 2. 

Of the Athenian Commonwealth, which Laertius 
affirms to have extended to two thouſand Verſes, 
—_— to * Pauſanias and Phils, in *** 

Tambicks, mentioned by Laertius, cited by Athe- 
neus and Ariftides. 

Epodes, mentioned by Laertius. 

Elegies to King Cypranor, cited by the Author 
of Aratus's Life. Adouira, cited by Laertius. 

Some, faith Plutarch v, affirm he began to re- 
duce his own Laws into Verſe, 

The laſt Work he undertook, was concerning 
the Atlantick Speech or Fable, which nning 
late, he was deterred by the greatneſs of the Work, 
as Plutarch faith, and prevented by Death, + 

Beſides thoſe Epiſtles already alledged, * are 


- 


Solon to Periander. 


Plutarch avers”, © he addicted him- © 


* givers cannot alone. benefit gc 


Ib by, 


: in 
© eſteemed me mad. Thus I being the * 
* ſon that oppoſed Piſiſtratus, I came away from 
© them ; let them guard him with their Arms, if 
they pleaſe ; 1. 4 8 the Man 
came very cunn ingdom, he com- 
ied at firſt wh 4 this Democracy, afterwards 
wounding himſelf, came into Eliea, crying out, 
he thoſe Hurts from bis i 

and N a Guard of four hundred 
Men, which (not hearkening to me) t- 
ed ; theſe Halberts, After this, he diſ- 
C ſolved 4 Government; truly I labour- 
ed in yain to free the poorer Sort — — 
6 Slavery, when they all now ſerve one Pififtratus, 
Poeifis 33 ha 

therto preſerved are thus collected. 


One of his * Elegies. 


IS. 


from Mnemoſyne and Jove's great Line, 


Spal — 2 to my Prayer incline, 
| Grant that my Life and Actions may call down 
_ Bleſſings from Heaven, and raiſe on Earth * z 
2 Ja Faw: Tae Jo ae . 
0 ght bring error, 40 
232 77 mib, not Riches that are plac d 8 
i Aan, for Vengeance camer at left, 


|} Till $8, 


fi- 4 level Learning Nludioaſy brace. 


\ Tha ſmalleft Hurts ſameti 
Sometimes the Fury of 
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Ruffling the wealt z nt 

To Jove's high — 225 . rf Skies. 

2 rich Eaftre 


een 
the Pos hg are 22 
ove's er, 
ro 2 2.755 49 . ar : 
ars not yr-7 or ever. 5 
In ſecret, . — ; 55 7 the End. 
Come in the AF are puniſh d, others late, 
Even he who thinks bath deluded Fate : 
At laſt re — ws in 


Which . efters chaſtiſe. 


Wt 221 7 * ares ele with good and bad 
Glory and ſelf-conceit our Fancies glad 
ing comes, then their griev'd Spirits bleed, 
Who did before their Souls with vain Hope feed. 
He whom incurable Diſeaſes ſeize, 
Sooths his deluded bis, with Hopes of Eafe. 
by Coward's valiant in 5 099 oun EA 2. 
nd to themſelves, fair t 


eve themſelves of f fol * 2 . 
40 is attempted, neu 77 ; 
To bring home Riches from gn Shore: a 52 
Seas, on TT 22 2 they ride, 
And in the 7 Har, 
Others to — hs their ay Jul, 
Aud Autumn with their Plants and Sets provoke. 
Some Vulcan's and Minerva's Arts admire, 
And by their Hands their Livelihoods acquire. 
Others the fair Olympian Muſes trace, ; 
One by Apollo is prophetick made, 
And tells = Miſchiefs others ball invade, 
With" bim the converſe, but all the Skill 
In Birds or Viftims cannot hinder ill. 


Some to Peonian Knowledge are inclin'd ; 
Wer is the Power of Simples unconfin'd. 


imes increaſe and rage, 
More than all Art of Phyſick can affwage ; 

the worſt Dijeaſe, 
rating will appdaſe. 
good or bail arrives as Fates defogn, 


| Man cannot what the "Gods dijpeny'd dic. 


Ricker — . Ml Aftios are ancerfain, no Man tnows 
4 Baſe: on which we r mean 
But tbat has which: Man by Injurite tin, - Some"'who 
That which by Avts and Deeds 2 Out. . K. intercepted are; 
2 4 7 % e | : 6 e 
Which. e 10 4 =. ' Pane deter, a - wks Wealth ee AN? 
Wrong 13 @ weak Foandat Go 2 8 * — rb wh _ 0 
— the Bud 90 Av nn apatviy and" whe enn all content 
. 22 * ee which the Gear le, , 
Ranſach the . oa Man varioufly to is own Harm applies, | 
. Kander aq ai ae. 
G1 4. n e oy „ e N ee 
A F 2 Again. 
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55 To Bondage there, and Futters ſhall be fold. 

Again *, Each private Houſe that ſhares the ater Fate, 

| N Nor can exclude it with d harr d up Gate; _. 

O City never can ſubverted be Por ſealing furiouſly the higher Halli, 

By Jove or any other Deity : On thoſe Beds or Corners hides, it falls. 4 

For Pallas“ Eye ſurveys uith pious Care My Soul, Athenians, ets me to relate 

The Walls which by her Hand protected are: What Miſeries. * muftice wait . 
Yet the Inhabitants | this great Town, | But Fuftice all Things orderly deſigns,  _ 
Fondly inclin'd to Wealth, will throw it down ; And in ftritt Fitters the unjuft confiies. __ 

And thoſe unjuſt great Perſons who are bent What's four, He fweetens, and allays what cloys. 

Others to wrong, themſelves to diſcontent ; IFrong fbe repels, Ill in the Growth deſtroys, 

For their inſatiate Fancies have not Power ens the Stubborn, the Uni TRE 


| 75 reforms, 
T* enjoy the Sweetneſs of the inſlant Hour, nd in the State calms all ſeditious Starms ; 


But by all wicked Means, Intent or Gain, Bitter Diſſention by ber Reign ſuppreſt, © 1 
From hallowed, nor from publick Things refrain. N be wiſely geverns all Things for the bet. 
Riches by Theft and Cozenage to poſſeſs, TY 8 0 Y £). ar Pact 
The ſacred Bounds of Fuftice they tranſgreſs. | 2 A 
Il ho filent ſees the preſent, knows the paſt, 5 „„ 


And will revenge theſe Injuries at laſt : | | 3 
Cauſing a careleſs Rupture in the State, O Man is Miſes, bad is every one 
And all our Liberties ſhall captivate. That feels 

Rouſe War from his long Slumber, who the Flower 
Of all our Youths ſhall bloodily devour. 


4 9 ) * 


Warmth of the all ſeeing Sun. 


. * 


or Cities which injuriouſſy oppoſe Another. l 1 1 
Their Friends, are ſoon invaded by their Foes. 6 = . . 
Theſe are the common Evils ; of the Poor ET me not die 0 every Trium 
Many tranſported to a foreign Shore, With Sighs and Tears my lateſt Hur attend. 


b Ex Demoſth. Orat. de fall. leg. © Stobarus Grotii. p. 404. 4 Ibid. . 502. ; 
. 11 10. 756041 , K 4 
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CH © wasa Lacedemonian, Son of Damagetus, 
corruptly termed in f Stbaeus, Pages. He 
was eminent among the Greeks for two Predictions. 
The firſt to Hippocrates d to whom (being a pri- 
vate 2 W a great Prodigy at the O- 
mpic ames. ving prepared an 
Med Cees with Fleſh X 
boiled over without Fire. This Portent Chile (ar- i 
cidentally preſent) beholding, adviſed him, that he 
ſhould not take a Wife by whom he might have Iſſue ; 
that if be had one, he ſhould put ber away, and 1, 
a Son, turn him out of Doors. Hippocrates not fol- 
lowing this Advice, brought up his Son Piſftratus, 
who in the Sedition of the Maritimes and Country- 


Patt I. 
2 L of this Land upon 


them into Terror, 
Afterward *, in the — of the Peloponefian War, 
Nicias taking the Ifland, placed fome Athenians 
therein, ho much infeſted the Laced emonians. 
I That be was old in the fifty. = 
1 Epos at _ Time Alop flouriſhed : 


72 . oY read 3 Cort + 


ter is more 
Office when _—_y 2297 JE at Athens, 
which was in the uy Ga 
by the. ergo run 


annum, where ſor 
is corruptiy read 1c du rendered Archonte 
But it is k true that the Ephori were 
722 75 l haps, hy. ae 
T Nee ings of mon, eta 
x Ame f after Aycyrgus, .as Plutarch 
(nb ik from which time there were 
anna] Eehes 8 Lacedæ man, whereof 
the firſt is called b n-, becauſe the Year had 
its Denomination from him: The firſt of the firſt 
Election was Elatus ; Chile in the ſiſty- ſixth O- 
lympiad was the fitſt of the, fave of his Your, which 
might perhaps give. the Occaſion of the Miſtake to 
them, who take him to be the firſt of that Inſtitu - 7 
tion, of whom is Scaliger. 

» How he behaved himka. i in this Office, may 
be gathered from his Speech ® to his Brother, dif- 
rr Ephorus at the ſame 

ime: I can bear Injuries, ſand, 2s gory comets 

He was ſo juſt in all, his Actions, ? that in bis 
old Age be profeſſed be never had dane any Thing 
contrary to che Conſcience of an upright Man, 
ly that of one Thing he was doubtful; having 


with two others as ] 
and; the 


2 


Oh mgiad, as, appears | 


- Things, but only 


Halt bear 


fam. 3. 
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Perſon muſt of Neceffity be condemned ; fo that 

© either my muſt loſe his Life, or ſome * 4 
5 n Law. Revolving 
8 T bis in my Mind for Relief of a Condaion | 

© deſperate, I conceived that which I put in Practice 
* to be of all other the moſt eaſy to be born: Si- 
he © lently I condemned him, and perſuaded thoſe o- 
l — who". judged to abſolve him: Thus preſerv- 
* ing (in ſo.greata Buſineſs) the Duty both of a 
© Judge and Friend; but from that Act I receive 
«this Trouble, that I fear. it is not free from Per- 
fidiouſneſs and Guilt, in the ſame Buſineſs, at 
* the ſame time, and in a publick Affair, to per- 
* ſwade others, aa to what was in my own 
8 Ser . 

5 | E H A P. 11. 
: tho moral Sentences, Precepts and Verſes. 


= of his A theſe are remembered by 
Laertius à; be ſaid, Providence of future 
c Things collected by Reaſon, is the Virtue of a 
© Man.” Being demanded wherein the Learned 
differ ſrom the Unlearned? He anſwered, * ln a 
good Hope.” What is hard? © To. conceal Se- 
© crets, to diſpoſe of Leiſure well 3 and to be able 
© to bear an Injury.” 

Being invited to a Feaſt by Periander, (with 
the reſt of the wile Men) he would not Hou 
come before he knew what other Er 
— there, ſaying, a Man is neceſſitat 2 

Ul Companion in a Ship at Sea, or in a "Ts in a 
Camp ; but to mix indifferent with all Sorts of 
People at a Feaft is Indiſcretion., Upon the ſame 
Occaſion Plutarch recites theſe Sentences of his; 4 
Prince muſt not think any tranſitory mortal 
upon the eternal and immortal. 
That V is beft where the People mind 
the Law more than the Lawyers. A Family yy 
reſemble as much as poſſible a City 
King. * Hearing a Man ay be 24 no Enemy, be 
ashed him if he bad any Friend ; concetuing Love 
and 4 4 neceſſarily muſt follow one —_ 

His moral are thus delivered by * Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Know' thyſelf. Speak 2 much 
in thy re r 3 (or as La- 
ertius, Tongue, eſpecially at a Feaſt.) 
Threaten not fre Perſons, for it is not juſt ; (La- 
ertius *, Threaten none, for that is like a Woman.) 
Speak not ill of thy Neighbour ; So d:ft, thou 
will trouble thee. Go ſlowly to the 
Feaſts of thy Friends, fwifth to their Migfortunes ; 
(Laertms *, go more readily to a Friend in Ad- 
verſity chan in Proſperi ity.) Celebrate Marriage 


a Speak well of the Dead. Reverence thy 
l An. Honour Age.) Hate bim who 


n Laert. 1. 68. © Ibid. 


q Ib, 1. 68. 
u Let. . 66. wh. 


p Laert. 1. 71. 
1. 70. 


6. 


is 


. the unfortunate. If thou art 


* | p &e EI E 0. 


is inquiſitive into the i. I 
Loſs before unjuſt Gain (for that (adds Laertrus 
brings Grief but once, this for ever.) Deride not 
g. behave thyſelf 
mildly, that thou mayſt rather be reſpe 


of others. | Prefer 


ed ( aertius, of thy Neighbours, learn t») 
thy Houſe well. Let not thy Tongue run before thy 
Mind. Bridle thy Anger. 2 not Impolſibilities. 
In the May haften not forward. Shake nr thy Hand 
( Laertius, in Diſcourſe) for it is like @a Mad-man. 
Obcy the Laus. Be reconciled to theſe who have 
wronged you, but revenge Contumelies. To which 
Laertius adds theſe, To preſerve thyſelf. Not to hate 
Divination. Make Uſe of Puietneſs. 

« Pliny ſpeaking of Authority, faith, That Arn 
ranked Chilo amongſt Oracles, conſecrating three 
Precepts of his at Delphi, in golden Letters, which 
are theſe : Every Mon to tnow himſelf,” and to de- 


rder 


fire — too 1 * - Companion of another” $ 


Money and Stri 
He only "2 12 Bounds the two moſt 
fierce * of the Soul, Love and Hate, ſay- 
ing, Love with ſuch Limitation, as if hereafter you 
might chance to hate + Hate ſo ors, as that perbage 
you might hereafter love. 
* aſcribes to him the Effect of theſe 
erſes: 


Ae, may the Mean not 
Have Death and Healt 

. The Benefits thou give * ae never, 

. Of thoſe thou de receive, be mindful ever. 
Learn of thyſelf and Friend t &ercome croſs Fate, 
Age, Youth reſembling, is a light Eftate, 

Youth, Age reſembling, is a greater N eight. 


His particular Sentence was, Te 4 Surety Loh + 


is near. 


Of his Aura, 2 Laertius mentions this as moſt 
eminent. 


„ner Great de 7 
alike before thy Eyes. 


Gold's Worth we by the Touchflone find, 
Gold is the Touchſlone of the Uind 


x Lib. 7. cap. 32. y A. Gell. x. 3. s Laert. x. | 
1. 73- d Ibib. . 72. > Lud. foge. ge san. . 


5 rnd pang Fe ke. ls 


Fed than fear- 


Part Fart 1. 


Low. 
HAT. 1 45 


His Death and Writings, 


E died ee 
H braei — or in the 
of the Ce/tus, the Weaknefs of his — 
with Exceſs of Joy; alt who were preſent at that 
— + y attended on his Funerals, as is af. 
rmed by < Pliny and Laertius, ee 
2 
2 — Pollux Thonks 7 pay, 
; That Ohilo's Ses the Olive bore awey. +40 oe 


>: The Father died „ erjey & bir Child to ſet © 
& bee e happy. NA me, 


| Upon his Statue this Inſcription. 


— 


, LY 
* 0 
y * W 7 


IT, 
l if the Seven, in the firft Rank toas plac td: 
He was ſhort in Speech, whence' 47, erer 
calls that Manner of ſpeaking Chilonian. 2 
xs alſo alludes gk the Speech he male un 


der his Name. 
extending almoſt to two Bon- 


t He writ E 


dred Verſes: There 6 irie an Erie of bis x 
tant to- this Effect. | 


Chilo to Periander. 


OU fend me Word of an Expedition 
are p againſt F con you 


in Perſon with your Army: e d 
6 Tek. hath little Safety, even it home. That 
DP who'Gies' af . 
* tural Death. 1 


0 1499 1 
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heat u was of Mitelene (the chief City of La- 
bos) Son of — k or (rather) — 
a Thracian, bis Mother a Lesbian, born 
the thirty ſecond Olympiad. | 
Laertius ſaith, he flouriſhed in the e 
Olympiad ; at that Time he gave Teſtimony of 
his great and Love tohis Country, in kil- 
ling (aſſiſted by the Brethren of Alc cus the For) 
Melanchrus, Tyrant of Laaber and AMiteleve. 
* Pittacus, grown eminent by this Action, was 
by the Mitelanaans made General, and ſent with a 
Fleet againſt the Athenians , with whom they had” 


Ground of — this: 
Sigeum by Force 

roar Lag 1 1 01 2 _ 
Argive eman, t it, 

— EE 

there was a long War ; thoſe 
chillzan Town, theſe out 'of Sigeum : Thoſe lay 
claim to the Town, as built by  robenattes of 


Mitelene, of the Stones of old Try (for the Labi- 
Feed n r 


= Piſiſtratus tot 


ght, where 
» faith * yrs 


rey Atv 
hex and foffths *. 
ing him Dazu he awarded — 


rekt eee ue een 


1 n Strabo 1 

8. ———— 0 
s Arift. Polit. 3. 14. 6. 
© Val. Max. 6, 5. | 


6 VA. 


a long Conteſt concerning the Aebil leon Field ; the ſons, 


for that Reaſon 


un himſelf, 
s, Thys he 


0 * yn” mu 


h 80 the Vatican MS. of Suidas, 8 2 nk, 
— 
R 


4 0 0 8 


CHAP. I. 
His Lift. 


Sa — 


keop what they were in Poſſeſſion of, whereby Si- 
geum fell to the Athenians. * Demetrius argues Ti- 
mæus of Falſhood, for affirming Periander built A- 
chilleum (a ſmall Town where was the Tomb of 
Achilles) in Oppoſition to the Athenians, of Ilian 
Stones, and thereby te have aided Pittacus. But 
neither toas it built of ſuch Stones (faith Strabo) nor 
wes Periander the Founder : How could 4 N v 


whoſe Actions had declared bim an 


Hereupon Pittacus was highly honoured by the 
Mi 3 who * being infeſted by baniſbed 8 
under the leading Sas and Alcæus 
the Peet): either in to his Merit, or 
Confidence in his Equity, 0" by their free Votes 
(abs Alcaus deny it) inſtated him in the Tyranny; 
< with many Acclumations of Praiſe and a great Cen- 
courſe of People (as is manifeſt from Alceus, who 
them.) They alſo 
with Conſent offered him great Gifts, and 
bad him take of that Field which he recovered from 
the Citiaens as much as he would. He darting his 
Spear, demanded only ſo much as that had paſſtd 
| Apollo, called (even to 
the Time of Plutarch and Laertius) the Pittaczan 
Held. —— he took Part of it ſor 
ing, the Half _ more than the 5 — 
it not 'to A180 #he Glory of "the 
the Reward, 
Power © he ſhewed the 
q — . his Breaſt was furniſhed, 
+ towards Alc cus the Poet, who had behaved bien 
6. ſelf pertinaciouſly/ againſt him, with bitter Hate 
+ and fcurnlous Wit (whereof ſoo Inſtances 


in Loertias) Pittacus only inform'd him how able 


+ be way to him.” | 
3 he made Laws, 
one esl ie mentioned by Cicero, forbidding 
any Man to go to the Funeral of ſuch as he was not 
— — . 2 Me Jr, ee 
I frike e 
= Picket ben . 
being drunk; hou 
ich he vid to reſtrain the 
— 


— 0 of 


| 
: 
[ 
' 
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abounded in Wine. His uſual Exerciſe, even whilſt 
he was King, (as Clearchus affirms) was to grind * 
Corn, eſteeming it a healthful Exereiſe, much 
commending a Mill, that in fo little Room, it af- 
forded Exerciſe to many, There was a Song l eal- 
led for that Reaſon Ex,, of which ® Thales 
affirms he heard a ſhe Slave in Lesbos ſing the Be- 
gin ning a> ſhe ground, which was thus. 


Grind, grind my Mill amain, 
Fer P.ttacus that Lesbian King 
To grind dath not diſdain. 


Being well in Years, he was conſtrained to take 
upon himſelf the Leading of an Army, whereupon 
he ſaid, It is hard to be good ; which Simonides 
mentions, ſay ing, 


Hard to be truly honeft, this 
The Pittaceian Sentence is 


Plato alſo remembers it in his Pretagoras, where 
Si monides reproves Pittacus for ſaying, it is hard to 
continue good, which he affirms. to be eaſy, but to 
become good, hard; wherein he differs from La- 
ertius's Expreſſion of 
He continued in the Government of the King- 
_ ten Years ; * Valerius Maximus faith, only as 
g as the War with the Athenians concerning Si- 
* but afterwards as ſoon as Peace was 
— by Tia (having in this Time ſettled the 
Affairs of the Common- wealth, be laid it down, not- 
withſtanding the Miteleneans cried out to the contra- 
Ty, left be ſhould continue Lord of the Citizens longer 


than the Neceſſities of the Kingdom required, and 
lived ten Years after a private Perſon. 


* 4 He went to Sardis, at what Time fon ane 
* ſay, tho” others apply it to Bias) —_ having 
made the Grectans in Afia tri „ had given 
Order for the Building of a Navy to invade the 
© Iſlanders: As ſoon as he came thither, Craſus 
asked him what News from Greece ? He by his 
s Anſwer diverted the from going forward 
« with his building Ships. he Iſlanders, faith: be, 
© have bought a World of Horſes, intending an Ex- 


« pedition againſt Sardis; and _— uu, thinking be he 
* had ſpoken Truth, anſwered, 


would put it in their Minds to _—_ 2 2 


© Lydians on Horſeback ; he replied, It is not 
s without Reaſon, great King, that you wiſh and 


rr F 


5 Continent; and what think the Iflanders 


you 
+ wiſh more, than (bearing your Preparation ta ſet 


* out a Navy againſt them) that they may catch 
6 the Lydians upon the Sea, e 


1 Pollux. 1. Plut. Sympoſ. 
tod. 1. 3 uk, * 


' 


9 nt ,cart 1 
note nk „ele 1 5 pa- 6. 4 He- 
— WP .; Ow * * Atte R 

l a." 2 


0 thoſe inland Grecians whom you have 
to Servitude. Crus, much delighted wi 
Speech, am diſſuaded (for it ſeemed to 


© ſpoke very ingennouſly) from build ding 
© gave it over, and contracted Amity wi 
© nian' Iſlands, 


CHAP. 1. 5 
His moral Sentences, Precepts, and Fenn. 


his A — * recites theſe. 
© The themſelves cannot reſiſt Neceſſity. 
Power ſhews the Man. Being on a Time de- 
manded what is beſt, he anſwered, To do the 


e,*.2..L 
* 
* 


© wooden' Tables. To a 


can, who ſaid, I 
© muſt ſeek an honeſt Man: Tho' you ſeek much, 
© faith he) you ſhall not find him. To fome who 


© demanded what was moſt he anſwered, 
© Time. He ſaid it was the Part of wiſe Men to 
© foreſee Inconveniencies, and prevent them before 
. 
© when they come. 

Add theſe from * Plutarch, 6 That Prince is 
© happy, who can make his Subject aſraid not of 
© him, but for That Common-wealth'is beſt 
ordered, where the Wicked have ng Command, 
© and the good have. That Houſe is beſt ordered, 
* wikich nocd Sucking cither-of Ornament or Ne- 

n 

t He 


E ſhun Daa 
and Exces in Fealting, ere 
be 5 


what be was, not what he ſeemed. | 

To a young Man asking his Advice 
Marriage, — 
by "< Callmachu, 1 -i 


4 Li Þ 940 11 1 Au 
\ Hyrrhadius go of Ieabos un d thus; © 
Father, à dale March is offered me; A<.J 
The Birth ani ee of one with mint agree 3 
The other far y exceeds me, which a0 .beft # 


12 % e 2 1 


ir 
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Park. PITT AC US. 4 


Whither Z#/chylus (as is obſerved by his Scholiaft) him amongſt thoſe who lived one hundred Years ; 
alluded », faying, \ he © died when Ariffomenes was Archon, in the 


thitd Veat of the fift 12 Olym U 
Wh tw xy fox fee tis Monument this Epiaph, b * 
Hi: 2 dement thus expreft, | We ep, Citizens, as ſacred Lesbos weeps 
An _ Match is beſt. Pittacus ; this fa bis Abbes keeps. 


=» OS TT  a-v 


"He had a Brother, who dying wickout 1e, tb 

Eftate devolved to Pittacus ; whereupon, refuſing 
it, for the Wealth Crafus offered him, he ſaid, he had 
derided, more, by half than he deſired, - 
He married a Wife of Birth higher than himſelf, 

Sifter to Draco, Son of Penthilus ; ſhe behaved 
| herſelf imperiouſly towards him; whereof 4 Plu- 
. tarch.. gives this Inſtance, Having invited ſome 
Friends; ſhe came in and evertbrew fie Table ; be 
" 228 his Gueſts troubled, * * Each of you hath 
Misfortune, he is bappieft who bath no more 
an this. Laertius faith, the Advice he gave con- 


Þ equal Marriage (Chap. 2.) was out of Re- 
The Eat r . 


< being fruſtrate of thy Hope, t. 
« Vee Friends. What 


278 
« happy, for the 
C bogey committed lo Gol 
Nei eigbbour. Love thy bg 
6 Friend tho? 222 


Nee. Rory 55 e ou i * He had a Son named, Tyrrheus, ads. at. Cree, 
« Diſcipline, Temperance, Prudence, - ruth, Kae ina 2 „(as was uſed amongſt the 
c Faith, Experience, Dexterity, Society, _ Ancients, b ved to diſcourſe of News) 


3 "Es 4 Brafier with a Blow of 
| ; the'Cumeans goal the Offender and ſent 
him to Pittacus ; be being informed of the Accident. 


et him) at ä 
Penitence, . . 


1 1 * * 5 


7 that Law tr 

Fig 7 thou _canſt in s Flies amounting 2 
Aud to the feweſt truſt in thy Dire. & Of —— — direted to bis own Country 
+ Of tn Ain; the iis molt eee Elias of which this i preſerved 

e bath a Sever Dy 2 Tiens v Cel | 

Gon 8 pains Wor Ao an. Ya noted 2:11 


doubt Mea 4 l never, . VON command met copnt fo Todo © Fi 

The fai ming of bis Breaft. 4 r 

r nm eve lyattes, 10 rie Kings, 

* * n een. TOES not in that Reſpett go to Sardis 3 

Fier | 1wqns not Geld, but have enough even far my 

a A n Friends alſe : ht I will come to you 4e enjey your Con- 
His Death, Brother, Wife, Sen, Writings.  - verſation as @ Gueſt. | 


E“ Fred to l Age, above, feventy Ve, a e called the Leſ- 
He (owing pr Aras, frees "4-4 ſer, 2122 . nnn 
1 . 2— 
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Gee. 
His Life. 


affirm he was rich, others that he had no E- 

- Rate, but lived as an Inmate. Satyrus rank- 

eth him firſt of the ſeven wiſe Men. The Occa- 
fion whereby that Title was conferred on him was 
this; he redeemed ſome Captive Maſſenian Virgins, 
brought them up as his Daughters, gave them Por- 
tions, and ſo ſent them back to their Parents. A 
Tripod being afterwards found at Athens (as was 
related in the Life of Thales, the Place only diffe- 


B's. 4 was of Priene, Son of Tutamys ; ſome 


rent) with this Inſcription in Gold, To the Wiſe. 


Theſe Virgins (as Satyrus affirms) or (as Phanodi- 
cus) their Father came into the Congregation, and 
pronounced Bias iſe, declaring what he had done 
tor them: Hereupon the Tripod was ſent to him, 
which Bias beholding, averred Apollo to be the moſt 


wiſe, and would not accept it; ſome affirm he de- 


dicated it to Hercules at Thebes, as being deſcended 
from the Theban Colony, ſent to Priene. 
That he made this Attribute, there are 


many Inſtances ; V Ahattes beſieging Priene, Bias 
turned out of the Town two exceeding fat Mules, . 


which coming to the Camp, Cræſus wondered to 
< ſee their Plenty extended to the very Beaſts, Spd 
deſirous of Reconcilement, ſent a 
them. Bias cauſing many Heaps of Sand to ' 
made, and covered over with Wheat, ſhewed them 
to the Meſſengers, whereof Alyattes informed, was 
more eager of Peace than before, and ſent im medi- 
ately to deſire Bias to come to him ; but I. Un- 
ſwered he) wiſh Ahattes may feed on Onions, 
meaning to 


4 Some rods 4 it to Bias, the — on of Cra- 


fas his Expedition againſt the Greek Iflands, by o- 


thers imputed to Prttacus related in his Life. 
Cyrus having taken 8 ſent an Anby 2 
gainſt the Græcians; the Jonians much troubled, 
afembled at the Panionium, where Bias gave them 
wife Advice, which, had they followed (faith He- 
rodotus) they might have been the happieſt of alt 
the Greeks : He counſelled them to join together in 
one Flect, to fail to Sardinia, and there build one 
Ciry common to all the /ontans z whereby they 


pole fling an Iſflund far greater than all the reſt, 
and cummanding them ; but if they continued in 
Enia, there was no apparent Hope of Liberty. This 
Advice was juſtified, the Ionians being ſubdued. 


a Liert. 1. $2, 
e Val. Max. 7. 2. 


D Ibid. 1. $4. of = 
f Flut. conv, ſept. fap. 


he was at Corinth (invited thither with the reſt of 


ſtrange Thing g, that I drink up the Sea ; this Prope- 


' © cratites, Amaſis, who commands ſo many Men, 
and poſſeſſeth fo excellent a Country, 


drunk off that which is now Sea ; for the 
might prelerve them ſclves from Bondage, happy in 


4 


0 Bias, (his Country 1 imvaded by 8 
all, whom the Cruelty of War ſuffered to eſcape, 
flying away laden with the moſt precious of their 
Wealth) being demanded why he carried none of 
his Goods with him ; I (faith he) carry my Goods 
with me: He bore them (adds Valerius Maximus) 
in his Breaſt, not to be ſeen by the Eye, but priſed 
by the Soul; encloſed in the narrow Dwelling of 
the Mind, not to be demoliſhed by mortal Hands, 
prefent with thoſe who are ſettled, and not forſak- 
ing ſuch as fly. 

He refufed not the Amity of Kings, (as Thales 
did) particularly, that of Amaſis, King of  Egypr,, 
who ſeat him a Victim, commanding him to take 
from it the beſt and worſt Part. Bias ſent him, 
the Tongue, for which Ingenuity he was much ad- 
mired. . 

Another Queſtion of Amaſis he reſolved, whilſt. 


the wiſe Men . where Nilarenus 
brought him this 

Amaſis, King a. f N pt /aith thus to Bias, with 
of the Greeks: of Ethiopia contendeth 
with me for Þ re- e in Wiſdom ; maſter'd in- 
other Things, he in, Concluſion requires an abſurd,. 


fern if Þ reſolve, 1 ſhall bave 2 bis Towns: 
and Cities ; If I reſolve not, I muſt loſe all thi 
which are about Elephantina. Ponder it, and {end 
Niloxenus back with all Speed; whatever we can 
do for your Friends and Country, all not be want- 
anp, "2 | q 
Having read the Letter, - Bias with a ſhort Pauſe, 
recollecting himſelf, and having whiſpered to Clee- 
bulus who ſat next im What (faith he) Nau- 


will he for 
a few obſcure contemptible Villages drink up the 
© Sea? Bias (faith Niloxenus ſmiling) conſider, as 

if he meant to do it, how it might be effefted... 
Bid the Ethiopian (replied Bias) with-hald the 
© Rivers from running into the Sea, until he hath. 


I 
« tion concerns that only > , 
* not. what ſhall be hereafter. 2 em- 


draced him with Joy, the feſt n Sa- 
lution. 


ö A N v, A v dude read Jr , dd. L 1. 
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CHAP. 


Part L. 


e e co: OR 
. moral Sentences, Precepts, yr Parſe. _ 


fs A pophthegms are thus delivered by Laertius |, 
and others. © He is un ſortunate who cannot 
© bear Misfortune. It is a Diſcaſe of the Mind to 
© defire ſuch Things as cannot be obtained, and to 
© be unmindful of the Miſeries of others. To one 
© that ask'd what is hard, be anſwered, . to bear 
* courageouſly a Change to the worſe. Being at 
< Sea in Company with wicked Men, who, a 
Storm ariſing, called upon the Gods; hold your 
Peace, faith he, leſt they know you are here. To 
cox wicked Man, enquiring what Wu Piery, 
< was filent, the other asking the Reaſon of his 
Silence: I anſwer not, ſaith he, becauſe you 
© qu..e after that which" nothing concerns you. Be- 
© ing demanded what is ſweet to Manki „de an- 
© ſwer'd Hope. It is better to decide a Difference 
© betwixt our Enemies than Friends, for one of the 


Friends will certainly become an Enemy, one of 


© the Enemies a Friend; being asked pe Mew 
did with Delight, he — 4 Gain b 
We ſhould ſo live, as tho our Life would be 2 
* long and ſhort. So love, as if hereafter we might 
hate, converling in Friendſhip with Caution, 
* remembring that it may poſſibly convert to En- 
© mity. 
To one ing whether he ſhould take a 
© Wiſe z the muſt be (faith be) cither fir or fout; 
if fair, ſhe will be common, if foul, a Pennance. 
* That Tyrant ſhall moſt Glory, who 
« firſt himſelf obeys the Laws of his Country : 
© That Common-wealth is beſt ordered, wherein 
© every Man fears the Law more than a f 
* That Family is beſt. ordered, - where the Maſter 
© behaves himſelf voluntarily within Doors, as he 
« doth without by Conſtraint of the Law. 
© "Thoſe who buſy themſelves in vain Know- 
© ledge reſemble an Owl, which ſeeth only in the 
Night, but is blind in the Light; ſo is their 
err dark. at the. * 
Fee 


e under hie Name. EP 


What is our c Good ? A Conſeienc free. 
Our greateſt ill ? Man's Man's worſt En 

Poor TY avaricions. Rich ? Who nought . 
AW Ws + Dower ? The Fame chaſe Life ac- 


P ay '$] 1 ＋· dert dar + Il. 
He 1 1d ru, Gay 2 — 1 


A Ful? Whe wants the Peer, and yet would till 
1 e . 26; 1 11. Pet se 


=o . 


Sn 


en- 6 When thou doſt 


ſept. fp. 
e . 


143 
Hi moral} Precepta, a a Dametrius 
Phalereus theſe. * Moſt Men are evil. (His 
particular Sentence) Before you do any Thing, 
© behold your Face in 4 Glab; if it ſeem hand- 
Nt — do handſome Things; if deformed, ſup- 
y the Deſects of Nature. Practiſe Honeſty. 
1 N deliberately, but having once begun, 
through. Abhor to ſpeak haſtily [Laer. It iy 
adneſs. ] leſt thou fin, for Repentance follows: 
* Be neither ſimple nor ſubtle. Admit not Impru- 
* dence, Love Prudence. Every where profeſs 
© there are Gods, Weigh what is to be done. Hear 
© much, ſpeak ſeaſonably. If poor, reprove not 
the Rich, unleſs great Advantage may ariſe there- 
"by: --Praiſe not an” unworthy Perſon for his 
* Wealth. Acquire by Perſuaſion, not by Violence. 
impute it not to thy * 
© but the Gods. In thy Youth, g:n Wealth, 
* thy Age, Wiſdom. [Or as Laertius, from by 
© Youth to thy Age gain Wiſdom, for it will be 
* more ſure — thee 14 all other Poſſeſſions. ] Pre- 
© ſerve in thy Actions Remembrance; in Oppor- 
* tunity, Caution; in thy Manners, Ingenuity. ; 
© In Labour, Patience ; ; in Fear, Warineſs; in 
© Wealth, Love; in Diſcourſe, Perſuaſion 3 in 
© Silence, a Decorum ; in Sentence, Juſtice; in 
* Boldneſs, Fortitude ; in Action, Power; in Glo- 
7 Eminence; in thy Nun ty.” 


Of his An, theſe were moſt eſteem d. 
Te all the City where thou liv'ft be lind, 


Dube moft Favour ſhow, mo al Feb: pad 
But Pride is often with Daſtruction . GY 


And, We 
Stremeth i is a Gift, which Natures Hand beftois. 
 Rhetorick and l the Wiſe Soul knows, 
| Riches a Preſent that from Fortune flews. 
CHAP. m. 
His. Death and Writings, '* 


5 5 was much addicted Q Pleading , very ear- 


neſt therein, but 1D. gy = in juſt 


Cauſes ; which Demodi 7 * an 2 
ſay ing. 1f thou chance ts # udge, give Sentence 
or, * Side; and Ae ax, to plead a 
Cauſe better than Bias the Frenz. oy FE in that 
Manner bc . , very N as he was plead- 
ing, havi repoſed his Head 
in in dhe Boſom woes his bis Sperch he Son ; nis Adverſary 
having ended his Deſence, the Judges gave Sentence 
on Bias's Side; the Court diſmiſt, 15 was found 


dead in hs N Boſom. The City beſtowed 


1 Stob. Serm. 3. Wale r - "# $tob: 


* Ibid. n AN-: keit * 
8 2 "TIA *c 3 +4 


*: mag- 


. U— 2; 35 
- 
* 


1. 89. 


+ magnificent — bim, with this In- 
feription N 


ELA Ionia 7 Dis 


s great Ornament. 


They alſo dedicated a Ree arty him, called the 
Teutamian. * 


+ Leertitsbeflows upon him this Erg. 


| Ne a; 


| nN 


q L E Oo B U I S & 


PR Cc E E Us Part F 


Bias lies hidden here, whom Hermes led = 
To th' Grave, ben Age „ ſnow'd gen bis 


His Hens, which (pleading for bis Friend) in- 
Upon bs Nephew, ts bug Sl ref. 


— Jovie, by. whit. Means it 
might be moſt bappy(perdpe that | ops 5 


enn 1 
His Life, Death,. and Writings: 


or, according to Duri, of Caria, Son of 

Evageras, lineally deſcended from Hercules 2 
excellent both in Wiſdom, outward. Beau 
Strength “, beyond all thoſe of his Time; Ras 


C2 (a City of Rhode) 


in th. Philoſophy of the Fiypeltzn Thar be was Ned 


Tyrant of Lindus, is manifeſt from Plutarch. 
He re-edified the Temple of Minerva, founded by 
Danaus. -. 

He had a Daughter -, whom he named Eimetis, 
but was called commonly from her Father. Cliodu- 
ina: She compoſed Verſes and Riddles, in Hexa - 
meters, famous for her Wiſdom and Acuteneſs in 
thoſe Riddles, fome of her Queſtions havi ns - 
as far as Egypt, which the uſed jocularly, like Dice 
upon Occaſions, only conteſting with ſuch as: 
voked her ; ſhe was alſo endued. with an admirable 


Height of Mind, and a Wit both Politick and full: 
of Humanity, cauſing her Father to govern his 


People with more mildheſs. Cratinus alſo men- 
tions her in a Comedy named from ber Cleobule, 
often cited by Athene@us. 

7 He died full of Yeats, which extended to ſeven- 
ty. His Tomb carried this Inſcription, 


IV:iſe Cleobulus's Death, the Lyndian Shore, 
To which his Birth was owing, doth deplore.. 


He compoſed Verſes and Riddles to the Num- 
ber of three thouſand; of which was this Riddle 


concerning the Year, (by Suidas aſcribed. to his gr 


Daughter Cleabulina.) 


Ons Se, elde Sons, from every. one a Rare 
Of thirty Daughters with a double Face: 


t Laert, 1. $9. 


b Ibid. . 93. 2 1. 91. 


Their Loot are black, and whit eceſſevely . 
Immbrtal they are all, poor yangd die. F 


» Some affert him the Author of this Fpigrame 
upon Midas (not Homer; who, as they. account, . 
lived long before Midas, tho Herodotus otherwiſe.] 


* 


af the regs Sea Te pd pe Sr 


7 tall Nag the! juſt, Mites Fer hor 
(Thos Nani rw be Nene 


. 5 11+ * 
— . 


O bee. tary Flas, and « Hatgtin pe 
n where j hut dur. Lind be- 
mnt pleaſing ts Solon, being yo by Da. 
cy ; an land where, there is no Fear of Piſiftratus, 


thither ihn 


CHAP. ILL © 
E. ame, Proc e, 
„ nue theſe : Einploy thyſelf” 

O bing excellent. De. not vdin 'and 
; jour Daughters, Mining 


Tales, ie iſcretion : Impiymng, that the Virgins- 
ale ould be — —7 Greali uſed not, 


— brought them up it the Liberal Shi, 


ences. Do gead to your Fiend,, that be. mpy fie oye 
S Kut; 3 'x Plat, ne, ſept, . / Let 1. ½ N , th 


— 


1 1 


wheran the Citizens fear fear , Ropraarh more than Law. Laertius adds, Learn to bear the 
Fine Fol in Jef, . rr Nene y inn 
| 5 Anfonius aſcribes theſe to 
0 Sentence 283 
by Father is Des. Take Care of thy The more is in thy Power, defire the leſs z 
—— Hear willingly, but truf} not e 
„ (Or as Larius, tis better ws love to hear; None long in bis Impieties can thrive 
8 Tt is better to know * 
bings, (Laertins, to love Knowbedge) then 9 2 * Ml Men wenld fpare the bad cafl dum 
Fal. Teach your Tongue to well. We ſhire not in dur Aue 
r to hate , ie, Ain often a. 
(Laertius, be a Friend » Views, 4 
— View —_——_——— Auviſe thy. Of his 'Advuire theſe were moſt noted >. 
Countrymen what is beft. Govern thy Tongue. (La- 
ortius Pleaſure.) Do nothing by Violence. Inftru#t By tynorance moſt- Deeds are 


Children. Pray to Fortune. Enmity: In many ſpecious . * 
— to iy Country, gfaem thy tun. Srl. But ali 


ngs fall by Time be weigh'd; 
wet, nar bind '6 thy Wis in the Proſence of others, | 


4 Phot: Sympal, fog. laps © Sto. Sane. 3. tn =: 5h; Aub. is Lad. fe Sap. — 
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CHAP. I: 
m ce, Anoeftors, and Parents of Periander. 


| was Son of Cypfelus Tyrant of C6- Eetion non will thee the' great 


— — his' Anceſtors the: dne from Labdas — 
| deſcended from Herenles and: Which Hall the P cruſh, Corinth correct. 
CS of Lydia five hundred and 
1 — — _— "This Otacle to Hate, agreed with another de- 
— — _ he Ori- GG by. them not under- 
Final af Dypſelns Ms ö | to this Ele 
the ma: neteive thus fiom *: Herodotus. . 2 


When Coranth was governed: by an 
whabited by the Bacchiade,. A. — | 
cut. of their on Family, one of them (cal Ehti 2 
— — name Lala] K e 
whom when none of the Baebiade wookd take wo, | 


| they heart that w 


— Ay: n by the chad 
— — With my ting} ates 


* dba h themſelves to kill Zens Child. His WIL 


being dere, 1 
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3 
to the Tribe wherein Eetion dwelt, that they 
ſhould murther the Infant ; when they came to 


Petra to Eetion's Houſe, they demanded the Child. 
Labda (not knowing their Intent, but thinking they 
came to congratulate with the Father) . brings her 


Son, and gives him into the Hands of one of them. 
They had 
whoſe Hands the Child were delivered, ſhould daſh 
out its Brains againſt the Ground, but by divine 
Providence, the Child ſmiling upon him to whom 
Labda had given it, he was moved therewith co 
ſuch Compaſſion, that he could not find in his 
Heart to kill it, but delivered it to another, he to 
a third, until at laſt it paſt through ids 
all the ten; none of them having Power to kill it, 
they reſtored it to the Mother. Then going forth 
and ſtanding before the Door, my began to find 
Fault with one another, but chiefly with him who 
took the Child firſt, for not pertorming the Agree- 
ment ; after ſome Debate, they agreed to go in all, 
and be equal Sharers in the Murder ; but it was de- 
creed that Eeti:n's Child ſhould be the Oppreſſor 
cf Corinth, for Labda ſtanding at the Door heard 
all their Diſcourſe, and fearing leſt their Minds 
changing, they ſhould murder it, 'carried away the 
Child, and hid it in a Meaſure of Corn (called Cyp- 
ſela) a Place which ſhe conceived they could ne- 
ver learch if they 
came back and ſought all about; when they could 
not find him, they agreed amongſt themſelves to 


tell thoſe who ſent them, they had done what they 


required, and returning home, did ſo. Eetion's 
Son growing up was called Cypſclus from the Dan- 
ger he had eſcaped in the Corn-meaſure, When 
he came to Man's Eſtate, he conſulted with the Del- 
phian Oracle, and received a doubtful Anſwer, in 
Confidence whercof he attempted Corinth and took 
it, the Oracle was this, | 


Happy is Cypſelus, who to my Fane 25 
This Vifit mates; he Corinth's Crown ſhall gain 
He and his Sons (but not their Sons) fball reign. 


Being poſſeſt of the Kingdom, he perſecuted the 


Corinthians, depriving many of their Eſtates, more 
(by far) of their Lives ; having reigned thirty Years, 
he died, and was ſucceeded by his Son Periander, 


whole Reign compleated this Tyranny, which laſt- 


ed according to | Ariſtatle ſeventy three Years and fix 
Months: So that Cypſelus began to reign in the ſe- 
cond Year of the thirtieth Olympiad. 


CHAP. IL . 


The Time of his Birth, . bis Reign, and the Change 


„ of his Dijpefition. . 
PE riander ® (by Computation from his Death, 
which, according to Laertius, was in the eigh: 


A ist. Polit. 5. 12. mLaert. 1. 95. 


n Politic. 5. 
98 41. rx Parthen, Exotic, c. 17. 


- 


A 
agreed (upon the Way) that he iato 


the Hands of 


returned, and ſo it fell out. I hey. 


a great Curioſity 


became at laſt much more bloody than his Father, 


s Laert. 1.496; Hat L n 


laſting forty four Vein) begun 
in the fourth Vear of the een r 
Suidas faith, he ſucceeded in * irigaom;. * as 
1 59 F 11 eldeſt Son, which — — calls, 
a Diſeaſe hereditary to him, » flouriſhed in the thirty 
cabs Olympiad. 7 30 $I < .$ 
He + was at firſt of a mild gentle Diſpoſition; but 
afterwards grew very rigid upon this Occaſion . His 
Mother, whilſt he was very young, kept him much 
in her Company, when he grew more in Years, fell 
in love with him ; with Time her Paffion increaſed 
to ſuch Extremity, that ſhe could no longer ſup- 
preſs it; aſſuming Confidence, ſhe told ber Son, 
there was a beautiful Lady fallen in love with him, 
and adviſed him not to ſlight her Affection. He an- 
ſwered, he would not Law and Virtue, 
by touching a married Woman. His Mother preſ- 
ſed him with Intreaties; at laſt he conſented ; ſhe. 
appointed a Night, adviſing him not to bave any 
Light in his Chamber, nor to conſttain the Lady 
to ſpeak, but to excuſe her for Modeſty's Sake. 
Periander engaged himſelf to do all ſhe directed. 
She, attired as richly as ſhe could, went to bis 
Chamber, and departed again before Day-break. 
On the. Morrow ſhe enquired if he were pleaſed, 
and if the Lady ſhould come again to him. Peri- 
ander ſaid; it was his chiefeſt Deſire, and that he 
affected her exceſſively. From that Time the vi- 
ſited her Son often. He, at laſt, was moved with 
; to know who ſhe was, and ſoli- 
cited his Mother very i that he might 
have ſome Diſcourſe and Acquaintance with her, 
ſeeing he was ſo much taken with Love of her, af- 
firming it was unreaſonable he ſhould be denied the 
Sight of one, with whom he had ſo often a nearer 


Acquaintance. His Mother affirmed: it could not 


be done, in reſpect to the Modeſty of the Lady. 
Hereupon he gave one of his Servants Order to h 
a Light in his Chamber: -She came 28 ſhe uſed; 
and When ſhe was aſleep, Periander roſe; took the 
Light, and ſeeing it was his Mother, was about tu 
have killed her, but with-held by fome Genius 
Apparition, forbore. From that Time forward 
was troubled in Miad, grew crucl; and killed ma- 
ny of his Subject. His Mother, much Ng 
her unhappy Genius, 


a Gueſt, before he arrived to the Govi 


Suid, p Conviv, ſept. fap. 


Part I. 
He ſent an Expreſs to Thrafibu 


lus, to know what 
Courſe he ſhould take to ſettle himſelf, and to go- 
vern the City in the beſt Manner. - Thrafibula 
the Meſſenger out of the Town, and as walk- 
ed together in a Corn-field, queſtion'd him con- 
cerning his coming from Corinth, and in the mean 
time lopped off all the Heads of Corn that grew 
higher than the reſt, and threw them away; in 
this Manner he went over the whole Field, not 
ſpeaking one Word to the Meſſenger, and ſo ſent 
him home ; where being returned, Periander gree- 
dily enquired what Inſtructions he had brought; he 
anſwered, Thraſcbulus had given him none, and 
that he wondered he would ſend him to a Mad-man, 
who deſtroyed his own Goods. Periander enquired 
what Thraſebulus did, and immediately apprehend- 
ed that he adviſed him to put the moſt eminent in 
the City to Death. Laertius recites a Letter to 
that „ which,, if not ſuppoſititious, muſt have 
been ſent at another Time after this Meſſenger de- 


Thraſibulus t Periander. 
1 Gave your Meſſenger no Anſwer 


» but carrying Bim 
into a Field of Corn, lopped off with my Stick — 


Pars as grew higher then the reſt, whilſt he follow- 
ed me; if you enquire, he will relate all to you that 
be hath beard of ſeen : Do you ſo likewiſe, if. you 
mean to ſettle yourſelf in the Government, take off the 
Heads of the ehiefeft Citizens, whether your profeſ- 
fed Enemies, or 


* 


ry Friend. 


Tho? * Plutarch deny he followed this Advice, 
Herodotus avers, that from thence forward Perian- 
der exerciſed all Cruelty upon his Subjects, 
patching thoſe that had ef; 
ſerutions of his Father. He firſt appointed a 
Guard of Halberdiers to fecure his Perſon, which 
conſiſted of three hundred, and converted the Go- 
vernment to a Tyranny (* through his Cruelty and 
Violence). He forbad the Citizens to keep any 
Servants, or to be idle, always finding ſome Em- 
ployment for them : If any Mari fat in the Forum, 
he was fined, for he feared leſt they ſhould plot 
againſt him. * The Citizens being deſirous to hve 
er doTwu he would not ſuffer them; he was always 
in War, being of a martial Diſpoſition. He made 
Ships with three Banks of Oars, which he uſed in 


from the Continent. : 


Of his Friendſhip and Correfpondence with Thra- . 


fibulus, * Herodotus gives another Inſtance, .affirm- 
ing be ſent to inform him of the Oracle's Anſwer 


PERI A 


Sled 


others, A Tyrant muſt ſuſpett eve- 


diſ- 
caped the * and Per- 
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fying of the Temp'e of Minerva, and adviſcd him 
to provide before-hand' for his own Security. 

© He made a Vow, if h: were Victor in the 
Chariot-race at the Olympick Games, to erect a 
Statue of Gold: He chanced to be victorious, and 
wanting Gold, beholding upon a Feſtival of that 
Country the Women richly adorned, he took off 
all their Ornaments, and ſo ſent them home. 


CHAP. II. 


Of his being placed in the Number of the ſcven 
Sages, His Sentences and Writings, 


PEriander (faith * Plutarch) being become a Ty- 
rant by hereditary Diſeaſe derived to him by 
his Father, endeavoured to purge himſelf thereof as 
much as poſi. ble, b uſing the ſuund Converſation 
of good Peif. ns. and invited wiſe Men to come to 
him; © to which Purpꝭ ſe he ſeat this Epiſtle to thoſe 
of Greece, at ſuch Time as they met at Delphi. 


Periander to the Wiſe Men. 


Grove Pythian Apollo many Thanks, that you be- 

ing met together there, will alſo by my Letters be 
brought to Corinth; I will entertain you as you well 
ian very kindly. I hear that laſt Year you met 
at the Lydian King's in Sardis : Delay not now to 
come to me, Tyrant of Corinth, for the Corinthi- 
ans will look kindly upon you, if you come to the Houſe 
of Periander. | | 


Upon this Invitation they went to him, not ſe- 
ven, but twice as many, of whom was Dazcles, 
Periander's Friend, in whoſe Name Plutarch 
makes a large Deſcription of their Evrerta.nment, 
which was not in the City, but at tie Port Lecheon, 
in a great Hall appr priated to folemn Feaſts, join- 
ing to the Temple of Yenus, to whom he had not 
ſacrificed ſince the unhappy Death ot his Mother 
until that Time, the Particulars of the Feaſt, by 


| Reaſon of the largeneſs of the Diſcourſe, we refer 
to. Plutarch. | 


He was aiſo himſelf put into the Number of theſe 
wiſe Men, who, * Plutarch faith, were originally 


but five, but that afterwards Cleabulus Tyrant of 


Lindus, and Periander Tyrant of Corinth, who 
had neither Virtue nor Wiſdom, by the Greatneſs 
of their Power, the Multitude of their Friends, 


and the Obligations they coniexred upon thoſe that 
both Seas. He” attempted to dig the Iſthmus off 


adhered to them, fo a Reputation, and thruſt 
themſclves violently into the uſurped name of M iſe- 
men ; to which End, they ſpread abroad Sentences 


And remarkable Sayings throughout all Greece, the 


fame which ethers had faid before, whereat 


ver * 


to Hhattes King of Eydia, concerning the re edj- the other firſt Sages were much diſpleaſed, yet would 
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not diſcover or convince their Vanity, nor have any 
about that Title with Perſons 
of ſo much Wealth and Power; but meeting to- 
gether at Delphi, after ſome private Debate, they 
conſecrated there the Letter E, the fifth in the 
Alphabet, and in Numeration, to teſtify to the 
God of that Temple they were no more than five, 
and that they rejected and'excluded from their Com- 
pany the ſixth and the ſeventh, as having no Right 
thereto. 

Of thoſe * who excluded. him out of the Num- 
ber of the Seven, ſome (as Plato) ſubſtitute in his 
Room Myſo ; ] others , there were two of this 
Name Couſins, one the Tyrant, the other of An- 
bracia. Bat Ariftetle ad others, aſſert him of 
Corinth to be the * iſe, which Attribute ſeems to 
be conſerred upon him, not in reſpect to his Acti- 
ons, but moral Sayings and Writings, which were 
theſe. 

Do nothing for Gain, that is proper to Tradeſ- 
men. They 2 3 rule ſa e 5 2 be guarded 
with Love, demanded why he 
continued Kong, 3 (faith he) it is dangerous wil- 

Jingly to refrain, or unwillingly to be depoſed. 

When the other ſix had given their Opinions 

concerning Tyranny (at the Feaft to which he in- 
vited them) he being deſired to add his, anſwered 
with a 1 Enough has been ſaid 
to deter a an udgment _ 
When hoy had in 1. Moe — ther 
Nions concerning a Common-wealth, he added, 
The Reſult of all F which bad been ſaid, commended 
that Democracy moft, which came neareſt an Ari- 

acracy 
1 = Being demanded what was the greateſt in the 
leaft, he anſwered, a good Mind in a human Body. 

His Precepts (according to“ Demetrius Phalereus) 
were theſe, . Conſideration is all (* which was his 
particular Sentence) Quiet is good, Teimerity dange- 
rous. Gain ſordid, the Actu — of Nature. — 
Democracy is better than a Pleauſares ar 2 
mortal, Virtues immortal. —  Forttine' be mo- 
derate, in bad prudent. It is better to die than to 
want. Study” % be worthy of your Parents. _ Be 
praiſed living, beatified dead. To your Friends in 

ST Regus 4. 2 be the ſame. What tbou 
haſt promi le A Laert. Keep thy 

Word.] 3 ets , eproach, 725 i 
thou fhould/i ere long be a N 79 new Diet, ting 
but old Laws. Punifh thoſe who have fm; re- 
ſtrain thoſe that are about to fin. Conceal thy 
AMisfortune, that it may not glad thy Enemies. 


_ beſt Ornaments, and ſtand ing upon, the 


where he landed, and took Shipp 
rinth; he arrived there in the Tame 


Le BE 2s 


. 
e e thy Be? ; 


Nor be dijefted, if 4 Storm appear. 


He writ two thouſand Verſes of moral In- 
ſtructions. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Story of Arion. 


Do ring the Feaſt we mentioned (by *, 8 Plytarct's | 
Account) or rather according to 4 

the fortieth Olympiad, there happened a 
Accident, which (becauſe Herodotus * calls. it a | 
racle thewed to Periander) we hall relate in his 

or 

t Arion, the moſt famous Lutinift of that Time, ; 
having lived a long Time with Periander, took a 
Voyage to Italy and Sicily, there having gotten to- 
gether much Wealth, he deſigned to return to Co- 
rinth : At Tarentum he hired a 3 4 
confiding above any in Corinthians . when 
they wow at Sea, i to calt Arion over board, | 
that they might be Maſters of his Wealth, which 
he underſtanding, offered to give them all, ſo they 
would ſave his Life; they refuſing, bad im lay 
violent Hands upon himſelf, if he 3 be buried 
in his own Country, otherwiſe to leap immediate- 
ly into the Sea. Arion reduced to this Extremity, | 
intreated them to give him Leave to put on his 
richeſt Ornaments, and ſo ſtanding upon the Poop” 
of the Ship, to play a Tune, promiſing, as foon-as 
he had done, to deliver himſelf into their Hands. 
The Men moved with a great Deſire to hear the 
moſt excellent Lutineſt in the Wotld, retired frees. 
the' Poop to aye; ho of the Ship : He Ns. 


gan that Tune which they call the Mornin . 
as ſoon as he had ended i 4 he threw himſelf into the 
Sea, with his Ornaments and Lute ; the Ship fal- 
ed on to Corinth, It is reported, a Dolphin took 
him upon his Back, and carried | him wo Tenarns, | 


gain for 
. B. and re- = 


lated all that paſſed ; which Perionder not 2 
ing, 28 him mckls Cuitody, not 2 


2 he EE him he + 


? Auſonius aſcribes theſe to him. Fo Immed PEAS attired as 
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Corinthians and Lesbian. At Tenarus there is a 
little Image given as an Offering of a Man ſitting 


upon a Dolphin's Back: That Periander cauſed 


ſuch a one to be made, is evident from this Epigram 
of Bianor, 


« The Statue of Arion o'er the Main 
Sailing upon a Dolphin's Back was carv'd 
By Periander's Order. See, Men flain 
By cruel Men, by Fifpes kind preſerv d. 


CHAP. V. 
»Of bis Wife. 


H Wit was named Lys v, by him called Me- 
liſa, Daughter to Procleus, Tyrant of Epi- 
daurus and Erifthenea, the ter of Ariftecratis, 
by the Siſter of Ari/todemus, which Perſons ruled 
over the Part of Arcadia. * He fell in 
love with her ſeeing ber in a Peloponeſian Dreſs, in 
her Petticoat, without a Gown, giving Drink to 
her Father's Workmen: Y Long after he killed her 
in his Fury, big with Child, with a Stool, or a 
Blow of his Foot, being wrought upon by the Ac- 
cuſations of his Concubines, whom he afterwards 
burnt, 4 
= He ſent one Day to Threſpotos, upon the River 
Acheron, to enquire by Necromancy concerning a 
Depofitum. Meliſſa appearing, ſaid, ſhe would not 
tell them in what Place it was laid, becauſe ſhe was 
cold and naked; the Cloths wherein ſhe was buried 
doing her no for they were not burned, con- 
firming the I ruth whereof by Periander's putting 
Bread into a cold Oven; which Anſwer carried to 
Periander made good the Suſpicion. that (* through 
Exceſs of Love) run *ven Mexiooy ipitmm. Hereup- 


on he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that all the 
Cormthian Women ſhould come to Janes Temple 


to celebrate a Feſtival, attired in their richeft Gr- 
naments: When they came, having placed a Guard 
of Soldiers in Ambuſh; be ſtripped them all, with- 
out any Diſtinction (Free- women and Servants) of 
their Clothes, which he carried to Meliſſa's Grave, 
and having prayed; burnt them to her: This done, 
he ſent Meſſengers to enquire the ſecond Time; to 
whom ay, Ghoſt 'appeared, and told them 
where the Depofitum was laid. | 
Ap. VI. * 
| Of bis Children. 
E had ® by Melia two Sons, Cypſclus and Ly- 
| H Ti . . elder a 
Fool; he had likewiſe a Daughter; his elder Son 


at the Time of his Mother's Death was eighteen 
Years old, the younger ſeventeen. Theſe their 
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49 
Grandfather by the Mother's Side Procleus (Tyrant 
of Epidaurus) ſent for over to him, and loved them 
much, as in Reaſon he ought, being the Children 


of his own Daughter ; when he was to ſend them 
back, he ſaid to them, Do you know, Children, 
who flew your Mother? The elder took no Hee 
to that Speech, but Lycophron the younger was ſo 
troubled at it, that when he came to Corinth, he 
neither ſpoke to his Father, nor would make him 
any Anſwer, looking upon him as the Murderer of 
his Mother; whereat Periander at length became 
ſo incenſed, that he turned him out of Doors. He 
being gone, Periander queſtion'd the elder what 
Diſcourſe his Grandfather had with him ; he re- 
lated to him how kindly he uſed him, but told no- 
thing of that which Procleus had ſaid to them at 
their Departure, for he had not taken any Notice 
of it; Periander ſaid, it was not poſſible but that 
he ſhould ſay ſomething more, and prefſed him 
more ſtrictly; at laſt he calling it to Mind, told 
him this alſo ; which Periander reſenting, and not 
willing to uſe his Son more mildly, ſent to the 
People with whom he lived in his Ejection, forbid- 


ding them to receive him into any of their Houſes. 


Turned out of that wherein he was, he ſought to 
go into another, but was denied; Periander hav- 
ing threatened thoſe that ſhould entertain him, 
and commanded all to drive him away. Expelled 
thence, he went to another of his Acquaintance, 
who knowing him the Son of Periander, entertain- 
ed him, tho with Fear: At length Periander 


proclaimed, That whoſoever received him into their 


Houſe, or ſpoke to him, ſhould pay what Fine to 

Apollo he ſhould impoſe; from that Lime none 
durſt venture to entertain him or ſpeak to him; nor 
would be himſelf maks Trial of a Thing which he 
knew to be but paſſed his Time in the 


common Walks. Four Days after, Periander ſee- 
ing him poor and extenuated with Faſting, took 


on of "him, and laying aſide his Anger, 
drew nigh to him, and ſaid, Son, ä — better, 
to undergo what ya now ſuffer, or ing your 
Father to enjoy m7 Wealth — Kingdom ; You being 
my Son, and next Heir to the King dom of fruitful 
Corinth} b4ve made Choice of the * a Vaga- 
bond, angrily oppoſing bim u u ought not to op- 
poſe'; 2 Ne befel 1 in \thoſe Things 
whereof you ſuſpet? me, it befel me, and I bave jo 
greater Share therein, in being the Inſtru- 
ment thereof; hear how much better it is to be en- 
vied than to be pitied, and what it is to be angry 
with our Ptrentr or Betters lu theſe Words Peri- 
ander reprov'd his Son, who made him no other 
Anſwer, than, That he ought to pay a Fine to the 
Ged for ſpeaking to him. Periander perceiving the 
Evil of his Son to be incurable, removed him out 
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of his Sight, and ſending him by Ship to Corgra, 
of which he was alſo Tyrant: Having thus diſpo- 
ſed of him, he made War with his Father - in- law, 
Precleus, as the chief Cauſe of all that happened. 
Laertius mentions an Epiſtle which he ſent him 


to this Effect: 


Periander to Procleus. 


2 committed unwillingly that Crime upon your 

Daughter, but you, if willingly, you alienate 
my Son's Mind from me, you do unjuſtly; therefore 
either foften his Mind towards me, or I ſhall re- 
venge this Injury ; I have ſatisfied your Daughter by 
burning in ber Honcur the Garments of all the Wo- 
men of Corinth, 

© In tine, he took Epidaurus and Procleus there- 
in, whom he preſerved alive. 

In proceſs of Time Periander growing old, and 
knowing himſelf to be no longer fit for the Charge 
cf. the Common wealth, ſent to Corcyra to invite 
Lycsphron to the Government of the Kingdom; 
conceiving his eldeſt Son uncapable of that Office 
by Reaſon of his Stupidity. Lycophron would not 
vouchſafe ſo much as to ſpeak to the Meſſenger. 
Periander (affectionate to him) ſent the ſecond 
Time his Son's Siſter, his own Daughter, hoping 
he would be ſooner perſuaded by her; ſhe coming, 
ſaid to him, Brother, had you rather the Kingdom 


ſrou'd fall into the Hands of others, and aur Fa- 


ther's Houſe be diſperſed, than go home and have it 


yourſelf ? Return to your own Houſe, injure your- 
ſelf na longer. Obſtinacy is an unhappy Inheratance: 


Cure not ane Evil with anather ; many prefer Com- 
pliance before Fuſtice ; many in purſuit of their Mo- 
ther's Right laſe their Father's Kingdom; a King- 


dam tis a ſlippery Thing coveted by mam; our Father 


is old and feeble, give not your own Goods to others. 
Thus ſhe pleaded to him as ber Father had inſtruct- 
cd ber; he anſwered he would never come to Co- 
rinth whilſt his Father lived there: Which, as 
ſyvon as Periander underſtood, he ſent a Meſſenger 


the third Time, to let him know he would remove 


to Corcyra, and to command him to come to Co- 
rinth to take the Government upon bim; to this 
the Son aſſented. Periander prepared for Corcyra, 
his Son for Corinth: The People of Corgra 
informed hereof, that Periander might not come 
into their Country, killed his Son: In Reveng of 


which Fact Periander ſent three hundred Boys of 


c Herod, lib. 3. d Ibid. 


e Plat. de mabgn. Herod, 


the chief of the Corcyreans to Sardis to Mattes 
King of Lydia, there to be gelt : The Corinthians 
who had Charge of them, were driven upon Samos, 


Part I. 


the Samians underſtanding to what End they were 


ſent to Sardis, adviſed them to take Sanctuary in 


the Temple of Diana, and would not ſuffer them, 


as being Suppliants, to be pulled away : The Corin- 
thians no: permitting any Food to be given them, 
the Samians celebrated a Feſtival, which is obſerved 
(faith Herodotus) at this Day; when Night was 
come, the Company of Youths and Maids danced 
whilſt the Children were pra) ing, and in theic 
Dance, having made Cakes of Meal and Honey, 
flung them amongſt the Children, whereby they 
were ſuſtain'd alive; this they did ſo long till the 


Samians, who had Charge of the Children, were ' 
fain to go away and leave them ; then the Sami- . 


ans conveyed the Children home to Corqra. © An- 
tenor and Dionyſius affirm, the Gnidians came to 
Samos with a Fleet, drove away Periander's Guard 
from the Temple, and carried the Children to Cor- 
cyra ; for which Reaſon the Corcyr aans allowed the 
Gnidians many Honours and Immunities which 
they gave not (even) to the Samians, 


CHAP: VII 
His Death. . 
[7 Xceflive Melancholly (amidſt theſe Croſſes () 


occaſioned his Death, in the laſt Year of the 
forty-eight Olympiad, the eightieth Vear of his 
A : 


| deſirous none ſhould know where be was 
buried, he thus contrived ii: He commanded two 
Men to go to a certain Place at Night, and to kill 
whom they firſt met, and bury him. After them he 
ſent four to kill and bury the two; after the four, 
more : T 
him. The Corinthians erefted for him an 
Monument with this Inſcription. 


Puriander dies mid Case et Grand, :. -): 
For Power and Wiſdom above all renown'd. - 


o. * 


Laertius hath this Epigram upon him: 


At whatfocer ſhall happen be not ſad : 
Mlike for all that Gad dijpenſeth 444 „ 
Wiſe Periander did through ry 1 8 
Becauſe Events mt join'd with his Defire. 


F laert, 1. 95. 


So IA DES. 


3 on.” — die. 2 


obeyed. his Order 3 the firſt_ killed 
empty 


* 
4 


K 1 


* 


FO God. Obey the Law. Worſhip the Gods. 
Reverence thy Parents. Suffer for Juſtice. 
Underfland what thou learnefl., Know what thou 
heareft. Know thyſelf. About to marry, chuſe Op- 
portunity. Conſider mortal Things, I ben t 
a Gueſt, acknowledgett. Reſpeft Hoſpitality. Com- 
mand thyſelf. Retiove thy Friends. 
Anger. Exerciſe Prudence. Honour 1 
Uſe not . Love 3 22 
to 2 ſcipline. tory. RL Wi 
Speak — of that arty is good. = none. 
raiſe Virtue. Do what is juſt. Be kind to thy 
Friends. Revenge upon thy Enemies. 
i war Refi 
what 1s thine. in from 
Speak Words of good Omen. 
tify thy Friend. Nothing 
gard the future. 


what belongs to others. 

Hear all Things. Gra- 

too much. - Hasband Time. 
Hate Injury. Have 2 to 

thy Servants, In thy Children. If t 

* "£57 ify others. Fear Deceit. 
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Badu, - Wiſh Things . Converſe with the 
Wiſe. Examine Wits. thou haſt. received 


Diflruſt none. Make L 11 
ths 57 to give. . 

ope. Ear, 
— 2 Good, K- 
B. moderate in Wedleck. 


ngag 
verſe with all. Make Uſe of thy 


Sumptuouſneſs. Enjoy what thou poſſe 
je Md 74 Return N 8 Pray for 


udge according to 
— 


e 
His Collection of 


The Precepts of the Seven Sophiſts. 


art 


Govern thy 


Praftice feft quickly. 
Abftain from Evil. Be ſociable. Keep ſerve Concord. Declare no Secret. 


for 2 f Diſſolve Enmities. 


Speak well 75 


Love Fortune, Hearing, ſee. Aim at Things that 
may be acquired, Hate Diſſention. Abhor Reproach, 
Curb thy Tongue, Repel Injury. Determine equal- 
ly. Mate Uſe of thy Wealth. Examine without 

ion. Blame the preſent. Speak knowing. 
Uſe no Violence. Live pleaſantly. Converſe mildly. 
Go through thy Undertakings fearleſs. Be benign to 
all. Confide not in thy COW. 2 thy 
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thou ſhalt not repent. When! thaw haſt finned be peni- 
tent. Con thy Eye. Counſel — Per- 
Preſerve Amity. Be * O. 
ear what 

Purſae what it profitable. Wait 
Expect Age. 
_ of 8 trengtb. Uſe to ſpeak well, Fly 5 
"Pa ro ealth juſtly. Forſake not Glory. 

Hate Mel ce. Be not weary of Learning. Hazard 
—_— if prudently. What thou jeyeſt in, quit not. 
re Oracles. Love thoſe thou maintaineſt. Blame 

not the Abſent. Reverence thy Elders. Teach thoſe 
that are younger. Confide not in Wealth. Stand 
in Awe of thyſelf. Begin no Injury. Crown thy Au- 
ors. Die for thy Country. Oppugn not Life. 
Bride not the Dead. Condale with the Unhappy. 
Gratify without Damage. Be not troubled upon eve- 
ry Occaſion. Let thy Childzen be by a Free-IVoman. 
Promiſe none. Wrong nat the Dead. Suffer as 
Mortal. Truft nat Be in Childbosd me- 
. 4 i Youth temperate, m Manhood juſt, in old 
e prudent. Die untroubled. 
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The PR O 


THE . ſeven 1 Men, (that Name Times paſt 
i 
To them, = hath Poſterity deny'd) 
Themſelves this Day unto your View preſent. 
Why doſt thou bluſh, gown'd Roman Diſcontent 
That ſuch grave Men ſhould on the Stage be brought 
Is't Shame to us? Twas none to Athens thought: 
Whoſe Council- Chamber was their Theatre. 
True ; here for Buſineſs ſeveral Places are 
Aſſign'd, the Cirque for Meetings, Courts to take 
Enrolments, Forums in which Pleas to make: 
But in old Athens, and all Greece was known 
No other Place for Buſineſs but this one. 
viz. the Theatre. 

Which latter Luxury in Rome did raiſe. 

The Edile heretofore did build for Plays 
A Scaffold-Stage, no Work of carved Stone ; 
So Gallius and Murena, *tis well known. 
But after, when great Men not ſparing Coſt, 
Thought it the higheſt Glory they could boaſt, 
To build for Plays a Scene more eminent, 
The Theatre grew to this vaſt Extent ; 
That Pompey, Balbus, Ceſar did enlarge, 
Vying which ſhould exceed for State and Charge. 

But to what End all this ? we came not here 
To tell you who firſt built the Theatre, 
Forum, or City Gates, but t'uſher in 
Grave Sages, who by Gods approv'd have been, 
Such as in pleafing and inſtructive Verſe, 
Their own judicious Sentences rehearſe, 
Known to the Learned, and perhaps to you. 
But if your Mem'ries cannot well renew 
Things ſpoke ſo long ſince; the Comedian ſhall, 
\Who better than I knows them, tell you all. 


Enter Comedian. 


A Thenian Solon, Fame ſings, wrote at Delphis 
Trab ju, whole Senſe now thyſelf, is. 

But this to Spartan Chilon muſt affign. 

Some queſtion, Chilon, whether this be thine, 

Teas oear waxgy Eix, The Cloſe 

Of a long wo regard; but muſt ſuppoſe 

That Solon this to Lydian Craſus ſpake. 
From Lesbian Pittacus this Motto take, 

Tien x2tgdy ; that's Know Time. But he 

By Kagoy here means Opportunity. 


AUSONII LUDUS 
Septem Sapientum. 


Well did the Delphick 


LOGUE. 


Oi re kane, Bias did proceed 
From thee ; that is, Met Men are ill. Take Heed 
You not miſtake him; for by ill Men here 
He means the ignorant. The next you hear 
5 Leb, Tae 33 T3 var, 
hat is, 5 all in all; a thoughtful Man 
But Lyndian Cleobulus does proteſt 
AgtoTor MiTeor ; ; Mean in all is beſt. 
Thales ty yva mages I dy cries, 
Upon a Surety preſent Danger lies. 
But this, for thoſe who on Sun Com, 
May chance diſpleaſe. von comes, farewel. 


Exit. 


Enter Solon. 


Lr Ade in his Greeks Dreſs treads the 


* bog as of the ſeven the Sage) 
rize of Wiſdom the reſt ; 

Bu PE h ft of Cd the SI Tull, 
Nor firſt nor laſt I take my ſelf to be, 
For there's no Order in Equality. 
ſport with him 
Who ask'd, which firſt of the wiſe Men might * 
Saying; if on a Globe their Names he writ, 


None firſt or loweſt he ſhould find in it. 


From midft of that learn'd Round come I, that fo 
What once I ſpake to Cræſus, all here now 
Might take as ſpoken to "ea tis this: 
Ora Two; fun i, which | 
Mark th' End of Lia; till when forbear _ 
To fay theſe be. or thoſe happy are : | 
For all till then are in a doubtful State, | 
The Proof of this we'll in few Words relate. 

* 0 NS 1 =o of dns 


Of Lyd ydia, t, and ly rich; 

Who to his 421. 44 8 -wall . 2 = build, 

Invites me o'er; I to his Summons yi 

His Royal Summons went to Lydia, 

Willing his Subjects by our Means might find 

22 imp _ and better'd in his . 
e asks me whom I thought the happieſt 

I faid Telana, the Athenian, 

Who his Life nobly for his Country gave. . 

He piſhes at it, will another have. | 

I told him then Aglaus, who the Bounds 

Ne'er paſt in all his Life of his own Grounds. 


Smiling 


Wine thiak 
a the hap EIT We 


— Sone, 

Kh bis Hand, and fo leave him. For ſome Ends, 
Mean time, gainſt Perfia he a War intends ; 
And all Things ready, does in Perſon go. 
How ſpeeds ? -He's nh d, Priſoner to his Foe, 
And ready now to yield his lateſt Breath, 
(For by the Ve be was doom'd to Death) 
Upon the Funeral Pile rounded with Flames 
And Smoke, be thus with a loud Voice exclaims 
O Solon / Solon / now I plainly ſee 
Th' art a true P rr 
Mov'd with which Words, G pres ( (the Conquerou 
Commands the Fire be quench'd, which by a Show'r 
Of Rain then falling, happily was laid. 
T hence to the King, by a choice Guard convey'd 
And 'd who that Solon was? and why 
He called fo on his Name ? He, for Reply, 
In Order all declares. Pity at this 
The Heart of Cyrus moves; and Cræſus is 
Receiv'd to Grace, who in a princely Port 
Liv'd after, honour'd in the Perfian Court. 
Both Kings approv'd and prais'd me, but what I 
e let each Man bere apply. 
As ſpoke t'himſelf, twas for that End I came. 
Farewel. Your Liking let your Hands 4. 

xit. 


 Enter--Chilon, 


XA with 6 ; Eyes wich te ake, 

M — — Epcot icing ake, 
How little and how long your Atticis prate ! 

Scarce in three Hundred Lines one Word of W 
Or a grave Sentence, bow he-look'd on me 
At going off? ——Now Sparen Chilon tee | 
Who with Laconian Brevity commends * 
To you the Knowledge of 
Tref: ocauTey carv'd in a 
*Tis a hard Work, but rocompene'd with Gain. 
T r own Strength; examine t *tis you 
| Hare donh aleindy; what you ought 966. 

All Duties of our Life, as Modeſty, 

Honour and Conſtamey included be 11 

In this, and Glory, which we yet deſpiſe. 


Farewel, your ClapsT not reſport nor prize. Eu. 
a Ester Cleobulus. 


I, tho my Nati ve Seat 
1 Be à ſcall Ile, am Author of a grat 
And glorious Sentence 3 Merge dereror, 
A Mean ir beft. Vou, Sire, that fie upon 
The — middle Benches next unto 


Th Orrbeftra, ma if 
Your No os. ſt ne ; but © 


We ſhall proceed in Order. Was it not 


Tou that like, Clap, you that diſlike it, Hiſß. 


Wa 


Thar 


In —.— being — or in ſleep, 
In good Turns, or in bad, a Mean ftill keep, 
In Study, or whatever intend. 


you 

Tove ſaid, and that Emean, I keep here End. [ Exit, 
Enter Thales. 

1 Wales, who maintain (as Pindar ſi aw) 


Water to be the beſt and firſt of Things. 
To whom by Phoebus Mandate, Fiſhers brought 


r) -4 golden Tripod, which they Fiſhing caught, 


By him as Preſent to the Wiſeſt meant. 
Which I refus'd, and unto others ſent 
In Knowledge my Superiors as I thought. 
From one to th other of the Sages brought, 
By them again return'd, to me it came, 
Who to Apollo conſecrate the ſame. 
For ſince to ſeek the Wiſeſt, he enjoin'd, 
judge no Man, but God by that deſigned. 

ow on the Stage (as thoſe [EET I come 
T-affert the Truth of my own Axiom. 
Perhaps by ſome *tmay be offenſive thought : 
But not by thoſe by ſad Experience taught. 
EY νν,,nu An, „ we, 
Be Surety, and be fure a be. 
a thouſand Inſtances I cou 1 Us 

o prove Repentance is the only Uſe 
— 22 it, but — we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. 
Make your on Application, and conceive - 
Tbe Damage Men by chis ſole Act receive. 

Nor this our raed Intention take amiſs, 


Exit. 
Enter Bias. . 


12 Prieneim Bias, who once taught 

Oi aaruoTHu xaxde, That moſt Men are naught. 
I wiſltt had been unſpoke ; for Truth gains Hate. 
But by-bad Men, I mean illiterate, 

And thoſe who barbarouſly all Laws confound. 
Religion, Juſtice ; for within this Round 
err believe all thoſe 
Whom I proclaim for bad among your Foes. 
Nes chere is none ſo partially apply d 

To Vice, but with the Good will fide, 

; Whether he be truly ſuch, or would fain 

Of a Man the Reputation gain. 
22 


| n and 1 ha' done. 


5 [Exit, 
Enter Pittacus. 


1 Pittacus, who once this Maxim penn'd 
123 xazedr, that's, Time apprebend. 


But 


54 
But by Time we meant Time in Seaſon, as 
In tempore veni is your Roman Phraſe. 

And your own Comick Poet Terence, he, 
Chief of all T hings makes Opportunity, 
Where Drems comes unto Antiphila 

FP th! Nick of Time; conſider what I fay, 
And mark how great an Inconvenience 
Moſt ſuffer through this want of Providence 

But now *tis more than Time we ſhould be gone; 
Farewel, and give your Approbation, [ Exit. 


* 


Enter Periander. 


PIC on the Stage ſee Periander move 
He who once ſaid, and what he ſaid will prove, 


IN ACCH' 43 1 8. 


Fart I. 
Mexivu #2 vd, Thinght is all in all. WE 
Since him a Agent we may can n 
Who. firſt conſiders what be undergoes; 
For we ſhould ſtill forecaſt, as Terence ſhews, 


ITh' Event of Buſineſs, whethet good or bad, 


Ere:w* undertake it ; where may ' beſt be had 
Conveniency for Planting, where to Build, 
When to wage War, and when to pitch a Field, 
Nor inconſiderately take in hand © 

Or great, or ſmall Things, for that makes A Stand 
In the free Progreſs of all new Deſigns; 

Like Conſultation ; hence we ſee it clear, 

Who uſe it not, by Chance, not Counſel fteer, 
But I retire, whilſt. you with better Fate 


— your 12 bow to 7 your State. 


Lait. 


A a. 4 CC 9 + 5 


GCGRAF. L 
His Life and Writings. 


Hoſe Nations (faith * Herodotus) which order 
n the Euxine Sea, are of all moſt illiterate, 
£ Scythians only excepted ; we can alledge 
rothing relating to Learning of any People within the 
Compaſs of that Sea, neither know we any Perſon 
learned but the Scythians Anacharſis. Amos 
theſe, notwithſtanding the Roughneſs of their Edu- 
cation, (for they fed upon Mares Milk, and dwelt 
in IVaggons) were ſomg who far exceeded all.in Ju- 
Ice. 
1 Such was Auacharſit, Son of Gnurus, Brotber 
of Cadovides, King of Sqtbia; his Mather a Gre- 
cian, by which Means he had the Advantage of two 
Languages, but was Qwner of no other Houſe than 
the Cuſtom uf that Country allowed, a Chariot, 
whence © he compared his Dwelling to that of the 
Sun, carried in that Manner round the Heavens. 
© T he Scythians neyer travel. beyond their own 
Confines, but Anacharfis, as a Perſon endued with 


more than ordinary Wiſdom, extended his Journey de 


jarther, being ſent by the King of Scythia to 
Greece, & He came to Athens in the firſt Year of 
the forty-ſeventh Olympiad, Excrates being Archos; 

and > firſt met with Toxaris.oneof his own Country, 
by whom, as the moſt eompendious Way to take a 
Survey of Athens and Greece, he was addreſs'd. to 
Salan. How Solon received and entertained him, 


a Lib. 1. 
ert. I. 101. 
geipn. 10. 

2 


b Strab. lib. 7 
h Sacks. Berth. 
1 Herod. 4. 


e Laert. t. 101. 


in he excelled many of their Philoſophers, 


d Plut. conviv. ſept. 
rn. nb . 


is already related in his Life, He inſtructed him 
in the beſt Diſciplines, recommended him to the 
Favour of nobleſt Petſons, and. ſought all Means of 
him Neſpect and Honour. Anacharfis ad- 
— his Wiſdom, continually followed him, in a 
2322 learned all Things of bim, and was 
ndl Jo by every one for his Sake, being 
4 enus attols) tt vady e whom they 
incorporated into their City. ' £ 3+ } 

i Thus was he much — by the — 
for his Perfection, Wiſdom, Temperance, — 
upon they conferred the Attribute of Miſe upon 
him, ſome accounting him one of the Seren. be 
riander invited him with the reſt to ,Gorznth 3 the 
Feaſt is largely deſcribed by Plutarch: There fun- 
char is carrying with him Chaplets of Flowers, Ivy, 
and Laurel, drunk, as the Sqthiens uſe, to Le. 
3 * and required | the. Prize of 

given bim, becauſe be yas "firſt bs. 
Race (faith he) he wins who comes firſt at the Poſt, 
in Drinking he who comes firſt to the End deſerves 
the Reward. 

| Having ſeen, much of the, World, and. i 
his K es. be returned. to Scy this (as Lucien 
conjectures, not until. Selen was dead.) Ms be ſailed 


along nnen. * N 'af eee 
lept. . ee len 


«7 Fe. 1 * 


0 110 bo # C2 . 


iel 
20 Lad vy os 


finding 


Wy Vy WO 


* 


.” 
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Part I. 


„ 


finding tht People celebrating: a Feftival to the H. 


ther of the Gods, with much Splendor and Mun ß. 


cence; de made a Vow, if be got ſafe home, to 


a- 
crifice in the ſame Manner. as he bad ſeen thoſe of 
Cyzicum, and to inflitute a Vigil. IN ben he came 
into Scythia, he withdrew himſelf 222 to Hylza, 
near the Achyllean — a Place abounding with 
Trees, and performed the Rites of the Goddeſs with 
a Timbrel (and Cymbal ® about bis Neck.) A Scy- 
thian ging bim, carried Mord to Saulius the King, 
who went" immediately thither, and being an Eye- 
witneſs ws Her kim through with an Arrow 
(to puniſh his Effeminacy, and prevent the In- 
fection thereof in others), Aud now if any en- 
quire concerning Anacharſis, the Scythians deny they 
knew him, becauſe he travelled ints Greece, and af- 


fefted the Cuſtoms of that Country. As I am in. 
formed by T imnes, Tutor of Spargapithes, he tos 


Uncle to Indathyrſus, Kring of Scythia, Son of Gnurus, 


Son of Ly cus, Son of Spargapithes. New Anacharſis- 


being of this Family, it is manifeſt he was o flain by his 
Brother, (that his Brother was King of Septhia; and 


ſlew him, is confirmed by Laertius, tho* he differ 


in the Name) for Indathyrſus was Sen of Saulius, 
Saulius was he who Anacharſis, and conſe- 
quently is the fame whom Lazrtius calls Cadovides, 
adding, ſome report that he ſhot him in hunting ; for 
being __— * = Greek Sa eng rd ea- 
vouring to alter the Laws of Scythia, tybereuphn"he 
dying, ſaid, he returned ſafe out of 815 guard- 
d by bis own Wiſdom, but agg wr at home by the 
Envy' of others. Upon him Laertius * bath this 
"From Trav] Anacharſis came at la, ; 
Aud gey this in a Grecian Mould was cat: 


* 


Ibilſ be was reaching how, by the Surpri * - . 


Of i uing'd gen ried ts the b., 


. - $f % 


not Money, it is ene if I.cen retwrn inte 
bettered : But I will came to Sardis, te.avſe I Ligh- 


ly efttem your Faviur, 
* Anacharſis to Hanno, . Health. 


MY 4bparel* is a Seythian Rug, my .Shces the 


Hardneſs of my Feet, my Bed the Earth, my 


Saues Hunger; I feed"on Milk, Cheeſe, and He. 


You may came to me as to one that's contented : But 
theſe Gifts which 'you much efteem, beſtow either 
on your Citizens, or the immortal Geds. 

« He is ſaid to have invented Tinder, » the An- 
chor, and the Potter's W heel -; but this latter is by 
Strabs evinced clearly to be falſe, becauſe mention- 
ed by Homer, who lived long after him, Anachar - 


8 being in the Time of Cræius. 


G HA. P. II. 
His Apophthegms. 
Hs Apophthegms are theſe, VHle ſaid a Vine 


cond of Drunkenneſs, the third of Repentance. He 
wondered, that amongſt the Greeks, Artiſts con- 


tended, and they who were no Artiſts determined. 


Being demanded by what Means a Man might be 
brought not to live l ine, be ſaid, by ſetting before 
hn Eyes e Action of drunken 3g - od He won- 
dered the Grecians, who puniſhed Injuries by Law, 
rewarded the Athlete at publick Exerciſes for beat- 
ing one a not her. Being told a Ship 14 four Inches 
thick, far from- Death, ſaid he, are they who 


fail. He aid ' Oil was a' Receipt procuring Mad 2 
neſs, becauſe the Athletæ, the more they were anoint- 
ed therewith,” the niore fierce they were againſt one 
another. How comes it, ſaid he, that" they who for- 
bid hing themſelves, lye openly, when they put off 


their Wares * He wondered that the Greeks in the 


There were many Statues erected in Honour Beginning of a Feaſt drank in little Caps, and when 


of him by the 'Grecians, upon which was writ, 
Tracom, 'Yyaomgh alder af. He was temperate 


and skilful in many Things. He free! and large: 


I) diſcourſe of the Manner of Diet and Medici 
which the 8. 


they were full in great. . Being demanded (by Ar- 
dalus) whether there were any Flutes in Scytha, bz 


anfwered, not fo much as Pines (which = Ariftetle 
| r of Diet and Medicine, calls a Demonſtration rt, by the remote Cauſe.) 
ythians uſed th. curing the Sick. Frog 'Ardalus adding; are there not Gods amony/t the Scy- 


the plain Fieedoih he uſed I Speech, aroſe 'a Pro- "thians?' Yes, reph'd be, which uhderfand all Lan- 


verb, The Scythian Phraſe: He writ eight buti- 
dred Verſes ot Ordets for the = 2 and Greets, 
There are alſo two Epiſtles of his extant, 


- Anacharſis to Crœſus. 


Ks of the mm J came into Greece to be 
* informed of their Manners and Studies; I need 


"= 
. 


aner ed, that whhich is in the Haven. He 


ed the miſt remarkable Thing be had ſeen among the 


Grecians to be this, that they left the Smoke upon the 


Mountains; and carried the Il vd into their Cities. 


Being demanded whether the Number of the Dead or 
the Living were the greateſt ; which, ſaith 

» do you acenent thoſe who are at Sea ? To an A- 
thenian, who reproached him for being a Scythian, 


continues, For ord rd ANN $Gy read NN. Laert. 1. 102. 
| quit. 5- Nr 
| — 7. w Laert. 105. x Ibid. 123. y Plut, conviv. ſept. ſap. 
a Plut, uv, ſept, p. b Laert. 2. 204. 
| my 


Scythia 


bare three Grapes, tbe firft of Pleaſure, the ſe- 


guaytt... > Being athed what Ship was" ſafeſt, be 
75 frm 


* 


\ 


56 : 
my Country, (faith he) is a Diferace to me, but 


you area Diſgrace to your Country. Being demanded 


what in Man is both good and bad, he anſwered the 
Tongue. He . pace it is better to have one Friend 
worth much, than many worth nothing. He ſaid the 
Forum was the proper Place for Cheating and unjuft 
Gain, To a young Man who reproached him at a 
Feaſt ; Youth, ſaid he, if at theſe Years you cannot 
bear M ine, when you grow old, you will not be able 
to bear Water. 

© When he returned to Scythia, he told the King 
who ſent him, the Greeks were bufied in all Kinds of 
IWiſdom, except the Lacedemonians, who only knew 
how to give and receive prudently. 

He ſaid, the Greeks made no other Uſe of Money 
but to account with it. At a publick Aſſembly in 
Athens, he ſaid, be wondered, why in the Greek 
Convocations, * Men propounded Bufineſs, and 
Fools determined it. That Prince is happy who is 


wiſe, That City is beft, wherein (all Things elſe being 


c Herod. 4. d Plat. de proſect. virtut. ſent, e Phut. vit. Sol. 


HW a> Pert 1. 


equal) Virtue hath the better Condition, ice the worſe. 

5 To one, who, at they were drinking, ſaid, be- 
—_— bit rg har gene you have married one 
who is nothing ome : 1933 
that Opinion alſo ; but put leſs Water in my Wil 
that I may make her handſome. 

® Relating the Qualities of the Vine to the King 
of Scythia, and ſbeuing him ſome Slips thereof, be 
added, and by this Time it would haye reached in- 
to Scythia, if the Greeks did not every Year cut off 
its Branchen. At a Feaſt, ſuch being ſent for, as 
might procure Mirth, he alone ſmiled not; after- 
wards, an Ape being brought in, he laughed, ſay- 
ing, that Beaſt is ridiculous by Nature, Man by 
Art and _— 4 Ro 5 

Whilft be ſlept, td xe Ti Auf r 
add Ti Jö A 4 implying that a Man 
ought to take great Care to govern both, but that it is 
harder to reftrain our Pleaſure than our Tongue, He 
ſaid, that to him all the Grecians were Scythians. 


f Plut. conv. ſap. g Stob. ſerm. 16, Hh Athen. deipa. 


lib, 10. i Achen. deipn. lib. 14. Clem. Alex. ſtrom. lib, 5. Clem. Strom. 1. 


WY BG x was (according to Hermippus) Son of 
Stremon, born at Chene, a Village either of 
Octæa, or Lacedemonia, his Father a Tyrant. 
Anacharſfis demanding of the Oracle, if any were 
wiſer, was anſwered (as was in the Life of Thales 
mentioned of Chilon.) 


Oetæan Myſon I declare 
Wiſer than theſe who wiſeſt are. 


His Curioſity increaſing by this Anſwer, he went 
to the Village, and finding him fitting a Plough- 
ſhare to the Plough, ſaid, Ae. it is not yet Time 
to plough : But it is (anſwered he) to prepare. 
Others affirm the Oracle called him Etean, about 
which there is much Difference, Parmenides ſaith, 
that Etea is a Lacedemonian Village, whereof My- 


fon was. Soficrates, that he was Etean by his Fa- 


| k Lt. 2, 106. 


„ 


ther, Chenean by his Mother. Euthyphron, that 
he was a Cretan, Etea being a City of Crete, 4 
naxilaus an Arcadian, Hipponax mentions him in 
theſe Words: And Myſo, whom. Apollo declared 
the wiſen of all Men, Ariflomenus affirms. be was 
of the ſame Humour as Timor and Ahemantys, a 
Deſert, and was there ſurprized all alone; ſmiling, 
being demanded why he ſmiled, no Man being pre- 
ſent, he anſwered, for that Reaſon. SYN 
faith, he was of no Account, becauſe not of the Ci- 
ty, butof an obſcure Village ; whence ſome aſcribe 
his Sayings to Pi/ilratus, but others reckorw him 
one of the Seven. Plate puts him in the Room 


of Periander. He fad, We muſt not Ir Things . 
from Words, but Werds from Things ; This 


e 
not made for Wards, but Wards for Things. He 
died ninety-ſeven Vears old. eee 4 


1 Protager,  % 4 
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Pimenides ® is by all acknowledged a Cretan, 
(tho* contrary to the Cuſtom of that Place he 
wore long Hair) but in the Town where he 
was born they agree not. 
reater Part of Writers, ſaith it was Cnoſſus, 
trabo, Phæſtus. There is no leſs Difference about 
the Names of his Parents; ſome call his Father 
Pheſtius, or Pheftus, others Defiades, his Mother 
Blaſta, others Ageſarchus ; Apollonius, Bolus, La- 
ertius, and Suidas name his Mother Blafta ; Plu- 
tarch e Balta, ſuppoſed a Nymph. 
It is reported, that when he was a Youth, be- 
ing ſent by his Father and Brethren to their Field 
to fetch home a Sheep to the City, tired with the 


Heat and Travel in Search thereof, he withdrew 


himſelf at Noon (or as Apollonius, at Night) from 
the 7 * Way 1 a ow Moy where he 
ſlept (according to ? s) fifty ſeven Years, 
according to i Fares. r Pl wi => Tertullian, 
fifty, Pauſanias » in which Interval of Time, 
moſt of his Kindred died; at the End hereof 
awaking, he betook himſelf again to the Search of 
his Sheep, thinking it the ſame, or the next Day 
to that wherein he lay down, and that he had 
ſlept but a little while ; not finding it, he returned 
to the Field, where he faw all T hings changed, 
and a Stranger in Poſſeſſion thereof ; thence to the 
City much amazed; going into his own Houle, 
they queſtioned who he was ; at laſt he met with 
his you Brother, now grown old, by whom 
he was informed of all that paſſed, and the Time 
of his Abſence. . Plutarch ſaith, he awaked an old 
Man; Pi and Laertius, that he grew old in 
as many Days as he had ſlept Years. * Some af- 
firm he flept not, but retired a while, employing 
himſelf in cutting up Roots. . 

Many other Wonders are reported of him ; * ſome 
ſay, he received Food of the Nymphs, which he 
kept = 3 Ox's Hoof, and took thereof a little 
every „ requiring no other Suſtenance, never 
being fa eat; ? he often counterfeited Reſur- 
rection from Death to Life ; his * Soul going out 
of his Body whenſoever he pleaſed, and returning 


again, 
to be the firſt that luftrated 


He is 
Houſes and Fields, d which he 
To this End the Athenians in the forty-ſixth Olym- 
piad, viſited with a Plague, and commanded by 
the Oracle to luſtrate the City, ſent Nicias, Son 
of Niceratus with a Ship to Crete, to defire Epi- 
: | 'n Val. Max. 8. 14. 
Ulo in the Vatican — 1 aom one hath 6. the other 
Laert. ibid. z a Laert, * 112. | bStabol, 4 
6 Lacrt. 1. 115. Hh Ibid, 1. 109. 


Laertius, following the i 


performed by Verſe. - 


o One of theſe Names 
r An ſeni fit gerenda reſp. 

uw Plin, 7. $2. a 
E Laert, 1. 110. d Laert, 1. 112, e Plat. wt. Sol. 
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menides to come to them, which he did, and there 
contracted Acquaintance with Salon, whom he pri- 
vately inſtructed, ſetting him in the Way of mak- 
ing Pry He reduced the divine Rights to a leſ- 
ſer Charge; he moderated the Mournings of the 
Citizens, he added ſome Sacrifices to the Ceremo- 
nies of Funerals, taking away barbarous Cuſtoms 
which the Women uſed upon thoſe Occaſions ; 
and (which was of greateſt Concernment) by Pro- 
pitiations, Procurations, and Offerings, he luſtrated 
and expiated the City, rendering the People more 
obſequious to Juſtice and Unity, < and itayed the 
Peſtilence in this Manner: He took Sheep, black 
and white, and brought them into the Areopagus ; 
there he let them looſe, to go whither they would, 
giving Order to thoſe who followed them, that 
whenſoever any of them lay down, they ſhould ſa- 
crifice in that Place to the proper Deity, whereby 
the Plague ceaſed. Hence it is, that at this Day, 
faith Laertius) are to be ſeen in many Athenian 

illages, nameleſs Altars, Monuments of that Ex- 
piation. Some affirm he imputed it to the Cyleni- 
an Impiety (of which already in the Life of S/n) 


and aſſwaged it, by putting to Death two young 


Men, Cratinus and Cteſibius. 

He is ſuppoſed firſt to have built Temples ; 
one he erected in Athens to the Eumenides ; another 
he intended to conſecrate to the Nymphs, but a 
Voice from Heaven was heard in theſe Words, 
Epimenides, not to the Nymphs but to Jupiter. 

* Beholding the Haven Munychia, he ſaid to thoſe 
who ſtood by, how blind is Man to the future ! 
The Athenians would tear this Haven in Pieces 
with their Teeth, if they foreſaw how much it 
will infeſt the City, This he foretold many Years 
before it came to paſs, which was in the ſecond 
Year of the 114 Olympiad, when Antipater put a 
Gariſon of Macedonians into the Munychia. 

The Athenians * being afraid of the Perſian Na- 
vy, he told them, it would not invade them for 
many Years, and when it did, the Perſians ſhould 
not effect the leaſt of their Hopes, but depart home 
with greater Loſs to themſelves than they had given 
their Adverſaries ; which was fulfilled in the F ights 
at Marathon and Salamis. 

s He foretold the Lacedemonians (and Cretan: 
alſo) the Overthrow they ſhould receive by the Ar- 
cadians, which happened when Euricrates and Ar- 
chidamus reigned in Lacedæmon. ; 
Theſe Predictions, (for which the h Grecians 
perhaps is corrupt. Apollon. Hiſt. com. 1. Plin. 7. 
3 46. t Attic. the Number in Suidas ſeems Gale, 


w Laert. 1. 118. = Apollon. Laert. 1. 114. 
- f Pla- 


1 3 eſteemed 
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eſteemed him divine, beloved of the Gods, * and 
put him in the Number of their Sophiſts ; the Cre- 
tans |, whoſe Prophet he is ſtiled by ® St. Paul, 
ſacrificed to him as a God, were either not known, 
or not credited by Ariftotle ”, who avers, he uſed 
not to propheſy of future Things, but only ſuch as 
were paſt and obſcure. 

For his Luftration of the City and other Things, 
he was much honoured' by the Athenians, who of- 
fered him many Gifts, would have rewarded him 
with a Talent, and appointed a Ship to tranſport 
him back to Crete : He refuſed their Gifts and 
Money, nor would accept of any Thing but a little 
Branch of ſacred' Olive out of the Tower, where- 
with (having procured a League betwixt the Cneſ- 
fians and Athenians) he returned home, and ſoon 
after died ® 157 Years old, or according to ? others, 
150, the Cretans ſay he wanted but one of 300. 
Xenophanes affirms he heard him when he was 154 


Part I. 
e 
rau dd. Heberai, aud Ingle, rarriies dryel. 

The 2 are always Lyars, Evil Beaſts, A. 


There is extant under his Name (faith Laertius ] 
an Epiſtle to Solon concerning the Orders of Go- 
vernment given by Minos to the Cretans; which 
Demetrius conceives of later Date, not written in 
the Cretan, but Athenian Language ; but I have 
met with another to this Effect. 


Epimenides to Solon. 


BE of” Comfort” Friend; for if Piſiſtratus were 
Ruler of Athenians, inured to Servitude, and 


Years of Age. His Body the Lacedemonians kept void of Diſcipline, his Way perhaps might continue 
by the Direction of the Oracle. It was taken up for ever. But now he ſubjefts not baſe Piople, but 


many Years after, marked all over with Characters, 


whence aroſe a Proverb concerning abſtruſe Things, 


the Shin of Epimenides. 
others named him Cures.. 
He was a great * Poet, and writ many Thi 
in Verſe ; the Subject of his Writings were theſe. 
Mattel 


He called himſelf Aacus, 


@ F 
o as 


Initiations, Luſtrations, and other obſcure 
in Verſe. 


The Generation and Theogony of the Curetes 
Coribantes, 5000 Verſes. 


and 


to Colchos, 6500 Verſ:s. 
Of Sacrifices, in Proſe. 


5 the Cretan Common-wealth.. 
F Minos-and Radamanthus: 
i Plat. I. e. k Phut. Sol. I Laert. 1. 19. m Tit. 1. 
Þ Apollon. Hiſt. com. 1. citing Phlegon. Suid, q Suid, 
s: Lacrt. 1. 113. t Lert. Ibid. 


— 


The Building of Argo, and Expedition ef A e ſuffer ſome 


fuch as are mindful' of Solon's Inftruftions, who 


aſhamed of their Bondage will not brook his Tyranny ; 
and tho” be „ e bimſelf in the Government 
unmoveable, yet I hope it will not devolue to bis 


nge Children; for it is hard for free Perſons, brought up 


under excellent Laws, to ſuffer Bondage. As for 
you, wander not, but come to Crete to me, where you 
will find no oppreſſeue Monarch. If in trauelling up 
and down you ſhould light ſome of bis Friends, J 


2 
t There were two more of this Name, one a Ge- 


nealogiſt: The other writ in the Dorick Diale& 
ing Rhodes; | 


PHE #2 


P Herecydes * was of Syrus (one of the. Cyclades near 
Delus) Son of Badys, or as others, Babis ; born 
according to “ Suidas in the 46th Olympiad ; he 
lived in the Time of Ahattes King of Lydia; con- 
temporary with the ſeven Sophiſts, by ſome ac- 
counted one of them, Laertius ſaith he was in the 
fifty-ninth Olympiad, Cicero in the Time of Ser- 
v. us Tullus. 
There are who affirm he heard Pittacus; others 
ſay he had no Maſter, but procured and ſtudied 
by himſelf the abſtruſe Books of the Pbænician:. 


u Laert. 1. 116. w Suidas x Tuſc. quaſt.. 
d De Divin. 1. 23. © Apollon, tid. Laert. ibid. N 


% 


I L. . 3. Apollon.. hiſt. comment. cap, 5, a Lacrt. ibid. 


ha 
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y Many ſtrange Things are related of. him. In- 
Syrus being thirſty, he required Water of one of his 
Scholars, which * (being drawn out of a Well) he. 
drank, and thereupon declared there would be an 
Earthquake within three Days in that Iſland ; which 
happening S 28 . 2 — gained him much Credit, 
' aſcri icero ® not to a. divine, but. a. na» 
tural Cauſe. i 4g * og 
© Again going to Jun“ i Temple in Samos; he. 
beheld a Ship with 105 Sail entering the Harbour, 
he faid to thoſe that were preſent, it would never 


Part I. 


_ aroſe, 27 Ship — in their —__ 
« Going ana to a, he adviſed Pe- 
rilaus, at A . a remove thence 
with all his Family; which he obeyed not: Me 

ſana was ſoon after taken. | 
© He bad the Laced emonians not to eſteem Gold 
or Silver. Hercules having ſo commanded him in 
a Dream, who appeared likewiſe to the Kings, and 
bad them obey Pherecydes : This ſome aſcribe to 
Pythagoras. | 
He held Opinions contrary to Thales, but * a- 
with him in that of Water, that it is Princi- 
pal of all Things. He ſaid the Gods called a Table 
is, © He firſt aſſerted the Immortality of the 
Soul, according to ſome. Txetzes affirms he was 
Maſter 3 e — not with their 

Times : That he i as is 

acknowledged. 1 
The Manner of his Death is variouſly related. 
my faith ', in a War betwixt the Epheſians 
and Magnefians, he, deſirous the Epheſians might be 
Victors, demanded of one preſent, whence he was? 
Who anſwer'd of Epheſus Draw me then, faith 
he, by the Legs into the Magnefian Territory, and 
bid your Countrymen, after have gained the 
bury me, I am Pherecydes. This Meſ- 
ſage he delivered ; 
and finding 
ably. Some affirm he went to Delphi, and threw 
himſelf from the Corycean Mountain ; but the more 
general Opinion is, that * he died moſt miſerably, 
his whole Body eaten up 
with Serpents which broke out of his Skin) where- 
by, when his Face became deform'd, he avoided 
and refuſed the Sight of his Acquaintance, When 
any one came to vilit him (as Pythagoras did) and 
demanded how he did, he putting out his Finger at 
the Key-hole, conſumed by his Diſeaſe, ſhewed 
them the Condition of his whole Body, faying 
xte , the Shin ſheweth ; which Words the 
Phi take in an ill Senſe. The Delians af- 
firm the God of that Place ſent this Diſeaſe to him 
out of Anger, becauſe he boaſted much of his own 


f Achil. Tat. Ifag. in Art. 


- Laert. 1. 116. e ad. 


ner d 2 8. 
come into the Haven; whilſt he was ſpeaking, a Wiſdom to his Diſciples, ſaying, if he ſhould never 
ight ſacrifice to any God, he ſhould lead a Life no leſs 


pleaſant than thoſe that offered Hecatombs. Pytha- 
goras buried him; his Tomb carried this Inſcripcion, 


At, was over-run with Lice, and bad a Fever ; 
they overcame the Magnefians, w 
Pherecydes dead, buried him honour- gs 7 was buried they ſhould carry the Book to you ; if 
you, with the reſt of the wife Men approve it, pub- 


g Cicer. Tuſe. queſt. 1. 16. 
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Of Wiſdom I compriſe the utmyft Beund; 
further would be ſatisfied, muſt ſound 
Pythagoras, of Greeks the moſt renawn'd. 


Some affirm ® he was the firſt that writ in Proſe, 
which others aſcribe to Cadmus, He writ 

Heptamuchos or Thecrafia; perhaps the ſame 
with his Theology, ten Books containing the Origin 
and Succeſſion of the Gods (if not miſtaken for the 
T heogony of the younger Pherecydes) an obſcure 
dark Work, the Allegories whereof 1/idore cited by 
Clemens Alexandrinus * conceives taken from the 
Prophecy of Cham. 

Concerning this Book there is extant an Epiſtle 
under the Name of Pherecydes, but may well be 
ſuſpected to be ſpurious. 


Pherecydes to Thales o. 


ElI may you die whenever your fatal Hour ar. 
rives 3 as ſoon as I received your Letter I fell 


bereupen I gave Order to my Servants, that as ſom 


liſh it; if you approve it nat, publiſh it not, for me 
it doth not plenſe ; there is no Certainty in it; what- 


with Lice (Pliny i faith, ſoever the Theologift ſaith, you muſt 9 cther- 


wiſe ; for I write in Fables, conflrain'd by my Di 
eaſe. I have not admitted of any Phyſician or Friend, 
but toben they came to the Door, and add how it 
was with me, putting my Finger out at the Key-hole, 
1 hhewed them how deſperate ill I was, and beſpoke 
them to come on the Merrow to the Funeral of Phere- 


cydes. 


There was another of this Name of the ſame 
Iſland, an Aſtrologer. There are more mentioned 
by Suidas. | 


h Chiliad. 1. i Lert. 1. 117. 


K Elan, 4. 28. Scealſo 5, 3. I Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. mn Suidas in ages, u Clem, Alerand. Strom, 6. © Laert. I. 122. 
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THE SECOND PART, 
Containing the Jonzck Philoſophers. 
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CAE... 
Of bis Life. 


HILOSOPHY had a twofold Beginning *, 
P one from Anaximander, another from Pytha- 

goras, Anaximander was Diſciple to Thales, 
whence that Philoſophy was called Jonick ; Thales 
being an Jonian, for he was of Miletus, Pytbago- 
ras was Diſciple to Pherecydes ; that King of Phi- 
loſophy, called from the Place where he taught, 7- 
talic. Thales was ſucceeded by Anaximander, Ana- 
ximander by Anaximenes, Anaximenes by Anaxa- 


goras, Anaxagoras by Archelaus, in whom (as Pla- 


tarch, Laertius, and others affirm) it ended, Socra- 
tes (the Scholar of Archelaus) introducing Morality. 

Anaximander, a Milaſian, Countryman, Com- 
panion and © Kinſman of Thales; was his Diſciple 
alſo, and * Succeſſor in the Propagation of his 
Doctrine; Son of Praxiades (corruptly called by 
ſome © Praxidamus) born the third Year of the 
42% Olympiad. He flouriſhed moſt in the Time 
of Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos. 

He demonſtrated the Compendium of Geome- 
try; being next Homer, the firſt Maſter of that 
Science ; he firſt ſet forth a Geographic Table, of 


a Laert. pref. b Cic. acad. quzſt, 4, e Suid. Avafiuard.” 
ibid. g Suid. ibid. 


which © Laertius is to be underflood, who affirms, 
E deſcribed the Circumference of the Sea and 
nd. * 
* In the 5oth Olympiad he found out the Obli- 


quity of the Zodiac, that is, (faith Pliny) he opened 


the Gates of all Things. He invented the Gnomon, 
and ſet up the firſt in an open Place at Lacedemon. 
He ® found out the EquinoQtial Solftices and Horo- 
logies ; He framed Horoſcopes to denote the T ro- 
picks and Equinoxes ; whence * Salmaſins conceives 
the Uſe of his Dial was only to delineate the Tro- 
pic and EquinoQtial Points , that they did not ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the Hours or twelve Parts of the Day, 
he proveth becauſe the Name da in that 
Senſe, or the Diviſion of the into twelve equal 
Parts, was not known a long Time after. 

He adviſed the Laced &monians to quit their City 
and Houſes, and to lie armed in the open Field, 
foretelling an ke which threw down the 
whole City, and tore away a Piece of the Mountain 
Taygetus. | | 

* As he ſung, the Boys uſed to deride him, 


4d Strab. lib. r. & 4- e Clem. Alexand, Stem. 1; f Laert: 


h Strab. lib. 1, i Lert 2. 1. k Plin. 2. 6, | Len. 11. „ ma Suid, n Lact. . f- 


nian exercit, p Cicer, divinat. Plin. 2; 79. 1. 50. 4. Laert, 2. 2. 
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where- 


N he ſaid, we muſt learn to ſing better for 

Of his Auditors are remembered Anaximenes and 
Parmenides. i. Yo ' 

Of his Writings theſe : 

r ITep? cd,, Of Nature. This Treatiſe per- 
haps Laertius means, who faith he digeſted his O- 
pinions into Commentaries, which. Book fell into 
the Hands of Apollodarus the Athenian. 

Tc vids. 

Tice? rd amAarer. # KN 

5 of the Sphere, with other Things. 
e was, according to us, 64 Years old 
the _ Year of the 58th Olympiad, and died 
foon . 


CHAP. II. 
Of his Opinions. | 


Sect. 1. That Infinity is the Principle of all Things. 


Hales (faith Cicere) * 1aho held that all Things 


comſiſt of Water, could nat ptrſuade bis Country- 


man and on A; thereto, for. he 
aſſerted,. that Infinity is that whereof all T hings were 


made, or — to : Plutarch, Laertius, and 
Juſtin Martyr *, that it is the Principle and Ele- 
ment of Things (for theſe two be confounded, as 
was obſerved of his Maſter Thales) * but not de- 
clared what this Infinity is, whether Air, Water, 


Earth, or any other Body, for which be was con- 


demned by Plutarch. . 
That it is ne, infinite in Magnitude (not 
Number) . whence- / Ariftotie reprehends him for 
imagining Contrarieties can from the ſame 
Principle. That. is far that Reaſon is infinite, 
that it may not fill. | f ur 
* That the Parts thereof are changed; the whole 

is immutable. * (Simplicins ſaith moveable) < That 
out of it all Things proceed, and reſolve, into it. 
hat there are infinite Worlds generated which 
corrupt into that whereef they were generated. 


= 1443 > 4 s | 
Sect. 2. Of the (Heavens. 
Hl, Opinion ing to Cicere) was, that 


the Gods are native (having a Beginning) riſing 


Intervals, and that there are in- 


and 


ſetting | 7 | 
numerable Worlds : This Plutarch © and Stobæus ap- 


underſtand a God that is not ' eternal. 
conſiſts Cald and Heat mixed. 
11 da. 5 1 SIS J. e 2 þ 


ia 


12 


A N A XI M AN D E RN. 


4 Crack, and the Divulſion by 
£ 2 cauſeth a flaſhing Light. 


faint Fine.” 


1. 3 1 Laert. ibid. a kn ' 
nat. deor. 1. 10. e In pla. 1. 7. 6 Ecl. phyſ. 1. c. 25. 
Theod. Therapeut. 


61 
That tbe Stars are globous Inflances, cnſiftinn 
Air. full of Fire, reſpiring Flames at ſome certain 
art; * mov'd by the Circles and Spheres wherein 
2 inbere; which Aſſertion Ariſtotle b:yrawed from 


ce. 
That the Sun is ſcated higheſt, the Mom next, 
then the fixed Stars and Planets. 


| | That the Circle of the Moon is 29 Times greater 


than the Earth, like a Chariot Il heel, having a 

hbotlow Orb, in the _ full of Fire (like the Sun) 

and oblique, breathing Fire cut at one Part as out 
a Tunnel. 


That the Eclipſe of the Moon happens according 


to her Conver fiens, toben the Mouth cut of which the 


Fire ifſueth, is flopped. 

That the Adcon hath a Light of her own, but 
very thin ; 4 that ſhe ſbineth in the Light ſhe borrow- 
eth from the Sun; which two Aſſertions are fo far 
from being * inconſiſtent, - that it is the common 
Opinion * both are true. - | 


Ses. 3 Of Meters. 


Hat /ind is a Fluxion of the Air, when the 
moſt ſubtle and liguid Parts theresf are either 
. 


ſlirred or reſolved by the Sun. 


That Thungers, Lightnings, Preſters, and 
Whirhoinds are cauſed by the Wind encloſed in a 
thick Cloud, which, by Reaſen of its Lightneſs break- 
eth forth violently ; the Rupture of the Cloud maketh 
eaſon of the Blact- 
Seneca more expre/'y, 

e aſcribed all to Wind. Thunder (ſaith he) ig the 
Sound of a breaking Claud: Why unequal ? Becauſe 
the Breakings are unequal. Why dith it thunder in 
a clear Day; Becauſe even then the N ind breats 
through the thick and dry Air. Thy ſometimes 4th 
it thunder and not lighten ? Becauſe the thinner and 
weaker Spirit is able ta make a Flame but not a 
Sound. What is Lightning ? The Agitatim of the 
Air ſevering itſelf, and ruſbing down, diſclaſing @ 

int Fins at is Thunder? The Motion of a 


Piercing thick Spirit. | © 
a 8 14 5 * 3423 C3 "M4 
| 271. e plac,"phil. 2. % , uren. ad Cre. w Laert. z. 1. xSymplic. i» 


b Cic. acad. queſt. . c Plaut. plc. phil. 1. +. 
g Stub. ibid. 
m Laert. 2. 1. 


h Stob. 


Plat. plac. phil. 2. 21. n Plut. plac. phil. 


k 
phil. =. 23. -p ibid. 2.:28. . . ibid. * r Aga learned Perfon conceives upon theft: 
See En. De- Parkarhii, pag, 161, 4 Flut. plac, phil. 3. 7. u 151d. 3. 2. 


Ail 
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* All Things are ſo ordered, that ue Influence 
* the Ether upon inferior ings ; ſo Fire 
ſounds, ford upon cold 7c louds : When it breaks 
them it ſhines ; ewer Flames beget Lightnings, 
the greater, Sn A great Part, the reft was 
altered from its — Kind by its exceſſrue Heat. 


x Sen, nat. queſt, 2. 19. 


ANAXIMENE S. 


Part II. 
Creatures were bred in Hamidi 
ty, and encloſed within ſharp thorny Barks, but as 
they grew older, they became drier, and at laſ the 


Bark being broken round about them, they lived ſome 
little Time after it, 


That the 


7 


y Plat. plac. phil. 5. 19. 
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M E W E S. 


3 I, 


Naximenes *, was a Milian, Son of 3 
A 3 nend, © Diſciple and Succeſſor to 


Anaximander. According to Euſebius, he 
flouriſhed in the ſecond Year of the 56th Olympiad. 
Swidas © ſaith he lived in the 55th Olympiad at the 
taking of Sardis when Cyrus overthrew Craſus. 
So that the Account of * Apollodorus (who affirms 
he was born in the 63d Olympiad) is corrupt. He 
heard alſo, as ſome affirm, Parmenides. He uſed 
the [onick Dialect, plain and incompoſed. *f Pliny 
calls him the Inventor of Gnomonicks ; but per- 
haps it ie a Miſtake for Anaximander. Of his Au- 
ditors were Anaxagoras and Diogenes Apolloniates. 

Theſe two Epiſtles of his are preſerved by La- 
ertius 8. 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


0 "TJ Hates having lived happily even to old Age, 

ended his Days unfortunately. One Night 
going out of his Houſe (as he uſed) with his Maid, 
to contemplate the Stars, gazing, and not taking 
Hecd to the Place, he lighted upon a Precipice 
and fell down. This was the Fate of the Mi- 
liſian Aſtronomer. But let us who were his Au- 
ditors, preſerve the Memory of the Perſon, and 
dur Sons and Auditors after us. Let us ſtill re- 


tain his Sayings, and begin all our. Diſcourſes 
„ 


CCC ow. ME 7 IO. 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


8 v0 are more adyiſed than we, who leaving 

Samos for Cretona, live there in quiet; the 
« Aactdes prove injurious to others, and the Mile- 
© frans want not ＋ rants of their own chookng, 
* The King of Media is likewiſe terrible ta us, 


a Lert. 2. 3. 
g Laert. 2. 4. 
"plac. phil. 2. 11. 


Life. 


© would not be ſo, ſhould we pay him Tribute, 
* The leniant are reſolved to war with the Medes 
< for the general — and if they fight we have 
Rd x ray How then can Anaximenes, 

ear of Death and Slavery apply 
8 — tions ? But you are 
© coveted by the Crotonians and all tahans ; Au- 
* ditors come to you as far as from Sicsly. 


C H A P. II. 
His Opinions. 


SeR. 1. That the Air is the Principle of all Things. 


HE held that b the Air is the Principle of the Uni- 
verſe, of which all s are engendered, and 
into which they reſolve ; our Souls by þy which we live 
are Air, ſo Spirit and Air contain in all the 
World, for Spirit and Air are two Names ing 
one Thing. 
That f the Air is God, begotten, 2 infinite, 
ever in Motion ; * but that thoſe Things which ariſe 
out of it are finite, firft are begotten, arch, Water, 
Fire, then of theſe all Things. That the Air is 
God, he under of the Faculties penetrating 
through the Elements -or Bodies. 


Se 2. Of the Heavens. 


T. : the outward Super fiies of Heaven 11 


ah abbot ww a ance, "cawifile, 
earthly Bodies intermice alith them; that they are 


inherent, as Nails in Chryftal. 
That = they are forced back by the thick refibing 
ry f but about the 


t 
1 


e 
Deor. 1. K Ge. ncad. quarſt, 4. 


Lag 


That 


Part II. 4 
That * the Sun is flat as, a Plate, of fiery Sub- 
That ? the Signs 
by the Moon, but by the Sun 


That 4 the Sun is eclipſed = the Mouth out 
which iſſueth his Heat, ts cloſed. 


of 


That the Moon is likewiſe of a fiery Nature. 


T hat * the Moon is eclipſed when 
which iſſueth her Heat, is cloſed, 


Sect. 3. Of Meters. 


= © the Clouds are made by C 

Air, Rain by ation. of the Clouds, my 
which it is ſqueezed ; Snow of Rain congeal d in fal- 
__ Hail of the ſame, contracted by @ cold 
Vi 


8 Concerning Thunder, Lightning, Fc. to the 


Aſſertion of Anaximanger he added the Compariſon 
of the Sea, which being broten with Oars, ſhineth. 
o Plut. 


a Pit, K 35. 


the Mouth out of 


p. d. 2. 16. 


q Thid. 2. 22. 


8 
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of Summer and Winter come nat 


ondenſation of parts 


x bid: 3. 15; Meteor. a. 7. Senec. nat. quarſt. 6. 10. 
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That v the Rainbow is made by Refleftion of the 
Sun-beams upon a thick S. not 4 to 
Pierce it, are refracted upon it. 
That Earthquakes proceed from the Rarity and 
Dryneſs of the Earth, one being cauſed by exceſſive 
Heat, the other by exceſſive Cold. Further explain- 
ed by Ariftotle * thus; He held that the Earth, as 
well when it is moift as when it is dry, breaketh, and 
by theſe great Pieces thereof which uſe to fall upon it, 
is ſhaken : Hence it is that Earthquakes happen ei- 
ther in Droughts or great Rains By Droughts it is 
broken, and by great Showers exceſſively moiſtened, 


—_— in ſunder. 

He the Contrattion and Condenſation of 
Matter, cold ; the Laxation and Rarity thereof 
Heat ; whence a Man breathes out of his Mouth both 
hat and cold; his Breath compreſft by bis Lips, and 
condens'd is cold; but breathed forth with an open 
Mouth is hot, by. Reaſon of the Rarity. 


r Thid. 2. 19. id. 2.24. t Thid. 3. 4 uStob.l. & 


y Flut. de primo frig. 


_ ” 


* 


— — 
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CHAP. I. 
His Country, Time, and Study of Philoſophy. 


Naxagoras * was of Glazomene, Son of He- 
geſibulus or Eubulus, born in the 70th O- 
lympiad, according to Apollodorus, in the 
firſt Year thereof; eminent for his noble Birth and 
wealthy Fortunes, but more for his magnanimous. 
Contempt of them. * He left his Lands and Patri- 


mony, faith © Cicero) to learn and obtain the di- 
vine Delight of Philoſophy :- And * converted him- 
of Things. 

Sheep 


ſelf from civil Affairs to the Knowledge 
Suidas affirms, he left his Grounds to 
Camels to be eaten up: therefore loneus 
Tyaneus ſaid, he read Philoſophy to Beaſts rather 
than to Men. * Plato derides him for quitting his 
Kſtate; Laertius reports, he ned it to his 
Friends; w being by them accuſed of Im- 
providence ; why (anſwered he) do not you take Care 
4 ? To one who reproved him as taking no 


re of his Cov „ wrong me not, ſaith he, my 
great Care 7 any Chaney, pointing to the Hea- 
vens. To another, asking for what End he was 
born, he anfwered, to | contemplate the Sun, Moon, 
and Heavens, * In fine; be withdrew himſelf. to 


Contemplation of natural Philoſophy, not regarding 


and. 


— 6 bPlut. contra uſer, Lyfand: 


+ © Tuſc, queſt. 5, 0 
2+-10- be. de-nat, Don 1, 11, , i L. 2-7. | KI. 2.6. 1 Lacxt. perhaps & 7% In vio dura” 


civil Affairs. In this Study Anaximanes was his 
Maſter * from whom he received his Learning. 

i In the twentieth Year of his Age, the firſt of 
the 75th Olympiad, Calliades being Archon (whom 
Laertius * corruptly calls Callias) at the Time of 
Xerxes's Expedition into Greece, he went to Athens 
to ſtudy Philoſophy, where be continued thirty 
Years, and was honoured with the Title of Nag, 
the Mind, as being the firſt that added that Principle- 
to Matter; ſo Timon, 


Where dwells fam'd Anaxagoras, the Mind, 
1 For he that Agent firſt to Matter join d, 


Which Things confuſed orderly deſigned. 


CHAP. II. 
Of his Opinions. 


Sed: I. Of the frf Princighes and Beginning ing of 


ngs.. 


E beld that the material Principle of all Things 
is one and many dsds Parts infinite, ſimu- 


4 De orator. 3. © maj. . 3. FfLaert. 2. 6. g M. 
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64 XS 
lar, and contrary, continuous to the Touch, ® 
[taining themſelves, not contained by any other. His 
Grounds theſe : Firſt, becauſe, according to the 
common Rule of natural Philoſophers, of -nothing 


proceeds nothing, it is not poſſible any Thing can 
be made of that which is not; or that which hath - 


a Being can be reſolved into that which hath none, 
Secondly, becauſe Contraries are made mutually of 
each other, therefore they were in each other be- 
tore; for if it be neceſſary, that whatſoever is made, 
be made of that which is, or is not, but that it 
ſ:zould be made of that which is not impoſſible, 
wherein all agree that ever diſcourſed upon Nature, 
it follows neceffarily, that they be made of Things 
that are, and are within theſe very Things, tho” 
by Reaſon of their Smalneſs, not diſcernable by 
us: Hence it is that they fay, every Thing is 
mixed with every Thing; becauſe they ſee an 

Thing made of any Thing: But Things ſeem dif- 
ferent, and are called divers in reſpe& to one an- 
other, by Reaſon that the Multitude of Infinites 
h ch are within, aboundeth in the Miſtion ; for 
the whole is neither quite white nor black, Fleſh 
nor Bone, but every Thing ſeemeth to be of the 
Nature of that whereof it hath moſt * of ſimple 
Nouriſhment, as Bread, Water, and the like, are 
bred the Hair, Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Bones, 
and other Parts of the Body, all Things are there- 
fore in this Food, as Nerves, Bones, and the like, 
diſcernable by Reaſon, tho* not by Senſe: Of theſe 
Atoms the whole World conſiſteth, as Gold of 
Grains ; theſe homogeneal Parts are the. Matter of 
all Things, his Opinion is thus expreſt by ? Lu- 


cretius. 


Next Anaxagoras we muſt purſue, 

And his Homoiomeria review ; 

A Term that's no where mention d but among 

The Greeks, too copious for our narrow Tongue : 

Yet may the Senſe be in more Wards array'd ; 

The Princit of all Things, Entrails made 

Of ſmalleſt Entrails, Bone of ſmalleft Bone, 

Blood of ſmall ſanguine Drops reduc'd to one; 

Gold of jmall Grains, Earth of ſmall Sands com- 
pacted, | 

Small Drops to Water, Sparks to Fire centracted; 

The like in every Thing ſuppos'd, yet be 

Nature aſſerted fram all Vacuum free ; 

And held that each corporeal Being might 

Be ſubdivided into infinite, | 


That God is an infinite ſelf- moving Mind, 
that this divine infinite Mind, not incloſed in any 
Body, is the efficient Cauſe of all Things; out of 
the infinite Matter conſiſting of ſimilar Parts, eve- 
ry Thing being made according to its Species by 

m Plut. plac. phil. 1. 3. Arift. phyſ. 3. 4. Arift. pbyſ. 3. 7. 


r Cic. nat. Deor. 1. 11. s Auguſt. de Civ. 
x Ibid. 2. 23. 


a Plut, plac. phil. 2. 21. 
f Meteor. 1. 8. 8 Laert. 2 · 9. 


w Ibid. 2. 16. 
b Ibid. 2. 25. 
h Ariſt. Meteor. 1. 6. 


firft Secretion 


| Sun being under the Earth, looks not upon ſome Star. 


ſwallowed up in his ; the 


y Achil. Tat. IGg. in Arat. c. 11. 
C Ibid, a. 30. 


G O R AS. Part I 


the divine Mind, who, when all Things were at 


firſt confuſedly mingled together, came and reduced 
them to Order. F: * | 


Sect. 2. Of the Heavens. 


T Hat the higher Parts of the World are full of 
Fire, the Power that is there he called Mither, 
and that properly, faith Arifotle ©, for the Body, 
which is continually in quick Motion, is con- 
ceived to be divine by Natute, for that Reaſon cal- 
led Ætber, none of thoſe that are here below be- 
ing of that Kind. | | [- - 

That'® the ambient Fther being of a fiery Na- 
ture by the Swiftneſs of its Motion, ſnatcheth up 
8 — roy the Earth, which being ſet on Fire, be- 
come Stars, » all carried from Eaft to Weſt. 

That * the Stars are impelled by the Condenſation 
of the Air about ſe Poles, which the Sun makes 
more flrong by compreſſing. | 

That 2 — are earthly, and that after-the 

of the Elements, the Fire ſeparating 
itſelf, drew ſome Parts of the Earth to its own Na- 
ture, and made them like Fire ; whereupon be far- 


Star, or falſe Light. ih, that the Moon 

was occaſim of Diſhonour to him, becauſe be aſſumed 

the Original of this Opinion of ber borrowing*Light 

to himſelf, whereas it was much more ancient.” 
That the Milky-way is the Shadow of the 

upon that Part of Heaven, when the Sun, being un- 

derneath, enlightens not all ; * or as Ariſtotle, that 


the Miliy-way is the Light of ſome Stars, for the 


35 
the Light of thoſe on whom be laoks is not ſeen, 


"ropes Liebe of eſe which 


are hindered by the Earth from the Sun's Hllumina- 
tion, is the Galaxy. Laertius © ſaith, be held the 


Galaxy to be the Reflettion of the Light of the Sun. 


| Sect. 3. Of Meteors. 


Hat » Comets are the Ce tion of wander- 
ing Stars, which ſo near each other, 
as that they ſeem to touch one another : Or as Laer- 
tius, the Concourſe of Planets, emitting Flames. 


Part II. 
- "Phat —— ee. mo 
ng: their 1 . — — 


the . Cold falling upon che Fe, er the ætherial upon 
the aerial; 'ther: Noice which it makes is Thunder ; 


he Blac w_ yours c 
7 the Great: 2 1 


more corpor. ms. Wil wind, of the nn 
cloudy Prefters. 8 
That icbining diftile. from the Ether; and thet 
from that great Heat of Heaven many Things fall 
down, which the Clouds pr — Tae enhfod, 
That » the Reinkws — a — of the Sun's 
Light upon. a- thick 'dark Clou to him-as 
a 1 -glaſs', — T = __ 
pune 6 * Pontus, two or more Sunn. 
nds / Extenuation of the 
hat = Fart bes are :d by the Air or K- 
ther, which being of its ren apt to aſcend, 


when e by into the Faint and Caverns of the 
finding canſeth t 
the Earth. — 
Notare hav- 


the Superior, that. which * on ut, . 
rior, the other. "This Wind getting int the iuferter 
Parts, breaks. the: td: Air, with t. =_— 

Force. at. uu ſee \'Clands broken, when, . upon theCol- 
lifion of them, and Motion of the agitated Air, Fire 
breaks forth ; this Air falls upon that which — 
ſceting to get mar, and trars in Pieces what 
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That h. ar nb Wot ld was made, and living - 
> Cntoturis. produce dat of the World, the World in- 
d, of ige tawards the South, according to di- 
vine Providence ; that ſame Parts thereof might be 
habi:able, others not habitable, by Reaſon of the Ex- 
tremities of Heat and Cold. 

5 Tha! al. A. of the Elements is by appofi- 
tion. 

nee the Inundation of Nilus is cauſed by the 
now) of Ethiopia, which is diſſolved in Summer, 
= congealed in Winter. 


Sect. 5. of living Creatures. 


Hat * . were firſt generated of Humidi- 
T ty, Calidity, and — Matter; rn 
3 F one another, Males on the right Side, 
Females on the 

That the Soul 15 "that which moveth, that it is 
carial, and. bath a Bady of the Nature of Air. | 
| That ". there is a Death of the Soul likewiſe, 
; which i is Separation from the Boay. 

That all Animals have ative Reaſon, 
| That * e Body, not of the 


Soul, | 
of Man confifts all bis Skill. 


| That 7 in the Hand 

That? the Voice is made by the Wind, bitting 

— rm reſifting Air, returning the Counter-blew 

Cd ES ied 

epercu 1% forme Cc 
That Cal thi Cauſe of acute Diſeaſes, 

St Fr diſperſed into the Lungs, Vans, 

4. | 


CHAP. III. 
Hi. Predi ions. 
| Soi T Things: Of thoſe, 


— 2 — 
— — iny, * The Grecians 


"that it was in bis Time not on- 


the Peloponneſians. 
923 


x „ * 2 * * K 
— * 3 Ss. ve# 1 by 
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3 een! 


the other Name is not to be four near theſe Times) 
will be the firſt Year of the 84th Olympiad. But 
the Marble at Aran graven about the 
129th Olympiad, to be preferred before any other 
Chronologi Account) expreſly names Fall 
upon the 4th Year, upon the 97th Olympiad, 
when Theogenides was Archon, two Yeats before 
Pliny Caith i it was foretold. It was believed to have 
portended (as Plutarch teſtifies) the great Defeat 
given to the Athenians by Lyſander at the River 


gos ſixty- two . ee viz, the 4th Yeat of 


the 93d E132 
Of the Wonder Ariflotle gives a very light 


Account, affirming, it was a Stone ſnatched up by i 


the Wind, and fell in the — a Comet 

p:ning in thoſe Nights, which is diſproved by P/t- 
darch e, who hath this large Diſcourſe upon it: It 
is faid that Anaxagoras did prognoſticate that one 
of the Bodies included the — it ſhould be 
* looſed by ſhaking, and fall to the Ground, the 
Stars are not in Place where they were firſt creat- 
* ed, they are heavy Bodies, of the Nature of Stone, 
0 ſhining by the Reflection of the Ather, being 


drawn up by Force, and kept there by the Vi-. 


© olence of that circular Motion, as at the Begin- 

ning in the firſt Separation of Things, cold and 
* heavy they were reſtrained. There is another 
Opinion more probable, which ſaith, thoſe which 
we call falling Stars are not Fluxions of the A- 
© ther extinguiſh'd in the Air, almoſt as ſoon as 
b lighted, nor Inflammations or Combuſtions of a- 
ny Patt of the Air, which by it ſpreadeth up- 
« wards, but they are — Bodies failing of 
their Retention by the ordinary Courſe of Hea- 
ven thrown down, not upon the habitable Earth, 
© but into the Sea, which is the Cauſe we do not 
© ſee them; yet the Aſſertion of Anaxagoras i is con- 


firmed by Damachus, who writeth in his Book 
of 


ey low 


— — 
0 Mr gry — Inhabitants crmbold> 


< ened, came to the Place to fee what it was, and 
« found no Appearance of Fire, but a great Stone 


* on the Ground, nothing, in of that 
Body of Fire. Herein Damachus had need of 


* favourable Hearers : But if what be faith be true, 
he confuteth thoſe A who maintain it 
ind 


rgumenta, 
a Piece of a Rock by the Force of a beiſte- 
417 8 u Mountain, 
Air * as . this Whirl- 
\ but f foom 74 t H, the 


eee. n 


Re OIL 6 


down, all 
the Grecians, (faith Alan ) ſaw and glotied that 
. Kagan to Huan 
Nature. 
| CHAP. Iv. 
His Scholars and Auditors. 


rials Son of Letz being infirufed 
2 2 
Mind from ſecret abſtruſive Things to publick po- 


l Cauſes, * Pericles much efteemed him, was 
him inſtructed in Natural Philoſophy ; and de 
Ces bes Wend d fhods. fe Fears, 
ariſing from of Phyſical Cauſes.; where- 
of there i this Inſtance, the Head of a Ram with 


uncovering his Face, ſaid, They, Pericles who 

would uſe a Lamp, muſt fupply it with Oil, 4 
rebeluus, , was Diſciple 

Legge, end, as Laer. = ans, called the 


Atbens, Caſauben juſtly 


of his ifs, are Sun of: 
Art Time of Rr Balis — the 
ſame Day that the Grecians wa u 
ant, r Err 


—_—_— — 


ww Yy UW nw ax 
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7 | 
e yan 
er than \ rut Years, to have applied 
himdelf to him 3 but Zacrnuve * affirms he could not and 
endure Democritui,) and fhinn'd tus Converſation ; 
Phavorinus likewiſe atteſts, that becauſe he would 
not admit him, Demorrituc himſelf his E- 
nemy, and denied his Opinion of the Sun and 
Moon; dut ſaid they were and that he ſtole 
them, as likewiſe his Deſcription of the Os 
and the Aſſertion concerning the Mind. 


TT hence he went to La 


CH KP M 


* ual M 
— faith, that Pericler brought — 212 — 


to the Court in poor Garments extenuated 


G little mind ful of 


"Yay M Time fail nothrlt. - 
b"Beholding 


I N NAC OAS. 75 
perſecuted cor bis Opwigns, 
| DN r 


than * 


— 4 — for Compaſſion 
much · faith Laorrius of his Trial. 


EST 


© Lo 


Y, that the Athenians believing the Sun 
which — to be without Senſe 
Knowledge, he was by the Votes of a few of 
them condergned to Death, 

But if we credit Plutarch *, he was neither con- 
demmned nor accuſed but by Pericles, who feared 
the ——— of Diopitbes, which cited thoſe which 

hold prophane or ſub!{me Opinions ſent out of the 

1 * Yet elſewhere he conſeſſeth he was accuſed. 

is _ from Athens being thirty Years af- 
thither, falls the third Year of the 
Iympiad, the fixty third of his Age. 
ſacum, where he continued 
the reſt of his Age, which extended to 22 more, ſo 
thens, of of his Country 


eighty ſecond 


Hl lies 
„ wi Werld Cele 


who through the true /t hg | 
ag, Anaxagoras. 


A burning Plate, for which to die, Ar: 
gu bes S Pericles ; but * 


l to ſeek Philoſophy.” 
2 F 1 evo ha bxn fiir 1 


Bing demanded | if the Mountains of Lamp/e- 
in Time become oem 5 25 s. 


wat ſaid, 2 
Subſtance was 


the Toi of M 
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He i firſt affirmed the Foeſy bf Fier to conſiſt 
of Virtue and Juſtice; to Which , d. 
ded, that the Poct was gkilful in natural Philoſophy. 

* He conceived that there were two Leſſons of 
Death, the Time before our Birth, ani Sleep 

Laertius and Clemens. Alexaittrinus aſſert bim 
firſt of the Philoſophers that put forth.» Book. 10 


writ 
reels indie. 


Of natural Philsſaphy, out of which 
cites the Fragments, All theſe T hings 160119: tageathtr'; 
which was the Beginning of the Book and, 1 bs 
ſuch is to be changed. Plate this, the Mind i: 
the Diſp:ſer and Cauſe of all Things. * Atheneus 


1 Laert. 2. T0, 
p Laert. 2. 15. 


k Stob, Sem. 229. 
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urn 


| Nut . 
this; euch is the M of the: Hem, 
is the N bit =_ h.. oeriſares the Book 
ax not uſing at all, nor any 
Gul the Ori bing but Acrial;. 
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797 1 of the Circle 3 8 Treatiſe, 
8 faith, be « his: Impriſon- 


X 2 


1 on 
29 There were three more of:the fame! Name 
the firſt an Orator; Folluwer of "ſfecrates\:>iThe 


ſecond a Statuary, mentioned by Antighnzs'> The 
Grammarian, 
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Rebelaus was either an Athenian or a As; 
his Father Apollodorus, or according to ſome; 
Mydon 


1; he was Scholar to Anaxzagoras, 
Maſter to Secrates. He firſt transferr'd Natural 
Philoſophy out of Ina to Athens (but how that 
can be, when Anaxagoras his Maſter taught there 
thirty Years, Caſe anden juſtly Fi an there» 
fore was called Yo — In him 
Natural Philoſophy ended, . is Scholar i in- 

troducing Morali 
touched Moral Phi 
of 14 honeſt and juſt; from whom Socrates re- 
ceiving his Learning, becauſe. he increaſed it, is 
thereſore thought to have invented it; whereas, as 
Gaſſendus ' obſerves, Moral Philoſophy was far more 
ancient, that being the principal Ground of the At- 
tribute of iſe conferred upon the Seven, whoſe 
Learning lay chiefly that Way : But Socrates is 
called the Author thereof, becauſe he firſt I 
it to a Science. Archelaus afſerted, \ 


Dat PrinciPles pans in- 

torporeal, the 4 — — the World) 
the corporeal, infinite in Number, and * diſſimilar, 
which 15 the Air, and its Rarefattion and Condenſa- 
tim, whereof one is Fire, the other Water. 
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ſophy, for he treated of Laws, Kaner is Barth, that which 


IT 0 ? 5 
That the Can 2 280 
and C. 0 - 5 
b | 


That the Stars are burning 
_ That the Sun Is Fer: E 
Dat the Ses is made by ale ofthe bellw 
Parts of the Earth. A 
That living Crantures are Slime or 
warm Earth, Ss ch roi 
Chile ; that "thir humid) Matter 
the Fire, that of it which ſettles ans fry Fu 
evaporates i Air. 
That ® the Winds getting inis the holla Places of 
the Earth, filling the Spaces, the ir 
> CODER —— fo 
fereing and diſturbing by Frequent 
— 2 This: Wind fealing . Nan — Bog 
narrow Places, endeavoureth to br Prin, where- 
by it happens, the Wind n for Fa that 
the Earth. is moved. 1 b 
Of the Definition of the: Foicej byi Phtarok'y. at- 
tributed to Anaxageras, Laertius * makes Archalavi 
the Author; Jeſcribing it a Perca g ee 8 
wy what- 15 ja or :difbeneft i: E by Lew; 


Natur, ” ran! neee i ben 


— Jnaximenes, 
— —— cuntinual Deſcent” ſuc- 


That the Univerſe is infinite. 1 another, compleat the damit Seb. 
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THE THIRD PART, 
Containing the Socratick Philoſophers. 


s 1 2 C. R 4 T 2 * 
| CHAP. 1. | Try 
I | His Country, Parents, and Time of Birth. 


- 


Country an eee born at 
rr — to Suidas and 
to the Antiacbian Tribe. 


Plate* ſays wade KSountbrre, and from * Demetr;- 


bl. whin * 
r 
iodorus Siculus, No more is 


Lats, — 

wiſe, Mon! oC — if 
the-Charafter * Plato her, 

by — — 

\ he' is © obſerved” to have been fo far 


* are recorded by lian. 


2 iet E as . — 


Tube 
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The Day following, viz. the ſeventh of this Month 


with much 


(* even to the Time of Platinut) as is affirmed b 
Plutarch a, who obſerves it as the E 
rather of Providence than of Chance, that their 
Birth-days ſhould be ſo near, and that of the Ma- 
ſer precede the Scholars. ' | 

To atcommodate this Time with our Account, 
is neither eaſy nor certain, yet in reſpect it may give 
ſome Satisfaction by Way of Conjecture, we 
found it upon theſe | "Ade Oh taking that Order 
of Months which Petavius gives. 

1. That after the Olympiads, the Beginning of 
the Grecian Year was always on the firſt of 
tomb on, and Olympick Games on the fifteenth. 

2. That the Neomenia of Hecatombeon, did (at 
leaft in the Times wherein we enquire) never pre- 
cede the Solftice, being then about the Calends, or 
pridie Calendarum Fulii, they fappohing them in 
efavis ſignorum, it did not precede the ninth of Ju- 


ly. This poftulatum, tho' it be doubly queſtioned hi 


by Petauius, yet none of his Arguments pretend 
Meton's Time. 

. That upon that Suppoſition, if Scaliger hath 

fly ordered the Neomenia in his Olympic Period 

(againſt which Petavius brings no one ſufficient Ar- 

ment) and con the reſt, the $43 A 

Period doth certainly echibit the Neomenza of N. 


catombæon. It is true, that Petavius diſputes the 77 


Period of ſeventy - ſix Years, as having never been 
uſed till Calippus 


ly proleptically, as the Julian Year, to which we 
would accommodate it. 


4. That this being after alen Time, the Civil 
onths, which 


” 


- 


Alis irt Education. 
| arch ſaith *, that as ſoon as he was born, 8. 


F phroniſcus his Father conſulting the Oracle, was 
by it adviſed to ſuffer his Son to do what he 


b Porphyr. l. 9 n 
u Let. 2, 19. W * . 7. 
vat. Crit, © ZEhan, war, bit, 2, Piet, 6e well, virws, | . 


SOCRATES. 


to 


ch were. kept 
Soſemnity by the Greet Phitofophers 


his Time, but we take it here on- 


, at Which j 


Part III. 
never compelling gre what he diſliked, nor 
.whereto. be was. inclined ; 
give Thanks for him by Sacrifice to Fupiter 
Agor eus and the Muſes ; to be no farther ſolicitous 
for him, he had one Guide of his Life within him, 
better than five hundred Maſters. E 

But his Father not obſervant of the Oracle's Di- 
reftion, applied him to his on Trade 6f dfving 
en —. „  whertupon 
ame * have a obedi reporting 
that oftentimes, when his Father bad Tim work, 
ht refuſed, and went away following his own Will. 
His Father dying, left him (according to * Li- 
banius) fourſcore Minz, which being entruſted with 
a Friend for Improvement, they miſcartied. This 
Lofs.(though ĩt were of all his Stocks and he thers- 
by reduced to incredible Poverty) Socrates paſſed 
over with Silence, but was neceſſitated 
to continue his Trade for ordinary Subſiſtence. 


not to have un- 
denſtood, who ſaith, they were made by a certain 
Perſon named Socrates, but not the Painter. Hence 


F 
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2t 
Boys derided Connar, and called him the old Man's 


E H AP. Iv. 
Of bis School and Mannnr of Teaching. 


Hat Socrates had a proper School, be ar- 
F is wh Gather hone 
2 * Particulars in it, and it his Phrontifterium. 
CHAP. III. : 29 fog ology eee t- 

His Maſter. ; him and his Auditors, the Aca Lyceum, _ 

! and a pleaſant Meadow — the * the Side 
THE firſt Maſter of Secrates was f Anaxageras, of the River Tlifſus, where a very fair Plain- 
it is tree. Thence, according to t Fable, Boreas ſnatch- 
ed away Orithya, to whom, three Furlongs from 
n and another to Diana. 
'  * Xenophon affirms, be was continually abroad, 


that in the de viſited the Places If lick 

himſelf to d Archelauts, which, er 2 it = Pull the) orum ; 

— orphyries, was in the ſeventeenth and the ref of the Day be 2 

Year of his Age. Of him he was much beloved, laus Meetings, where * 
and travelled with him to dame, to Pytbo, and to to hear that be would. 

the bm r. i . ane Platerch=, when the 

was Scholar likewiſe to Damon, whom Pla- Benches were preper and bimſelf in the Chair, 

to calls a moſt Teacher of Mufick, and all or in ſet Hours F Reading and 7 or Ap- 


other Things that he would teach himfelf to young pointments of wa 


lking with bis Friends, but cven 
Men. Damon was Scholar to Agathocles, when be ood, when be A hop or dread, when he 


to Pericles, Clinias and others; intimate with F'ro- was in t 4 A age \ how be wes 
dicus, He was banifhed by the unjuſt = in Priſon ; thus e 7 mugs Per . 
age. Fiel Hi Manner of Teaching was anſwerable to his 


He heard alſo (+ as he acknowledgeth) Prodicus 
the Sophiſt, a Cian, whom E ranks in the 


concerning 
porea] Beauty to find out that of the Soul; of the 5 . 27 
Angelical Mind, of God. See Pts Phedrus, in wb; the «bop: are differmt, from 
and that long - Diſcourſe in his Sympoſium upon this in this the Senſe row 0 e the e 
Subject, which becrates, a+ arms the owing to Cee ib: Or 7, even the whole Life, ſeems 
her, * 10 carry an * was the Life of Socrates, 
called des ; that is, one 
Man, 2 an Ad- 
! In this 


" N A 

2s eches 3 * be detrafied from him in Diſpute 

n 1 2 * eee ro 
Cnalopoe ce, Nele or thought another Thin 

fidicen, mz Cicero terms him, which Art Cocrates OS which . 

learned 8 his 3 2 * for which the MO IT ARS: hes bn Rims 
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Vis, Men. T Plat Pap Moe. m Mar- 
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courſe, which gains the Aſſent 4 him with whom it it 
held, to Things not doubtful, by which Aſents it 
cauſeth that he yielũ to a 1 Thing, by Reaſon 
of the Likeneſs it hath to thoſe Things. whereunto 
aſſented : This Kind of Speech Socrates moſt uſed, be- 
cauſe he wouls not himſelf uſe any Argument of Per- 
ſuaſion, but rather choſe to work ſomething out of that 
which he granted him with whom he diſputed, which 
he, by Reaſon of that which be already yielded unto, 
muſt neceſſarily approve ; of which he gives a large 
Example in Plato's Meno. I hus, whoſoever diſ- 
puted with him, of what Subject ſoever, ( his End 
being only to promote Virtue) was at laft brought 
reund about to give an Account of his Life paſt and 
preſent, whereinto being once entered, he never gave 
him over till be had ſufficiently examined thoſe Things, 
and never let them go (* Proteus like) till they came 
at laſt to themſelves. 

For this Reaſon © he uſed to ſay, his Skill had 
ſome Affinity with that of his Mother, he being like 
a Midwife, tho? barren (as he modeſily affirms) in 
himſelf, endeavoured, with a particular Gift in 
aſſiſting others, to bring forth what they had with- 


- Induftion li iy: Cicero defined a Manner of Diſ+ 


in themſelves; F and this was one Reaſon why he 


refuſed to take Money, affirming that he knew no- 
thing himſelf, and that ® he was never Maſter to any. 

Theſe Diſputes of Socrates were committed to 
writing by his Scholars, wherein gave 
Example to the reſt, in doing it firſt, as alſo with 
moſt Punctualneſs, as Plato with moſt Liberty, in- 
termixing ſo much of his own, as it is not eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh the Maſter from the Scholar ; * whence 
Socrates. hearing him recite his Ly, ſaid, how 
many Things doth this young Man feign of me ? 


And * Xenophon denying Socrates ever diſputed of 


Heaven, or of natural Cauſes, or the other Diſci- 
plines which the Grreeks call uatliud]a, ſaith, they, 


who aſcribe ſuch Diſſertations to him, he falſely, ne 


wherein (as A. Gellius obſerves) be intends Plato, 
in whoſe Books Socrates diſcourſeth of Natural Phils- 
fophy, Muſick, and Geometry, 
CHAR Y.: 
Of his Philoſophy. 
Orphyrius (who was ſo. abuſive, as ' Nicephorus 


Bitterneſs, than, as if he endeavoured to out-do his 
Accuſers, Anytus and Melitus) affirms ; He was 


mngenious in nothing, unlearned in all, ſcarce able e 
write, which when upon any Occaſion be did, it was ph 
to Derifion, and that be could read no better than a ti 
flammering Schoos- 


To which we ſhall oppoſe 
ophon, who atteſts he was ex- 


rr e 
Ariftoph. in "nub. p. 129. _g Plat. Al. hi 
10. 36. m Therodoret, n De Out. 3. 1 40 
at. % and DES * : * * oY 


theſe A ities: 


he That by the Teſtimony 


| lien brought to" the 


obſerves, that he traduced Socrates with no lefs al 


cellent in all Kinds of Learning, laſtanoeth in A- 
rithmetick, Geometry, and 4: Plato, in 
Natural Philoſophy ;; Idamencus, in Rhstorick ; L. 
ertius, in Medicine: In a. Word, Cicem “ avers, 
. wall in Widen, fonts 
u of reece, as 4 in 1 5 
neſs, Politeneſs, and Subtilty, as in 1 
riety, and Copieuſueſi, to whatſoever Part be gave 
himſelf, he was, without Exception, Prince of all. 
aving ſearched into All Kinds gf Science, he ob- 
ſerved theſe Inconvenicacies. and Imperfections: 
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sea 1. Monhiphet, 

U Metaphyſical Opinions are VE collected 

and abridged out of Plam , Aenephon, Plu- 

tarch, and others. 

Phi is the Way to true Happine 2 

ces whereof” are two, to contemplate ply fo 
abſtra the Soul from = + 0ap Senſe. | 

There are three. P * of all-Things, God, 


75 1 


18. 


Matter, and Ideas; God is the univerſal Intelle® ; | 


Matter the Sabje of -Grneration and C 


tion ; ; 
Idea, an inc 


Ged the Imtelleft of the Ir. 


God is one * — ada; 


ad re 2d Cons A-; baſes i bimſelf, giving. the 
Being, and Well-being of every Creature ; der he 
is, (faith he) I know not, * what be is not, I know. 

x That Ged, not Chance, mage the World and all 
Creatures; is demionſirable from the ' reaſonable Diſ- 


2 e CAL 
[4 a - 
noe their Speer, tar regards Man pable 
in his Bach, thereof, 


from the oth adi From 2 Tds TOY 
eppod 10160 * SN in H Soul, from 
the E _— 158. aboye others ; in both for Di- 


vinations, | Dangers; that be regards Hare, 
ticulars ; "Care of ref ro Species; t bat 
be will reward as plea and punifh ſuch 
as Tpleaſe bim 2. fc Fr ba Paws to to it, 72 


oy be hath in __ in a Man, that he will do 


profeft ＋ moſt wiſe and civilized Cities and Thi 
As j £ 


be at once al all Things, from the In- 


ftances of the Eye, 2 at once wer- runs many 
Miles; and of the Md, which at 3 


Things done in the moſt diftant Places. Fin 
that "he is Joel "and "ſo great, that be at once es 
all, hears all, is every where, and orders all. 

is the Sum of his Diſcourſe with Ariſlodemus, _ 
which we may annex what is cited under his Name 


(if got ; miſtaken) by Stobeus, 


C Care effefted be 
72 S ee, 


1310 1 


7 He bed, That the Gods know all-Things, ſaid, * 


done, or  filenth defired. 

: That God: tale, Care ** Creatures, is de- 
monſirable Mum the Benefits he gives them of Light, 
Water, au Fire, ſeaſonable Poodudtion of Fruits 
the Earth, that he hath particular Care Man, 
from the: Nouriſhment "of all Plants, and Creature: 
for Mats Sefuice,: ren thtir Subject ion ts Man, 


tho they excelled him never ſo much in Strength, 
from the J * 75 , Senſe, er 9 


82 


t Plat. Phand. A 140 
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» fore; f 


W 
or portal Subſtance, the Intell: of God ; 


7 r and and "Hair, 


e Cic, de 2micit..- 
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the Variety Objets, Nec ty, Uſe, and Plea- 
9 1 ea ſon, 2 2 0 ed through 
1 from — Object; Speech, 
whereby be communicates all that be knows, gives 
Laws, and governs States ; that God, notwithſtand- 
ing be is mmoifible,” hath a Being, from the Inflances 
of his Minifters, inviſible alſo, as T hunder and Wind, 


from the Soul of Man, which hath ſomething with the 


divine Nature in governing thoſe that cannot ſee it. 
TT his is the Effect of his Diſcourſe with Exthidemus. 
De. Soul is immortal, what is always mowve- 
able is immortal ; but that which moveth another, 
er it moved by another, hath a Ceſſation of Mation | 


and Life. 

RY on flent to the Body, endued with 
Knowledge of eternal Ideas, which in ber Union ts 
the Body ſhe ie, as flupified, until awakened by 


Diſcourſe from ſenſible Objefts. Thus is all ber 

228 — Reminiſcence, a Recovery of ber firſt 

a=; A | 

The Body * being compounded, is diſſolved by Death, 

the Soul being ſample paſſeth into anather Life, inca- 
pable of Corruption. 

The © Souls of Men are divine, to whom, when 
they go out of t Body, the Way of their Return ts 
Heaven is open, which to the be and moſt juſt is the 
my expedite. . 

The * Souls of the Good after Death, are in a hap- 
* Eftate, united to God in a bleſſed inacceſſuble Place ; 
the bad, in convenient Places, ſuffer condige Puniſh- 
ment ; but to define what thoſe Places are, 1s ho- 
minis vd ; whence being demanded what 
ngs were in the other World, be anſwered, nei- 
ther was I cver there, nor ever did [ ſpeak with any 


* came e thence. 
Sec. 2. Ethicks. 


b n Morals conſider a Man either 2s a ſingle 
Perſon, or as the Father of a Family, or as 
a Member of the Common- wealth; In the firſt 
Reſpect are his Ethicks, wherein ſuch Sentences as 


have been preſerved by Xenophon, Diogenes, Laer- 
collected. | 


. ben, and others, are 
| . of Virtue and Vice. 


1 his end id enden 50 be 
the moſt wiſe . e becauſe, What 
Reſpect, as the Bodies of 
Nails, and the like, 
gre cutoff and caſt away. 
— ; is good and beneficial ; to be 
; Mp art nd vil: They that do good are 
ds ö in vain 
F cen | 


. 
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1 formity of the Soul. 
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© He » that hath moſt Advantage by Gifts of 
© Nature, as well as he that REP leaſt, muſt learn 


and meditate on thoſe Things wherein he would 


© be excellent. 


He t only is idle who might be better employ- 


ed. 

To do good, is the beſt Courſe of Life, there- 
in Fortune hath Share. 

They l are beſt, and beſt pleaſing to God, 
© who do any Thing, with any Art or Calling ; 
© who followeth none, is uſeleſs to the Publick, 
and hated of God. 

= He taught every where, That a juſt Man 
© and a happy were all one, and uſed to curſe him 
« who firſt by Opinion divided N and Profit 
(which are coherent by * Nature) as having done /c 
an impious Act, for they are truly wicked who 
<. ſeparate profitable and juſt, which depends on 
Law.“ The Stoicks have followed him fo far, 


fitable. 


He asked Menon a Theſſalian, who thought 
himſelf very learned, and that he had reached (as 


that whatſoever is honeſt, the ſame they eſteem pro- 


E mpedecles ſaith) the Top of Wiſdom, * What is 


* Virtue? He anſwered readily and boldly, that 
* there is one Virtue of a Child, another of an old 
Man, one of a Man, another of a Woman, one 
of a Magiſtrate, another of a private Perſon, one 
of a Maſter, another of a Servant. Very good, 

* replies Socrates ; I ask for one Virtue,' and you 

© give us 2 holt Swarm ; truly conceiving, that 
he knew not one Virtue, who named ſo many. 

Being demanded by Gorgias, If he account- 
ed not the great King of Perſia happy? I know 
not anſwered he, how he is furniſhed with Learn- 
ing and Virtue: As conceiving that true Ha 
pineſs conſiſteth in theſe two, not in the frail Gifts 
of Fortune. 

Euripides in his Auge ſaying of Virtue ; $ Ty 
is beſt careleſly to part with theſe; he roſe up 
and went away, ſaying, It was ridiculous 47 Fe 4 
a loſt Servant, or to ſuffer Virtue ſo to go away. 

He ſaid, he wondered at thoſe who carve Ima- 
« ges of Stone, that they take ſuch Care to make. 
« dtones reſemble Men, whilft they neglect and ſuf- 
fer themſelves to reſemble Stones. 

He adviſed young Men to behold themſelves 
every Day in a Glaſs, that if they were beautiful 
* they might ſtudy to deſerve it ; if deformed, to 
* ſupply or hide it by Learning. 

He ſaid, * To begin well is not a ſmall Thing, * 
but depending on a ſmall Moment. 

He ſaid, * Virtue was the Beauty, Vice the be- 


x Stob. 1. 7 2 Ibid. a Ibid. 37. 
F bid. 3 8 Stob. ſem. 20g. h Stab. 2. i Ibid. 23. 


p Ibid. 109. 
| '2 
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u He ſaid, © Outward 
< ward Beauty, and therefore choſe fn 
» © In the Life of Man, as b ove 
Part ought to be beautiful. 
* £ Incenſe to God, Praiſe is due to good Men. 
y © Who are undeſervedly accuſed ought to be 


by his F 
: e. e a Man F Mind, — 


It is not poſlible to cover Flre with a Gar- 
© ment, Sin with Time. 


> Being demanded, who live without Perturba- 
tian ? He anſwered, They wha. are cqnſcious te them- 


e II. 
one who demanded what Nobility is ? He 
anſwered, A good Temper of Saul and Body. 


Of Aﬀettions, Love, Envy, Grief, &c. 


© his Diſcourſe — 
* © That all Things are good and fair to 
© Things wherewith * 


- 


pert of 


© the Proſperity of Friends ; , 
« Iy inclined as to malign thoſe in tes 
* whom in Misfortune they nl. ©: 


i © The Beauty of Fame is blaſted by Eavy ” 
© by a Sickneſs. : 

Many adorn the Tombs. of \ thoſe, whom 
< liviog they perſecuted. with En. 

Is Envy is the Saw of the Soul. 

m © Nothing 8 
© but by Cuſtom. 


» * Unſcalonable Love is hike Hate 
Being demanded, * What is grievous 0 dhe 
Goody he anſwered,. * The Phat of, the 


c Wicked. 
« How a Man [nigh * 


ec * 


demanded, 
© without un he anf 


3 
F 
Y * 


_ » Ibid, 


1 SORE + 4 
eee 


ic ed Hoges, like fl! Guides, dective a 
« Min, and lead into Sin. | 

15 © Wailind Chimie e without u Man, nor 
© a good Hope produce any Benefit without Labour. 

Winter had need of Garments, old Age of Diſ- 
t from Grief. 

In Life, as in a Theatre, we ſhould continue 
2s the Sight of Things, and Actions of 
« Like cem delightful. 

The Mad ſhould be bound, the Ignorant in- 
« ſtructed, 

That we ſhould endeavour to ſhun the Cen- 
© forious, and to apply ourſelves to ſuch as are can- 
did; that = 
© as we can perform, and decline ſuch as we can- 
not; that whenſoever we undertake any thing, 
© we ſhould employ therein our utmoſt Study and 
Endeavour, is the ſum of his Advice 1 

* He ſaid, The Office of a wiſe Man is to diſ- 
« cern. what is good and honeſt, and to ſhun that 
© which is diſhoneſt. 

7 © They who know what they ought to do, and 
do it not, are not wiſe and temperate, but Fools 
* and ſtupid. 

8 and every other Virtue, is Wiſdom. 

R t of ourſelves, to ſeem to know 
© thoſe hings whereof we are ignorant, is next to 
© Madneſs. 

b © That a pious Perſon is rightly defined, od 
© 2 one as knows what is lawful as to the Gods, j 
© he that knows What is lawful to Men, that a 
© is wiſe as far as he knows, that whit is profitable 
© is fair to that whereto it is profitable, that they 
8 * and dan- 

gerous, are timorous, is the 
Sum of his — with . Zarb ame | 
« conſt in abs — * * 

in not he thoſe 
<* which be doth not underſtand. 

To one that complained be had not r 
himſelf by Travel, And not without Reaſon, ſaith 
he, becauſe this did) NN Ur 
« He affigmtd * Dhere is but one 


16 Wie A Man openeth his Mouth, | hisVie- 
© tuck SIE test as Images in r 
: ©1n Na guided by” the 


1 e by choſe of Narr 


eee Was, he an- 


undertake only ſuch Things 


5 not compu ſi 
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—* The Soul's Reaſon augmenteth itſelf as in a 
K 18 the wiſeſt, not the richeſt, ought to bear 


32 itives fear, tho” not purſued ; Fools, tho" 

a not in Adverſity, are troubled. 
| Seeing a young Man rich, and unlearned, Be- 

bold, faith he, a Golden Slave. 

The Luxurious is hardly cured in Sickneſs, the 
Fool in Adverſity. 

The Coward uſeth Arms againſt himſelf, the 
Fool Money. 

Achilles Armour fits not Therſites, nor the good 
Habits of the Soul a Fool. 

= © Be not forward in Speech, for many Times 
© the Tongue hath cut off the Head. 

In War, Steel is better than Gold; in Life, 
© Wiſdom excelleth Wealth. 


Of Pia and Obedience. 


» Hat the © greateſt of Vices is Ingratitude ; of 

Obligations, that to Parents; that a diſo- 
© bedient Son the Ggds will not bleſs, nor Men 
love, as doubting his Return of either, knowing 
© he doth it not where ſo much is due; is the Sum 
© of his Diſcourſe with Apiles. 

y * Qur Prayers ſhould be for Bleſſings in gene- 
© ral, for God knows beſt what is for us; our 
c Offerings proportioned to our Alylities, for he con- 
« fiders Integrity, not Munificence. 

1 He ſaid (with the Pythian Oracle) that © the 
© Gods are to be worſhipped accordinggto the Law | 
© of the City where a Man lives; they who do 
© otherwiſe, he thought ſuperſtitious and vain. 

The beſt Way of worſhipping God, is to do 
© what he com 8. 

s Superſtition is obedient to Pride, as its Parent. 

<A harſh Father, like a ſevere Law, muſt not- 
© withſtanding be obeyed. S 
_ ® © The Reproof of a Father is a kind Remedy; 
C cs Tek tes Fein 


Of Fertitude and Imbecility. 


W.. lie 4 Man ought to inure himſelf to volun- 


© tary Labour and Sufferance, fo as what 
« ſhall be im ſed by Neceſſity, appear in him 
wie, but free; that "ok Ways of liy- 
ing in Pleaſures beget no Conſtitution of 
G 88 not Knowledge of the Mind; that Tole- 
raiſeth us to Med Attempts, is che Effect of 

his Diſcourſe with Ariſtippus. 
x To one who was fearful to go ſo far on Foct as 


ry, ele, of the Sd. Being demand. Ohmpia, be ee (to make the Journey 
Sthþ. x ibid, — 8 ITT 2 w Xen. mem. a. x Xen. mem. 3. 
A e Laert. 
A. r 
x2 LS. — > b Sek R 0 n Nob, 23. t Stob. 78. 
— mem. A Xen, me. 3. 
0 L 2 ſeem 
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eaſy) that it was mo more than his daily Walk 
oors, if extended at length, would eaſily 


— 
reach. 

One that complained he was weary of a Jour- 
ney, He reproved him for being more weary than 
© hjs Servant that followed him laden. 

z He ſaid, * Death reſembled either a deep Sleep, 
or a long Journey out of our Native Country, or 
an abſolute Annihilation of Soul and Body, exa- 
© mining all which, he affirmed, Death to be in 
none of thoſe reſpeRs evil. As to the firſt, ſaith 
Plutarch, it is not ill with thoſe that fleep, and 


ve eſteem that Sleep ſweeteſt which is deepeſt ; | 


and if we look on it as a Journey, it is rather a 
* Blefling, for thereby we are freed from the Sla- 
very and Affections of the Fleſh, which poſſeſs 
and infatuate the Mind: In the laſt Reſpect, it 
© makes us inſenſible of Ill and Pain, as well as of 
© Gooaq and Pleaſure. 

2 © A Statue ſtands firm on its Baſe, a virtuous 

Man on firm Reſolutions. 

d © Voluntary Labours are delighted with Aſſu- 

© rance of Eaſe; Idleneſs, and tranſitory Pleaſures, 
* beget neither a good Conſtitution of Body, nor 
any good Habit in the Soul. 

4 Being demanded, 
© anſwered, the Motion of the Soul with the Body. 

wo Secing the Gates of Corinth ſtrongly barr'd, 
he asked, * Dwell Women here? 

An honeſt Death is better than a diſhoneſt 
© Life. 

He uſed to ſay, © Liberty is Siſter to Sloth ; in- 
«* ſtancing in the Indians and | Perſians, both lazy ; ; 
the Phrygians and Lydians very induſtrious, as be- 
ing under Servitude. 


Of Temperance, Continence, and Contentedneſs. 


1 adviſed to ſhun all Occa ſions of Incontinence. 
affirming that fuch as converſed much with fair 
Nomen could not eafily be continent. 

b That the Sight and Kiſſes of the Fair infuſe a 
Poiſon more dangerous than that 9 Scorpions and Spi- 
ders, is the Sum of his Diſcourſe e to Xenophon and 
Critobalus. 

That a free Man ought not to entertain a Ser- 
vant addicted to Pleaſures ; that he which is a Slave 
to Pleaſures, ſhould pray to the Gods for better Ma- 

Neers, is the C oncluſion of his Diſcourſe de continen- 
te, 

That Happineſs conſiſts not in Luxury and Pride; 
that to want nothing is divine; to want the leaft, 
next to divine, is the Conciufiom of his Diſcourſe with 


Antipho. © poſed according as it ought, | 
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the Sf bros F be Afbetite, the 

ſay merrily, Circe 
turned Men into Swine, by 75 * with fuch 
Meats ; but that Uly ſſes, partly through Mineiva's 
Advice, pa rtly through Bis own ac rms refrain- 
ing from 2 Things, remained 

m That Health of Body 4 by e gently ta. be hr 

e 0) 2 ul 
depends, is the Sum of bis Diſearſe wich 

= He adviſed one that complained he had no . 
light in his Meat, to refrain from Eating, whereby 
9 Diet would become more Pleaſant, | cheap, and 
wholeſome. 

»In the Word da (to fea) the Particle i 
implies, that we Fey at only ſuch "Things as will 
not hurt the Mind nor the Body, and are eaſy to be 
gotten, 

That only temperate Perſons, that diſcern and 
0 chooſe the beſt Things, refraining from the worſt ; 
that by Temperance Men become the moſt ex- 
© cellent, and moſt happy, fitteſt for Diſcourſe ; is 
© the Sum of his Diſcourſe with Euthidemus. bs; 

Hearing one of his Friends ſay, this Town is 
© exceeding dear, Chiar Wine coſts a Mina, Purple 
© three, a Pint of Honey five Denaries, he carried 
© him to the ane 3 Here, faith he, a Pint is 
© ſold for an Obolus; it is cheap living in this Town. 
© Then to thoſe that fold Olives, a Chœnix two 
* Farthings ; thence to the Frippery, a Suit ten 
© Drachms ; Thin 2 cheap in this TOC mn. 

7 © He faid, the ry wanted no Sauce, the 
© Thirſty no choice of of Wines 
1 commended Quiet and Leiſure above all 

ngs. 

t< He ſaid, they who buy early Fruits at dear 
© Rates, believe they will not come in their due 

© Seaſon, 
Being asked what was 3 young Max's Virtue, be 
* to do nothing too muc FA 

Seeing one eat Broth v greedily, be d, 
Which of you here barten wth Bread for 
and Broth for Bread?” O Of which, ſe more at 
large, Xenophon his Memorab. Lib. 

One ſaying, That it was a M. to abs 
ſtain from what a Man deſires, he ax mw" 4 But 
K chef Hin becomes the Aa * 

Ac ire becomes the 
s Chimney, Serenity 

He faid, * We ought not to "Teek Pleaſures i in 
« others, but in ourſelves, wi e 
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* He ſaid, It is the Pr of God to need no- 
thing ; to need leaſt, ni to God. 

d Being demanded from what Things we ought 
to refrain moſt, he anſwered, * From ſordid unjuſt 
« Pleaſures, _ La 1 g 
Contentedneſs is like a ſhort and pleaſant Way, 
© it hath much Delight, little Toil. 

4% He that would fee Virtue as his Country, muſt 
© paſs by Pleaſures, as ren. 

Being demanded whom he thought richeſt, he 
anſwered, © Him who is contented with leaſt; for 
Content is the Riches of Nature. 

f Being demanded what Continence is, he an- 
ſwered, Government of Corporeal Pleaſures. 
He ſaid, The Wicked live to eat, but the 
Good eat to live, | | 

b < When a Woman ſaith ſhe loveth thee, take 
© heed of thoſe Words more than when ſhe revileth 
© thee, | 


Of Liberality, Predigality, and Covetouſneſs. 


H conceived, that they who took Money of any, 
owned them for their Maſters in the meane«ft 
Degree of Servitude. | 

* That Wiſdom is profiituted as well as Beauty, by 
taking Money for it; that be who meets with an in- 
genious Perſon, ought to ac 
Good he can, gratis, where 


int him with all the 

he acquires a Friend, 
and doth the Part of a gaod Member of a Common- 
wealth; 1s the Sum of this ſecond Diſcourſe with An- 
A, | 
He ſaid, If a rich Man be proud of his Wealth, 
that he could nat praiſe him till he knew bow he would 
employ it. | | 
= None can ſafely manage a Horſe without a Bitt, 
nor Riches without Reaſon. 

He compared tovetous Perſons to Birds, one de- 
voureth whatever it meets till it choaks itſelf, the ref? 
falling upon what the firft left, are one after another 
choaked alſo. | | 
* The Wealth of covetous Perſons is like the Sun 
after he is ſet, delights none. f 
? He that gives to @ rich Man, throws Water in- 
to the Sea. . | 
4 The Life of a covetous Perſon is like the Feaſts 
made for the Dead, be bath all, but enjoys nothing. 
He compared the "Wealth F Prodigal; to 
Trees growing en 4 Precipice : for theſe none are 
better, but Kites and Crows ; for thoſe only Hark ts 
and Flatterers. _ *. | 
Being demanded who were covetous, he anſwered, 
Such ai fect of ſordid Gain, and negleft their no- 
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t Wine changeth with the Veel, Riche 
Manners of the Owner. wn ik "” 
Of Magnanimity and Pride. 
O one angry for having ſaluted a Man that 
returned nat hit Salutation; it is ridiculous, 
o you are not angry with every one you meet 


of worſe Shape er Form than yourſelf, to be an 
Br any for having leſs — * * 

Pride, like an ill Potter, or Statuary, repreſents 
the Forms of Things inverted. 

* Wind puffs up empty Bladders, Opinion Fools. 

? To be exalted with good Fortune, is to run in a 


fuppery Il ay. 


'T 


| Of Patience. 
M Here is leſs Danger in drinking intemperate- 
a T ly of troubled Water, has Sic a croubled 
Mind full of Wrath, before it be allayed and pu- 
© rified, to ſatisfy thy Anger in the Puniſhment of 
© a Kinſman or Countryman. | 
a © If every one ſhould bring his Misfortunes into 
© the publick Stock, to be ſhared alike amongft all 
© Men, the greater Part of thcſe that now complain 
© ſo much, would be contented and glad to keep 
© their own. 
d © It is all one if a Man being overcome in any 
© Gymnick Sports ſhould ſue his Adverſary, as for 
© a Man overmaſter'd by Fortune to accufe her; 


© not knowing upon what Conditions we entered 
© into the Conteſts of Life. 


Of Veracity and Flattery. 


© © FT*Here is no better Way to Glory than to en- 
. deavour to be good, as well as to ſcem ſuch. 

4+ The Kindneſs of Flatterers is chaſed away by 
© Adverſity. 

* © Hunters take Hares with Hounds, many take 
Fools with their own Praiſes. 

Wolves reſemble Dogs, and Flatterers Friends, 
© but their-Aims are quite contrary, 

8 © Flattery is like a painted Armour, only for 
© Shew, not Uſe. 

> © Think not thoſe faithful who praiſe all thy 
© Words and Actions, but thoſe who reprove thy 
© Faults. 1 

1 Suffer not a Talker and Slanderer, for he tells 
© not thee any Thing out of Gcod-will ; but as he 
© diſcourſeth the Secrets of others, ſo will he thine 
© to others. | 

* Good Men muſt let the World fee that their 
© Manners are more firm than an Oath. | 
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Patt III. 
Of Urbanity and Converſation. © beſt; nor him 1 Perkoa' or Pricnd wito % v 
« higheſt Birth, but moſt noble in 


10 A Little Hall will ſerve to dance in, and every - 


Place and Poſture to ſpeak. 

m © Wind kindles Fire, Converſation Love. 

" © Freedom of Diſcourſe, like the Seaſons of the 
« Year, is beſt in its proper Time. 

® It is Arrogance to ſpeak all, and to be unwil- 
© ling to hear any Thing. 

y © Converſe at Diſtance, and ſoftly, with thoſe 
© that are in Authority. . 


Of Fuftice. 


y TK. the Gods preſcribe juſt Things by Law, 
and that Juſt and Lawful is to them the 
© ſame Thing, is the Sum of his Diſcourſe with 
Hippias. 
They who convert Goods ill gotten to 
© Uſes in a Common- wealth, do like thoſe who 
* make religious Uſe of Sacrilege. 


Of Friendſbip. 


3 C T* a diſcreet virtuous Friend is of all Poſ- 

ſeſſions the moſt fertile, and ought chief 
to be regarded, is the Scope of his Diſcourſe, 4. 
amicitia. 

That every Man ſhould examine himſelf, of 
© what Value he is to his Friend, and endeavour to 
be of the moſt Worth he can to him, is the Ef- 
fect of his Diſcourſe with Antifthenes. 

That wicked Men cannot be Friends, either 
© amonglt themſelves, or with the Good: That the 
Way to procure Friends is firſt, to endeavour to 
© be good, wherein he would ſeem good: That all 
* Virtues may be augmented by Study and Learn- 
© ing, is the Scope of his Diſcourſe with Critobulus. 

That we ought, to our utmoſt Abilities, . to 
© relieve the Neceſſities of our Friends, is the Effect 
© of his Diſcourſe with Arifarchus. 

* © He ſaid, he had rather have Darius to his 
© Friend, than his Darics, a Coin ſo named from 
© him. 

1 He wondered that every Man kept an Inven- 
© tory of his Goods, none of his Friends. 

They who violate Friendſhip, though they 
© eſcape the Puniſhment of their Friends, ſhall not 
© eſcape the Vengeance of God. 

2 © They who forſake their own Brethren, to ſeek 
© out other Friends, are like thoſe who let their own 
Gre unds lie fallow, to till another's. 

b © Fear not a Friend in Adverſity. 

© © We eſteem not that Corn beſt which grows 
© on the faireſt Ground, but that which nouriſheth 


1 Plut. de fanit. tuend. 
mem. 2. t Xen. mem. 2. 
b Stob. ibid. 
there, Laert. 2. 33» ” 
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* © It is pleaſant to grow old with a Friend 
c and found Senſe, W . 


Sea. 3. Otconomicks, : 


JN the ſecond reſpect are his Oeconomicks, which 

he learned of Iſcbomachus, by Xenophon expreſly 
delivered in a Treatiſe upon that Subject, to which 
add theſe few Sentences, 

f © So contrive the Building of your Houſe, as 
© that thoſe Parts which are towards the South may 
© be higheſt, that the Winter Sun be not excluded; 
© thoſe toward the North loweſt, that they may be 
© leſs ſubject to the Wind. In fine, fo order it, 
© that a Man may live in every Quarter thereof 
© with moſt Delight and Safety. Pictures and Co- 
1 Pleaſantneſs than they af- 
© for 

5 © To one who beat his Servant for being gut- 
tonous, covetous, and idle, he ſaid, Did you at any 
Time confider whether you deſerve not more to be beaten 
yourſelf ? 

* © To one that asked his Advice about taking a, 
* Whether you do or not, ſaith he, you will r6- 


i To others that asked his Opinion concerning 
Marriage, he faid, As Fiſhes in a Net would fam 
get out, and theſe without would get in, take d, 
young Men, it be not ſo with you. 

k Men muft obey thi Lows of their Country, Wives 
their Husbands. 


Sect. 4. Politicks. VID. 4 


JN the third Reſpect are his Politicks, which 
Heſychius Illuſtrius makes to be the ſame which 
Plato — delivered under this Name, where you 
may have them, though diſguiſed with the Language 
and Additions of Plato, to which may be annexed 
thoſe Sentences of his in that kind out of Xenophon, 
Stobeus, and others. 

m © They who cannot, upon Occaſions þe uſeful 
either to an Army, a City, or a Commonwealth, 
« yet have Confidence of themſelves, ought, though 
6 nw ſo rich, to be under Reſtraint. 

pho demanding how he might make others 

« abit in Politicks, whilſt. himſelf meddled not 
© therein, although gh he knew that he could manage 
© them, which Way, faith he? Antipho, Ido moſt 
© aft the Buſineſs of the Cams we if I prac- 
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* tiſe it only, or if I endeavour to make many able * Sooth-ſayer, found him with much Company 
© to act therein. walking in the Streets, amongſt whom were Simi- 


T bat Place is fitteſt for Temples and Altars t and Socrates, who was very buſy, asking him 
« which is moſt open, and yet retired ; for it is fit- * many Queſtions. In the midft of his Diſcourſe 
ting that they who pray, ſce; and no leſs fitting he made a ſudden Stop, and after ſome Pauſe, 
that they come thither pure. ; * turned back and went down another Street, cal- 
? © They are not Kings who are in Poſſeflion of — to the reſt of the Company to return and 
© a Throne, or come unjuſtly by it, but they who follow him, as being warned by the Demon. 
+ know how to govern, YR” © The greater Part did fo, the reſt went forward, 
1+ A King is a Ruler of willing Subjects accord- on Purpoſe to confute the Demon, and drew a- 
© ing to the Laws, a Tyrant is a Ruler of Subjects long with them one Charillus that played on the 
* againſt their Will, not according to the Laws, Flute; but in the Way, which was fo narrow 
but arbitrary; an Ariſtocracy is that Government * as not to give them room to paſs by, they were 
« wherein the Magiſtrates are. met, and overturned in the Dirt by a great Herd 
„ The Offices of a good Citizen are, in Peace, © of Swine; by Repetition of which Accident, 
© to enrich the Common-wealth, in War, to ſub- *©* Charillus often afterwards defended the Demon. 
due the Enemies thereof, in Embaſly to make Nor did the Advice of this Spiritual Attendant 
Friends of Foes, in Sedition to appeaſe the People only reſpect the Good of Socrates, but extended to 
by Eloquence. ſuch Friends as converſed with him, whereof him- 
Of common People he ſaid, they were as if ſelf gives theſe Inſtances. 
© a Man ſhould except againſt one Piece of bad * © Charmides Son of Glauco, going to exerciſe 
Money, and accept a great Sum of the ſame. - ; in the Nemean Race, as he was diſcourſing with 
He ſaid, * The Law was not made for the Socrates, was by him, upon Notice of the Voice, 
© Good. f diſſuaded from going, to which he anſwered, that 
« © Deſerving Perſons ought to be Sharers in the © perhaps the Voice meant that he ſhould not get 


good Fortunes of the Comman-wealth. the Victory, but, ſaith he, however, I ſhall ad- 
Being demanded JF bat C:ty is ftrongeft ? he vantage myſelf by exerciſing at this Time; which 
ſaid, that which hath good Men. | © faid, he went to the Games, where he met wich 


* Being demanded, bat City is bet ordered? * ſome Accident, which tho' it be not related, is 
he faid, that wherein the Magiſtrates friendly agree. acknowledged to have juſtified the Counſel given 
Being demanded, bat Gity was bet; he ſaid, © him by the Demon. 
that wherein are propoſed moſt Rewards of Virtue. Timarchus and Philemon Son of Philemonides, 
Being demanded, N bat City lives beſt be having potted together to murther Nic'as, Son of 
ſaid, that which liveth according to Law, and pu- Heroſcamander, were at the ſame time drinking with 
nifheth the Unjuft, Socrates, Timarchus, with Intention to execute 
| - what they had determined, offered to rije from the 
CHAP. VI. Table, ſaying to Socrates, well Socrates, drink 2 
i: Daemon e on, 1 will but flep a lit'le May and return immedi - 
| IT al ately. © Riſe oY id Socrates, (hearing the Demon 
Tu Socrates had an Attendant Spirit (meant, as ſoon as he ſpate) for the Demon bath given me 
as Plutarch conceives by the Oracles Anfwer the accuſtomed Sign; whereupon be fate ſtill, pre- 
to his Father) which diverted him from Dangers, ſentiy after he offered again to be gone; Socrates 
is impugned by Atbenæus, not without much Pre- hearing the Voice, with-held bim. At laſt, as So- 
judice, which the Hirterneſ of the Diſcourſe betrays. crates was diverted by ſomething, and did not mind 
Souls that are not candid, and think ill of the beſt, him, be fole away and committed the Murder, for 
ſaith Origen, never zefrain from Calumny, ſeeing which being brought to Execution, bis Ia Words to 
that they mock even the Genius of Socrates as a his Brother Clitomachus were, that he was come to 
„ We have the Te- that untimely 2 not obeying Socrates, * An- 
and Anti con other time, ſeaing bis Friend Crito's Eye tied up, 
he asked him the Reaſon, who anſwering, that as he 
wall'd in the Field, one pulling a Bough, it gave a 
Ferk back, and hit him in the Eye; then y's did 
ngt take my Advice, replies Socrates, for I call id you 
back, making Uſe, as I have accuſtomed, of divine 


| * 
That it had likewiſe a great Influence upon the 
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Souls of thoſe who converſed with him, and lived him, bebind him, or on his Right Hund, be went 


with him, * he alledgeth as Examples Ariftides Son 
of Lyſimachus, and Thucydides Son of Meliſſus. 
'The firſt leaving Socrates to go to the Wars, loſt, 


with his Company, the Habit of Learning, which 


he acknowledged to have gained, not by any verbal 
Inſtructions, of which he had none from him, but 
by being near him, ſeeing him, and fitting in the 
ſame Room with him. The ſecond as eaſily, by 
the Game Means attained the fame Habit. 

And not only to particular Perſons, but to gene- 
ral Affairs did theſe Predictions extend: He fore - 
told ſome Friends the Defeat of the Athenian Army 


in Sicily, as is atteſted by Plutarch, and mention-' 


ed by himſeli in Plato, where he gives another fair 


Example, or rather Trial of the Truth of the De- 


men's Predictions, ſpeaking of a Buſineſs whereof 
the Event was at that Time doubtful: i You will 
hear, faith he, from many in Sicily, to whom it is 


known what I foreteld concerning the Deſtruftion of fion concerning ſneezing, conjectured firſt, that it 


the Army, and we may now have an Experiment 
if the Dæ mon ſpeak true. Sannion, Son of Calus, 
7s gone in an Expedition, the Sign came to me : 
He goes with Thraſy lus to Tar againſt Epheſus and 
Ionia: My Opinion is, that he will either be ſlain, 
or at leaft in much Danger, I greatly fear the whole 
Deſign. Theſe are his Words in Plate, delivered 
before the Event of that Action, which fell out ac- 


cording to his Prediction; * for Thrafilus was re- 


pulſed and beaten by the Epheſians, the Athenians 


put to flight with the Loſs of four hundred Men; 


of which Victory the Epheſians erefted two T ro- 
phies : This was in the one and twentieth Year of 
the Peloponneſian War. 

We have alledged the univerſal Conſent of Au- 
thors, that Socrates had ſuch a ſpiritual Attendant; 
yet is there ſome Diſagreement concerning the Name, 
more concerning the Nature of it. So 

It is commonly named his Dæmen, by which 
Title he himſelf owned it. Plato ſometimes calls it 
his Guardian, Apuleius his God, becauſe (ſaith St. 


Auguſtine |) the Name of Dzmon at laſt grew odi- 


cus, But we muſt obſerve, that he did not account 
it a God, but ſent from God, and in that Senſe af- 
firmed the Signs to come from God, to wit, by the 
Mediation of this Spirit This, beſides other Places, 
we may argue from his firſt Epiſtle, where he ſpeaks 
of the Sign itſelf ; he uſeth the Word Demon, 
when of the Advice, whereof that Sign was the 
Inſtrument, he names God. Thus are we to un- 
derſtand theſe, and all other Places of the ſame 
Nature in Plato, where Socrates ſpeaking of the 
Demon ſaith, if it pleaſe God, you Hall learn much, 
and the Sign from God did not offer to flay me. 

As for the Sign or Manner of the Prediction, 


ſome affirm ® it was by ſneezing, either of himſelf 


or others ; if any chanced to fneeze ſtanding before 
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2 about that which 4 intended Ag on the 
and, he refrained or ed ; 1 ſneezed 
2277 0 12. K nterprize, 1k ks, if 
in the Aftion, diſſuaſtve. There needs not much 
Argument to prove this Opinion. If this Sternu- 
tation proceeded either from Chance, or his natu- 
ral Conſtitution, it could not have that provident 
ſupernatural Effect; if it proceeded from ſome more 
excellent outward Cauſe, we recur to the Genius. 
Others confine this Preſcience within the Soul of 
Socrates himſelf, that he ſaid, bis Genius adviſed 
him, they interpret it, as we uſually ſay, bis Mind 
gave him, or ſo inclined him. In this indeed 
Daemon is not ſeldom taken; but this is inconſiſtent 
with the Deſcription which Socrates gives of a Voice 
and Signs ab exteriore, beſides this Knowledge is 
not above Human Nature. 5 
Plutarch having exploded the Opinion of Terp- 


might be ſome Apparition; but at laſt concludes, 
that it was his Obſervation of ſome inarticulate un- 
accuſtomed Sound, (or Voice) conveyed to him by 
ſome extraordinary Way, as we ſce in Dreams. 
This avoids not the Inconvenience of the former ; 
if Socrates did firſt of himſelf interpret this Sound, 
it is the ſame with the laſt Opinion, that his Soul 
had a prophetick Inſpiration, if by any Help it will 


come at laſt to the Genius, | 
Some conceive it to be one of thoſe-Spirits which - 
have a particular Care of Men; which | Maximus 
Tyrius, and Apuleius deſcribe in ſuch Manner, that 
they want only the Name of a good Angel. 
But there want not thoſe who give it that Ap- 
pellation : * Lafantius having that God 
ſends Angels to guard Mankind, adds, and Socrates 
affirmed that there was 4 Damon conſtantly near 
him, which kept him Company from a Child, by 
whoſe Beck and Iaſtruction he guided bis Life. Eu- 
ſebius, upon theſe Words of the Pſalmiſt, He bath 
given his Angels charge over thee, that they ſhould 
keep thee in all thy Nays. Mie learn out of Scripture 
(faith he) that every Man bath a Guardian-ap- 
pointed him from above; and Plato doubteth not to 
write in this Manner : All Souls baving choſen. a 
Condition of Living, they proceed in order thereto, 
being meved by the Dæmon, which is proper to every 
one, and is ſent along with them ts preſerve them i 
this Life, and to perfect thoſe Things — t 
have made Choice. And immediately aſter; Ton may 
believe, ſaith he, that Socrates meant: this, when be 
often affirmed that he was governed by a Demo. 
ore plainly ? Eugubinus, the Dzmon' of: Socrates, 
ſaith he,mentioned ſo often by Plato (ſeeing that Socrates 
was a good Man, and exhorted all Men to Virtue, 
and by the Demon was always excited to that which 
was good) may perhaps not unjuſtly be thought his 
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ty 
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Angel, as that which appeared to Balaam the Pro- 
het, and diverted bim from bis Wickedneſs. © But 
Ficinus expreſly ; - if you are not pleaſed, faith he, 
ſpealting of this Spirit, to call the familiar Guide e 
a Man his Spirit, call it if you pleaſe, his good 
Angel. 


SOCRATES 


8r 
Soldiers in Hardineſs; and if at any Time, faith 
he, as it often happens in War, the Proviſions fail- 
ed, there was none could bear the want of Meat 


of and Drink like him; yet on the other Side, in Times 


of Feafting, he only ſeemed to enjoy them, and the of 
himſelf he would not drink, yet being invited, he 


The chiefeſt Argument of * Collivs, who oppo- far out-drank all others, and which is Rrangeſt 


ſeth this Opinion, and endeavours to prove it was 
an evil Spirit is, that the Dæmon never diſſuaded 
or diverted from Vice, but only from outward 
Danger, whereas the contrary is evident enough 
from the foregoing Story of Timarchus and Phile- 
min. f 

True it is, that the Advice of the Dæmon was 
always diſſuaſive, never, as Cicero ſaith, impulſrue, 
often coercive. Apuleius flatters Socrates with this 
Reaſon ;- Socrates, ſaith he, as being a Man abſo- 
tute and perfect of himſelf, ready in all Offices that 
concerned him, never needed any Exhorter, but ſome- 
times a Prohibiter, if it happened there were any 
Danger in that which he went about, that bei 


forewarned be might take Heed, and decline the Un- 
dertaking for that Time ; which afterwards be might 
reaſſume, or attempt ſome other Way. | | 


CHAP. vin. 
His Military Actions. 


II, is obſerved many, that Sacrates little af- 
fected Travel, his Life being wholly ſpent at 
home, faving when he went out in Military Ser- 
vice, ; 
In the ſecond Year of the cighty-ſixth Olym- 
piad broke forth a War, the that ever 
pened amongſt the Grecians, betwixt the Lacede- 
monians and the Athenians, the Occaſions and Pre- 
texts of it ariſing from the Controverſies of the 
Athenians with the Corinthians, concerning Corcy- 
ra and P both which being revolted from 
the Athenians, to whom they had been tributary, 
ſought for Aid from the Lacedemonians, who ſent 
Forces to the Relief of Potydea. 
In this War was Socrates thrice perſ en- 
gaged ; firſt at the Siege of Potydea, in the fecond 
Year of * r Olympiad, againſt which 
the Athenians Tent one d fix hundred choice 
Men of Arms, under the Conduct of Phermis, 
who beſieged it from the Sea by his Galleys, and on 
the LandÞfſide by a Wall: theſe were 


verthrown by 


0 
all, never any Man ſaw him drunk. The E —4 
of Cold in the Winter, which in that Country are 
extraordinary, he as wonderfully endured ; when the 
Froft was fo ſharp that very few durſt go out of their 
Tents, and thoſe wrapping their Legs and Thighs in 
Skins and Furs, be went along with them, having 
no mare Cloaths than thiſe he uſually wwe. He 
walked bare-footed upon the Ice with leſs Tenderneſs 
thar others in Shoes, to the IVonder of the Soldiers, 
who thought themſelves reproached by his Hardineſs. 
His contemplative Rapture at the ſame time was no 
leſs worthy Admiration ; he fell into a deep Contem- 
plation one Morning, and continued all the while 


ng ſtanding in the ſame Peſture; at Noon it was taken 


Notice of by the Soldiers, who told it from one an- 
other, that Socrates had flood fill in the ſame Place 
all that Morning: In the Evening ſome Ionian Sol- 
diers wrapping themſelves warm, came and lay down 
by him in the Field, to watch if he would con- 
tinue all Night in the ſame Poſflure, which he did 
until the Morning, and as foon as the Sun aroſe, ſa- 
luted it, and retired, Of theſe Kind of Raptures 
A. Gellius * faith he had many. We muſt not omit 
how he behaved himſelf there in Fight; * ſeeing 
his Friend Alcibiades deeply „and much 
wounded, he before him, defended him 
and his Arms from the Enemy, and brought him 
ſafely off. Nor was his Modeſty inferior to his 
Love or Courage ; for whereas after the Battle, the 
Generals were to beſtow an honourable Reward 
upon him that had fought the beſt, the Judges aſ- 
ſigned it to Socrates, he declined it, and by his ear- 
neſt Interceſſion, procured that it might be confer- 
red upon Alcibiades. 

The ſecand Action of Socrates was in the firſt 
Year of the eighty ninth Olympiad at Delium, a 
Town in Beetia, which the Athenians took. The 
Boetians (faith Thucydides) led by Pagondas, follow- 
ed them, and bid them Battle, the left Wing of the . 
Boetians, to the very Middle of the Army, was o- 
| the Athenians, and fled to the other 
Parts, wher# they were yet in Fight ; but the Right 


Socrates and Alcibiades > Laertius ſaith, they were 


had the better of the Athenians, and by little and 
on the Sen- 


fide, and that there was no Means te come little forced them to give Ground, and followed them 
on the Land-fide further. Plato, that they ſerved from the very firft. whilft the Left 
both on Foot, which di not with the other; Jing of bis Army was in Diftreſs, ſent two Cam- 
for there was not any ſet Battle during all the Time panties of Horſe ſecreth about the Hill, whereby that 

only Sallies and Skirmiſhes. Here Wing of the Athenians which was vidtorious, 2 


of the Siege, | 
Aicibiades 7 his Comirade auteſts, Socrates outwent all prebending upont their ſudden Appearing, that 
s De divinat. 1. 54 t Len. 2. 22. u Thucyd. I. 2. w Laert. 
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of Peace, that Socrates and the reſt with him 


had been a freſh Army, was put inte a Fright, and 
the whole Army of the Athenians,. now deubly terri- 


ficd by this Accident, and by the Thebans that con- 


tinually won Ground, and broke their Ranks, betoak 
themſulves to Flight, fame fled tmuards Delium and 
the Sea, others to Oropus, «thers the 1Zountain Par- 
nethes, and others other Mays, as to each appeared 
Hepe of Safety. The Boetians, eſpecial.y their Horſe, 
and thaſe Locrians that came in after the Enemy was 
defeated, foll;wed, killing them, Socrates in this 
Engagement behaved himfcif with his accuſtomed 
Valour (ſo well, that * Laches confeſſeth, if the reſt 
had fought like him, they had not loſt the Day) 
and Care of his Friends; for © /:ze:yg Xenophon un- 
harſed in the Flight, and thrown dawn on the Ground 
( himſelf likewije having his Horſe flain under him, 
fought on Foot) he took him upon his Shoulders, and 
carried him many a Stadia, and defended him till 
they gave over the Purſuit, And being thus at the 
Loſs of the Day, with others diſperſed in Flight 
(amongſt whom was Laches the Archon, and Alci- 
biades) 4 in the conſtant flowneſs of bis Retreat ex- 
preſſed a Courage far above Laches, frequently look- 
ing back and round about, as greedy to be revenged 
of the Enemy, if any ſhould purſue them ; which was 
the Means that brought him off more ſafely ; for they 
who expreſs leaſt Fear in their Retreat, are leſs ſub- 
ject to be aſſaulted, than ſuch as repoſe their Confi- 
dence in flying. 

As they came to a Way that was divided into 
two, Socrates made a Stand, and adviſed thoſe that 
were with him not to take that Way which they 
were going into, along the Mountain Parnethes, 
but the other by the Way Retiſte, for, faith he, I 
heard the Dæmon's Voice. The greater Part were 
angry, as if he had trifled at a Time fo ſerious ; 
ſome few were perſwaded to go along, amor 
whom were Laches and Alcibiades, and got ſafely 
home ; the reſt were met by ſome Horſemen, who 
returning from the Purſuit, fell upon them ; they 
at firſt reſiſted, but at laſt encloſed by the Enemy, 
who exceeded them in Number, they gave back, 
and were in the End oppreſſed and all killed, ex- 
cept one, who by the Help of his Shield getting 
away, 3 the News to Athens, and Pyrilam- 
pes Son of Antiphon, who being wounded by a Ja- 
velin, was taken Prjfoner ; and when he heard by 
#hoſe that were ſent from Athens to Thebes to treat 


ſafe home; he cpenly profeſſed to the Thebans, 
that Socrates had often called him and others of his 
Company back, who not following the Advice of 
his Genius, were lain. 

The laſt Military Engagement was the ſame Y car 
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gſt ordered Theramenes and Thrafibulus, (Captains of 


got that Charge was impoſed, were (if any) to be con- 


at f Amphipalis, which was then taken by Brafidas 


the Lacedemonian General. 
CHAP. IX. 5 * 
How be carried viſe in the Democracy, and the 
ligarchy. 


GOcrates forchore to accept any Office in the 

Common- wealth, (except in his latter Y ears thgg 
of Senator) either (as * Alian faith) becauſe he ſaw 
the Athenian Government, tho' under the Form 
of a Democracy, was yet nearer to a Tyranny or 
Monarchy, or as himſelf proſeſſeth, being diſſuad- 
ed by his Genius from meddling in publick Affairs, 
which Advice was his Preſervation, being too ho- 
neſt to comply with the Injuſtices of the Common- 
wealth, ſand to oppoſe them was extremely dangerous, 
as he found experimentally in that Time. 

i He was choſen into the Senate for the Antio- 
chian Tribe, whereunto (as we have ſaid) Algpece, 
the Town where he was born belonged, and in. or- 
der thereto took the Oath which Salon appointed to 
be given to every Senator, to give Sentence accord- 
ing to the Laws, not biaſſed either by Favour, Ha- 
tred, or any other Pretext : In the third Year of 
the 93d Olympiad (the Pre-eminence coming in 
Courſe to the Antiochtan Tribe, and Socrates there- 
upon becoming Preſident of the People) he had this 
Occaſion of manifeſting his Conſtancy. There 
happened a Sea-fight between the A:bentans and the 
Lacedemonians at Arginuſæ The Athenian Com- 
manders were ten; the Lacedemonrans Commander 
in chief, Callicratidas ; the Lacedemonians were 
overthrown, their Admiral ſunk ; rhe Athenians 
went back to Arginuſæ with the Loſs of twenty 
five Ships, and all the Men in them, except ſome 
few that eſcaped to Land ; the ten Commanders 


- 


the Galleys) to look out after the Veſſels that were 


no ſooner came, but 
of the Fight, the Senate committed them to Prilon; 
T heremenes was their Accuſer, who urged that they 


might be queſtioned far not relieving thoſe that 
were loſt by Shipwreck ; the Commanders juſtly 
anſwered, that they had- given Order for their Re- 
lief, and that Theramenes and Thrafibulus, on whom 


demned ; but that they would not retort the Fault 
on their Accuſers, for the Tempeſt ſufficiently ex- 
cuſed them. This fatisfied the Senate for that 


cauſing the Charge againſt 
be renewed, ſo much incenſe the People, that they 
by Menaces contrary to all Law, enforced the Se- 
nate to condemn them. Socrates being ordered to 
write the Decree againſt them, avoided it, by pre- 
tending he could not write, and knew not the 
Form, which occafioned Laughter in the Senate 
(and perhaps that Aſperſion of Porphyrius, that he 
was ſcarce able to write, which when he did, it 
was to Deriſion) but the true Reaſon is by Atheneus 
acknowledged to be his conſtant Fortitude, in that 
he would not violate the Laws of the Commen- 
wealth contrary to the Oath he had taken, = to 
which he took more Heed than to the Violence 
wherewith he was threatened ; for when the Senate 
proceeded to therr Condemnation, be alone oppoſed 
it with his Suffrage, whereupon many Orators pre- 
pared to accuſe him, and the People cried out with 
loud Clamours, that he might be brought to an- 
ſwer for it: But he choſe rather to hazard him- 
ſelf far Law and Juſtice, than through Fear of 
Imprifonment and Death to confent to Injuſtice, as 
the Death of theſe Men was afterwards known to 
be, even to the Athenians themſelves: And was 
ſoon after puniſhed in Theramenes by the like, 
wherein Socrates gave the ſame Teſtimony of his 
Courage upon this Occaſion. 

Athens, after a long War with the Lacedæmoni- 
ans of twenty-ſeven Years, being taken at laſt by 
Lyſander, the Lacedemonian General, in the firſt 
Year of the 94th Olympiad, there grew ſome De- 
bate concerning the Alteration of the Government, 
from a Democ to an Oliga 3 Theramenes 
ſtood for the Continuance of the racy, but 
being over by the Power and Threats of Ly- 


fender, yielded to the Coriſtitution of thirty Perſons, 
by Title Governors, in effect Tyrants, of which 
Number was Theramenes (whom they took, in re- 


| I; they 
with Punifhment of the worſt Perfons, 

to the richeſt, and ended with the beft. Never 
more miſerable ; 1300 
the beſt Perſons 
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Senate uſed to aſſemble, was daily made a 
Colledge of Executioners, an unhappy Court, 
too narrow for the T without reſt from Op- 
. without Hope of Liberty or Remedy. All 
the City but Socrates, who all this while ſet not 
his Foot out at the Gates; he was continually a- 
mongſt the People, comforting the lamenting Fa- 
thers, encouraged thoſe that deſpaired of the State, 
reproached the Rich, that had lived in Fear to loſe 
their Wealth, the late Repentance of their dange- 
rous Avarice, and to thoſe that would imitate him, 
gave great Examples, whilſt he walked free amidſt 
the thirty Oppreflors. | 5 
Theramenes oppoſing this Cruelty and Injuſtice, 
was accuſed by Critias for betraying the Truſt of 
the Common-wealth, whereot he acquitted himſelf 
to the Satisfaction of the Senate; but Critias and 
his Faction, fearing he might overthrow the Oli- 
garchy, ſeized upon him with a T roop of Soldiers; 
Theramenes run to the Altar, but being dragged 
from thence by the Officers, he behaved himſelf like 
(faith Diadorus) the Diſciple of Socrates ; the Peo- 
ple pitied him, but none of them durſt offer to help 
him, becauſe he was compaſſed in by the Soldiers, 
except Socrates and two of his Companions, who 
ran to him and endeayoured to reſcue him out of 
the Hands of the Officers ; Theramenes deſired them 
to forbear, telling them that he much loved and 
commended their Kindneſs and Virtue, but that it 
would be the greateſt Misfortune he could have, if 


their Love to him fhould occafion their Deaths ; 


whereupon Secrates and his Companions ſeeing none 
come in to join with them in his Aid, and that 
the contrary Party was too ſtrong for them, gave 
over: Theramenes was carried to Priſon, and there 
(being ſentenced to drink Hemlock) died. 

Theſe Outrages of the thirty Tyrants Socrates 
did not forbear to cenſure : * Seeing many eminent 
Perfons put to Death, and the rich circumvented 

betrayed to exceſſive Puniſhments, be ſaid to An- 
tifkhenes, Doth it r thee that we have done no- 
thing in our whole Lives great and remarkable, as 
thoſe Monarchs who are &eſcribed in Tragedies, A- 
treus s, Thyeſtes's, Agamemnon's and Egifthus's ? 
They are in thiſe Plays beheaded, feaſted with their 
own Fleſh, and generally d:firoyetl ; but no Poet was 


upon the Stage. 
To another, who murmured becauſe he was not 
looked upon fince they began to rule, Are you ſorry ſur 
'? He faid likewiſe, * that it were 8 
his 
rd, fbould mot confeſs himſetf an ill Neat-herd ; 
but more flrange that K. who being ſet over the City, 


made the Citizens worſe, and their Number leſs, 


Malt mat confeſs himſelf an ill Gevernw. Thi 
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came to their Knowledge, whereupon Critias and 
Charicles 2 for him, and forbad bim ſtricth to 
teach or diſcourſe with any of the young Men. So- 
crates asked them, if in Ads of Prohibition be 
might be permitted ta queſtion what he underſtood not, 
which they granting; Then (continues he) I am rea- 
dy to obey the Laws, but left I tranſgreſs them thro 
Iamrance, I deſire to be informed, whether when you 


forbid me the Af of Speaking, this Act be to be un- 


der tod of Things ſpoken rightly or not rightly; if 0 
the firſt, I muſt abſtain from ſpeaking what is right ; 
if of the ſecond, I muſt! take Care to ſpeak nothing 
but what is right. Hereupon Charicles being di/- 
pleaſed, ſaid, Since you underſtood not that, Socrates, 
we command you what is eaſier ta be underſtoad, that 
hence-ferward you ſpeak not at all with any of the 


young Men. To take away all Ambiguity, replies - 


Socrates, that I may not exceed my Limitation ; let 
me know expreſly at what Years you call a young Man. 
So long (ſaith Charicles) as he is uncapable of being 
Senator, and hath not attained to the Heighth of his 
Judgment; you are not to ſpeak with any under Thir- 
ty. May I not buy (anſwers Socrates) of any under 
that Age, nor ask them the Price of any Thing ? That 


A T-E 8. Purt III. 

had of him was ſo much enereaſed, that * if their 

Power had not been ſoon diſſolved, they would have 

gone near to have taken away his Lite. 
CHAP. X. 

His falling out with the Sophifts, and with Anytus. 


HE ; N. Language in 7 
1 ly n * 2 — Ge 


F Leontium, Thrafimachus of Chalcedon, Protago- 


ras of Abdera, Prodicus a Ceian, Hippias an Elian, 
and many others) profeft in arrogant Words to teach, 
bow an inferior Cauſe (ſuch was their Phraſe) might, 
by ſpeaking, be made ſuperior, and uſed a fweet 
fluent kind of Rbetorict, argute in Sentence, in 
Werds, fitter for Oftentation than Pleading, for the 
Schools and Academies, rather than the Forum, were 
ſo highly eſteemed, that 7 whereſoever they came, 
they could perſwade the young Men to forſake all other 
Converſation for theirs. * Theſe Socrates oppoſed ; 
and often, by his Subtilty of diſputing, refelling their 
Principles, with his accuſtomed Interrogatories, de- 
monſtrated that they were indeed much beneath the 
Efleem they had gained; that they themſelves under- 


you may, (ſaith Charicles) but your Cuſtom is to ack Hood nothing of that which they undertook to teach 


Dueſftions of Things which you know very well; fer- others; be withdrew the 


bear * And ſhall I not then (replies Socrates) 
make Anſwer, if any one att me where Charicles 
dwells, or where Critias is? To ſuch Queſtions 
(ſaith Charicles) you may. You muſt (continues Cri- 
tias) refrain 2 the Arti ficers, whoſe Ears you 
have ſufficiently grated with your i inent Diſ- 
courſe, I muſt then abſtain (ſaith Socrates) from 
Juſtice, Piety, and the like; even from the 
Neat-herds, (replies Charicles) which unleſs you do, 
take heed your Herd come not ſhort home. 

This IIl-Will and Jealouſy which they had con- 
ceived againſt Socrates, was increaſed by the ſecret 
Departure of ſome Friends of his out of the City ; 
which was reported to be done by his Contrivement, 
to 2 Intelligence to the Thebans : Nor was that 
Suſpicion without Reaſon, as is manifeſt by his laſt 
Epiſtle. Hereupon, they ſummoned him into the 
Court, where ſome Complaints were brought againſt 
him; of which having acquitted himſelf, they (to 
get a better Cauſe of Quarrel againſt him) gave 
Order to him and four more to go to the Pyraum, 
and to apprehend Lean, whom they meant to put 
to Death, that they miglit poſſeſs his Eſtate : but 
Socrates refuſed, adding, that he would never wil- 
lingly affiſt an unjuſt Act; whereupon Charicles 
faid, Doſt thou think, Socrates, to talk thus perem- 
ptorily, and not to ſuffer ? A thouſand Ills, (anſwer- 
ed S2crates) but none ſo grievous as to do unjuſtly. 
Charicles made no Reply, nor any of the reſt; the 
other Four went for Leon, Socrates directly to his 
Houſe ; but from thenceforward, the Jealouſy they 
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her Teaching. The Athenians, taken with theſe Re- 
very excited their Children to the Study of 


young Men their empty 
Converſation. Theſe, who till 11 57 been looked 
upon as Angels for Wit and Eloquence, be proved 10 
be vain Afecters of Words, ignorant of thoſe T bings 
which they profeſſed, and had more need to give Mo- 
ney to be taught, than to take (as they uſed) Money 


proofs which Socrates gave them, derided them, and 
folid Virtue. 
Another Quarrel Szcrates had of long Continu- 
ance, for it was the Occaſion of his Death, but be- 
gun many Years before, with Anytus, an Orator 
by Proſeſſion, privately maintained and enriched by 
Leather-ſellers. He had put Two,of his Sons to 
Socrates to be taught; but not being pleaſed, that 
whilſt they were in that Way, they had not learn d 
ſo much as to be able thereby to get their Living, 
he took them from Socrates, and put them to that 
Trade which bimſelf A woes A yon 
with Socrates being much di ed in 
two Youths, whoſe Ruin be preſaged, (and truly, 
for they fell afterwards into Debaucheries which oc- 


any Art, cheriſþ and profeſs it, as Acumenus Phy- 
ict, Damon and Connus Mufict; even Anytus, 
whilft bis Sons were his Scholars, was nat 
of that which they learned, though it were nat ft 
cient to maintain them by Pleading ; but for hne, 
he gloried that he wal d invifible with Pluto's H- 
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Part III. 


met, or Gyges's Ring 
2 Means * 2 
Leat was not j uſt, to be aſhamed 
2 Trade, and net of the Profit; for he ought to 
own this, 7 3 FT Mm 
An ait ian) to anſwer this Reproach, 
fludied all Occafions and Ways of Revenge ; but 
feared the Athenians, doubting if he ſhould accuſe So- 
41 Elem 72 would 4 — it, = Name being in 
h Efleem for many Reſpects, c or n 
"= who a. you wg Rom ox 
2 He * adviſed with Melitus, a ng 
Man, an Orator, unknown to Socrates, deſcribed 


ef Plate, with long plain Hair, a high Noſe, and 


thin Beard, one that for a Dram might be 
bought into any Thing, by whoſe Counſel f He be- 
gins, by making Trial in leſſer Things, to found how 
the Athenians would entertain a —_—_ againſt hi: 
is ; for to have accuſed him very firſt, he 

—— — as — fer the Tete brad m — 
thn, as 8 2 Followers of 
Id divert f iger of the Fudges pom: 

. accyfng « Peron þ far from be = = ly of 
Wrong to the State, that he was the 
at thereof. To this End be ſuborns 2 4 
a comic Poet, whoſe only Buſineſs was to raiſe Mir:h ; 
to bring Socrates Stage, taxing bim with 
Crimes which moſi Men knew him free frem, imper- 
tinent Diſcourſe, making an ill Cauſe by Argument 
— good; introducing new and range Deities, 
whilft himſelf believed and reverenced none ; hereby 
to infinuate an ill Opinion of bim, even into t 
moſt frequented him. Ariſtophanes taking this 
interweaves it with much abuſive Mirth : The beſt o of 
the Grecians was his Subject; not Cleon, the Lace- 
dzmonians, the T hebans, or Pericles himſe but a 
Perſon dear to all the Gods, eſpecially 7 4 
firſt (by reaſon of the — 2 Thing „the un- 
uſual per ſonati Socrates up the Stage) the Athe- 
nians, who e potted nothing leſs, were fliruck with 
Wander. Then — fs, no ny of t to de- 
tract erſons, not fuch as bore 
Ver the 2 Fe 22 were emi- 
nent for Learning irtue begun to be taken 
— Clouds, (fe was the Play named) and cried 


, and ſending 24 to the es, 
1 Name but that FRY 
to the Theatre, unleſs 
with any new Tragedian, 
there, or 5 > — then be went; for he 
22 the Wiſdem, Goodneſs, and —_— 
his Verſe. Sometimes Alcibiades and 


that they ould 


arms, 19 
when 


invite him to a C . 
him; for be was ſo far from eftceming Comedians, 
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the that be contemn'd them as lying, abu 
«4x — was by fitable; whereat they were much 
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, and 


;ſpleaſed. Theſe 
(with other Things ſuggeſted by Anytus and Melitus) 
were the Ground of Ari his Comedy, who, 
it is likely, got a great Sum of Money by it, they be- 
ing eager in Proſecution of their Deſign, and he pre- 
2 by Want and Malice to receive their Impreſſi- 

+ In fine, the Play got extraordinary Credit, that 
if Cratinus being verified, 


'The Theatre was then 
Fill'd with malicious Men, 


© Tt being at that Time the Feaſt of Bacchus, a 
© Multitude of Grccians went to ſee the Play: Socra- 
© tes being perſonated on the Stage and often nam'd, 
© (nor was it much the Players ſhould repreſent him, 
for the Potters frequently did it upon their Stone 
* Juggs) theStrangers that were preſent (not know- 
© ing whom the Comedy abuſed) raiſed a Hum and 
© Whiſper, every one asking who that Socrates was? 
© which he obſerving, (for he came not thither by 
Chance, but becauſe he knew himſelf ſhould be a- 
© buſed in the Play, had choſen the moſt conſpicuous 
© Seat in the Theatre) to put the Strangers out of 
© doubt, he roſe up, and all ihe while the Play laſted, 
© continued in that Poſture, (t laughing) > one that 
© was preſent asked him if it did not vex him to ſee 
© himſelf brought upon the Stage? Not at all, (an- 
© ſwered he) methinks I am at a Feaſt, where every 
© one enjoys me. This Comedy was firſt acted when 
c — was Archon, Cratinus Victor, in the firſt 

ear of the eighty ninth Ol 48 Ariflophanes 
© being by ſome = from br r it, to vindicate him- 
© ſelf, cauſed it to be ated again the Year following, 
© Amintas being Archon, but with worſe Order than 
« at firſt, 

* Amipfias alſo * derided him 
thus in Tri bone. ; 


0 fem, the beſt of few, the vaineſt 

Of many Men ; and art thou come a us ? 
oe 3s thy Goon # Did not this great Mis 
Befal thee by the Leather-dreſſer's Help? 


CHAP. XI. 
His Trial. 

"MANY Years paſt fince the firſt falling out 
betwixt Socrates and Anytus, during which 
Time, one continued openly reproving the other, 
ſecretly undermining ; until at length, p ion ſeeing 
the Time ſuit with bis Deſign, procured Melitus to 
_ prefer a Bill againſt him to — 1 in theſe Terms. 
Melitus Sem of Melitus, a Pythean, accuſeth So- 
crates Sou of Sophroniſcus, ax Alopecian. Socrates 


(An var; hift. 5. l. 


A T ES. 


h Plut. de educand. 


violates 
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violates the Law, not believing the Deities which this 
City belicvetb, but introducing otber new Gods, He 
violates the Law likewiſe in corrupting Youth ; the 
Puniſhment Death. 

Tnis Bill being preferred upon Oath (Plato calls 
it ® &.Jopeciz) Crito became bound to the Judges 
for hi, Appearance at the Day of Trial. Soon 
after, Anytus ſent privately to him, deſiring him to 
ferbear the mention of his Trade, and aſſuring bim 
that he toculd thereupon withdraw his Action; but 


| Socrates returned him Anſwer, that he would never 


forbear ſpeaking Truth as long as he lived; that he 
word aronys uſe the ſame Spreches concerning him; 
that bis Accuſation was not of Force enzugh to make 
him refrain from ſpeaking thoſe Things which he 
thiught himſelf before obliged to ſay. 
The Interval of Time betwixt his Accuſation 
and Trial, he employed in his uſual philoſophical 
Exerciſ.-s, not taking any Care to provide his De- 
fence, for which being obſerved and queſtioned by 
Hern ogenes, Son of Hipponicus, I provide Apolo- 
ge enough (ſaith he) in conſidering and purſuing 
the conftant Courſe of my Life; Hermagenes de- 
manding how that could be ? Becauſe (f.ith he) 
I never did any unjuſt Act, which I conceive the 
beſt Apology : But we often fee Judges (faith 
Hermogenes) overſway'd by Rhetorick, to con- 
demn the Innocent and acquit the Guilty: The 
T ruth is, (replied Sccrates) going about to make 
my Apclogy, I was twice with held by the De- 
mon, whereat Hermogenes wondering, Is it ſtrange 
{continues he) that God ſhould think it fit for me 
todie at this Time? Hitherto no Man hath 
lived more upright'y ; which, as it is now my 
greateſt Comfort, ſo it was the greateſt Delight 
to myſelf and Friends; if I live longer, I know 
I muſt undergo what is proper to old Age, De- 
fects of Hearing and Sight, Slowneſs to apprehend, 
Aptneſs to forget, how can I then be pleaſed to 
live longer and grow worſe : It is likely God in 
his Love to me hath ordained that I ſhould die 
in the moſt convenient Age, and by the gentleſt 
Means ; for if I die by Sentence, / am allowed 
the Benefit of the moſt eaſy Kind of Death; I 
ſhall give my Friends the leaſt Trouble, I ſhall 
do notbing unſeemly before thoſe that are preſent, 
and ſhall depart ſound in and Soul ; is not 
this very deſirable ? God with much Reaſon for- 
bids me to make any Defence : If I could effect 
it, I ſhould only ſtay longer to be taken away by 
the Torment of Diſeaſes, and Imperſections of 
Age, which truly Hermogenes I defire not; if 
when I give an Account of my Actions towards 
God and Men, the Judges think fit to condemn 
me, I will rather chuſe to die than beg of them 
a Life worſe than Death. Other Friends uſed 
the ſame Perſuaſions to him with Aſſurance of 
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Victory. Ty en excellent Otutor tffered 
him an Oratioh, which he had written in his 
© Defence, deſiring him if he thought good to make 
* Uſe of it at his Trial; Socrates peruſed it, and 
* told him, that it was a good one, but not fit for 
© him. Lyſas asking how that could be? Why 
* (faith he) may not a Garment or Shoes be rich, 
yet not fit for me? = SETS 
© ciontan Shoes, I would not wear them they 
were fit for my Feet, becauſe they ate efferfinate: 
He conceived the Oration to be ingenious and elo- 
quent, but not ſtout and manly ; » for tho' it 
were very bitter againſt the Judges, yet * was it 
more rhetorical than became a Philoſopher, 

The Day of Trial being come, * Arytus, Tyco, 
and 1Me/itus prepared to accuſe him, one in behalf 
of the People, the ſecond of the Orators, the laſt 
of the Poets: Melitus firſt went up into the Chair 
proper for that Purpoſe, and there fpoke an Ora- 
tion which was in itfelf mean e „ but withal 
delivered ſo unhappily and School-boy like, that 
ſometimes he was out with Fear, and turned about 
to be prompted like a Player, enough to be 
Laughter even in thoſe that were moft 2 
ſo ſerious a Cauſe : Part of the Effect whereof ſeems 
to be the ſame, which is thus by Tenopben diſ- 
perſedly delivered, fome Particulars whereof are 
confirmed by Libanius. | 

* That Socrates perſuaded his Auditors to contenn 
the recetued Laws, ſaying it was fit only for Fools to 
be governed by a Bean, (meaning the Suffrayes of the 
Senate ſo gathered.) 

That he was intimately converſant toith Critias 
and Alcibiades, one maſt cevetous and violent in the 
Oligarchy, the other ambitious of Tyranny. © 

That he taught Diſreſpect and Diſobedience to Pa- 
rents, telling his Scholars he would make them wiſer 
than their Fathers, and that it was lawful for any 
one to bind his Father, if he were mad, * thoſe 
that were the more wiſe, to do us much as thoſe that 
wy ys 2 all ebe, Ny 
: be tawght a ect of "all 
2 ſayi 8 Af the Vick, w ro 
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, the in mire need of a PI. 
Sw, e fn cir; tarts pur Ws 
of unable Friends was "wth? bat 
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6 el eb. as lh 
| That be ſelected our "of the Poets fome ill Places, 
and perverted others that were nut o, to excite his 
Friends to inipions Htons ; u that 'of Fieſiod, 
There is no Work purſasd, Shame: 
Tis Idleneſ that merits Blame. 
He expounded, as F the Put wan u "#2 
might be committed for Gain. | 8 
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Part III. 

That be aud miſinterpy eted 

Words of Homer, as if the Poet allowed the 
to be beaten. 


When be a Prince, or ſome 


Poor 


eat Perſon marks, 


Such with foft Language kindly thus he greets; 
Happy abeve the Reach of Fear are you ; 


Sit down, and bid your Followers do ſo too. 

But of the lower Sort when any ſpeaks, 

Forth theſe Words with Blows his Anger breaks, 
Be quiet ; to thy Betters Wretch ſubmit ; 


For Action and Advice alike unfit. 


Melitus (his Oration ended) came down ; * next 
him came Anytus with a long malicious Speech, and 
laſt of all Zyco with all the Artifice of Rhetorick 
concluded the Accuſation. 

Socrates * would not (as was the Cuſtom) 
an Advocate to plead for him ; all the while his 
Accuſers were ſpeaking, he ſeemed to employ his 
Mind about nothing leſs : As ſoon as they had done, 
he went up into the Chair, (“ in which Action he 
obſerved that the Dæmon did not with-hold him) 
and with * an angry Smile began 7 this unpremedi- 
tated Anſwer, * not as a Suppliant, or guilty Perſon, 
but as if Maſter of the Judges themſelves, with a 
free Contumacy, proceeding not from Pride, but 
the Greatneſs of his Mind. 

* © But I wonder firſt ¶ {thonians) how Melitus 
came by this Knowledge, that (as he ſaith) I do 
not worſhip thoſe Gods the City worſhips ? Others 
© have ſeen me, (and ſo might Melitus if he had 
* pleaſed) ſacrifice at common Feſtivals on the pub- 
© lick Altars ; how do I introduce new Deities, 
* when I profeſs to be directed in all my Actions 
NF the Voice of God ? They who obſerve the 
Notes of Birds, or Anſwers of Men, are guided 
by the Voice : None doubts of Thunder whether 
© it be loud or oraculous : Doth not the Prieſteſs on 
* the Tripod convey ta us by Voice what the God 
* delivers to her ? And that he foreknows Events, 
* communicating them to whom pleaſeth him, all 
Men (as as I) believe and praſeſs: Others 
call thoſe that ſoretel Events, Augurs, Soothſay- 
—_— —_ Hm ho ite di — 

more w ribe a divine 
* Power to Birds: That I am no Impaſtor herein, 
many can atteſt who have asked my Advice, 


S OCR | 
theſt * mare juſt, or more wiſe ; (here another Murmur 
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© aroſe amongſt the Judges; he proceeded) yet the 
* ſame God ſaid nd of Lins the — 
nian Law-giver, that he knew not whether to call 
him a God or a Man; me be compared not with 
* the Gods, tho” he gave me the Priority amongſt 
© Men, But truſt not the God herein, confider me 
* exactly yourſelves ; whom know you leſs a Ser- 
* vant to corporeal Pleaſures? whom more free? 
© I accept not either Rewards or Gifts ; who more 
* juſt than he who ſo conforms himſelf to the pre- 
* ſent T ime, as he needs not the Help of any other; 
* who will ſay he deſerves not the Title of Wiſe, 
who fince he was able, never deſiſted to learn by 
* Enquiry all Good poſſible? And that I took not 
this Pains in vain, is evident in that, many Citi- 
* zens and Strangers ſtudious of Virtue, prefer my 


procure © Converſation above all others: What is the Rea- 


* ſon, that tho' all Men know I have no Wealth 
© to requite them, ſo many deſire to oblige me by 
* Gifts? That I ire no Retura from any, 
g 8 ſo many? That when the City being 
* belieged, every one lamented his Condition, I was 
© no more moved than when it was moſt flouriſhing ? 
That whilſt others lay out Money on outward 
* Things to pleaſe themſelves, I farnith myſelf from 
within myſelf with Things that pleaſe me better? 
© If none can-diſprove what I have ſaid, deſerve I 
© not the Commendations both of Gods and Men ? 
And yet you Malitus pretend that with theſe In- 
Inſtructions I corrupt Youth ; every one knows 
© what it is to corrupt Youth : Can you name but 
© one that I of religious have made impious, of mo- 
* deft, impudent, of frugal, prodigal, of ſober, de- 
© bauch'd, of hardy, effeminate, or the like? But I 
* know thoſe, anſwered Melitus, whom you have 
© perſuaded to be more obedient to you than to their 
© own Parents: That as far as concerns Inſtruction, 
© replied Socrates, I confeſs this they know to be 
* my proper Care : For their Health Men obey 
* Phyficians before their Parents, in Law-fuits 
© Counſellors before their Kindred, Do you not in 
War prefer the moſt experienced Soldiers to com- 
© mand before r own Allies? Yes, anſwers 
* Melitus, tis fit we ſhould. And do you think it 
© Reaſon, then, replies Socrates, if others are pre- 
© ferred for ſuch Things as they are excellent in, 
© that becauſe in the Opinion of ſome, I have an 
* Advantage beyond others in educating Youth, 
$ which is the greateſt Benefit amongſt Men, 1 
© ought therefore to die? * Anytus and Melitus 


„(ach he, addreffing himſelf to the Judges) may 


«* procure my Death, hurt me they cannot: lo 
6 fear Death is to ſeem wiſe, and not to be ſo ; for 
© it is to to underſtand that which we un- 
„ derfland not: No Man knows what Death is, 


© whether it be not the greateſt Happineſs that can 
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* arrive to a Man, and yet all fear and ſhun it as if 


© they were ſure it were the greateſt Misfortune. 


This and more (faith Xcnophon) was ſaid both 
himſelf and his Friends, hut the Judges were 
little pleaſed with his unuſual Manner of Pleading, 
that 4 as Plato went up into the Chair, and began 
a Speech in theſe Words, To I, Athenians, am 
the yaunge/t of thoſe that come up in this Place, they 
all cried out, of thoſe that go down, which he there- 
upon was conſtrained to do, and they proceeding to 
vote, Socrates was caſt by 281 Voices; it was the 
Cuſtom of Athens, as Cicero obſerves, when any 
one was caſt, if the Fault were not capital, to im- 
poſe a pecuniary Mulct ; when the Judges had voted 
in that Manner, the guilty Perſon was asked the 
higheft Rate whereat he eſtimated his Offence ; the 
Judges willing to favour Socrates, propounded that 
Demand to him, he anſwered 25 (or as Eubulides 
ſaith, 100 Drachms, nor would he ſuffer © his 
Friends, Plato, Crito, Critobolus and Apolloderus 
(who deſired him to eſtimate it at 50 Mine, pro- 
miſing to undertake the Sum) to pay any Thing 
tor him, ſaying, that to pay a Penalty, was to own 
an Offence, and telling the Judges that (for what 


he ftood accuſed) he deſerved the higheſt Honours 


and Rewards, and daily Suſtenance at the publick 
Charge out of the Prytanæum, which was the 
greateſt Honour that was amongſt the Grecians ; 


with this Anſwer the Judges were ſo exaſperated, 


that they ondemned him to Death by eighty Votes 
more. In 

The Sentence being paſt, he could not forbear 
ſmiling, and turning to his Friends, ſaith thus, 
they who have ſuborned falſe Witneſſes againſt me, 
and they who have born ſuch Teſtimonies, are 
doubtleſs, conſcious to themſelves of great Impiety 
and Injuſtice ; bat as for me, what ſhould more de- 


jet me now than before I was condemned, bei 


nothing the more guilty ; they could not prove 

named any new Gods for oy iter, Juno, and the 
reſt, or ſwore by ſuch. How did I corrupt young 
Men, by inuring them to Sufferance and Frugality ? 
Of capital Offences, as Sacrilege, Theft, and T rea- 
ſon, my very Adverſaries acquit me; which makes 
me wonder how I come to be condemned to die ; 
yet that I die unjuſtly will not trouble me, it is not 


a Reproach to me, but to thoſe who condemned 


me; I am much ſatisfied with the Example of Pa- 
lamedes, who ſuffered Death in the like Manner ; 
he is much more commended than Ulyſſes the pro- 
curer of his Death; I know how future and paſt 
Times will witneſs, I never hurt or injured any, 
but on the contrary have advantaged all that con- 
verſed with me.to my utmoſt Ability, communi- 
cating what Good I could, gratis. This ſaid, he 
went away, his Carriage anſwerable to his Words, 


his Eyes, Geſture, and Gate expreſſing much chear. 
fulneſs. bo | 
CHAF. XL 
His Impriſonment. 


COcrates (faith * Seneca) with the ſame reſolved 

Look wherewith he fingly oppoſed the thirty Ty- 
rants, entered the Priſon, and took away all Ignomi- 
ny from the Place, which could not be a Priſon whil/t 
he was there. Here ( being fettered by the eleven 
Officers) he continued * thirty Days after he was 
condemned upon this Occaſion, * T he Ship whicl 
carried Theſeus and fourteen more Perſons into 
Crete; he vowed, if they got ſafe home, as it for- 
tuned they did) to dedicate to Apollc, and to ſend it 
every Year with a Preſent to Delos, which Cuſtom 
the Athenians religiouſly obſerved ; before the So- 
lemnity, they uſed to luſtrate their City, and all 
condemned Perſons were reprieved till it returned 
from Delos, which ſometimes, the Wind not ſerv- 
ing, was a long Time. The Prieſt of Apollo began 
the Solemnity, by crowning the Poop of the Ship, 
which happening the Day before Socrates was con- 
demned, occaſioned his lying in Priſon ſo long after. 

In this Interval he was viſited by his Friends, 
with whom he paſt the Time in Diſpute after his 
uſual Manner; he was often ſolicited by them to 
an Eſcape, ſome of them offered to carry him away 
by Force, which he not only refuſed but derided, 


asking, if they knew any Place out of Attica whi- 
ther Death could not come ? * Crito, two Days be- 
fore his Death, came 


y be at home to-morrow at furtheſt (ſome that 
came from Suniam affirming 


but that in all Likelihood it Day, 
and he ſhould die the next. In good Time be it, 
anſwered Socrates, but I do not believe it wi 


to-day, for the Day following I 
ſay who have the Power in their 


1 ſhall not die to-morrow, but the Day after, 
gueſs by a Dream I had this Night, that a Woman 
very beautiful, in a white Garment, ſaluted me 
my Name, ſaying, ee MA Bs 


Thou, ere three Days are told, 
Rich Phthia alt bebt. 


(The fame Relation, according to Laertius *, he 
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« private Perſons; that be had volun 
« bimſelf to the Laws of his Coun 


” by 


under their Government, and to violate 
« laſt, were 
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Ar. Xii. 
The Time and Manner of his Death. 
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he died the firſt Year of the ni 


lad, having lived ſeventy Years, Di- 
avers, 


Archon, 

not any Thing in the Greek Sto- 

better Authority, than the Years of 
Allatins with much Confidence, and 


it was done in that Year, La- 


there be 
ſettled 
A ly 


fourteenth of the Socratick Epiſtles publiſhed by 
him, mentioneth an Oration of Polycrates, as ſpo- 
ken at the Arraignment of Secrates ; but the Walls 
Athens repaired by Conon fix Years aſter the 
Death of Socrates, being ſpoken of in that Oration, 
the Epiſtle is thereby rendered ſuſpicious. The 
Truth ſeems to be this; after the Death of Socra- 
tes, it became an ordinary Theme in the Schools of 
Rhetorick (which was at that Time much ſtudied 
at fthens) to ſpeak for and againſt Socrates. Poly- 
ie his Wit, wrote an 
Invective. , a famous Orator, who died a- 
bout the hundredth Olympiad, had written (as we 
have already ſaid) an Apologetick, which is by the 
Scholiaſt of Arifides cited in anſwer to Polycrates. 
A ies were in like manner written by Plato, 
?, and (long after by) Libanius; altho” 
2 ad moniſhed Pohycrates of certain Errors in 
is Oration againſt Socrates, yet the Anachroniſm 
continued, for Chronology was not yet ſtudied in 
Athens ; and thence it is that Plats himſelf is in 
that Reſpect ſo much reprehended by Atheneus, A 
tides, Macrobius, and others: The Writer of 
Secratic Epiſtle admits Polycrates as the Accu- 
ſer at the Trial, and the Oration as then and there 


ſpoken, fo alſo doth Hermippus whom Laertius 
> Cites to the ſame Effect; but 


| havrinus, a Critick 
of later Times, when Chronolozy was more exact, 
deteQts the Error by Computation of Times. l- 
latizs will by no Means have the Criticiſm of Pha- 
vorings allowed, and labours to introduce an Uncer- 
quaty of the Time, to the End he may perſuade 
Socrates lived beyond the Reparation of the 
Athens. The great Engine wherewith he 
labours to demoliſh all that hath been aſſerted b 
the Ancients, is the Teſtimony of Suidas, who ( 
know not upon what Authority) faith, he lived 
: Years : His ſmaller Artillery are the ground- 
| Emenidation of Meurſius, and the Miſtake of 
coliger before noted; the abſurd Metachroniſm of 
the cum Alexandrinum, which makes Socra- 
ter die in the one hundred and fourth Olympiad, 
and in the ninetieth Year of his Age; the Aniſto- 
reſy of the known Writers of Arif“ Life, 
er of hs 
ve heard Socrates three Years, and which 


Ag, es 


| is moſt ridiculous, the notorious Anachroniſms of 


Plato mult ferye as irre{ragable Arguments to im- 


90 3 | 
pugn the Truth, With theſe Proofs, in the ſo- 
phiſtical Diſguiſe of a Dialogue, he endeavours to 
puzzle the unwary Reader. 3 
The Manner of his Death receive from Plato 
in the Perſon of Phæde an Eye- witneſs; * Every 
Day (faith he) I went with other Friends of his 
© to viſit him; we met in the Court where he 
* was tried, it being near the Priſon; where we 
entertained ourſelves with Diſcourſe till the Priſon 
was opened, then went in unto him and ſpent 
many Times the whole Day with him. But that 
Day we met ſooner than ordinary, for the Even- 
ing before as we came out of the Priſon, we heard 
the Ship was come from Delos, and t hereupon we 
appointed to meet early the next Morning at the 
uſual Place, where being come, the Porter came 
out to us, and told us that we muſt ſtay a While 
before we could be admitted, for the eleven Offi- 
cers were there taking off his Fetters, having 
brought him Word that he muſt die to- day: 
Not long after he came out again, and told us we 
might go in, where, when we came, we found 
Socrstes's Fetters newly taken off, and Xanti 
ſitting dy him with a Child in her Arms ; , 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw us, burſt forth into Tears, 
and cried out, Ah, Szcrates, this is the aſt Time 
thy Friends ſhall ever ſpeak to thee, or thou to 
them. Crito (faith Socrates, addrefling himſelf 
to him) let ſome Body carry her home ; where- 
upon ſome of Crite's Servants led her away ex- 
claiming, and beating her Breaſt. Socrates who 
was fitting upon the Bed, drew up his Leg-and 
rubbed it, ſaying the whilſt, how ſtrange a Thing, 
Friends, is that which Men call Pleaſure, how 
near a-kin to Pain, to which it ſeems ſo contra- 
ry ? They arrive not indeed together, but he that 
takes one, is immediately overtaken by the other, 
as if they were tied together: If Æſep had ob- 
ſerved this, certainly he would have made ſome 
Fable of it, as if God willing to compoſe their 
Difference, had joined them by the End, not be- 
ing able to make them abſolutely one; ſo that 
whoſcever hath one, muſt ſtreight have the other 


my Fetters even now gave me, is now turned to 
a Kind of Pleaſure, and tickles me. You have 
opportunely (ſzid Cebes) put me in Mind to ask, 
why fince your Impriſonment (which you never 
did before) you have writ Poems, a Hymn to 
Apslia, and A/op's Fables rendered into Verſe ; 
many have queſtioned me about it, particularly 
Fuenus ; if he repeat this Demand, what Anſwer 
ſhall T give him? Tell him (anſwers Sicrates) 
that truly I did it not to contend. with him and 
his Verſes, but to comply with a Dream (which 
I have had more than once) enjoining me to 
praftiſe Muſick ; in Obedience whereunto I firſt 
made Verſes in Honour of the God whoſe Feaſt 
this was; then, conceiving it eſſential to a Poet 
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alſo, as it happens to me at this Time, the Pain 


© to write Fictions, which of myſelf T uſe not, 1 
© made Uſe of ſome of Tſep's, which I had in 
Memory, as. they firſt came into Fancy; tell 
Euenus this, and bid him from me fatewel, and 
if he be wiſe, follow me, for it ſeems I muſt go 
hence to- day, the Athenians have fo ordered it. 
What is that, ſaid Simmias, which you bid Eu- 
enus do ? I have often converſed with him, bat, 
as far, as I underſtand bim, he will not be at all 
ready to be ruPd by you. What, faith he, is he 
not a Philoſopher ? He feems fo, anſwers Sim- 
mias ; then he will (replied Socrates) and fo will 
all who deſerve that Name; but perhaps he will 
not lay violent Hands upon himſelf, that is not 
lawful. And as he was ſpeaking thus, he et 
down his Leg again to the Ground, 'and fitting lo, 
continued all the reſt of the Diſpute. Then Ce- 
bes asking why, how it could be that it ſhould be 
prohibited to ones ſelf, yet that a Philoſopher 
ought to defire to follow a dying Perſon ? He an- 
ſwered, Men are the Poſſeſſions of God, would 
you not be angry if your Slave ſhould kill himſelf 
againſt your Will, and if it were in your Power 
puniſh him? We muſt e a Summons from 
God, an inevitable Neceſſity (fuch as I have at 
this Time) to take us hence; This is Truth, 
replied Cebes, but what you aſſerted even now is 
inconſiſtent with it ; God taking Care of us as 
© his Poſſeſſions, can a wiſe Man deſire to be out of 
© his Protection? He cannot think to mend his 
Condition by freeing himſelf from fo excellent a 
Government. Socrates ſeemed much pleaſed with 
© the Subtlety of Cebes, and turning to us ſaid, Ce- 


© bes is always inquiſitive, nor will eaſily admit an 
© Thing: To me, faid S;mmias, what he ha 


< ſaid ſeems Reaſon, how can wiſe Men endure, 
© much lefs endeavour to part with thoſe that are 
S 
© in reflects upon you, who are to us, 
. re good Go- 
© yernors : You ſay well, anſwers Socrates, I ſup- 
© poſe you would me anſwer as in a Court of 
© Judicature ; by all Means, faith Simmias; well 
© then, replies he, I will endeavour to defend my- 
© ſelf better againſt you than I'did before the Judges. 
© Truly, did I not believe I ſhould go to juſt Gods, 
and to Men better than any living, I were inex- 
* cuſable for contemning Death; but I am ſure to 


hoping that ſomething of Man ſubſiſts after Death, 
and that it is then much better with the Good 
© than with the Bad. Here Crito interrupting 
© him, tuld him that he who was to adminiſter the 
« Poiſon, adviſed him to ſpeak little, and not heat 
© bimſelf with Diſpute, for it agreed not wich that 
© Kind of Poiſon, which ſome ing, hall been 
«* conſtrained to take it two or three Times: Mind 
* him not, -ſaid Socrates,” let him provide as much 

as 


Part III. 


« as may ſerve twice or thrice, if Need be.” Then 
he proceeded in a. large Diſcourſe,, to declare that 
the chief Office of a Philoſopher is to meditate on 
Death; therefore he ought not to fear the Approach 
of it; That as Death is the Solution of the Soul 
from the Body, ſo is it the Office of a Philoſopher 
to free the Soul from corporeal Affections; that if 
we underſtand the better, the more the Soul is diſ- 
engaged from Senſe, we ſhall underſtand moſt per- 
ſectly when ſhe is wholly freed from the Body by 
Death, which Perfeftion of Knowledge is the ſo 
End of Philoſophy. 

This Part of the Diſcourſe 2 Cebes occaſi- 
ons the renewing of it, by the deſiring him to prove 
the Immortality of the Soul, which he doth, firſt 
from the neceſſary Succeſſion of Generation and 
Corruption as Contraries, the Ground of the Pytha- 
yorean Tranſmigration ; next, from the Soul's 
Manner of Reaſoni which being only by Remi- 
niſcence, er Being before the Bod 
(when it had perfect Knowledge o 
which upon occaſion of ſenſible Objects it recovers) 
and conſtantly ſhall ſubſiſt aſter it. Much more is 
ſpoken by Plato under his Name, whereof almoſt 
all is manifeſtly Plato's own, nor is it poſſible to ſe- 
lect that which is not from the reſt ; the Conclu- 
ſion of his Diſcourſe (as contracted by N 
That there are two Ways, and a twofold Courſe 
* of Souls when they go out of the Body: Fot 
« ſuch as have defiled themſelves with human Vices, 
given over to Pleaſures wherewith they are blind- 
ned, according as they are polluted with domeſtick 


y 
of thoſe Ideas 


nexpiable Deceits to wrong 


« Contagion of their Bodies, having always" wich- 
© drawn ' themſelves” from them, and in human 


Gods, find a read 


to have learned Divinatidn from him, where 


and | g at your 
* appointed Hour, me Fate now ſummons (as the 
* Tragedian faith york br it is Time that I 
© go into the "for 1 think it beſt to waſh be 


* fore I take the Poiſon, that T may fave the Wo- 
men the Labour of waſbing me Wben I am dead. 
* When he had made an End of ſpeaking, Crito 


; him what Directions he would leave con- 
Affairs ; and if they 


* cerning-his Sons and other 
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could do any Thing that might be acceptable to 
him TI defire no more {ſaith he) than what 1 
© have often told you, if take Care of your- 
© ſelves, whatſoever you & will be acceptable to 
© me and mine, tho' you promiſe nothing; if you 
* negleR yourſelves and Virtue, you can do nothing 
9 ble to us, tho' you promiſe nevef ſo much; 
© that, anſwered Crito, we ſhall obſerve ; but how 
© will you be buried ? As you think good, ſaith 
* he, if you can catch me, and that I give you 
not the Slip. Then with a Smile applying him- 
© ſelf to us, IL. cannot perſwade Crits, ſaith he, that 
* I am any Thing more than the Carcaſs you will 
© anon behold, and therefore he takes this Care 
© for my Interment ; it ſ ems that what even now 
© I told him, that as ſoon as I have taken the Poi- 
* ſon, I ſhall go to the Joys of the Bleſſed, hath 
© been to little Purpoſe ; he was my Bail, bound to 
© the Judges for my Appearance, you mult now 
© be my Sureties to him that I am departed ; let 
© him not ſay that Socrates is carried to the Grave, 
© or laid under Ground, for know, dear Crito, 
© fuch a Miſtake were a Wrong to my Soul; be 
© not dejefted ; tell the World my Body only is 
© buried, and that after what Manner thou plcaſeſt. 
© This ſaid, he aroſe and retired into an inward 
© Room, taking Crito with him, leaving us diſ- 
* courſing upon our own Miſery, ſhortly to be de- 
« prived like Orphans of ſo dear a Father. After 
* his Bathing, came his Wiſe, and the other Wo- 
« men of his Family with his Soas, two of them 
Children, one a Youth ; when he had taken Or- 
det with theſe about his domeſtick Affairs, he diſ- 
* miſt them and came out to us. 

' © It was now Sun-ſet (for he had ſtaid long with- 
in) when the Officer entered, and after a little 
0 o ſaid, I have not, Socrates, obſerved that 
© 'Carriage in you which I have found in others, but 


1 © as T chought you the moſt generous, the mildeſt and 


© beſtof all Men that ever came into this Place, ſo I 
© now ſee you hate me not for that whereof others 
© are the Cauſe; you know the Meſſage I bring, 
© farewel ; bear what'you cannot remedy, With 
© that be departed weeping ; and fare thee well, 
(aid Socrates) Iwill: How civil is this Man? I 
© found him the ſame all the Time of my Impriſon- 
© ment, he would often viſit me, diſcourſe with me, 
© uſed me always courteouſly, and now fee how kind- 
© ly he weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us do as 
© he bids us, if the Poiſon be ready, let it be brought 
© in. The Sun is yet ſcarce ſet, anſwers Crito. O- 
< thers take it late after a plentiful Supper and full 
© Cups; make not ſo much Haſte, there is Time 
* enough. . He replics, they who do fo think they 
© gain Time, but what ſhall I gain by drinking it 
© late? Only deceive myſelf as covetous of. Life, 


+ and ſparing of -ttat which is no longer mine; 
: | n n Tue, queſt, . © Plat, Phayen, | 


© pr 
N 2 pray, 


7 "m7 | 1 
- Met happened after bis Death. 

ſon, bringing a Cup in his Hand ; to whom Se- > oO. w | 
crates, Pr'ythee honeſt Friend (for thou art well HE was buried with Tears and much Solemnity, 
verſed in theſe Buſineſſes) what muſt I da? No- (contrary to his own Direction] by bis F . 
„ching; ſaid he, but as ſoon as you. have drunk, amongſt whom * the exceffive Grief of Plate is ob- 
« walk till you find your Legs begin to fail, then ſerved by Plutarch, and the Mourning Habit of 
© lie down, and in ſo ſaying he gave him the Cup; J1ſacrates As ſoon as they had performed that laſt 


Socrates took it chearſully, not changing either Service, fearing the Cruelty of the T yrants, thi 
Countenance or Colour, — n plefantiy ſtole out of he City, 1 Pee ta Acer 
upon him, demanded whether he might ſpill any to Euclid, where they were kindly received, the 
of it in Libation, who anſwered, he had made no 
more than would juſt ſerve ; yet, faith Socrates, - 
I may pray to God, and will, that my Paſſage 
hence may be happy, which I beſeech him to F 
grant, and in the ſame Inſtant drank it off eaſil 
without any Diſturbance ; many of us, wha ti 
now had refrained from Tears, when we ſaw him 
put the Cup to his Mouth and drink off the Poi- 
< ſon, were not able to contain any longer; which 
© Socrates obſerving, Friends (faith he) what mean 
« you For this Reaſon I ſent away the Wamen 
* lefl they ſhould be ſo unquet: I have heard we 
—* ſhould die with Gratulation and Applauſe, be quiet 
© then and take it patiently ; Theſe Words made 
< us with Shame ſuppreſs our Tears ; when he had i 
< walked a while, perceiving his Legs to fail, he 
© lay down on his Back as the Executioner directed 
© him, who looking on his Feet pinched them hard, 
asked him if he felt it, he anſwered no, he did 
© the like to his Legs, and ſhewing us how every 
Part ſucceſſively grew cold and ſtiff, told us when 
© that Chilneſs came at his Heart he would die; 
not long after he ſpake theſe his laſt Words, O 
© Crito, / owe Aſculapius a Cock, pay it, negle# 
it not. It ſhall be done, faith Crito; will you 
© have any Thing elſe? He made n 
« ftill a while, then ftretching himſelf forth; wi 
© that the Executioner uncovered him, his Eyes ans 
< were ſet, Crito cloſed them. This (faith Plato 
« was the End of ha beſt, the wiſeſt, and 
« juſt of Men.“ A which Cicero v proſeſſeth 
hs hee read without Than, . =_ 
Ariſtotle faith, that a Magus coming from Syria 
to Athens, not only reprehended Secrates for many 
Things, but foretold him alſo that he ſhould die 
a violent Death. Zaertius* cloſeth his Life with 
this Epigram, Rs, 
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Drinb Socrates with Jove, next undes enthres'T, 
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to Hera- quietly > Patient to be redargued. * Some- 


not ſuffer them to kindle Fire at their of Wine without Diſturbance; his Habit the ſame 

, wt anfiver them any Pueftion, in Winter as in Summer, having but one Garment 
they would not waſh with them, but threw atuay the à Year; * noShoes ; his Diet ſparing. In fine, his 
Water they had touched as impure, until unable to Countenance promiſed fo little, that Zopyrus, a 
brook this Hatred, they hanged themſelues. | miſt, who undertook to diſcover the Diſ- 
In further Teftimony of their Penitence, they tions of Men by their Looks, ſaid he was ſtupid, 
called home his Friends to their former Liberty of there were Obſtructions in his jugular Parts; 
ing; they forbad publick Spectacles of Games adding he was given to Women, and many other 


meeting; 
and wreſtling for a Time; they cauſed his Statue, Vices; whereat Alcibiades, and other Friends of his 

: u 
oC IDEN made an Order 
cp tab te Be Bow r 
on the Theatre, that fo 


Gods, fo was he adorned with Chaſtity, Integrity, 
and all inward Beauty ; ravifhed, as Plztarch ſaith, 
with a divine Zeal to Virtue, in all Einds whereof 
Aenophon, Laertius, and others, aſſert theſe In- 

* He was ſo wiſe, that he never erred in judging 
! betwrxt better and worſe, nor thereto needed any other 


A Philomete, e Mich > 
7s fin, alas! is fin by yu. 


be b imet, that from knew ng ; * for which Reaſon be 
1 did ing confderable, Was, by the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, declared of 
but the City, by Degrees, decayed, with it all all Men the moſt wife, in this manner, to Chere- 
Greece. Leben, many Witneſſes being preſent. 


84 P. XV. i Sophocles, wiſer Euripides, 
Of bis Perſon and Virtues. But wiſeft of all Men is Socrates. | 


» Apollo (faith Cicero) conceiving the only Wi- 
dom of Mankind to conſiſt in not thinking them- 


rant. This Orack, 
aked with it himſelf, . 
He was ſo religious, that be never did any 
without adviſing firſt with the Gods ; 
known to attempt or ſpeak any Imprety. 
1 


| 3 not human, 
but ſuch as tranſcended the greateſt Fear. Some 
that he would beat himſelf, and tear his fay it waz out of his great Reverence to the Divinity 
to the Denen of the Standers-by, which that he uſed to ſwear by a (Cock) a Dog, and a 
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94 SOC R 
Plain Tree, (under which they uſed to fit) though 
it were interpreted Atheiſm. 

He was conflant, and a Lover of the Publick 
Good; as appears in his acquitting the ten Captains, 
in bis denying thirty Tyrants to fetch Leon in, bis 
refuſing to eſcape out of Priſon, and reproving ſuch 
as grieved for his Death. * Xantippe uſed to ſay, 
that when the State was oppreſs d with a thouſand 
Miſeries, he always went abroad and came home 
with the ſame Look, f never more chearful, or more 
troubled ; for he bore a Mind ſmooth and chearful 
upon all Occaſions ; ; far remote from Grief, and 


4 r E 8. Part in 
not accepting, I/ a kind of Munificence, what be 
ur ent us. 
o the ſame, who offered him a large Plot of 
Geog to build an Houſe upon: And if 7 _ 
Shoes,” (ſaith he) would you givo me Leather to make 
= But deſerve I nat to be derided, if I accept- 

it 

He lighted Archelaus King of Macedonia, and 
Scopas Son of Cranonias, and Eurilacus Son of La- 
riſeus, not accepting their Money, nor going to 
them. * Archilaus ſending to him to deſire his Com- 
pany, he ſaid, He would not go to one from whom he 


above all Fear. In his declining Age, falling ſick, Huld receive Benefits, which he could not equal with 


he was asked by one that came to viſit him, how 
be did? Very well (Gith he) either Way; if I 
I've, I ſhall have more Emulation; if I die, more 
Praiſe. 

He was ſo temperate, that he never preferred 
that which is pleaſant before that which is wholeſome. 
He never did eat more than Appetite (which was 
his Sauce) made delightful ; all "Drink was pleaſing 
to him, becauſe he never drank but when he was 
thirſty, and then with ſuch temperate Caution, that 
b he poured out the firſt Draught of Water upon 
the Ground; and if he were at any time invited to 
a Feaſt, he, which to others is very difficult, with 
much Eaſe took. Care not to eat more than conſiſted 
with his Health, whereof he was very careful, be- 
cauſe the Exerciſes of the Soul depend thereon; and 70 
in order thereto, uſed to walk canſtantly before 
Meals; whereupon, being asked by one that ob- 
ſerved it, what he did? I get Sauce, ſaith he, for 
my Supper. To this Temperance it is imputed, 
though * Athens were often in his Time viſited with 
the Peſtilence, he alone eſcaped it. 

He was fo frugal, that haw little ſoever he had, 
it was always enough. = Wanting the Means to 
live ſplendidly, he taught not anxiouſly how to ac- 
quire more, but how to accommodate his Manner 
of Life to that which he had, » wherewith he was 
ſo contented, that he affirmed himfelf to come 
neareſt the Gods, becauſe he wanted leaſt. _ 
the great Variety of Things expoſed to Sale, 
would ſay to himſelf, How many Things there are 
— and often had in his Mouth theſe 

erſes. 


Purple, which Gold and Gems adorn, 
I by Tragedians to be worn, - 


o Alcibiades, ambitiouſly munificent, ſent him 
many great Preſents; Xantippe admiring their Va- 
lue, defired him to accept them : We (anſwered So- 
crates) will conteſt in Liberality with Alcibiades, 


d Laert. 2. 24. e ZElian. V. H. 9. 7. Cic. Tuſc. queſt. 3. Offic. 1. f Plin. 7. 19. 
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Return. To Perdiccas, who demanded why he 
would not come to him, he anſwered, Left I die the 
moſt ignoble Death ; that is, left I receive a Beneſit 
which I cannot requite. 

t Caming home late ene Night from 4 Feaſt, 
ſome wild young Men Nos of his Return, la 
in wait for him, attired like Furies, with Vieards 
and Torches, whereby they uſed to affright ſuch as 
they met; Socrates, as ſoon as he ſaw them, no- 
thing 79 * made a Stand, and fell to ation 
ing t according to his u he 
had been in the De yeeum, or 4225 e * 

He de * theſe that. Leslie bi b -Being 
told that an one had revi ＋ — 
2 * Let Bim beat me; ſaith 

: And that another ſpoke ill 1 Lies 
— zet learnt, faid he, to ſprat Hl. re 
_ 7 Being kicked by an inſolent + young. 
and ſeeing thoſe k IN were with: 8-5 Le 
cenſed, ready to purſue him, he fad, What if: an 
Aſs kick me, would you have me tick again, er ſue 
bim? But the Fellow eſcaped not unpuniſhed, for 
every one reproached him this Inſolence, and 
called him the Reviler ; 1 that at laſt, for Vexa- 
tion, he hanged himdelf. - > -- / 

* Another ſtriking him a 1 on ; Year, be 
ſaid no more, but that it was hard Man _ 
not when to go abroad with a Helmet; 

Another fell upon him with much Violence, 
which he endured without the leaſt Diſturbance; 
ſuffering him to vent his Anger; which be did ſo 
long, till be made his Face all-ſwelled and bruiſed. 

»Whenſoever he perceived e ee 
* with any of his Friends, 


An the e anch. 
Ain, 


He used to moderate bis Vasen to look ſmoiling- 
ly and moderately upon them, reſerving himſelf un- 


tainted with Paſſion, by den Y he OR 
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He taught not ſuch as converſed with him to be 


confirms what was'faid before in 


| he choſe her, as he p 
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covetous, for he took no Money of his Scholars, there- 
in expreſſing his. own Liberality. . 

4 Hunger or Want could never 1 him to flatter 
any; yet was he very complaiſant and facete in 
Company. As he one Day openly. at Dinner re- 
proved one of his Friends ſomething harſhly, Plato 
faid to him, Had not this been better told in private? 
Socrates immediately anfwered, And had not you done 
better, if you had told me ſo in private? Being 
demanded what Countryman he was? he anſwered, 
Neither of Athens, nor Greece, but of the Warld. 
Sometimes he would feaſt in a fine Robe, as Plato 


deſcribes bim ; and when the Time allowed, learned P 
to ſing, ſaying, It was no Shame to learn any Thing 


which one new not: He alſo danced every Day, 
conceiving that Exerciſe healthful ; * nor was he a- 
ſhamed to play with little Children. wha 
He was fo juſt, that he never in the leaſt wronged 
any Man, but, en the contrary, bentfited all ſuch as 
—_— with him, as much as he could: 
His Continence was invincible, He deſpiſed the 
Beauty of Alcibiades, derided Theodota and Caliſte, 
two eminent Courtezans of that Time. 


i He took great Delight in the Converſation of good © 


Men; to ſuch be communicated whatſoever he knew ; 
with them he fludied the Writings of the ancient wiſe 
Men, ſelefting what was good out of them (which 
Life of Solon, 
that Moral Philoſophy was. commenced by the So- 
phiſts) and efteemed this mutual Friendfbip which Be 
contracted with them above all do 11+ * Towards 
this his outward Endeavour was fo affected and de- 


3 as much as he affected and deſired 
e 
_ His Wives and Children. 
HE had two Wives; . the firſt Xantippe, a Citi- 
zen's Daughter of Athens, as | Theadoret affirms, 


who adds, that ſhe was diſhoneſt before he married 
her, even with himſelf, beſides others: ® Atheneus 


alſo faith, that after he was married, he lent her to 


a Friend, and that Mcibizdes lay with her. But 
Arifloxenus, and Porpbyrius, N whom theſe 
Aſperſions are derived, have been noted of too much 
Malignity, to be of any Authority. . * 
She was (according to the Character A. Gellius 
gives her) curſt, froward, chiding and ſcolding al- 
ways, both Day and Nude * and for that Reaſon 
Antiſthenes, from ob- 
who would be excellent in Horſt- 


ſerving, that they 


. 95 
others. He, deſitous to uſe much Converſatic n 
with Men, took her to Wife, knowing, if he could 
bear with her, he might eaſily converſe with all 
Men. To Alcibiades, who ſaid, her Scolding was 
intolerable, he proſeſt it was nothing to him, bein 
uſed to it; like ſuch as live in the continual Noiſe 
of a Mill. Beides, faith he, cannot you endure the 
rackling of Hens ? But they (anſwered Alcibiades) 
bring me.Eggs and Chickens: And my Xantippe, 
(replies Socrates) Children. 

Of her Tmpatience, and his Sufferance, there are 
ſeveral Inftances. » One Day, before ſome of his 
Friends, - ſhe fell into the uſual Extravagancies of her 
aſſion; whereupon, he not anſwering any Thing, 
went forth with them, but was no ſooner out at the 
Door, when ſhe running up into the Chamber, 
threw down Water upon his Head ; whereat, turn- 
ing to his Friends, Did I not tell you (faith he) that 
after i much Thunder we ſhould have Rain? 

1 Amother Time, ſhe pulled his Cloak off from 
his Shoulders im the open Forum; ſome Friends pre- 
ſent counſelled him to beat her. Yes, ſaith he, that 
whilft we Tus fight, you may all land by and cry, 
Well done Socrates, To him Xantippe. 

To ſome other Story of the ſame kind, * Antoni- 
nus alludes in theſe Words; How Socrates looked 


iſe when he was fain to gird — with a Shin, Xan- 


tippe having taken his Cloaths away, and carried 
then forth with her, and what he ſaid to his Friends, 
who out of a modeſt Reſpetfulneſs, went back, ſeeing 
bim fo attired. 

j * Having brought Euthydæmus from the Palæſtræ, 
to dine with him, Xantippe running to the Table, 
angry, overturned it; Euthydæmus, much troubled, 
roſe up, and would have gone away, when Socra- 
tes; Did not a Hen the other Day, faith he, the ve- 
ry ſame Thing at your Houſe, yet I was not angry 


thereat ? 
t Alcibiades having ſent him a curious March- 
pane, MF; (furiouſly, as her Manner was) 


threw it out of the Basket, and trod upon it; where- 
at Socrates laughing, And Hall not you (faith he) 4% 
your Share in it ? 
* Another Time, ſhe offered to go to a publick 
Show, attired undecently ; Take heed (ſaid he) you 
be not rather the Spectacli than the Spectator. 
Wich Reaſon thereof he ſaid; I had three Evill, 
Grammar, Poefy, and an ill Wife; tus I have 
ſhaken off, but my ill Wife I cannot. 
His other Wite was named Myrto, * Niece to 


' Lyflmachus Daughter of Ariſlides, not the Jult, as 


Y Laertius, and from him Suidas affirms, but ano- 


manſhip, choſe the fougheſt Horſes, knowing, if ther of that Name, the Third from him, as is ob- 


they are able to manage them, they may eaſily rule 


'ferved by Mheneus; for the two Daughters of 
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S OO RAT ES. 
E ides the Juſt, could not but be of great Age 


ore the 77th Olympiad, wherein Socrates was 
_ long before which Time, Ariftides died an 
old Man in Exile; for that Them! acles died the 
ſecond Year of the 77th Olympiad is certain, and 
as Mmilius Probus affirms, Ari ides died four Y cars 
before Themiſlocles was Athens, hereupon 
Plutarch more ids,” calls her not the Daughter, 
but Neice of Ari =. 

Some, becauſe pe (as is manifeſt from 
3 out-liv'd Fog 1 * he was firſt married 

rio, but that he had both theſe Wives at the 
ſame Time, which is atteſted by Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Ariftoxenus (to whom A faith, that 
Ariftotle gave the Ground) Caliſthenes and Parphy- 
rius: Whence Ariftippus * in his Epiſfle to his 
Daughter Myrto, adviſed her to go to Athens, and 
above all to honour Xantippe and Myrto, and to 
live with them as he with Socrate:; 

The Occaſion, whereupon the Athenians, who 
from the Time of Cecrops had ſtrictly obſerved ſingle 
Marriage, allowed Bigamy, in the T ime 8 r 
was this; in the ſecond Year of the 87th Olympiad, 
and the third of the 88th, Athens was 4 
tremely with the Peſtilence, which attended z 
War and Famine, occaſioned ſo great a Scarcity of 
Men, that they made an Edict it might be lawful 
for any that would to take two Wives. Euripides 
made uſe of this Indulgence ; and that Socrates allo 
did fo, is atteſted by Sutyrus the peripathetick, and 
Hieronymus the Rhodian, who recorded the Order ; 
to which Atheneus imputes the Silence of the comick 
Poets in this Particular, who omited no Grounds of 
Reproach. Plutarch implies, that he took her out 
of Charity, for ſhe was a Widow © (without any 
Portion or Dowry) extreamly in Want. 

4 Porphyrus reports, that when theſe two (Tan- 
tippe and Myrto) quarrelFd, they would at laſt fall 
both upon Socrates, and beat him, becauſe he ſtood 
by and never parted them, but laughed as well when 
they fought with him, as with one another. 

f By Xantippe he bad a Son, named La ls, 
who could not brook her impatience fo as his 


Father, and being vex'd by her into Dilabelience, * 
as m 


was reclaim'd by Secrates ; he died y 

be gathered from Plutarch, & who faith, Timarchus 
of Cheronea, dying very young, deſired earneſtly of 
Secrates that he might be buried near his Son Lam- 
procles, who died but few Days before, being kis 
dear Friend, and of the ſame 3 It 
b Plato, that he had more Sons by ber; for in his 
Apology he mentions Three, two grown Men, the 
other a Child, which ſeems to be the ſame brought 
by Xanti e to him in Priſon, the Day of his Death, 
and, as Plato deſcribes it, held in her Lap. 


By 123 two Sons; the eldeſt Scbrani 
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aut, the youngeſt Menedemus, or Menexenns, tho' 
ſome ſay he had Menedemus by Xantippe, 


CHAP. XVII. 
| His Schdlars and Auditors. 


W.. (Gith * Cicero) many 
Socrates, by r l 
Tal bolt or 


s Diſdute 
_ ee * 9 ng $4 


25 were, ors ud everal e Kad differing amongſt 

yoined and diſagreeing ; yet all 

the Philoſopher 5 be called, and conceiuad them- 
ſelves to be icks: Of theſe were - 

Plato, from whom came Ari and Xenocrates ; 

the Sf taking the Name of Peripatetick, the ether 

of Academic. 
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Ariſtippus, ere 


De Cyre- 


naick Philoſophy. 
Others there were who called themſelves 
Socraticks, but thejr Sets, by the Strength and Ar- 


Ea: — 2 and quite extindt ; 
were | 
who 
School, gy Bag imp F Ec wich eee 
Eretriack, fm Menedemus, who taught 
at 4 from bim Pyrrho ; thence the Pyzrho- 


Pg yon gb os, Dies ue bi . 


called t Rabatt, ending in Zeno 
tobo introduced tbe Stoick. 
The Herillians are named 


as a Schaal that 
would be called Socratick. To theſe recited by Ge 
cero, Suidas adds 


Bryſe of Heraclea tagecher with Bi, 
* 3 [ who, 
Theadorus, fu 


ite, 
repbon, obes, Clan- 
N 


The laſt of his Auditors were thoſe who 
made no Profeſſion of P „ of whom were 
Alcibaades, afterwards proved 


Critias and 
the n 2 but it 
was diſcovered in nei whil converſed with 
Socrates ; either that ping —— 


- 
g 
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of « their Vice, or that they cunningly 
complied (as Xenophon og — with Socrates, 
in Hopes of being his verſation enabled to 
manage their former Deſigns, which as ſoon as 
attempted they left off their Friendſhip with Socrates. 
Critias fell from him and converted his Affection 
into Hate, becauſe he reproved his Love to Euthy- 
demus ; Alcibiades naturally diſſolute, was reclaimed 
by Socratets, and continued ſuch whilſt he converſed 
with him. He was of Form ſo exquiſite as gave 
Occaſion to ſome to calumniate the Friendſhip be- 
twixt him and Socrates, to which Effect Ariftoxenus 
is cited by ! Laertius and Atbenæus, and ſome Verſes 
of Aſpaſia by the latter; his Vindication we refer to 
Plato and Xenophon, 

Of Socrates his Inſtructions to Alcibiades there are 
theſe Inſtances. 

m He told him he was nothing of what a Man ought 
to be, that he had no Advantage by the Greatneſs of 
his Birth above an ordinary Porter; whereat Alcibi- 
ades much troubled, with Tears beſought him to in- 
ſtruct him in Virtue, and to reform his Vices. 

" Perceiving Alcibiades to be exceeding proud of 
his Riches and Lands, he ſhewed him a Map of 
the World, and bade him find Attica therein; which 
done, he deſired that he would ſhew him his own 
Lands, he anſwered, that they were not there. Do 
you boaſt (replies Socrates) of that which you ſee is 
no (conſiderable) Part of the Earth ? | 

* Alcibiades being, by reaſon of his Youth, baſh- 
ful and fearful to make an Oration to the People, 
Socrates thus encouraged him; Do you not efteem 
(faith he) that Shoemaker (naming him) an inconſi- 
derable Fellow ? Alcibiades aſſenting; And fo lite- 
wiſe (continues he) that Crier, and that T ent-maker. 
Alcibiades granting this, Doth not (faith he) the 
Athenian Commonwealth confift of theſe ? If you con- 
_ them fingle, fear them not in an Aſſembly. To 

add b 4 
The four Sons of Crito the Philoſopher ; the 
eldeſt Critobulus, *-exceeding handſome and rich, 
but by Socrates (who valued his own Eftate at five 
Mine) * demonfirated to be poorer than himſelf. 

The ſecond Hermogmmes, * who falling into 
Poverty, Socrates perſuaded Diodorus his Friend to 


entertain. 5 
Man of an infirm 


— The third Epigencs, * a young 
Body, 2 adviſed to ſtudy his on 
Health, as that wherein. confiſted the well-being 
and Knowledge of his Mine. 

ets, Euripides (as the Writer of his Life 
affirms) and Exengs. © * — — 268 d « NOS | 
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Ot Orators Lyſias, eminent in that kind, » eaſy 
to be underſtood, hard to be imitated, he came to 
Athens in the ſecond Year of the 82d Olympiad. 


they for whom of refraftory he made pliant, and 


ocrates, of whom when very young, Socrates pre- 
great Things. In the Number of his Scholars 

and Auditors were alſo * Adimantus and / Glauco 
Sons to Ariſto, Brothers to Plato: And Charmides 
Son of Glauco. Glauco before he was twenty Years 
old had taken upon him to be an Orator, and 
aimed at ſome great Office in the Common-Wealth, 
not to be wrought off from this Fancy which made 
him every where appear ridiculous, until addreſs'd 
by ſome Friends to Socrates, who made him ac- 
know his own Error and Ignorance of that 
which he had undertaken. On the contrary, his 
Son Glance of excellent Parts, fit for any Office in 
the Common- Wealth, yet timerouſly ſhunning all 
public Affairs, was by Szcrates induced to undertake 
the Magiſtracy. 

* Niceſtratus Son of Theodotides and his Brother 
Theodotus. | 

* AEantodorus, and his Brother Apollodorus. 

Lyſanias, Father of Æſchines. 

o Cherecrates, Brother to Chærephon, betwixt 
whom there was a great Quarrel, but reconciled by 


Socrates, 


© Paralus, Son of Demodocus, whoſe Brother was 


| Theages. 


* Antipho, a Cephiſican, Father of Epigenes : 
with whom he diſcourſes of Self-ſufficience, 1 
gratis, and of Veracity in Xenophon. 
 Eumares a Phliafian, and Xenomedes an Athe- 
nian. : 

Beſides theſe, there are with whom Socrates diſ- 
courſed and inſtructed. 

 Ariſtodemus firnamed the little, who would not 
ſacrifice, pray, or uſe divination, but derided all 
ſuch as did, was by Socrates convinced. 

s Ariftarchus troubled that he had a Charge of 
Kindred lying upon him, by Socrates converted to 
a willing Liberality towards them. 

-- Þ® Putheris, who returning from Travel, his 
Lands taken away, his Father having left him no- 
thing, choſe rather to follow a Trade than to apply 
himſelf to Friends, but diverted by Socrates. 

i Diedorus, whom Socrates perſwaded to' take 

Hermogenes. 


k Enthydemus, who had collected many Sentences 
of Poets and 


Sophiſts, though he excelled all his 
Equals, and hoped no leſs of his Superiors, who was 
Socrates conſtrained to acknowledge his own 


and Tgnorance, and departed much troubled. 
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„Hippias, an Elian, with whom Socrates diſ- 
courſed of Juſtice. : 

n Nicomachides, Pericles, and Iphicrates, with 
whom he diſcourſed concerning the Office of a Ge- 
neral. » Into the laſt he infuſed Courage, by ſhew- 
ing him the Cocks of Midas” bruſtling againſt thoſe 
of Callias. 

2 Th-etetus diſputing of Knowledge, he dimiſt, 
inſpired as it were with divine Wiſdom. | 

 Euthyphron who intended to accuſe his own 
Father, he difſwaded. 

With Pharrbaſius a Painter, Clita a Statuary, 
and Pi/tias an Armourer : He diſputes in Xenophon 
concerning their ſeveral Arts. | 


CH AP. XVII. 
His Writings. 


'T Hy who affirm that * Socrates writ nothing (as 
Cicero, Plutarch, Dian Chryſaſtam, Ariſtides, 
Origen, and others) mean in reſpect to his Philoſo- 
phy, in which Kind be never wrote any Thing 
himſelf, but what he diſcourſed was committed to 
Writing by Xenophon, Plato, and others of his 
Scholars. Hence the Works of Plate (particularly 
Pheds) went under the Name of Socrates, and are 
ſo cited by Ar iſtotle; but that ſome Things were 
written by Socrates himſelf, is evident from thoſe 
who affirm, 


u He writ together with Euripides, and aided 
him in making T ragedies, whence MAngſiloc hus, 


The Phrygians is Euripides' new Play; 
But Socrates gave it the beſt Array. 


And again, Euripides is Heer d by Socrates and 


New thou with Pride and Self-conceit o erf ; 
But all the Cauſe ta Socrates thou oweſft. 


Hither refer we that of Cicero, who faith, 
when Euripides made his Play Oreftes, Socrates re- 
voked the three firſt Verſes. He writ alſo ſome 


Fables of Æſep in Verſe, not very elegant, menti- 


oned by Plato, Plutarch and Laertius, beginning 
thus : 


To theſe who dwelt in Corinth, Æſop ſaid, 
Virtue with vulgar Wiſdom be not tueigb d. 


A Pean or Hymn in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 
One that went under his Name beginning thus. 


Dzlian Apollo, and thou fair, 
Diana, hail ; immortal Pair. 


is by Dyoni/iderus denied to be his: This is men- 
tioned alſo by Plata, to which ſome add, 
The Encomium of Gryllus Son of Xenophon, ſlain 
in the Aantinean Fight, which the Diſagreement 
of Times will not allow; more certain it is he 
framed | 
f y Dighywes ou he gave to Æſchi nes, ſeeing 
im in Want, that he might get Money by them ; 
to theſe add, l e 
Epiſtles, ſome whereof are publiſhed by Leo Ala- 
tius ; that he writ more is implied by Arrian and 


Athene@us, 


Socrates bis Epiſtles, 
Epiſtle I. 


you ſeem unacquainted with my Reſalutions, elſe 

you would not have ſent the ſecond Time, and en- 
larged your Offers; but you believe Socrates, as 
well as the Saphiſts, mercenary of his Counſel, * and 
that what I writ before was not real, but only to 
draw great Overtures from you : Therefore now 
you promiſe IVaonders, in Confidence to ablige me by 
your many P _ to quit my Intereſt and Commerce 
with the Athenians, and t come over to you, J 
think it moſt unſceming a Philoſopher to ſell his Ad- 
vice, and e contrary to my Practice; Art 
ever fince by God's Command I firſt entered into Phi- 


 loſophy, I was never known to take any thing, but 


keep my Exerciſes in publick, * for every one to hear 
that will; I neither lock the Door when I teach, as 
is reported of Pythagoras, nor go abroad to the Mul- 
titude, and exatt Maney of the Hearers, as fame 
beretofare have done, and ſome in our Times yei d; 
1 have enough from within myſelf, Mauld I accept of 
more from others I know not where ta depoſite it, 
nor whom to better than the Givers them 


e, 
* J ſuſpet, I ball be thought tonpro- 
vt dent to c in ; 4 „ I can receive bo 

they tba 


like © you, impart of 
they will ſeek to in. what is ours, 
Beſides, I have not Leiſure to board up Mani, 


S 0 CR 
Riches * for 


Part III. 
bat wvorder at them thut y, they 
their rum Sake, and have a high Opinion of them- 
ſelves for their Means, who neglect Learning to ad- 
diff themſelves to Gain, and fo become admired for 
their Riches, derided for their Ignorance, efteemed 


all Things except themſelves. * But if we 
ann to have Recourſe to Friends, * 5 pats 
on others to eat their Bread, how 2 that we 
are not aſhamed to ſuffer the ſame ? Do 
we not know that 115 Md 1 for 
their Wealth, and if Fortune turn, they live in all 
Diſreſpett ? They are not fuly contented when they 
are in Efttem, becauſe it is not for their own Sakes, 


but in diſeſteem are much more diſcontented, being. 


themſelves the Cauſe of their own Diſhonour. 

Firfl therefore, you were _—_— you did ima- 
gine Socrates would do that for Money which he 
would not without, not knowing that many Occaſi- 
ons, but chiefly the 2 of my Country detain 
me. Wonder not that I ſay I diſcharge my Country's 
Buſineſs, being not employed either in Army or Court, 
every one ought to apply * to that which he is 
capable r; * Things above his Reach he muſt leave 
to others, and perform thoſe that are within his Com- 
paſs: And in ſuch Cities as this, not only Counſel- 
lors, or Commanders for Sea or Land are requiſite, 
but ſome likewiſe, that may admoniſb others in their 
Offices ; for it is“ nothing ſtrange, that they fall, as 
it were * under the I, 257 of therr Charge, 
and need a Goad to waken them : Over theſe God 
hath placed me, for which I become, and not with- 
out Cauſe, odious to them. 


your Subjects and yourſelf , 
not learned to comman 


. 99 
Friends, we Pond not go this Fay, for I heard the 
Dzmon's Voice: The greater Part were angry, 
as if bad trifled at a Time fo fericus ; ſome few 
were perſuaded to ge along with me another Way, 
and got ſafe home ; one that came from the other; 
brought word they were all flain : Some Horſemen 
returning the Purſuit, had fallen upm them, 
whom they at fir/t "ffs but being at laft encloſed 
by them, who were more in Number, they gave back, 
and were in the End oppreſſed and killed ; be that 
brought this News was danger wounded, and 
5 only by the Help of his Shield. I have 40% 

Inftruftions from God foretold many Events to 
particular Perſons. 

You offer Part of your Kingdim, and invite me to 
it, not as to a changed Government, but to rule both 
But I confi;s, I heb. 
, and would no mire under-— 
take to rule, not knowing hot, than to play at Dice, 
having never been taught : And doubtleſs, if other 
Men were of the ſame Mind, there would be fewer 
Troubles in Life ; whereas now the Confidence of 


ſuch as are ignorant, - undertaking Things they do 


not underſtand, occafions theſe many Difturbances : 
Hence is it, they make Fortune greater than ſbe ts, 
and by their own Fall 7 ber Power. Beſides, 
J am not ignorant, that a King ought to be more ho- 
noured and admired than a private Perſmn, and as 
I would not undertake to be a Horſeman, having no 
Skill in Horſemanſhip, but had much rather be a Foot- 
man, tho the Charge be leſs honourable : The ſame 
is my Opinion as touching Kings and private Per- 


But be, in whom I moſt confide, will not ſuffer me ſons, nor puffed up by Ambition will I defire more 


to go, he kncws better than myſe;f what is good for 
ne; when I reſolved to come to thee he with-held 


me, and when thou ſenteſt the ſecond Time, forbid fer he was 
fought to riſe higher in Place, but for aiming at 


me; I dare not diſabey him. Pindar taught this 


Wiſdom, Jaying, hen God pcints out the Begin- 
ning of any Work, it is the direct Way to obtain 
Virtue, the End 


3 De Verſes are much to 
this Purpoſe. Other Poets have ſaid as much of the 
Gods, that what is undertaken with their Advice 
ſucceeds well ; but what without God, is unprofitable 
to the Undertakers. The wiſeft Cities of Greece 
conſult the Oracle of Delphi, and as many as follitu 
it have good Succeſs, who do not, moſt commaniy re. 
_ ot 2 A mba 
et not wonder, i ve m Faith to 
what I rudy Rab Ft how met with 
nt a frw alike incredulous ; mo thoſe that were 
in the Delian Fight did not believe me; I was then 
in Arms, and ſallied out of the City with the Ptople 
to shirmiſh ; many of us were diſperſed in Fight, and 
as we came to a certain Way, the accuſtomed Sign 
came ibn me; I et, and ſaid, in my Opinion, 


glorious 


fit je 


Hein. They who invented the Fa + { 


Bellerophon ſeemed to imply ſomething to this Purpoſe, 
h eft with 75 ortunes, not becauſe he 


Things above bim, and being thrown down from his 
Hopes, led the reſt of his Life poorly and ignomint- 
oufly, driven ocks out of Cities into the Wilder- 
neſs, and ſhunning Path-ways, nat what we common- 
ly call fo, but the Freedom wherewith every one ar- 


ders his Life. But let this be taken het the Prets 


pleaſe, my Reſolution you naw hear again, that [ 


will not change this Place for that, * conceiving thts 
er me; nor is God willing I ſhould, who hath 
been ever until nat, my Cunſellor and Guide, 


Epiſtle II. 
Y OV are not ignorant how great Efeem tue have 


of Chærephon, who being choſen Ambaſſador by 
the City to the Peloponneſians, will perhaps came t 


you ; @ Philoſopher is entertained with /mall Trouble, 


but tht Journey is dangerous, eſpecially becauſe of the 


4 This Interpretation foeam to be — 4ord;,” . » Ocherwit f Repding' welriigua, —=g 453 
T6» wiv Ireen Arles, va Ae. Others N paiv briges 3 by which have ſome to find perhags the true 
Fave fey ts e eee Perhaps, 
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Tumults that are there at this Time, from which, if 
thou protect him, thou wilt preſerve our Friend, and 
infinitely engage us. 


ATP of Amphipolis was commended to me at ſtudy to be rich, I _ to live 


Potidæa, he is now coming to Athens, _ 
thrown out of his Houſe by the People; for at 


ſent Affairs are much embroiled and clouded t 


but I believe within a little while they will clear "a 
In aſſiſting him, you will oblige a deſerving Perſon, 
and benefit both the Cities; Amphipolis, 4% by re- 
belling it incur irremediable Danger ; ours, left we 
be invaluved in their Troubles, as at this preſent we 
are reduced almaſt ts Extremity for Potidza, 


Epiſtle IV. 


M with Critobulus, I perſuaded him to flu- 

dy Philoſophy ; but I think be is of another 
Mind, fb more addifted to airs of State, in 
which "be intends to make Choice of the fitteſt Method 
and beſt Infiruftor, for the moſt excellent ſojourn now 
in Athens, and with many of them we are intimate. 
Thus much concerning bim; as for us, Xantippe and 
the Children are well, and I continue to do, as when 
you were with me. 


Epiſtle V. 


WE hear you are at Thebes, and Proxenus i gone 

into Aſia, to take Part with Cyrus; whether 
your Deſigns will proſper God knows, they are here 
condemned by many, for it is conceived unfit the Athe- 
nians ſhould aſſiſt Cyrus, throe* whoſe Means they 
were deprived of Command by the Lacedæmonians, 
and fight fer him wh fought againſt them. It is 
not therefore ſtrange if the State being altered, ſome 
be ready of themſelves to accuſe you of temporiſing, 
and the better your Succeſs 15, the greater will be 
their Calumnies; for I am well acquainted with the 
Diſpeoſitiens of ſome. But fince we have undertaken 
this, let us prove ourſelves honeſt Men, and call to 
Mind what we uſe to ſay of Virtue, accounting this 
ene of the beſt Sentences of the Poet, Our Father's 
Houſe muſt not be diſcredited. Know therefore, 


that to War theſe two are requifite, Courage and 


Bounty ; for this we are loved of our Friends ; for 
that, feared of our Enemies: Of both, thou haſt do- 
meſtict Precedents, 


Epiſtle VI. 


I Have taken ſuch Care of your Strangers as you de- 
fired, and retained one to plead their Cauſe before 


m Read aloy vwdey tiv, &c. 


— nalanaCur 15 "Apiar, of heals os vi *Aclar. | | k Ir * 
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the P , k a Friend ours, who 

the red to e, out of his my 
4 . 

- As for that which you write in Fe 


Wealth, and ſuch as are ſolicitous po, + — 


is not unreaſonable. Firfl, | becauſe u 


I might receive many Gifts and Legacies ving 
and dead Friends ; yet 1 freely diſclaim them, and 
» for a Man thus inclined, to be by others judged mad, 
is nothing range: But we _ examine not this 
only, but the reſt of our Life ; and fince we diſagree 
in the Uſe, no Wonder that we differ in the Acqui- 


fition of * Riches ; my Diet ts very Na. my Ha- 


bit the ſame in Winter as in Summer : I never wear 
Shoes, I am not taken with popular Applauſe, but 
with the Study of Wiſdom and In Integrity. But they 
who are intemperate, luxurious in Meat, not every 
Year, but every Day putti - new Apparel, are 
tranſperted with unlawful Delights ; — as thy 
who loſe their natural Complexion baue Recourſe to 
Paint, ſo theſe loſing the true Glory of Virtue, 
which every one ought to have, fly to that which de- 
pends upon Complaiſance with others, courting wul- 
gar Applauſe with Largeſſes and Feaſts, Hence J 
ſuppoſe it comes, that they need much Wealth ; thy 
themſelves cannot live upon & little, nor will others 
admit them into their Society, unleſs they receive a 
Salary for commending them. 

But my Life is well as to both theſe + I will not 
deny but in ſome Things I may fail, I on that 
wiſeft Men prefer thoſe, moſt Men theſe ; * __ 

me upon Gu ud tha 
at 


ing ſometimes within 
he exceeds us, in that ＋ Ned red 6 / Ag it 


is the Property erty of a moſt excellent Nate, not to want 
any Thing, and to comprehend within himſelf all that 
be enjoys. Thus is be 2 than 2 who imi- 
tates the meft wiſe, and h _ reſembles the 
meſt bappy. If Rey wn could do this, Ric s were to 
be pre Ls oh» ; e Virtue only can obtain * 
olly to forſake the real Good to pur 3 wow 

ſfoens ng. Hence I cannot eafily be perſuaded but that 
my Condition is better than theirs, | 

„As for Children, who as you ſay ought to be 
vided for,” the Care that I take for them, all 1 


may ſee, I know but one Ground Wi: 
rudy The Fool who repoſeth his 1 ap 2 


ſelſeth not that which he bath, dE woke eek 
more miſerable than others, in that they, who are p- 
ie wiſe berraft ter. But 
he, out of an Opinion Ser Long neglect- 
. e Plenty. Balder, 
that he never yet obtained Man's eſſential Good, is 
deprived of Hope theres f for the future. Nor it it 
5 that ſuch a lag - on 1 to Vir- 
tue, who is entangled in the * 


A 


are 


part Ill. 
are Maſters in all i mg Arts, and in the 
Charms of Pleaſures which glide into the Soul thro 
every Senſe, and drive out all wiſe and ſound Fudg- 
ment. 


then.can be chooſe but give his Children 
Occaſion of Folly rather than Inflruftion, who not 
only in Words but Actiont expreſſeth that in theſe 
Things he hath placed his Hope, who not provin 
good, their Subſftence fails, and they die miſerab 
fer Want of Food, juſtly puniſbed for their Idlenefs. 
Parents are by Law enjoined to bring up their Chil- 
dren till they are Men. But you, E ſome Ci- 
tizen, may ſay to his Sons greedy to inherit, ſpare 
me not dying, and whilſt you live rely for Mainte- 
nance upon me, tho dead not aſhamed to lead a Life 
more lazy than Death; you expect that my Fortunes 
ſhould extend To others, even after my Deceaſe, but 


your cn are not competent for yourſelves whilſt you 
are yet alive. 


ther and a Patriot. My Fortunes in the Eflimate 
of other Men are mean, but in the Effect nothing in- 
fer ir to the Rich, I will not leave my Children 
Money, but a mere honourable Heritage, diſcreet 
Friends, whom, as long as they keep they 
as Neceſſaries, and if they uſe them ill, doubtleſs 
they would uſe their Money worſe. 
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can want 


101 
but fuch Guardians at will have a Care of them and 


Wealth. No Hiftory makes mention of any Man that 


hath been made better by Riches; a tried Friend in 
this is to be preferred before tried Gold, that he is not 
beneficial to every one who deſires him, but to thoſe he 
loves beft. Nor does he ſupply only the Neceſſities of 
Life, but is ſerviceable as well to the Soul of bim 
that hath him, and is met conducing to Virtue, 
without which nothing profiteth ; but we will conſi- 
der more exattly upon theſe Things when we meet; 


thus much may ſerve as a curſory Anſwer to your 
Demand. 


Epiſtle VII. 


Wander not at what you write, that you do ſuſ- 
pet? the thirty continue the ſame Mind to us ſince 


Such rough Speeches happily he will your Departure, which they had when you were 
uſe to bis Children, taking the Liberty both of a Fa- here. 


As ſoon as you were gone, they began to have 
a Jealouſy of me, and there paſt among them a 

urmur that theſe Things were not done without 
Socrates z within few Days they cited me to the Court, 
where 2 Complaints were preferred againſt me, 
and when I defended myſelf, they commanded me to 
go to the Pyreum to apprebend Leon, their Inten- 
tion was to put bim to Death, that they might en- 


But if to you, who know the Negligence of Friends, joy his Eflate, and make me Partner in their In- 


I ſeem to give ill Advice ; I anſwer, that all Men 
are not alike affected to their Friends, for ſome take 
Care of them after they are dead, and it is likely 
that ours are not of a negleci ſul Humnur, but pleas'd 
with the paſt Advantage they have received by us, no 
leſs than with the preſent of a ſhort Benefit, the Re- 
quital is ort; 


efits produce a Return juſtly. He anſiuered not a 


Juſtice ; when 1 refuſed, and ſaid ſomething to this 


Effet, that I would never willingly ſubſcribe to an 
unjuſt AF. Charicles was preſent and inwardly 
vexed. Socrates, ſaith he, deſt thou think to 7 
thus peremptorily, and not ſuffer ten thouſand Ill. 

Charicles, ſaid J, but none fo heinous as to do un- 


ord, nor any of the reſt, 


ng | 
equal to their — and I foreſee that what is mine, but ever fince they have liked me the worſe. 


will hereafter more gracious to my Friends, 
and therefore I a no Rewards of them. I ac- 
count nothing f equal Fulue in Exchange with Phi- 


leſeplby but Friendſhip, nor like the Sephifts, have [I 1 


any Diffidence of thoſe Things that are mine, for be- 
ing old they renew, and in their decaying v Age flou- 
riſh, which makes them more acceptable to the Diſ- 
cipies, and their Father more efteemed ; * Living be 
ctains Honour, dead is thought worthy of Memory, 
and if be leaue a Kinſman behind him, they will re- 
ſpe him like his Nephews and Brethren, and ſhew 


bim all Ki „ as being allied to him by more than 
a natural Affmity ; neither, if they would, can they 
neglect him in nes, no more than we can 


Aigbt them who are near to us in Bleed; for Affinity 
in Soul forceth them ta relieve the Son F the Dead 
as if be were their awn Brother ; when they call to 
mind his Father, whoſe Diſpenour they account their 
cn. e. 4 9 | 
Now judge if I order rs ill, or take no 
Care for ms Cider, 62 Chow | dis thy bell be 
deſtitute of Necefſarics, who: leave them not Wealth, 
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yer Affairs ſucceed as they report, there is 
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As for your ſeme were then preſent, reported that 
5 


ucceed to your Ni; that the T hebans 
in your Exile received you kindly, and will aſſiſt your 
Return to their utmoſt. Some were troubled at this 
News, and the more becauſe it leſſened their Hopes 
of Supply from Lacedzmon ; they who came 
along with the Ambaſſadors, affirmed, that the La- 
cedæ monians were engaged in a great War, and 
the Ephori hearing of theſe Troubles, were diſcon- 
tented, and ſaid, that the Lacedzmonians bad not 
entruſted them with the City to ſee it deſtroyed ; * for 
if they would have done ſo, it were eaſy for 
them who had the Command, being withal inſtigated 
thereunto by the Corinthians and T hebans, and that 
the City might be better governed under an Oligar- 
chy than, a Democracy. F all this be true, and 

eat 
Likelrhood that your coming in with the T he- 
bans, the Lacedzmonians nat aiding theſe, all Things 
here may be eafily compoſed. Beſides, many of the 


Natives who now are you through Fear, if they 
perceived never ſo little that you were firm, will rea- 


dily 


-_ SOCRATE S. 
4 orſake this Party, becauſe in this Government 
of the 


City nothing is left them entire, but through 
many and continual Enormities all is in Confufton ; 
the greater Part is rtvelted as well as you, the reſt, 
if they bad the leaſt Encouragement from abroad 
har ſuffer the e that you have. So that if ns 
other, yet this Example would manifeſt, that. the 
greateſt Unhappineſe » of Cities is the Wickeaneſs of 
their Rulers ; for they are ſo blinded with ſelf-mte- 


Part III. 


, that they will not „ the they fee ll Things 
nr "hey firſt ible, think 


te ſettle Affairs, continuing Bamiſbments, Sequiſtra- 
— * Deaths ; —— ay is en ill 
an bes for a Re the Cauſe 
4 Diſeaſe — 4 incurable ; you Belk 
well to have a Care of yourſelf, for all that are here 
n M ad wiſely, to be freed 
from à heavy and grivvens Tyranny. 
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del (mit a Content Diver tiſemeut for the Reader, who can exper? little in that Kind from « 


Subject ſo ancient and particular, but) as a neceſſary Supplement to the Life of Socrates. 
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SCENE I. 


Strepſiades, Phidippides, Servant. 


Strep. Oli. oh, 
| Great Fove, how long a Night is this, 
how endleſs ! 
WilPt nc'er be Day? I heard the C-ck again, 
Yet ſtill my Servants ſnore ; tis but of late 
They durſt do thus: « Curſe o this War that 
awes me, 
And will not ſuffer me to beat the Rogu 
My good Son ſleeps too, wrap'd o'er Head n 
Well, let me try to bear them Company; 
Alas, I cannot, ſo perplex'd and tortut d 
With Charges, Bills for Horſe- meat, Intereſt: 
All for this hopeful Son, who in's curl'd Locks, 


Aids Matches, keeps his Coach, and dreams of 
Horſes, 


Whilſt I 2 ) ſee th'un welcome Moon 
Bring on the Quarter- day, and threaten Uſe- money. 


— ſnuff the Light, bring my Account · book 
hither, 


That I may ſum my Debts and Intereſt : 


This is the Miſery that ruins me; 

His very Sleeps are taken up with Horſes. 
Phid. How many Courſes will the Manage hold? 
* Many a weary Courſe thou lead 'ſt thy 

Father. 


But how much more owe I than this to Pafia / 
Three Pound t' Aminias for Chariot W heels. 
Phid. Go Sirrah, take that Horſe and turn him 


out, 


| Sing, Age thas bak wen d me out of all my 


Charges at Law will eat me up, my Creditors 
Threaten to ſue me to an Execution. 
* Night, and tols © 
ather ? 
Gate 3 I cannot fleep, the Seriv'ner doth fo bite 


Phid. Ja letae ref» line longer,” 
All theſe will one Day 


noun dp Head, 
Let's fee, 4 Pound to Paſia, ha! twelve Pound Curs'd be the Hour 221 27 firſt ſaw thy Mother, 


To Pafia, how laid out? to buy ® Coppatis : 
Would fad paid this Eye for him. 

Phid. Hold, Phils, 

You're out of the Way, begin again. 
Strepſ. Ay, this, © 


I liv'd before maſt ſweetly. in the 


Coumry, 
Wal Socks.» with Sheep and Bees, n. and 


rapes, 
Till from the Merwchen Houle wok l. 
This Nicce of Megacles out of the City, \ 


n The Athenians = Tome We nth tn Setters entice Edi, u ele n 


1 Well 


Part III. S O C- 

ell faſhion d, bi hank, and richly cloathed ; 
: 7 married, as 1 and lay together : 
J ſmelling ſtrong of Drugs — greaſy Wool; 
* ſhe of Unguents, Crocus, wanton Kiſſes, 
Of vain Expence, Dainties and Luxury ; 
] will not tell the idle Life ſhe led, 
And yet ſhe ſpun, that I have often told her, 
Shewing this Coat, you ſpin a fair Thread, Wo- 

man. 

Serv. Sir all the Oil i' th' Lamp is waſted. 

Strepſ. Ha! 
Why didſt thou put in ſuch a drunken Wick ? 
If thou wert near me I would beat thee. 

Serv. Why Sir ? 
Strepſ. Becauſe the Wick is thicker than the Oil. 

Well, my good Wife, and I berwixt us 
At laſt this Son ; about his Name we di r'd 3 
She'd have it ſomething that belong'd to Horſes, 
Callippides, Xantippus, or Charippus ; 
I from his Grandfather, Phidenides. 
Long time we wrangled thus, at laſt agreed 
He ſhould be call'd Phidippides ; thus Son 
She takes, and ſtroaking kindly, thus inſtructs him, 
When thou art grown a Man frequent the City, 
© Follow the Faſhion, keep a Coach and Hordes, 
Like Megacles thy Uncle.” No, faid I, _ 
Go im a homely Coat, and drive thy Goats 
Into! Phelleus, as thy Father doth. 
But my Advice 'prevail'd ſo little on him, 
That now he waſtes my Means in keeping Horſes, - 
Which all this Night 1 have been thinking how 
To remedy, and now have found the Way; 
To which could I perſuade him, I were happy. 
Phidippides, Phidippides. 


R 


Phid. 10 „Sir? 
Str ifs me, me *. 
Phid. Here, Sir. * * 
2270 Doſt love me ? | 
r God of Horſes. 
not name 


Tune for zn. 
But if thou lou ſt me truly, nr. 

O Son, be rul' . 

Pbid. In what ſhould L be ruld ? 


Bur pray what 


AT E S. 8 


Phid. Who can theſe be? 

| Strep. SE A hen et 6 red 
They are, and buſted in continual Study. 

Phid. Oh now I knew de Werke thet you 


mean, 
The — wan, proud, bare · ſoot, begging Fel- 


W hole evil "Genius s are Socrates 

And Cherephon. 
Strep/. Peace, talk no more ſo idly ; 

If you'll obey a Father, let me ſee you 

Give o'er your Horſes and turn one of theſe. 
Phid. Not I, by Bacchus, no tho' you ſhould 

tempt me 

With all“ Legora's Breed of Racers. 

Strepſ. Dear Son, be rul'd and learn. 

Phid. W hat ſhould I learn? 

2 "Tis faid they have two Tongues, and 

one m 
Able to prove any Injuſtice Reaſon; 
Couldſt thou but learn that Language, we were 
made, 
And might difpute our ſtubborn Creditors 
Out of the Debts I have incurr'd for thee ; 
They get not then a Penny more than Words. 
Phid. I cannot do't, were I fo lean and pale, 
I durſt not look a Jockey in the Face. 

Strapſ. By Ceres then, you ſtay with me no longer. 
You, nor your Coach-Horſe, nor your 
But all n ck out of my Doors. 

Phidip. My Uncle . will neither ſer 
Me nor my Horſes want, ſo long I care nat. Exit. 


a SCENE u. 
Strepfiades, Scholar. 
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Sirqpſ THO! I have ird. I'll not give over thus, 


my other tne. rn 


To katn this Are: B But how can I, by Age 

Dull and forgetful, reach ſuch Subtleties ? 

Vet on I will, why ſhould I doubt? Ho, Friend. 
Schol. W JO, R 


22 75 St PTS Cerinnian Phede's San. 
*T was rudely done to. knock ſo hard, 


y have made 
My labouring Brain of a Notion. 


ba Fang ma, . n. 


bat Notion wae's that prov'd abortive ? 
is lawful to diſcover * 
But Fellow-Scholars. * 

Then you may me, 
2 to be one of 
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How many of her Feet a Flea could leap, 

For one by Chance had bit Cher s Eye-brow, 

And leapt from thence upon the of Socrates 
Strepſ. How could he meaſure this ? | 
Scbol. Moſt dexterouſly. 

Both Feet o' th' Flea he dipt in melting Wax, 


Which trait congeals to Shoes; theſe he plucks off, 
—_ __ them more exactly meaſures it. 


LS pray + how ſubtle are theſe Wits ! 
ould hear their other YR 


If you 
You would ſay ſo indeed. 
Strepſ. Pray what was that ? 


Schol. This Cherephon the Sphetian ask'd him 


once, 
If a Gnat ſounded from her Mouth or Tail. 
Strepſ. And what ſaid he ? 
Schol. It had a ftrait thin Gut, 
At End of it a Bladder, into which 
The Air being forc'd, ſounded in breaking =. 
Strepſ. Then I 1 that a Gnat's Tail's 
Trum 
How bleſt is this Anatomift of Gnats! 
Sure he can hide himſelf from purblind Juſtice, 
That knows ſo well theſe dark inteſtine Ways. 
Why ſhould we cry up Thales any longer ? 
Come open me your Phronti/fterium, 
And quickly let me ſee this Socrates ; 
I long to learn; open the Door. — O Hercules, 
What ſtrange Beaſts have we here ? 
Scbol. Why do you wonder? 
Whom do they look like, think you? 
Strepſ. Like the poor 
Lacedemonian Captives ta'en at > Pylus. 
Why look they ſo intently on the Ground? 
Theſe ſeek out Things that appertain to Earth! 
Oh they ſeek Leeks; trouble yourſelves no more, 
Friends, 
F 
Schal. Come let's go in 
Strepf. Let's ſtay a little while, and talk with 
em. 
Scbol. No, no, they cannot long endure the Air. 
Strepſ. What's this? for Heaven's fake ſay ? 
ebe This is Aſtronomy. 
Strepſ. And this? 
| Schol, Geometry. 
Strepſ. But we | is it good for ? 
— To meaſure Land. 
What, Arable, or Paſture? 
$47 des the whole Earth. 
Strepſ. A Jeſt indeed! © 
That were a mighty Help to Husbandmen ! 
Schol. Here's all the World; and this is Athens. 
Strepſ. How ? | 
I'll ſcarce believe that; What's become o'th' Judges? 
Where the Cicennians, my 2 


g The School diſcovered ; te Sali or eee, 


Soca eie or Rae „ 


SOCRATES 


b mt: 


Strep. Ay, almoſt firetch'd in Pieces betwixt u, 
Pericles; and where is Lacedemon ? + 
trepſ. *Tis too nigh us, with all Skill 

b i ureter of?” 

Schol. It is not poſſible. 
K Strepſ. . you will rue it then. 

ut what Man's that er in the Basket? 

Schol. That's he? AP 

Strepſ. He, what he? 

Schol. — 

Strepſ. How, Socrates 4 
Call him 


Schal. Call bim yourſelf, I'm not at Leiſure. 


SCENE III. ; 


Strepfiades, Socr ates. 


Str O Socrates. | 
” Ha Seer, * Why doft thou cal me mortal? 


2 Firſt, I would gladly know what thou 
doſt there? 


Socr. S 
Strepſ. Why rern 
Not from the Ground? - © + 
Secr. I could not elevate 10 
My Thoughts to Contemplation of theſe i 
Uoleſs my Intellect were thus ſuſpended; = 
wry . 
; KA 
i I Gen, I ſhould find'r 
Though 1 fought ne'er fo ſtrictl op tad down: 
For the magnetic Virtue of he Earth wag 
Would draw away the Humour of my Brain, 
Juſt as we ſee in Noſe-ſmart,* - A 
Strepſ. How, how's that? " | 
bah he Bra dw . Humour ot of Ne 
mart ? 
Come down, ſweet Socrates, and teach me ickly 
The Knowledge of thoſe Things for which ' CINE. 
Socr. What cameſt thou for? + 
Str 
With 


* * 
Sy - 


To learn the Art of Speaking,! - 
and Ufury Lem tort in Pieces, ; 
Toſt up and forc'd to pawn all my Goods. 
S$cr. On what did yon run in Debt? 
Strepſ. By Horſes eaten into this Conſu ; 
Ard I ould karn of you fome other Danguags 
4 — teacheth 744 we, LB for — 
y all the Gods, | 
Secr. By js, FR gi you whe rr | 
Thoſe Gods che City er! 
Strepſ. How then — 2 | ne 
By Copper Farthings, like the Byzantines ? © 
Socr. Woulit thou be okilfl in divine Ain? 


* a 
5 tr. 


„ > nee 


een e 16g 
ſuch there be) I wou'd, T ſcarce can hold from 1 


TINT With the | Seer... Jeit not profanely in ſuch ſacred Rites : 
M my for the Swarm of Gods come fin 


SO Cher, Come Virgin Miſtreſſes of — 
/ 12. Let's viſit Palla: pregnant Bowers, | 
_ Seer, Sit down upon this Couch then. ©, The far renown'd. Cecropian Plain, 
| / © Where ſhines the Eleuſinian Fane, 
Ns 0 nl) Ae Where are the moſt retir d Abodes, 
Statues and Temples of the Gods: 
Strepſ. Why 2 Gand! ad. Boda 16. . © Where Altars blaze with Incenſe, where 
D'ye mean (like Fthamas) to ſacrific me? - © The Holy-day HKafts all the Year ; 
Socr. No, theſe are Rites that every one performs * Where the brisk Graces every Spring, 
At his Admiffion. And Youths with Virgins dance and ſing. 
Strepſ. But what ſhall I gain by ut | Str:pſ. Tell me, good Socrates, what Things 
Socr. Thou ſhalt be made moſt voluble in Speech, are theſe 


A very Rattle, bolting Words as fine as Flour. That peak fo finely? Are they Ladies ? 
Strepſ. io gy by Joon} — Socr. No, 
dered. e wols, |: Tepee 


Clouds, the Deities of idle Men ; 
Socr « x old Man, and itn tour Proper From theſe we have our Senſe, Diſcourſe, and 


high Capricio's, and elaborate Whimſies. . - 
Strep/. My Soul, methought, did kap, yas 
your "they were ſpeaking, 

292 And now moſt ſubtly would diſpute of Smoak, | 


« Ab POE ef 


* Bright Biber, Teverend 


berg N l n pla L 
ot not have wrapt m ng to m once again. 
4-4 55 Soc. Look vonder towards Parnes; look how 
r f 


- gently 
beer. 1 e — t Reb 
r the Moanmaic: 


In the Wide Gailens'of. Strepſ. What Things are theſe ? 1 * 1 
Or of his Chryſ tal behold em. 4 
b 2 20 Socr. There in de Elitrabee, look. el Vr 
* Or in Mauritian — — Strepſ. Yet I ſcarce ſee them. 
2 op of Ae port. © Bo Eithe chow fe them now, or thou art 
to our — boy” CM blind 
1 , "= | do, by Few great. Clouds 'for you 
; 1? IJ I. % '2 hold all ** 
; CHORD g. um the Cn. . . theſs Deitics _ 
We humid n Daiden, «i 6); hg Rey I thought them only :Miſts 
©The bright unboubded Clouds thus fle VVapours 
From our oft ie the-grembling!Flood, 1. & * Thou kneweſt ot then thoſe who maintain 
Above the ta Ain bp:Weoodg.q, os 7 il the Sophiſts. 
* To thoſe high VWateh-T owers,-whence at. 4 If theſe be Clouds, how comes it that they 
The hollowed fruktfiil Ground foryey;"! | look 


Rivers that in ſoſt Murmurs r n 5:1 

And the loud Sent rebelliods — oy | 

From thence" Heaven's rifle Eye diſplays Strepf..'Þ know. not quitly 3 © (4 2 | 

; © The: — — hv we 111 * 1 i They look like flyi leeces, but by Feve, b * 
we! © 2 Nothing at all like omen; theſe r Noſes. "4 


Like Women ? For the Clouds hare no ſuch Shape. 
Secr. No? What Shape have they then? | 


— fee. ** 00 0) 2: San tAnſwer to what IAK. 
Secr, Thanks, E Clouds, "for favouring Sire Auk me quickly. 
thas:our Prayer. | 41s, Dial, er be dera like » 
— "im ſpeak in T liunder to ww 2/7. 
Strepf. ert err dat am fo A Leopard, Bu or Wolf?; 7 
frighted, evans edt wctll (4 1 ow Strat 1 have, What then 
0 — * Athenjats anly were admitted, not Strangers ; if any * 
IRE r= argc: 1 The Secratick way of Diſpute by Queſtion. 
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They mock his Madneſs in a Centaur's Shape. 


© Of all the Meteor Sophiſts, thus ſtoop we; 
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Secr. The Clouds can take what Form they liſt, 


as when 
They ſee a hairy Fellow curl'd like Clitus, 


Strepſ. And when they ſee one that defrauds or 
plunders 
The Commonwealth, like Simon, What then do 
they ? 
Socr. They do reſemble him, turn ravenous | 
Wolves. Is Lightning ? 
This was the Reaſon Yeſterday, when they Soacr. When the Winds are ſhut, up cloſe, 
Beheld * Cleonzmus, they fled like Deer: They ſwell the Clouds like Bladders, and at laſt 
And ſeeing * Cliſtbenes, are now turn'd Women. 
Strepſ. Great Queens, if you are deſign'd to ſpeak 
to Mor 
Make me acquainted with your rumbling Voice. 
Chor. * All hail, old Man! who doſt on Wiſdom 


prey, 
© And thou the Prieſt of ſubtle T rifles, ſay, 
What wouldſt thou have with us? To none but 


gave Prodicus, to him as grave and wiſe; 
To thee, becauſe thou walk'ſ upright, thy Eyes 
Rowling on every Side, thy Look ſevere, 
* And barefoot many Miſcries doſt bear. 
Strepſ. Good Heavens! What Voice is this? 
How ſtrange and ſtately ! 
Socr. Theſe are our Goddeſſes; the reſt are Toys. 
Strepſ. Is then Olympian Fove no Deity ? 
Socr. —.— Fove? T here's no ſuch Thing, meer 
ancy. 
Strep. How ? 
Whence then proceeds all Rain? 
Secr. Only from theſe. 
Didſt thou e er ſee a Shower without them? Take 
The Clouds away, and Heaven muſt rain fair 
i Weather. | 
Strepſ. By Pbæbus thou haſt clear'd it well; 
till now 
I thought Jove made Water through a Sieve. 
But whence comes Thunder? When I'm fick, that 
frights me. 8 
Theſe thunder as they tumble up and down, 
How can that be? a 
Socr. » When they are full of Water, 
By their own Weight driven upon one another, 
They roar and break. | 
Strepſ. But who is it that drives them ? 


Socr. No, an #therial Whirlwind. +558) 
Strepſ. A Whirlwind! hum; I knew not that 
till now. 
But _— comes Lightning then, that glittering 
ire a 
Which terrifies and burns us? Fapiter . 
Uleth to dart this down on perjur'd Men. 
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ious 
e learns not ha faſt as he forgets em; 
II call him forth; what, ho Strepfiades; 
Come out, and bring your Bed along with you. 
wh. Fleas will hardly let me bring my- 


Strep. 
For I was by a Meal-man lately, 
Two Pecks. 
$ecr. That's not the Thing that I demand; 
I'd know which you conceive the faireſt Meaſure ; - 
The Trimeter, or the Tetrameter. 
_m—_— faireſt Meaſure, in my mind, is a 


Socr. Tis nothi you ſay. 
Strapſ. What will you lay, 
That your Tetrameter holds not a Buſhel ? 
Socr. Away, away; how dull thou art, and 
blockilh. 


But thou wilt be, perhaps, more apt at Rhime. 
— 2 Help can Rhimes afford me in my 
Socr, Firſt, they will make thee pleaſant in all 


pan; | 

Then thou ſhalt know which ſuits with Anapæſtic k, 
And which with Dactyles. 

Strepſ. DaQyles? I know that ſure. 

Secr. Why what's a DaQtyle ? 

What, but this ſame Finger? 
T has been a DaQyle Cer ſince I was 4 Child. 

Socr. Tart an unprofitable Dunce. 
Strepſ. I care not | 
For learning theſe Devices. 
Rr nigheſt? - FCSocr. What then wouldſt thou? 
- Thou'may'ft, perhaps, be like our Chere- Strepſ. That, unjuſt and cheating Sophiſty. 


phon, - Socr. But there are Things that muſt be learnt 
No, no: 1 You come to that; What Creatures are there maſ- 


culine ? 
Strepſ. Sure I know that, or I were mad indeed. 


A Ram, a Bull, a Goat, a Dog, a Pidgeon. 


want 


As if *twere into the Trephet ra Secr. * See how thou err'ft, that call'ft both 
Secr. On, on; Why ftayeſt thou gazing at the Male and Female 
y Door? © „ 3 51 A Pid 


Cher. © for thy Courage bleſt ; whoſe Streß. Right, by Neptune; How then muſt I? 
« Mat 25 heb aA owe * — x. Cock Pidgeon, and that a Hen. 
To Wiſdom ſoars, and leaves the young behind. Strep. A Pidgeon, Cock and Hen, ha! by this 


fi J Air, 


"ACT n. | 4. R 
\. | Socrates, Birch n. ut wie « 


| . Seer. A 
bar. B Chaves, an this Air I breathe, I never Thou calP| it Cardopus, but tis hc Cardopus, 


Met any thing fo ftupi#'as this Fellow, And therefore henceforth call it Cardeps. | 
As the Pan * "© ITS F | 
„eur 


Next 
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Next it is fit you know which Names are  matcu- 
line, 
And which are feminine, 
Strepſ. I know well which 
Are feminine I'm ſure. 
$:cr. Let's hear. 
Strepſ. Philina, 
Cletagora, Demetria, and Lyſinna. 
Socr. And which are maſculine ? 
Strepſ. A World, Philoxenus, 
Meleſias, and Aminias, 
Sacr. Thou art out. 
Strepſ. Are not theſe maſculine with you? 
Scr. By no means. 
How if you aw Aminias, would you call him ? 
Strepſ. Aminia, ho! 
Socr. What, make a Woman of him ? 


Strepſ. And Reaſon good; h* has thrown away Where I may meet with ſome. 
For I would ſteal the Moon one theſe Nights, | 
And will not fight. But to what Purpoſe learn I And hayipg got her, lock her in a 9, 

1 * I would keep a 1 


his Arms, 


Theſe common Trifles ? 

Sec r. Not ſo common neither: 

But come, lie down. 

Strepſ. What muſt I do? 

Socr. Conſider 
Within yourſelf the Buſineſs that concerns you. 

Strepſ. Not in this Bed, I thank you: if I muſt 
Lie down, I'll meditate upon the, Ground. 

Socr. But here's no Room beſides. 

Strepſ. Wretch that I am. 

How ſhall I be tormented with theſe Fleas! 

Socr. Now think into the Depth of thy Affairs; 
Try every Turn ang, Winding, every Double; 
And if you ſtick at any thing, giv't o'er, 

And to ſome other; but be ſure you ſleep not- 
Strepſ. Oh! oh! | 
Sccr. How now, the Matter? 

Strepſ. | am kill'd 
By theie Blood-ſuckers, theſe Corinthians. 

S$:cr. Do not torment yourſelf. | 

Strepſ. How can I chuſe, 

Wen I have neither Money left, nor Colour 99 

Scarce Life, no Shoes, grown almoſt to a Ghoſt 

with watching ? 

Secr. Now what think you, nothing? 

Strepſ. Ves, EA 
By Neptune. 
Soacr. What? 
Strep/. I'm thinking of the Fleas 
Will leave a Picce of me or not. 
8:cr. Death on thee, 


Stretſ. You might have brd your Curſe Pm 
dead already. 


t Eff-minate Cowards.. eng. thay % Object * 


dcrides, 


Of nothin 


A thouſand Times 
| Your Thoughts, diſle& your Bulgefs ime Atoms 


Paſs b by it a while, au come 49 it again. 


227 Ne'er riſe again, I'm bound e. 


5 a 


18 


T E 5. 5 888 Part 
Secr, Let's Lets e wins does h t hat, ill, tx 


ing ee? 5 1 \ 
Strepſ. 1 — hore me think on? ; 
Socr. 4 would you learn, v 
Strep. L have cd you that already. | Lad 4 
d learn to pay no Uſe 
Socr. Come then, cover yourſelf, and 8 


Strepſ. Alas! 
Socr.,Lye ſtill, and if geg Thus. 


Strepſ. Ho, my dear Sqcrates, ;;. 


6 
4 o 
- * o 


Socr. What is't old Man? 041 
J T have foand out what vi gg it. 

ocr As how. A. - 8-5 
Strep. Firſt tell me ; Bc! Pius a "oP 1 


alian Witch; 


Seer. What wilt thou get by that 
Strepſ. What,” if.the Mes "al 


Socr. How ſoft... 1. N 
. * 1 Uſe, you hae, s paid by 1 


. War Tag Bo 
Suppoſe that y 


To pay five 
Streß. 1 ho _ npt, or 


But like a n 
Allow them play, and flutter in the Air. | 
Strepf. Ih 4 ha't f the rareſt Way t6-cances 
A FF OR JODIE 
Sor, What ist? 2 2 boar 
25 Did you 


Vea meana f 


Strep. WA that the. Laer nt EP 
- Deed, d') Fe noch | * 
Thus Randing by b 


5 W. 
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9 - - _Phid, Who tells you fo? 
Str. Our Socrates the Melian, 
And Cherephin, that trace the Steps of Fleas. 
4; "yp 2 Pbid. How are you grown to ſuch a Height of 
Strep/. Yes, b Jeve there's none. | 5 adneſs 
Wil proſecute a Suit againſt the, He, As to believe ſuch melancholly Dreamers ? 
Sacr. Away, Thon ern: III teach no more. . Strepſ. Good Words: Defame not Men of ſuch 
Strep/. Dear Socrates + " % $+2 & ERP Wiſdom - 
Why ? a And Tubtle pirits; theſe live ſparingly, 
Seer. Thou fergetſt 28 falt a8 thou"canſt learn. Are never at. the eee 
Tell me the, firſt hing thou wert taught 2 Baths, whereas thou waſteſt my Means 
Strepſ, The firſt ; Hay let me fee; the y as if I were dead already. 


_ war Judt 
Socr. Piſh, thou 


Thing ſay yo Gm x fon and be their Scholar in my Room. 
How call you that we yſe to pax Our Meal in? * Pbid. What can be learnt that's good ot ſuch 
Wretch I have forgot it! 1 ” as they ae? 
Socr. See, deſerveſt thou rr 12 ve ! Strep/. All Things that are accounted Wiſdom, 
Forgetful to be d for a. Doge? ai f Boyz. 


i =P? 

Strepſ. Alas, what ſhall I do for iſ q; learn = And firſt to know thyſelf, and what a Dunce, 
The cheating Language, I'm quite undand: :: Thou art, how blockiſh, ruſtick, and forgetful. 
Good Clouds adviſe me what C wh J ſhall - = But ſtay a little, cover thy Face a W hile. 

Cho. * If an ingepious don mou haſt at liowe, . Phid. Alas ! my Father's mad, what ſhall I do, 
6 4 — hadſt beſt ſend him hbher in th RSOmm. Accuſe him to the Court of Folly, or 

_ 1 have a Son, and he's, R Beſpeak à Cohn for him, ſor he talks 
not learn, the more my der Idly, as he were drawing on? 


Che, © And with ths ſve ie. MT Serepſ: Coms on now. 
Strepſ.” Of a promiſing Perſon 0 Let's ſee what's that? 
His Mother, is a Woman of great Spir: As A Pigeon. 
Once more [Il try; if be refuſa, Lake. : Streph. Good; and that 
8 { FOR A Pigeo | 
Stay but a while, I'll be quickly back. Sr Both the came? ridiculous. 
2 95 Take ou make not ſuch Miſtakes hereafter. 
A C. . „ This you maſt call a Cock, and that a Hen. 
Strepfrades, Phidippides, Ao Phd. ON -Hen ? Is this the goodly Learning, Fa- 
ther, 
Strep. NOW 6 Cho ents You got fince your Admiffion amongſt theſe Earth- 
ere ? 5 worms? 
7 Strepſ. This and a great deal more; but being old, 
i 


Tanke hathpoſleftinou, Fran 1 foon forget what I am taught. 


By Fove ou are beſides yourſelf. Phid. 1 think 
Strepſ. See, i, he {wears yy. Fove, art thou *T was want of Memory made you loſe your Cloak. 
not mad 3 No, * 
At theſe Vears 6 ble there . 
Fan In Toh bt % val e Wr. Phid. An And r Shoes ? 
Well; Ie. A ITE 1 Strepſ.. Loſt for the common Good, 
T2 ls Che, recht d old Wien Tales Like Pericles :. But let's be gone and ſee 
Come, and 1 will hee what ſhall make thee You learn to obey me, and to wrong all elſe. 
A Man, e eſpe co L 0 WC Remember that I bought thee, when thou wert 
P Pretty; Bust bi n 2: =Y Put ſix Years old, a little Cart to play with. 
Strep: Thaw in oe: now. by Jeve, we - Phid. e you'll be the Grit that will repent 
erst Ivan 1 vt 6 


Ah Ser bon god ig ie, Barns, no 7 Strep. Fake you no Care for that, doas I bid yay 
no fuch Fhing as Faye... yell . 4 Ho, Sacra 7 


Lu brought my Son at laſt, 
17525 W N 5 4 vin 9% 1 be Te e his Will 
5 Hab Bs A Wi hirl-wigd We: 4 Ay, that's becauſe , 
Trude, wntavght, 3 


with our hungry Baskets. 


— | 


Dogan why proſe "ite. nnn 
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Strepſ. How Impudence ] doſt thou talk thus to 

thy Maſter ? 

Secr. So go hang, with what a ſeeming Grace 

was that pronounc'd ! 
How do you think that be ſhould ever learn 
To overthrow a nimble Adverſary, 
Or win a Judge s Heart with Rhetorick ? 

Strepſ. Fear not, but teach him; he's ingenious 
By Nature ; for when he was but a little one, 
He'd build you Houſes, and make Leather Coaches, 
And Ships, and cut Frogs out of Apple Parings. 
What's your Opinion then ? Do you not think 
He's a learn both Languages ? 

Or if not both, be ſure he learn the worſe. 
Socr. Well, we ſhall try what may be done with 
him. 
| Strep. Farewell, and ſo remember that in all I 
ſay that's juſt you learn to contradict me. 


ACT - IV. SCENE L 
Strepfiades. 


Strep/. TRE“ fifth, the fourth, the third, the 
ſecond ! hum; | 

The moſt abhorr'd and dreadful Day'sat Hand, 

'The old and new ; all I owe Money to 

Threaten to ſue, and vow my utter Ruin ; 

Yet I require nothing but what is juſt Reaſon : 

My Friend, forbear me till ſome other Time ; 

But they all anſwer me, Words are no Payment, 

Revile me, ſwear they'll put their Bonds in Suit, 

And let *em, what care . ſo my Phidippides 

Have —_ the Art of Cheating: I ſhall know 

reight ; 
It is but knocking at the School ; ho Son! 


SCENE II. 
Str epfiades, Socrates. 


Socr. SAve you, Strepfiades. 
Strepſ. The like to you. 
Firſt 7 take this Bag of Meal, for it is fit 
We pay our Duty to our reverend Maſter. 
Now tell me, has my Son attain'd the Art 
For which I plac'd him with you ? 
Socr. Ves, exactly. 
Strepſ. Thanks to Deceit, the Queen that go- 
verns all Things. 
Sacr. Now you may overthrow all Adverfaries. 
Strepſ. What tho' a Witneſs ſwear that I have 
borrow'd. 
Secr. Ay, tho' a thouſand ſwear it. 
Strepſ. Io, Jo. 
Triumph my Boys, woe to you Money-mongers, 
You and your Bonds, your Uſe on Uſe may hang - 


You'll trouble me no more! O what a Son . 


x From the twentieth Day of the Month they reckoned backwaad, See the Life of Solon, 


tho” not Money. See the Like of Solon. 


And tafte their Meat before 


Part III. 
Have I, that fenceth with a two-edg'd T 
My Houſe's Prop and Guardian, my Foes Terror, 

ickly come forth, and meet my, glad Embraces, 


SCENE III. 
Strepfiades, Phidippides. 
Strepſ. JO my Son! O how I joy to ſee 


Thy chang'd Complexion ! Thou look'f 
now methinks 
As thou wert inf; rern , 
I read croſs Qu 
Thy > — * 1 
Then cl perforade the "World tha thou art 
wrong' d, 
When thou art he that does the Wrong. I feet 
I plainly ſee t ; a very Mttick Mien ; 
Now let it be thy Study to recover 
Him, whom thou almoſt haſt undone. 
Phid. Why, what 
Ist that you fear ? 
Strepſ. The old and the new 
Phid. Canone and the fame Day > at? 
Strep/. I know that: I'm = e 
By Joint-conſent that Day threaten to ſue me. 
Phid. 3 loſe by it if they do: 4 thu 


27 


— 4 How ist impoſſible ? 


ho for's Warde is be (li ent young 
At ones 


But Law has fo determin' d it. 
But theſe Men know not what the Law 


of one. 


Was naturally a Lover of the 
Str * What's that to this ? 


Phi {I 


The laſt Day of 


| Gre: But Re x 85 ha the No, 


The Debtor having of W 
Might fly => cha one Dey of Waring | 
a. Why do the Magi then take ul Far 


Upon the od and new Day? | 
Phid. They are hungry, 


| ſhould an wo. 
Strepſ. Io, ye Fools that fit ftill and do 
Me that are wiſe and quick have done the Buſineſs ; 


Ye Blocks, 
293 ye Stones, Leer 


Part II. 8 0 C R 
r 


Pr A 
What a Son thou haſt, now may 
« All my emulous Neigbours ſay, 
« When hear that he alone 
© Hath my Creditors o'erthrown.” 

Bat cone if tle, ade then Bode feb rad ma. 


| SCENE IV. 
Paſas, Strepfiades, Witneſs. 


Paſ. AND muſt a Man be outed of his own thus ? 
take any Courſe than ſuffer this. 
You muſt 


me in this Buſineſs, Neighbour, 


That I may call my Debtor to account; 
There's one Friend made a Foe ; yet I'll not ſhame 


My Country, cer I do it, PH give him Warning, 
Strepfades 


Str „ How now, what would you have! 
Paſ. The old and new Day's come. 
Strepſ. Bear Witneſs, Friend, 
He nam'd two Days. What Sum ist 
Paſ. Twelve Pounds you 
bought your Son | 
A Race-Harſe ; with the Intereſt. 
A Race-Horſe ! 


1 * 1? 
d when you 


Strepſ. 
You know Ine'er car'd for em in my Life, 


pede by 
ove 
254125 | 
Paſ. You'll not Log 

 Strepſ. What have I got but that for all this 


Paſ. u deny it, if I ſhould put thee to 


Feve and all the Gods to pay it. 
*T was. then before my Son 


j ** 


Thy Oath, e . 


neſs it ? 
Str ; What Gods &'ye meant. 
20 5 ove, Mercury and N. 
Sect mg Yes that 


Po e de he ak, 


Strep. If thou 8 *twould 
make thy Wit the 


2 laugh at me 
Tow wile make. vp r 


will, I bald thee 


2 75 


till 


pre Loc eben Gods, 


ſwear by, 
epi you NT 


2 
2 


wing ; 
Paſ. Well, you will one ut re or theſe To receive Money, 


But ll me whether ſhall have 
Or not, 
Strey/ 


2 lends Hos, Strephades bis Anfwer. 


lg the 


art bleſt, — 


1 


And wh 
af. Sure he's gone to fetch the M | 
45 is the Man that 4 ask me 
0 
Tell me, * this ? 
Paſ. That which it is, a Cardopus. 
Strepſ. You ask for Money, and fo very a Dunce ! 
Pl never whilſt I live pay him a Penny, 
That calls a Cardopa a Cardopus. 
Paſ. You will not pay then ? 
Strepſ. Not for ought I know: 
You'll ſtay no longer, pray about your Buſineſs. 
Paſ. Yes, I'll be gone, but — — 


Ill have my Money, if I live this Day. 
tt ou may chance to go without it ; yet 


You ſhould be praiſh'd fo for a Miſtake, 
For ſaying Cores for Cardopa. 


SCENE V. 
Amynias, Strepfiades, Witneſs. 


Ann. H, , ob, alas | 

Os Who's that keeps ſuch a Bawling? 
wie ac one of * Kar hinus's Sons? 
£08" 2D gp Amp fa 
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Strepſ. What Money, Man ? 

Amn. That which be borrowed of me. 

Strepſ. Then I perceive you're in a ſad Condition. 
I hada ſcurvy Fall driving my Horſes. 

Strepſ. Thou doſt but jeſt, *rwas driving an Afs 


' Or doth in the Sea? 
Amyn. I neither know nor care. 
Strepſ. What ? are you fit 


and ſo i 
Of theſe ſublime and ſubtle ſeries ? i 
Haga. Well, n let me have the 


Ear, Pay me the Intereſt, 
. WIPE — Trngick Poets 1d Aon, | 


b This e taken from Xeno- 


wr. 


OD. " - a 
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Strepſ. Intereſt, what Kind | ' 
Of Creature's that ? | 
Amyn. What, but the Increaſe of Money 
* By Months and Days, as Time runs on. 
Strepſ. Tis well. 
And do you think the Sea is fuller now 
Than *twas at firſt ? 
Amyn. No, not a Drop, it is 
Not "kit it ſhould. . cr | 
Strepſ. The Sea r on 
Is — 4 grown; d. with what Conſcience 
Can you deſire your Money ſhould increaſe. 


Cog > Doors fereh ms Wb ther. (her. ; Qf-DMan, mach S 


I'll bear Witneſs for him. 
Strep. bet # d'ye not go, will 1 move” Sam- 
phoras © IA 1 6 
Amyn, Is not this tiotous ? - if Ss 
Strep. Will you be gone ? Mo Forts 
Or ſhall I lead you in a Chain, and make you 
Shew Tricks? If you ſtay but a little longer, 
I'll ſend you and your Cart and Horſes packing. 
Chor. Now, obſerve what tis to bend 
Studies to an evil Ed. 
This old Man, that is intent 
Creditors to circumvent, 
Fooliſhly himſelf hath croſt, een 
And will 424 n 0 l C n 
That in this falſe Art his Son ST 
© Hath attain'd Perfection: 88 
]Juſtice cunning to refute, ee e 
That at laſt he'll wiſh him mute. 


ACT V. SCEN E * 
Strepſiades, r wel] 


Strep/. O n hi Kinſmen, Countrymen, 
help, 
I'm beat, all, all over, J my Head, my Back ! 
T hou rick'ſt thy Father, Rogue. 
Phid. I do fo, Father. mb: EN 
Strepſ. See, ſee, he ſtands in't too. 8 
Phid. I do indeed. 
Strepſ. Thief, Villain, Parricide. 
Phid. More T beſeech. r 
I am much taken with theſe pretty Till. 7 
Strepſ. Raſcal. ; 
Phid. Pray ſtick me fuller of theſe Roſes: 
Strepſ. Doſt beat thy Father ? 
Phid. Yes, by Fove, and juſtly. 
Strep. Dog Rogue, what Juſtice can there be in 


Phid. I will demonſtrate it by Argument. 

Strepſ. By Argument? 

Phid. Moſt eaſily, which Language ſhall I diſ- 
* in ? 

Strepſ. Language? | 

Phi Ves, the greater e 


Fx FY vid 


3 


po Strap. Grab hoover a 1 


' Saith be, is 


He ſtrait repeats out of Euripides 
Here I confeſs” could Eonntaili no longer 


To ſtrike, t6 pull, 


a YT 2 8. . 

Or leſſer ? - 

want pu tn nt < $ 
can 

| May beat hi Father. : EY $5 


id. You'll confeſs as much 


If I fo prove it, that 
* l 


nnn er eng 
S.C E N E n . 
Chorus, Strepfiades,  Phidippides. 


- 2 = 
- 


confute 
| er 
Fa ju Cale how 


9 this Diſpus? 
from 
x; 6%; , l 1 


2 Lite LR N by 

Sing the eb tent of Simonides * 

He told me *twas an old and ug ogy Wee Shy 

To ſing at Dinner like a Miller W | 
Phid. And was, not this fuffcieat to 


A l e 0 


"he 
Simonides was an i; 5nd te 


1 muſt confeſs I hat Nenn 1 — * bim; 
But then. I bid him Take a M yrtle-branch 


And act ſome Piece of Æſeby T . 
ee 

The harſheſt, mot — and hoe 

not cart 2 e 

Yet I repreſt it; then fu f. e N 

A ind modern Wit; An 


Oration, . how, the Btoch: 
did violate the Sis Bed,” * 


A tedious long 
(Good Bard. 


But chid him ſharply Hy 
Words upon Words, 5 Om NETS, 
' Phid. And hot juſtly ? 
You that would feen 
The wiſelt of alf Poets. 
What 4. Ted Tm be | x 
fay ? be beat . | 
Phid. By Feve and you defetys it, © - © | 
vag Woh: INT or teas 
ngrate retc ve 
Fed as and mantain'd gs from a little pie, 
Supply'd ror hw 


«Wi F e 


That if Glory of the Day © 
© Be from the 1 „ or hd 


C Wal: 5 6 


2 * 
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Heal, | r 
125 - Ap moet, hr Page | r Th 
fundamental La 


And to contemn all 

When-I applied my Mind to H 1. 71 epi. What Good ſhall I mnt. 

I could wot trogk theep Words but I was out; _ Phid.. I'll, beat 1 

Now ſince I gave it o'er, I am acquainted  Strepſ. What ſay thou ? 

With ponderous Sentences; and ſubtle Neaſons, 

Able to prove I ought to beat my Father. 
W Nay, follow Racing for I had ra- 


Maintain 1 Horſes, than be beaten thus. 
Phid. I will begin where you did interrupt me, 


And firſt will ask, Bran 
oh Child ? 


: But that was out of Love... 
PL Tu very right, tant 
To recompence your Love with equal Love ? 
If to be beaten he to be beloy'd, 
Why ſhould I ſuffer Stripes, and you his aa? 
Iam by Nature born as free as you ; 
Nor is it fit the Sons ſhould be chaſtiz d, « | 
And not their Parents, | © Any to Malice or Deceit inclin'd, 
Strepſ. Why? Into ſome dreadful Miſchief ſuch we thruſt, 
Phi You urge the Law, © © ” 9 fear the Gods, and learn what's 
That doth allow all Children to be beaten”: - juſt. 
Strepſ. Alas, this is a Miſchief, and a juſt one, 


To which I anſwer, old Men are twice Children, 
rer For ought I not, when I had borrowed Movey, 


As well as we. OT aa . 2 
The Ber its outs N . 25 Upon walls 1 2 d == yp. EO 
arents | ( ok, an 
Phid. Was not he Un the abus'd us both. 
Who made*that Law, « Man as you and 1? Phid. I will not wrong 


He form'd'a Law, which all the old Men follow'd. ay — 


Why may not I as well preſcribe another, Neverence Celeſtial Fove. 

And all the young Men follow my Advice? n Je, ſee bow you rave now Fa- 
But all the Blows before this Law — , " 

Muſt be forgiven —_— wm Teer no fach Thing as J. 

Beſides, mark how the 1 Str T bere is. 


FI. 
Hath blown Feve quite quite away, and rules all Heaven. 
—— No San, he's not expell'd, I was but 


To fit is bis Room » Sade Dey.” 
Pha. 1 hs needs be mad, be mad 


* — ? 
F 11. 


s CEN In. 


ard IId r tt tn hr 


and caſt off all our Gods; good Mere 


ATTY £118 iy « 


l. Be not difpleas'd. Rey but forgive me, 
Fhat took ſuch Pains, and, iudied to talk idly, | 
And tell me what I'd beſt do with theſe Fellows, 
[-ci Sue them or puniſt em fame other Way— — 
a NaN \ Tart i the Right, 1 vill gt fe ben u. 
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But as thou bidft me, ſet their Neft on Fire 
Come Xanthids, come, 4 Fork and u Ladder quickly, 
Get up and pluck the Houſe about their Ears, 
Quick, if thou loveſt thy Maſter ; one of you 
Go light à Torch, and bring it Fade frait, 
Proud as they ate I mean to bring em lower, 


SCENE IV. 
Scholar, Strepfiades, Socrates, CH. 


Schol. CH, oh! 
O Strepf. Torch to thy Work ; ſet Fi ire 


Schol. What art thou doing, Man ? 
Strepſ. That which I am doing ; | 
Diſputing ſomewhat hotly with your School bere. 
Schol. Alas, who's mA that ſets our Houſe on 
Fire ? 


* 


P H O N. 
Strepſ. He whom 
Sc Thou kill 
bag abc ogy A 
That is the Thani: | 
Sor, How mow n. 


— : OI wn in he Air and ve on he 
fn. 


Seer. Alu, I'm choak'd. 
Strepſ. Why doſt thou ſcorn the Gow then? 
Cher. Oh me, I bum; | 

Strg. Now you thay calculate 
The Motions. of the - z teat, pluck, beat, 


burn em. 
For many Reaſons deſerve the Flame, 


Bot nc bees hey” th Gods diſclaim. ' | 


Pare TE 
 colen'd of hi Q. * 


i 


f AR. II. Scene III. 
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Al 
His Country, Patents, and following of Socrates. | 


Enzphon * was an Athentan, Son of Cryllus, of 
* the Erchiean Tribe. The Time of his Birth 
is no where expreſly delivered. Steficlides 
a. he died the firſt Year of the one. hundred and 
fifth Olympiad. * Lucian thut be ' outlived nihety 
Far Whence it is evident be was both at or be- 
fore the firſt Year of the eighty ſecond Olympiad 
which if the learned Caſaubon had obſerved, he had 
not * altered Athenæus upon n. that he 
was but ten Years oid, the 4th Yeat of the eighty 
ninth Olympiad(the Time of his Sy where- 
as he was then no Jeſs than thirty-fix Years of Age 
Laertius | faith, he flouriſhed the fourth Year of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad. (Suidas reads of the ninety 
right) or, according to others, that be flouriſhed in 
the eighty ninth Ohmiad with the reſt of the Socra- 
tick Philoſophers ; of whom he became one upon 
this Accident. 
= Meeting Socrates in a narrow Lane, he ſtopt 
him with his Staff, and asked him where all Kind 
of Meats were to be ſold ; to which Sccrates mad 
2 ſerious Anſwer : And then demanded of him, 
where it was that Men were made good —_— vir- 


bene ? Whereat Xenopbon pauſing 
faith and learn Ewart T Sree 


came a Diſcipk of 


In the Time of ar gaz War barn 4. 
4 h Thid. 2. 


* 2 53 
6. . k Animadv. 5. 12. Mum — m Thid, 2. Strab. I. 
Lt. 2. 23. . Ae DE IE $ 7 4 
I 


cedemonians and Athenians, called the bent 
War, (the natural For wardneſs of his Spirit, being 


perhaps excited by the Example of his Maſter Sacra 
tet) he was perſonally in the F 

Delium, the. Mt Y. Year: of the 89th — 
wherein the — overcame the drbenions ; "is i 
which Defeat Xencþhon in the Flight,.-anhotfel 
and thrown down, Secrates (who, his Horſt being 
likewiſe ſlain under him, fought on Foot) took him 
upon his Shoulders, and carried him many F 
until the gave over the Purſuit. - This 
the fark Eſſay of his Military Proſeſſion, —_— 
afterward reſumed upon this N 


CHAD [Maa ee 

Upon what Ottdflont be Alli che Pits Ala. 
A Rtaxerxes * ſucceeded Darius his Father, in the 
Kingdom of Penta, Cyrus bis Pre- 
ther having been ſent for out of his nend of 
Lydia upon his Father's Sickneſs, ne is. NN 
<1dCarrs, plac'd by the: Km ene dave 


cond "Year if they 2d Oui 5 
learnal v Pera wu the [lavien, r 
was impriſoned by his Brother up whe Arch 


of Tyfſapherner, but releatec. by the *Medlativh df 
his n, *[Bting' arme to o- 


21h 12 dun sen 15211 with 


vernment, 
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men Id uſedoal-fnnret Mean 46 ſtrengthen 2 Folaur i 61 long at they la their Arms, 
dimſelſ. Fbe Laan Cities wane delivered to; T might uſp their Valour, ng them, t — 
| at nat es of et. were ſcretion 

(ith bel i ſurr what we have left, fonce 

; therehy. perhaps. we make ourſelves Maſters of 


what you have. inus ſmiling, replied, Young 
Man, you lock and: hike a Philoſopher ; tut 
afſure yourſelf your Valour will not over-maſter the 

ng's Power. Cliarchus returned this Anſwer for 
the whole Army: If we be efteemed Friends, it 
will he better for bim that we are armed, if Ene- 
mes, better for aurſelves. Tiſſaphernes having made 
2 Truce with Clearchus, perfidioufly got him with 
four other Commanders, Proxenus, Menon (v with 
whom Aenophon had particular Enmity) Agias and 
« Socrates, twenty Captains of Cohorts, and two 
hundred common Soldiers into his Power ; and de- 
, liverjing them up to the King, they were beheaded. 
T he Greets being ſummoned to lay down their 
Arms, pretending that Clearchus was executed for 
Treaſon diſcovered by Adexon and Proxenus, who 


were very highly rewarded, 2 
, 


have them ſent who were fitteſt to di 
being Friends to both; whereto the Perſians not 
able to anſwer, departed. | 


CHAP, III. 
HE = Greets find: | themſelves in ſuch a Strait, 
| Deſpair. er to fee their Country 
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his Quality, and were the fitteſt ſepulchral Orna- 
ments of a valiant Man. His Shield was of Argos, 
his Breaſt-plate of Attica, his Helmet of Baeotia, 
his Horſe of Epidaurium ;- whereby Alian 
the Elegance of the Perſon, in chooſing ſuch Fhings 
as were fair, and eſteeming him worthy of ſuch. 
Thus adorned, he made an Otation to the Army, 
adviſing them (from the Examples of their late 
Commanders) not to truſt the Enemy, but in or- 
der to their Return, to burn their ' Carriages and 
Tents. This Advice was put in Execution ; Che- 
riſephus a Lacedemonian had Charge of the Van, 
Xenephon of the Rear, choſen (ſaith * Cho) as well 
for his Courage as Wiſdom, being in both excel- 
lent. Betwixt theſe two there grew fo great a 
Friendſhip, that in all the Time of the Retreat, 
they never had but one Difference, Their March 
was directed towards the Heads of thoſe great Ri- 
vers which lay in their Way, that they might paſs 
them where they were ſordable. Having croſſed 
the River Zathe, Mithridates came up to them, 
and galled the Rear with Shot, which the Greeks 
not able to requite, Xenophon provided two hundred 
Slings, and finding fifty Horſes fit for Service, em- 
ployed among the Carriages, mounted Men 

them, whereby having fruſtrated the ſecond Attempt 
of Mithridates, they marched to Lariſſa, ſeated 
upon Tygris, thence to Miſpila. In their March 
from thence, Tiſſapbernes overtook them with a 
great Army, but was twice worſted ; whereupon 


(as the ſecureſt Courſe) he ſeized on a Mountain 


under which they muſt of T_ paſs ; Xenephon 
with a Party gained by another Way the Top of 
that Mountain, not without much Difficulty of 
Paſſage and Trouble ; and to animate his Soldiers, 
one of them, named Soleridas, murmured that he 
was on Horſeback, whereas himſelf marched on 
Foot, oppreſſed with the Weight of his Shield ; 
which Xenophon hearing, alighted, took his Shield 
from him, and thruſting him out of his Rank, 
marched (notwithſtanding he had alſo a Horſeman's 
Cuiraſs) in his Room: But the Soldiers beat and 
reviled Soleridas, till t conſtrained him to take 
again his Shield and Place. When they had gained 
the Top, the Enemy, being fled, and 
fet Fire on the Vi 
cepted by the River Tygris) marched over the 
Mountains into the Country of the Carduchi, a 
People Enemies to the.Perfians, rough and warlike, 
from whom they found ſuch Oppoſition, that in 
ſeven Days March their Country, they 
were put to continual Fights, and ſuffered more 
Diſtreſſes than the Perſian had put them to. Ford- 
ed the = Kentrites, which bounds that Country, 

paſſed into Armenia, where —_— pr 
ſome Troops of Horſe, raiſed by the King's Depu- 


tics in theſe Parts to oppoſe their Paſlage, they 
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argued Sno by Extremity of Cold, till they 
man : or | 
—— Pee, near which lived h Pla. 


> The Grecians (inter- 


to Flight ket, 


gris, which - they paſſed ; thence to the River of 
Teleboa in g Armenia, moleſted with 


ani, Tacchi, and the Chalybes.. The Tacchi, in- 
to whoſe Country they firſt came, conveying their 
Proviſions into ſtrong Holds, reduced the Greets to 
great Want, until with much Pains they forced one 
of them, where they took as much Cattle as main- 
tained them in their Paſſage through'the Country of 
the Chalybes, a ftout Nation, of whom they cou 
get nothing but Blows: Thence they marched to 
the River Harpaſus, ſo to the Scythini, where the 
Lord of-Gymmias, a Town in thoſe Parts, led them 
through the Enemy's Country (which he willed 
them to burn as they went) to the Mountain The- 
ches, from whence they might behold the Sea, to 
the great Joy of the Soldiers. Paſſing friend 
through the Country of the Macrones, to the Col- 
chian Mountains, diſcomfiting the Colchi, who op- 
poſed them, they arrived at Trapezond, a City up- 
on the Euxine Sea, where was a Greet Colony: 
Here they ſacrificed and celebrated Games. © Che. 
riſepbus they ſent to Anaxibius, the Lacedemonian 


ion of his Return, maintained 
themſelves by Incurſions upon the Colchi and Dry- 
lani ; but he not coming, and their Proviſion fail 
ing, Xenophon the Cities adjoining to clear 
them a Paſſage by Land, which they took to Cera- 
ſus, a Greek City, where muſtering their Men, 
they found but cight thouſand fix hundred left of 


the Town by Force, and took Proviſion, partly 
out of Paphlagenia, partly out of the Tenitory 
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Part III. X EN O 
the Cotiorites z whereupon the City of Singpe, to 
which Cottora was tributary, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
them, complaining of this Dealing, and threatning 
to join with Corwas and the Paphlagenians : where- 
to Xenopbon anſwered, That they feared not, if need 


were, to War againſt them both, but could, if they 


. pleaſed, gain the Friendſbip of Corilas and the Paph- 


lagonians as well as th. Upon which Anſwer, 
the Ambaſladors growing calm, promiſed them all 
Friendſhip from the State of Sinope, and to aſſiſt 
them with Shipping ſor the whole Army ; it being 
impoſſible to go by Land, by reaſon of the Rivers 
Thermodon, Halis, Iris, and Parthenius, _ 

Xen had deſigned to plant a Colony there, 
but his Intention being divulged by Silanus, a Sooth- 
fayer, thoſe of Sinope and Heraclea ſent to the Gre- 
cians, promiſing them not only a ſufficient Fleet, 
but deſiring under-hand Timaftan, a Greek .Com- 
mander, to promiſe the Army a good Sum of Mo- 
ney to convey them to Troas ; which Offers Xeno- 
phon (who only deſired the common Good) per- 
ſwaded them to accept, and to engage mutually not 
to forſake one another, till they were all in Safety. 
Thoſe of Heraclea ſent Shipping, but not the Mo- 
ney ; whereupon Timaſion, and other Commanders, 
ſearing the Soldiers, deſired A. 
might go to Phaſis, which he refuſed ; but thereby 
was occaſioned a Suſpicion that he ſhould plot to de- 
ceive the Army, and to bring them back to Phaſes, 
whereof he acquitted himſelf, - Here a general In- 
quifition was made of all Offences ſince the Death 
of Cyrus, and they were puniſhed: Some accuſed 
1 ſot beating them, all which proved for 
juſt Cauſes ; one for offering to bury his ſick Com- 
panion alive; ſome for forſaking their Ranks; o- 
thers for lying on the Ground in the Snow, or 
lingring behind. Thus were all Things quietly 


ſettled, £ 
CHAP. IV. 
End of the Retreat. 


0 HE Greeks, as ſoon as their Fleet was ready, 
ſet Sail for Harmene, the Port of Sinope, 
when Chiriſepbus met them with ſome Gallies from 
Anaxibius, who promiſed them Pay as ſoon as they 
ſhould come into Greece. The Army deſirous of a 
General, intreated Xenophon (with extraordinary 
Teſtimony of Affection) to accept that Command: 
Aenephon refuſed ; either diſſwaded by i icious 
Sacrifice, or 1 the — af 
nian, in putting by Chiri „ Who was 
upon choſen, but ſoon after depoſed, for reſuſing to 
extort a great Sum from Heraclea, a Greek City, 
their Friend. Xenepben- alſo denying to be em- 
ployed therein, the Army com became divided ; 
they choſe ten Captains out of themſclves ; with 
Chrriſophus remained two Thouſand one Hundred, 
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enophon two Thouſand Foot and Forty 

Chiriſophus went by Land to meet Clean- 
der Governor of Byzantium, at the Mouth of the 
River Calphas, leaving ſuch Shipping as he had to 
pf who landing in the Confines of Thrace, 
and of the Heraclean Country, marched quietly 
through the midſt of the Land, The Mutineers 
landing at Calphas, ſurprized and ſpoiled the Coun- 
try thereabout: The Thracians riſing up againſt 


them, cut off two Regiments, and beſieged the Hill 


where the reſt encamped. Tenephon on the Way 
being inform'd of the deſperate Condition of theſe 


Greets, went directly to the Place, ſetting on Fire 
as he went all that was combuſtible; the Enemy 
fearing to be ſet upon in the Night, ſtole away, as 
did the Greeks alſo; whom Xenophon overtaking in 
the Way to the Port of Calphas, they embraced 
him with great Joy, . and arriving at the Haven, 
made a Decree that it ſhould be Death for any Man 
to propound to divide the Army, and that 

ſhould depart the Country in their firſt Order, The 
former Commanders being reſtored in the Room of 
Chiriſophus, who died, they ſubſtituted Neon, who 
going forth with two Thouſand Men to pillage the 
Courtry, was diſcomfited by Pharnabazus, Lieute- 


y nant to the King of Perſia, and loft five hundred 


Men; the reſt reſcued by Xenophon, the Army, by 
his Encouragement, marched through a large Fo- 
reſt, defeating i 


having expreſſed much Kindneſs to Xenophon, and 
contracted Hoſpitality with him, departed. The 
Army marched through Bythinia to Chryſopolis, in 


the Territories of Chalcedon. T hence Anaxibius, 


the Lacedemonian Admiral, tranſported them to 
Byzantium, where he had promiſed tl 
ſoon as 


ſhould, as 
they arrived, receive Pay, wi i 
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to every Soldier, of his Daughter to Tb To 


him therefore, not knowing where to winter, they 5 


went. At Supper, every one (according to the 
Cuſtom) drank to the King, and made him a Pre- 
ſent. AXenophon, who ſat next him, riſing up, and 
taking the Cup, told him, He gave himſelf and all 
his Companions to be bis faithful Friends, and ready 
Servants in the Recovery of bis Kingdom : Herein 
their Aſſiſtance did much advantage Jeuthes, The 

Army wanting Pay, Xenophon reproved Heraclides 
for not taking Order about it; who thereupon en- 
deavoured to work him out of Favour with Seuthes, 
to whom he brought the reſt of the Commanders, 
counſelling them to ſay, that if need were, they 
could lead the —_ upon Service as well as Xeno- 
phon ; but they jointly proteſted unto Scuthes, they 
would not ſerve at all without him. So he ſent for 
Xenephon alſo, and being agreed to they 
marched towards the Country of the Melinophagi, 
as far as Salmydeſſon; which Places having reduc'd, 
they returned to the Plains of Sehbria : T hither 
came Charminus a Lacedemonian, Polinicus ſent 
from Thymbro, who told them that the Laced eme- 

nians had deſigned War againſt Tifſaphernes, the 
Charge thereof was committed to 7hymbro, who 
defired this Army of Greeks to affift them, promi- 
ſing them good 4 Pop. 
Army into their Hands. They fent — to 
demand their Arrears, which not without much 
Importunity he obtained. I hence they failed to 
Lampſacus, where Euclides, a Soothſayer of Xene- 
pbon s Acquaintance, asked him, How much Gold 
he had. brought? MXenphon he had not 
enough to carry him Home, but that he fold his 
Horſe and other T hings which he had about him. 
The next Day they marched to Ophrynium, whi- 
ther came Brito and Euclides, to pay the Army; 
they being Xenophon's Friends, ored (refuſing 
the Price of Redemption) his Horſe which he much 
loved, and had pawn'd at acus, Then march- 
ing forward by Attramittium and Certonium, not far 
from Alarna, to the Plain of Caiczs, they reached 
Pergamus, a City of Lydia. Here Hellas, Wife 
of Gongylus an Eretrian, Mother of Gorgion, and 
Gongylus, entertained Xenophon. By her Informa- 
tion X:nophon ſurprized Afidates a rich Perſian, with 
his Wife and Children, and all his Goods. Re- 
turning to Pergamus, the Laced emonians, Captains 
and Soldiers, by Agreement gave him alſo an extra- 
ordinary Share of Horſes, Oxen, and other Things. 
Then came Thymbro, and taking the Army, — 
it to the reſt of the Grecian Forces, wherewith he 
made a War againſt Tifſaphernes. | 

Of the King's Provinces, through which they 
paſſed, the Governors were theſe; Artimas of Ly- 
dia, Artacamus of Phrygia, Mithridates of * 
enia, and Cappadocia; of Cicilia, 1 Syenneſis ; of 


perhaps was a common Name to the Kings of that Country, 


Seuthes willingly yielded the 


g Which thoſe of 
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4 II. 
Pharnicia and 2 Dernes; of Syria and * 
ria, Belefhs ; of Babylonia, . 9 Media, 
Arbacas; of the Phaſiani and Hefpernta, Teriba- 
zus ; the Carduchi, Chalybes, Chald eas, Macranes, 
Calchi, — Cæti, and T7ihareni, are free 
Nations. governed by Corylas, the 
Bithynians by 12 the Enxropean Thracians 
by Seuthes. ” The total Number of the Aſcent an4 
Deſcent is two hundred and fifteen Encampings, 
one thouſand one hundred and fifty Paraſangs, thir- 
ty four thouſand two hundred fifty five Furlongs ; 
the Time of the Aſcent and Deſcent, one Year and 
three Months. 

CH &aF7::'F; 


His following of Ageſilaus, and Baniſhment. 


> A Fter this Expedition, the Defeat in Pontus, ny 
Breach of Promife of Seuthes King of the Odr 
ſians, Xenophon went into Aſia with Ageſilaus Xi 
of the Lacedzmonians, to whom he delivered, for a 
Sum of Money, the Soldiers of Cy rus, and beloved 
infinitely, ice uregp xls. * Amilius Probus faith, he 
converſed intrmately with him: Cicero, that be in- 


firufted bim. Plutarch affirms, that by his Advice 


Ageſilaus ſent his Sons to be educated at Sparta, to 
learn and art them, — none was more excellent, 
how to obey and command. Ageſilaus paſſed into Aa, 
the firſt Year of the Get 8 y mpiad, He warr'd 
ſucceſsfully with the * * the Year follow- 
ing was called Home by the Lacedæmoniant, to 


help his Country, invaded by the Thebans, and their 
Allies, whom the Perftan had corrupted ; thereby 
to withdraw the War out of his Country. Teno- 
phon, in his returning with Agefilaus out of Aa in- 
to Bæotia, apprehending the Danger of the War 
they were entring into, when he came to Epheſus, 
left one Half of the Gold which he had referyed 
for an Offering out of his Share (of the Money 
which the Army divided at Ceraſunt, in their Re- 
turn from the Expedition of Cyrus) with Megaby- 
zus, Diana's Prieſt, willing that if he eſcaped the 
Danger of that War, it ſhould be reftored to him; 
if he mifcarried, confecrated to Diana, and either 
made into an Image dedicated to the Goddeſs, or 
diſpoſed ſome way that he ſhould conceive molt ac- 
ceptable to her. The other Half he ſent an Offer- 
ing to the Athenian T reaſury at Delphi, ® inſcribing 
thereon both his own Name, and 'of Proxenus, 
his Predeceſſor in the Command of that Regiment, 
Agefilaus returning, waſted Bæotia, and overcame 
the Thebans and their Allies in a great Battle at Ce- 


ronea, ® nn X emophon, F 
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During the Abſence of I. 


„the Athenians A ck Tar dead 
the King of Perſia, their Friend, and followed G 
rus, who had affiſted the Laced a tionians againſt 


K 1 


them, 


by the 


. Laertins, that he was baniſhed for Lon 
his going to Ageſilaus. Some pla t 

2 the third Yeu of the g6th 
the Writer of the Hiſtory of Cyrus bi 
implieth, that it was before his firſt Return 
Aha; affirming, that before the Delivery of 
Army to Thymbro, Xenophon, ignorant of this 
cree, intended to have gone Home. 


CHAP. VI. 
Hew he lived at Scilluns, and at Corinth. 


HE Laocedemonians, to requite him for ſuf- 

fering in their Cauſe, maintain'd him at the 
publick Charge; and chaſing Sci/luns of the Eleans, 
built a Town there, and beſtowed a fair Houſe and 
Land upon Xenophon ; whereupon he left Ageflaus, 
and went thither, carrying with him his Wife 
named Phil:fa, and his two Sons which he had by 
r her, Diadorur and Gryllus, called the Dieſcuri. 
* Thither Pelopidas, a Spartan, ſent him Captives 
for Slaves from Dardanus for a Preſent, to diſpoſe 
of them as ſhould pleaſe him. | 
' * Scilluns was near Olympia, eminent for Cele- 
bration of the Games, which Megabyzus coming 
to ſee, reſtored to Xenophon the Money which he 
had left in his Cuſtody, wherewith, * by Advice of 
the Oracle, he purchaſed a Portion of Land; and 
conſecrated it to Diana, in a Place deſigned by Apol- 


, through which ran the River Selina, of the 


ſame Name with that at Epheſus, running by Di- 
an's Temple. The River was ſtored as well with 
Shell-Fiſh as others; the Land with all kind of 
Beaſts for Game. He built alſo a Temple, and 
after, with the conſecrated Money offering the 
Tythes of the Fruits of the Land to Diana, all the 
Citizens and Neighbours, Men and Women, were 
invited to the Feaſt ; where they had from the God- 
deſs's Allowance, Bread, Wine, «nd Part of the 
Fleſh of ſuch Beaſts as were either taken out of the 
conſecrated Ground, and facrificed, or killed in 
hunting -with the Sons of . and other Citi 
ens, exerciſed againſt the Time of the Feaft out 
of the ſacred Ground ; and out of Phalee were taken 
wild Boars, -Goats, and Stags. The Place lies in 
the Way betwixt Lacedeemonia and Olympia, twen- 
ty Stada rom the Temple of 2 * 
In the ſacred Ground were Woods and Hills, 

with Trees fufficient to maintain 3 
and Sheep, whereby the Beafts of Carriage of 
Merchants as come to the Feaſt are maintained 
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eau, Abour the Tempe 4 Grove of Fryir- 


of all Sorts, The Temple was an Tmitation 
m little of that at E 


. An Image of | 
here reſembling that of Gold there. A Pale hear 
the Temple bare this Inſcription; Ground sA- 
RED To DIANA. Hz Wo rosszsszrRn 
IT, LET HIM PAY THE TyTHE oF His 
YEARLY INCREASE, AND WITH THE Su- 
PLUSAGE MAINTAIN THE TazMPLE: Ir HE 
NEGLECT, THE GoDDEss WILL TAKE OR 
DER FOR IT.” At this Place of Retirement X:- 
nophon employed his Time in Hunting, and writ- 
ing Hiſtories, inviting his Friends thither; of 
whom, amongſt others, came Phæde and Ariftip- 
pus, much delighted with the Situation, Building, 
and Trees planted by the Hand of the Owner. 

At length, a War ariſing betwixt the Elean: 
and Lacedemonians, the Eleans invaded Scilluns 
with a great Army; and before the Lacedemonians 
came to their Relief, ſeized on the Houſe and Lands 
of Xenephon. His Sons, with ſome few Servants, 
got away privately to Lepreum; Tenophon firſt to 
Elit, then to Lepreum to his Sons, and laſtly with 
them to Corinth, where he took a Houſe, and con- 
tinued the reft of his Life. During this Time, the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Thebans, jointly oppoſed 
the Lacedzmonians, and had almoſt oppreſs'd them, 
when the Athenians _ TI (men- 
tioned nopbon) to r them. Tenopbon 
ſent his upon the Expedition to Athens, to fight 
for the Lacedemonians ; for (as Diocles affirms) 
they had been educated at Sparta, in the Diſcipline 
of that Place. | | ; 

This Enmity ended in a great Battle at Manti- 
nea, in the 2d Year of the hundred and fourth 
Olympiad. Drederus, without acting any MW. 
memorable, gave off ſafe, and had afterwards a Son 
of his Brother's Name. Gryllus was rank'd oppo- 
ſite to the Theban Horſemen. The Thebans having 
by the Valour of their General Epaminondas, got 
the better of the Day, a reſolute of Spar- 
n reſo Bury 
Gryllus, who ſlew Epaminondas with bis own Hand, 
as Pauſanias affirms to have been atteſted both by 
the rans and the Thebans ; adding, that he had 
ſeen at Athens a Pi of the Battle at Mantinea, 
confirming the fame; and that at Mantinea was 
erected a Pillar, with the Statue of Gryilus on 
Horſe- back. In this noble Action Gryilus loft bis 
Life; the News of whoſe Death came to Tenephon 
at Corinth, as he was facrificing, crown'd with a 
Garland. As foon as he heard his Son was flain, 
he took off his Garland, and kit it ale ; then de- 
manding after what Manner he died, it "was afl 
ſweres, fighting Rtoutly in the midit'of his Enemics 
of whom having lain many, he fell at laſt higzſelf. 
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putting it upon his Head, to ' ſacrifice, 
not ſo much as ſhedding one Tear; only ſaying, J 
knew that I had begot a Mortal; and calling the 
Gods to whom he ſacrificed, to witneſs, that the 
Virtue of his Son gave him more Content, than his 
Death Sorrow. © Innumerable were the Epitaphs 
and Encomiums that were written upon Gryllus to 
pleaſe Aenaphon, whence may be collected in how 
great Eſteem he was. 

That he made a Viſit to Diomyſius, Tyrant of Si- 
cily, (but at what Time is uncertain) is implied by 
4 Athenæus, who relateth, That being at a Feaſt of 
his, compelled by the Cup-bearer ro drink, he 
called"the T yrant by Name; What is the Matter, 
Dionyſius, //aith he) your Cook, though excellent in 
that Art, doth not enforce us to eat againſt our In- 


clination ? 
+ #F % a ; * 
His Death, Perſon, Virtues. 


Enophon being of Tears (which accordi 

X to * Lucian Wa sf. nt died at Corinth, 
in the firſt of the Hundred and fifth Olympiad, 
Callidemus, or Callimedes being Archon, at what 
Time Philip, Son of Amintus, began his Reign in 
Macedonia. He had an ingenious modeſt Look, 
long thick Hair, handſome. (to uſe the Words of 
Laertius) beyond Expreſhon; adroit in every Thing; 


particularly addicted to Horſes and Hunting; 5hil- 
ful in Tacticts, as his Writings atteſt; devout; a 


great Lever of Sacrifices, shilful in interpreting them; 
an exatt Imitator of Socrates ; temperate, as appears 
from bis ſaying, that s It is pleaſant, hungry, to eat 
Herbs; thirfly, to drink Water. So candid and in- 
genious, that when he might have ſtolen the W ri- 
tings of Thucydides, which lay concealed, he choſe 
rather to publiſh them with Honour. 

In a Word; he was a Perſon every Way abſo- 
lute, as well for Action as Contemplation, Xeno- 
phon (faith i Zunapius) was the only Man of all the 
Philoſophers who adorned 3 with his Words 
and Actions. He deſcribes Moral Virtue in bis Diſ- 
courſes and Writings. In his Actions be was ſingu- 
lar. As to his Conduct, a moſt excellent General. 
Alexander had not been Great, if Xenophon bad not 


ſaid, Even the per functory Attions of valiant Perſons 


ought to be recorded. 

« He was the firſt that committed the Diſputes 
of Socrates, his Maſter, to Writing ; and that with 
much Fidelity, not inſerting Excurſions of his own, 
as Plato did; whom for that Reafon, as ! 4. Gel- 
lius obſerves, he argueth of Falſhood. That there 
was a great Enmity betwixt theſe T'wo is affirmed 

fame Author ; who, as a Proof thereof, al- 


Part III. 
ledgeth, that neither of them names Ae other in 


any of their Writiogs. *® Yeffius only obſeryesy that 
Pe mentions Plato once in his &Tournpeory- 


Ha, overſeen by A. Gellius, This Enmity is fur- 


ther acknowledged by Atbenæus and Laertius, con- 
firmed by the Epiſtle of Xenophon to Æſcbines, 
wherein he condemns Plate, that not being ſatisfied 
with the Doctrine of Socrates, he went ta the Py. 
thagoreans in Italy, and to the Agyptian Prieſts ; 
Arguments of a Mind not conſtant to Socrates, 
That he was at Difference with? Ariſlippus alls, 
argued from his Writings. 

1 Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, 
the firſt upon his going with Cyrus into Upper Aſia, 


Great Xenophon at once made two Aſcents, 
To Aſia in Perſin, and to Heaven by Fame : 
His Stile and Action (laſling Monuments) 


The other upon his Baniſhment. 


Thee the Cecropians, noble Xenophon, 
Baniſb d their Land "cauſe Cyrus thou didſ aid; 
But Strangers prov'd far kinder than thy own : 
What Athens ud thee, was by Corinth paid. 


Laertius reckons ſeven Xenophons. This the 
firſt, The ſecond an Athenian, Brother to Niw- 
firatus, Author of the Theſes ; beſides many other 
Things, he wrote the Lives of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas, The third a Phyſician of Coos. "The 
fourth, Writer of the Hiſtory of Hannibal. The 
fifth, Writer of fabulous Manfters. ' The fixth, 
of Paret, a Statuary. The ſeventh, an old comick 
Poet. Suidas reckons three more; one of | Fntath, 
the ſecond of Epheſus, the third of Cyprus, Hiſto- 
rians, or rather Writers of Romances; that of the 
firſt called Babylontca ; of the ſecond Epheſica, in 
ten Books; of the third Cypriace ; The of 
Cynarus, Myrrha, and Adonis. 4 # 


CHAP. VIII. 
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The Books of Xenephon (which v Scipio Africanus 
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exart Prince. 
the Virtues of Cyrus, be balk given rather» Wh 
than a Hiftory, deſcribing not what be was, but 
what he ought to have been. Kuge dna] the go- 
ing up of Cyrus the younger into Alia, in ſeven Books; 
each of which (as Laertius obſerves) hath a Procem, 
the whole none. Maus ſuſpects that A. was 
not the Author of this Book ; * Ar- 


eig 
Ageſilaus, of which Piece Cie bach,, that Age 
filaus would not er bis Pifture or Statue to be 
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There is a Treatiſe 1 under Xeno- 


Name, but made and impoſed upon the 
orld by Annius. 


XENOPHON' EelisTLEs. 


To £SCHINES. 


EFIST. I 


=\ {Eeting with Hermogenes, amongſt other thin 
M I — him what Philoſophy you followed: 
he anſwered, the ſame as Socrates. For this Incli- 
nation 1 admired you, when you lived at Athens, 
and now continue the ſame Admiration for your 
Conſtancy above other Students of Wiſdom ; the 
—— Argument to me of your Virtue, is your 
ng taken with that Man, if we may call the Life 
of Socrates mortal. That there are Divine Beings 
over us, all know. We worſhip them, as exceed 
ing us in Power; what they are is neither eaſy to 
find, nor lawful to enquire. It concerns not Ser- 
vants to examine the Nature and Actions of their 
Maſters, their Duty is only to obey them; and 
which is moſt 2 the more Admiration 
they deſerve who buſy themſelves in thoſe Things 
which belong to Man, the more Trouble this brings 
them, who affect Glory in vain unſeaſonable Ob- 
For when, Z#ſchines, did any Man hear So- 
crates diſcourſe of the Heavens, or adviſe his Scho- 
hrs to Mathematical Demonſtrations? We know 


? be underſtood Mufick no farther than the Ear, but 
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kind; other Things, 
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was always diſcourfing to his Friends of ſomething 
excellent. What is Fortitude and Juſtice, and other 
Virtues ? Theſe he called the proper Good of Man- 
he ſaid, Men could not arrive 
they were of kin to Fables, ſuch ridiculous 
ngs as are taught by the ſupercilious Profeſſors 


at, or 
Thi 


of Wiſdom, Nor did he only teach this ; his Pra- 


ctice was anſwerable ; of which I have written at 
large elſewhete, what 1 hope will not be anpleaſing 
to you (though you know it already) to peruſe. 


Let thoſe who are not ſatisfied with what Socrates 


delivered, give over upon this Conviction, pou 

fine — 2 to what is probable. Living, he 

8 Deity ; dead, his Murde- 

xpiation: by Repentance 3 but 

theſe extraordinary n aft Fob, X 
ligious Learning Pythagoras, which un 

! ' fary Study argueth them of Inconſtancy towards Se- 

cretes, as dotty alſo their Love of Tyrants, and pre- 
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To Crite, Epiſt. II. 


8 Ocrates often told us, that _y who provide much 
Wealth for their Children, 


Herſes high, and never train them to the Manage: 
By this Means their Horſes are the better in Caſe, 
but the worſe for Service, whereas the Commenda- 
tions of a Horſe conſiſts not in his being fat, but 
ſerviceable in War. In the fame Kind err the 
who purchaſe Lands for their Children, but neg 
their Perſons ; their Poſſeſſions will be of great Va- 
lue, themſelves of none, whereas the Owner ought 
to be more honourable than his Eſtate. Whoſoever 
therefore breeds his Son well, though he leave him 
littie, gives him much. It is the Mind which makes 
tim great or ſmall ; whatſoever they have, to the 
Gcod ſeems ſufficient, to the Rude too little. You 
leave your Children no more than Neceſſity requires, 
which, they being well educated, will eſteem plen- 
tiſul. The Ignorant, though free from preſent 
"Trouble, have nothing the leſs Fear for the future. 


To Sotira. Epiſt. III. 
DEN. in my Opinion, is neither good 


nor ill, 
but the End of the Liſe; not alike to all, ſor deareſt 
ears 


as ſtronger or weaker from their Birth, their Y 
are unequal ; ſometimes Death is haſtned by good 
or evil Cauſes: And again: A Neither is it fitting 


to grieve ſo much for Death, knowing that Birth 


is the Beginning of Man's Pilgrimage, Death the 
End. He died as all Men (though never ſo un- 
willing) muſt do: But to die well, is the Part of a 


willing and well educated Perſon. 2 1 


Gryllus, and whoſoever elſe choofeth not the 
Life, but the moſt virtuous; though his (it pleaſed 
God) was ſhort. fey 


To Lamprecles. Epiſt. IV, 


v0 muſt firſt approve the excellent Aſſertion 

of Socrates, that Riches are to be meaſured by 
their Uſe. He called not large Poſſeſſions Riches, 
but ſo much only as is neceſſary: In the Judgment 
whereof he adviſed us not be deceived, thefe he 
called truly rich, the reſt poor, labouring under an 
incurable Poverty of Mind, not Eftate. 


Epi. V. 


HEY who+ write in Praiſe of my Son Gryllus, 
T did as they ought; and you likewiſe do well 
in writing to us the Actions of Socrates ; we: 
not only to endeayour to be good ourſelves, but to 
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on . vii. Salers 8 
me to us, riend, for, we . 


accept nothing from any, profefling 

"amd den for as long as I and 
niſhed the of Diana, a magnificent 
r 


> 200 ble to maintain you, 
what remains will be ſufficient to maintain us ; for 
as Socrates ſaid, if they are not fit for us, we will his Life, not upon 
i ourkelre t them ; 1 write to Goplu my Son yet that to thoſe who conſider it will appear noble 
Friend, to ſupply your Occaſions ; I write and excellent. Farewel. 
2 becauſe, of x ite ne, you have pro 
i'd a Kindneks for him. 


To Cebes and Simm. Epiſt. IX. 


To Xantippe. Epiſt. VIII. y T is commonly ſaid, nothing is richer than a 

* | poor Man. This 1 find true in myſelf, who 

of Mea in Bruns, todo new ev have not ſo much ; but whilſt you, my Friends, 

- res take Cate of me, ſeem to poſſeſs much; and it is 
ment 


* 
it may do Hurt, but cannot help. Remember 
Socrates (aid ; follow his Practice and Precepts. 
grieving you will but yourſelf and Children; 
ates, whom we are 
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. © Inſtigated by Poverty, he went to Sicily, to leſan, 
7 : *. 5 2 


Diomſius the Tyrant, at what Time Plato and A 
riftippus were there. Plate being out of Favour 
with the Tyrant, took Occaſion, by preſenting 
Aſchines, to ingratiate himſelf, He deſired be might 
be admitted to ſpeak with him, which the Tyrant 
granted, ſuppoſing he would aliedge ſomething in De- 
fence of himſelf. As ſoon as be came into bis Pre- 
ſence he began thus : If you knew, Dionyſrus, ef any 
that came with a hoſtile Intent to do you Hurt, the 
be fail'd of the Occaſion, would you ſuffer him to de- 
part urpuniſhed ? Nothing leſs, anſwered Diony ſi- 
us: For not only the ill Actions, but Deſigns of Ene- 
mies deferve to be ___— Then (replies Plato} 
if any Man ſbould come hither out of an Intent to do 
v a good Office, and you not give him leave, ought 
vou to neglef and deſpiſe bim; Dionyſus demanded 
who he meant; ÆEſchines, (ſaid be) a Perſon of as 
great Integrity as any of Socrates his Friends, able 
to reform thoſe with whom he converſeth, who hav- 
ing undertaken a great Voyage by Sea to come hither, 
and diſcourſe philoſophically with you, is neglected. 
Dionyſius was ſo pleaſed at this, that he embraced 
Plato, admiring his Candour and Greatneſs of Spirit, 
and entertained A.ſchines bountifully and magnifi- 
cently, Thus Plutarch; but * Laertius faith, that 
A ſchines coming thither, was deſpiſed by Plato, 
and recommended by Arifippus, the latter, the So- 
cratick Epiſtle confirms. To Dionyſus he impart- 
ed ſome Dial and was gratified by him, with 
whom be lived until he was and Dion 
brought into the Kingdom ; then returned to Athens, 
where not.daring to profeſs his Philoſophy, becauſe 
the Names of Plato and Ariſtippus were ſo great, he 
taught and * took Money privately, at laſt applied 
himſelf to framing Oratiens for the Forum, in which 
Timon ſaith, he was very perſuaſive. Lyſius wrote 
one Oration in anſwer to him, intitled, eg} (vxo- 
oa liac, according to b Atheneus, ende Aigy wiv rd 
Ewongd]ixay Nees, wherein he aſperſeth him for ma- 
ny Things, which are not any Way probable, as 
(beſides patroniſing an unjuſt Cauſe, and borrow- 
ing without Intent to reſtore) for pretending to ſell 
Unguents contrary to the Laws of Solon, and Pre- 
cepts of Socrates, and for injuring Hermeus his 
Wife and Children. Sce Athen us. Ariftotle ſir- 
named 6 Mi bog was his intimate Friend. * Laertius 
reckons eight of this Name; the firſt, this Z/chi- 


nes the Philoſopher ; the ſecond wrote of Rhetorick ; 


the third an Orator, contem with Demoſthe- 
nes; the fourth an Arcadian, Scholar to [focrates ; 
the fifth of Mitilene, ſirnamed Rhetoromaſitx ; the 
fixth a Neopolitang an Academick Philoſopher, Diſ- 
ciple to Melanthius a Rhodian ; the ſeventh a Hi 


e Laert. 2. 60. Philoſtrat. vit. 
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mentioned by Laertius, as extant in his Time. 


Part III. 
Friend to Cicero; the 
We, | 


who wrote P iti 1 
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W 
wrote ; Orations, and Epiftles. 
the firſt © Afthenens affirms, he gained 2 


HE 
park © =. of Temperance, Humanity, and In- 


tegrity.  Menedemus accuſeth him of owning many 

of Socrates, which he had of Xantippe. 
Panetius believes them to be his own, not counter 
feit. Thoſe (ſaith“ Laertius) which expreſs the 
Socratic Habit, are ſeven ; the firſt, - Miltiades, 
written in a lower Stile; the ſecond, Callias, where. 
in he is blamed by Atbenæus for treating of the En- 
mity betwixt Callias and his Parents, and for de- 
riding Anaxagoras and Prodicus in their Scholars, 
Theramenes, Philoxenus, and Ariphrades ; the third, 
Rhinon ; the fourth, Apaſia, cited by Atheneus 
and Harpocration; the fifth Alcibiades, cited alſo 
Abenæus ; the ſixth Axiochus, wherein (ſaith A. 
thenæus) be traduceth Alcibiades as given to Wine 
and Women ; which Particular not being to be found 
in that Aciochus extant amongſt the ſpurious Plate- 
nick Di ar cont to the Opinion of 
Vaſſius, that it is not the ſame ; the laſt Telauges, 
the Scope whereof was a ſatyrical Deriſion of the 
Vices of that Perſon, as appeareth from Demetrius 
Phalereus, and * benen. 1 

TFT here were ſeven other ſtred cxepurnct, 
which went under the Name of ſcbines, very 
looſe, and not | the Socratici Seve- 
rity ; whence Piſifratus the Athenian denied that 
they were his, -_ Perſeus —— the Ir 1 
were written by Paſiphon of Eretria, i 
with the Di : of Æſcbines; their Mn des 
cording to Suidas) Phedon, Polyenus, Dracon, E- 
rixias, (perhaps chat of Virtue; E- 
rafiftratus, the Scythians. | 

His Orations gave full Teſtimony of his Per- 
fection in Rhetorick, in Confirmation whereof La- 
ertius inftanceth, that in Defence of the Father 
Pheacus the General, and thoſe wherein be chi 
imitated Gorgius the Leontine, of * Philoftratus, 
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„ did be not aim Hurt T 
2 \ Wer then,” cottimnes 


Ariſtippus, would you do to him The worft, anſwers 
Dionyſius, that could be : But if any one, ſaith be, 
3 come to improve you in Wr did be not aim 


ur good ? which Dion ſius acknowledging ; Be- 
hall then (continues he) 5 Eſchines, one of Socrates's 
Diſciples come hither to 1 you, be aims at your 
Good, pb gry och on him confer the Benefits you confeſs 
due to ſuch. Co (aid i, interrupting him) 
Ariſtippus expreſſeth an admirable Friendſhip in this 
Addreſs, but we are Owners only of ſo much Wiſ- 
dim as reftrains us from abuſing thoſe with whom we 
converſe. Dionyſus bereat pleaſed, commended A- 
riſtippus, and prom _ to make good what he had 
cmfeft due to me. heard our | Brag and de- 
lighted, it ſeems, therewith, defired, if we had any 
other Dialogues, that we would ſend them to him, 
which we promiſed to do, and therefore, dear Friends, 
we intend to « ſhortly with you. Whilft I read, 

Plato was prefent (which I had almeſt forgot to tell 
ym) and whiſpered 1 in my Behalf privately 
to Diony ſius, by Reaſon of Ariſtippus ; for as ſoon 
as he was gone out, me that be never ſpoke 
freey when that Man (naming Ariſtippus) was pre- 
ſent ; but for what I ſaid to Dionyſus concerning 
yo, 1 refer ef to bim: e {rp ry 
in the Garden confirmed his Speech as ſaid 0 

with many ſportrve Sayings (for they were no Non 
I adviſed Ariſtippus and Plato to ceaſe their Emu- 
lation, becauſe of their general Fame ; for we ſhall 
be moſt ridiculous, if our Aions correſpond not with 


aur Profeſſion. 


C RITTO. 


(CN was an Athenian *, Scholar to Socrates ; 

whom he loved fo entirely that he never ſuffer- 
ed him to want Neceflaries, of which more hath 
been faid in the Life of Socrates. * Being much 
troubled and ſued by thoſe who had not received any 
Injury from him, but abuſed the Quietneſs of his 
Diſpoſition, which would ſooner part with Money 
upon no Ground than go to Law, Socrates adviſed 
him to entertain one of the ſame buſy, troubleſome 
Humour, to keep off the reſt ; Crit in purſuit of 
this Counſel, made Choice of Archidamus, an ex- 
cellent Lawyer, but poor, who obliged by 
his Gifts and Kindneſs, ted eagerly all ſuch 
as moleſted not him only, but any of his Friends. 
Crito wrote ſeventeen 
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72 Of or - the Politician ; Of 

ety ; Of Bra; Of Securit ; Of Law ; 

Of Divinity; Of Arts; Of Converſation; Of 
dem; Protagoras, or the Politick ; Of Letters; 
Of Poetry ; Of what 1s boneft ; Of Learning ; Of 
ing or Science ; What it is to know, He writ 


alſo an Apology for Socrates, 
* He had four Sons, Critobulus, enes, E- 
pigenes, and Cteſippus, all Auditors of Socrates ; of 
whom already. 

* Suidas reckons three more of his Name. One 
wrote Getic Stories, The fecond was of Pieria, a 
Ci in Macedonia, The third of Naxus, both 


SIMON. 


Qimen was an Athenian v, a Leather-dreſſer. So- 

crates coming to his Shop, and diſputing there, 
he committed to Writing all that he remembered 
thereof, whence his were called oxurimoi. 
They were three and thirty, all in one Volume : 
Of Gods; of Good; of Honeſt ; what is Honeſt ; 
of Juſt, the firſt ; the ſecond of Virtue ; that it 
cannot be taught; of Fortitude, the firſt, ſecond, 
third ; of Law; of Popularity ; of Honour ; ; of 
Poetry ; of Health; of Love; of Phi ; of 
Knowledge; of Muſick ; of Poetry; what is ho- 
neſt ; of Doctrine; of Diſpu tation; of Judgment; 


Nr of 
Labour; of Avarice ; of Boaſting; of H 

or according to others, of Counſel ; of Diſcou 

of Expedients ; of- doing ill. He is the 


firſt that uſed the Socratick Diſcourſes. Pericles 
promiſing that if he would come to him, he ſhould 
want nothing, he anſwered, that he would not ſell 
his Freedom of Speech. There i is extant 
the Socratick Epiſtles, this under his Name, as in 
anſwer to Ariſtippus. 

I bear that you * deride aur Learning to Dionyſius ; 
1 confeſs I am a Leather- dreſſer, and work upon or of 


think to follow Socrates, yet live luxuriouſly. As for 
your Children, Antiſthenes will corre them, to 
whom you writ ſcoffing at my Manner of Life : But 


his "Mi h be mind and 
2 rh ang, any 1 


6 LAUOCO. 


compriſed in one 5 ne 
Volume, thus reckoned by Laertius ; That the G ? He writ nine Dia- 
Good are not made fuch by by Learning ; Of having logues, compriſed in one Bock: Phidylus, 
'* Suid, Laertius. rather Nauf 
Fa ; 1 IIA u Laert. 2. 131. e y Let. 2. 323, 5 Porboye stages ab 
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r 
are two and ud tiny mare ley ae to him. THO 
CEBES. 
was of Thebes, a Philoſopher, Diſciple to 
9 was a Theban, He writ three and Ct, Socrates. He writ three Dialogues. The Ta 


twenty in one Book; Of Wiſdom ; blet (which is extant) the ſeventh. Phrynichus, be 
of Ratiocination; of Muſick ; of Verſe ; of For- writ alſo an infernal Narrative, and other Thingy, 
titude ; of Philoſophy ; of Truth ; of Letters; of Theſe are the Philoſophers who did not diſtract the 
Doctrine; of Art; of Conduct; 4838 of Doctrine of their Maſter into Sects, in which Ne- 
what is to be choſen, and what to be ſhunned ; of ſpect they may more properly be termed Secratich, 
Friendſhip; of Knowledge ; of the Soul ; of Well- tho” the reſt alſo aſſume that Title. 
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Archontes. 
— . — — 


Damaſias 1. Halic. 


Wales Born, Laert. 

„ - Conran By Compute from his 
Phryno Victor in all the Olympick Exerciſes, Euſeb. 
| probably the ſame with whom Pittacus fought. 
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Eucrates. Laert. | Hnacharſis came to Athens to viſit Solon, Laert. ' 
Simon. Marm. 


Philippus. Clem. 


Ara Phileſ. 


| Periand. died, having reigned 
Polit. 5. Laert. 

The Attribute of Viſe conferred on Thales and the 
other fix. 
gedies. Auari found the Obliquity of the 

| Zodiack. Plin. 
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CHAP. 1. 
His Country and Parents. 


HE Eftimation which had daily We ſhall firſt difpatch thoſe which were of ſhort- 
— among - the - Grecians about this eſt Continuance, whether that they were founded 


me, cauſed it exceedingly to _— leſs Reaſon, and were in ſhort Time broken, as 
y Profeſſor, ambitious to be held Gieero * „ and quite extinct by the Strength and 
Arguments of agg rea or that being inſtituted 
n were not 
ſo laſting as thoſe which were profeſſed in the moſt 
flouriſhing City of Athens. 
Ariſtippus 2 Diſciple of Socrates, after his Death 
returned home into 1 at Cyrene in Africa, 
from whence the Doctrine which his Scholars re- 
tained had the Name of Cyrenaick. He was Son 
of Aretades of © Cyrene. 


CHAP. 1. | 
Fe l. went te Athens, and beard Socrates. 


| erty, Ae ppus went firſt to Athens, in- 
vited b ame of ©* Socrates, concerning 
whom be fling into Diſcourſe with Iſchomachus, meci- 
ib. T_T at the Olympick Games, and en- 
. quiring what Diſputes this were where with Socra- 


e lat. 1. 65, 4 Plat, decuriolt.' | | | 


\ 
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tes prevailed ſo much upon the young Men, he receiv- 
from him ittie Sees n Scarreringy tbrrem: 
rwherewith he was ſo paſſionately affected, that he 
grew pale and lean, till, to aſſwage his fervent 
Thir/t, he tozk a Voyage to Athens, and there drank 
at the Fountain, ſatisfying himſelf with the Perſon, 
his Diſcourſe and Phileſophy, the Eng Whereof was 
to knw our Evils, and. ie acquit — them. 
Ariſtotle © ſaid, Philofofby doth Harm to hoſe who 


miſinterpret Things well ſdid. Ariſtippus T chiefly de- ther 


lighted with the more voluptuons Diſputes of Socrates, 
aſſerted Pleaſure to be the ultimate End wherein all 
Happineſs doth conſiſt. * His Life was agreeable 
to the Opinion, which he eniplezed in Luxury, fivett 
Ungments, rich Garments, Mine and Women ; mein» 
tained by a Courſe as different from- the Precepts 
and Practice of Socrates as the Things themſelves 
were. For, notwithſtanding he bad a good Eftate 
(and three Country Seats) * he firſt of the Sorratrck 
Diſciples tcok Money for teaching. Which Socra- 
tes obſerving, asked him how he came to bau 
much ? He replied, How came you to have ſo little ? 
A further Diſlike of this Courſe Socrates expreſſed, 
when Ariſtippus ſending him twenty Mine, he re- 
turned it, faying, his Dæmon tunld not Juffer bim 
to take it. | 


. OE 
How he went to gina: 


Ling Socrates, i he went to gina, where he 


lived with more Freedom and Luxury than be- 
fore. Socrates ſent Exhortations to .reclaim him, 


frequent but fruitleſs, and to the ſame End publiſh- 


ed that Diſcourſe which we find in Xenophon. Here 


he became acquainted with Lan, the famous Co- 
rinthian Courtezan, who came thither yearly at 
the Feaſt of Neptune, and was as conftantly fre- 
quented by Ariſippus, for whoſe Sake Hermeſia- 
#ax ſaith, he took a Voyage to Corinth (mentioned 
among his Aophthegms.,) 


Ta Corinth Love the Cyrenzan led, 

l here he enjoyed Theſſalian Lais' Bed; 

No Art the rv Ariſtippus knew 

By which the Power of Love he might eſchew: 


= Whilſt he was upon his Voyage to Corinth, a 
great Tempeſt aroſe, whereathe was much troubled ; 
one of the Paſſengers faying unto him, Me ordinary 
People are not afraid, but you * fear. (or 
«3 "lian, are you afraid like other People ? ) * our 
Souls, anſwered he, are not of equal Value, yon 


hazard a wicked and unhappy Life, I Felicity and © 


Beatitude. 


? To thoſe who blamed him for frequenting Lais, 


e Cic. de nat. D-or. f Cic. de Orat. 3. 
13. mlaert, 2. 71. u Var. hiſt, 9. 20. o A. Gell. 19. 
r Athen. deipn. 13. 8 In Phardone, t Socratic, Epiſt,,36, 

y Ibid, 2. 95. z Cicer, Acad. queſt, Ib. 4. 7. * 


> « 


ive her Money, faith he, that I may enjoy her 
3 


2 


6g Athen. Deipn. 12. 
I. * Zlian. ibid. 


1 


People, Rich and Poor ; whereupon Ariſtippus, re- 


prehended by his Servant for beſtowing ſo much on 


her, who entertained Diogenes the Cynick gratis, J 
t 


that pers may not, Dig.: reproac 
. of Ran, ſayi 


0 
«7 
pas, you and- Er, wirthi he ſame 4 


n 
ft 
! 
ei 


give over, or 
urd, ſaith he, to dwell in a Houſe wherein others 
ed before, or to ſail in a Ship that hath carried 
other Paſſengers * [t is more abjurd.to affect a 
Woman *wwhom others have enjoyed. +... 3 

M gina ha continued All the Meath of Socra 
tes, as (beſides the Teſtimony of Plato) appeareth 
by this Epiſtle of his written upon that Occaſion. 

. Of the. Death of Secrates, I and Cleombrotus 
have received Information, and that when be might 
have eſcaped from the eleven Officers, he ſaid be 


fo would not; unleſs he war acquitted by Lam; for that 


were as much as in him lay to betray bis Country, 
My Opinion is, he being unjuſtly commited, he might 
have got his Libert any Way, conceiving that all 
which he could ds ill or inconfederately muſt be juſt. 
From. whence again I blame him not, as if he had 
done ill even in this. You write me wor all 
the Friends and Diſciples of Socrates have left A- 
thens, out of Fear the like ſhould befal any of v; 
it ix well dane ; And we Sting at preſent at Agina 
will continue here a tubile, th .ctme to you, and 
wherein we are able, ſerve you. 


CHAP. Iv. 
His Inflitution of a See. 


A Riflippus retueniog at length to his own 


' 
1 proſeſſed Philoſophy there, and in · 
ſome * Hedenich, or 


voluptuous from the Doctrine. 
hey who followed the Inſtitution of 
yronarich, held thus: 


"Gr 
that without theſe, a Man who-hath learned what 
Things are good, what evil, is able to diſcourſe 


well, and to ſhake off Superſtition and the Fear of 
Death. 14 


'T Hey 7 held, that the Senſes inform. not 4 
» © that nothing extrinſical can he 
h Laert. 2: 65. Enid. I 


Part IV. 
I poſſeſs ber, ſaith he, not ſbe me. 1 Lait, in Emu- 
Eren of” 122 — ef 


te a Cymch.. Do you think it 


2 


Part IV. 9 
thoſe Wings ony can be perceived which are felt by 
2 Puck, as Grief and Pleaſure, 2 
know we what Colour am Thing is, nor what Sound 
it makes, but only that we feel ourſelves affected af 
ter ſuch a Manner; * that Paſſions are compreben- 
frve, that Objects are not comprehenſive. That nothing 
judgeth but by interior Promotion, and the Fudgment 
of true and falſe conſiſts of inward Touch, 

d Sextus icus more fully. T hey aſſert that 
Paſſions or A ions are the Judges and the only 
Things that may comprehend, and not fallacious, 
but of thoſe Things which cauſe Paſſions, there is 
nothing which is comprehenſible, or that may not 
deceive us. For, that we are made white, or af- 
ſected with ſweet, may be ſaid expreſly and firmly, 
but that the Thing which cauſeth this Affection is 
white or ſweet, cannot in like Manner be aſſerted. 
For it is poſſible that we be affected with whiteneſs 
from a Thing that is not white, and with ſweetneſs 
from a Thing that is not ſweet, as to him who is 
dim-ſighted or hath the Yellow-Jaundice, all 
Things ſeem yellow to one, duskiſh to the other, 
and he who pincheth his Eye, gþinketh he ſees 
Things double, he who is mad fancies two Thebes's, 
two Suns; in all theſe, they that are ſo affected, 
to wit, with Yellowneſs or Duskiſhneſs, or Duplici- 
ty, is true, but that the Thing which moveth 
them is yellow or duskiſh, or double, is conceived 
to be falſe: So it is moſt conſonant to Reaſon, that 
we comprehend ' nothing more than our own Paſ- 
ſions. For we muſt hold that the Things ſeen are 
either the Paſſions themſelves, or the Cauſes of thoſe 
Paſſions; if we ſay our Paſſions are the Things 
ſeen, we muſt likewiſe affirm all Things ſeen, to 
be true and comprehenſive : If we fay the Things 
ſeen are the Cauſes of thoſe Paſſions, we muſt 
confeſs all Things ſeen to be falſe and incompre- 
henſible. For that Paſſion which happeneth to us, 
ſheweth us itſelf and nothing more, ſo that to ſpeak 
truly, the Paſſion or Affection itſelf is the only 
Thing that is apparent to us, and for that Reaſon, 
in their p ions none err, but in the exter- 
nal Object, all. The firſt are comprehenſive, the 
ſecond i five, the Soul vg 
Diſcernment thereof, by Reaſon of Places, Inter- 
vals, Motions, Mutations, and many other Cauſes. 

Hence they aſſert, that there is not in Man any 
one common Thing which judgeth, but they im- 
poſe common Names on the Ju z all com- 
monly name white and ſweet, but ſomething com- 
— — ſweet the dey fre 
every Man apprehends his own Affecti o 
whether the ſame Affection | to any one, 
and to him that is next him, from white, neither 
is he able to ſay, as not receiving the Affection of 


weak in the. 
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raſh Thing to aſſert, that whatſoever ſeemeth ſuch to 
me, ſeemeth alſo ſuch to him that is next me; for per- 
haps my Conſtitution is ſuch as to be whitened 
from that which externally incurreth, another hath 
his Senſe ſo ordered, as that he is affected otherwiſe. 
That therefore which is ſeen and appeareth is not 
common. 

That by Reaſon of the differing Conſtitutions of 
the Senſe we are not moved alike, nor in the ſame 
Manner, is manifeſt from thoſe who have the Jaun- 
dice, and thoſe that are pur-blind, and thoſe that 
are affected according to Nature. For, as from 
the ſame Object, ſome are ſo affected as to be black, 
others red, others white; ſo is it likewiſe conſo- 
nant to Reaſon, that they who are affected accord- 
ing to Nature, by Reaſon of the different Conſti- 
tution of Senſes, are not moved alike by the ſame 
Things, but one Way the white, another Way 
the black, another Way he whoſe Eyes are blue, 
another Way he whoſe Eyes are black ; whence 
we impoſe common Names on Things, having our- 
ſelves proper and particular Affections. 


Set. 2. Of the End, or chief Good. 


TO theſe Aſſertions (continueth Sextus Empericus) 
concerning the Judicatories, agreeth what they 
aſſert concerning Ends. 

Of Affections, ſome are pleaſant, ſome harſh 
and troubleſome, ſome mean ; the harſh and trouble- 
ſome are ill, whoſe End is Grief ; the pleaſant, 
Good, whoſe End, which cannot be deceived, is 
Pleaſure. The Mean are neither good nor ill, 
whoſe End is neither nor ill, which is an Af- 
fection between Pleaſure and Grief, Affections 
therefore are the Judges and Ends of all Things, 
and we live, ſay they, obſerving Evidence and 
Liking, Evidence in the reſt of the Affections, 
Liking in Pleaſure. 

Laertius ſaith ©, aſſert two Paſſions or Af- 
fections, Grief and Pleaſure : Plexfure, a ſoft, 
ſmooth Motion ; Grief, a harſh Motion. One 
Pleaſure differeth not from another Plezſure, nor is 
one Pleaſure ſweeter than another Pleaſure : This 
Pleaſure is coveted by all living Creatures, the other 

They aſſert 4 corporeal Pleaſure to be our ulti- 
mate End, as Panetius faith in his Book of Sefs, 
not cataſtematick permanent Pleaſure, which con- 
ſiſteth in Privation of Grief, and a Quiet void of 
all Diſturbance, which Epicurus held. 

The End differeth from Beatitude ©, for the End 
is ſome particular Pleaſure: Beatitude is that which 
conſiſteth of all particular Pleaſures, wherein are 
included both the paſt and future. Again, particu- 


the other, neither can the other that is next him lar Pleaſure is expetible in itſelf, Felicity, not in 


tio ' common Affection in us, it were a 


a Lagrt, 2. 92, C. Acad, quit, lid. 4- 7. b Adv, Mathem. * . + Thid, 2. 68. 
2 | | 


ſay, as not receiving his Affection. There being itſelf, but for particular Pleaſures. = 


T hat 


— 
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That Pleaſure is our chief End js manifeſt, in 
that from our firſt Infancy, without any Inſtruction 


of others, we naturally aim thereat, and having ob- 


tained it, ſeek nothing elſe. Moreover, we avoid 
not any Thing ſo much as its contrary, Grief. 
Pleaſure is good, - tho? proceeding from the moſt 
ſordid diſhoneſt Thing, as Hippobotus in his Book 
cf Set:; for, altho' the Action be diſhoneſt, yet 
tile Pleaſure thercof is expetible in itſelf, and good. 
indoknce, which Epicurus held, they eſteem not 
Pleaſure, nor want of Pleaſure Grief; for both theſe 
conſiſt in Motion, but Indolence and want of Plea- 


ſure conſiſts not in Motion, for Indolence is like the 


State of a ſleeping Man. | 

Tuey hold, that ſome Men may not deſire Plea- 
ſure, through Perverſity of Mind. 

All ſpiritual Pleaſures and Pains ariſe not from 
corporeal Pleaſures and Pains : For from the ſimple 
Proſperity of our Country or ourſelf, we are affect- 
ed with Joy. | 

But neither the Remembrance of paſt Goods, 
nor Expectation of future compleat Pleaſure, as E- 
picurus thought, for by Time and Expectation the 
Motion of the Soul is diſſolved. , Pleaſure, ac- 
cording to Ariftippus, is fuer fer-, con ſiſteth only 
in one Part of Time, the preſent : For the Remem- 
brance of paſt Pleaſures, or Expectation gf the fu- 
ture, is vain and frivolous, and nothing appertain- 
eth to Beatitude: But that only is good which is 
preſent, With thoſe Pleafures which he received 
heretofore, or ſhall receive hereafter, Ariſtippus ſaid, 
he was nothing at all moved, the firſt being gore, 
the other not yet come, and what it will prove 
when it is come, is uncertain, Hence s he argued, 
that Men ought not to be follicitous either about 
Things paſt or future, and that not to be troubled 
at ſuch Things is a Sign of a conſtant clear Spirit. 
He alſo adviſed to take Care only for the preſent 
Day, and in that Day, only of the preſent Part 
thereof, wherein ſomething was done or thought : 
For he ſaid, the preſent is only in our Power, not 
the paſt or future, the one being gone, the other un- 
certain whether ever it will come. 

Neither do Pleaſures conſiſt merely in ſimple 
Sight or Hearing, for we hear with Delight thoſe 
who counterfeit Lamentation, and thoſe who la- 
ment truly, we hear with Diſpleaſure. This Pri- 
vation of Pleaſure and Grief they called mean States. 

The Pleaſures of the Body are much better than 
thoſe of the Soul, and the Pains or Grieſs thereof 
much worſe; for which Reaſon thoſe who offend 
actually, are moſt grievouſly puniſhed. 

To grieve is more unnatural to us, to delight, 
more natural; for which Reaſon, much more Gare 
is requiſite for the ordering of ore than of the other, 
yet, many Times we reject Things which effect 


f Athen. deipn. 12. g El. var. hiſt. lib. 14. 6. 


h Laert. 2. 
2. 92. mic. de Offic, 3. 33. un Laert. 2. 93. 99- o So Calzubon 


loſtr. vit. Apol. 1. 35. 4 Laert. 2. 78. x Lib, 1. Ep» 27, 


that a Man be affected and reduced by Incidence 


Part IV. 
Pleaſure, as being grievous, ſo that the Concur. 
rence of Pleaſures which effecteth Beatitude, is ve. 


ry difficult. | 
Moreover they hold i, that 4 Man doth 
not live pleaſantly, nor Wi Man uanplea- 


ſantly, but ſo for the moſt Part: For it is enough 


of one ſingle Pleaſure, | 
They held, that * Grief is the greateſt Ill ; that 
Grief is not effected by Ill, but by the un 
expected and unforeſeen ; one Man is more 
grieved than another, ; 
T hey aflert, that Riches are efficient Cauſes of 
Pleaſure , yet not expetible in themſelves. * 


Set. 3. Of Virtue. 


AEL good conſiſteth in Pleaſure =, Virtue itſelf 
is only laudable, as being an efficient Cauſe of 
Pleaſure. 

" Nothing is juſt, honeſt, or diſhoneſt by Na- 
ture, but by Law and Cuſtom ; yet a good Man 
will do nothing $* is evil, becauſe of the Cenſure 
or Eſteem whicff would fall upon his Actions, and 
that * ſuch a one is wile. 1 * 

Prudence is a good, not expetible in itſelf, 
but for the Sake of coſe Things which proceed 
from it. | 

A Friend is to be embraced for the Uſe we may 
have of him, as the Body cheriſheth every Part 
thereof as long as it remaineth ſound, 

Of Virtues, ſome are in the unwiſe. 

Corporeal Exerciſe conduceth to the Acquiſition 
of Virtue. 

A wiſe Man is not ſubjet to Envy, Love, or 
Superſtition, for all theſe proceed from the Vanity 
of Opinion; but he is ſubje& to Grief or Fear, as 
being natural Accidents. 


AA. . 
How he went to Dionyſius bis Court. 


A Bout this Time Dionyſcus the Sicilian Tyrant 
flouriſhed, v to whom reſorted: many Philoſo- 


phers, amongſt the reſt ** by his 


ſumptuous Magnificence. us asked him 
the Reaſon of his coming : He anſwered, To give 
what I have, and to raceius what I baus net, or, 
as others, when I wanted Wiſdom, I went te Sacra - 
tes, now { want Maney, I come to you, He foon 
inſinuated into the Favour of Dionyfius, for he could 
conform himſelf to every Place, Time, and Per- 
ſon, act any Part, conſtrue whatſoever happened 
to the beſt ; and thus enjoying preſent Pleaſure, ne- 
ver troubled himſelf for the abſent, As Harecs"s 


a. 2. ( 
Ba A 


LY 


i Ibid. 2. r. 
reads, but doubtleſs 


k Cie. Tuſc. 
there 


Part IV. 


Every Condition, Habit, and Event, 
With Ariftippus ſuits, with all content. 


Of his Compliance with Di s Humour 
there are theſe Inflances, * Dionyfius at a Feaſt 
commanded, that all ſhould put on Purple Robes ; 
Plato refuſed, ſaying, 


I will not with a I Robe diſgrace 
My felf, who am a Man of manly Race. 


But Ariftippus took it, and beginning to dance, 
ſaid, 


If it ceme pure, a mirthful Fea 
Never corrupts a modeſt Breaſt. 


Another Time ſuing to Dronyffus in the Behalf 
of his Friend, he would not hear him ; at laſt he 
threw himſelf at his Feet, and his Petition was 
granted ; for which being reprehended, Blame not 
me, faith he, but Dionyſtus, whoſe Ears are in his 
Feet. 

« Dionyſus ſhewed him three Courtezans, bidding 
him take his Choice ; he leading them all three 
away, faid, Paris was puniſhed for preferring one be- 
fore the other two. But, having brought them to 
the Door he diſmiſt them, as ready to contemn as 

: W Strato (or as others Plato) 
told him, You can only wear old Garments and Rags, 
for which likewiſe they admired him that he would 
wear a Threadbare, and a rich Mileftan Cloak with 
equal Decorum, accommodating himſelf to both. 

» When Diemfius did ſpit upon him, he took it 
patiently ; for which being reproved, Fiſhermen 
ſaid he, ſuffer themſelves to be wet all over that they 
may catch IN a Gudgeon, and ſhall I be troubled 
at a little Spittle, who mean to take * Brivoy £ 1 

He begged Money of Dronyfius, who faid to 
him, you told me a wiſe Man * not hing: 
Give me, and we will talk of this aſterwards. When 
Dionyfius had given it him, Now, faith he, you ſee 


I do not want. 
plaifance he gained 


By this Com ſo much upon 
Dionyfius, that he had a greater Efteem for him 
r 

ſpoke fo freely to Diomſſus, that he incurred his 
Diſpleafure. | 


To asking why Philofophers haunted 
the Gone ofthe Men, bat fic Men not thoſe of 
Philoſophers : Becauſe, ſaith he, the one knows what 
be wants, the other not. 


ROT YT PV os. 


3 
is, to teach me when it ſhould be ſaid, Whereat 
Dionyfius diſpleaſed, bad him take the loweſt Place, 
which he did quietly, ſaying, You have a Mind to 
make this Seat more honourable. * The next Day 
the Tyrant asked him what he thought of that Place 
wherein he then fate, in reſpe& of that wherein he 
fate the Night before ? He anſwered, they were 
alike to him: To-day, ſaith he, becauſe I left it, 
it is contemned, what Yeſterday was eſteemed the 
moſt honourable, that where I fit To- day efteemed 
moſt honourable, which Yeſterday, without me, 
was accounted the loweſt. 

© Being asked why Dionyſus fell out with him, 
he —— for the ſame Reaſon he falleth out with 
Ot 0 

Diomſius's ſaying, (out of Sephocles as Plutarch 
affirms, who aſcribes this to Zeno.) 


Doe er goes to a Tyrant, he 
A Servant is, tho he came free. 


He immediately anſwered, 
No Servant is if he came free. 


Dieny/ſzus offering Plato a great Sum of Money, 
which he refuſed ; Ari/tippus being at the ſame time 
in the Court of Dionyſius, ſaid, Dionyſius beftows 
his Liberality upon good Grounds, to us who ask 
much, he giveth little, to Plato, who requireth no- 
thing, he offereth much. . | 

Another Time Helicon of Cyzicus, one of Pla- 
to's Friends, having foretold an Eclipſe of the Sun, 
which when it fell out accordingly, he was much 
honoured for it: Ariſtippus jeſting with other Phi- 
loſophers, ſaid, he could foretel a ſtranger Thing. 
They demanding what it was: I prognoſticate, 
ſaith he, that Plato and Dienyſius will ere long be 
at Variance, and fo it happened. 


OMHAT. YL: 
His Emulators. 


TH. Favour which he found with Dianyſius, was 
perhaps the Occaſion, ſor which be was ma- 
ligned by the reft of the Philoſophers, amongſt 
whom was, | 
f Xenephon, who out of IIl-will to him, publiſh- 
ed cher Diſcourſe between him and Szcrates about 
Pleaſure. 


Plato likewiſe, through the ſame Diſaffection, 
tacitely reprehends him, in Phdome, for being in 
ging at the Time of Socrates his Death. * Pla- 
to being in Dionyſius's Court, when he was there, 
reproved his ſumptuous Life : W hereupon Ariftippus 
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asked him, whether he thought Diamſius a good 
Man, or not. Plato affirmed, he thought him 
good; Yet be, replied Ariſtippus, liveth much more 
ſumptuouſly; therefore it is not incompatible with 
Goodneſs. 

i Phedo likewiſe ſeemed to deride him, demand- 
ing who it was that ſmelld fo ſtrong of Unguents ; 
Ii is I, unhappy Man that I am, anſwer'd Ariftip- 
pus, and the Perfian King, I be is more unhappy 
than ? But as other Things are not the worſe 
for this, neither is a Man, * A Curſe on thoſe ef- 
feminate Perſons who brought a Scandal upon fo 
good a Thing. : ; 

m Aſchines alſo, and he, were ſometimes at Dif- 
ference, Once, after ſome falling out betwixt 
them, Io ſaid to him, Shall we not be 
Friends? Shall we not give over Fooling * Or do you 
expert ſome Body ſhould kick us into Kindneſs ® Wil- 
lingly, anſwered #fchines, Now, faith Ariſtippus, 
remember, that though I am the Elder, yet I yield- 
ed firſt. Aſchines replied, And juſtly, for you are 
better than I; I begun the Enmity, you the Recon- 
cilement. Plutarch relates it thus. Being fallen 
out with Æſchines, he met one who asked him, 
IVhere is now your old Friendſhip, Ariſtippus? It is 
aſleep, ſaith he, but I will wake it: And going 
{trait to Æſchines, Am I ſo unhappy, ſaith he, and 
fo inconſiderable in your Eſteem, as not to deſerve 
Correction? Aſchines anſwer'd, It is nothing range 


in the Requital whereef I rejoice in your Happineſi 
and 7 Thanks, Farewel, 1 "ax 
The Figs which you have, lay up againſt Winter, 
and the Cretan Meal; 2 theſe Things ſeem to be 
better than * Riches. Waſh and drink of the Foun- 
tain of Enneacrufius; wear the ſame Garment in 
Winter as in Summer, and that ſordid, as becomes 
a free Perſon living under the Athenian Democracy, 
s for me, I knew as ſoon as came into the City 
and Iſland governed by a Monarch, I fbould ſuffer 
thoſe Ills of which you write to me. Now the Syra- 
cuſians, Agrigentines, Geloans, and the reſt of the 
Sicilians, compaſſionately admire me; but for my 
Madneſs in coming inconſiderately to theſe unſeemh 
Things, I wiſh this Curſe to fall upon me, that I 
may never be quit of theſe Evils ; _ of 
Years of Diſcretion, . and pretending to Wiſdom, I 
would not ' undergo Hunger and Cold, nor contemn 
Glory, nor wear a long Beard. I will ſend you 
ſome great white Lupines to eat, after you have atted 
Hercules to the Boys ; of which Things it 15 reported 
you eſteem it not * to diſcourſe and write. But 
if any Man ſhould ſpeak of Lupines to Dionyſus, I 
think it were againſt the Rules of Tyranny. Of the 
reft, go and diſcourſe with Simon the Leather-dreſ- 
fer, than whom you eftecm nothing mare wiſe; for I 
am not allowed Familiarity with Artificers, becauſe 
I live under Obedience to others. * 
Notwithſtanding this jarring betwixt them, Ari- 


that, exceeding by Nature in all Things, you ſhould ftippus was nothing backward in employing the In- 


firft know what is fit to be done. | 

Antiſfthenes is to be numbered alſo amongſt thoſe 
who were diſpleaſed at his Manner of Lite, as ap- 
peareth by an Epiſtle of his to that Effect, extant 
amongſt the Sacratict Epiſtles; to which Ari/tippus 
returned this Anſwer. 


o Ariſtippus to Antiſthenes, 
* WE are, Ariſtippus, unhappy beyond Meaſure. 


How can we be otherwiſe, living with a Ty- 
rant, daily eating and drinking deliciouſly, perfumed 
with chaiceft Unguents, attired in rich looſe Garments 
brought from Tarentum; and none will deliver me 

from the Cruelty of Dionyſius, who detains me, not 
as a rude Perſon, but one that is verſed in Socratick 

ee me (as 1 ſaid) with Meat, 
Unguents, Garments, and the like ; fearing neither 
the Tudgments of Gods nor Men. And now the Mis- 
fortune is much increaſed. He hath beftowed on me 
three Sicilian Virgins of extraordinary Beauty, and 
many Utenſils of Silver ; and when this Man will 
give over diing ſuch Things, I know not; you do well 
therefore to be concerned for the Miſeries of others ; 


tereſt he had at Court, for ſome Friends of Anti/- 
henes, to preſerve them from Death; as this Let- 
ter of his to Anti/thenes doth manifeſt. 

t The Locrian young Man, of whom you write to 
me, will be ſet at Liberty, neit to Death, ner 
fined, though they were wery near Death. Loet nat 
Antiſthenes #now ] have ſaved his Friend, for he 
loves not to converſe with Tyrants, but with Meal- 
men and Victuallers; ſuch as ſell Meat and Drink 
at Athens, without Fraud; and ſuch as ſell thick 


Diog. On Herbs if Ariftippus could have dia'd, 

The Company of Kings be had in d. 
m Laert. 2. $2. n De ira cohib. 1 
os pn 


written to Antiſthenes ; and this meant ironic 


Part NV. 1 4 * 
Ariſt. * had he Wit to uſe 

The Company mgs, would Herbs refuſe. 

I mine own her, thou the People's — 

My Choice is of the better, nobler Part; 

I, by a King maintained, on Horſeback ride; 
Thou by the meaneft People art ſupply'd, 

Than thoſe that do maintain thee thou art leſs ; 
Yet to want nothing vainly doft profeſs. 


Y Theodorus, in his Book of Sects, reproached 
Ariſtippus; and * Alexis the comick Poet, in his 
Galatea, bringeth in a Servant ſpeaking thus of one 
of his Diſciples. - 


My Mafter young on Rhetorick firft intent, 
Next to Philoſophy his Study bent. 
A Cyrenzan hv'd at Athens then, 
Nan'd Ariftippus, juſtly, firſt of Men 
Eflteem'd for Suotlety and Luxury, 

Talent him my Maſter gave, to be 
His Scholar; but of Arts be none was taught, 
Save only Cookery, that away he brought. 


CHAP. VII. 
His Apothegms. 


Or Apothegms (in * which Kind he was conceived 
to have an Acuteneſs beyond all the other Phi- 
loſophers) theſe are remembered. 

> He once gave fifty Drachms for a Partridge ; 
for which being reproved by another ; You. would 
have given a Penny for it, ſaith he ; which the other 
granting; So much, ſaith he, are fifty Drachms to me. 

< Being demanded what was the greateſt Benefit 
he had received by Philoſophy, he anſwered; To 
converſe freely with all Men. — 
© Bei for living high ; If Magnifi- 
cence were a Sin, faith he, it would not be practiſed 
upon Days of Feftival to the Gods. 
DIE Et neon 

en; all 5 Were J 
faith he, we ſhould lead the ſame Lives. 

* Being demanded how the Learned differ from 
the Unlearned, he anſwered; as Horſes unbact d, 
from ſuch as are well managed. | 

Going into the Houſe of a Courtezan, a young 
Man of the Com bluſhed, to whom he ſaid, 
It is not ill to go in, but not to be able to come out. 

> To one who defired him to reſolve a Riddle; 
Thou Foel, ſaith be, why wouldft thou have me re- 
ſolve ** which unreſolved finds us ſuch Entertain- 

He ſaid, It is better to be a Beggar than un- 
learned; for one wants only Riches, the ather Hu- 
manity. | 


a Said. 
de puer. | 


* 


* 
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Being reviled, he went aloof off; he that reviled, 
asked why he fled ; Becauſe, faith he, to ſpeak ill is 
in your Power, not to hear is in mine. 

One ſaying, he ſaw Philoſophers at the Gates of 
rich Men; And Phyſicians, faith he, at the Gates 
of the Sick ; but no Man would for that Reaſon chuſe 
to be fick rather than a Phyſician. | 

To one who boaſted he learned much: As they, 
faith he, who eat and exerciſe much, are not better 
than thoſe who eat only to ſatisfy Nature ; neither 
are they Learned, who make large, but profitable 
Collections. | 

An Orator pleading for him, and gaining the 
Cauſe, asked him, What are you the better for. So- 
crates? So much, ſaith he, as that I make good thoſe 
Thirgs which you alledged in my Defence. 

He inſtructed his Daughter Arete, to contemn all 
that is too much. 1 

To one who demanded, what his Son would be 
the better for Learning; F in nothing elſe, in this, 
faith he, that in the Theatre one Stone ſhall not fit 

n another, 

Of one who would have preferred his Son to 
him, he demanded 500 Drachms; For ſo much, 
faith the other, I can buy a Slave : Do ſo, anſwered 
he, and then you will have Two, * your Son, and bim 

buy. 

"" faid he took Money of his Friends, not to 
make Uſe of it himſelf, but to let them know the 
right Uſe of it. | 
Being reproached for entertaining an Orator to 
plead his. Cauſe ; And when I would feaſt, faith he, 

IT hire a Cook. 
& To one who boaſted of his Swimming ; Are not 


you aſhamed, faith he, to glory in the Property of a 


Dolphin ? 

Being demanded, wherein the Learned differ'd 
from the Unlearned ; Send them naked to Strangers, 
faith he, and you ſhall ſee. | 

To one who he could drink much, with- 
out being drunk; So, faith he, can a Mule. 

Being blamed that he took Money, being the 
Diſciple of Socrates; And juſtly, faith he; for So- 
crates, when they ſent him t and Wine, took a 
little for his preſent Uſe, and ſent back the reſt ; the 
chief of all the Athenians were his Purveyors, mine 
Eutichydes, a mercenary Servant. | 

Being reproved by Plato, + for buying a great 
Quantity of Fiſh; They cet me, ſaith he, but an 
Obelus ; Would not you have given ſo much for them? 
To which Plato aſſenting; It is not that I am pro- 


fuſe then, faith he, but that you are covetous. 


1 Simon, Pantler to Diomſius, a Phrygian, a Man 
of ill Conditions, brought him to his Houſe, paved 
curiouſly with Marble; Ariſtippus ſpits in his Face, 

© | 
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whereat 
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whereat the other growing angry; I could not find, 
faith he, a fitter Place. | 

Being demanded how Socrates died *; As I would 
wiſh to do, faith he. 

Polyxenus the Sophiſt coming to his Houſe, and 
ſecing there Women, and a great Feaſt, reproved 
him. Ariſtippus gave him Way, and after a little 
Pauſe; Will you dine with me, faith he? whereto 


he conſenting ; I hy then, continues he, do you re- 


prove me? "Tis not the Feaſt, but the Coft which you 
condemn. 

His Servant being upon a Journey, weary with 
carrying of Money; Threw away, ſaith he, what 
1s too much, and carry as much as you can. 


„He bad his Slaves away his Money throw, 
Becauſe o ercharg d with Weight, they went too 


o Being at Sea, and underſtanding the Owners of 


FF FT Ls Patt IV. 

Having loſt a great Farm, he ſaid to one, who 
ſeemed exceſſively to compaſſionate his Lofs; You 
have but one Field, I have three Left; Why paula 
not I rather grieve for you t is Madneſs (adds 
Plutarch) to lament for what is hft, not re- 


oice for what is left. 


x When one told him, the Land is loft for your 
Sake; Better, ſaith he, is it that the Land be hf 


for me, than I for the Land. 


7 Seeing one angry vent his Paffion in Words; 
Let us not, ſaith he, ſuit Words to our Anger, but 
* our Anger with Words. 

z Seeing a little Woman exceeding fair; This, 
ſaith he, is a little Evil, but a great Beauty. They 
who invert theſe Words, and read, A little fair 


one, but great Evil, miſtake the Meaning of Ari- 
flippus, who plays upon that ordinary Saying, ap- 


plying the Inverſion to his own luxutious Humour. 
To one, who demanded his Advice, whether 
he ſhould marry or no; he faid, No, if you take a 


the Veſſel were Pirates, he took his Money, and fair Wife, ſaith he, ſhe will be common; if foul, a 


counted it, then let it fall into the Sea, as unwil- 

lingly, and ſighed. Some affirm, that he ſaid, 7: 

75 _ theſe periſh for Ariftippus, then Ariſtippus 
r 

„ He reproved Men for looking up3n Goods expoſed 

to Sale, and taking no Care to furniſh their Minds, 

Others aſcribe this to Diogenes. 

Living in Aa, he was ſeized by Artaphernes, 
the King's Lieutenant; whereupon, one ſaying to 
him, And where is now your Confidence li hen, 
ſaid he, you Fool, ſbould I be confident, if not now, 
when I ſhall meet with Artaphernes? 

Thoſe who, being endowed with the Liberal 
Arts, forſook Philoſophy, to apply themſelves to 
Mechanical Sciences, he compared to the Suitors of 
Penelope ; They could get the Goad- willi of Melantho, 
Polydera, and others of the Servants, but could not 
obtain the Miſtreſs in Marriage. Not unlike is that 
of Ari/to,* who faid, that Les, when he went to 
Heil, faw all the Dead, and ſpoke to them, but could 
not come ſo much as to the Sight of the Queen. 

Being demanded what Boys ought to learn; 
That, ſaith he, which they ought to practiſe when 
th:y are Men. 

Jo one who accuſed him for going from So- 
crates to Dionyſius: To Socrates, ſaith he, I went 


creation. 
« To a Courtezan who told him ſhe was with 
Child by him; You know that no more, ſaid he, 


than if paſſing through a Buſh, you ſhould ſay this 


Thorn pricked you. 

To one who blamed him, that he took Money 
of Dianyfius, Plato a Book; he anſwered, I want 
Meney, Plato Books. @ 


Ln n Horat. Sat. a. 3. o Laert. a. 7. Cic. de iovent; 


t id. u w Plut. de trang. ani, = Stobs Eth. 36. 
Eth. 134. c Stob. Eth. gz, d Laert. a. $4. 


Dionyſius was of the ſame Nature, f Laert. 10. 4. 


Fury. 

b He uſed to adviſe young Men to carry ſuch Pro- 
viſion, as in a Shipwrack they might ſwim away 
withal. 

© As a Shoe that is too big is unfit for Ye f is @ 
great Eſtate; the Bigneſs of the Shoe tronbles the 
Wearer ; Wealth may be uſed upon Occaſion, either 
wholly, or in Part. | 


CHAP. VIIL 
His Writings. 


SOME affirm, (of whom is Saſicrates] that he 
wrote nothing at all; others, that he wrote, 
The Libzan Hiftary, three Books, dedicated to 
Dionyſſus. 5 1 
Dialogues, twenty five (or rather t three; 
for the Number ſeems corrupt) in one Book; fome 
in the Attict Dialect, others in the Dorick. Tbeir 
Titles theſe; 1. Artabazus. 2. To the Shipturec l d. 
3. To Exiles. 4. To a poor Man. 5. Ta Lai. 
6. To Perus. 7. To Lais, concerning a Looking- 
Glaſs. 8. Hermias. g. The Dream. 10. To 
Cup bearer. 11. Philomelus. 12. To Servants. 
13. To theſe who reproved him for ufing old Wine, 
and common Nomen. 14. To thoſe who repreved him 


_ for "oY 15. An Epiſtle to Arete, 16. To the 


CH xerciſes, 17. An Interrogation. 18, 4 
ther [nterregation. 19. A Chria ta Dionyſius. 20. 
Another on an Image. 21. Another on Dionyſius's 
Daughter. 22. To one who conceived himſelf diſbo- 
noured. 23. To one who endeavoured to give Advice. 
E xercitations ſix Books. 
O Pleaſure, mentioned by Laertius in the Life 
of Epicurus. . 
bil. 4 Laert. 2. 79- 
76. = Rb. Eck. 123. 2 Stob. ibid. 


y Stob, 


e A Chna is a ſhort Commemeration, aptly relating the or Action of ſome Per- 
ſon. The third of theſe (viz. to Dionyſius s Daughter) Vaſſius inſerts amongſt the Greek Hiſtories: If that were 


ical, it is likely this to 


07 


was ſo named, becauſe he ſpake no leſs 

Of the Lurury of the Ancients, four Books 3 con- 
taining Examples of thoſe who indulged to Love 
and Pleaſure; as the Love of * E les to Pau- 
ſaniat, in the firſt Book; of Craten to her Son Pe- 
riander ; of Ariflotle to the Concubine of Hermias, 


b Socion and Panetius reckon his T reatiſes thus. 


Of Diſcipline. 

Of Vertue; an Exhortation. 
rtabazus. 

The Shipwreck d. 

The Baniſb d. 

Exercitations, ſix. 

Chria, three. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates. 

Of Fortune. 


C HAP. IX. 
His Death. 


Aving lived with Dienyſius, at laſt his 
H Daughter 7 mp deſire him that 
he would come to Cyrene to her, to order her Af- 
fairs ; for that ſhe was in Danger of Oppreflion by 
the Magiſtrates.  Ari/tippus hereupon took Leave 
of D:ony/ius, and being on his Voyage, fell ſick by 
the Way, and was forced to put in at Lipara, an 
Ealian Iſland, where he died; as may be gathered 
trom this Epiſtle, which he then ſent to his Daugh- 


ter, 
i Ariſtippus to Arete. 


I Received your Itter by Teleus, wherein you de- 
fire me to make all poſſible Haſte to Cyrene, be- 
cauſe your Buſineſs with the Prefects goeth not to your 
Mind, and your Huzhand "is unfit to manage your 
demeflick Affairs, by reaſon of his Baſbfulneſs, and 
being accu ts @ retired Life, remote 
Publich, 
nylus, I fail d towards you; and being upon my 
Journey, fall fick by the way, at Lipara, 
Friends of Sonicus provide carefully for me, with” 
fuch Humanity as is needful for one near Death, As 
for your Demand, what Reſpeft you ſhould give of 
whom 1 manumiſed, who profeſs they wilt never 


8 Len. in W. Kev 
m Leo Allatius re 
o Laert, 2. 81. 


Periand. Auiſtot. Kc. h Laert. 2. 83. 


p Lett. 2. 85. 


where the ſery Things 


procles ; but that cannot be ; for Lamproc!cs was dead long before, Sex Life Socratic. ch p. 16. 


Avvo tn 


to me, 


to bring you to the Eleuſinian Fe/tivals. Whilft you 
lead this pleaſant Life with theſe, let the Cyrenzan 
Præfects be as unjuſt as they pleaſe, in your naturat 
| End they cannot prejudice you. Endeavour to live 
with Xantippe and Myrto, as I did heretofore with 


Socrates, compoſing yourſelf” to their Converſation ; 


fer, Pride is not proper in that Place. If = Tyro- 
cles, the Sou of Socrates, inks Food :nnth me or dim 
gara, come to Cyrene, it will be well done to ſupply 
him, and to r @s your own Son, If you will not 
nurſe a Daughter, becauſe of the great Trouble it 


gives you, ſend for the Daughter of Eubois, to whom 


you bave hereteſure expreſs'd ſo much Kindneſs, and 
named after my Mather, and I baue alſo often called 
her my Friend. Above all, take Care of little Ari- 
ſtippus, that he may be worthy of us, and of Philo- 
fophy. For this I leave bim, as his true Inheritance, 
the re of his Eflate finds the Cyrenzan Magi/trates 
Adverſarigs. But you writ me not Word, that any 
ered to take that away from you. Rejoice, dear 
aughter, in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Riches which are 
in your Power, and make your Son poſſeſs em like- 
wiſe. I wiſh be were my Sen; but, being diſappoint- 
ed of that Hope, I depart with this Aſſurance, that 
you will lead him in the Paths tradden by good Men. 
Farewell, and grieve not for us. | 


= Of his Children, beſides this Arete his Daugh- 
ter, whom he educated in Philoſophy, is remem- 
bered alſo a Son, whom, for his Stupidity, he dif- 
inherited, and turned out of Doors ; for which be- 
ing reproved by his Wife, who alledged, that he 


the came from himſelf ; he, fpitting, ſaid, * This comes 
Wherefore, as foon as I got Leave of Dio- from 


m me teo, but profiteth me nothing. Or, as La- 
Me caft d gabypa 6 , bags, all unneceſ- 
inge as far as we can 1 


r Ale beamed fram his Grantfacher 


ertius ; 


Ariſlippus, and from his Mothers inſtructing him in 


Philoſophy, ſirnamed wiſgedidax)&r. 


k S0 I Pleaſure. 


n Stob. Ech. 74. 


i Socr. Epiſt. 27. by Leo Allatius. 


Bendes 


% 
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4 Beſides theſe two (Ar iſtippur the Grandfather, 


and the Grandſon) Laertius reckons two more of from her Father, to her Son Ari/t: 


the fame Name; one writ the Hiſtory of Arcadia, 
the other was of the new Academy, 


CHAP. IX. 
His Diſciples and Succeſſers. 


O F the Auditors of Ariftippus, * beſides his 

Daughter Arete, (whom he taught with much 
Care, and brought up to great Perfection in Philo- 
ſophy) are remembered Ætbiops of Ptolomais, and 
Aatipater of Cyrene. 
q Laert. 2. 83. 


H E G ES I 48 


r Laert, 4. 85. 


Part IV. 
* as ” 
Ariſtippus tranſmitted it to Theodorus the Atheift, 
who inſtituted a Se, called Theodorean. 
Antipater communicated the Philoſophy of Ari. 


Arete communicated the 


flippus to Epitimides, his Diſciple ; Epitimides to 


Parebates; Parebates to Hegeſias Anniceris; 
theſe T wo laſt improving it by ſome Additions of 
their own, obtained the Honour each of them, to 
have a Sect named after them, Hegeſſact and Anni. 


cerict. 


s Laert. 2. 86. 


V 


CHAP. 1, 


HE GESTAS, Diſciple to Parebates, was ſir- 
named uu eee, Death's Orator, from a 
Book he writ, intitled, AToxag]tewy, upon Occa- 
fion of one who had famiſhed himſelf nigh to Death, 
but was call'd back to Life by his Friends; in An- 
ſwer to whom, he, in this Book demonſtrated, that 
Death takes us away from ill Things, not from 
good ; and reckoned up the Incommodities of Life, 
and repreſented the Evils thereof * with ſo much 
Rhetorick, that the ſad Impreſſion thereof penetra- 
ted fo far into the Breaſts of many Hearers, that it 
begot in them a Deſire of dying voluntarily, and 


many laid violent Hands upon themſelves. W here-. 


upon he was prohibited by Ptolomy the King to diſ- 
courſe any more upon this Subject in the Schools. 


CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


I'S Diſciples were from him called FHegefians.» 
They held the ſame chief Good and Evil with 

the Cyreneans ; further aſſerting, 
That Kindneſs, Friendſhip, and Benevolence, 
© are in themſelves nothing; not expetible, but in 


© reſpect of thoſe Benefits which cannot conſiſt with- 


© out thoſe Perſons. 

That Perfect Felicity is abſolutely impoſſible, 
© becauſe the Body is diſordered by many Troubles, 
© in which the Soul ſhares, and moſt of thoſe Things 
© which we hope are prevented by Chance. 


t Cic, Tuſc. qu. 1. 34. 


u Val. Max. 8. 9. 


His Life. 


That Life and Death are in our Choice. 

That nothing is by Nature pleaſant or unplea- 
© ſant, but by the Rarity and Unuſualneſs of Things, 
: or Satiety; ſome are delighted therewith, others 

not, 

That Poverty and Wealth confer nothing to 
© Pleaſure ; neither are the Rich affected with more 
© exquiſite Pleaſure than the Poor. Servitude and 
© Liberty, Nobility and Meanneſs, Glory and Ig- 
* nominy differ nothing in this Reſpect. 

That to live is advantagious for a Fool, indif- 
© ferent to a wiſe Man. 

That a wiſe Man ought to do all Things in 
© Conſideration of himſelf, and none before 
© himſelf; for though poſſibly he may receive Bene- 
© fits from others, very great in outward Appearance, 
yet are they nothing in Compariſon of thoſe which 
he diſpenſeth. 5 

T hat © Senſe confers ing to certain Know- 
© ledge, for all act by the Rules of their own Reaſon, 

That © Offences ought to be\pardoned ; no 
Man offends willingly, but compelV'd by ſome Af- 
© feftion. S 
That © we ſhould hate no Man, but inftruQ him 


That a wiſe Man ſhould not inſiſt fo much up- 
© on Choice of good Things, as upon evil; making 
© it his Scope and End to live neither in Labour nor 
© Griefz which they do, who are inclined neither 
Way to the Objects of Pleaſure. 


w Laert. 2. 91. 


ANNI COE 


* 


Part IV. 


A NNICERIS * was of Cyrene, Diſciple to Pa- 
A rebates. Suidas faith, he was an Epicurean, 
and that he lived in the Time of Alexander. 

He 7 was excellent in Chariot-racing, of which one 
Day he gave a Teſtimony before Plato, and drove 
ny round the Academy, ſo exactly, that 
his Wheels never went out of the Trac, to the 
Admiration of all that were preſent, except Plato, 
who reprehended his too much Induſtry, ſaying, It 
was not poſſible but that he who employed ſo much 
Pains about . Gd no Value, muſt neglect 
thoſe of greater rament, which are truly 
worth Admiration. 
When Plato, by the Command of Dionyſius, 
was fold as a Slave in gina, Anniceris fortuned 
to be preſent, who redeemed him for twenty, or 
according to others, thirty Mine, and ſent him 
to Athens to his Friends, who preſently returned the 
Money to Auniceris, but he refuſed it, ſaying, They 
. take Care 
of Plato. 
* He had a Brother named Nicoteles, a Philoſo- 
pher ; he had likewiſe the famous Peſidanius to be 
his Diſciple. 


x Laert, 2. $5. y Kl. var. hiſt. 2. 25. 
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No £0 ER I & 
CHAP, I. 
His Life. 


CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


H! Diſciples were called Annicerians. * They, 

as the reſt, placed all good in Pleaſure, and 
conceived Virtue to be only commendable as far as 
it produced Pleaſure. <© They agreed in all Things 
with the Hegeſians, but they aboliſhed not Friend - 
ſhip, Good-will, Duty to Parents, and AQtions 
done for our Country. They held, 

That altho a wiſe Man ſuffer Trouble fer thoſe 
Things, yet he will lead a Life nothing the leſs hap- 
fy, tho" he enjoy but few Pleaſures. 

That the Felicity of a Friend is not expetible in it- 
ſelf ; for to agree in Fudgment with anather, or 13 
be raiſed above, and fortified againſt the general O- 
pinion, is not enough to ſatisfy Reaſon, but we muſt 
accuſtom ourſelves to the beſt Things, becauſe of our 
innate vicious Inclinations. 

That a Friend is not to be entertained out of uſe- 
ful or neceſſary Ends, nor when ſuch fail, is to be 
caſt off, but wal 4 an intimate good Mill, for which 
we muſt alſa undergo Trouble. For tho" they placed 
(as the reſt) the chief End and Goid in Pleaſure, 
and profeſſed to be grieved at the L1ſs thereaf, yet 


' they affirm that we ought to undergo voluntarily La- 


baurs, out of Love to a Frieud. 


a Suid, b Cic. de offic. 3. c Laert. 2. 96. 


ORUS * heard Anniceris, 


Dianyſius 
Ephectick. He was called the Aibeiſt, 


becauſe f he held there was no God, and wrote a 
Treatiſe (Suidas faith many) wherein he endcavour- 


which Epicurus borrowed much! Afterwards was 
abuſively called Ode, upon Occaſion of a Diſpute 
with Stilpo to this Effect: 5 Ds you believe, ſaith 
1205 you are whatſoever you affirm yourſelf to be? 


5 granting ; Then, contiaues Stilpo, if you 


— b 


HEOD 
= Logician, Zens the ©/Cittican, and Pyrrho Th 


ed to refel all Arguments to the contraty, out of 


d Lett. 2, 98. e Suid, f Plut. plac. phil. 17. 928990 g Laert, 3. 101, h Ibid. 2. 104. 


_— 


THEO DORUS 


CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


ſhould ſay you were a God, were you ſo? To which 
eodorus aſſenting, Stilpo replied ; Then impiou; 
Man, you are a Bird, or any Thing elſe by the ſame 


* | 

He was ejected out of Cyrene by the Citizens, 
whereupon he ſaid pleaſantly ; You do not well, Cy- 
reneans, to thruſt me out of Lybia into Greece. 
T hence he went to Athens, where he ſhould have 
been cited to the Court of Areopagus, and loft his 
Life, but that he was freed by Demetrius Phalereus. 
Being likewiſe baniſhed thence, he went to Ptels- 


my 


146 * 
my the Son of Lagus, with whom he lived, and 
was by him ſent on an Embaſſy to Lyſimachus, 
to whom, ſpeaking atheiſtically ; Lyſimachus ſaid, 
Are hau not that Theodorus that was banifhed A- 
thens ? He anſwered, It is true, the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele Bac- 


chus, caſt me out. Lyſimachus replied, See that you 


came no more to me. Ne, anſwered he, unleſs Pto- 
lomy ſend me. Mythro, Son of Ly/imachus being 
preſent, ſaid, You ſeem not only ignorant of Gods but 
of Kings. How, faith he, Am I ignorant of the 
Gods, who believe you an Enemy to them ? Lyſima- 
chus threatened him with Death * : You glory, faith 
he, in a great Matter, a Cantharides can do 4. 
much, Or as Stobeus, I knew not that you had not 
the Power of a King but of Poiſon, Hereat incenſed, 
he commanded he ſhould be crucihed. Threaten, 
faith he, thoſe Things I pray to your purple Nobles, 
it is all one to T heodorus whether he rot above or 
under Ground. 

k Finally, he went to Cyrene, and lived with 
Marius in much Repute, in that City out of which 
he was firſt ejected. | 

! Diſputing with Euryclides a Prieſt, he asked, 
what Perſons thoſe were who defile Myfteries : Eu- 
ryclides anſwered, Thoſe who communicate them to 
Perſons not initiated. Then, replied he, you do im- 
prouſfly in declaring them to ſuch. 

m What others aſcribe to Ariſtippus and Dioge- 
nes, ſome attribute to Theodorus and Metrocleus, a 
Cynick, who ſaying, You would not want Diſciples 
if you waſhed Herbs : Theodorus anſwered, Net- 


ther would you waſh Herbs, if you knew how to con- 


verſe with Men. 
» He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates, 


This is ſhe who hath given over the Shuttle to put on 


CHAP. Il. 
His Philoſophy. 


HE taught all Manner of Learning, and inſti- 
tuted a Sect, called Theodorean. He aſſerted 
Indiſßſerence, that there is no Difference of Things. 
That our End, or chief Good and greateſt Ill, 
are Foy and Sorrow; one conſiſting in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. 
That Prudence and Fuſftice are good Things, the 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, Pleaſure and Grief. 
He took away Friendſhip, becauſe it is neither in 
Fools nor wiſe Men ; thoſe being incapable to maks 
Uſe of it, the Thing itſelf vaniſheth ; theſe not need- 
ing it, as being ſuffictent to themſelves. 
. That it is reaſonable that a wiſe Man expoſe not 
himſelf to Danger or his Country ; Wiſdom ought 
not to be laſt for the Preſervation of Foots. 


i Sen. de trany. anim. 6, Cic. Tuſc. qu. 1. Plat. an. tial. ad 


103. n Ibid, 6, 98, © Suid, in Sent, p Lao 2. 96 


HE B U DD O© RF WE£4 


The twentieth a Tragick Poet. 
infel. ſufl. k Lact. Ihid. % 
9 Ihid, 2, 103. 5 Suid, © r 1 


Furt IV. 
That the World is our C L 
That a Man u — 


_ Qccaſion may commit _ 
Adultery and Socrtlegds 2251 being nothing in theſe 
naturally evil, if that Opinion were taken away 
which is built upon the Agreement of Fools. 

That a wiſe Man may publicly without Shame 

xs. 

He uſed ſuch Inductions as theſe: I. nat 4 HW 
man that is mila tv Grammar, profitable in that 
Neſpect᷑ as a 'Grammarian Nr. Is not, the an- 
of a Youth ?* Yes. It not a beautiful Woman then 
Profitable, as being hand me Yes. Then ſhe who 


makes right Uſe of it doth not amiſs. In theſe 
eee very ſub 


C HAP. III. 
His Death, Mritiags, &c. 


A Hpbicrates ſaith, * that he was condemned by 
* Law — Atheiſm, and drunk Hemlock. 
e wrote, des that which appertained to his 
Sect, many other Things. | 
Laertius reckons twenty of this Name. The 


firſt a Samian, Son of Rhecus, who adviſed ta lay 


the Foundation of the Temple at E upon 
Embers : For, the Place being wet, he faid, that 
Coals, when they forſake the Nature of Wood, ac- 
quire a Solidity not to be violated by Moiſture. 

The ſecond of Cyrene, a. Geometrician, whoſe 
Diſciple Plato was. 

The third this Philoſopher. | 

The fourth writ of exerciſing the Voice, a fa- 
mous Book. | 


The fifth writ of Lawgivers, beginning with 
1 NY 
he faxth a Stoick. 


The ſeventh writ the Roman Hiſtory. © 
The eighth a Syracufian, writ Tafticks. 


The nnuth a „ a Sophiſt , eminent for 
civil Pleas. LE 
„ mentioned by 


The tenth of the ſame Country 
a = in his Epitome of Orators. | 
he el. venth of Thebes, a Statuary. 
The twelfth a Painter, mentioned by Polemon. 
The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of whom 
*" The forteenth of Epybeks, a Bikes, of mae 
[4 7 a | 
Ile in his Fog of intigg. 
22 who wrote Epigram 
The fixteentY wrote of Poets, 
The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to Atbe- 


AAAS. * 
The eighteenth of Chies, a Stoick. 
The nineteenth of Miletus, a 


B ION 


CHAP. I. 
Hi Life. 


F the Theodorean * Set was Bion, a Bariſthe- 
() nite, What his Parents were, and what his 


ſophy, related to Antigenus, King of Macedonia, 
in this Manner. Antigonus asked, Hhence art thou ? 
Who thy Parents? What thy Town Bion perceiving 
himſelf to be reproached, anſwered thus, my Father 
was a Freeman, Ts dyxz4r droveriouer@r, imply- 
ing he was a Seller of Salt-Fiſh, a Beriſtbenite; he 
had not a Face, but inſtead thereof a -mark, 
which declared the ill Diſpoſition of the Owner: 
My Mother he married out of a common Brothel- 
houſe ; [* a Lacedzmonian Courtezan, named O- 
Iympia] being fuch a Woman as fuch a Man could 
get. My Father for ing the State, was 
T1 and all cur Family: for I being a 
young likely Youth, was an Orator, 
who died, and left me all he I tore and burnt 
his Papers, went to Athens, and there applied my 
ſelf to Philoſophy. | 

This is the Blood and Race I boaſt to own. Thus 
much concerning myſelf. Let Perſeus therefore, 
and Philonides forbear to enquire after theſe Things, 
and look upon me, as I am in myſelf. You 
do not uſe, O King, when you ſend 
to enquire of what are; but ſet 
them up a Mark to ſhoot at; even fo of Friends, 
| you ſhould not examine whence, but what they 


ay” Bien indeed,” ſettiiig this afide, was of a verſa- 
tile Wit, a ſubtle Sophiſt, and gave many Further- 


—_— to the Exerciſers of ; 1 
ings he was I and not | 
ny at nr, 


He firſt heard Crates the Acadentiok ; but, deſpi- 
ling that Sect, took a ſordid: Cloak and Serip, and 
became a Cynick Te which * Laertivs aſcribes 
his Conſtancy, expert of Perturbation. Then he 
followed Theodorus the Atheiſt, who proſeſſed all 
Manner of Learning; to whoſe Opinions he ad- 
dicted himſelſ, and was called a Theodorean - Aﬀer- 


wards he heard Hupe the Periparetick. | 
CHAP. H. . 
 - ſp pbthegn L 


— * he diverting himſelf to Philo- 


ing to catch a young Man ; New Cheeſe, ſaith he, 
will not ſtick to the Hook. | 

Being demanded what Man is moſt perplexed ? 
He, faith he, who aims at the higheſt Content. 

To one who asked his Advice whether he ſhould 
or not (for this ſome aſcribe to Bion, which 
A. Gellius to Bias, the Miſtake perhaps grounded 
upon the nearneſs of their Names) he anſwered, if 
you take a foul Wife, ſhe will be a Torment ; if 
a fair, common. 

He faid, That Age is the Haven to which all Ilis 
have Recourſe ; That Glory is the Mother of Years ; 
That Beauty is 4 Good which concerns others, nat 
ourſelves ; That Riches are the Sinews of Things, 

o one who had conſumed his Patrimony, Earth, 
= ay devoured Amphiaraus, but you devour 
arth. 

He ſaid, I is a great Ill, not to be able to bear ill. 

He reproved thoſe who burn Men, as having no 
Senſe, and again burn them as having Senſe. 

He uſed to ſay, It is better to yield our own 
Youth and Beauty to others, than to attempt an- 
other's ; for he that doth ſo, injures both his Body 
and Soul. 

He vilified Socrates, ſaying, If he could enjoy 
Alcibiades and did not, he was a Fool; if he could 
not, he did no = Matter. BM 

He ſaid the Way to the next World is eaſy, for 
we find it blindfold. 

He condemned Alcibiades, ſaying, When he was 

a Boy, he drew away Husbands from their Wives ; 
when a Man, Wives from their Hushands. 
At Rhodes, whilft the Athenians E Rhe- 
toriek, he taught Philoſophy ; for which being re- 
* boudhe Wheat, faith he, and ſhall I ſell 
Bar 1 

He fad, they who are puniſhed below would be 
more tormented if they carried Water in whole 
Veſſels than in Veſſels full of Holes. 

One that was extremely talkative deſiring bis Af. 
ſiſtance in a- Buſineſs, I will do what I can for 


von, ſaith/he, if you nd a Meſſenger to me, and 


come not yourſelf. [1 
| ""F tavellicng with very ill Company, they fell 


amongſt Thieves; we ſhall be undone, faith he, 


unleſs we be known. 


poph- He faid, Arrogance is the Obſtruction of Vir- 


u Laerts, 4. 47- 4- 5 W Ibid, 4. 5, & Len. 4. 47 
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148 B 1 O N. Patt IV. 
Of a rich Man covetous; he hath not Money, 


faith he, but Money him. Bion the Boriſthenite, 

He ſaid, covetous Perſons keep their Wealth fo By his Birth to Scythia known, 
ſtrictly, that they have no more Uſe of their own | Did Religious Duties flight, 
than of another's. Gods affirming there were none. 

He faid, when we are young, we uſe Courage, 
when old, Wiſdom. Wiſdom excels other Vir Ji what he then profeft, 
tues as the Sight the other Senſes. Firm he had continued fill, 

He ſaid, no Man ſhould be reproached- for old Then his Tongue had ſpoke his Breaft,. 
Age, that being a Condition all pray they may ar- And been conſtant, the” in Ill. 
rive at, 

To an envious Man ſad, I know not, faith he, But the ſame who Gods deny 4, 
whether ſome Ill hath befaln you, or ſome Good He who ſacred Fanes deſpi, d, 
another. : He who Mortals did deride, 

He ſaid, Impiety. is an ill Companion to bold When to Gods they ſacrific'd ;. 
Language ; | 

Tortur d by a long Diſeaſe, 
Fer tho“ his Speech be free, | And of Deaths Purſuit afraid, 
To Bondage yield muſt he. | Gifts their Anger to appeaſe | 
On their Hearts and Altars laid. 

That Friends, whatſoever they prove, ought to 
be retained : Leſt we ſeem to have converſed with Thus with Smoke and Incenſe tries 
wicked Perſons, or to ſhun good. To. delight their ſacred Scent ; 

Being demanded. if there were any Gods, he ſaid; T have finn'd, not only cries, 

Old Man, wilt thou not drive this Crowd away. And what I profeſt- repent : 

He conceived that he might make a Ficld fertile 
ſooner by praiſing than by manuring it. But unto. an old. Wife's Charms 

He ſaid, they. who love to be fattered, are like Did his willing Neck ſubmit, A2 
Pots carried by the Ear. Aud about his feeble Arms 

To one who asked him what Folly is, he ſaid the | Caus'd. them Leather D. to 1 
Obſtruction of Knowledge. 

He ſaid, good Men, tho' Slaves, are free, but And a 232 of Bays 
wicked Men, tho' free, are Slaves to many Plea- Did ſet up before his Gate 
ſures. Every Means and Way eſſays 

He ſaid, Grammarians whilſt they enquire after To. divert approaching Fate. 


the Errors of Ulyſſes, mind not their own, nor ſee 
that they themſclves go aſtray as well as he, in tak- 


Foal to think the Gods might "ll 


ing Pains about-uſclefs Things. . Brib d with Gifts, their Favours bought,.. 

He faid, Avarice isthe Metropolis of all Evil. Or the ſacred Deity, 

* Seeing a Statue of Perſæus, under which was Were, and were not, as be thought. 
written, IIE PE AIOEZ SHNQNOS O -KITTETS,. 
2 us, of Zeno, a Citteian, he ſaid, the Writer But his Wiſdom's „Tiles (now 

k; for it ſhould be, 5:x/]:vs, Zems's Servant Turn d to Abet] not avail 
ns he was. With flretched Arms, I know-not bow, 
Hail be eryd, great ru. hail. 
CH AP. III. 1 
His Death. Of this Name Laertius ben ten. The ft 


r with Pherecydes the Syrian of 
us, who writ two Books extant in his Time. 


AT laſt falling ſick * (as thoſe of Chaleis ſay, for 
he died there) he was perſuaded to ſuffer Liga- er a Syracufian, wrote of the; Art- of 
tures (by Way of Charm) he recanted and proſeſt Rhetorick 

— for all he had ſaid offenſive to the Gods. The third this Phil 
He was reduced to extreme Want of ſuch Things as The fourthan- Abderite, of the Family of. Demo. 
aic molt neceſſary to ſick Perſons, until Autigonus critus, a Mathematician, He wrote in the 

ſent to him two Servants, and himſelf followed in and Jonick Dialect. He firſt ſaid there were ſome 
a Litter, as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hi- habitable Parts of the Earth, where it was x 
ftory ; of that Sickneſs he died: On whoſe Death Months "e. and fix Months 8 

thus Laertius. | 


> dls 6 z Laert, 2. 54. 


'Fhe 


Part IV. | 
ee He wrote the Zthiopick Hi- 


5% f an Orator who wrote nine Books, . - 
:ntitled by the Names of the Muſes. 


The ſeventh a Lyrick Poet. 


E U CLI D. 


% 
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The eighth a Mil: Statuary mentioned b 
Sil th 7 


The ninth a Tragick Poet, one of thoſe who 


were called Tor ſici. 


The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chios, 


mentioned by Hipponax. 


The Megarick SeQt. 


E U © 


' CHAP. 1. 


3 


His Country and Maſters. 


ULD, (Inſtitutor of the Megarick SeR) 
E was born at Megara, a Town adjacent up- 
upon the Imus, tho* others ſay at Geta, a 

City of Siculy. 
He firſt iudied the Writings of Parmenides, 
then went to Athens to hear Scerates : Afterwards 
the“ Athenians made an Order, that if any Citizen 


of Megara came into the City of Athens, he ſhould 
be put to Death : So great was Hatred the Athe- 
nians bore to the Megarenſes. © Thucydides men- 


tions this Decree, whereby the Megarenſes were 
prohibited to male Uſe of any Laws within the A- 
— Juriſdiction, or the "AT Forum; which 
Order the Lacedemonians requiring to be repealed, 
aud not- prevailing, the Pe n War enſued 
thereupon, the crueleſt and eſt that ever was 
amongſt the Grecians. 

Euclid %, who was of Megara, and before that 
Decree uſed to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, af- 
ter it was promulgated, came by Night in a long 
Woman's Gown, and Cloak of ſeveral Colours, 
his Head attired in a Woman's Veil (fo Varro ex- 
pounds Rica) from his Houſe in Megara to Athens, 
to Socrates, that he might be in that Time Par- 
taker of his Counſel and Inſtructions, and went 
back 2gain before that Day in the ſame Habit twen- 
ty thouſand Paces. 

* Upon the Death of Socrates, Plato and the reſt 
of the Philoſophers, fearing the Cruelty of the Ty- 
rants, went to Megora to him, who N 


him kindly. a 
CHAP. II. 
His W of Ser. 
HE aſſected li and * was there- 


tigious 
fore told by Socrates, that he lum how to con- 
tend with Sephifs, but not with | Men. Suitable to 


a Laert. 2. 106. 


3 c Lib. 1. 
3% - Den. 2, 24 


2 


e | 
E Laert, ibid, 


his contentious Humour, he inſtituted a Sect, ® firſt 
called Megarick, from the Place, afterwards Eriftick, 
from the litigious, ſophiſtical Nature thereof : 

Whence * Diogenes ſaid, it was not ũ , a School, 
but x, Anger : Thus reproved by Timon *, 


Of all theſe Trifles, I not value ought, 
. Which Plædo nor litigious Euclid caught, 
Ii ho the Megareans mad Contention taught. 


Laſtly, it was called Dialecticx; which Name 
Dionyfius, a Carthaginian, firſt gave them, becauſe 
their Diſcourſe conſiſted of Queſtion and Anſwer. 

He affirmed, That there is but one Good, which 
is called by ſeveral Names, ſometimes Prudence, 


ſometimes God, ſometimes the Mind, and the like. 


He took away all Things oppoſite to good, ſaying, - 
there was no fuch Thing. 

He uſed Arguments not by Aſſumption, but by 
Inference. 

He took away Diſputation by Similitude, ſaying, 
that it conſiſted either of like or unlike ; if of like, 
it were better .to examine the Things. themſelves 
to which they are like ; if of unlike, the Compari- 


fon is to no G 


„„  - x Bo '! 1 8 
His Apepbtbegms, Writing. 
Hr. vn famous in the Schools (faith ' Plutarch). 
foraſmuch as hearing his Brother in a Rage, 
Let me periſh if I be arranged: He anſwer- 
And J, 221 I perſuade you to lay afide your 
Anger, and love me as at firft. "If « » Hires (who + 
relates the ſame Story) for Ts Tena rug writ not as 
Mie Ts Zaxgalms, that Epithet occaſioned the 
iſtake. 


© Laert. 2. 106. Did. 
1 De fraterno amore. m Stob, 


n 
He 
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He faid », That there is one Kind of Sleep, a 


yung pliant Deity, eaſy to be driven away ; the other 
gray and aged, chiefly frequenting old Men, pertina- 
cious and inexorable ; from this God, if he once came, 
it is hard to get theſe; Words avail nothing, for be 
is deaf, nor can you Gew him any Thing that may 


mode him, for he is blind. 

* Being demanded what the Gods are, and where- 
in they delight ? Of all Th:ngs elſe concerning them, 
ſaith he, I am ignorant, but of this, I know they 
hate curious Perſons. 

? He wrote {beſides other Things) fix Dialogues, 
(i Panetius doubts whether they were genuine or 
ſpurious) Titles theſe, 


Lamprias. 
Aſchines. 
* Phenix; or (as Suidas) the Phernixes, 
Crito. 

Alcibiades, 

The Erotict. 


Of the ſame Names are numbered 

Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alſo, 
whence confounded by Valerius Maximus with 
the Philoſopher : Plato (faith he) ſent the Underta- 
kers of the ſacred Altar (who came to confer with 
him concerning the Man wr and Form thereof) to Eu- 


- 


n Stob. 6. „nn 1 35. p Laert. 2. 106. 
Euclid. mays. u The Text is imperfect, Kg wt 
Go £:6750; HREN 2 1 de garn ede yew 

» 2 G& © Jg. 2 Inſcript. p. 235. 


12e 


Ic 45 


q Laert. vit. ZEſchin. 


Patt IV. 
clid the Geametrician, yielding to bis Skill and Pr, 
feſſton. That theſe Undertakers came to Plat, ix 
evident from the Teſtimony of many others; but, 
that he remitted them to Euckd the 
or that Euclid the Philoſopher own'd that Profeſ- 
ſion, is no where to be proved. On the contrary, 
Proclus * affirms, that Euclid the Mathematician 
was of the Platonick Sect ; and that“ Ptolomy King 
of Egypt asking if there were any ſhorter Way to 
Coen, he anſwered, Not 2 's High-way. 
From the Death of Socrates to the firſt of the Pte. 
lomys are 95 Years. So that Euclid the Mathema. 
tician was much later than the Philoſopher. 
Euclid the Archon, in the ſecond Year of the 
88th Olympiad, according to * Diodorus Siculus ; 
but Ariſtotle names the Archon for that Year Euclees, 
confirmed by his Commentators, and by! Suidas, 
who only errs a little in the Diſtance of Years be- 
twixt him and Euclid the other Archon. * Salma- 
frus not knowing the Name Euclees to be any where 
found amongſt the Archontes, and expreſly affirm- 
ing the contrary, endeayours to corrupt the Text of 
Suidas reading 
Euclid the Archon, i in the ſecond Year of the 94th 
conan LE RY 
uclid the Southſayer, Friend to Xenegbon, who 
mentions him *. 
Euclid the Stone-cutter, named in Plates Wil. 


dri Hreαεe e dgcile wd du 
ins oF; vieTIgOC, 
Cyr. lib. 7. b Lacrt. 


% 
5 


I 


UBULIDES © a Mil:fan ſucceeded Euclid. 
Some affirm, that Demoſthenes the Orator was 
his Scholar, and that Demoſthenes not being 

able to pronounce the Letter R, he taught him by 
continual Exerciſe to do it. He was a great Ene- 
my to Ariſtotle, and much aſperſed him. 

In Dialectict he invented many Kinds of Inter- 
rogation or Argument, ALevIouercr, the Lying; 
Jad ardaaroiſa, the occult; Ar, Electra; ine 
xaxuiuyrcy, the Vailed; cugtitur, Sarites; nagar, 
the Horned ; gaxaxydy, the Bald : ———— 

Of wh ch thus a comick Poet, 


The 7 ſary — won . 
With fubile forked Durftions how te poſe, 
Speech from Demoſtheues nat ſweeter flows. 


e Deipn, 8. 
3 


c Vert. 2. 108. 


d Top. 8. 4. 


weuSuerec, termed by * ark Indies 
by * Cicero mentiens, is a Captious 
to be diſſolved; named, as moſt of the 


from the Form, but Matter; the ordinary Example 


being this, Nr TV that you 2 


Truth, you that you bye when you 
22 rb f berefore yu he. Such is that in * A- 
ricanus, 4 Man having four bundred (Crowns) df- 


poſeth in Legacies three ; next be bequeaths 
to you 4 Piece of Ground worth 100 Crowns; pre 


vided his Will be not liable to the Falzidian Low 
— Legacies are made void, e 


f Divinat, 3. t. Lucul, * 
3 2 
22 21 


— 2 5 


j 


Pat W. 


remaining for the Heirs, amount not at leaſt to the 


fourth Part of the Goods] The 
Right you have ? 


Dueſtion is, what 
I 2 the 
ſolved, being of that Kind whi 


neſtion is not to be re- 


tis bog, what Part ſoever we take for true will 
prove falſe. If we ſay the Legacies are valid, the 
Will comes within Compaſs of the Falcidian Law, 
whereby the Condition being 
invalid. M uin, if becauſe the Condition is defeAive, 
the Legacies- are valid, it is not liable to the Falci- 
dian Law; and if the Law take not Place upon the 
Condition, you are not io have what was bequeathed 
„uu. So much was this Sophi/m eſteemed, that ! Se- 
neca affirms many Books to have been written 

on it. AS 

Laartius reckons-ſix diſtinct T reatiſes of Chry- 
fippus. * Atbenæus and Suidas aver, that Philetus 
a Choan, died of a Conſumption, occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive Study upon this Queſtion only. 

Electra, named (likewiſe) from the chief Ex- 
amples; of which thus Lucian : Electra the illu- 
firious Daughter of Agamemnon, knew and knew 
not the ſame Thing. ſtes unknown flanding by 
ber, ſbe knew that Oreſtes was her Brother, but ſhe 
knew not that he was Oreſtes. 
wes, the Vailed; named alſo from 


EReRaAUphhres, | 
the Matter, thus inſtanced by Lucian. CHR. An- 


ZOO IS V'L1D9 RX 


ch the Dialecticks call the 


deftive, the Legacy is But 


feever 
you ſhould ſay, a Wife might be put away for any 
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ding a Grain, or rather as 1 Julianus, when from 


Things evidently true, 


very ſhort Mutations the 
Diſpute is led to ſuch 


ings as are evidently falſe ; 
ſame * ian, the common Example mentioned 
by * Ciceros, Laertius, * Sextus Empiricus, and o- 
thers in this: Are not tus a few ? Are not three fo 
likewiſe ? Are not four the ſame ? $9 on to ten. 
two are a few, and therefore ten. 

Keęalid, the Horned, denominated as the reſt 
from the Example, What you loft not you have, you 
loft not Horns, therefore you have Horns. Repeated 
by Seneca, A. Gellius and others. Of this Kind 
St. Hierom ” obſerves that to be which the Phariſees 
objected to our Saviour. He came (ſaith he) from 
Galilee to Judea, therefore the Faction of Scribes 
and Phariſees ashed him whether it were lawful fer 
a Man to put away his WWife for any Cauſe, that 
they might entrap him by a ko-ned Syllog ſm, what- 

be would anſwer being liable to Exception : If 


Cauſe, and another taken, he being a Profeſſor A 
Mhodefly, ſhould contradit himſelf ; but if he ſbould 
anfwer, a Wife onght not to be put away for any 
Cauſe, he ſhould be accounted guilty of Sacrilege, and 


judged to do contrary to the Doctrine of Moſes, and 


by Maſes of Gad. Our Lord therefore ſo tempers his 


Anſwer, that he paſſeth by their Trap, alledging 


ſwer me, Do you know your Father? MxzRc. Yes. for Teflimany the ſacred Scripture and natural Law, 


Car. What if I ſhould bring one unto you vailed, 
what would. you- ſay, that you know hin or not # 
Mac. That I did not know him. Car. And yet 
that Man proves to be your Father, therefore if you 
knew not the. Man, you knew not your Father. 
Mrac. No truly ; but pull off bis Vail, and I bal 
diſcever the Truth. Of the ſame Kind is that of 
the Sophi/ts, which Ariffotle. affirms Socrates (in 
Plati's Mens) vainly labours to reſolve ; Do you 


oppoſing the fir Sentence of God to the ſecond, which 
was. granted not. from. the. Wil! of God, but Ne- 
ceſſity of Sin. The ſame Father inſtances another 

the ſame Kind propoſed to him, * 7 was afſaulted 
at Rome by a very eloquent Perſon, with that which 
they called Horned Syllogiſm, ſo as which I ay ſorver 
J turned I was more entangled. To marry a Wifge, 
ſaith he, is it a Sin or not © I plainl;, not thinking 
to avoid bis » ſaid, it is not a Sin ; be then 


know «ll Pairs are even or not The other anſfwer- 


ing be knew it. The brings forth a Pair / 
ſemething which he. had held hidden under bis 
know that I bad this even Pair 


and ashs, did you * 4 
knew not; t 


pr d another Dueſtion in Baptiſm. Are good 
orks remitted or Evil? I with the like Simplici- 
ty ed, Sins are remitted. When I thought 
myſelf ſecure, Horns began to bud out on each Side 
07 Me 
3 
I 


or mt ? The other confe/fing „and the hidden Forces to diſcover themſelves. 

ſaith he, you know and now not the ſams Thing. faith be, to marry a Wife be not a Sin, and that 
Serites, by Cicero termed * Acervalis, who de- ſm remitteth Sins, whatſoever is not remitted 

hnes it to be ? when any Thing by Degrees is added 2 

or taken away : As a Heap (ego) is made by ad- 


i Epiſt. 6. 45. k Vit. . o Divin, 2. p Cie. Lu- 
cul. q B. bd. x5. in tit. de verb; & fer, fignific, 8s In Lucullo, tlnChiyſip. u Adv. Logic. 
wv Lib, 3. in Mat, = Epi. | | 


4 ad Sl, m Lucian Vit. Aut. u Analyt. poſter, 1. 1. 
3» 


ALEXINUS. 
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A Mongft the many Diſciples ? of Eubulides was ſtitute a Se, and call it __ but his Dit. 
Alexinus an Elean, a great Lover of Conten- ciples wanting Subſiſtence, diſliking the Air. 
tion, and therefore called ExtyZie from redarguing ; departed. He continued there ſolitary with one Ser? 
he moſt oppoſed Zeno. vant only, and ſwimming in the River Alpheus, 
Hermippus ſaith, he went to Olympia, and there was hurt with a Reed, whereof he died. 
proſeſſed Philoſophy. His Diſciples queſtioning He wrote againſt other Philoſophers beſides 
why he lived there; he anſwered, he meant to in- and againſt Ephorus.the Hiſtorian..,  - . 


— 


y ert. 2. 109. 


EUP r- ·ůãQͤ N 


FRom * Alexinus came Euphantus an Olinthian, Tragedies many, which upon their publick Re- 
Maſter to King Antigonus, Father of Demetrius, preſentations were much applauded. 
Grandfather of Antigonus Gonatas, He died of Age. An Oration upon a Kingdom, to Antigonus, very 
He writ, | celebrious, | 5 
The Hiſtory of that Time. OS 


z Laert. 2. 10. 


APOLLONIUS CRONUS. 


OF the * Difciples of Eubulides, was Apollonius the latter to be a Sirname, from Apollonia, a Town 
Cronus ; * Strabo ſaith, he was a Cyrenæan by of Cyrene, : 
Birth, and calls him Cronus Apollonius, 1mplying 


a Lacrt. 2. 110. b Lib, 14. 


ä * 
„ 
—— 8 
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CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


IODORUS © was of Yaſus a City of Cara, - | 

Son of Aminias. Laertius ſaith, he heard Ev'n Momus writ 

Eubulides ; * Strabo that he heard Apollonius Upon the Mall, Cronus bath Wit. 

Crenus, after whom he was called Cronus, the Name . | ; 
of the Maſter being tranſmitted to the Diſciple, by He lived with Ptolomeus Soter, in whoſe Preſence 

Reaſon of the Obſcurity of the true Cronus. Of being queſtioned by Stilpo in ſuch Things as upon 

Diodorus thus Callimachus ; the ſudden he could not anſwer, he was not only 


- — 


i 


e Laert. 2, 111. 4 Lib. 14. & 17. e Laert, 2, 111. "iſhed 
3 * 


i the but with the 14 i when I ontin- 
(pn ps Fay pela ena nf Tn 
Feaſt, and having written ah Oration upon that fore I 
Queſtion, died of Grief. 955 12 bat e. 2 
CHAP. II. ee 
f ihr, which inneth 
His Philoſophy. 4 2 — 12 2 


gr a and — affirm he was a Dialefick. 'F acuity, — to Elan 5 Opinim: ; beginning 


Elements, whether a true, will be true. According to the Peri, 
bath the Conjunction i beginning from true, to wit, there is Motion, and 
if it be Day, it is Tent, how 1 15 it controvert- ending in falſe, to wit, there is Vacuity, will be 
ed? Diodorus is 


mon, Philo of another, falſe ; ; according to Diodorus, beginning from falſe, 
Chryſippus of @ thi hat Dioderus laboured | ta wit, there is Motion, and ending in falſe, 2 = 
much herein, appears * an Epigram of Callima- there is acuity, will be true; 3 for the Aſſumption, 
8 cited and ex by * Sextus — 1 ol there is Motion, he denies as falſe. 


A the Di Diſagreement | Some affirm, he invented the vailed and borned 
of D from Ph * already Nau (of which already i in the Life of Eubu- 
mentioned " 2 q thus S by 25 lides) * Alexander Apbrodiſcus, faith he, uſed Kue 
2 0%, the dominative Argument ; ; of whoſe 
Original and Efficacy thus Ep:etus. The demi- 
native Argument ſeems to haue been interrogated and 
+ collefted upon ſuch like Occaſions as theſe ; for, there 
being a common Fight among /t theſe three 3 tons 
to one another. The firſt, that every Thing pa 
one neceſſarily true. The cond, that B. Mbility 5 "Ba 
not Impelſibilig. The third, that N is not poſſible, 
neither is nor Hall be true. This Fight Diodorus 665 
erving, made uſe o the two' firft, to prove, that no- 
bing 15 : poſſible 45205 rs 2 Hall be. Aud A- 
e . at Corinth, ir poſſible, -if 
tat Jovi been, or ever ſhall be there; Fr if net- 
ber, it is not poſfeble, I is poſſible, that a Child be 
beginneth fr. om bus, n endeth 7 in falſe, made a Grammiarian, if be be made ſuch, in Con- 


ut, 1 ge it. DH Day xt a js Night « 15 Nieht; for if it he Day, * 2 bereof” f. Diagorus interrogated by the Domi- 


is true 425 3 4 t native Argument 

i «i Might; is falſe, which was 821 D- 

in fal 7. La, , wherein it is, or in the Plate wherein it 1s 
Tits is contrary to the Opinion F fr 
for for where a Thing i is not, there it can neither act, 
hilo? 22 
But * 
Op, of 22 He 19225 that the Principles of Things are 
23 10 wit, ew pes. ed B93 
Rx 


He held, that nothing is moyed, v arguing thus. 
aith, that 15 9 ich js Va 

jock a nit, but not in that wherein it is, for it reſteth i in the 

Connex as 2 Ts Tp 

FUG rep is, 4 
therefore nothing ts moved, and 4 conſt- 
true, * | 
# is Hſe; 

for it >a 2 e it leaſt indiviſible e in Number infinite, in 
K eodem. nahen u 687 m la 
1. Price, Ae IT A 25 4 pos 16 Fes r Seat. 


Thang | be _ meved, , it is neither 2 in the 
— c from true, and ending 
45 at Place wherein it is; nor in that toberein it is not, 
eſent it be Day 
onnex fir it begi ng An er 
217 4 2 22 1s corrupteld or perijheth. 
accor 
in from iT ue, 
to wit, it is Day, yet it mgy end in, alſo 
n gk: 351 2 ap” W Ann $19 


; N EEE | 
1 Ninas, * of : Adetallus, an:emincat .phers that Ds Ene, Te hi Di- 
* Feat remembered amongſt theſe Philoſo- ogenes the Cynick dedicated 6 1 7 


t Let. 112, CLINO- 
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CLINO 1 4% 


A Mongſt theſe deſcended from Euclid, was like- togorems, [that Part of a 5 2 hich; is N. 
wiſe CTV OH He a Thurian, He dicated of the othet] 8 
firſt wrote concerning Axioms, [Propoſitions] Ca- 


221. . 


tit - 14 4 


* — 


ene etw od ile ιοπ | 


CHAP IL. F * 3-361 x 
STILPO bir Life.” oY wo : Ion 


"GQTILPO was of Megara in Hellas. He lived loft, be faid that he had bg rpthihg bat befor 
in the Time of the firſt Prolomy. Of the Ma- to him, for none hall taken away his Learning ; 
ſters which he heard are reckoned, Learning and Knowledge were both left. 
Euclid, the Founder of this School. But this With Demetrius he diſputed of Humanity ſo 4 
Agrees not with his Time, as was before obſerved. cacjbully, that he became a 1 Auditor of him. 


Some Followers of Euclid. 90 Concerning Miner un's Statue, | carved Phi- 
Thraſymachus of Corinth, Fiend to Ichtbyas. | 80 dias, be asked 4 Mah, Whether Ir, 
Heraclies atteſtetn. 1 ter of True, were a God: ; e aRrinet ie Wa. 
* Diogenes. the Cynick. 7 Bat this, faith he, is not of Five, but df Phar; 
Paſicles, a Theban, who heard ala the Cynick, to which the other aſſented. Then, ſaith he, ſhe 
his own Brother. is not a God, Heteupon, being cited to the Coutt 


Dioclides of Megara. of Areopagus, he denied it not, hut juſtthed it, 2. 

Cicero faith, he was very acute, much approved verting the was not à God, ut a is. But 
by thoſe Times, His Friends (faith he) writ, he the 4repagiter, no 
was much inclined to Wine and Women, yet re- ordered that be fiould' de 
late not this in his Diſpraiſe, but rather in his Com- Theodvya}; ſirnathed 06d, | 
mendations, that he by Learning fo fubdued and came Stilpo to hnow this 7 1. he 
repreſs'd his vicious Nature, that none ever faw and laat upon her — 
him drunk, none ever diſcovered any Laſciviouſneſs Speech, but 8tilps EIS * 1 
in him. Plutarch magnifies his Height of Coti- Mmanded by Crafel, meter th ü 
rage, mixed with Meekneſs and Temperance. bent Knees and Pray ers ; 4, faith 
le was much addicted to Civil Affairs. Be- not tueftion me in Pi | hut Gn we ain 
ſides his Wife, he kept Company with Nizar#te, = ęliber- 
Courtezan, He had a Daughter of ill Fame, whom He was dee W void of all Artifice. 
Simmias, a Syracuſian, his intimate Friend, mar- Crates the Cynict, not 12 him, but dxrvrey- 
"ried. She living incontinently, one told Stilpo ſhe Soles, I N och de Deut am wu 
was a Diſhonour to him; No more, faith he, than rather gh A. 4055 Ti ag e 
i am an Honour to ber. Cratus, 

b Prolomeus Soter much eſteemed him; and when Fig to Ir pr hich wes k and 
he took Poſſeſſion of Megara by Co gave ently cried out, that he batt kk? 
him Money, and invited him along with him to be, and your Dueftin e, 
Egypt. Of the Money he took a little, but abſo- Ear 
bends refeibd-the. — Going to Agaze,. 2 
ſlayed there till Pialamys Return. * Demetria, Son L 
of Antigonus, upon the taking of Aigara, ga which one Wa 3 a neto Garment, another 
Order that his Hole = might be 5 — And aha ay e 
ſoever belonged to him 8 and. bidding hi him GI \ J | 
give them an Inventory of ſuch: Things as he, had a 


„ 2 173. ons de N . eee, : 6 Rt. n 1 pea. pe 
4. 116, d Lat a 377- © Ibis Me Oli ee Agacius inodemanin e Nn; 


3 


_ ber Veil, 
old of 


. 
* * 
* 8 i 
a 7 7 * . l ; 
„ = —_ * me 


2 
% 


Fart M. 
Stilpo at _— T ſaw oppreſs'd, 
W 2 yl yphceus lies with Weight oppr eſi d. 
To hear Hei wrangle many Sehalgrs ca; 
Fair Truth to chaſe away was all their Aim, 


At Athens he wrought ſo mu 
that they would run out of their 


Dees Geert 
n 


They wonder at thee, Stilpo (ſaid one to him) asa 


Monſter. No, faith he, but as a trut Man. 


As he was ſpeaking with Crates, in the midſt of 


their Diſcourſe he went away to buy Fiſh; Crates 
purſued him, crying out, that he gave over the Diſ- 
courſe. No, faith he, I carry along the Diſcourſe 
with me, but I leave you, the Diſcourſe will ſlay, the 
Fiſh muſt be bought. | | 

s Being asked, what is harder 


CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


H was Maſter of the Megarick School, ex- 
cellent in 4 Diſputes, by his ſubtle Te- 
nets and Diſcourſes beautify ing himſeli, his Country 
and Friends. 

i He took away all Species (Univerſals) affirming, 
that he who ſaith, a Man, denotes not any Man, 
the Term being not proper to this or that Porkon ; 
for why to one rather than to another, therefore 
not to this ; and again, that which we ſee is not an 
Herb, "for an Herb was many Years ago, therefore 
this was not an Herb. | 

He likewiſe denied one Thing to be predicated 
of another, arguing thus; F running be predicated 
of an Horſe, the Subject is not the ſame with the Pre- 
dicate ; the Definition of Man is one Thing, that of 

-4. 
from running, Demand, we give ſeveral 
— tack; fa if a Man, and good, or an 
Horſe, and running were the ſame, how could Good 
be predicated of Food or Phyfick, and running of a 
Horſe, which are Things ſo different? Thus he ad- 
mitted no Conjunction with the Subject, in Thin 
which are in a Subject, or predicated. of a'Subj 
but conceived that both theſe, unleſs they be the 


than a Stone, he 


one of thoſe little Say 
vſed to caſt out | 


Epicurean 
Diſcourſe: aps 


N 
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predicated of another, he takes away good Life: 


+, + But that Stilpo (faith Plutarch) was offended only at 


ſome Words, and oppoſed the Manner of Speaking, 
but took not away the Courſe of Life, or aboliſhed 
ings, is moſt evident, 
He aſſerted the chief Good to be a Mind not 
ſubject to Paſſion. 


CHAP. II. 
His Difeiples. 


m HE ſo far exceeded others in fluent Diſcourſe and 
Learning, that he converted almoſt all Greece 
to the Megarick Set. Philippus of Magara ſaith 
he drew 
Hetrodorus, ſirnamed the Theoretich, and Tima- 
s the Geloan, from Theophraſtus. 
Clitarchus and Simmias, from Ariftotle the Cyre- 
næan. x 
Of Dialecticks, Pæonius, from Ariftides. 
Diphilus, Son of Eupbantus; and Myrmex, Son 
of Exenetus, coming to diſpute againſt him, be- 
came both Followers of him. Thus far Philippus. 
He likewiſe attracted 
- Phrefidemus the Peripatetict, excellent in Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. 
 Alcimus, the moſt eminent Orator at that Time 
in Greece. | a 
Zeno the Phænician, an Epicurean Philoſopher. 
Crates, and others. In a Word, whomſoever he 


would himſelf. 


Heraclides ſaith, that Zens the Citiean, Founder 
of the Stoical Set, was his Diſciple. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Death, Writings. 


afirmeth, * that he died of Age; but 


H dank Draught of Wine to haſten his End. 


Suidas faith, he wrote twenty Dialogues ; Laer- 
tius but Nine; and thoſe not very efficacious ; their 
Titles theſe. | 


| Moſchus, 
us, - or Callias. 
Piolemeus. 


Charecr ates. 
Mitrocles. 


Anaximenes. 1 +a" 
1 4 8 . 
; 7 . Daughter. 

7 ih 7. : . 2 | 


He had a Sorr named Dryſs, a Philoſopher alſo. 
1 Sencc, Epi 9g. mm Lact 
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Part Iv. | 


* 


EL E ACK and ERETRIACK Er 
P H A D 0. 


0 1 HE Elzack Sect was inſtituted by Pheds, an 

Elean of a noble Family. It chanced that he 
was taken by Thieves or Pirates, and fold to a 
Houſe of common diſhoneſt Reſort; where being 


Z & 
Medus, 
Simon, 


Antimachus, or the Old Man, 


forced to fit at the Door, he was obſerved by Socra- Nicias, 
tes in paſſing, who noting the Ingenuity of his Simmias, 
Countenance (which was extraordinary) perſwaded Alcibiades, 
(as Laertius ſaith) Alcibiades or Plow lar A. Gel- Critolaus. 


lius) Cebes to buy him; from which Time he ad- | 
dicted himſelf diligently to Philoſophy, and _ a *"Panetius doubts whether any of theſe were writ- 
conſtant Diſciple of Socrates; ſo much affected by ten by Phedse. Medus is, by ſome, aſcribed to - 
Plato, that he called that moſt excellent Diſcourle ſhines and by others to Polienus ; as are alſo Anti- 
of the Immortality of the Soul, after him, Pheds. pat and the Scythian — 

He inſtituted a Sect called from him Eleact. The 


Dialogues aſcribed to him were, 
o Laert. 2. 105. 


b Gell. 2. 18. 4 Lert. vit. Asch. 


Bp LISTE EN E S. 


H E Eleack Sect was continued by Plifthenes, was ſucceeded by Menedemus and Aſelepiades. 
an E won, - Succeſſor to Phede. Plifthenes 


r Laert, ibid, 


Y E N E D E N US. 


CHAP-I 
His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


Menu was one of thoſe Philoſophers that a Decree, o ena 
continued the School of Pheds, which hi- ſaying, It becomes net a wiſe to frame both 
therto was called Eleact, but from Menedemus was Tents and Decrees. 
termed Eretriack. He was an Eretrian, Son of - Menedemus being ſent by the Eretrians with 3 
Clifthenes. Cliſtbenes was of the Family of the The- Command of Soldiers to a, went from thence 
4 de ; yet tho? noble by Deſcent, Mechanick to Athens, to hear Plate at the Academy, with 
rofeſſion, and indigent. Some affirm, he was a 9 RICE hat, ho. give Gree bs BY 
2 aber of Tents, ( Haßcbius lluftris terms him litary Employment. 
an Architect) adding, that he taught both Arts to By Aſclepiades, a Phlaſian, his intimate Friend, 
his Son Menedemus'; ſo that when Menedemus wrote he was carried to Stilpo at Megara, whom they 


3 Lacrt, ibid, both 


CHAP. 1. 
His School and Philoſophy. 


t NEing returned home to Eretria, he ſet up a 


School, and taught Philoſophy there. The 
Eliack School being thus transferred to Eretria, 
was from thenceforward call'd Eretriack. 

In his School there was no Order of Place, no 
Seats round about it; but as every Man chanced to 
be ſitting, or ſtanding, or walking, in the ſame 
Poſtures they heard him. 

He held, that there wal but one Virtue and Good, 
reprehending thoſe who aſſerted more. Whence of 
one who held there were many Gods, he demanded 
ironically bow many ? and whether he thought there 
were more than an Hundred ? | 

He was of a verſatile Wit, and in Compoſure of 
his Speech a difficult Adverſary. He turned him- 
ſelf every Way, and found ſomething to ſay for 
every Thing. He was very litigious, as Fntifthenes, 
in his Succeſſions, affirms, and uſed this Queſtion ; 
IWhat is not 7 is different from that with 
which it is not the ſame? Yes. To benefit is not the 
ſame with Good, therefore Good doth not benefit. He 
took away Negative Propoſitions, leaving only the 
Affirmative; and of theſe he admitted the Simple 
only; but rejected thoſe which were not ſimple, 
calling them conjoined and complex. 

Heraclides ſaith, he was a Platenickh, and derided 
Dialefick, Hexinus asking, whether he had given 
over beating his Father; 7 neither did beat him, 
ſaith he, nor have given over. The other replied, 
Either ſay yes or no, to diſſolve the Ambiguity. It is 
ridiculous, ſaith he, to follow your Laws, when a 
Man may withfland them in the very Entrance. 

* He writ not, or compoſed any Thing, becauſe 
(faith Antigonus Caryſtius) he was of no certain 
Opinion, 1 in Diſpute he was ſo vehement, that 
2 imes went away with black and blue 

Jes. | 

CHAP. III. 
His Manner of Living. 
"FE contrafted a ftrit Fri ip with Aſclepi- 
ades ing inferior to that of Pilades to 


Oreftes, Aſclepiades was the Elder, whence there 
went a common Saying, that he was the Poet, Me- 


nedemus the Player, 


t Laert. 2. 140, 
A 


K 


u Laert, 2. 236. w Laert. 2. 137. 
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both young P 

and indigent, . to the Court of Ares- 

gus, to give Account (7 according to Solon's Law 

y what Means (ſpending the whole Day am 
Philoſc without any Labour, and having no 
Eſtate) they ſubſiſted, and were in ſo good a Con- 
dition They deſired that one of the Maſters of 
the common Priſon might be ſent for ; who, when 
he came, atteſted, that they went down every 
Night into the Priſon, where the common Male- 
factors ground, and did there grind, and in Pay of 
their Labour, received two Drachms. At which 
the Areopagites much wondring, beſtowed, as an 
honourable Reward upon them, Two Hundred 
Drachms. 

* They had other Patrons that beſtowed Gifts 
upon them. Archepolis gave them three Thouſand 
Pieces of Silver. They both contended which 
ſhould receive laſt; and in Concluſion, neither ac- 
cepted it. The chief Perſons that received them 
were Hipponicus a Macedonian, and Xygetor a La- 
miean. Ægetor = each of them thirty Mine. 
Hipponicus gave Menedemus two thouſand Drachms 
towards the Marriage of his Daughters; which, as 
Heraclides faith, were three, by his Wife Oropia. 
For Aſclepiades and Menedemus took each of them 
a Wife. Aſclepiades married the Daughter, Mene- 
demus the Mother. Aſclepiades's Wife dying, he 
took the Wife of Menedemus. Menedemus being 
made a chief Magiſtrate, married a rich Wife; not- 
withſtanding, he allow'd his firſt Wife an equal In- 
tereſt in the Government of the Houſe, Aſclepi- 
ades having lived with Menedemus in great Plenty, 
yet with great Temperance, died old at Eretria. 
At that Time, one, whom Aſclepiades much loved, 
coming late at Night, intending to have feaſted with 
him, the Servants ſhut him out of Doors. But 
AMenedemus bad them let him in, ſaying, Aſclepr- 
ades would admit him even under Ground. 

* Menedemus was much given to Entertainments; 
and, becauſe the Country was unwholeſome, made 
many Feaſts. What Order he obſerved therein is 
thus delivered by Antiganus Carypſtius, and out of 
him (though not cited) by Laertius. He dined but 
with one or two Companions at the moſt. If any 
came to him, they were admitted after Dinner was 
ended; if they came ſooner than the ſet Time, they 
walked ſhort Turns before the Door, and demand- 
ed of the Servants what Courſe was carried in; if 
they told them Fiſh -broth (with which began 
their Dinner) they went away ; if any F they 
went into a Room for that Purpoſe. In 
Summer-time, Menedemus had the Couches or Beds 
of his Dining-room cover'd with Flags and Ruſhes, 
in Winter with Sheep-skins. Every Gueſt brought 
a Cuſhion; the Cup they had was no bigger than 


| x Athen, Drip. 4% y See Life of Slew, „ 2. 137. 


a large 


When they were 
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a large Spoon; inſtead of Sweet- had on Embaſly 40 Þ TO p 
3 4 4} Beans; ſometimes ſuch Ly the = _—_— concerning wiint, ho pale e, 


Seaſon afforded ; in Summer, Pomegranates; in 


Spring, Pulſe; in Winter, F; This Lycophron 
the Chalcidian confirms in his yu Comedy up- 
on Menedemus, where Silenus ſpeaks thus to the 


Satyrs. 


Sons impicus of a pious Father, I 

( Du ſec with your Delights and Sports comply : 
But never by the Gods at ſuch a Feaſt 

In Caria, Rhodes, or Lydia, was a Gueſt. 

How plentiful ! 


And not long after, 
A litile Pat __ full of Water clear, 
Rated at Farthings five, a Boy did bear 
To every Gueſt ; about vile Lupines went, 
Il ith which the Beggar's Table's ſcarce content. 


Whilſt they drank (after the Feaſt) Menedemus 
propoſed . Queſtions, and inſtead of a Deſert, gave 
them Diſcourſe, which excited all to Temperance 
and Continence. Theſe continued ſometimes *till 
the Crowing of the Cock broke them off, much a- 
gainſt the Will of his Gueſts, who never thought 
they had enough of them. 


CHAP. Iv. 
His Civil Employments. 


H E was firſt contemn'd by his Countrymen, 
and called Dog and Fool; but at laſt ſo much 
honoured by them, that they committed the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth to his Charge, 
and paid him yearly two Hundred Talents, where- 
of he ſent back fifty. | 
Aſter he applied himſelf to Civil Buſineſs, he was 
ſo thoughtful, that going to put Incenſe into a Cen- 
ſer, he put it beſides. Crates reproaching him for 
undertaking publick Employments, he ſent him to 
Priſon; whereupon, as he chanced to paſs by, 
Crates roſe up and ſaluted him with the Title of 
Agamemnonian, Leader of the City. | 
He was ſent Ambaſlador from the Eretrians to 


| Ptolemy, and to Lyſimachus, (much honoured where- ing 


ſoever he came) and to Demetrius, all three Kings 
of Macedonia, of whom Demetrius firſt reigned, 
then Lyſimachus, and after him (Pyrrbus interven- 
ing) Ptolomy. 

Some accuſed him to Demetrius, that he would 
betray his City to Ptolomy ; of which Charge he ac- 
quitted himſelf by an Epiſtle, beginning thus; Me- 
nedemus to King 8 Health, I hear that 
yeu are informed many T hings concerning us, &c. ad- 
viiing him to take heed of one of thoſe that were 
his Enemies, by Name Æſchylus. When he was 


MENE DE FUSS 1 


b Len. 2. 14% © Laert, 2, 131, d Laert, 2, 140, e Ibid f Lacri, 3. 129 g Laert, 2. 227, 128, &t © 
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Part IV, 


* Antigonus alſo, King of edonia, love bin 
exceedingly, and proſeſs d himſelf his Diſciple. In 
. 

entation, beginning thts. Fora @s Ki 
Antigonus, having overcome the Barbarians in Fight 
returneth into his own Country, having good Succeſt 
in all bis Undertakings ; the Senats and People have 
thought good, &c. | . 


CHAP. V 
His Virtues and Apothegms. 
"MENEDEMUS was of exceeding Gravity, 
for which Crates deriding him, ſaid, | 


Aſclepiad the Philiaſian, and the Erctriaz Bull 


and Timon, 
Going to ſpeak, he fwells with Pride, and with 
rude grinning. 


In Severity he was ſo awful, that Eurylocus being 
invited by Antigonus, together with Clippides, a 
Youth of Cyzicum, refuſed to go, fearing Mened:- 
mus ſhould know it. 

In Reprovof he was bitter and bold; of which 
Laertius inſtanceth his Sayings to a young Man 
over-confhdent, to Hierocles, &c. to an Adulterer 
boaſting, &c. to a young Man crying, &c. 


Antigonus asking, whether he ſhould go to a lux- 
urious Banquet ; not ſpeaking whether he ſhould go 


or not, he bad him ſend them Word that he was 2 
King's Son. . | 

One who intruded himſelf upon him, and dif- 
courſed very abſurdly, he asked if he had a Farm; 
he anſwered, Many. Go then, ſaith he, and but 


_ them, leſt in loſing your Rufticity, you loſe then 


To one asking, whether 2 good Man may take 
a Wife, he ſaid, Do you think I am or mit? 
The other aſſenting; But I, ſaith he, have taken 


one. 
igality of one who in- 


Not able to limit the Prodi 
vited him to Supper, he filently reproved him, cat- 
nothing but Olives. 


good, ought to be every Day; i 
Oe meh The Tyres wh 
ſet apart that Day 


ſophers ought to be heard at all Times. Where- 


upon, 


- 
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upon, if one of the Muſicians had not helped the my 7 
to eſcape, they had been put to Death ; whence the 


Ship, bein pon ran A Storm, A{glepiades — 
— he umanity St he ee 
them, the Roughneſs. of” Menedemus undone 
81 


He was negligent, — (as we ſaid) careleſs in 
every Thing that concerned the Order of his School; 
likewiſe high minded, and covetous of Glory; in- 
ſomuch that when he and 4, clepiades firſt exerciſed 
5 rade of Building, iades was ſeen 2 


carrying 3 but Meuedemus, if 
he 8 A paſſing 


hid himfRlf © 
He was ſomewhat inclined to Superſtition, Hav- 


ing eaten, in a Cook's Shop, the Fleſh of ſomething 


that had died of itſelf, ignorantiy with Alepiddes, 
as ſoon as he knew it, he grew ſick, and looked 


pale, *till ; 6 


Pick of the 


eat, but of Faney. 


E a Perſon of a great 


and free Soul; in Strength, even in his old Age, 


to de who wreftted in Exerciſe; ſtrong © 


made, ſwarthy of Complexion, fat and corpulent ; 
but of indifferent Stature, as appears (faith Lgertiui] 
by his Statue in Eretria, in the ON Stadinn, ſo 
exactly carved, that it expreſſed the naked * 
tion of his Limbs. 

He loved Aratus, and Lycophron the Tragick Po- | 
et, and Antagoras the Rhodian ; but abo all, he 
— ſtudious of Homer ; next of the Lyricks ; then 
of Sophocles. aſfigned the ſocond Place 
= hence to 


the contrary Part; he 


te 
to Acheus j CINE, 


but the Medea 


iades reproved him, faying, H was 


. + Hgonus, where he died of Grief. 
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* Things which we deſire; It is a much greater, 
faith he, to deſire thoſe Things which are fitting. 
ry . wh (as we ſaid) in Contgoverly, but 
ry xo. in'Comverſation and Action. Aletinus, 
m in Diſpate he had often circumvented, and 
biterly derided, he gratified in Deed ; taking Care 
for — ſafe Conduct of his Wife from Delphi to 
Ghalcts, the Way being much infeſted with Thieves. 
He was an excellent Friend, as is manifeſt from 
his Affection to Aſclepiades, of which we have — 
my tpoken ; onhy to Perfeus he was conſtant 
proſeſs d Enemy ; 3 for it was known, that w 
Anti gonus, for Menedemus his ſake, would have re- 
ſtored the Eretriant to their firſt Liberty, Perſeus 
withſtood it. Whereupon, at a Feaſt, Menedemns 


| 6gjerily inveighed againſt him, uſing, amongſt many 


2 this Expreſſion; He is indeed a Philoſopher, 
but of all Men that are, were, or ever ſhall be, the 
moſt wicked. 

. 


His Departure from Eretria, and Death. 


h T HE Friendſhip he held with Antigonus, made 

bim ſuſpected by his own Countrymen, as if 
he meakt to betray the City to him; of which be- 
ing accuſed by Ari/todemus, he fled, and lived a- + 


While at Oropus in the Temple of Amphiaraus. 


Thence * 12725 Cups chancing to be ſtolen. he 
was, by a pablick Decree of the Beotians, forbidden 
to ſtay there any longer; whereupon. he returned 
tivatefy into his Country, and taking dis Wife and 
along with him, went from thence to Au- 


But * Heraclides, on the contrary, affirmeth, 
that whilſt he was Præſect of the retrians, he 
often defended his Country againſt thoſe who would 
have made Demetrius Tyrant thereof; neither 
would he therefore have betray'd it to Antiganus ; 
but that was falſely laid to his Charge. He after- 
wards went to Aufigonus, petitioning that he would 


of « whi 8222 N the Poems of reſtore his Country to their Liberties ; which Au- 
9 on enV — onus denying, out of Grief, faſted ſeven 
EYE Dark and s died. The fame Relation is deli- 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE FIFTH PART, 
Containing the Academick Philoſofthers. 
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CHAP. I. 
The Country, Parents, and Time F PLAT O. 


T HE moſt eminent of all the Sects derived from Melanthus, who (as Thra affirms). derived 
| Socrates was the Academich, ſo called from the themſelves from Neptune. ulanthus flying 15 | 
Academy, a Place in Athens, where the Profeſſors ſana, came to Athens ; where by a Stra- 


thereof taught. This Se was inſtituted by Plato, ing 
continued by Speuſippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, Cra- moctes, the laſt of the Theſeide. His Mother 
tes, Crantor ; thus far called the firft or old Acade- Periftione, by ſome called Patone, "whoſe Kindred 
my. Arceſilaus, ſucceeding Crantor, inſtituted the with Solon is thus deſcribed by Lgertius. and Pre- 
middle Academy, continued by Lacydes, Telecles, - Execiftides had two Sons, Solow and Drepi- 
Evander, and Hegeſinus. Carneades founded the Drepides W Kuben. eee ** r in 
new Academy, of which was alſo Clitomachus. Some hi To. n 
reckon a fourth Academy, inſtituted by Phila and 
Charmidas, A fifth by Antiochus. Bid 1 Critias bis. Sire ol 
Plato was out of doubt an Athenian. Nor are 4 N eee ene 
they to be credited who relate him * a Theban, born T 
at Cynecephalus. < Antileon affirms his Parents to be 
of Collyttus. He was born (according to Phave- one of he thir y 
rinus) in the Iſland Zgina, in the Houſe of Phidi- t Apuleius calls Glaucus) Glaucon had Charmides — 
ades, Son of Thales. His Father ſent with others Perictione; — dif het Foes _ 
thither at the Diviſion of the Land (upon their De- from Solon : Solon wie l from 
fection from, and Sub 8 by the Athenians, at Neleus, [Father of Nefor.] Thus — rayon 
the Beginning of the eleponnefian War) and re- whom Proclus difſents only in that, that he makes 
turned to Athens; at what Time thoſe Athenians Glaucen, Son of the firſt Critias, Brother to Callef- 
were ejected by the Lacedemonians, in Aid of the chrus, which Critias manifeſtly (aich he) in Plat. 
Eginetæ. Charmides confirms ; calling Glauco (Father of 
e He was of an eminent Family; his Father Ariſto Charmides) his Uncle. Thus was Plate 
(Son of Ariſtocles) of the Race of Codrus, Son of both ways from Neptune. 28 


1. b Tactz. Chiliad 11, 390, e Lact. 3. 3. #4 Let. d. Suid, A fai. 
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„killing Xanthus, he was made after 
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» Hpulcius) whe aſſert Plato of of his Wife for ten Months, until her Delivery 


22 Ariſtander, 3 were paſt, he forbore; wh:nee Tyndarus. 
oniſts, thinks, 7 e He did not i om a mortal Bed ; 


1 75 Jar by + Jag * A God bis Sire, a God. Hie Life be led. 
m reatiſe, » 


of Plato; Anaxilides, in his Some thereupon (as * Saint Hierom faith) af- 
3 Plutarch, Suidas, and firmed, r rgin; 1 
monly reported mon Speech among the Athenians, that Phabus 
ils, who ap- gat Eſculapius and Plato; one to cure Bodies, the 
oman of extra- other Souls. 
ſe miſe it; ſhe there- . afterwards by Perictiane two Sons, 
having oft - Adimaretus and Glauco, and a Daughter Potone, 
Mother to Spenfippus. © Theſe Relations of Plato 


will be more conſpicuous in this Genealogical 
Table. c 


wee) eee 
— to enjoy ber, but in vain; at laſt, 

ll appearing to him in a Viſion or Dream, and 
« Voice commanding him to refrain the Company 
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For the Year of his Birth (to omit the Miſtakes 
of Euſebius, who placeth it in the fourth Year of 
the eighty eighth Olympiad, in the Archonſhip of 
Stratocles, and of the Chronicon Alexandrinum, that 
placeth it the Year following) Laertius ſaith, He 
. was born, according to the Chronology of A o- 
rus, in the eighty eighth Olympiad, which ſeems to 
be towards the Beginning of the firſt Year, whilſt 
Aminias was yet Archon. For Laertiu * elſewhere 
faith, That he was fix Years younger than Iſocrates; 
for [ſocrates (ſaith he) was bers when Lyſimachus, 
Plato, when Aminias wes Archon, under whom Pe- 
ricles died. In the third Year of the 
War. I his Aminias is, by the Schaliaft of Euri- 
pides, called Ameinon ; by * Athenaus, Epaneimon ; 
by * Diedorus Siculus, Epaminondas. The various 
reading, occaſioned either by Addition or Detracti- 
on of the Prepoſition l, but by which of theſe 
two cannot eaſily be evinced. * Salmaſizs endea- 
| vouring to prove the Name to be '*Aueirer, poſitive- 
ly affirms, - that the Greeks never name an Archon 
without the Prepoſition zi. But that Error Pe- 
tavius confutes, whoſe Opinion is confirmed by the 
ancient- Marble at Arundel Houſe, which addeth 

not the Prepoſition to the Names of the Archons. 
Neither is the Opinion of Atbenæus much diffe- 
pn Bw affirms, Plato W = 
s being Archon ; w uthyde- 
mus, who was Archon the third Year of the. 87th 


Year of the goth Olympiad, be 4 
old. For both Laertius and Atben us agree in the 
Year of his Death, wiz., in the firſt of the 108th 
Qlympiad, when Theophilus, the Succeſſor of Cal. 
limachus, was Archon. Athena@ys only differeth i 


A T 0. 


rus, was the ſeventh of Thargelion, at which timg 
the Delians did celebrate the Feaſt of Apollo, $0 
likewiſe Fbrus, cited by Plutarch, who adds, that 
the Prieſts and Prophets call Apallo iCSognnirc, 2; 
being born upon this ſeventh Day; whence perhaps 
was occaſioned the Fiction, that he wes the Son of 
Apollo, which Plutarch eſteems no Diſparagement 
to bis Deity. In the firſt Year of the 88th Olym- 
piad, the Neomenia of Hecatombeon fell upon Au- 
guſt the ſecond ; and (upon thoſe H which 
we laid down formerly in the * Life of Socrates) the 
Dominical Letter for that Year being E. the ſe- 
venth of Thargelion will (according to the Fulian 
Account, taken proleptically) fall upon Bals the 
thirtieth of May; according to the Gregorian, up- 
ear of the 
* 
of the Hiſtorians, 


on Friday the ninth of June, in the 
Jaller Period, 4286, ow 
ſtrologers do not agree; for * Ju- 


This is according to the Faith 
lus Firmicus hath erected the Scheme of his Nativi- 


with whom the A 


Olympiad ; and that under Euphemus, in the fourth ty after this Manner, 
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part V. 
the Aſcendent with A Mt, and þ, in the ninth 
from the Aſcondant im. This Geniture renders'a 
Man 9 2 of divine and Inflitutions, 
who endued with infliruive Speech, and the Power 
f divine Wit, and in a Manner by a cele- 

tial Inflitution, by the true Licenſe of Diſputations 

arri 


Firmicus, whoſe Scheme agreeth not with the other 
ion, as being betwixt the midſt of February 

and of March, during which Time the © is in X. 
Hence will appear the great Anachroniſm of thoſe 
who affirm, that Plato went to Egypt, in the time 
of the Jeremiah * (whom Euſebins placeth 
in the thirty fixth Olympiad) and heard him there. 
E at the Captivity of the Jetos into Baby- 
, was carried by Jabanan Son of Careab into 
Egypt. The Fews were carried by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, at what Time Tarquinins Priſcus 
_— at Rome, Vaphres in Egypt 


, to whom the 

of the Jews fled, which was in the forty ſeventh 
Olympiad, 160 Years before Plato was born. This 
9 ——_— retracted by 
St. Auguſtine, is Book Retractions, and 0 
futed de Civit, Dei, B. 11, Wen: ER 
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ſhall arrive at all the Secrets of Droinity. Thus 


4 sAdxemus* and /Elign affirm bewas 


the 
i e, he learned the Falſe, "may 
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(at that Time much in eſteem, as 
being one of the Olympiek Exerciſes) wherein he 


Art of Wreſtling 


became ſo great a Proficient, that ſome affirm he 
wreſtled at the J/ffhmus in the Pythian Games. 

As in Years and Virtue, ſo likewiſc he increaſed 
extraordinarily in outward Proportion and Shape, 
infomuch that Ariſto named him Plato (which im- 

Latitude) in Alluſion to the largeneſs of his 

z others ſay, to the Wideneſs of his Shoul- 
ders ; Neanthes of his Forchead ; ſome to his large 
Eloquence. Whatſoever the Occaſion were, this 
Name wore out and diſplaced the other. That he 
was called alſo Sarapis, is affirmed by * Hefychias. 
There was not any Imperfection throughout his 
Perſon, except a Gibboſity in the hinder Part of his 
Head, and (as Timotheus affirms) a Kind of]; Heſi- 
tation in his Speech. 

* He learned alſo (as Dicearchus relates) to paint. 
He addicted himſe f much to Poetry, and wrote 
many Poems: Firſt, Dithyrambs ; then Epick Po- 
etry ; which comparing with Homer, and finding 
far ſhort of him, he burnt. Then he betook him- 
ſelf to writing Tragedies. He made a compleat 
Tetralogy- {four Drama's as the Manner was, 
when they conteſted, to be preſented at four ſeveral 
Feſtivals, © Lenaan, Panatbæan, Chytrean, the 
fourth” Satyrical) and gave it to the Players to be 
acted, interiding to conteſt for the Palm upon the 


Olympick Theatre: But the Day before it ſhould 

| | have been „ chaneing to hear Socrates diſ- 

Father went to mertut (a M en, courſe at the Olympick Theatre ( before the Baccha- 
eminent for abundance. of nels} be was fo taken with that Syren, that he not 


only forebore to conteſt at that Time, but wholly 
gave over all T ragick Poeſy, and burnt all his Po- 
ems, ® ſaying that of Homer, | 


Vulcan come bither, Plato needs thy did. 
From that Time (the twentieth Year of his Age, 


which falls about the 4th of the 92d Olympiad) be 
became a Follower of Socrates, and ftudied Philo- 


Some affirm (of the Truth of which Report, 
lian juſtly doubts) be was driven by Poverty to 
beta tr to the Wars, but intercepted by Socra- 

and + in that whith raxncerns Mankind, 


tes, 
be feld bis Arms, aa through bis Parſuafion, ad- 


i himſelf to Philoſophy, e 
©” That te fought for bis Country is certain, ex- 
preſs d in his Anſwer'to * Cralylus the 8 

ce3 
at * Tanagata ; the c Time at Corinth; 
Solthers. © Thus Arifoxencs. 1: But that this s 
be 'xa$ly- ewincod by Computation of 
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Times. The firſt Fight of the Athemans at Ta- 
nagra, Was in the 4th Year of the 8oth Olympiad, 
17 Years before Plato was. born; the ſecond, in 
the firſt of the 8gth, when he was but fix Years 
old. The Fight at Delium was in the firſt of the 
89th, at what Time he was but four Years old; 
from the laſt Words of Ari/toxenus, ira x, Ale ca. 
(implying, that at Delium he had the Prize for 
fighting beſt) may be conjectured that this was 
meant of Socrates, who was thrice perſonally en- 
gaged, and at * Delium ſhould have had the Prize 
tor fighting beſt, but that his Modeſty procured it 
to be conferred upon Alcibrades. 


CH AF: I 


His Maſters in Philoſophy, and his Travels to that 
End. 


QOcrates , the : Night before Plato was recom- 
mended to him, dreamed, that a young Swan 
fled from Cupid's Altar in the Academy, and fate 
in his Lap, thence fled up to Heaven, it delighted 
both Gods and Men with its Muſick. As Socra- 
tes [the next Day] was relating this to ſome of his 
Auditors, Arifto came at the ſame time, and pre- 
ſented his Son Plato to him to be his Diſciple. As 
ſoon as Socrates ſaw him, reading in his Looks his 
Ingenuity, Friends, ſaith he, this is. the Swan; of 
Cupid's Academy. 
Eight Years he lived with Soorates, in which 
time, he committed (as others of his Diſciples) the 


Effect of his Maſter's Diſcourſe to Writing : Hereof 


he compoſed Dialdgues, but with ſo great Additions 


of his own, that Socrates hearing him recite bis 


Lyfis, cried out, Oh! Hercules, how many Things 
doth this young Man ſeign of me? For nota few 


Things (adds Laertius) of thoſe which he writ, 


Focrates never ſpoke. 

At the Time of Sacrates's Arraignment, the firſt 
Year of the 95th Olympiad, he was one of the Se- 
nate, the-youngeſt of the Convention. That he 
was a Senator, implies he was full thirty Years old 
at that Time, according to Salons Law... This 
argues Hermodorus. of a Miſtake, who faith, be 
was twenty eight Years old. when he fled-to Mega: 
ra, upon the Death of, Secrates, and ſubverts the 
Accounts of thoſe who under-reckon bis Birth. 
The * Judges being much diſpleaſed. with Socrates, 
Plato went up into the Orator's Chair, intending to 
plead in his Defence, and begun thus: The” I (A- 


thenians) am the 


ſo. Sccratei being condemned, Plato offered him 
to procure ſo much Money as might purchaſe his 
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youngeſt of thaſg that come up ino. 
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this Plate. But all'the Senate crying out, 7 4 vey « the Cqunt 

159 go dewn, he was thereupon con to 
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Fart v. 
Liberty, * Secrates refuſed the Offer. * About 
that Time, Socrates's Friends being together to con- 
dole ro rage Plato ged them, 7 bid them 
not deſpair, for that hi was capable to govern 
the School ; — in ſe 7 drank to Apollodorus, 
who anſwered, he would ſooner take up the Cup 1 of 
Poiſan jon fr the Hand of es, than pledge him 

t Condition, Upon the "Death of Socrates, 

4 (whole exceſſive Grief upon that Occaſion is 
obſerved by 7 Plutarch). with others of his. Diſciples, 
fearing the Tyrann + thoſe Perſons who put their 
Maſter to Death * to Euclid at Megara, who 
friendly entertained. them, till the Storm was blown 
over. 

* Apulcius ſaith, that before he came to Secrates, 
he was initiated in the Sect of Heraclitus. But more 
likely is that which is affirmed by Laertius, that 
after Secrates's Death be applied himſelf to Cratylus, 
a Follower of Heraclitus, and to Hermogenes. He 
conceived, faith > St. Auſtine, That his own. Inven- 
tion and Socrates's Infiruftions came ſhort of the tru 


Aim of Philoſapby. with himſelf ou! 


himſelf moſt ; for thi 
oe, he determined to travel ta any Place, wher: 


Report told him he might drink tbe Spring of 
Learning, even to the fartheſt Parts of the Earth, 


C 
Courſe he ſhould take to benefit 
Purpe 


faith © Cicero. 


— to /taly, where he addicted himtelf to the 
Diſcipline. of ythageras, which, tho he ſaw. 74 | 
pleniſhed with curious and high Reaſon, ' 

chiefly affected to imitate the Continence and Cha- 
ſtity thereof, tho the * Pytha . themſelves af. 
firm he had all his matural-Phvlofophy from thence. 
f Perceiving the Knowledge of the Pythagorean: 
to be aſſiſted with other * be went to = 
rene, to * 


h neo pon 
r To learn Arithmetic 
hm the. Barbarians, (ſaith 


to be in Mructad in the Rites of the Pre 


hind, alt all the 77 Piti, 3 


cim Proportions of 


of cad A Mn : | 
at were enggnring. for 
he was bufied in = the owt Baiiki of 
Nilus, the vaſt Extent of a barbarous Cen, and 


le to 
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Part V. 

or in Part, according to Reaſon. From theſe, 
eter  alirmes be burned the Immortality of 
the Soul, which that they held, as likewiſe the 
Tranſmigration thereof into ſeveral . Bodies, is af- 


firmed by Herodatus. * Some ay, that Euripi- 
des followed him to _ Egypt and falling ſick, was 
cured by the Prieſts with Sea - water, whereupon he 
ſaid, . | 


The Sea deth waſh away all Il of Man. 


But this agrees not with the Time of his Death, 
which was before that of Socrates, viz. in the 93d 


Olympiad. : 
rom Egypt Plato returned to Tarentum in Itah, 
at what Time L. Camillus and P. Claudius were 


Conſuls--at Rome, as Cicero affirmeth. What 
Faſti he uſed, I know not, for in thoſe which are 
now with us received as authentick, there are no 
ſuch Conſuls during the whole Life of Plato. And 
iadeed, in thoſe Times, Rome was for the moſt Part 

verned by Tribunes. * Here he converſed with 
. of Tarentum, the Elder, Archytas the El- 


der (at whoſe Diſcourſe concerning Pleaſure he was 
preſent) and with the reft of the ythagortans, E- 


hecrates, Tim, Acris (corruptly in Valerius 
js Ari). and Ge bf Locrians, Th 


ra and informed himſelf in . thoſe Things which 
Secrgtes neglected:? He would have gone alſo to the 
Indians and to the Magi, but that the Wars which 


at that Time. were in Ata hindered him. 
4 CHAP: IV. | 2 
What Authers be followed; 
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Oy ergo from Hermes Tri 
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the Learning of Socrates he added that of Pytbag- 
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us ; Plato 


we Alexander's Time. And 


c b 
Numenius, * bat is Plato (faith he) Moſes 


ſpeaking Greek ? Of Fathers, by * Fuftin Martyr, 


Clement ? Alexandrinus, * Euſebius, Theodoret, St. 
r „ Ke. 

hen Plato went to Sicily, he bought the Books 
of Philelaus, a Pythagorean, which were three, of 
natural Philoſophy, the firſt that ever were publiſhed 


out of that School. Some ſay, he had them of Di- 


ony/ſius's Friends, for four Alexandrian Mine ; o- 
thers, that Dionyſius had them of a young Man, one 
of Philolaus's Diſciples, and gave them to Plato; 
others, that he ſent to Dion at Syracuſe to buy them 
for him, which he did for 100 Mine. A. Gellius 
faith, ten thouſand Denaries. For having received 
of Diony/ius above eighty Talents, he was very full 
of Money. Out of theſe, he is ſaid (as A. Gellius 
and Laertius affirm) to have taken a great Part of 
_ Timeus, for which derided by Timon (in Sillis) 


Im (Plato) with the ſame N caught, 
With a great Sum a little Treatiſe bought, 
Where - the Knowledge, which you own, was 

1 aug . : l 


* Alcimus in his four Books to Amintas, affirms, 


that Plato borrowed much from the Writings of 
. Epicharmus, the Comick Poet: 
de hath theſe Words; In Senfibles (faith Plato) 
. neither Magnitude nor 
_ continual 
ſubſtract Number from them, which are neither equal, 


In the firſt Book 


vality is permanent, but in 


on and Mutation ; as if we ſhould 


nor certain, nor quantitive, mr qualitative ; theſe 


are they where Generation is always, their Eſſence 
never. To Inſenſibles nothing can be added, not bing 
ne can be taken away. This is the Nature of eternal 


ziſtus; particularly that concerning the divine Gool- Beings, the like and ſame ever. Thus Plato cited 


neſs ; which, I fupgoſe, he 


own Conjecture, in regard Plato had been long in 
Egypt, than from any good Authority, He was 


— the learned Goſavben 


* 


mel with much 
P 
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rather aſſerts. from his by Aicimas, Ia 
particularly in Times, where he at large explaineth- 


Cir, Del, 8, . 
77 ** . 


he teachetlythis im many Places, 
what is that which never is, and never had Begin 


thereunto by thoſe Books which are now ning, and chat which hath Beginning but no Being. 
but 24557 vented under the Name of He concludes the firſt comprehenſible, by the Intel- 
' Ie with Reaſon, the other by Senſe and- Opinion. 


rfer l 


&c. of the other, 
and Diffunilitude, 
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Identity and Diverfity, 

it follows, that Senſe apprehends not Eſſences, and 
conſequently not Truth, for Eſſence and Truth are 
convertible. This Aſſertion of Plate * Alcimus de- 
daceth from Epicharmus, who, (faith he) hath 


plainly ſpoken of Things ſubjeA to Senſe and Reaſon, 
in theſe Words : 


Gods always were, to be, deſiſted never, 
Like them eternal, ſtill the ſame perſever. 
Chaos the fir/? begatten Deity 
Is flil'd ; of ſomething, how can nothing be ? 
ence not the firſt nor ſecond nothings are, 

How .we efteem of thoſe we thus declare : 
If we can even or uneven ſum 
Alter, by addi 57 or ſubtracting one, 
Seems it to you the ſame ? To mie not ſo, 
If a continu d ure ſhrink or grow, 

tis not the fate 4 eaſure ; ſuch the Lives 
Of Men are, one decays, another thrives ; 
That Nature, which new Being ever takes 
Is different from the Being it for ſakes, 
Not Yeſterday the ſame were I and you, 
Nor ſhall To- morroto be what we are now. 


Again, Alcimus, The wiſe ſay, that the Soul ap- 
prehends ſome Things by Mediation of the Body, as 
= ſhe hears or ſees ; others ſhe conceiveth within 
herſelf, without ufing the Body, whence of Bei "5 


ame are ſubject to Senſe, others, comprehenſible 
— There 50 ſai Fy 2 4 ts a 
ire to know the rinciples of the Univerſe, muſt firſt 
diſtinguiſh the Ideas in 3 as Similitude, U- 
nity, Multitude, Magnitude, Reſtauration. Se- 


condly, add in itſelf, honeſt, good, juſt, and the 
like. Thirdly, examines what Jdens cobere Mutually 


with one another, as Science, Magnitude, Power; 
_. 


and withal, to think that thoſe 5 are amon 
becauſe they participate of them, ſhould be called by 


the ſame Name, as 


thoſe which participate of Juft, honeſt which 0 As 
neft ; one of every Species is eternal, ber eptible by 
the Mind, and conſequently free frim ertiirbation. 


I berefore be aſſerts [dens in if om as 
after whoſe Likentſs other Things are made.  Thids 
Altimus ; the firſt chk , whereof ſeems to be taken 
out of Plato s Thie etus, the latter out of his Par- 
meniden. The Words of Epicharmus 


concerning 
Gods and Ideas, to which Alcimus tefers this of 
Plato, are theſe : | 


4 
. 


Is wy foo a Thing ; 1 7 : 

© Muſick? What thin id 
1 Manor me? He is. ſon of (5G, 

Good from the Thing'a Part is under fiboll 

Fhoever learns good by that Art is — 


Who Meſh, 222 E each . FT 


1 
eri 7. rh. Fun. ml. 3. 


„ Mi 


a Muſician 


oe, 


Unite and Number. Hence 


empty a 1 8 


r Inflance, juſt Things are 


Exemplars, - 


i 
1 
- Y 
- 


PL 4 T 0. 


: Danting, Watolng, BB * 
| and the Ele the 
4 and Arif have a diffrent Nats. © 


* Apain, Alcimus ? Plato fr his Opinion of I1:a; 
faith thus ; If there is Memory there —＋ 40% 
Ideas ; for Memory is of @ quiet permanent Thing 
but nothing is permanent txcept Idtas, for 24 
ſaith he, ** living Creatures be pre wnleſ; 
by their Idea, and receiving a natural Mind ? Nou 
they remember Similitude and their Nourithment ; fhew. 
ing that all Creatures have an innate Underflanding 
7 their own Similitude, and therefore perceive Thing: 

longing to their Kind. Thus Alcimus; What 
Place of Plato he means I know not, 5 Scaliger reads, 
Har 0 Ty vi- id\a'r vureninda qe0iv dg FN ; Tas 
id'fas, &c. omitting urig, as if he made a Doubt whe. 
ther that bothof the Opinions of Ideas were Plato's; 
but I rather think Alcimus meant not the Title of 
any Book, having named none in the reſt of his Ci- 
tations, but what himſelf abſtracts out of Plate's 
Opinion concerning Ideas. Plato in Philebo, teach- 
eth this concerning Memory, that Senſe is a Mo- 
tion common to, the Soul and Body 7 this ſuffering 
from external Senſes, the athet ug and dijudicat- 
; that Memory is a Conſervatoty or Fry moor 

of the Senſes, For the Soul, as oft whe th 
calls to Mind what 


or b Afitance of the Body, 
ſuffered, ſhe is ſaid to member. To 


ſhe 
as ts 


ot © 
Eumæus Wn 2 to one PORT: 


Various in ev Mind. 

The Hen firſt 2 8 b not fps beget, 

But fits and Oe with en/ivening Heat: 
. . This Wiſdom es Friend diſcerns,_ . 


Of when (her l MP. ee 
And again, a * Luong : 6 
This is — feb rvery's . 

4 11 its pr. 4 7 cler ** enclin d * 
a Bitch ſerms faireſt, an „ Kine || 
217 Af fo Yes 8 _ N 
ey DPM. 
addin » that there aft 
A whereby 


+ cctv by 17 e 
Epicharmus 4 
2 ae 8 1 4 


17% "1 ais A bao ren 
PY eri 
rags ud 


r 


* 


avid what I naw di 


This 7 wt, 
ES 21 870 — 


And cioathing it in Language 2 þ ang new 


ee eee * 62M ot 
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Part V. 


k Moreover Arifloxenus Ly 
of Plat Common-weal in Prote ge And: 


icks; others fay, be bo Gorowel Paier Foe 
atts. 


| Laſtly, it is related, that OT of Plats's Mo- 


rality wa in the Books of Jap the Minograph, 
ares having been long were by bim 
firſt b t to Albens, Et were l lying under 
bis Head when he was dead 
CHA 7. V. 
His Schodl, 


Bs. = returned to Athens from his Journey to 
Egypt, he ſettled himſelf in the Academy, a 
or Place of Exerciſe in the Suburbs of 
7. befar with Woods, taki _ from 
—— one of the Heroes, 25 E 


In ſacred Hecademus ſbady all.. 
And Timon, : 


The fuent Tre eng, Sege fir led the Wy, 
I bo wrutes bl 
Of Hecademy, 1 427 05 2 


Hence it was firſt called Ecademy ; the Occaſion 
of his living here, was, that he was poor, and had 
nothing but one Orchard, in or adjoi ining to the 
Academy, which fd ers 5 
ducceſſors. 22 

N I 


curei nummi pf yearly 
wards the whale 8 


or more. It ws in 
by Well-willers and — Perſons, who dyi 


lat (he 40 re 
2 Ph 
yeeum) Would 


. 


eee. the Academy, and 
pres ä 


5 1 


= -: A Bon .z 
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phocles a third : In like Manner Phi 


Ee quired\by Nature. "Theſe of the 
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"CHAP, VI. 
How 'be m/tituted a Set. 
Hes thus trled himſelf in the Academy, he 
began out of the Collection he had made from 
others, and his own Invention, to inſtitute a Sect, 
called from the Place where he taught, Academick. 
He mixed the Heraclitian Diſcourſes with the So- 
cratick and Pythagorick, following in Senſibles He- 
raclitus, in Intelligibles Pythagoras, in Politicks 


Socrates. Whereas Philoſophy, * faith St. Auguſtine, 
concerns either Action or Contemplation (thence a/ 


ſuming two Names, Contemplative and Active) ibe 


Aive conſiſting in Practice of moral Actions, the 
Contemplatiue, in Penetration C abſtruſe Phyſical 
Cauſes, and the Nature of the tuinity ; - Socrates 
excelled in the Aftive, Pythagoras in the Contempla- 
tive. But Plato joined them into one perfect Kind, 
* La ubdivided into three ſeveral Parts ; j 22 
ral, ing chiefly in Action, Natural, in Cen- 
— Rational in Diſtinction of true and falſe, 
which, tho uſeful in bath the other, yet belongeth more 
particularly to Contemplation. So that this T richo- 
tomy cantraditts not the other Dichotomy, which 
includeth all within Action and Contemplation. 
And v as of old in T ragedy, the Chorus act ed alone, 
then Theſpis > ug Intermiſfions of the Che- 
rus introduced one Actor, Æſebilus a ſecond, So- 
Was at 
firſt but of one Kind, Phyſick; then Socrates ad- 
ded Ethick ; thirdly, Plato inventing Dialectict, 
made it 

Of theſe three Parts as they were held by Plato, 
and the reſt of the old Academy, we cannot have 
2 general better Account than this of * Cicero. 


Sect. 1. Ethick. 


The ft, concerning Nell. living they 
. Nan hat fbe ought to ** bo Her, and 
- that in nothing «lſe os Nats was to be had that 
linger chief God hereto all Things Bould be referred 
Place that the ultimate Being of defirable Things, and End 
5 of all Good in the Mind, Body and Life were ac- 
Bady they placed in 
the whole, and in the Parts : Health, Strength, 
Beauty in the whole ; in the Parts, ſound Senſe, and 
a certain Excellence of particular Parts, as in the 
Feet Swifineſs, Strength in the Hands, Clearneſs in 
the Voice, in the Tongue Plainneſs of 2 Of 
of the Mind were'thoſs which. are proper to comprebend 
the Pavers} Wi it, mubich they divided into Nature 
ay ra 4 * Quickneſs 


4 Acad, 


* Srl 


of 
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of Apprebenſion and Memory, both proper to the Mind 
A Wa ; 15 Manners belonged Study and a Kind 
IViſdem, formed par tiy by a continual Exerciſe, part- 
ly by Reaſon, in which conſiſted Philoſophy fel. 
wherein that is begun and not perfected, is called 
Progreſſion to Virtue, what is perfefted, Virtue ; 
Perfection of Nature of all Things in the Mind the 
moſt excellent. Thus of Minds. 


as conduced to the Practice of Virtue. 
Set. 2. Phyjick. 


Of Nature (for that was next) th 4 fo treated as 
to divide it into two Things : One the efficient, the 
other giving itſelf to this, that, therefore might be 
made ſomething. In that they conceived to be a Power, 
in this a certain Matter to be effefed ; : in both, 

Matter could nat cohere, unleſs contained by ſome 
Power, ner the Power without ſome Matter, for there 
is nothing which is nat enforced to be ſomewhere ; that 
which conſiſts of both, they called Body and Quality. 

Of Quelities, ſome are primary, others arifing from 
theſe ; the primary are uniform and fumple ; thoſe 
which ariſe from theſe are various,' and as it were 
multiform. Air, Fire, Mater, and Earth are pri- 
mary; of theſe ariſe Forms of living Creatures, and 


of thoſe, Things which are made of the Earth. Theſe 
Principles are called Elements, of which Air and 
Fire have a Faculty to move Fett; the other 
Parts, IVater and Earth, to er. To all theſe 


there is ſubjefted a certain Matter without Form, 
deflitute of Quality, out of which all Things are ex- 
preſſed and formed. It is capable of admitting all ; 

. of changing all Manner of Ways, in the whole, 
and in every Part. This reſolves nothing to nothing, 
but into its own Parts, which are diviſible into in- 
finite, there being in Nature no leaſt which cannot be 
divided. Thoſe which are mzved, are all moved by 
Intervals, which Intervals likewiſe may be divided 
infinitely, and that Power which we _ — be- 
ing moved and agitated hey concei ue the 
whole Matter to be . freer and by that 
Means thoſe Things which they call Qualitative, to 
be produced, of which, in all coherent Nature tconti- 
nued with all its Parts, was effetted the Warld, be- 
yond which there is not any ghd Matter or Body. 
The Parts of the World are all Things therein, 4 
together by a ſenſitive Nature, wherein is likewiſe 
perfert Reaſon. It is alſo ſempiternal, for there ts 
nothing more ſtrong my it may be diſſolved. This 
Power they call the Soul of the World, God, à cer- 
tain Providence over all Things ſubjefted fo him, re- 
garding in the firft Place heaven Things, nxt on 
the Earth thoſe Things which appertain to Man. 
The ſame they 2 — call Neceſſity, becauſe nothing 


ca: be otherwiſe than'is & bim ordainttt ; a fatal: 


t Laert, 3. 24 & 3. 4% 


p E 4 T O. 


of Fortune, as 


The Adjun#ts of Of the third Part of Philoſophy, 
Life, that was the third, they aſſerted ſuch Things ſon and Diſſertation, they treated thus. 
ment ariſe from the Senſe, yet the Fudgment 9 


Fut v. 
immutable Continuation of etirngl Order - 1 ometimy 
producing many Things not fareſten or ex 
pected by us, by Reaſon the ts and our Ig. 
norance of the Cauſes. | 


Set. 3. Dialeaick, | 
emf 


in Rea- 


I 


1s not in the Senſes. Mind they ib to be 
udge of Things, conceiving her only fit to be credited, 
cauſe ſhe alone ſeeth that robich is ſimple, and uni 
form, and certain : This they called. Idea. Al 
Senſe they conceived to be obtuſe and flow, and 10 
May able to perceive thoſe Things which ſeem ſubje 
to Senſe, which are ſo little as that they 'cannot Fall 
under Senſe,” ſo moveable and various, that no 
is one, conſtant, nor the ſame, becauſe all Things are 
in continual Alteration and Fluxion. 2 this 5 hap 
of Things they call Opinative. Science 
- _ no 45 * in the Reaſons 2 Notions of 
ind, whence t ene Di nitions of Things, 
and applied them to all 8 they e 
They approved likewiſe Explications of Words by E. 
tymologres. They fla ” Marks for 
Things, „„ ob meant to er- 
Plain: In this conſiſted all the Diſeipline Dia- 
teftick, that is, of e confluded by Reaſon 
This Account in Cicero gives of the old 
Academy : Plutarch, Laertius, Apultius, and others, 
have made Collections more we fhall 
make Choice of tae of Ain, as moſt full and 


many 8 
Words. Toomit Baie, of 7 
— Wal atribures to ti Ta 


l . Wh 


appears by the 


Be 


x Win 5 


2 3 

tbat Zeno Eleates was the 

A n 4 2785 2 
et ee, 

red ie owns or . 1 


" oye . — Methid, Cn hh 


Hes fought unto its Principle, the 3 
e tau it to | — 
15 Fung, i. Haag 2 as defined 


„Lr 3. 24. Prod, in Eodid, Bb. 3. 


rae, 
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| up Buelid, is 8, Sumption of the de becauſs Euclid the Geometrician was much, 
ing ſought, by the 8 Fit were al- later chan Plato, and the other Euclid, Plato's Con- 
Examples temporary, nothing eminent in Mathematicks, as 
hath been before me obſerved by Sir ? Henry Savile. 
| That Plate invented many other Things in the 
i ; ppws 7 Mathematicks, (more than appears from thoſe 
-Amongt his Geometrical Inventions alſo muſt Writings of his that are extant) and was moſt emi- 
bered the Duplication of a Cube, the Oc- nent therein, may be argued from the tree Books of t. 
Mrüner whereof is related by * Paare Then Smyrneus, the firſt Arithmetick. the ſecond, 
The Delians afflifted with the Harmonicks, the laft, (not yet publiſhed) 4fromem. 
"Theſe Books contained many Things, fingular and 
Choice, not to be met with elſewhere. he De- 


ſign is d by the Author, to be as an 
Introduction to the underſtanding of Pla- 


There are alſo divers Words of which he is 
efteemed to be the firſt Author, * as Antipodes, a 


= 


cauſed Word by him firſt introduced into Philoſophy, t 
— ſignify thoſe People whoſe Feet are diametrically 
Figure b. - 

2 * E70y a0, Element, until his Time was con- 
it was Cubical, | founded with AR, Principle, by all Philoſophers 
double, but not from Thales. Plato diſtinguiſhed them thus, Ayyi, 


4 
5 


Principle, is that which hath nothing before it 
whereof it might be generated; e7wxca, Elements, 
The Ward Poem alſo, tho' fince very trivial, 
was not uſed by any before him. | 
e He firſt ud this Term, vc de$2x7 vl, Srehnxn, 
| Number, [in Tbeæteto] thereby ſignifying 
con „ the Produd : 
gnorance, A 
that thi 


Ay 


»L 


ket of Philoſophore wrote againſt Ly/ias, 
C batus, in Pheadro, ug . 


re HAF. VIII. 
n Diftinfians. \ 


Nicemedes, Diecles and Sperua. V 
mus ſaith, that Plato remitted A 
as ſubmit- 


be : , 2 & * « | — 


bis 


earl Altar to Euclid the Ganarisian, | bis Piſtip Sen Hriffetle male this ColleQion 
ling to bis Science and Profeſſion ; — We. | "in ome Pieces not extant, cigd by Lari 
N + ORE BIKE, 


w In Anml, poſt. lib. x. cap. 7. =8. 23. b Ibid. 


InEadid, Bs 3 flaw. 3-24 n 2 
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In the Soul, ns Juſtice, 1 * Temperance, and the like. 

Good is threefold, 7 the Body, as Beauty, good Hab ; 
External, as Friends, Proſperity 7 our Country, Wealth. 8 


| 5 which Parents bear to their Children, and Kindred to one another; which 
Kind alſo is amongſt Beaſts. 
Friendſhip is 4 5 begotten by Converſation, without any Relation of Kindred ; ſuch as wa 


threefold. | that betwixt Pylades and Oreſtes. 


Heſpitable, towards Gu, or whawwith. we affet Strangers, even upon Letters of 


ecommendation. 


Some add a fourth Kind, Aare 


{ Demecratical, a Democracy is that wherein the People rules, and have Power to make 
Magiſtrates and Laws. 

Ariſtocratical, an Ariſtocracy is that wherein neither Rich nor Poor nor Nobles go- 
vern, but the beſt Perſons of the whole City. 

Government is 4 "Tins — Fan _ Governors are elected by the Votes of Magitrat 

of five Kinds. Elective by Law, as that of the Carthaginians, for it is Civil. 
Regal, ce in a Family, as that of the Lacedemonians and Macedonians, who 
confine themſelves to a certain Race, 
I Tamas, Tyranny is that wherein Men are brought to * 4 by Fraud 
(or F orce. 


2 Gedi, they who ſacrifice as the Law requires, and perform the divine 


Rites, are juſt towards the Gods. 


Towards Men, they who reſtore what was lent or committed to their Truft, art 
juſt towards Men. 


Towards the Dead, they who take Care of Sepulchres are juſt towards the Dead. 
Practice, as playing on the Flute, Lute, and the like, which affeR nothing viſible. 
Science . * 


uftice is three- 
2 


8 as Architecture of of Houſes, Ships, or the like, which produceth u viſible 


Theoretick, as Geometry, Harmonick Aftronomy, which a& act, neither produce 
any Thing. The Geometrician conliders the of Lines to one another; 
Harmonick Sounds: Aſtronomy, Stars, and the World. 


Pharmaceutick, cureth Diſeaſes by Application of Medicine. 
Medicine is of J ue by 3 
Se ug; iætetict, 
* * * diſcerns Diſcaſes. 
T Boethetich, removeth Diſeaſes. 
(Written, ſuch are thoſe by which States are governed. | 
; Low is ll r was leet he 
habited like a Woman, r 
of the unwritten. | . 
Rheterical, uſed by Lawyers in AST ISS akin, py nr — 
Pond ii is of five cuſe. 


Vulgar, uſed by People i in common Diſcourſe. ot 05 1 ſy 
DialeFical, uſed by ſuch as diſcourſe in ſhort — and Aſpens 
Artificial, uſed by Tradeſmen in their ſeveral Profeſſio rats MTN ws 


Of the Voice only. 
f the Vaice and Hands, as finging to the: Luta. 
Of te Zend en, as hs Harp. "We." Lge ys. = * A 1 1 


z J 4 48 1 2 Ty „ il. headed 2 54+ Agility 
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Tf the Predeceſſors were uptight, juſt and honeſt. 15 
1 ir the Predeceſſors were Rulers Fr Princes. 
Na ger 1 93 tg Honours, as the Command of an N or were crown' 
blick Games, thoſe who are deſcended from- ſuch as we call Noble. 
If 2 an be mim this is the beſt Kind of Nobility, 


Uſeful, as an Inſtrument, Houſe, or the like. 
al, as all that belongs to the Inftitution of Laws. 


Rational, the Principle whereby we judge, diſcourſe, and the like. 
Concupi rible, whereby we defire Meat, Coition, and the like. 


Iraſcible, whereby we are emboldened, Joyed, grieved, —_ 


Wiſdom, the Principle of doing Things right. 
71 t the Principle of doing Things equal in private Converſation ad 


CG the Principle of not flying Danger through Fear, but meeting it. 


Temperance, the "yy of OY Deſires, and yielding to no Pleaſures, but living 
r. a 


ſ Low, thoſe who are choſen PEE a City 
| Nature, the Males not only of Mankind, put of neſt other Creature are prodo- 
1 minant over the Females by Nature. | 
By Cuſtom, as that which Maſters have over their Diſciples. : 
hve Kinds. | 5, Deſcent, as the Lacedemonian Kings, who ſucceed out of one Family; and in 
Macedonia they uſe the ſame Cuftom. 


C.By Ferce, r againſt the WII of the People, 


[ Adbortation, as when we perſwade a War againſt any. 
Debortatian, as when we diſſwade from War. 


Accuſation, when we declare that we have been in ; one whom we prove Cauſe 
* 02 4 | our Misfortune. * 


Defence, when 2 Man proves he did not an Injury or Offence. 
— wh we thagk ee aq 


Vituperation, when we declare a Man to be wicked. 


(Phat 5s requiſite ; thoſe Things which will benefit both the Hearer and Speaker. 

Of right S-. | As much as is requiſite ; if we ſpeak neither more nor leſs than concerns the Buſineſs. 
ing are four } Tot + to whom it is requiſite ; as when we ſpeak to old Men that have done amiſs, in 
Kinds: when | Terms 2s are fit for old Men; or to young, as becomes young, 

we ſpeak When it is requiſite ; neither too ſoon, nor de late for if tate not obſerve, o. 
thing can be ſpoken aright. 


12 when we relieve. the Wants of any, according t to our — 


Benficence is of 
four Kinds. 


In Bech; when we ſuccour thoſe who are beaten. | 
In Knowledge ; when we inſtruct, cure, teach any Good. 
228 e- ee ee eee helpeth him in Words. 


or Evil to be done to us; as to be capable of 
Sickneb, Learning, Health, or the like, | Z 2 Of 
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of dae ccc e them. by th 
are t | * 


19 In relicving; in relieving the Misfortunes of another willing! 
Kinds. In Feafting and Converſation. 4 


( Prudent Counſel ; acquired by Learning and E 


xperience. 
Soundnefs of Senſes ; conſiſting in the Parts of the Body ; 'as to wich the Eyes, to 
wit 0 Ea, to dae and cate IF 


Felicity is di- [oz W when thoſe Things which a Man intendeth, he performeth 


vided into five 4 
Parts, 1 Me mg we ? 0 
neceſſary to as to to Friends, 
and to perform Works of publick Magnificence, wo oct fo 
is perfectly happy. 


firſt diggeth out Metals, and ſells Wood, 


1 255 of Riches: and 
The 
The ſecond gives Variety of Shape to Things, as Wood-work and Iron-work. 
The 


he third maketh uſe of theſe as Horſemanſhip of Bridles, Soldiery of Arma, Mu- 


One, as when we call a Man good, from his proper Goodneſs 
A ſecond, as we call Virtue and Juſtice itſelf good. p 
JA third Ir Food, Exerciſe, and Medicines are baneaficich 
C The 


Good we call the AR of playing on Mulick, or aQing in a Play. 


U, alwa capable to do Hurt; as Ignorance, Imprudence, Injftice, and the ike 
Of Things, =. 22 to the former. 
ſome are [ U—j— — benefit, ſometimes hurt; as ſitting, cat- 
1 being neither good nor bad. waking 


Good Govern- (If the Laws be good 
— 2 
If without Laws the People live orderly by Cuſtom. 


If the Laws be bad for Natives and 
Arc pads Loney an 
If there are no Laws at all, : 


Good to Nl; x Juſtice to lnjuſlice, Wiſdom to Imprudence, ant the She. 
Wt Ill; 2s Prodigality to Avarice, unjuſt Torments to | 
Neither to neither ; a b w White. 


Good is of three EDS: Jeſs and Herd, nnot be had, but „ 
18 f ſome we participate; as itſelf cannot RAPE 
Kinds, EIT: 9 28 * nf 


* Gn 


a 2 
ee. 


Re by Example; ute dai fr. * 


Conſultation is Fs 4 P Preſent, 25 conſidering the Timorouſneſsof Men, Weaknys of W 
— city of Prntion. and the like. . * 


From the Future; as that —— e, KA it 
nn upon all Greece. 


A . living Comtunn, = 15 Suites of De. 
4 — Ne | nn 


— 


— — 
z 
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— of fimilar Parts, diering from 
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the -whole only in Number ; as Water, Gold, 
- and all Liquid Things. ; 


Heterogeneous, conſiſt of diſſimular Parts. 


Abſalnte, requiring nothing ele to expreſs them ; a8, Sts, a Horſe, and other Crea- 


Things are Tart, which imply another Thing ; as greater (than others) ſwifter, fairer, and 


CHAP. IX. 
His three Voyages to Sicily. 


pi made three 
firſt to fee — — d or 
to improve the Knowledge of States and Philoſophy, 
which he got by his other Travels, This was 
about the 40th Year of his Age, at what Time 
Di 
Hrac 


the elder, Son of Hermecrates, reigned in 

; * Plutarch faith, he was led thither by 
not Fortune, and that ſome good Ge- 
nius, deſigning afar off the Liberty of the People of ceeded 
Hracuſe, brought him acquainted with Dien, then 
very „ who entertained him as his v Gueſt. 
—— 3-110.» ud pr eg Feaſt- 
Nocturnal Lucubrations, and the like; con- 
with Dion; diſcourſed with him 
hings which were beſt in Man, and with 
exhorted him thereto; by which 
Grounds for the Subverſion of that 
afterwards |} 
jew bow 5 


— — —— 
Actions. 


of all Plates Fol- 
Purſuit of Virtue, as ap- 
of Plato, as his own 
up by the 


the like; for what is greater relates 
Theſe, according to Arif, were Plates Diviſion of firſt Things 


Dion, tho" i 


Kingdom. Pollis tran 


at 
publick Aſſembly, to plead for bimſelf, where he 
Would not ſpeak a Word, but underwent all with a 


to ſomething leſſer, and the like. 


puted with him concerni W y. affirming, 
that is not beſt which benefits ourſelves, unleſs it be 
excellent alſo in Virtue; whereat Dionyſtus incenſed, 
ſaid to him, Tour 33 
And yours, anſwered Plato, of Tyranny. Di 
raged, commanded. him to be put to Death. 
will have, ſaid he, your Head taken off. 
Words, Xenecrates being preſent, anſwered, He 
that doth it muff begin with mine. But Dion and 
Ariftomenes t with him to revoke that Sen- 
tence. — — g his Anger would have pro- 
ſent Plato away at his own Re- 
queſt in a Ship which carried P (whom Laer- 
tius calls Polis, lian, Polis) a Lacedemonian 
Captain (who at that Time had been ſent Embaſ- 
ſador to So back to Greece. Dionyſus ſe- 
cretly deſired Pollis to kill him whilſt he was on 
Ship board; or if not, by all means to ſell him, al- 


. 
Er 3 That 
whereof the Statues Ariſtogiton and Harmodius 
3 Ochers, that it was becauſe he was 


him to Zgina ; there 
Charmander, Son of Charmandrites, accuſed him, 


as meri Death, by a Law they had made, that 


RE Fr that ſhould come to that Ifland, 


ſhould, without being ſuffered to fpeak for himſelf, 
be put to Death. Which Law, as Phaverimus af- 
firms, he himſelf made. One that was preſent,” 


i He is a Philo x ſet h 
53 


great Courage. Then they altered their Intent of 
patting him to Death, and agreed to fell him for a 


1 b. Slave. Platerch faith, that upon a Decree of the 


nr 


ts Plat. Epift. þ the Piktratdar woe cel. 
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Eginstæ, 
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Æginetæ, that all the Athenians taken in that Ifland, 
ſhould be ſold for Slaves, Pollis ſold him there. Au- 
niceris, a Cyrenaick Philoſopher, being accidental- 
ly preſent, redeemed him for twenty, or as others, 
thirty Mine, and ſent him to Athens to his Friends. 
They immediately returned the Money to Aunice- 
ris, but he refuſed it, ſaying, They were not the 
only Perſons concerned in Plato's Welfare, Some 
ſay, Dion ſent the Money, which he would not ac- 
cept, but bought therewith a little Orchard in the 
Academy. Pollis was defeated by Chabrias, and 
afterwards drowned in Elice. The Report goes, 
that an Apparition told him, he ſuffer'd thoſe T hings 
for the Philoſopher's ſake. Dionyſius underſtanding 
what had happened, writ to Plato, to deſire him 
not to ſpeak ill of him; Plato returned Anſwer, 
that he had not ſo much Time vacant from Philo- 
ſophy, as to remember Dionyſius. To ſome De- 
tractors who upbraided him, — Diomſius hath 
caſt off Plato: No, faith he, but Plato Dionyſius. 
Dion continued to live, not according to the ordi- 
nary Luxury of the Sicilians and Italians, but in Vir- 
tue, until Dionyſus died, for which he was maligned 
by thoſe who lived after Tyrannical Inſtitutions. 
Then conſidering, that theſe Documents were not 
practiſed by himſelf alone, but by ſome others, tho 
few, he entertained a Hope, that Dionyſius the 
younger, who ſucceeded his Father in the Govern- 
ment, might become one of thoſe, to the extraordi- 
nary Happineſs of himſelf, and the reſt of the Sici- 
lians, To this End he uſed many Exhortations to 
invite him to Virtue, intermixed with ſome Sen- 
tences of Plato, with whom Dionyſius, upon this 
Occaſion, became extreamly defirous to be acquain- 
ted. To that Effect, many Letters were ſent to 
Athens to him; ſome from Dionyſius, others from 
Pythagoreans in Italy, deſiring Plato to go to Syra- 
cuſe, who, by prudent Counſel, might govern the 
young Man, tranſported by his own Power to Lu- 
xury. Plato, as himſelf affirmeth, fearing to be 
thought a Perſon only of Words, and not willing 
to engage in Action, and withal, hoping, by purg- 
ing one principal Part, to cure the Diet of Si- 
cily, yielded. Laertius faith, upon a Promiſe made 
to him by Dionyſus, of a Place and People that 
ſhould live according to the Rules of his Common- 
wealth, which he made not good. Hence Athen- 
cus accuſed Plats of Ambition. In the mean time, 
the Enemies of Dion fearing a Change in Dionyſius, 
perſwaded him to call home from Baniſhment Phi- 
liflus (a Perſon very rational, but educated in ty- 
rannical Principles) as an Antidote againſt Plato's 
Philoſophy ; but Dian hoped, the coming of Plato 
would regulate the licentious Tyranny of bey 
* Plato, at his Arrival in Sicily, (placed by 4. 
Gellius, betwixt the Beginning of rs Reign, 
four hundred Years from the building of „ and 
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ported, is Men jealous of —-— 


7 Plat, I a} Dion. = 2 Planck in Diines 2 


he-landed, and carried hi 
King offered Sacrifice to ing, 
as a great B upon his Government, The 
Low anger pry Feaſts, Alteration of the 

ee of the King, gave the Syracu eat 
Hopes of Reformation. - The r we 
themſelves to Philoſophy ſo much, that the Palace 
was full of Sand (wherein they drew Geometrical 
Figures.) Not long after Plato's coming, at a ga- 
crifice in the Caſtle, the Herald, according to the 
uſual Manner, made a folemn Prayer, that the 
Gods would long preſerve the Kingly 
Dion ſtanding by, ſaid, Will you never give over 
praying againſt me ? T his troubled Philiftus and his 
Friends, who feared Plato would inſinuate into the 
Favour of Diomſius ſo much, as that they ſhould 
not be able to oppoſe him ; fince in fo ſhort Time, 
he had effected fo great an Alteration in bim. 
Hereupon they all jointly accuſed Dion, that he 


wrought upon Di 4, by the Eloquence of Pla- 
to, to reſign his Government, that it might be 


transferred to the Children of his Siſter, to quit his 
A where he ſhould be 
made happy by metry, reſigning his preſent 
Happineſs to Dion, and his Nephews. With theſe 
and the like Inſtigations, D:enyſtus was fo incenſed, 
that he cauſed Dion to be unexpeftedly carried on 
Shipboard in a little Bark; giving the Mariners Or- 
der to land him in Tay. This happened four 
Months after Plato's coming. 


to be lodged in his Caſtle, * in the Orchards adjoin- 
ing to his Palace, where not the Porter himſelf could 
out without Dionyſius his Leave; thus cunning- 

„ under Pretence of Kindneſs, he watch'd bim, 
he might not return into Greece, to give Din 
Notice of the Wrong done to him. Dionyſus, by 


it was a tyrannical Affection, for he would 
Plato ſhould love any but him; I 
Power of the Ki into his Hands, if 
value him above Di With this Paſſion, 
ſome to Plata, Di was ſometimes ſo far 
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him, 


. 


would upon the ſudden fall out with | 
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Fart v: 
be reconciled, and ask him Pardon. He 
Gln ed a great Defire of Plate Philo ; 
but a great Reſpect likewiſe on the other Side for 
thoſe who diſſwaded him from it, telling him, that 
it would ruin him to be too far engaged therein. 
Jn the mean Time, there happening a War, he 
ſent Plato home, promiſing, that the next Spri 
(as ſoon as there was Peace) he would ſend bac 
for him and Dion to Syracuſe ; but he kept not his 
Promiſe, for which he deſired Plato to excuſe him, 
ing the War to be the Occaſion thereof, and 
that as ſoon as it were ended, he. would fend for 
Dim, whom he deſired in the mean Time to reſt 
fatisfied, and not attempt any thing againſt him, 
nor to ſpeak ill of him to the Grecians. This Pla- 
n endeavoured to effect; he inſtructed Dion in Phi- 
lolophy, in the Academy. Dion lay in the City at 


the Houſe of Calippus,'. with whom be had been 


acquainted. He purchaſed a Country- Houſe 
ra, Pleaſure, whither he ſometimes went; this he 
beſtowed afterward, at his Return to Sicily, upon 
5, with whom he conyerſed moſt inti 


perly the Sentences he had learned 
upon he began to wiſh for Plato again, and to blame 
himſelf for not knowing how to uſe him well when 
he had him, and that he had not learned 
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ſo were the Sicilian put in 
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and ſent the third Time a of three 
Banks of Oars ( * trimmed with Fillets) and other 
Ships; and with them Archidemus, whom he con- 
ceived Plato moſt affected of all his Friends in Si- 
cih, and ſome Sicilian Noblemen. He had by all 
Means: obliged Archytas the Pythagorean, to let Pla- 
to know, he might come without Danger, and that 
he would his Word on it. As ſoon as they 
came to Plato, they all proteſted, that Dionyfius 
was much inclined to Philoſophy, and delivered an 
Epiſtle from him to this Effect. 


Dionyſius to Plato. 


(After the accuſtomed way of Preface. ) 


Othing (faith he) ſhould you do ſooner, than come 
ts Sicily at my Requeſt. Firſt, as concerning 
Dion, all. all be done as you will ; for I think you 
will only moderate Things, and I will condeſcend. 
But, unleſs you come, you ſhall not obtain any Thing 
which you deſire 2 Dion, nor in any Thing elſe; 
not in thoſe which chiefly concern your own particular. 
Other Epiſtles were ſent from Arciytas, and 
other /talians and T arentines, praiſing Dienyſius for 
his Love of Learning; adding, tbat if Plato came 
not, it would reflect upon his Friends, as well as 
on himſelf, > Many Letters and Intreaties were 
ſent to Dion from his Wife and Sifter. | To theſe 
were joined the Importunities of ſome Friends of 
Plato's at Athens, * infomuch that Dion brought it 
to paſs, that Plato ( left he ſhould deſert him and 
the Tarentines) yielded to Dionyſius, without any 
Excuſe; and, as he writeth himfelf, was driven the 
chird Time to the Sicilian Sas, 


Once more Charybdis' Dangers to eſſay. 
At his Arrival in Sicily, Diomſiut met him with 
2 Chariot, drawn by four white Horſes, ® where- 


into he took him, - and made him fit, whilſt him- 


ſelf plaid the Coachman. Whereupon, a facete 
well verſed in Homer, pleaſed with the 
Sight, ſpoke theſe Verſes out of the Iliads, with a 


* 


Die Chariot 88 beneath its Weight, 
Proud that the beft of Men there ſate. | 
Aud as Dionyſus was moch joyed at his coming, 
— 2 Pe! we ax 
| t fo might ſup- 

7 and ſubvert Tyranny by Philoſo- 
'The Ladies of the Court entertained Plate 


deſirous, 
plan | 


i= with all Civility. But above all, Djoxyfus ſeemed 


to repoſe more Confidence in him than in any of 


his Friends ; fot whereas he was jealous of all others, 
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he had fo great ReſpeRt for Plate, that he ſuffered. 
him only to come to him unſearch'd ( though be 
knew him to be Dier's intimate Friend) and offer'd 
him great Sums of Money, but Plato would not ac- 
cept of any. (yet Onetor faith, he received eighty. 
Talents of him, wherewith enriched, he purchaſed 
the Books of Philelaus) whence Ariftippus the Cy- 
renaan, who was at the ſame Time in the Court, 
faid, Dionyſius beflowed his Bounty on ſure Grounds 3 
he gives little to us who require much, and much to 
Plato who requireth nothing. And being blamed 
that he received Money of Dionyſius, Plato Books; 


% had de- 


£ Nie 4 


I want Money, faith be, Plato Books. So untrue i — 
it is, as Tenopbon aſperſeth him, that he went thi- |; | betwixe 
ther to ſhare in the Sicilian Luxury. Or, as 1 Tzet- er your Jae, 
zes, that 3 the Art of Cookery, and lived tive bir Reve- 
with Dionyſius as his Penſioner and Paraſite, So 5 a banied' Per. 
far was he from any ſordid Compliance, that at a | when be 6d 1, 
Feaſt, * Diomſius commanding every one to put on and you his Friends, fhall-think cimnenient; - The 
a Purple Gown, and dance, 2 ſaying, * NAA and your 
1 will nat with Female Robe diſgrace bis * — I foall 
. Myſelf, who am a Man, of manly Race. not dare to yours I bave more 
3 ; Denen , 4 Year bee, and 
Some likewiſe aſcribe this to him, which others they you ſhall hit honey, where 
to Ariſtippus, that Dion/rus laying, + in-gou will Touche Fl 
3 5 | to, after a and writ 
Whee'er comes to 4 Tyrant, he to that E | Ships 
* A Servant is, . though he came free, were o- Means to 
v FEET a. | he. made Sale ef 
i No Savant is, if be came free. | 


Plata, after à while, began to put Dionyſius * in 
mind of the City be had avert pay. ob 


verned by his Rules; but Diomſius retracted his 


di⸗ 


Feri 


in 
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re him. Never 

that Time did he ſend for Plato to the Court, 
looking upon him as a profeſt Friend to Theodotes 
he and Heraclides, and his profeſt Enemy. Plate 
lived without the Caſtle amongſt the Soldiers of the 
Guard; who, as Dianyſius well knew, had born 
him Ill-will long, and ſought to murder him, be- 
e - Cauſe he counſelled Diomſius to give over the Ty- 
ranny, and hve without a Guard. / Some, who 
came to viſit him, gave him Notice that Calumnies 
were ſpread againſt him amongſt the Soldiers, * as 
if he excited Dion and Theonides to reſtore the Iſland 


TA 


to Liberty, and that ſome of them threatened, 
when they could light upon him to kill him. Here- 
and, upon Plate to think of ſome Means of Eſcape, 
which he in this Manner; he feat to Arcly- 
» tas at Tarentum, and to other Friends, advertiſing 
them of the pug wherein he was ;. they, under 


88 


: 
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trary to Pretence of an Embaſſy in the Name of the Coun- 
looking try, ſent Lamaſcus (whom Laertius calls 2 
made mu late, one of their Party, with a Galley of three Banks 
you promiſe of Oars to redemand Plate, declaring that his com- 
now beſeecheth ing to Syracuſe was upon the Engagement of Archy- 
flecratus beit tas, His Letter was to this Ws. 

2 Archytas to Dionyſius, Health. 

ther he all, Plato's Friends, baue ſent Lamiſcus 
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an 2d Photides to redemand the 
it, and 10 
withal 
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you 
him before all ot 
Difference betwixt. you, it will befit 


[ by af ogy, ld reflre bw ft 7 
ing it u. This1 do, you wil do j ly, 4 ge us. 
4 * D; * r, himſelf, and to ſhew he 
| it was not angry with Plato, feaſted him magnifi- 
| arthaginian cently, and then ſent him home with 
for Diex's Money ; ill of me | 
his. Gude, where, till Gods. 
„ p that have fuch 
; me be ' Departure de hi 
with - mg bg | 
ſent for Wiſe to another; there 


to him, who © 
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Grecians were taken off from the Sports, and fixed 
upon him as the more worthy Object. Here he 
found Dion beholding the Exerciſes, to whom' he 
related what had happened. Dion proteſted to re- 
venge the Diſcourteſy of Dionyſius towards Plats, 
from which Plato earneſtly diſſuaded him. Being 
come home to Athens, he wrote to Dionyſeus, an 
gave him a plain Account of eve 
concerning Dion's Wife, he ſet it down ſo darkly 
that he alone to whom the Letter was dir 
could underſtand him; letting him know that he 
had ſpoken with Dion about the Buſineſs which he 
knew, and that he would be very much diſpleaſed 
if Diony/ius did it So that at that time, becauſe 
there was great Hopes of Reconciliation between 
them, the Tyrant forbore a while to diſpoſe of his 
Siſter Arete, Dion's Wife, as ſoon after, when he 
faw the Breach irreconcileable, he did, marryi 
her againſt her Will to one of his F rierids nam 
Timecrates. Dion thencefotward prepared for War 
againſt Plato's Advice, who endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from it, as well for Reſpect of Diony/iii's good 
Reception of him, as for that Dion was well in 
Years ; tho lian faith, * he put Dion upon that 
War, which Plutarch imputes to the Inſtigations 


of Speuſippus. . 


CHAP. IX. 
His Authority in Civil Affairs. 


AT home he lived quietly in the Academ 

ing himſelf in public ck Affairs; je he 
was a Perſon very knowing therein, as his Win. 
ings manifeſt) becauſe the Athenians were accuſtom- 
ed to Laws different from his Senſe. 

His Fame ſpreading to the Arcadians an d The- 
bans, they ſent Ambaſſadors earneſtly to requeſt 
him to come over to thein, not only to inſtrudt 
their young Men in Philoſophy, = which was of 
hig her Concernment, to ordain Laws for 2 
* 2 a City then newly built by the Kreadians, 
upon Occaſion of the gest Def Defect given them by 
the Lacedemonians, in the firſt Year of the 103d 
Olympiad. Plato was not a little pleaſed at this 
Invitation, but asking the Ambaſſadors how th 
ſtood affected to a Parity of Eftates, and finding | 
them To averſe from it, as not to be by any Means 
induced thereto, he refuſed to go; but ſent Arie of 
nimus his familiar Friend. 

The Cyreneans likewiſe ſent to him, deſiring 
him to ſend them Laws for their 


fuſed, fa 1 it was difficult to preſcribe Laws to 
Men in 
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Thing, but that 


4 the Prize was beſtowed upon 


an- 


City, but be fe- 'L 


Fo the Flas he bene Phermie 3 es che Pyrrbe. 
_ Mededimus (is familiar Friends) upon the 


This is to j him againſt thoſe who 
accaſe * him of having written # Form of Govers- 
ment which he could not any to practiſe, 
bectuſe it was ſo ſevere: — ftitns wi? 
accepted the Laws of Draco and Sus, Gerided his 


CHAP. XI. 
His Virtues and Moral Sentences. 


HE lived ſingle, foberly and chaſtly, info. 
much as 14 0 (in Compliance with 
the vulgat Opinio) he ſacrificed to Naturt,' to ex- 
the Crime of his Continence. 80 conftant in 
Compoſure and Gravity, that a Youth 
28 him, returning to his Parents, and hearing 
his Fathet ſpeak aloud, ſaid, I wever found this in 
Plato. He = bur orice * Day, of if the ſecond 
time, very ſparingly 3 de flept alone, and much 
yore = contra Manner of Living. Of 
is Prudence, Patience, Magnanimity, and other 
Virtues, there are theſe Inſtances. Y 
* Antimdchus a Colephenian, ard Nietrare 1 He 
racleet, contending in a poetick of Ly- 
Niceratus : 
Antintachas in Anger tore his Poem. © Plate, wo 
at that Time was young, and much eſtermed Ar- 
imac bur for his Poetry, comforted him, fing, 
ance is a Di 22 Proper i the Ennert, 25 
- 5 to the Blind, © | 
L Servant baving offenitied him, he ball tim 
= Coat, and expoſe his Shoulfers to be 
intending to have cofreted 3 va 
; but perceiving himfetf to be 
hi Hand, ahd Rod 1 fix'd in that P | 
end coming in acted bum what He was doing, 
puniſhing an angry Man, faith be. 
1 Sen 
me Offence, ' Do you be © 
3 fo Aeern 
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wy: Country d thagarded. my Lift, and will ow in ed, that Xenecrates would never have ſaid ſo, but 
r ik 1 cor EDO DEE 
t tl K de fell into v3 wiſe puniſheth in reſdect 
| — ? him Ns the Fault paſt, but AJ the futur pc f 
, Seeing the entines magnificent in Buildi 
luxurious in Feaſting, Theſe People (faith he) buil4 
as if they were to liue for ever, and eat as if they 
were to die inſtantly. 
Hearing 2 wicked Perſon ſpeak in the Defence 
.us of another, This Man, faith he, carries his Hear: 
| is Mifeiple ; bring us in his Tongu e. 
the Academy, recommend us ,to him, that te 32 . that ſome ſpake Ill of him, he anſwer- 
know bim. He ſmiling a little, as he uſed, faid : a0 abate, I will toe that none ſhall 
am the Man; whereat they were much 47 Rs * 
having converſed ſo ſamiliarly with a. Perſon of that ga Man of a good Family, who 
Eminence, who uſed. no Boaſting or Oſtentation; 2 his Means, ſitting at the Door of an 
and ſhewed, that beſides his — Diſcourſe, In, ek p npcn upon Bread and Water, he told him, 
his ordinary Converſation was extremely winn you dined jo temperately, you would never have 
When he-weat out of the School, 2 — , needed ta ſup ſo. 1 ge 
See (Youths) that yen employ year . idle Hours . © To Aten, making a long Oration, You 
know not, ſaith he, , that Diſcourſe is to be mea- 
At a Feaſt he blamed thoſe that brought in Mu- r N the Hearer, det the Fora 
ficians to hinder Diſcourſe. a . Youth over bold with his Father, 
„ hah he, . will you underyalue him who 
1s the Cas. yau evernalue, yourſelf ? 
* one of his Diſciples who took too much Care 
— en 5 ih, do yau a much in 


pending the 


— 2 an eminent. Citizen, . 

ele loud and immoderate Clamour. Þ » This 

TY 3 1 it, faith he, ta be. Lyon indeed. f 

thoſe Vices. His Diſciples „ that Xenocrates, ſevere 

+ He afficmed,'-that to drink to the ; Exceſs of all his Life- time, bad ſai vo that was plea- 

po 2 r Gol 8 „ant, Do pen . that. Roſes and Lilies 
upon Feſtival ves e. Thorns ? 

Wine. od y * Xenocrates, by Reaſon of his ſevere Converſa- 
+ Skep alſo,,much;Jifpleaſed bim, whence be tion, he adviſed to ſacrifice. to the Graces. : 
faith in his Laws, No An fleping is +ruerth, any - whe Shen Rt ep Br *. bre _ [dleneſs, 

5 you a £ 
'hat Truth is more more pleaſing to all than any _ e.cxhorted the e Mew to god, Life ths 
+ ſo of Truth he faith, de legibus - Obſerve the. different Nature, of Virtus and Plea 
F andrdaivable, the momentary Sweetneſs of the World it imme 2700 


* followed by eternal Sermon ance, the ſhort 
| 
> — ay * 


Pain of the other by eterna / Pleaſure. 

412 That it was & Matter in the Edu- 
#0 take Delight m 
10 to "be 
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g to @ found Mind, than to ſpeak and bear Truth, 
than which nothing is better or more laſting. - 

To ſome, _ demanded what Kind * Poſſeſ- 
ſions were beſt to be provided for Children? Thoſe, 
ſaith he, which fear neither Storms, nor Violence of 
Men, nor Jove himſelf. 

To Demonicus asking his Advice concerning the 
Education of his Son; The ſame Care, faith he, 
that we have of Plants, we muſt take of our Chil- 
dren ; the one is Labour, the other Pleaſure. But 
we muſt take Heed that in this we be not too ſecure, 
in that too vigilant. 

To Philedonus, who blamed him that he was as 
ſtudious to learn as to teach, and asked him how 
long he meant to be a Diſeiple ? As long, ſaith he, 
as I am not aſhamed of growing better and wiſer. 

Being demanded, IWhat Difference there 1s be- 
twixt a learned Man and an unlearned ? The ſame, 
ſaith he, as betwixt a Phyſician and a Patient. 

He Caid, Princes had no better * than the 
Familiarities of ſuch Men who could not flatter ; 
That Wiſdom is as neceſſary to a Prince, as the Soul 
to the Body; That Kingdoms would be moſt happy, A 
either Philoſophers __ or the Rulers were mſpired 
with Philoſophy ; for nothing i is more pernicious than 
Power and Arrogance, accompanied with Ignorance ; 
That Subjects ought to 123 as 22 ſeem to be ; 
That a Magiſtrate is to d a publick, not a 
private GY, That not a 2 of the Common- 
wealth, but the whole, ought to be principally re- 

arded. 
: Being deſirous to take off Timotheus Son of Co- 
non, General of the Athenians, from 8 
milit 


Seeg f ſucceed, with a good 
next Day Timotheus obſerving 
They who feafted with Plato were the better for it the 
next Day ; and Plato faid unto him, Your 
Supper, Plato, is as pleaſant the next Morning as 
over Night, alluding to 
had paſt at that Time. 

Hence a the Truth of the Poet's Saying, 
who being derided for acting a Tragedy, none be- 
ing preſent but Plato, anſwered, but this ane Per- 
fon is more 4 all the Athenians befides. 


CHAP. XII. 
* 3 


"Theſe Things Plato bath bequeathed ae. | 
[ Lyert, 3. , b Dog, Fl, i et * 7 


t Plot. Sympol. 6. Zan, vas, 
1 De Sexe, CERES na, bi . 
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excellent Diſcourſe that ing 


the H 


Hig 
High froth Ben 


let it not be I for any Man to all o — 
but let young Adimantus be Poſſe Fer jog * nc 45 full 
and ample Manner as is E: kewiſe the 
Eneriſiadæan Farm which I bought of Calls 
adjoining on the North to n the Myrriny- 
fian, on the South to Demoſtratus Xy Fpezeron, 
on the Eaſ to the Myrrin 
the Weſt to Cephiflus ; three Minz of Silver, 
a golden Cup weighing 160 Drachms, a Ring 
of Gold, and an Ear-ring of Gold, both together 
weighing four Drachms and three Ol; Eucld 
the Stone-cutter oweth me three Minzz ; Diana [ 
remit freely ; I leave my Servants, Ticho, Bictas, 
Apolloniades and Dionyſius, the Goods whereof De- 
. keepeth 2 I owe no Man aw 
ing. I appoint Executors, Soſthenes, Speuſippus, 
Demetrius, Hegias, Callimachus, 
If hs Wi ill be of Apaltin 
b If this Wi not forged, that Is 
falſe, who avers, the Patrimony be left was a little 


Orchard adjoining to the Academy, two Servants, 
and a Cup wherean he ſupplicated to the Gods ; Gold 
Cat is Ber when be was « By 
an Emblem of bis Nobility 


by Eias of in the 13th Year of the Reign of Phi- 

of Macedon, in the firſt of the 108th O- 

es the 8 iſt (according to Hermippus, Cicero, 

8 of his Age (not 'as Athenew 

the 82.) which Number he compleated exactly, dy- 

£8 + = Day whereon he was born ; For which 

Reaſon the at Athens ſacrificed to him, as con- 

ceiving him more than Man, who fulfilled the moſt 
Number, nine multiplied into itſelf.  . 

He died only of Age, which Seneca afcribes to 


his Temperance and Diligence ; Hermippus faith, 
at a Nuptial Feaſt ; Cicero faith i, as he was Writ- 


i/dom — — 
e e n 


N wks 


Earth is bar 
His Soul 
Arifſto's Sow 
W Life 


- 
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25% Dart rao fl Tuo Women; benia x Maniinean, and Axi- 
ths Fab, n ethia a Phliafian, who wen tabled like a Man, 
- Thephreſftus, as ſome affirm. 


Pap, wh rs th pdt wen thi rr, | Orators, » H 5a Lycergus, Demefthenes, 
r 4 2 2 — 7 5 Er 4398 ee x 

| $ repreſent, A many remarkable Things, which 
He Bol ried inte . 5 none could perform, who had not been Plato's Au- 


| * f ditor.. Demoſthenes, when he fled from Antipater 
Phoverines ſaith, that " Mithridates | the Perfian e we 1 9 


.. wich this In- into his Hands, upon Promiſe to ſave his Life; Far 
ſcription 3 | be ut from me ta chooſe rather to live ill, than to die 


well; having heard Xenocrates and Plato diſpute of 
MITHRIDATES son or RHODOBATES, the Saul's Immortality. 


THE PERSIAN, DEDICATED THIs IMAGE Meneſftratus a Thaſian. - 
or PLATO, MADE BY 96 ro THE To theſe reckoned by . add Ariſtides, 
Muss. a Locrian. 
| Eudoxus a Gnidian, who, at a great Feaſt made 
CHAP. XIIL | ES CE THO 67 Wong. 
1 Doſes . . a circular Form. 
* r Hermedorus, of whom the Proverb ; Hermodo- 


T* Fame of this School attracted Diſciples from rus trafficks in Mordi. = 
all Parts: Of whom were Heraclesdorus, to whom Demoſthenes writing, 
= Speufippus, an Athenian, Plato's Siſter's Son, reprehends him, that having heard Plato, he ne- 
whom he is faid to have reformed by the Example Arts, and lived diſorderly. 
of his own Life. — who lived with Perdiccas King of 


Xenecrates, a Chalcedonian, Plate's beloved Dit. Me „in ſo great Favour, that be, in a man- 
ciple, an Imitator of his Gravity and Magnanimity : ner, ſhared Command with him. 
Athenæus faith, inf of bis Poverty, —— © Buagen of Lampſacum. | 
Eſcbines, and Relief of his Poverty, from » Times of Cyzicum. ; 
bien b Plate. » Cheron of Pallene. | 

i/totle, a Stagyrite, ain dos uſed to call N ſſorates the Orator, ERR er 

«Cat, foreſecing that he would ungratefully oppoſe very intimate. Praxiphanes publiſhed a Diſcourſe 
him, as a Colt, having ſuck d, kicks at his Dam: they had together, in a Field of Plato s, who at 


— 


> — — 


Kenocrates was flow, Ariftetle 1 in Extremity, that Time entertain d as a Gueſt. 
whence Plato ſaid of — t an Aſs have 1, After, Phedrus, s, Agato, young Men, 
and what a Horſe to yoke together ! . whom Plate particularly affected, as appears by his 
Philippus, an De who tranſcribed Plato's Epigrams. | or * 
Laws in Wax; to him ſome aſcribe Epinomis. I Ariflonymus, Phormio, Mededimus, his familiar 


Hei as a Perinthian. Friends, already 
Dien a Syracmumſian, whom Plato exceedingly af- F 1 
en 27 him CC HAP. XIV. 
in of . ens upon malators Detratters. © 
Mende Neben ere —_ e 

that Vice, which makes Men care only to pleaſe AS Plates eminent 

themſelves 3 a Conſequent of Solitude, * | many D 


it procured — 
ale (ors as Zhan, Anyclas) . = W of So- 


Timlew » pune, crates; — 


a ö 
Euæ mon a — | him; n and writ both up- 


Lampſacene. 
Pithon, 8 Secrates his 
r py «4 ey 9 770 Apolo- 


Fan Ie. 8. 26. r Tenob. 
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bh writ \tnach echeerhg B.- 


prefs'd. 
— 10 ; makes tention of che other, ex- 
cept Xenophon once -6f Nun, 4 "the third of his 
Cothmetitaries. ' 


Aatiſthenet being about to vette ſomething unt 
he had — deſired Plato to de preſent; Plats 
demandi he meant to recite, he anſwered, 
That to I is nt lawful. He came yon, 
faith Plato, to write upon ut dae? And there- 
upon demonſtrating chat he cntradicted © himſelf, 
Antifthenes writ a Dialogue againſt bim, entitled, 
Satho. 

Ariſtippus was at Difference with him; for which 
Reaſon (in Phedone) he covertly reproves Ariſtip- 
pus, > that being near at gina when Socrates died, 
he came not to him. He writ a Book or the Lus 
xary of the Ancients. Some aſcribe the amatory 
Epigrams to his Invention, his Deſign in that Trea- 
tiſe being to detract from eminent Perſons ; amongſt 
the reſt, from Socrates his Maſter, and Plato and 
Xenephon his Fellow-Diſciples. 

A ſchines and Plate alſo diſagreed. Some affirm, 
that when Plato was in Favour with Diomſius, 
A ſcbines came thither very poor, and was deſpiſed 
by Plato, but kindly entertain'd by Ari pp. c 
But the Epiſtle of Aſchines, put forth by Allatius, 
expreſſeth the contrary. The Diſcourſe Which 


Plato relates, betwixt Crito and Socrates in Priſon, 


T1domeneus ſaith, was betwixt Sorrates arid * hines ; 

Plate, out of Ill will to #/chines, attributed to 
Gate 8 — he makes not any mention 
in all his W twice lightly ; once in 


among i the Pettons 


From theſe private Di 
dalous 1 
ſuch as envied or mal 
fels'd one Thing, 
loved for 

Agatho, and MArebelivid 
That he was a1 ae f 
r Lover of Pig 
worſt df Philbſophers, 


DI 


. One is 'none, 
Au Tr (af Plato bHds) it hardly One. 


Anaxandrides in 7 bgfeo 3, 
When Olives be: (as Plato) doth droour. 


Timon. 


— 


4s Plato feigns, ning Fade offs. 
Alexis in Meropide, 

Ach Hee come, 1 walking round could meet 

( Plato) —_ n but tir dm Feet. 
And in Achilione. if 


' Thou ſpat FOI" ; 
Ego , 8 Reco 


t at haber bis Death ; Anck again in his Apo- 
E. 1 coir the Father. 'Amph, in Amphicrate 
_ _ C malign Plat — — 2 Sw ehe Reale *. 
‚ 0," = * 
y . agrinſt him, to 7 (e's BY 0 7? * 
reduce him to that Conditive df. Servitude, Gut bf Aud in Dexidemide. _ 
which, by the Procurement of Socrates, he had 
been redeemed ;/ but his Deſign being diſcovered, he © Plato, * 7 I bur bow 
gave it over. Beſides. his Condiſeiples,. To l 2 * 
See ler- ” Concerning de Rt, be ragt if ede. Pda, Vf — 
* ſertion ing the Fit, 'he' if iP = o Ft 
he were wiiting Laws; Pine atented. Eav you 22 
' not torten Arta —— Id; faith Miegener? A Man the art, ond hoſt « a | Soul, * this 
"Yer, Arifvered Plate. Had that Cue erg Plato woe fires we * d 
Laws, faith Diogenes ? Plato 'iffirm'd it had. — 
bun, reptied-Diogenes, bat nerd you Aritt nu Alexis in  Olympiodoro. | 
© Another Tithe, " Dilgettes Tayi 5 . 
Ew, 15 Soul turw's A that cannot-divy  * 
2 — Taube Pe e Fee? 
— — 8 _— And in Paraſito. e e 
t firange Dionꝝ ſius ſhould be at "I "ou | 
Plato heal 22 5 © Or hag bith Plato Yap Wie, "+2" b 
. b. Let. i In Ep. Socratic. #4 Athen, Let. . 
n. Fan ee et 3 


7 = Epbippu | 


__ C.B AP. XV. 
HE Wrixngs of Plate by un 
AL af Ae 
Nn. 
oe e br Pola 25 25 
1 
rs PR of thoſe Perſons that are thee 


by 
Of Platoni 

Moy and — ſubſcribed he 

Theoretich,  Logick 

Hyphegetick, ö en, 
aged 12 2 5 R bs 
x - X : BB 1 
b | Ae 
8 — Plato doth ſome affirm- 


8 ik, 
Exegetich, 3 1 deny pg it it; 


| char which i dps, 1 that 
*which'is decreed « Propoſition, the Decree ire 


that Diviſion i is more proper e 
Philoſophy. NA 


Of Plas Dune 
Phyſich, 8 7 


Senne. 


but imagi- 
| 3 as what Socrates, Timaens 
R Thoſe whom be 
KSL ui 


K 10 d a5 Pour, 
h 1270121 4 "god n 


dien 2431 7 


The P 


* 1887 


* — 5 123 
CY Wan 


0 Inn A vt DE 


Ethich, | 
2 a- 4017 22 [2 ; 
| iv | 10 510 ( AN 
— l guts A _— - again, 
Hipparc WY eee 4 is Stone, Mond, or the like; but 
| _ F — be is neither Stone nor Wed; for be bath a Seul, 
2 1 y © * b 8 


R IRA 0 l „. Þ Lent, 3. 3g 5 


_.:. 
and moveth bimfelf, therefors be is a living Creature ; 
2 a living — 4 59 and an Ox. This 

ind of Induction by Contraries, farves not for Aſ- 


P L 4A 


＋ 0⁰ 
which is demonſtized in bis Book of 0 


ſertion, but Confutation. Induftions by Conſe- lars, 


ts are two-fold; one, when a ſingular being 
— is concluded from a Singular, the firſt pro- 
per to Orators, the ſecond to Logicians; as in the 
firſt, the Queſtion is, Whether ſuch an one were a 
Murtherer, it is proved from his being bloody at 
the fame Time, This InduQtion is rhetorical, for 
Rhetorick is converſant in Singulars, not in Uni- 
verſals; it enquireth not after, Juſtice, but after the 
ſeveral Parts thereof, The other is Dialectick, 
whereby Univerſals are .concluded from Singulars, 
as in this Queſtion; Whether the Soul be immor- 
tal, and whether the Living are of the Dead ? 


The Firſt, 3 


The Second, j 


The Sympo 


— 


tragic Hi 
alogues are ny * | ae ar woo 
into ten, they make nine 
his Commonwealth one Book, his Laws another. 
The firſt Tetralogy hath a common Subject, 
claring what is the proper Life of a Phi 
Every Book hath a two-fold Title; one from the 
principal Perſon, the other from the Subject. 


Euthypron, or of Piety. Piraftick. - © 
Socrates his Apology Ta | 
Crito, or of that which is to be 
Pbædo, or of the Soul. Ethick. 


.  Ethick. 


done. Enbick. 


Cratylus, or, of right naming. Logick. BEE 
Theetetus, or, of Science. Piraftick. ce. 
The Sepbiſt, or, of Ens. Lagicl. . 
The Politick, or, of a Kingdom: Logick. 


ae OE ſ pours, or, of Good. Eibl. 
Phedrus, or, of Love. Ethick. 


ck, 


1% 10 ' bs ie wa iah <7 „ Wis 1 
= —— 1. or of Human Nature. Majextick. 
** biades 2. or, of Prayer. Majeutich. | | 
The Fourth, 7 77;,parchus, or, the Covetous. Eibl. 1 
I T S The Rivals, or, of Philoſophy. Ethick. | 5 
„ e ene . 
[I dDge, or, of Philoſophy. Majeutick. 
B | & Charmides,, or, of Temperance, Piraſtick. 8 
The F th, - Laches, or, of Fortitude. Majeutick, - a 
Lxſit, or, of Friendſhip. Majeutict. 
's Ae LADEN 
: 80 * AA 
1 * 7 1718822 ; Logs 
J Hippias 1. or, of Honeſt. Hnatreptich. - 
| Hippias 2. or, of Falſe. Anatreptich, TN | 
RN T2 rr 5e 8 
PP TL aan Oration. 
; 26711 26 id tu αον ennid en * ' n 
Mare Kun AMR . 
2 eb 
— 2 * X 
a» 


— _ % 
Part V. — C - . 
„ f Mn, or, of Law. Politich. 


Tie Ninth, © 


The — 
Timaeus. 

Critias. 

The Sophifter. 


The Politick. 
Cratylus. 


Laws. 
Mines. 
Epinomis. 


The Firſt, 1 


The Second, 


The Third, ö 


- 


n ; 2 

ourth, uthypbron. 
Apology. 

Crito, 


The Fifth, ] Pheds. 


Some, as we faid, begin with Acibiades Major, 
others from Theages, others from Euthyphron, others 
from Clitzphon, others from Timeus, others from 
Phedrus (which they ſay was the firſt Dialogue he 
wrote, as the Subject itſelf ſeemeth to confirm, 
which ſavours of Youth ; and therefore Dicearchus 
condemns it as too light. To which Cenſure Ci- 
cere agreeth, as conceiving he aſcribed too great a 
Power to Love), others begin with Theetetus, 
many with his Apology. 1 

He mentions not himſelf in all his Writings, ex- 
cept once in his Pheds, and another Time in his 
Apology for Secrates. At the Recital of his Phe- 
4 all but Ariſtotie roſe, and went away. The 
Efficacy of that Dialogue which treats of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, is evident from Cleombrotus 
of Ambracia, as ſoon as he had read it, was 
fo diſaffected to Life, that be threw himſelf from a 
a Wall into the Sea; upon whom thus * Calli- 


Cleombrotus cries owt, Farewell this Light; 5 
And beadlong throws himſelf int endleſs Night. 
Not that he ought bad done; deſerving Death; 


The Dialogues genefilly noted 2s ſpurious © (not 
to ſay any thing of his Epinemis, tho' ſome aſcribe 


t to Philippus the Opuntian) ate theſe, 


n = | 
„ Ar 
Laws, og, of Legiſlatiof, 'Politich, , + 
r. 
piſtles Uhi Ethick ; in the Inſcriptions whereof he uſeth w - Clean. yaige. 
o Ariftedemus one; to Architas two ; to Diomſius four; to Hermias, Eraſtus, and 
« Coriſcus one; to Leedamus one; to Dion one; to Dien's Friends two, Thus Thra+ 


Epiſtles. The reſt ſingle, without Order. 


But Plato read, and weary grew of Breath. © 


89 


r Cicer, Tuſc. queſt. 2. 


fs 


Politick. 


| Others, of whom is 4rifophaner the Grammarian, reduce his Dialogues to Trilogies, placing in 


Aiden, or the Horſe-courſer, 
* rixias, or Erafiftratus, 


Acephali, or the Siſyphi. 
A. xioc bus. 

Pheaces. 

Demodoc bus. 

Chelidon. 

The ſeventh. 
Epimenides. ' 


Of theſe Arion is aſcribed by Phavorinus to Leon, 
His Stile, Arifotle faith, is betwixt Proſe and 
Verſe. He uſeth Variety of Names, that his Works 
may not eaſily be underſtood by the Unlearned. 
He conceiveth Wiſdom properly to be of Intellectu- 
al Things, Knowledge of Beings canverſant 
about God, and the Soul from the Body. 
Properly, he calleth Philoſophy * being the 
Appetition of Divine XKzowledge ; but, commonly, he 
calleth all Skill Knowledge, as an Artificer, a wiſe 
Man. He likewiſe uſed the fame Nanies in divers 
Significations ; ad, which properly ſignifics 
Evil, he ufeth for of ſimple; as Euripides in hi 
Lycimnius of Hercules, 15 


u dull a Gur: 


1 


| however, as they are, I have ſent them to you. In 


The ſame Words Plato ſometimes takes for He- 


re, ſometimes for Little. He likewiſe uſcth divers 
Names to ſignify the fame Thing. Idea he uſeth 
oth for Species and Genus; Exemplar, both Prin- 
ciple and Cauſe, Sometimes he uſeth contrafy Ex- 
preflicns to ſignify the ſame Thing. Senſible he 
calleth a Being end no Being; a Being, as having 
been produced; no Being, in reſpect of its continual 
Autat.on, Idea neither moveable nor perinanent, 
the fame both one and many, The like he uſcth 
oſten in other Things, 

t The Method ot his Diſcourſe is three-fold ; 
firſt, to declare what that is which is taught ; then 
for what Reaſon it is aſſerted, whether as a princi- 
pal Cauſe, or as a Compariſon ; and whether to de- 
fend the Teenent, or oppugn the contrary. Thirdly, 
whether it be rightly ſaid. 

The Marks which he uſually affixed to his W ri- 


tings, are thele. 5 
Denotes Platonick Words and Figures. R 


2:77, Doctrines and Opinions proper to Plato, 
eitiypivy, choice Expreſſions. 
N eripitoi yuan, Corrections. 


ag wiptitoiypir®-, Things ſuperfluous. — 
ain Eq, Double Signification or Uſe, *T 
«rigox®-, Agreement of Opinions. Xx 


There are two Epiftles under Plato's Name, be- 
ſides thoſe in his Works already mentioned, one in 
Laertius his Life of Architas. : | 


Plato to Architas. #vTegx]ar- 


TJ HE Commentaries which came from you, we re- 

cerved with extraordinary Content, infinitely 

admiring the Writer, who appears to us @ Perſon 

worthy of thoſe ancient Predeceſſors ; for, thoſe Men 
f 


are ſat 


medon ; good Men, as 
Tradition ſpeaks them. Thoſe Commentaries of mine, 
concerning which you write, are not yet poliſhed ; 


the keeping of them we agree both, ſo as I need not 


grue you any Directions. Far 


| Another publiſhed by Leo Allatius, amongſt the 
Socratick Epiſtles. | | | 


3, 6, 27. 2 


t Laert, 3. 6, = Lact, 8, 81, „Ln A Var, H. a. 2. y In vits . s Lacrt, 3.29. Aoi 


o be Myræans of thoſe T rojans which were 
baniſhed in the Time of 


* 
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Hall not -avy. theſe Things" 27 10 rad % 8 racu 
| which A 6 2750 To At *y you "ans 2 
as pafcble I will ſend id yuy, Pippi hath wrought 
in me, I nun nyt whether good or bad, a Haired 
conver fing with many Perſons; juſtly, I think, fence 
they err in all kind of Follz, as well in private a; 
public Aﬀairs; but if unjuſtly, yet known I can hard. 
ly live and breathe otherwiſe. For this Reaſon I have 
fied out of the City, as out of Den of Wild Bang, 
living not far from the Epheſtiades, and the Place, 
thereabouts. 1 2 that Timon bated not Men; 
he could not affect Beaſts, ＋* he lived alone by 
_— ; perhaps, not without Danger. T ake this a, 
you pleaſe ; my Reſolution is to live far from the City, 
now and for ever hereafter, as long as God fhall 
grant me Life. 4 


In Poeſy he writ, 


* Dithyrambs. 
An Epick Poem. | 
Four Tragedies, all which (as we faid) he burnt, 


y The Atlantick Story, of which thus Plutarch: 
Solon began the Atlantith Story (which he had learn'd 
of the Priefts of Sais, very proper for the Athenians) 
but gave it over by Reaſon of bis old Age and the 
largeneſs of the Work. Plato tack the ſame Argu- 
ment, as a waſte Piece. of fertile Ground fallen 1 
bim by hereditary Right : He manured it, refined 
it, encloſed it with large Walls, Porches and Galli 
ries, ſuch as never any Fable or Poem had before; 
but becauſe he undertook it late, be was prevented 
by Death. The more Things written delight us, the 
more their not being perfected is a Loſi ta us. For 
as the Athenian City of Jupiter, / 
Plato's Wiſdom, amongft t Writings, 

r 


| Epigrams, of which theſe are extant in Laer- 
tius, Atheneus, Aulus Gellius, and the Anthology. 


Upon one named After. 
* The Stars, my Star, thou victue 5 Heaven 1 
would be, 
Dat I with thouſand Eyes might gaze on thee. 
Upon his Deb. 


A Phoſpher mg the Living, late wert this, 
Ne, amang the Dead a Heſper now. 


Epitaph on Dian, engrav'd on his Tomb at 5 
racuſe. | 
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Pat K. 
» 014 Hecuba the Trojaw. Matron's Years 


ire interwoven by the Fates with Tears ; 


But thee with blooming Hopes my Dion dect'd, 


Gedi did a Trophy of their Power ere. 
Thy honour'd Reliques in their Country reft, 


Ab Dion ! whoſe Love rages in my Breaſt. 
On Alexis. 


© Fair is Alexis, 1 ne ſooner ſaid, . 
I ben every one his Eyes that Way convey d. 
My Soul (as when ſome Dog a Bone we fhew, 
Who fnatcheth it) uf we nat Fina; 


On Archeanaſſa.. 


* To Archenafla, on whoſe furrow'd Brow . 
Love fits in Triumph, I my Service vow ; 
4 ace Graces ſhine ſo bright, 


t Flames felt you who ſaw ber Noon of Light ? ; 


On Agathon. 


* My Soul, "when 1 Fiſe'd Agathon, did flart 
Up to my Lip, juſt ready to depart. 2 


To Tantippe. 


4. Apple I (Love's Emblem) at thee throw, 
Thou in Exchange thy Virgin-zone beſtow. 
If thou refuſe my Suit, yet read in this, 
How ſhort thy Years, how frail thy 

F caft the Apple, loving thoſe love thee, 


On the Eretrians ads BA.” 


| + in Cubes, | * Eretrians are 
Buried in Suſa from our Country far. 


_ Venus and the Mufes. 
r Muſes) pay 


Homage to us, or Love ſhall wound your Hearts - 
* _ es an d, take theſe 22 away, 


s are Proof 2227 bis cbildiſb Darts. 
Fortune exchang'd. 


! One finding Gold, i Change, 
Mifing bis b Coker the dle, dn. 


On 8apphe. 
+ who fore thei 


is, 


nine, miftakes, 
r Number makes. 


* | cid. 


PLATO. 


the Hater quits, 2 


In a well order'd Meafare beat the Ground. 
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Time. 


n Time all Things brings to paſi, a Change create; 
In Names, in Forms, in . and in States, 


Death. 


* That is a Ploughman's Grave, a Sailor's . ; 
To Sea and Log alike Death common is. 


On one ſhip-wreck'd. 
De cruel Sea, which took my Life away, 


Forbore to flirip me of my laft Array : 
From this —— * did not refrain, 
Gain; 


Acting a Crime 
But let him aw of wager of mg and there 
Before great Pluto in my Cloaths appear. 


Another. 


1 Safely (O Sailors) preſs the Land, and Wave 
Yet know, ye paſi'd a ſbip rec d Perſon's Grave. 


On the Statue of Venus. 


* Paphian Cythera ſwimming croſs the Main, 
To Gnidos came her Statue there to ſee ; 


ans a Joy » ſurveying 1 Plain 
could. Praxiteles maſpy ? (ſaith ſhe) 
He ſaw not what's forbidden mortal Eyes, 
"Twas Mars's Steel that Venus did incize. 


Another.” 


Not carv'd by Steel, or Praxitele's fam'd Hand: 
T bus naked before the Judges didſt thou fland. 


Love ſleeping. 


t IVithin the Covert of a Grove 
We ſaw the little red-cheefd God of Love. 
412 2242 thoſe among 


The neighbouring Trees upon a Bough were bung 
ea tender Reſo-bnds ined 
- Bees with their Noiſe invade 


His Reft, Honey made. 


Pan piping. 


awful Silence on the ſhady Hills, 
the bleating Flocks and pur ling Kill, 
When Pan the Reed doth to bis Lip apply, 


it with ſacred Harmony, 
my and — at that Sound, 


_ F hid. 
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On the Image of a Satyr in a Fountain, and Leve 
ſleeping, | 
w A skilful Hand this Satyr made ſo near 
T1 Life, that only Breath is wanting here: 
J am Attendant to the Nymphs ; before 
T fil d out purple Wine, now Water pour; 
hoe er thou art com nigh, tread ſoftly, leſt 
You waken Love out of bis pleaſing reft. 


Another, 
* On horned Lyzus I attend, 
And pour the Streams theſe Nayads lend, 
Whoſe Noiſe Love's Slumber doth befriend, 


w Anth, 4. 12. 92. * Ibid. 4. 12. 93. 
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Purt v. 
Abocherrr 

'y This Satyr Diodorus did net make, 5 | 
But charm aſleep ; if prict'd be will awake, 
| On a Seal, 
r Onan grenling-bo 


on Pk gf done to 42 27 ＋ held, 


d away long fince had fled, 


WWer't nat incl d within a Pale of Gold: 


y Ibid, 4. 12. 98. 2 mid. 4. 18. 6, 
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CHAP..L 
Of Philoſophy, and het a Philoſopher muſt be qualified. 


Uch a Summary as this may be 
Doctrine of Plato. Philsſophy is the Deſire of 
Wiſdom, or Solution of the Soul from the 

Body, and a Converſion to thoſe Things, which 
are true and perceptible by Intellect. Wi/dom, oogia, 
is the Science of Things divine and human. A 
Philoſopher is he who takes Denomination from 
Philoſophy, as a Muſician from Muſick. He who 
is to be a Philoſopher, muſt be thus qualified : Firſt, 
He muſt have a natural Capacity of all ſuch Learn- 
ing as is able to fit and bring him to the Knowledge 


given of the 


of that Eſſence which is perceptible by Iatellect, 


not of that which is in continual Fluxion or Muta- 
tion. Then he muſt have a natural Affection to 


Truth, and an Averſion from receiving Falſhood; 


and beſides this, temperate in a manner by Nature; 


a2 Man who intendeth to contemplate the T 
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for thoſe Parts which uſe to be tranſported with 
Paſſions, he muſt have reduced to Obedience by 
Nature. For whoſoever hath once embraced thoſe 
Diſciplines which are converſant in Conſideration 
of ſuch Things as truly exiſt, and hath addicted all 
his Study thereunto, little valueth Pleaſure. 
Moreover, a Philoſopher muſt have a liberal Mind, 
for the Eſtimation of mean Things 


Things. Likewiſe, he muſt naturally love Juſtice, 
for he muſt be ſtudious of Truth, Temperance and 
Ls . He muſt alſo have an acute go 
henſion, and a good Memory, for theſe in a 
Philoſopher ; thoſe Gifts of Nature, if improve! 


* 


Part VI 
worſt Ills. "Theſe-Plato uſed to call by the ſame 
Names with the Virtus, Temperance, Fortitude 


9 ' 
CHAP. II. 
That Contemplation is to bt preferred before Action. 
(jy ons Life is twofold,  Contemplative and 
Actius, the chief Office of the Contempla- 
tive conſiſteth in the Knowled 
the Active, in the Practice of thoſe Things which 
are dictated by Reaſon. Hence the Contemplative 
Life is firſt, after which as neceſſary followeth the 
Active. That it is ſo, may eaſily be proved thus. 
Contemplation is an Office of the Intellect, in the 
underſtanding of Intelligibles. Action is an Opera- 
tion of the rational Soul, performed by Mediation 
and Service of the Body. For the Soul, when it 
contemplateth the Divinity and the Notions thereof, 
is ſaid to be = affected. — he cal- 
led obne, NMiſdam, which is nothi ut an 
Afimulation to the Deity. This ought 
to be eſteemed the firſt and principal, as being moſt 
expetible and proper to Man; for there are no Im- 
pediments that can hinder it from being within our 
Power, and it is Cauſe of our propoſed End, . But 
active Life, and the Practice thereof, chiefly mak- 
ing Uſe of the Mediation of the Body, are many 
Times obſtructad ; whereof thoſe Things which the 
ccn'emplative Life conſiders in order to the Reſor- 
mation of the Manners of Men, a Philoſopher, as 


Then ſhall- a good Man apply himſelf to the Ad- 
miniſtration of civil Affairs, when he ſeeth them 
ill managed by others. He muſt look upon the 
Leading of an Army, Adminiſtration of Juſtice and 
Embafhes, as Things neceſſary. Phe Inftitution 
of Laws, ordering the Common-wealth, the Com- 
preſſure of Seditions, Education of Youth in Diſci- 
pline, are the chiefeſt, and, amongſt thoſe Things 
which relate to. Action, of greateſt Conſequence. 
Hence it is manifeſt, that a Phi muſt not 
only be perſeverant in Contemplation, but alſo che- 
riſh and increaſe it, ſometimes giving himſelf to 
Action as an Attendant upon Contemplation. 


HAP. i. 
The three Parts of Philoſophy. 


ings, in Knowledge of 
Things, in the Practice of Virtue, and in Diſpu- 
tation, The Science of Things that are, is called 
Therretick ; of thoſe which pertain to Action, Pra- 
ik ; the diſputative Part Dialictict. 
„De 11 id into D 7.” 10 
ate and e ee into. che 
deictiet, —— — 
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of Truth, as of 


often as Neceſſity requireth, ſhall transfer to Action. from 
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and Rhetorical, which concerheth Enthymeme, cal 
led an imperſect Ratiocination ; and laſtly into So- 


' phiſms, | This the Philoſopher muſt look upon, not 


as the chiefeſt but a neceſſary Part. 

Of Practict Philoſophy, one Part is converſant 
about Manners, another orders Families, the laſt 
takes Care of a Common-wealth, The firſt called 
Ethick, the ſecond Oeconomich, the third Politich. 

. Of Theoretick Philoſophy, one Part enquires into 
Things immutable and divine, and the firſt Cauſes 
of Things; this is called Theology ; another the Mo- 
tion of the Stars, the Revolution and Reſtitution of 
Celeſtial Bodies, and the Conſtitution of the World. 


This is called Phyfick. That whereby we enquire 


geometrically, and thoſe other Diſciplines which are 
called wadiuale, is termed Mathematich. 

Philoſophy being thus divided, we muſt firſt, ac- 
cording to Plato, ſpeak of the Dialefick Part, and 
in that, firſt of the Fudiciary. 


CHAP: IV. 


DIALECTICK. 
Of the Fudiciary Part. 


Where there is ſomething that judgeth, ſome- 
thing which is j „it is neceſſary alſo 
that there be ſomething which is made of both theſe, 
properly called Judgment. This Judgment may 
not unfitly be termed Judiciary, but more com- 
monly that which judgeth. This is twofold ; one, 
which, another by which Judgment is made. 
That is Intellect; this the natural Organ accom- 
modated for Judgment ; primarily of true Things; 
ſecondarily of falſe ; neither is it any Thing but 
natural Reaſon. To explain this more fully, of 
Things which are, a Philoſopher who judgeth the 
Things themſelves, may be called a Judge; Rea- 
ſon likewiſe is a Fudge, by which Truth is judged, 

which even now we called an Organ. 
Reaſon is twofold, one incomprebenſible and true; 
in the Knowledge of 

thoſe 'T hi 


the other is never decerved 
hings which are. The firſt is in the Power 
of God, not of Man; the ſecond in that of Man 


| alfo.-+ This likewiſe is twofold, the firſt Science, 


and Scieatifick Reaſon ; the ſecond Opinion. The 
firſt hath Certitude and Stability, as being conver- 


fant in Things certain and ſtable. The ſecond Si- 


militude of Truth and Opinion, as being converſant 
in Things ſubje& to Mutation. Of Science in In- 
telligibles, and Opinion in Senſibles, the Principles 
are Intellectian and _ 7 : 
+ Senſe is a Paſhon of the Soul by the Mediation 
of the Body, firſt, declaring a paſſive Faculty; 
when through the Organs of Senfe, the Species of 
Things are impreſſed in the Soul, fo as they are not 
defaced by Time, but remain firm and laſting, the 
Conſervation thereof is called Memory. 
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Senſe ; for, when ſome Object occurreth, which 


can firſt move the Senſe, thereby Senſe is effected 


in us, and by Senſe, the Memory, Then again 
is the ſame Thing objected to our Senſe, we join 
the precedent with the conſequent Senſe, and now 
ſay within ourſeives, Socrates, a Horſe, Fire, and 
the like: This is termed Opinion, when we join 
the precedent Memory with the late Senſe ; when 
theſe agree-within themſelves, it is a true Opinion, 
if they diſagree, a falſe ; for, if a Man, having the 
Species of Socrates in his Me „ meet with Pla- 
to, and think, by Reaſon of ſome Likeneſs betwixt 
them, he hath met Socrates again, and afterwards 
join the Senſe of Plato, which he took, as it were, 
irom Socrates, with the Memory which he preſerved 
of Socrates, there will ariſe a falſe Opinion. 

That wherein Senſe and Memory are formed, 
Plato compareth to a Tablet of Max, but when the 
Soul by Cogitation reforming theſe Things, which 
are conceived in Opinion by Memory and Senſe, 
looketh upon theſe as T hings from which the other 
are derived; Plato ſometimes calleth this a Picture 
and Phantaſy. Cagitation, he calleth the Souls 
Diſcourſe within berſelf. Speech, that which flow- 
eth from the Cogitation through the Mouth b 
Voice. Intellection is an Operation of the Intellect, 
contemplating firſt Intelligibles. It is two-fold, 
one of the Soul, beholding Intelligibles before ſhe 
cometh into the Body ; the other of the ſame, af- 
ter ſhe is immers'd in the Body : The firſt is pro- 
perly called [nicll:#ion ; the other, whilſt the is in 
the Body, is termed Natural Knowledge, which is 
nothing but an Intellection of the Soul confined to 
the Body. When we fay, Intellection is the Prin- 
ciple of Science, we mean not this latter, but the 
other, which is competible to the Soul in her fepa- 
rate State, and as we ſaid, is then called Intellection, 
now natural Knowledge. The ſame Plato term- 
eth ſimple Knowledge the Ming of the Soul ; ſome- 
times Remixiſcence. 

Of theſe ſimple Sciences conſiſteth Reaſon ; which 
is born with us, the efficient of natural Science; 
and as Reaſon is two-fold, Scientifick, and Opini- 
onative, ſo Intellection and Senſe. It is likewiſe 
neceſſary that they have their Objects, which are 
Intelligibles and Senfibles : And for as much as of 
Intelligibles, ſome are Primary, as Ideas, others ſe- 
cundary, as the Species that are in Matter, and can- 
not be ſeparated from it. J[n!ellefion likewiſe muſt 
be two-fold, one of Primaries, the other of Secun- 
daries. Again, for as much as in Senf6bles, ſome 
are primary, as Qualities, Colour, W hiteneſs, o- 
thers by Accident, as white coloured, and that which 
is concrete, as Fire : In the ſame Manner 1s Senſe, 
firſt of Primaries, ſecond of Secondaries, Intel- 
lection judgeth primary Intelligibles, not without 
ſcientifick Knowledge, by a certain Comprehenſion 
without Diſcourſe, Secondaries the ſame ſcienti- 
fick Reaſon judgeth, but not without CT 2 
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ject to Contemplation, 


* 


Senſibles, as well primary as ſecondary Senſe, j 
eth, but not without opinionative Reaſon. Kr 
which is concrete, the ſame Reaſon judgeth, but 
not without Senſe, And ſince the intelligible World 
is the primary Intelligible, the ſenſible ſomethi 
coticrete, the firſt Intellection judgeth with Reaſon; 
that is, not without Reaſon ; the other opinionative 
Reaſon not without Senſe, whereas there is both 
Contemplation and Action; right Reaſon diſcern. 
eth not in the ſame Manner thoſe which are ſub- 
and thoſe which are ſub. 
ject to Action: In Contemplation, it conſidereth 
what is true, what falſe; in Things that belong to 
Action, what is proper, what improper, what that 
is which is done. For having an innate Knowledge 
of that which is good and honeſt, by uſing Reaſon, 
and applying it to thoſe natural Notions, as to oer- 
2 we judge whether every Thing be good 
or bad. | 
CHAP. . 

The Elements. and Office of DialeFick, 

F Dialectick, the: firſt and chieſeſt 


O 


1 Element, 
— according to Plate, is, firſt to conſider the 


y Eſſence of every Thing; next the Aecidents thereof, 


hat 0 _ is, it conſiders, either from its Su- 
periors, by Diviſion and Definition, or contrarywiſc 
by Analyfis. — which adhere to Subſtances, 
are conlidered, either from thoſe Things which ace 
contained - x; or from thoſe which do 
contain by Syllagiſm. © 1 14 „ 1 

Hence the Parts of Dialectict are theſe, Diviſion, 
Definition, Analyſis, Induction, Syllagiſm. 

Of Diviſians, one is a Diſtribution of the Genus 
into Species, and of the whole into Parts; as when 
we divide the Soul into the rational Part and the 
irrational ; and the latter, into the concupiſcible and 
the iraſcible. Another is of a Word into dive 
Significations, when the fame may be taken 
A third of Accidents, according to 
ſome belong to 


The fourth of Subjects, according to their 
dents ; as of Men, ſome are good, ſome ill, ſome 
indifferent, Diviſion of the into its Species, 
is firſt to be uſed, when we examine the Eſſence 
of a Thing, this cannot be done but by Defini- 
Definition is made by Diviſion in this Manner, 
we muſt take the | 

of 


- 
* 


ſome are external. 
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Part Vi 
ceedeth to thoſe Principles which are taken without 


he firſt Kind is thus; as if from that Beauty 
which is in the Body, we ſhould proceed to that of 
the Mind, from that to another converſant in the 
Offices of Life, thence to that of Laws, and ſo at 
laſt to the vaſt Ocean of Beauty, that by theſe 
Steps, as it were, we may arrive at the Sight of the 
ſupreme Beauty. | 
The ſecond Kind of Ana 


Mi is thus; we muſt 
ſuppoſe that which we ſeek, and conſider thoſe 
which are precedent, demonſtrating them by Pro- 
on, from Inferiors to Superiors, until we ar- 
tive at that which is firſt and generally granted. 
From which, beginning ane w, we return 
tically to that which was ſought. - As for Example, 
] enquire whether the Sou} be immortal, and ſu 
poſing it to be fo, I enquire whether it be always 
moved. This Being demonſtrated, I again en- 
quire, whether that which is always moved, is 
moved by itſelf, which being again demonſtrated, 
we examine, whether that which is moved by itſelf, 
be the Principle of Motion. Laſtly, whether a 
Principle is ingenerate; this, as moſt certain, is ad- 
mitted by all That which is i » is alſo 
incorruptible z whence, as from a Thing moſt cer- 
tain, we colle& this Demonſtration. If a Principle 
be i te and incorruptible, that which is mov- 
ed by itſelf, is the Principle of Motion; but the 
Soul is moved by itſelf, therefore the Soul is incor- 
ruptible, ingenerate and immortal. 

The third Kind of Analyſis upon Suppoſition, is 
this; he who enquireth after a Thing, firſt ſup- 
poſeth that Thing, then obſerves what will follow 
upon that Suppoſition. If a Reaſon for the Suppo- 
ſition be required, aſſuming another Suppoſition, he 
enquireth, whether that which was firſt ſuppoſed, 
follow again upon another Suppoſition: This he: 
ways obſerveth, until he come at laſt to that Prin- 
tos which is not taken upon Suppoſition. 

Induftion is every Method by Reaſon, which 
proceedeth either from like to like, or from Singu- 
hrs to Univerſals: It is of great Efficacy to excite 


CHAP. VL 
Of Propefitions and Argumentations. 


are two Kinds; Afirmation and Negation ; 
| as Socraver E,; Negation, as So- 


r Ar | VAT 
affirmative and negative Propoſitions, ſome 
are uniuerſal, others particular; a particular Affir- 


native is thus, Some Pleaſure is good; a particular 
Negative , Some Pleaſure is not good ; an uni- 
ver/al M m, All diſhoneſt Things are ill; an 
ver/at "Negative; Ne ene hung is good: 
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which we call Propoſition, there 
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Of Propoſitions, ſome are Categerical, ſome Hy- 
cal; the Categorical are ſimple, as every juſt 
Thing is good; Fiypothetical import Conſequence 
or Repugnaace. | 

Hllagiſis are uſed by Plato, either to confute or 
demon/trate ; to confute what is falſe by Intcrroga- 
tion, to demonſtrate what is true by laration. 
Syllegiſm is a Speech, wherein ſome Things being 
laid down, another Thing beſides thoſe which are 
laid down, is neceflarily inferred from them. 

Of Syllogiſms, ſome are Categorical, ſome Hyps- 
thetical, fume mix'd: Categorical are thoſe whoſe 
Sumptions and Concluſions are ſimple Propoſitions. 
Fhypethetical are thoſe which conſiſt of Hypothetical 
Propofitions ; Mix'd, which conclude both. 

Plato uſeth demonſtrative Arguments in thoſe 
Dialogues, wherein he explaineth his own Doctrine; 


p- probable, againſt Sophiſts and young Men; /itigious 


againft thoſe who are properly called Eriftick, as 
Euthydemus and Hippias. : 
Of Categorical Syllogi/ms there are three Figures; 
the firſt is, that wherein the common Extreme is 
firſt the Predicate, then the Subject. The ſecond, 
when the "common Extreme is predicate in both ; 
the third wherein the common Extreme is ſubj 
in both. Extremes are the Parts of a Propoſition, 
as in this, a Man is a living Creature, Man and 
living Creatures are the Extremes. Plato often ar- 
gueth in the firſt, ſecond, and third Figures ; in 
the firſt, as in Alcibiades ; 


Fuſt Things are honeft, 
Hone/t Things are good, 


Therefore juſt Things are good. 
i the ſecond, as in Parmenides as, 


bat which hath no Parts is neither ftreight nor 

_ cracked. | 

Bur whatſoever bath Figure is either fireight or 
crooked, 

Therefore, whatſoever hath not Parts, bath nat 
Figure. 


In the third thus, in the ſame Book, 


Whatſcevet hath Figure is qualitive, 
Whatſoever hath Figure is finite, 
Therefore, whatſoever is qualitative is finite. 


Likewiſe by Hypotbaical Syllogiſm, Plato often 
diſputeth, chiefly in Parmenide thus: 


If one hath not Parts, it hath neither Beginning, 
- End nor Middle. 

But if it have neither Beginning, End, nor Mid- 
dl, it hath no Bound, and if no Bound, no Fi- 


. 


Fre, * 
ra, if one bath us Parts, it bath no * 
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In the ſecond Hypothetical Figure, ordinarily 
called the third, wherein the common Extreme is 
ſubject in both, he argueth thus: 


If one hath not Parts, it is neither fireight nor 
created, | 

If it hath a Figure, it is either flreight or crooked, 

Thercferz, if it bath no Parts, it hath no Figure. 


In the third F ioure, by ſome called the ſecond, 
wherein the common Extreme twice precedes the 
other two, he thus argues, in Phedone, 


If having the Knowledge of Equality we forget it not, 
we know, but if we forget it, we have Recourſe 
ts Reminiſcence, &c. 


Mia'd S;llogiſms, which conclude by Conſe- 


quence, he uſeth thus 


If one is whole and finite, that is, having Beginning, 
Middle and End, it hath Figure alſo ; 

But the Antecedent is true, 

T herefore the Conſequent. 


Of thoſe alſo which overthrow by Conſequence, 
the Differences may be gathered out of Plats. 

Thus, when a Man hath diligently underſtood 
the Faculties of the Mind, the various Differences 
of Men, the ſeveral Kinds of Reaſoning which 
may be accommodated to this or to that, and to 
what Perſons ſuch and ſuch Reaſons are to be uſed, 
he, meeting with an Opportunity ſuiting with his 
Purpoſe, will become a perfe&t Orator. Wo. 

The Reaſons of Sophiſms and captious Arguments 
are, if we obſerve narrowly, expreſſed by Plats in 
Euthydems; for there is declared which are in 
1 which in Things, and how they are to be 
ſolved. 5 

The ten Prædicaments are touched by Plate in 
Parmenide, and in his other Dialogues; the Place 
of Ety mologies is fully ſet down in Craty/e. To 
coficlude, he was ſingularly admirable for Diviſion 
and Definition, wherein the greateſt Force of Dia- 
jectick conſiſteth. Es | 

The Sum of that which he faith in Cratylo, is 
this. He enquireth whether Names are by the Pow- 
er and Reaſon of Nature, or by Impeſitiau. He 
concludeth, that the Rectitude of Names is by a 
certain Impoſition, not temerarious, or caſual, but 
ſeemingly to follow the Nature of the Things them- 
ſelves; for Rectitude of Names is nothing but an 
Impoſition conſonant to the Nature of the Thing. 
Hence every Impoſition of Names is not ſufficient 
for Rectitude; neither the Nature nor firſt Sound 
vt the Voice, but that which is compoſed of both; 
ſo as every Name is conveniently and property. ap- 
plicd to the Thing. For any Name applied. to any 
lung will not hgnity rightly ; a$it we ſuld lov 
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poſe the Name of Horſe upon Man, To ſpeak 
a kind of Action: Not he that ſpeaketh =” | 
ſpeaketh rightly, but he who ſpeaketh on. Na. 
ture of the Thing requireth. And foraſmuch az 
Expreſſion of Names is a Part of Speaking, as Noun 
is a Part of Speech, to name rightly, or not right- 
ly, cannot be done by any Impoſitiom of Name, 
but by a natural Affinity of the Name with the 
Thing itſelf. So that he is a right Impoſer of 
Names who can expreſs the Nature of the Thingy 
in their Names; for a Name is an Inſtrument of 
the Thing; not, every inconſiderate Name, but that 
which agreeth with its Nature. By this Benefit we 
communicate Things to one z Whence it 
followeth, that it is nothing elſe but an Inſtrument 
accommodated to the teaching and di ing of a 
Thing, as a Weaver's Shuttle to bis Web. It be. 
longeth therefore to a Dialectic to uſe Names aright; 
for, as a Weaver uſeth a Shuttle rightly, knowing 
the proper Uſe thereof, after it hath been made by 
the Carpenter; ſo the Dialectick rightly uſeth that 
Name which another hath made. And as to make 
a Helm, is the Office of a Ship-wright, but to uſe 
it rightly, of a Pilot; ſo he who frameth Name, 
ſhall impoſe them rightly, if he do it as if a Da- 
lectick were preſent, who underſtandeth the Nature 
of thoſe Things which are ſignified by the Names, 
Thus much for DialeQick. 


c nA. Wu. 


Of Theeretick Philips. 
WE come nent an Thorns CN: | 
of one Part is Theelogickt, another Phyſick, 2 


third Metaphyſick, The End of Th 
Knowledge of primary Cauſes. Of Phyfich, to un- 
derſtand the Nature of the Univerſe, what kind of 
Creature Man is, what Place he holdeth in the 
World, whether there be a Divine Providence over 
all Things, to which there are other Gods ſubor- 
dinate ; ho Men are in reſpect of them. The End 
of Mathematicks is, to know the Nature of a Su- 
perficies and a Solid; and to conſider the Motion 
and Revolution of Cœeleſtial Bodies ; the Contem- 
plation whercof muſt firſt be propoſed in brief. Thu 
Plato uſed to confirm the Acuteneſs of the Mind; 
for it ſharpneth the Underſtanding, and rendereth 
it more ready towards the Con ion of Divine 
Things: That which conſidereth Numbers, being 


is the 


towards, the under- 
puinſue. it, pot only 
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to Things which are not; 
which are in continual 

ration and Mation. Stereometry, likewiſe, is 
| $ for, after the ſecond Acretiqn, 
Contemplation, which holdeth the 
alſo is uſeful, as a fourth 

whereby we conlider the Motions of the 
tars, and the Author of Night 
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theſe Diſciplines, as from certain Ru- 
Elements, 


5 
36 


1 


proceeding to Thing: 


or more 
Likewiſe Mufich is to be learnt, which 
to hearing; for, as the Eyes are created for 
Aſtronomy, fo are the Ears for Harmony. And 
23 when we apply ourſelves to Aſtronomy, we are 
led from viſible Things to the divine inviſible Eſ- 
ſence ; ſo when we receive the Harmony of Vaice 
in at our Zar from audible Things, we aſcend dy 
Degrees to thoſe Which are perceived by Intellect. 
Unleſs we purſue Mathematical Diſciplines to this 
End, the Contemplation thereof will be imperfeR, 
unprofitable, fn — 9 
fore preſently proceed from hings which are 
ived by the Eyes and Ears, to thoſe which 
Naben only difceraeth for Mathematick is only a 
Preface to divine Thing. They who addict them- 
ſelves to Arithmetick and » deſire to ar- 
rive at the Knowledge of that which is ; which 
Knowledge they obtain no otherwiſe than as by a 
Dream, but really they cannot attain it, becauſe 
they know not the Principles themſelves, nor thoſe 
Things which are compounded of the Principles. 
Nevertheleſs, they conduce to thoſe Things which 
we mentioned z wherefore Plate will not have ſuch 
Diſciplines ta be called Sciences. Dialectick Me- 
thod proceeds in ſuch Manner, > 6 ome 
222 ˙ yoatata.. Fee uh 
are not taken upon | For this 
Reaſon he calleth Mialect a Sciencez but neither 
Mathematick, nor Opinion, becauſe it is mote per- 


li 
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cauſe tis more obſcure than firſt Intelligibles. But, 
the Opinion of Bodies, the Science of Primaries, 
the Contemplation of Matbematicks.  _ _ ---.; 
He likewiſe aſſerteth Faith and. ? 


Becauſe DialeQick is more efficacious than Ma- 
thematick, as being coaverſant abdut Divine Ecer- 
nal Things, therefore it is put before all Mathema- 
licks, = 4 Welk and Fortinention-of the co | 
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ſpicuous than ſenſible Thingaz nor a. Science, be- 
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to the Creation of the World, and Contemplation 
thereof, whereby, at laſt, we come to the Creation 
and Nature of Man. | ; 

To begin with Matter; this he calleth the R- 
ceptacle, Nurſe, Mother, Place, and Subjeft of all 
Images; affirming that it is touched without Senſe, 
and comprehended by an adulterate Kind 4 roo 
The Property thereof is to undergo the Generaticn 
of all Things, and to cheriſh them like a Nurſe, 
and to admit all Forms; being of her own Nature 
expert of all Form, Quality, and Species. Theſe 
Things are imprinted and form'd in her as in a 
Table, and ſhe admitteth their Figures, not having 
of herſelf any Figure or Quality. For, ſhe could 
not be fit to receive the Impreſſions of ſeveral Forme, 
unleſs ſhe were wholly void of all Quality, and of 
thoſe Forms which ſhe is about to receive. They 
who make ſweet Unguents of. Oil, make Choice of 
that Oil which hath the leaſt Scent; they who 
would imprint any Figures in Wax, firſt ſmooth 
and poliſh the Matter, defacing all former Figures. 
It is requiſite that Matter, capable of all Things, if 
it muſt receive all Forms, muſt not have the Na- 
ture of any one of them, but muſt be ſubjected to 
all Forms, without any Quality or Figurez and 
being ſuch, it is neither a Body, nor incorporeal, 
but a Body potentially; as Braſs is potentially a 
Statue, becauſe then it becomes a Statue, when it 
puts on the Form thereof. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Igeas. 


Hereas Matter is a Principle, Plato likewiſe in- 
troduceth other Principles beſide Matter. One 
as an E r, Ideas; another Paternal, God, the 
Father and Author of all Things. 7dea, as to God, 
is the Notion of God, as to us, the primary Intel- 
2 0 as to Matter, a Manner; as to this ſenſible 

„ an Z z as to itſelf, Eſince, For 
whatſoever is 1 with Underſtanding, muſt ne- 
ceflarily be referred to ſomething, as if ſomething 
be made from another ; bo thy Nldate fred he. 
Exemplar thereof muſt be preſuppoſed; and if there 
be nothing Eternal, every Artift conceiveth it firſt 


Faith, of Things Ke ts 46% — — then transferreth the Forms thereon 
«th, of T hinge A to 9c 3 Imagination | 
Images and Ppess. 


into Matter. | 

They define Iden an Eternal Exemplar of Things 
which are according to Nature; for the r 
Part of Platoniſts will not allow an Zdea to be of 
Things that are made by Art, as of a Shield, or 
Lute; nor of Things are preternatural, as of a 


Fever, of unnatiral-Choter; nor of Singulars, as 


of Secrates or Plato; nor of vile abject Things, as 


© of Filth, or Straws ; nor of Relatives, 28 of greater 
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have his Intelligibles, and thoſe Eternal and Im- 
moveable; if fo, there ate Idea's, For if Matter 
itſelf be in itſelf void of Meaſure, it is neceſſary that 
it receive Meaſure from ſome Superior, that is whol- 
e remote from Matter: But the Antecedent is true, 
therefore the Conſeqquent; and if ſo, there are Ideas, 
certain Meaſures void of Matter. Again, if the 
Worid were not made by Chance, it muſt not only 
be made of ſomething, but by ſomething ; and not 
unlv fo, but after the Likeneſs of ſomething z but, 
that aſter whoſe Likeneſs it was made, what is it 
but an fra? Whence it followeth, that there are 
lica't. Again, if Intellect differ from true Opini- 
on, that which is Intelligible differeth from that 
which is Opinionable z and if fo, there are Intelli- 
tibles d&1ſ'nd from Opinionables, wherefore there 
are frlt Iutell gibles, as well as firſt Senſibles, whence 
we conclude there are Iden i. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of God. 


W E come next to ſpeak of the third Principle, 
which Plate, though he think it almoſt inef- 
fable, conceiveth may be expreſſed in this Manner. 
If thefe are Intelligibles, and thoſe neither Senſibles, 
nor coherent with Senſibles, but adherent to firſt 
Intelligibles, then are there firſt ſimple Intelligibles, 
as there are firſt Senſibles; the Antecedent is true, 
therefore the Conſequent. But Men ſubject to Per- 
turbation of Senſe, when they would contemplate 
ſomething intelligible, preſently fall upon the 
Thought of ſomething ſenſible, whereby at the 
fame Time they imagine Magnitude, or Figure, or 
Colour, and therefore cannot underſtand this fincere- 
ly. But the Gods being void of corporeal Mixion, 
underſtand purely and fincerely. Now becauſe the 
Intelle& is better than the Soul, and that, Intelle&t 


which is always in Act, and at once underſtandeth . 


all Things, is better than that Intelle& which is in 
Power; and of theſe, that is moſt excellent which 
is the Cauſe of the other, and fuperior to all, This 
can be nothing elſe but God, whom we call the 
Firſt, as being the Cauſe that the Intelle& of the 
World always acteth. He, being himſelf immove- 
able, acteth upon the Intellect of the World, as the 
Sun upon the Eye, when it turneth 
And as that which is deſired moveth the Appetite, 
itſelf remaining immoveable ; ſo doth this Intellect 
move the Intellect of all Heaven. Now this firſt 
Intellect being moſt fair, muſt have the moſt fair 
Intelligible; but nothing is fairer than itſelf, there- 
fore it always underſtandeth itſelf, and its own No- 
tions, which Act is called Operation, 
Moreover, Cod is firſt, eternal, 
in himſelf; that is, ing none z 
that is, abſolute.in all Times, and every way per- 
feet; that is, abſolute in every Part, Devinity, Es 
fence, Truth, Harmany, Good, Neither do we. 
ö " ) ; I 


be Ceed, becauſe he beſtoweth his Benefits upon a 


and Father, as being 


towards him. 


inefadl, % thing 
ever perfect; ſomething 


Part v. 
name theſe, to diſtinguiſh one from the other, but 
rather by them all to underſtand one. He is ſaid t 


according to their ſeveral Capacities, and fo is the 
Cauſe of all good Fair, becauſe he is in his Eſſence 
both more and equal. Trath, becauſe he is the 
Principle of all Truth, as the Son of all Light, 
Cauſe of all Things, and 2. 
dorning the Mind of Heaven, and Soul of the 
World, after his own Exemplar and Notions. For 
according to his own Will he filled all Things with 
himſelf, exciting the Soul of the World, and con- 
verting it to himſelf ; for he is Cauſe of that Intel. 
let, which being —_— the Father, adorneth 
alfo the Nature of all this World. He is likewiſe 
ineffable, and, as we ſaid, can only de perceived by 
the Mind; for he is neither Genus nor Species, net 
Difference; neither can any Accident be applied to 
him. He is not Ill, for that it were Impiety to af. 
firm; nr Good, for ſo he ſhould be termed if he 
were meanly or highly participant of Goodnek, - 
Nor Difference, for that cannot be made according 
to the Notion of him z - nor qualited, for he is not 
made that which he is by Quality, nor 
thereby; nor void of Quality, for he is not deprived 
of any Quality that appertaineth to him; nor Part 
of any Thing, nor 4s a hole conſtituted of Parts; 
nor as the ſame, or divers, for nothing can 
to him whereby he may: be diſtinguiſhed from 
others ; neither he move, or is he moved. 
Hence the firſt Apprehenſion of him is by A 
fraction from theſe Things, as we a 
Point by Abſtraction from Senſibles; conſidering 
firſt a Superficies, then a Line, then a Point. The 
ſecond is by Analogy in this Manner. As the Sun 
is to Sight and viſible Things, himſelf not being 
Sight, yet affording the one to ſee, the other to de 
ſeen ; fo is the firſt Intellect to that Intellect which 
is in our Soul, and to thoſe Things which it undet- 
ſtandeth. For itſelf is not the Intellect, yet it 
perſecteth in theſe the Act of Intellection, to thoſe 
it affordeth that are underſtood, enlightni 
that Truth which is in them. The third Way to 
underſtand him is thus: When a Man beholdeth 
that Beauty which is in Bodies, be 
that which is in the Soul, then to that which is 
to the vaſt Ocean 
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purt V. 
altered hy itles for if he be altered, it 
— be done hel or ſome other; if by 
fome other, that other muſt be of greater Pbwer 
chan be; if by himſelf, it muſt be either to better 
or to worſe, both which are abſurd. 
From all theſe it followeth, that Ged it incorpe- 
real, which may likewiſe be proved thus. If God 
were 2 Body, he ſhould conſiſt of Matter and Form, 
for every Body conſiſteth of Matter, and its Form 
ins to that Matter, which is made like unto the 
1d:a's, and in an ineffable Manner participant of 
them; but that that ſhould conſiſt of Matter and 
Form is abſurd ; for then he could not be either 
imple or a Principle; therefore be is incorporeal. 
Again, if he be a Body, he conſiſteth of Matter, 
and conſequently is either Fire or Air, or Earth or 
Water, or . made out of theſe ; but none 
of theſe is Principle by itſelf ; beſides, he muſt then 
he later _ Matter, as 1 Hye, yon 
ing abſurd, t is neceſſary incorpo | 
1 if be were a Body, it would follow, 
that he muſt be generable, corruptible, mutable, 
which to affirm of God were intolerable,  — 
CHAP. XI. 
0 Qualtis, 

HAT Swxalities are incorporeal, may be proved 
T thus. Every Body is a Subject; Quality is not 
a Subject, but On \ ty i 
1 Body, Again, no is in a Subject; ever 
Quality is in a Subject, 4 
— * 7. is n but 
no Body as no Body is contrary to a Body; there- 
fore Qualities are not Bodies. To omit, that is: 
moſt agreeable to Reaſon, that as Matter is void of 
Quality, ſo Quality ſhould be void of Matter; and 
if Quality be void of Matter, it mu 
void of Corporeity : For, If Qualities 
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, this Lag, Which is one, He likewiſe made it ſuch, 
- us that is 
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Idea's, of which are Sciences and Definitions for 
beſides all particular Men, we congeive a Man in 
our Mind, and beſides all particular Horſes a Hurſe, 
and likewiſe beſides all living Creatures, a living 
Creature immortal and unbegotten, As from one 
Seal are made many Prints, and of one Man there 
may be many Pictures, of all which, the Idea itſelf 
is Cauſe that there are ſuch as itſelf is) 'tis neceſſa- 
ry that this Univerſe, the faireſt Fabrick of God's 
making, be ſo made by God, that in the making 
thine! he looked upon an Idea as its Exemplar, 
. by a hy yum Providence and moſt excel- 
t Deſign, applied himſelf to the building of 
this Frame, becauſe he was good. : 
God therefore made it of all Matter, which be- 


ing before the Generation of Heaven, diſorderly 


ſcattered; he from a deformed Confuſion reduced 
to beautiful Order, and adorned every Way the 
Parts thereof with fit Numbers and Figures, until 
at laſt he ſo diſtinguiſhed them, as now they are; 
Fire and Earth to Air and Water, of which there 
were then only the Footſteps, and a certain Apti- 
tude to admit the Power of Elements, and ſo with- 


| out any Reaſon or Order, they juſtled Matter, and 
were juſtled again by Matter, 


Thus God framed the World of four entire Ele- 
ments, of whole Fire and Earth, Water, and Air ; 
omitting: no Power or Part of any of them, For, 
he faith, it muſt be carporeal and generated, and 
ſubject to Touch and Sight; but without Fire and 
Earth nothing can be touched or ſeen; wherefore 


juitly he framed it of Fire and Earth, and becauſe 


it was requiſite there ſhould be ſome Chain to unite 
theſe, there is a-divine Chain, which according ta 
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CHAP. xn. 


Of the Convenience of Figures, with the Elements 
2d Wirld. 


THE World thus conſiſteth of two Parts, a Soul 
and a Body; this viſible and corruptible, that 
neither ſubject to Sight nor Touch. The Power 
and Conſtitution of each is different, the Body con- 
ſiſteth of Fire, Earth, Water, and Air; which 
four, the Maker of the Univerſe (there being until 
then nothing more confuſed than the Elements 
formed in a Pyramid, a Cube, an Oftaedron, 


an Jcoſaedron ; but chiefly in a Dodecaedron. Mat- 


ter, as far as it put on the Figure of a Pyramid, 
became Fire, and mounted upward : For, that Fi- 
gure is the moſt apt to cut and to divide, as conſiſt- 
ing of feweſt Triangles; and therefore is the rareſt 


of all Figures. As far as it is an Oazdron, it took 
the Quality of Air; where it took that of an Icaſae- 


dron, it became Water; the Figure of a Cube 
Earth, as being the moſt ſolid and ſtable of all the 
Elements; the Figure of a Dodrcardren, he uſed in 


the Fabrick of the Univerſe ; Superficies come nigh: .. 


er the Nature of Principles than all theſe, for they 
are before-Solids, Of its Nature, the two Parents 
(as it were) ate two Triangles moſt fair and rectan- 
gular ; one a Scalenum, the other an Hſaſceles ; a 
Scalenum is a F riangle having one Right-angle, the 
other of two Thirds, the laſt of one Third. A 
Scalenum therefore is the Element of a Pyramid, and 
an Octaedron, and an Troſaedran. A Pyramid con- 
ſifteth of four Triangles, having all Sides 
to one another, each whereof is divided, as we faid, 


into ſix ſcalenous Triangles. The O#aedrons con- 
ſift of eight like Sides, each is divided into 


fix Scalenums. The TJtoſaeders, of twenty in the” 


ſame Manner; but the Element of a Cube is an 
Ifoſceles Triangle, for four ſuch Triangles concur- 
ring make a Square, and fix Squares a Cube. God 
made Ufe of a Dodecaedron in the Conſtruct on of 
the Univerſe, whence there are twelve Figures of 
living Creature in the Zodiact, whereof each is di- 
vided into thirty Parts: Likewiſe in a Dadecaedron, 
which conſiſteth of twelve Pentagons, if each be dl- 
vided into five Triangles, there are in every one fix. 
Friangles, ſo that in the whole Dodecaedron, there 
will be 366 Triangles, as many as there are De- 
grees in the Zodfack. rae 
When Matter was put into thofe' Figures by 
God, firſt it was moved rudely without Order, un- 
til at laſt he reduced it to Order, each being con- 
jdined to one anather, and compoſed in due Propor- 
tion. —4 * are theſe diſtinct in Place, = are 
in perpetual Motion, which they give likewiſe into 
Matter. For being ftraitened * the Compaſs of 
the World, and agitated by mutual Juftfings, they 
are. driven. ti — 4K tne Region of 
Solid, whence nothing is left vacuous, nothing 


4 


equal made it, for that he exciteth it, and converteth 


- * 


hk v * 
of Body, The Inequality which remaineth ugongfr 
them cauſeth — for Matter is agitated 3. 
mongſt them, and they reciprocally by Matter | 


CHAP, XIV. . 
Of the Soul of the World, the Sphtres and Start, 


Fom Bodies he alloweth that we collect the 
Powers of the Soul; for feeing that we diſcern 
al Things by the Soul, he juſtly placed the Prin- 
ciples of all Things therein, that whatſoever ſhould 
occur, we might contemplate it by that which is 
of Kin and Neighbour unto it, and attribute an FC. 
ſence thereunto conſonant to the Functions. 
therefore he called one Subſtance intelligible and 
indiviſible ; he placed another diviſible amongſt Bo- 
dies, to ſignify that the Knowledge as well of the 
one as of the other may be had Intellect. And 
knowing that in Things intelligible and ſenſible, 
there is Identity and Diverſity, he fitly compoſed 
the Soul out of all theſe. For, either the like is 
known by the like, as the Pythagerenm hold, of 28 
Heraclitus the Naturalift, unlike always by unlike. 
That he would that the World; ſhould be gene- 
rate, we muſt not fo underſtand as if there ſhall bs 
any Time wherein the World is not, but in as 
much as it always periſheth in Generation, an de 
clareth, that there is ſome more excellent and prin- 
cipal Cauſeof its Effence. '. 1 i 1 0 © 
The Soul of the World which was from all Eter- 
nity, was not made by God, but only adorned by 
him, in which reſpect be is ſometimes faid to. have 


the Mind thereof, as out of a' profoand Sleep, unto: 
himſelf, that beholding his Intelligibles, ant affet- 
ing bis Notions, it ſhould from thence retcive Spe- 
cies and Form; when it is manifeſt, that the 
World was endued by God; both wich a Soul and 
Mind. For intending it ty de the best, he mutt 
have made it animate and intulligent, fine an uni- 
mate Thing 'is' more excellent than an inanimate, 
and an intelligent than an unintelligent'z perhaps 
the Mind allo could nor fab6K withoura/SJoul, - 

This Soul, being diſfuſed from the . Cenere of 
the World ta the Extremes, neden the 


not uncer- 


.” 
" 


ting, whence called P . 
Sphere movech to the. 8 


, vaticd 


GW 


fart . 

Weſt, the innarmoſt contrariwiſe, to the Left-Hand 
from Weſt to Eaſt meeting the World, 

God framed alſo the Stars and Conſtellations ; 
ſome fixed for the Ornament of Heaven and might, 
very many in Number. "The Erratict are ſeven, 
ſerving for Number and Time, and the Illumina- 
tion of all Things ; for Time is an Interval of the 
Motion of the World, as an Image of Eternity, 
which is the Meaſure of the State of the eternal 
World. "The Planets are not of equal Power, the 
Lun is the Leader of all, who illuminateth, and 
ſheweth all Things to the Eye. Next the Mean, 
which in reſpect of her Power hath the ſecond 
Place. The reſt of the Planets each according to 
their ſeveral Proportiuns, The Moon maketh the 


Meaſure of a, Month, in that Space compl-ating its 
The Sun mea- 


ſureth the Year, for running through the Circle of 
the Zodiack, he compleateth the Seaſons of the 
Year, Of the other Stars each hath its proper Re- 
wlution, with which all Men are not acquainted, 
but only the, Learned. By all thoſe Revolutions, 
the abſolute Number of Time is compleated, when 
coming all to the ſame Point, they are in ſuch Or- 
der, as if we £ imagine a right Line to be 
drawn from the Sphere of fixed Stars to the Earth, 
the Centers all would be ſeen in that Line. 

There being ſeven Orbs in the planetar 
the Maker of the World framed in them 
ſpicuous Bodies of Matter for the m 
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and whatſoever Men refer to Divination, is artifi- 


— wrought. , | 

he Earth is fixed in the Midſt of all, round 
about the Axle-tree, which paſſeth through the 
Midſt of the World. It is the Obſerver of Night 
and Day, the moſt ancient of all Gods in Heaven. 
Next the Soul of the World, it affordeth us moſt 
Nutriture; about it the Heavens move, and itſelf 
is a Kind of Star: It remaineth in its proper 
Place, which by Reaſon of its even Weight is the 
Centre; the Æther exterior is divided into the 
Sphere of fixed Stars, and that of Planets. Next 
to theſe is the Air, in the midſt of the Earth with 


CHAP. XVI. 
DO the younger Gods, Makers of Men, 


A Fer that all theſe were framed, there remain- 

ed three Kinds of living Creatures, which were 
to be mortal, Yolatile, Aquatile, and Terreftrial ; 
the Generation whereof he committed to his Sor, 
leſt if he himſelf had begotten them, they ſhould have 
been immortal as well as the reſt, They borrow- 
ing ſome little Parts from firſt Matter for a certain 


tranſported by Injuſtice, ſhould in the ſecond 
Generation undergo the Lives of Women, wherein, 
they ceaſed not from their Wickedneſs, they 
at laſt tranſmigrate into the Nature of Brute 
of theſe Labours ſhall then be, 
the innate Affections of 
then return to their proper Habit. 


CHAP. XVI. 
thr and Part -and P, 
ns ee Re X 


7 


Tu. Gods firſt formed Man of Earth, Five, Air, 
and Water, ing ſome Parts from Mat- 


is. ter (to be reftored in their due Time) which they 


ſd connected to one another by ferret Ties, as that 
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manured Field they prepared the Brain. About the 
Face they diſpoſed Organs proper for Senſe ; Mar- 
reto they made of ſmooth ftraight Triangles, of 
which the Elements were formed, that it ſhould be 
the Origin of prolifick Seed. Bones they formed 
of Marrow and Earth, the Earth moiſtened, and 
often dipt in Water and Fire, Fla is compound- 
ed of Salt and ſharp, as of a Kind of Ferment, 
Marrow they encloſed with Bones, Bones with Si- 
news inſt of Chains, that by theſe Inflexions 
the knitting of the Joints might be pliant. Over 
theſe as a Cover is extended the Sin, partly white 
partly black, for Beauty and Uſe, Of theſe like- 
wiſe conſiſt the internal Bowels, and the Belly, and 
the Inteſtines every where rolled about it. And 
from the Mouth, above the Aſpera Arteria and the 
Aſophagus, of which one cometh down to the Sto- 
mach, the other to the Lungs. Meat is digeſted 
in the Belly by Spirit and Heat, and thence iſtri- 
buted to the whole Body according to their ſeveral 
Conſtitutions, The two Veins paſſing _ the 
Spine of the Back, meet, and croſs at the , 
where they ſpread into many Parts. 

Thus, when the Gods had made Man, and given 
him a Soul as the Miſtreſs of his Body, they placed 
the principal Part of that Soul to which Reaſon ap- 
pertaineth, in the Head, Whence is derived Mar- 
row and Sinews, and by the different Affection of 
this, the Mind likewiſe is altered. Moreover, they 
gave him Senſes, as the Attendants of Reaſon, and 
the Power of judging and contemplating with Rea- 
ſon. Thoſe Parts of the Soul, which are moved 
by meaner Affections, they ſeated in lower Places; 
the iraſcible Part in the Heart, the concupiſcible a- 
bout the Belly, and the Parts next to the Navel, 
of which hereafter. 


CH AP. XVIII. 
Of Sight. 


A Fier that the Gods had placed the Eyes (Con- 

duits of Light) in the Face, they included in 
them a fiery Light, which being ſmooth, and in 
ſome Manner thick, they conceived of Kin 'to di- 
urnal Light, This breaketh forth every where at 
the Eyes, but chiefly through the E as be- 
ing there moſt pure and clear. This agreeing with 


the external Light, as like with like, affordeth the. 


Senſe of Sight, whence in the Night, when the 
Light vaniſheth and is obſcured, this Ray of ours 
no longer mingleth with the immediate Air, but, 
on the contrary, withdrawing itſelf inward, ſmooths 
and diffuſes the Motions that are in us, and fo bring- 
eth on Sleep, whereby the Eye-lids are ſhut. If it 
bring. much Reſt, the Sleep is little diſturbed with 
Dreams, but if there remain any Motions behind, 
we are troubled with many Illuſions, In this Man- 
ner, Phantaſies, whether true or falſe, ariſe. Of 
the ſame Nature are Images, which we ſee in Glaſ- 


Part V 
ſes, or other ſmooth pellucid Bodies, which exig 
only by Reflection. For, as the Glaſs is concave 
or convex, or oblong, the Object is differently re. 
preſented to the Beholder. Ihe Light being reflect. 
ed to other Parts, thoſe which are diſperſed in Con. 
vex meet in the Concave, for in ſome, the right 
and left Sides ſeem quite inverted, in others alike , 
in others, thoſe which are upwards ſeem down. 
wards, and on the contrary, thoſe which are down. 
wards, upwards, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the reft of the Senſes. 


HEung is given for the Perception of Voice, it 
ariſcth from a Motion made about the Head, 
and ſetteth in the Liver. Voice is that which 
paſſeth through the Ear, Brain, and Blood, to the 
Soul. A ſharp Voice is that which is moved ſwiſt- 
ly, deep which lowly, great which much, ſmall 
which little, | 
Next felloweth the Senſe proper to the Noftrils, 
perceptible of Odour. Odour is an Affection which 
paſſeth from the Veins of the Noſtrils to the Parts 
of the Navel. The Species thereof have no Name, 
except the two that are moſt common, pleaſant and 
unpleaſant, commonly called ſweet and ſtinking. 
All Odour is more thick than Air, more thin than 
Water; for Odour is properly faid to be of thoſe 
Things which have not yet received perfect Mutz> 


tion, but conſiſt of a Communion of Air and Wa- 
ter, as Smoke and Miſts. For, by the Reſolution 
6 hn one another, the Senſe of Smelling is 
made. * 
Taſte was made by the Gods to be Judge of dif- 
ferent Savours, Hence are Veins extended to the 
Heart, by which ſeveral Savours are examined. 
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and eaſily changed: Rough is that which is un- 
3 hard, ſmooth ; that which is plain and 
thick; as warm and cold Qualities are moſt op- 
polite, ſo they proceed from the moſt different 
Cauſes, That which cutteth by the Acuteneſs 
and Roughneſs of its Parts, begetteth a hot Aﬀe- 
Aion, that which is more thick in Penetration, a 
cold, whilſt the more rare are expelled, and the 
more denſe compelled to penetrate into their Room, 
hence ariſeth a Concuſſion and Trepidation, and 
(an Affection which is from hence begotten in Bo- 
dies) Rigor. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Heavy and Light. 


| © (2 and Light ought not to be defined by 
higher or lower Place, nothing is high or low; 
for Heaven being abſolutely round, and its convex 
Extremity even, we Cannot term any Thing higher 
or lower, yet we may call that heavy, which is 
hardly drawn to a Place different from irs Nature ; 
Light which eaſily, or Heavy is that which con- 
ſiſteth of moſt Parts, Light of feweſt. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Reſpiration. 


WE breathe after this Manner ; the external 
Air compaſſeth us round about, and paſſeth 
in at our Mouth, Noſtrils, and inviſible Pores of 
the Body, where 
again to the external Air, by that Part out of which 
it lowed, it again thruſteth the external Air to the 
interior, 
of Inſpiration and Expiration. 
C HAP. XXII. 
Of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 

Of Diſeaſes Plato alledgeth many Cauſes. The 

firſt is Defect, or Exceſs of the Elements, and 
« Change of Places which agree not with their 
Nature. The ſecond a prepoſterous Generation of 


omogeneal Parts, as when of Fleſh is made Blood 
or Choler, or Phlegm ; for all theſe are nothing 


but Colliquation, or Putrefaction. Phlegm is a 


new Colliquation of Fleſh ; Sweat and Tears are 
a Kind of Serum of Phlegm. P 
ed in the outward Parts, Scurf and Le- 
proſy, in the inward being mingled with Melan- 
cholly, it cauſeth the Falling ſickneſs. Sharp and 


by Choler As 
evers, Plats conceived that a continual 


concerning 


Fever proceedeth from,Excefs of Fire, a Quotidian | 


from Exccls of Air, a Tertian from Excel of Wa- 


r 0 


being warmed, it floweth back 


Thus there is an unintermitted Succefſion - - 


hlegm intercept- 


hoſe AﬀeRtions which conſiſt 
A World of various Diſ- . 


_piſcence conteſted with Reaſon ; for fo be faith, 


* 
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ter, a Quartan from Exceſs of Earth. It remain- 
eth that we here begin to ſpeak of the Soul, tho? 


not without ſome Danger of repeating the ſame 
Things. 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the three principal Powers of the Soul. 


THE Gods, the Makers of mortal Creatures, 

having received from the firſt God the Soul of 
Man immortal, added unto it two mortal Parts ; 
yet leſt the immortal Divine Part might be infected 
with mortal Extravagances, they ſeated as Prince of 
all in the Tower, as it were of the Body, the Head, 
in Figure reſembling the Univerſe. The reſt of the 
Body they appointed as a Vehiculum to ſerve this. 
To each mortal Part they aſſigned its proper Habi- 
tation, * the iraſciple in the Heart, the con- 
cupiſeidle in the Midſt betwixt the Navel and the 
Diaphragma, binding it there as a furious ſavage 
Beaſt. They framed the Lungs in reſpect of the 


Heart, ſoſt, bloodleſs, hollow and ſpungy, that the 


Heart being ſome what heated with Anger, might 
thereby be refrigerated and aſſwaged; the Liver to 
excite and allay the concupiſcible Part, having both 
Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs, as likewiſe for the clearing 
of Divinations which are given by Dreams; for a3 
much as in it by Reaſon of its Smoothneſs, Shining 
and Brightneſs, the Power which proceedeth from 
the Mind doth ſhine forth. The Spleen was made 
for the Benefit of the Liver, to purge and cleanſe it; 
ſo that thoſe Corruptions, which by ſome Diſeaſes, 
are contracted about the Liver, retire thither. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Diſtinction of the Parts of the Soul. 


TJ Hat the SouF and Parts thereof, according to 

their proper Faculties are three-fold ; every 
Part appointed by Reaſon their ſeveral Places, is 
manifeſt from hence. Thoſe Things which are 
ſeparated by Nature, are divers; paſſionate and rea- 
ſonable are ſeparated by Nature ; this being conver- 
fant in Inteliigibles, in Things fad or joyful, 
toomit the paſſive Part, which is common likewiſe 
to Brute Beafts. Now theſe two being diſtin by 
Nature, muſt likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed by Place, be- 


- cauſe for the moſt Part they diſagree, and are re- 


pugnant to one another; but nothing can be repug- 
nant to itſelf, neither can thoſe Things which ate 
contra 


rin the ſame. 


to one another conſiſt togethe 
Anger ſeemeth to conteſt thus with Rea · 


In 
ſonz 


1 knew what Fintend is iH, 


In Lon when he raviſtied C 


ar; Concu- 


—_— 


Men 


* * 


woe 2 2 
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Men to this Crime the Gads confine, 
Te duct the Il that they declins. 


That the rational Power is different ſrom the 
aſſive, is evident from this, that they are ordered 
y ſeveral Means, one by Diſcipline, the ather by 

habitual Practice. 


CHAP, xxv. 
Of the Immortality of the Com“. 


'P Hat the Soul is immortal Plate proveth by theſe 
Arguments: The Soul to every Thing, where- 
in it is, conferreth Life, as being naturally innate 
in herſelf, but that which conferreth Life to others, 
never admitteth Death, but what is ſuch is unmor- 
tal. | 
The Soul being immortal, is likewiſe incorrupti- 
ble, for it is an incorporeal Eſſence, which cannot 
be changed ſubſtantially, and is only perceptible by 
the Intellect, not by the Eyes, and is uniform, 
Hence it muſt be fimple, neither can be at any 
Time diſſolved or corrupted, The Body is con- 
trary, for it is ſubject to Sight and other Senſes, 
and as it is compounded, fo ſhall it again be diſ- 
ſolved, and it is multiform, When the Soul ad- 
hereth to thoſe Things which are perceptible by In- 
tellect, it acquieſceth : Now, to that by whoſe Pre- 
ſence ſhe is diſturbed, ſhe cannot poſſibly be like, 
wherefore ſhe is more like to thoſe Things which 


are perceptible by Intellect; but what is ſuch, is 


ſuch by Nature, incorruptible and periſhable, 
Again, the Soul doth naturally preſide over the 
Body, not the Body over the Soul, but that which 
by Nature ruleth and commandeth is of Kin to Di- 
vinity, wherefore the Soul being next unto God, 
muſt be immortal, not ſubject to Corruption, 
Again, Contraries which have no Medium, not 
by themſelves, but by ſome Accident are ſo ordered 
by Nature, that they may be mutually made of one 
another, But that which Men call Life is contra- 
ry to that which they call Death ; as therefore 
Death is a Separation of the Soul from the Body, 
ſo is Life a Conjunction of the Soul with the Bo- 


dy, pre-exiſtent to the Body. But if ſhe be pre- 


exiſtent, and ſhall ſubſiſt after the Body, it follow- 
eth that ſhe be ſempiternal, for there cannot any 
TS be imagined whereby ſhe may be cor- 
rup | : 


Again, if Learning be Reminiſcence, the Soul 


muſt be immortal, but that it is Reminiſceace 
we prove thus. Learning cannot otherwiſe conſiſt 
than by Remembrance of thoſe Things we former- 
ly knew. For, if from Singu/ars we underſtand 


Univerſals, how could we diſcourſe by Singulars»- 


which are Infinite? Or how from a few perceive 
Univerſals? We ſhould therefore neceſſarily be de- 
ceived, as if we judged that only to be &. living 


tion and Corruption, wherefore the Souls of Men, 
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Creature which breatheth : Or how could the No. 
tions themſelves have the Reaſon of Principles? gy 
Reminiſcence therefore, from ſome few which wy 
have conceived in our Mind, we underſtand thy 
reſt, and from ſome occurrent Particulars we fe- 
member thoſe which we knew Jong before, but 
were then given over to Oblivion, when the Sq 
firſt deſcended into the Body. 

Again, if the Soul he not corrupted by its own 


proper Ill, neither can it be deſtroyed by that or 


any other, nor ſimply by any Ill, and being ſuch, 
ſhall remain uncorrupted. 

Again, that which is moved in itſelf, as being 
the Principle of Motion in thoſe Things which arg 
moved, is always moved; that which is ſuch is im. 
mortal ; but the Soul is moved of itſelf ; that which 
is moved of itſelf is the Principle of all Motion and 
Generation; anda Principle is expert of Genen. 


and of the Univerſe itſelf are ſuch, for both partaky 
of the fame Miſtion. He affirmeth the Soul to be 
moveable in herſelf, hecauſe it hath an innate Life, 
always operating by its Power. 

T hat rational Souls are immortal, may clearly 
Le aſſerted out of Plato; but whether the irrational 
be ſuch ſeemeth doubtful ; yet is it probable, that 
being guided only by Phantaſy, not endued with 
Reaſon or Judgment, neither do they contemplate | 
any Thing, or diſcern, or collect from it; nor can 
they diſcern Ills, but generally underſtand nothing, 
nor are of the ſame Nature with thoſe Souls which 
have Intellett and Reafon, hut are capable of dying, 
and being corrupted, Foraſmuch as they are im- 
mortal, it followeth, that they are put into Bodies, 
being planted into the formed Nature of Embrio's, 
and tranſmigrate into ſcveral Bodies, as well bu- 
man as others, either according to ſome certain 
Numbers which they expect, or by the Will of the 
Gods, or for Intemperance of Life, or for Love of 
the Body, For the Body and Soul have a Kind of 
Affinity, as Fire and Brimſtone. 

Moreover, the Souls of the Gods have a dijudi- 
cative Faculty, called Gnoſtick, and impulſive to 
ſome Action, called Paraſtatick; which Facultes 
being likewiſe in buman-Souks, become changed 23 
ſoon as they come into the Body ; the A fliftent into 
the Concupiſtible, the Impulſive into the Irraſcible. 


Cc HAP. XXVII. 

O Fate and Frecuuill. 
Oncerning Fate, Plato held thus. All. 
C are in Fate, yet all Things are not decrerd by 
Fate. For Fate, though it be Re s Law, yet it 
uſeth not to ſpeak in this Manner, 
ſhall do thus, and to that Man, 


—— 


infinite 
happening daily to them; 


* 
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wke away our Free-will, our Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, 
and whatſoever is of that Kind) but rather thus : 
Whatſoever Soul chooſeth ſuch a Life, and doth 
ſoch Things, theſe ſhall follow, the Soul therefore 
ij free, and it is left within its Power to do or not 
to do, without any Compulſion or Neceſſity. But 
that which followeth the Action is performed — 
Fate. As from Paris raviſhing of Helene (whi 

it is within his Power to do, or not to-do) hall 
follow that the Grecians contend with the Trojans 
about Helene. Thus Apollo foretold Laius; 


If thou beget a Son, that Sim ſhall kill thee. 


In the Oracle are comprehended both Laiut, and 
the begetting of a Son; that which ſhall follow up- 
on the begetting of the Son depends on Plate. ” 

That which may be done is of a middle Kind, 
betwixt true and falſe; and being fo indefinite by 
Nature. That which is in our Power, is carried 
on as it were unto it, That which is done by our 
EleRion, is preſently either true or falſe. That 
which is in Power is different from that which is 


faid to be in Habit and Act. That which is in 
Power, declareth an Aptitude in that T hing, where- 
in the Habit is not yet perfect. So a Boy may be 
faid to be a Grammarian, a Muſician, à Carpen- 
ter in Power. He is ia Habit of one or more of 
theſe when he hath acquired that Habit. He is ſaid 
to be in Act, when be operateth according to that 
acquired Habit. That which we call poffible to be 
done, is none of theſe. Indeterminate is that which 
s in our Power, and to which Part ſoever it inclin · 
eth, will be true or falſe. © 


CHAP. XXVII. 
THICK 
Of the chief” Good, and of Virtues. 


WE muſt next give a ſhort, Account of Plato's 

Echicks, That which is worthy of all Ho- 
mur, and is the Supreme Good, he conegived not 
ealy to be found; and if found, not fafe to de de- 
clared. For this Reaſon, he communicated the 
Contemplation of the chief Good to very few, and 
thoſe of his moſt intimate Acquaintance, of whom 
his Judgment made Choice for this-Purpeſe. - But 
our Good, if we examine his Books diligently, we 
ſhall find he placed in the Knowledge 
Good, which 


\ 


rightly be called God, and the 


he conceiveth to be called 'Gool in this Reſpect; 
foraſmuch as oor yon wah ood, 
3 all ſweet and bot Thing are termed from 
ſome Participation. of the fight ſecet,, and the firſt 
bot. Of thoſe, Things which ane in us, only the 
Mind and Reaſon have a Similitude'of the firſt 
Good. Whierefore he calleth our Good, Fair, Ve- 


— 


of the firſt 


firſt Mind. For all Things which Men call Good, and bleſſed, who hath attained the Science we men- 


withſtan 
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tude. Of thoſe which are commonly called good, 
as Health, Beauty, Strength, there is none good, 
unleſs it be employed towards the Practice of Vir- 
tue. For being ſeparated from Virtue, they are 
like Matter only; and to thoſe who make ill Uſe 
of them, only ill. Yet theſe Plats ſometimes cal- 
leth mortal s. Beatitude be reckoneth not 
amongſt human Goods, but amongſt the Divine 
and Immortal, Whence he aſſerteth that the Souls 
of true Philoſophers are repleniſhed with vaſt admi- 
rable Goods, and aſter the Diſſolution of their mor- 
tal Body, are admitted to the Table of the Gods, 
and with them walk over and ſurvey the Field of 
Truth, becauſe they did fee they uſed the utmoſt 
Endeavours of their Souls to know it, and eſteemed 
it the moſt precious of all Things, by the Benefit 
whereof they illuſtrated, and excited-their Mind 2s 
2 loſt or blinded Sight, preferring the Conſervation 
thereof before many corporeal Eyes, Fooliſh Men 
are like thoſe who lead all their Life in ſome Cave 
under Ground, where they never ſaw the Light of 


the Sun, but only ſome empty thin Shadows of ſuch 


Bodies as are with us upon the Earth, which ſeeing, 
they think they ſee true Bodies. As theſe, if ever 
they ſhould be brought out of Darkneſs into the 
clear Light, would queſtionle deſpiſe all Things 
which they ſaw before, and themſelves much more, 
as having been abſolutely deceived ; ſo they who rife 
up out of the Darkneſs of this Life, to thoſe Things 
which are divine and fair, in all Likelihood, will 
comemn what before they moſt efteemed, and love 
more vehemently this Contemplation. Thus it ap- 


 peareth, that only what is good is honeſt, and that 


Virtue fufficeth to Felicity. 

Moreover, that good and fair conſiſt in Know- 
ledge of the firſt Good, he declareth in hole Vo- 
lumes. As concerning thoſe which are good by 
Participation, he ſpeaketh thus in his firſt Book of 
Laws. Good is two-fold, Human and Divine, 
Sc. If any Thing be disjoined- from the firft 
Good, and void of the Eſſence thereof, that is called 
Good by the Footiſh, which in Enthydemo, he af- 
firmeth to be à greater Ill to the Poſſeſſor. : 

That he coheeiveth the Virtues to be eligible in 
themſelves, is manifeſt; inaſmuch as he affirmeth 
that only to be Good which is Honeſt} which he 
demonſtrateth in many Dialogues, particularly in 
thoſe of the Commonwealth.  - _ 

Hence he conceiveth that Man to be moſt 


tioned ; yet not in Reſpect of the Honours which 
attend ſuch a Perſon, nor of any other Reward ; for 
though he be unknown to all Men, and ſuch Things 
as are cammonly accounted Uls, as Diſhonour, Ba- 
niſhment, and Death happen unto him ; he is not- 
happy. On the contrary, a Man who 
wants this Knowledge, though he poſſeſs all Things 


xrable, Amiable, Proportiouate, and Beati· Leama re Power, Health, 


Strength, 
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Strength, and Beauty, be is; nothing the more 
— | 


He aſſerteth an ultimate End, conformable to 
all theſe which is to be made like unto God, as far 
as Humanity is capable of being ſuch. This he ex- 
pounds variouſly ; ſometimes, as in Theeteto, he 
affirms our Reſemblance to God to conſiſt in being 
Prudent, Juſt, and Holy ; wherefore we mult en- 
deavour to fly with all poſſible Celerity from hence 
to thoſe. This Flight is the Reſemblance to God, 
as much as is poſſible. The Similitude conſiſteth in 
Prudence, Juſtice, and Sanctity; ſometimes in Ju- 
ſtice only, as in his laſt Book of the Common- 
wealth. For a Man is never deſerted by God, 
whilſt he endeavoureth to be juſt, and by the very 
Act of Virtue, as much as a Man is capable of, he 
is render'd like unto God. In Phedone be aſſert- 
eth, that this Reſemblance to God is acquired by 
Temperance and Juſtice, thus. Are not they bleſſed 
and happy, and from hence ſhall go into the beſt Place, 
who have 1 the ar civil Virtue which 
they call T emperance and Fuſlice! Again, ſome- 
times he affirmed, that End of Life is to be 
like unto God, ſometimes to follow God, as when 
he ſaith, God indeed, according to the old Say ing, 
containing the Beginning, Middle, and End of all 
Things, &c. Sometimes he joineth both together, as 
when he ſaith, The Soul following God, and being 
rendered like unto him, &c. The Principle of Uti- 
lity is good itſelf ; but this is ſaid of God, there- 
fcre the End, conformable to the Principle, is to 
become like unto God, to the Celeſtial, or rather 
Superceleſtial God, who -hath not Virtue, but is 
more excellent than all Virtue. Wherefore it is 
rightly ſaid, that adp ia, Miſery, is a Perver- 
ſity of the Genius, #vSaoria, Beatitude is a good 
Habit of the Genius. 

This Similitude to God we ſhall obtain, if we 
enjoy convenient Nature in our Manner, Educati- 
on and Senſe, according to Law, and chiefly by 
Reaſon and Diſcipline, and Inſtitution of Wiſdom; 
withdrawing ourſelves as much as poſſible from hu- 
man Affairs, and being converſant in thoſe Things 
only which are underſtood by Contemplation. The 
Way to prepare, and, as it were, to cleanſe the Da 
mon that is in us, is to initiate ourſelves into higher 
Diſciplines, which is done by Muſick, Arithme- 
tick, Aſtronomy, and Geometry; not without 
ſome ReſpeR of the Body, by Gymnaſtick, where- 


by it is made more ready for the Actions, both of 


War and Peace. 
CH AP. XXVII. 
The Definitign and Kinds of Virtue. 


Vine being divine, is the perſe@ and beſt At- 
ſection of the „ Which adorneth a Man, 


and xrendereth him. more excellent and ready, 3s 
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well for Speech as Action, whether he do it alone, 
or with others. 

Of the Virtues, ſome are placed in the rationa} 
Part, ſome in the irrational: For whereas the Na- 
ture of the rational Part is one, that of the iraſcible 
another, that of the concupiſcible another, the per- 
fection of theſe muſt likewiſe be different. That of | 
the rational is Phudence; of the iraſcible, Fortitug;. 
of the concupiſcible, Temperance. 

Prudence is the Science of Things, good, bad, 
and betwixt | 

Temperance. is an apt. Moderation of Deſires and 
Appetites; when we call Temperance a Moderation 
and Obedience, we mean oaly this, that it is a Fa- 
culty cauſing all Appetites to be ſubjected unto it; 
in decent Order and ſubmiſs Obedience to be com- 
manded by Nature. This is the rational Part. 

Fertitude is a lawful Obſervation of Command, 
difficult, or not diffeult; that is, it is a Faculty 
which keepeth a lawful Precept. 

Tuftice is an Agreement amongſt all theſe, which 
cauſeth that the three Parts of the Soul agree with 
one another, and-that each be worthily converſant 
in thoſe Things which are proper, and belong un- 
to it. , 

Thus it is a common entire Perſection of theſe 
three Virtues, Prudence, Fortitude, and Tenge 
rance, in ſuch manner that Reaſon commandeth, 
and the reſt of the Parts each according to its ſeve- 
ral Property, are reftrained by Reaſon, and obey it. 

Hence it followeth that the Virtues are mutually 
conſequent to one another; Fortitude being the 
Conſervation of a lawfal Precept, it is likewiſe 
conſervative of right Reaſon, Right Reaſon pro- 
ceedeth from Prudence ; Prudence cohereth with 
Fortitude, for it is the Knowledge of good Things; 
but no Man can diſcern that. which is good, if he 
be diſtracted by Fear, or involved in the like 
Troubles. In like Manner, neither can any Man 
be wiſe and i ate, for: then he is overcome 
by AﬀeQtions, If a Man do ing contrary to 
Reaſon, Plato aſſirmeth he doth through I 
and Imprudence, ſo that none can be 4X2 
is intemperate or ſearſul. Whence it followeth, 


CHAP. XXIX: 


them are 
Ta Virtues alſo, by Reaſon of their Simil- 
tude with the perſact Virtues, aſſuming the ſame 
Name. Ia this. Senſe we call all Soldiers ſtout, 
and ſometimes call imprudent raſh+ Perſons 


ſtout, when we ſpeak not of the perſect Vi 
for the perſect neither incteaſe 
Vices are intended and. emitted. One Manns 


] 
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impruden t and more unjuſt” than another, neither 
org ge ng fo another, for they are 
certain Contraries which are not competible to the 
fame. Such is Fury to Cowardice, and Prodigali- 
ty to Covetouſneſs, nor can there be any Man at 
once poſſeſſed of all Vices, no more than a Body 
tormented by all Diſeaſes. 

Moreover, there is a mean Affection which in- 
dineth not plainly either to Vice or Virtue, for it 
s not neceſſary that all Men muſt be good or bad; 
they are ſuch, who have arrived at the Height of 
theſe ; for it is not eaſy to paſs ſuddenly from Vir- 
tue to Vice, becauſe betwixt Extremes there is a 
great Interval and Diſtance. 

Of Virtues ſome are principal, others concomi- 
tant ; principal are thoſe which are in the rational 
Part of the Soul, and by which the ather Virtues 
are perfected, Concomitant are thoſe which are in 
the other Part which are ſubject to Affections. 
Theſe act honeſt Things according to Reaſon, not 
that which is in them, for they have none, but 
that which they receive from Prudence, which is 
confirmed in them by Cuſtom and Exerciſe. 

Now, for as much as neither Science nor Art 
confiſteth in any Part of the Soul, but in the Rati- 
onal, thoſe Virtues which are in the ogher Part, that 
i ſubject to Affectiona, cannot be taught, becauſe 


they are neither Arts nor Sciences, neither have they 


a peculiar Doctrine. Prudence is a Science, which 
preſcribeth unto every one what is proper to him, as 


2 Pilot, or Maſter of a Ship, to inferior ignorant 


Sailors, The like in a common Soldier and a Ge- 
neral. 


For as much as Ills are intended and remitted, 
Offences cannot be equal, but ſome muſt be great- 


er, others leſſer, for which Reaſon, they who 1 


make Laws, puniſh ſome more gently, others more 
ſeverely, And tho” Virtues are — Heights, as 
being perfect, and like unto that which is right, 
in another Reſpect they are called Mediocrities, 
ſe all or the moſt of them are placed betwixt 
two Vices, whereof one ſinneth in Exceſs, the other 


ieveth not, is void of 
Paſion ; he who deſtroyeth himſelf with grieving is 
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ons is likewiſe beſt, and Mediocrity is nothing 
but a Mean betwixt Exceſs and Deſect, there are 
theſe Virtues termed Mediocrities, becauſe in hu- 
man Perturbations and Paſſions they affect us a mid- 
dle Kind of Way. 


| CHAP. XXX. 
That Virtue is voluntary, Vice involuntary. 


Virtue being chiefly of thoſe Things which are 

in our Power, not compulſive (for it could not 
deſerye Praiſe, if it came either by Nature or di- 
vine Decree) it followeth, that Virtue is voluntary, 
ED I generous, and firm Impul- 


From this, that Virtue is voluntary, it followeth 
that Vice is involuntary. For, who, in the moſt 
excellent Part of himſelf would ever voluntarily 
chooſe that which is the greateſt of all Ills ? When 
a Man is carried on to Vice, he firſt inclineth to it, 
not as if it were ill, but good, and if he fall into 
Il, doubtleſs he is deceived with thinking, that this 
Way, by a lefſer Ill, he may arrive at a greater 
Good, and goeth in this Manner unwillingly to it. 
For, it is not poſſible a Man ſhould purſue Ill as it 
is Ill, without any Hope of Good, or Fear of a 

I. All ill Things therefore, which an ill 
an doth, are inv for Injuſtice being in- 
voluntary, to act unjuſtly is ſo much more invo- 
luntary, as the Action of Vice is beyond the idle 
Habit thereof. Yet, tho' wicked Actions are invo- 
10 the Wicked nevertheleſs ought ta be pu- 
niſhed, and that not after one Manner, but accord- 
ing to the Variety of Hurt which they do to thoſe 
they wrong. That which is involuntary conſiftet!. 
in Ignorance of Perturbations, all which may be 
diverted, either by Reaſon, or civil Cuſtom, or 
Diligence. 


CH AP. XXXI. 
Of Love and Friendſbig. 


F Kiendþbip, properly ſo termed, is made by a mu- 

tual reciprocal Benevolence. This is, when 
either is as mu ch concerned for the Happineſs of 
the other, as of his own, which Equality is pre- 
ſerved only by Similitude of Manners : Fer, the 
hke is Friend to its like, if they be both moderate ; 


but the Intemperate cannot agree, either with them- 
ſelves or the Moderate. | 


© There are other Things which are thought 
Friendſhips, but are not ſuch, in which there ap- 
peareth ſome Shew of Virtue. -Of theſe, is the 


natural Good- will of Parents to their Children, 


and of Kindred one to another, as alſo that which 


is is called civil and ſociable; theſe are not always 
accompanied with mutual Benevolence. Likewiſe, 


the amatory Art is a Kind of Friendſhip. That 
_ is honeſt —— Os 
2 
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neſt to a perverſe, mean to one meanly affected. 
For, as the Habit of the rational Soul is threefold, 
Right, Diſhoneſt 2nd Mean, fo many different 
Kinds are there of Love, which appeareth moſt 
clearly in the Difference of the Ends they propoſe 
unto themſelves, The Diſhoneſt aims only at cor- 
poreal Pleaſure, and therefore is abſolutely brutiſh. 
The Honeſt conſidereth the Mind only, as fa? as 
Virtue appeareth in it. The Mean deſireth both 
the Beauty of the Soul and of the Body ; of which 
Love, he who is worthy is mean likewiſe ; that 
is, neither abſolutely Honeſt nor Diſhonett. Hence 
that Love which aimeth only at the Body, ought 
to be termed a Demon (rather than a Deity, which 
never deſcendeth to an human Body) tranſmitting 
divine Things to Men, and human to God. 

Of the three Kinds of Love, that which is pro- 
per toa good Man, being remote from vicious Af- 
fections, is artificial, whence it is placed in the ra- 
tional Part of the Soul. The Contemplations 
thereof are theſe, to diſcern who is worthy of Love, 
and to contract Fricndſhip with him, and enjoy it. 
This Difcernment is made from his Aims or Deſires, 
whether they are generous, and directed to a 
End, or violent and fervent. The Contraction, 
or Acquiſition of Friendſhip, is made, not by wan- 
ton exceſſive Praiſe, but rather by Reprehenſion, 
ſhewing him, that it is not convenient he ſhould 
live in that manner he doth ; when he enjoyeth the 
Love of him whom he affects, he muſt always ex» 
hort him to thoſe Things, by Exerciſe whereof, he 
may arrive at perfect Habit. Their End is that of 
Lover and Beloved, they may at. laſt become 
Friends. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Of Paſſions.. 


Njuſtice is ſo great an Ill, that it is better to ſuf- 
- ter Wrong than to do wrong; for one belong- 
eth to a wicked Man, the other to a weak Man ; 
both are diſhoneſt, but to do wrong is worſe, by 


how much it is more diſhoneſt, It is as expedient - 


that a wicked Man be puniſhed, as that a fick Man 
ſhould be cured by a Phyſician; for all Chaſtiſe- 
ment is a Kind of Medicine for an offending Soul. 
Since the greater Part of Virtues are converſant 
about Paſſions, it is neceſſary that we define Paſ- 
ſion. Paſſion is an irrational Motion of the Soul, 
ariſing out of ſome good or ill; it is called an ir- 
rational Motion, becauſe neither Judgments nor 
Opiaions are Paſſions, but Motions of the irrational 
Parts of the Soul. For in the irrational Part of 
the Soul, there are Motions, which tho' they are 


cone by us, are yet nothing the more in our Power. 
\ Pleaſures ſome. are mix'd with Grief, ſome are pus. 


They are often done therefore contrary to our In- 
clination and Will; for ſometimes it falleth out, 
that though we know Things to be neither pleaſing 
nor unpleaſing, expetible nor avoidable, yet we are 


good fire and Fear are not principal Paſſions, it will 


are according to Nature, and to be grieved at their 


. contrary to Nature; Pleaſure to thoſe who are . 


drawn by them, which could never be, if ſuch. 
Paſkons were the ſame with. Judgment. For we 
reject ] udgment when we diſapprove it, whether it 
ought to be ſo or otherwiſe. In the Definition is 
added, arifing from ſome Good or ſome Ill, becauſe 
of that which is mean or indiff-rent betwixt theſe, 
no Paſſion is ever excited in us. All Paſſions ar (- 
from that which ſeemeth good or ill. If we (@ 
Good preſent, we rejoice, if future, we deſire. On 
the contrary, if Ill be preſent, we grieve, if imm 
nent, we fear. | 

The ſimple Affections, and, as it were, Elements 
of the reſt, are two ; Pleaſure and Grief ; the reit 
conſiſt of theſe, Neither are Fear and Deſire to be 
numbered among the principal Paſſions, for he who 
ſeareth is not -whally deprived of Pleaſure, nor can 
a Man live the leaſt Moment, who deſpaireth to 
be freed or eaſed of ſome Iil. But it is more con- 
verſant in Grief and Sorrow, and therefore he who 
feareth, ſorroweth. But he who deſireth, like all 
thoſe who deſire or ex pot ſomething, is delighted, 
inſomuch as he is not abſolutely: confident ; and 
having not a firm Hope he is grieved. And if De- 


doubtleſs follow, that none of the other Affections 
are ſimple ; as Anger, Love, Emulation and the 
like; for in theſe, Pleakure and Gtief are manifeſt, 
as conſiſting ob them. . 
Moreover, of Paſſions, ſome are rough, other 
mild; the Mild are thoſe which are naturally in 
Men, and if kept within their Bounds, are neccfſa- 
ry and proper to Man, if they exceed vicious, Such 
are Pleaſure, Grief, Anger, Pity, Modeſty ; forit 
is proper to Man to delight in thoſe I bings which 


Contraries. Auger is neceſſary to repel and puniſh. 
an Injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity, A 
Ae us to decline ſordid Things. Other 
Paſſions are rough and preternatural, ariſing from 
ſome depraved or. perverſe Cuſtom. Such are ex · 
ceſſive Laughter, Joy in the Misfortunes of others, 
Hatred of Mankind. Theſe, whether intenſe or 
remiſs, after what Manner ſoever they are, are al- 
2 erroneous, and admit not any laudable Me- 
iocrity. | 
— and Grief, Plato writeth 
thus. Theſe Paſſions are excited in us by Nature. 
Grief and Sorrow happen to thoſe who are moved 


ſtored to the proper Conſtitution of their Natur. 
For he conceiveth the natural State of Man to con- 
fiſt in a Mean betwixt Pleaſure and Grief, not 
moved by either, in which State we live longeft. 
He aſſerteth ſeveral Kinds of Pleaſure, whereof ſome 
relate to the Body, others-to the, Soul. Again, uf 


Again, ſome proceed from the Remembrance of 
Things paſt, others from Hope of Things to cm 
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and unjuſt z others moderate, and joyned with Good, 
loweth Virtue. Now, becauſe moſt Pleaſures are 
naturally diſhoneſt, he thinks it not to be diſputed 
whether Pleaſure can be ſimply and abſolutely a 
Good, that being to be accounted poor, and of no 
Value, = is raiſed out of ONS he hath 

t a. principal primary Efſence ; for Pleaſuzg co- 
2 wh its contrary Grief, and is joyned 
with it . which could. not ba, if one were ſimply 
geod, the other ſimply ill. 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Forms of Common-Weglths. 


Of the Ferms of Common-wealths ; ſome are 
ſuppoſed only, and conceived by Abſtract from 
the reſt : Theſe he delivers in his Book of a Com- 
mon-wealth ; wherein he deſcribeth the firſt Con- 
cordant, the ſecond Diſeordant; enquiring which 
of theſe is the moſt excellent, and how they may 
be conſtituted ; he alfo divideth a Common- wealth, 
like the Soul, in Three Parts, Keepers, Defenders, 


and Artificers. The Office of the Firſt is to coun- 


ſel, to adviſe, to command; of the Second, to de- 
ſend the Common-wealth, upon Occaſion, by 
Arms, which anſwereth to the Traſcible Power : 
To the laſt belong Arts and other Services, He will 
have Princes to bg Philoſophers, and to contemplate 
the firſt Good, affirming, that ſo only they ſhall 
govern rightly : For Mankind can -never be freed 
from ill, unleſs either Philoſophers govern, or 
who govern be inſpired with Philoſophy after a 
Divine Manner. A Common-wealth is then go- 
verned beſt, and according to Juſtice, when each 
Part of the City performeth its proper Office ;_ ſo 
that the Prince give Laws to the People; the De- 
fenders obey them, and fight for them; the reſt 
willingly ſubmit to their Superiors, a 

Of a Common- wealth he aſſerteth five Kinds; 
the firſt, Ariſtocracy. when the Beſt rule ; the 
ſecohd, Timocracy, when the Ambitious ; the third, 
Democracy, when the People; the fourth, Olyger- 
ch, when a few ; the laft, Tyranny, which is the 
worſt of all, g l 

He deſcribeth likewiſe other ſuppoſed Forms of 
Common-wealth, as that in his k of Laws; 
and, that which reformeth others, in his Epiſtles, 
which he uſeth for thoſe Cities that in his Book of 
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Laws he faith are ſick : Theſe have a diſtin Place, 
and ſelect Men out of every Age, as according to 
the Diverſity of their Nature and Place ; they re- 
quire different Inſtitution, Education, and Arms. 
be Maritime People are to ſtudy Navigation and 
Sea- fight; the Iſland fighting on Foot; thoſe in 
mountainous Countries to uſe light Armour, thoſe 
en the Shore heavy 3 ſome of theſe to exerciſe 
fighting on Horſe-back : In this City be alloweth 
not a Community of Women, Thus is Poktick 
a Virtue, converſant bath in Action and Contem- 
plation; the End whereof is to conſtitute a City 
good, happy, and convenient to itſelf, It con- 
ſiders a great many Things; amongſt the reſt, 
whether War be to be waged or not. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
_ Of a Sophift. 


4 Itherto we have ſpoken of a Philoſopher, from 

whom a Sopbiſt difftereth ; in Manners, becauſe 
he teacheth young Men for Gain, and deſireth ra- 
| . In Matter; for a 
Philoſopher is converſant in thoſe Things which 
always are, and continually remain in the ſame 
manner; but a Sophiſt in that which is not; for 
which Reaſon he ſceketh Darkneſs, that he may 
not be known to be what he is, To Things that 
are, that which is not, is not oppoſed as contrary ; 
for it neither exiſteth, nor is participant of any Eſ- 
ſence, nor can be underſtood ; fo that if any Man 
endeavour to expreſs it in Words, or comprehend 
it by Thought, he is deceived, becauſe he putteth 

her Things contrary and repugnant ; yet that 
which. is not, as far as it is ſpoken, is not a pure 
Negation of that which is, but implieth a Relation 
to another, which in ſome manner is joyned to Ens ; 
ſo that unleſs we aſſume ſomething from that which 
is, to that which is not, it cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from other Things; but thus, as many Kinds as 
they are of Eus, ſo many are there of Non-Ens, 
becauſe that which is not an Ens is a Non-Ens., 


Thus much may ſerve for an Introduction into 
Plates Philoſophy ; ſome Things, perhaps, are ſaid 

orderly ; others diſperſedly, or confuſedly ; yet is 
all ſo laid down, that by thoſe which we have de- 
livered, the reſt of his Aſſertions may be found o 
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After ſ% ſerious a Diſcourſe, it will not be ami to give the Reader 
| i 4 2 ä — upon the ſame Subjett 


BEING A 


Platonich DISCOURSE, 


Written in ITALIAN 


By JOHN PICUS Earl of Miranduls 


In Explication of a SoM NE, 


By HIERONIMO BENIYIE NI. 


The FIRST PART. 
SECT 


every 

created Thing hath a three-fold Being ; Caſual, 
Formal, Participated. In the Sun there is no 
Heat, that "being but an Elementary Quality, not of 
_ tial Nature ; yet is the Sun the Cauſe and 
Fountain of all _ Fire is = by Nature, and 
= — ood is not hot of it ſelf, yet is 

2 ble of receiving that quality by Fi. Thus hath 

Heat its caſual, being in the Sun ; its formal in 2 
Fire, its apy rw of in the Fuel. The moſt noble 
and perfett of theſe is the Caſual ; and therefore 
4 iſts aſſert, t all Excellencies are in God 
oy this manner 0 being ; that in God is nothing, 
from him all things; that Intellect is not in him, 

but Jin be is the original Spring of every Intellef. 
Such is Plotinus's Meaning, when be affirms, * God 
neither underftands nor XN 3 that rs to Ar 

a formal Way, as Dionyſius Areopagi 

neither an intellectual nor — 
unſpeakably exalted above all Int 


led 
of Sect. II. 


PLatoniſts %. di 2 Creatures into three rs ees ; 


the firſt the Corporeal 5 
4 1 nd 68 We 


The laſt the Inviſible, 9 abſolutely 

Bad, which properly are called Jac fr (9 
Divines Angelical) Natures : Betwixt theſe is a 
mid Nature, which the incorporeal, inviſible, im- 
mortal, yet moveth Bodies, as being obliged to that 


1 * is the Principle of the Platoniſts, that 


8 but part 
and Know- 


Office, called, the Rational Soul; inferior to Angels, ter 


a Ennead, 6, Ib. 7. e. 3. k 


* 


to Bodies, ubjef? to 
above which is 6d 1525 elf, Hue and 27 
0 ms Creature, in whom Divinity hath a caſual 
7 _— ceding t1* Angels, it bath « 
formal Bein ce is derived into the rational ! 
Soul by Particide 5 of their Luſtre: Below which, 
no Nature can e, the Title of Divine 


Sec. III. 


FH AT the firſt of theſe three Natures cant P 

multiplied, who is but one; the Principal and 
Cauſe of 2 other Divinity is evidently proved by 
Platoniſts, Peripateticks, and other Divines. About 
the ſecond, (viz. the Angelick and Intellefual) Pla- 
toniſts diſagree. Some (as Proclus, Hermias, Sy- 
rianus, and many others) betwixt God and the ra- 
_ Soul, place a great Number of Creatures ; 
of theſe they call never vegan, Tatelligible, part 
— crual; which Terms Plato ſometimes confound- 
2 2 2 in bis Phazdo. Plotinus, Porphyrius, and 


ally the moſt LN Platoniſts, betwizt God and 
The Sout of the War only one Credture, which 
they call * Son een = — 


Dow a 
fer? the Number of * 
nite. 1 an 


to expreſs ; and ther 
"het enh be the 


Path ( 


Part V. 


Se, IV. 


E therefore, according to the Opinion of Plo- 
V. tinus, 883 not only by the beft Plachmifs, 
but even by Ariſtotle, and all the Arabians, eſpecially 
Avicenna, affirm, that God, from Eternity, pro- 
duced a Creature of incorporeal and intellectual Na- 
ture, as perfect as is 25 a created Being; 
bryond which he produced nothing; for, of the moſt 


ea Cauſe, the Effet muſt be moſt perfect; and 
the moſt perfet? can be but one: For, of two or more, 


it is not poſſeble but that ſhould be more or leſs perfect 
than the reft, otherwiſe they would not be twa, but 
the ſame. This Reaſon for our Opinion, I rather 
chooſe, than that which Avicen alledges, founded up- 
on this Principle, that from one Cauſe, as one, can 
proceed but one Effet. We conclude therefore, that 
10 Creature, but this nt Mind, proceeds immedi- 
ately from God; for, of all ather Effets ſung from 
this Mind, and all - Cauſes, it only 
the mediate Efficient. it by Plato, Hermes, and 
Zoroaſter, is called the Daughter of God, the Mind, 
Wiſdom, . Divine Reaſon, by ſome interpreted the 
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Nature will bear. And fince Animate Things are 
more perfect than the Inanimate; and of thoſe, the 
Rational than the Irrational; we muſt grant, this 
World hath a Soul * above all others. This is 
the firſt Rational Soul, which, tho Incorporeal, and 
Immaterial, is deſtined to the Function of governing 
and moving Corporeal Nature. Not free from the 
Body, as that Mind whence from Eternity it was de- 
rived, as was the Mind from God, Hence Plato- 
niſts argue, the World is eternal; its Soul being 


fuch, and not capable of being without a Body, that 


alſo be from Eternity. As likewiſe the Motion 
7 becauſe the Soul cannot be without 


moving. 
Set. VII. 


T HE antient Ethnick Theologians, who caſt Po- 

etical Veils over the Face of their Myſteries, ex- 
preſs — three Natures by other Names. Calum 
they call God in himſelf; he produced the firſt Mind, 
Saturn; Saturn, the Soul of the World, Jupiter. 
Cœlum implies Priority and Excellence, as in the 
Firmament, the fin Heaven. Saturn fignifies In- 
telle tual Nature, wholly employed in Contemplation. 


Word; not meaning (with our Divines) the Son of Jupiter, ave Life ; conſiſting in moving and go- 


Ged, he not being a Creature, 
equal with the Creator. 


Sect. V. 


ALE underflanding Agents have in themſelves the 
Form of that which they deſign to ect; as an 
Architect hath in his Mind a Figure of the Buildin 
be undertakes, which, as his Pattern, he erat 
ive to imitate. This Platoniſts call the Idea, or 
Exen:p/ar, believing it more perfect than that which 
is made after it; and this manner of Being, Ideal, 
or intelligible, the othey Material and Senfible. So 
that when a Man builds a Houſe, they a there 
are two, one Intellectual in the Workman's Mind; 


one Eſſence, co- 


the other ſenſible, which be makes in Stone, Wood, or more Names, as more 


the like ; expreſſing in that Matter the Form be hath 
caxceived, To this Dante alludes, * 


moſt perfect Being, 


25 that is, the Idea; . which 


, they-call this Mind, the Intelligible Varl. 
A Fer the Pattirn of that Mind, - they this 
. A > pr pe potettr pore "it muſt 
Lila, that 11 i 


e thereof be as perſect as its © 


verning all ſubordinate to it. The Properties of the 
two latter a with their Planets. * * — 
Men contemplative, Jupiter imperious. e Specu- 
lative bufied about Th above them, the Practict 
beneath them. | 


Sea. VIII. 


WII three Names are promiſcuouſly uſed upon 
theſe Grounds, In God we underfland fir 
his Excellence, which, as Cauſe, he hath abeve all 
bis Effect; for this he is called Cœlus. Secondly, 
the Produttion of thoſe Effects, which denotes Con- 
verſion towards Inferiors ; in this reſpect be is 1 
times called Jupiter; but with an Addition, Opti- 
mus Maximus. The hf Angelick Nature © hath 

iverfity. Every Creature 
amy and det; the firſt, Plato in Phile- 
bo, calls infinite; the ſecond, ſinite. All 


c- 
tions in the Mind are by reaſon of the firft ; all Per- 
feftions, from the latter. Her Operations are three- 


About Saperiors, the Contemplation of God; 


| — the Knowledge of herſelf ; about Inferiors, the 


Produftion and Care of this ſenſible World : Theſe 
three proceed from Aa. By Power fhe deſcends to 
make inferior Things; but in either Reſpect is firm 
within herſelf. In the twe firft, becauſe Contempla- 
tive, ſbe is called Saturn; in the third, Jupiter, a 
Name principally applied to her Power, as that Part 
from whence is derived the A Production of 
Things. For the ſame Reaſon is the Soul of the 
World, as ſbe contemplates herſelf or Superwrs, 
termed Saturn; as ſhe is employed in ordering worldly 
Things, Jupiter; and fince the Government of the 
Werld belongs properly to ber; the Contemplation b 4 
3 tit | 
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the Mind; therefore it the one abſolutely called Ju- 
piter, rhe other Saturn. 


Se, IX. 


1 8 HIS World therefore (as all other Creatures) 
conſifteth of a Soul and Body. The Body it all 
that we bebald, compounded of the 2 Elements. 
Theſe have their caſual Being in the Heavens (which 
con ſiſ not of them, as ſublunary Things; for then is 
would follow, that yr 4 inferior Parts were made 
before the celeſtial ; the Elements in themſelves being 
femple, by Concourſe caufing ſuch Things as are com- 
pounded of them : Their former being from the Moon 
down to the Earth; their participate and imperfett 
under the Earth, evident in the Fire, Air, and Wa- 
ter, Experience daily finds there; evinced by Natural 
Philaſaphers: To which the ancient T heologians æ- 
nigmatically allude by their four infernal Rivers, 
Acheron, Cocytus, Styx, and Phlegeton. 
We may divide the Body of the World into three 
Parts; celeftial, mundane, infernal. The Ground 
why the Poets feign the Kingdom of Saturn to be 
ſhared betwixt his three Sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto ; implying only the three-fold Variation of this 
corporeal World ; which as long as it remains under 
Saturn, that is, in its Ideal Intellectual Being, is 
one and undivided, and ſo more firm and potent; but 
falling into the Hands of his Sons, that is, changed 
to this material Being, and by them divided into three 
Parts, according to the triple Exiſtence of Bodies, is 
more infirm, and leſs potent, degenerating from a 
Spiritual to a Corporeal Eftate. The firſt Part, the 
Heavenly, they attribute to Jupiter; the laſt and 
loweſt to Pluto; the middle to Neptune. And be- 
cauſe in this Principality is all Generation and Cor- 
ruption, the T heologians expreſs it by the Ocean, 
ebbing or flowing continually; by Neptune underſftand- 
ing the Power or Deity that prefides over Generatt- 
on, Vet muſt we not imagine theſe to be different 
Souls, diſtinetiy informing theſe three Parts; the 
World herſelf being one, can bave but one Soul; 
which as it animates the ſubterraneal Parts, is called 
Pluto; the ſublunary, Neptune; the cœiglial, Ju- 
piter. Thus Plato in Philebo, avers by Jove, is un- 
derſtood a Regal Soul, meaning the principal Part 
of the World which governs the other. This Opini- 
on, the" only my own, I ſuppoſe is more true than the 
Expoſition of the Grecians. 68 


Set. X. 


N Ext that of the World, Platoniſts agu many 

other rational Souls, The eight principal are 
thoſe of the Heavenly Spheres, which, according to 
their Opinion, exceeded not that Number; conſiſting 
of the ſeven Planets, and the Starry Ord. 


a In Tinas. 


3 


F535 & TG 


Joining it to God, in a Manner reſi 


Theſe Flame of Love refined into an Angel. 


— 


Part v. 
are the nine _ the Poets; Calliope (the uni. 
verſal Soul of the World) is firfl, the other Eighy 


are diſtributed to their ſeveral Spheres. 
Set. XI. 


LAT Oo afferts, * That the Author of the Wort 
made the mundane, and all other rational Souls, 


P 


in one Cup, and of the fame Elements ; the univer. 
ſal Soul being moſt perfect, ours leaſt ; e Parts 
we may obſerve by this Diviſion. Man, the Chain 


that ties the World together, tis placed in the midſt; 
and ds all Mediums participate of their Extrean;, 
his Parts correſpond with the whole World ; thence 
called Microcolmus. In the World is, firſt, C 
real Nature, eternal in the Heavens ; Corruptible in 
the Elements, and their C s; @s Stones, M. 
tals, &c. Then Plants. The third Degree is if 
Beafts., The fourth, rational Souls. © The th, 
Angelical Minds. Above theſe is God, their Origin, 
In Man are likewiſe two Bodies, one eternal, the 
Platoniſts Vehiculum Ccœleſte, immedzately informed 
by the rational Soul; the other corruptible, ſubject ty 
Sight, conſiſting of the Elements: Then the vegeta- 
tive Faculty, by which generated and nouriſhed. The 
third Part is Sthſitive and Motive. The fourth, 
Rational ; by the Latin Peripateticks believed the 
laſt and maſt noble Part of the Soul : Yet, above that 
is the Intellectual and Angelick ; the moſt excellent 
Part whereof we call the Soul's Union, immediately 
z 0 
in the other Angels, Beaſts, and Plants. About 
theſe Platoniſts «fer 3 Proclus and Porphyrius ony 
o the rational Part to be immortal ; Zenocrates 
and Speuſippus the ſonſative alſo; Numenius and 
Plotinus, the whole Soul. 


Set. XII. 


124 have > Being in God, ther 
Formal in the fir Mind, their Participated in 
the rational Sul. In God they are net, but produced 
by him in the Angelick Nature; through this commu- 
nicated to the Soul, by whom illuminated, when ſb: 
—_ on her intellectual Parts, ſbe recerves the true 
orms of Things, Ideas. Thus differ the Souls of 


Men from the celeſtial ; theſe in their bodily Funcli- 


ons receds not from the Intellectual, at once conten- 
governing _ md m them, 
deſcend net. + Thoſe employed 
of Contempla a Science 


2 a f 
Senſe, to 1 of Errors. "Ther 
only Means of Releaſe from this Bondage, is, the d. 
matory Life ; which by ſenſevle-Beauties, exciting in 
the Soul a Remembrance of the Intellectual, raiſeth 
her from this terrene Life, to the eternal ; by the 


a & a a. 


The Second Parr. 
er. 


HE apprebenſiue Faculties of the Soul are 
employed about Truth and Falſboed ; aſſent- 

ing to one, diſſenting from the other. The 
firſt is Affrmation, the ſecond Negation. The De- 


ative converſe in good and ill, inclining to this, 


declining to that. The firſt is Love, the ſecond Hate. 
Lwe is diſtinguiſbed by its Objefs ; if of Riches, 
termed Covetouſneſs 3 of Honour, Ambition ; of bea- 
venly Things, Piety : of Equals, Friendſhip : Theſe 
we exclude, and admit no other Signification, but the 
Deſire to poſſeſs what in itſelf, or at leaſt in our 
Eſteem is fair; of a different Nature from the Love 
of God to bis Creatures, who comprehending all, can- 
mt Defire or want the Beauty and Perfetions of an- 
uber, and from that of Friends which muſt be re- 
cprocal. We therefore with Plato define it, ven 
T7 h, the Deſire of Beauty. Deſire is an Incli- 
nation to real or apparent Good. A. there are di- 
vers Kinds of Good, ſo of Defire. Love is a Species 
of Defire, Beauty of Good, Deſire is natural or 
owing. All Creatures have a particular * - 
m by Participation of the divine Goodneſs. is is 
their End, including that Degree of Felicity where- 
4 they are __— to "which Centre they tend. This 

efire we call natural; a great Teſtimony of divine 
Providence, by which they are unwittingly (as an 
frrnw by the Archer) directed to their Mark. With 
this all Creatures defire God, as being the original 
Gud imprinted, and participating in every Particu- 
lar, This is in every Nature, as more or leſs ca- 
fable ; addreſſed to Ends more or leſs noble; yet, is 
the ultimate End of all the ſame, to enjoy God, as 
far as they may: Thus, as the Pſalmiſt, Every 
Thing worſhips and praiſeth God; lite Suppliants, 
turning and ing themſelves up to him, ſaith 
Theodoret” 


Sea. II. 


HE other Species of Defire is employed only about 
T Things known, 42 by Nature, that to 
apprebenſtue Faculty, there might be a defiderative ; 
u embrace what it judgeth good, to refuſe what it 
tfteemeth evil ; in its own Nature inclined to good. 
None ever defires to be miſerable ; but the appreben- 
fre Virtue many Times miflaking evil for good, it 

ift falls out that the defiderative (in itſelf blind) 
&fires evil. This in ſome Senſe may be-ſard volunta- 
'y, for none can force it ; in another Senſe, not vo- 
ary, deceived by the Judgment of its * 
This ts Plato's Meaning, when be ſaith, * No Man 
Sins willingly, * as * 


_ 
* 


Kandg A vf l Aal 


% 


| Sect. III. 
T is the Property of every defiderative Virtue, 
that he who deſires, poſſeſſeth in Part the Thing 
be defires, in Part not; for, if be were wholly de- 
prived of its en, be would never defire it : This 
is verified two Ways. Firſt, nothing is defired un- 
leſs it be known ; and to know a Thing is in ſome 
art to pale it. o Ariſtotle, > The Soul is all, 
becauſe it knows all. And in the Pſalmiſt God 
ſaith, All Things are mine, I know them. Se- 
condly, there is always ſome Convenience and Reſem- 
blance betwixt the Defirer and Defired ; every 
Thing delights and preſerves itſelf by that, which by 
natural Affinity is moſt conformable to it; by its 
Contrary is grieved and conſumed. Love is not be- 
twixt Things unlike ; Repugnance of two oppeſite 
Natures is natural Hate; Hate is a Repugnance 
with Knowledge. Hence it followeth, that the Na- 


ture of the Deſired, is in ſome manner in the De- 


firer, otherwiſe there would be no Similitude betwixt 


them ; yet imperfectly; elſe it were vain for it to ſeek 
what it intirely poſſeſſeth. / 


SeR. IV. 
& Deſire generally follows Knowledge, ſo ſeveral 
Af Pb 0 


| ngs are annexed to ſcueral deſiring Pow- 
ers. We: diſtinguiſh the Knowing into three Degrees, 
Senſe, Reaſon, Intellect, attended by three deſidera- 
tive Virtues, Appetite, Election, Will. tite is 
in Brutes, Election in Men, Will in Angels. The 
Senſe knows only corporeal Things, the Appetite only 
defires ſuch ; the Angelick Intellect is wholly intent 
on Contemplation of ſpiritual Conceptions, not inclin- 
ing to material Things, but when diueſted of Matter, 
and ſpiritualia d, their Will is only fed with intem- 
poral ſpiritual Good. Rational Nature is the Mean 
betwixt theſe Extremes; © ſometimes deſcending to 
Senſe, ſometimes elevated to Intellect; by its ' own 
Election complying with the Defires of which ſhe 
pleaſeth, Thus it appears, that corpereal Objects 
are 1 by ſenſual Appetite, or Election of 
Reaſon, inclining to Senſe ; Incorporea] by Angelick 
Will, or the Eleftion of Reaſon, elevated to intel- 
leftual Height. 


Sea. V. 
BE in general, is, a Harmony reſulting from 
ſeveral Things proportionably concuring co 


d De anima, 3. 9. 
E e 


conſtitut e 
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conſtitute a Third. In reſþef? of which Tempera- 
ment, and Mixture of various Natures, agreeing in 


the Compoſition of one, every Creature is fair ; and 
mn this * no ſimple Being is beautiful, not God 


himſelf; this Beauty begins after him, ariſing from 
Contrariety, withzut which is no Cempeſitien; it be- 
ing the Unim of Contraries, a friendly Enmity, a 
diſagrecing Cocord; whence Empedocles makes Di 
cord and Concord the Principles of all Things; by the 
firſt underflanding the Variety e the Natures com- 
pounding; by the ſecond, their Union ; adding, that 
in Cod only there is no Diſcord, he not being the Uni- 
f ſeveral Natures ; but, a' pure uncompounded 
tity, In theſe Compoſitions the Union. neceſſarily 
tr odeminates over the Contraricty, otherwiſe the Fa- 
brick wenld be diſſolved. Thus in the Fiftions of 
the Poets, Venus loves Mars; this Beauty cannot 
ſubſet without Contraricty ; ſhe curbs and moderates 
tim, this Temperament allays the Strife betwixt theſe 
Contrarics. And in Aftralogy, Venus is placed next 
70 Mars, to check his deſtructive Influence ; as Jupi- 
ter next Saturn, te abate his Malignity, I Mars 


were always ſubject to Venus (the Contrariety of that Love of celeſtial Beauty in the Soul, is nat c- 


Principles to their due Temper) nothing would ever 
be diſſolued. | 


Set. VI. 


His is Beauty in the largeſt Senſe, the ſame with 
Harmony; tobence Ged is ſaid to have framed 

the World with muſical harmonious Temperament. 
But Harmony properly implies a melodious Agreement 
of Voices ; and Beauty in a ſtrict Acceptation relates 
to a proportianable Concord in viſible Things, as Har- 
mony in audible. The Defire of this Beauty is Love; 


ariſing only from one knowing Faculty, the Sight ; 


and that gave Plotinus, (Ennead. 3. lib. 5. 3.) 
occaſion to derive yes Love, from d tacis Sight. Here 
the Platoniſt may object, If Love be only of viſible 
Things, how can it be applied to Ideas, inviſible 
Natures ? We anſwer, Sight is twofold, corporeal 
and ſpiritual ; the firft is that of Senſe, the other 
the intellectual Faculty, by which we agree with An- 
gels; this Platoniſts call Sight, the corporeal being 
only an Image of this, So Ariſtotle, Intellect is 
that to the Soul which Sight is to the Body. Hence 
is Minerva ( iſdom) by Homer called yAaunwmis, 
Brigbt- ey d. With this Sight Moſes, St. Paul, and 
other Saints, beheld the Face of Gd; this Divines 
cali intellectual, intuitive Cognition, the beatifical 
Vitian, the Reward of the Righteous. 


Sect. VII. 


AS Sight, fo Beauty (its Objet) is twofo'd, the 


two Venus's celebrated by Plato [Sympol.] and 
our Poet) ſenſible, called Vulgar Venus. Intellectual 
in Ideas (which are the Object of the Intellect, as 
Colour of Sight) named Celeſtial Venus. Leus alſo 


A T Q Part v 
is twofold, Fulgar and Cel:flial ; for as Plato ſaith 


[Sympoſ. ] There muſt neceſſarily be as many Lo- 
vers as Veuus's. 


Set. VIII. 


Venus then is Beauty, whereof Laue is generated. 
properly bis. Mother, — Beauty is the Cau(; 
of Love, not as lr Principle of this 4d, 5 
ove, but as its Objeft ; the Soul being the efficient 
Cauſe of it, as of all his Atts ; Beauty the material 


For in Philoſophy, the efficient is aſſimilated to the 
Father, the material to the * 


Sect. IX. 


Eleftial Love is an intellectual Defire of i 
C Beauty : Ideas (as we ſaid e, % Par 
terns of Things in God, as in their Fountain ; inthe 
Angelick Mind, eſſential ; in the Soul by Participa- 
tion, which with the Subſtance partakes of the Ideas 
and Beauty of the fir Mind. Hence it 


leftial Love eftly, but the neareſt e of it, 
15 trueſt Being is with the Deſire 7 4221 
in the firſt Mind, which Gad immediate adorns 


with Ideas. 
Seat; X. 


Ove (/aith Plato) was, beget on Penia,. Piru 
(the Son of Metis) in Jupiter's. Orchard, being 
drunk with Nectar, when the Gods met to celebrate 
Venus's Birth. Nature in itſelf inform, when it 
receives Form from God is the Angelick Mind; this 
Form is Ideas, the firſt Beauty; which inthis Di- 
ſcent from their divine. Fountain, mixing with a dif- 
ferent Nature, become infuſed The firft Ming, 
by its Opaciouſneſs eclip/ing their. Luſtre, deſires that 
Beauty which they have. left ; this Defire is Low; 
begot when Porus the Affluence of Ideas muxed with 
Penia, the Indigence of that inform Nature we term- 
ed Jupiter, (1. 8.) in whoſe Garden the Ideas ar: 
planted, with thoſe the fin Mind adorned, was by 
tbe Ancients named, Paradiſe ; te which contempla- 
tive Life and eternal, Felicity. Zoroaſtres inviting us, 
_ ſaith, Seek, ſeek. Paradiſe, Our Divines transfer 
it to the Cœlum Empyreum, the Seat. of the hajjy 
Souls, whoſe Bleſſedneſs conſiſis in Contemplation and 
Perfectian of the. Intelleft, according. 10 Plato. Thi 
7 1 5 Venus: Birtb-dar, that it, — 
the i the imer fact, is infuſed into t 
Angelick Mind. | > ang, a Sa nd grown 10 
Perfectian. All the Gods aſſembled at this, Fealt, 
that is, their Ideas, (as. by Saturn we, 
both the Planet and his Idea) an. Expreſſion horrow- 
ed from Parmenides. Theſe Gods then are thi 
Ideas that precede Venus („e is the Beauty and 
Grace: reſulting from their. Variety.) Invited to 3 


Part V. 
Banquet. of Nectar and Ambroſia, Theſe whom 
Grd feaſts with Nectar and Ambroſia, are eternal 
Brings, the reſt not; 1 Ideas of the Angelict 
Mind, are the fr Eternals ; Porus was drunk with 
Nectar, this ideal Affluence fill d with Eternity; 
other Ideas were not admitted to the Feaſt, nor 
mdued with Immortality. 

the ſame Grounds ſaith, Love was 
horn before all other Gods, in the Boſom of Chaes : 
Becauſe Nature full of indiftin# imperfett Forms 
(the Mind repleniſhed with confuſed 1deas) defires 


SR, XI. 


THE Angelick Mind defires to make theſe Tdeas 
perfect, tohieb can only be done by Means op- 
pofite to the Cauſes 7 their I, ection, theſe are 
Receſſion from their Principle, and Mixtion with a 
cmtrary Nature. Their Remedy, Separation from 
the unlike Nature, and Return and Conjunction (as 
far as poſſible) with God. Lave, the Defire of this 
Beauty, excites the Mind to Converſian and Re-union 
with him, Every Thing is more perfect as nearer 
its Principle; this is the firſt Circle. The Ange- 
lick Mind, proceeding from the Union of God, by 
Revolution of imtrinfical Knowledge, returneth to him. 
Which with the Ancients is Venus adulta, grown to 
Perfection, Every Nature that may have this Con- 
verſion, is a Circle; ſuch alone are the Intellect and 
Rational, and therefore only capable of Felicity, the 
otaining _— Principle, their ultimate End 
and bighef# Good, This is peculiar to immortal Sub- 
finnces, for the material (as both Platoniſts and Pe- 
ripateticks grant) have nat this Reflection upon them- 
ſelves or their Principle. Theſe (the Angelick Mind 
and rational Soul) are the two intelligible Circles ; 
anſwerable to whieh in the en World are two 
mere ; the tenth Heaven immovable Image of the firſt 
Circle; the celeflial Bodies that are moveable, image 
1 The firſt Plato mentions not, as tubol- 
different and irrepreſentable by cal Nature. 
- by 2 in Timæo he ſaith, That all the Cir- 
of this viſible Heaven (by him diſtinguiſbed into 
the fixed Sphere and ſeven Planets) repreſent as ma- 
ny Circles in the rational Soul. | 
Some attribute the Name of Circle to God ; by the 
ancient T beologifts called Cœlus; being a Sphere 
which comprebends' all, as the utmiff Heaven in- 
cludes the World. | 
In one reſpect this agters with God, in another 
nt ; the Property of beginning from a Point and re- 
turneng to * is _ fo him, — Fer no Be- 
ning, is bt that indivi oint 
which all Circler betta, and to — #hey — 
And in this Senſe it is likewife inconſiſtent with ma- 


terial Things, they have a Beginning, but cannot re- 
r „ IIs W 


In many other Properties it agrees with Ged; be 
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is the moſt perfect of Beings, this of Figures ; neither 


admit Additimm. The laſt Sphere is the Place of all 
Bodies, God of all Spirits. The Sul (ſay Platon- 
ifts) ts not in the Body, but the Body is in the Soul, 
the Soul in the Mind, the Mind in God, the utms/t 
Place; who is therefore named by the Cabaliſis, 


DPD. 
Set, XII. 


1 HE three Graces are Handmaids to Venus; 

Thalia, Euphroſyne, Aglaia; Firidity, Glad- 
neſs, Splendor ; Properties attending Ideal Beauty. 
Thalia is the Permanence of every Thing in its entire 
Being ; thus is Youth called green, Man being then 
in his perfect State, which decays as his Years en- 
creaſe, mto his laſt Diſſolution. Venus is Propor- 
tion, uniting all Things; Viridity, the Duration of 
it. In the Ideal World, where is the firſt Venus, 
is alſo the firſt Viridity; for no Intelligible Nature 
recedes from its Being by growing old. It communi- 
cates this Property to ſenſible Things, as far as they 
are capable of this Venus, that is, as long as their 
due Proportion continues. The two other Properties 
of Ideal Beauty are Iiluftration of the Intellect, Ag- 
laia ; Repletion of the Will with Defire and Foy, 
Euphrofyne. 

Of the Graces, one is Fre looking toward us : 
The Continuation of our Being is no refles Aft. The 
other two with their Faces from us, ſeeming to return ; 
the Operations of the Intellett and Will are reflexive. 
. returns from us to 


Set. XIII. 
VEnus is ſaid to be born of the Sea, Matter, the 


Inform Nature whereof every Crea ture is com- 
d, is repreſented by Water, continually flew- 
ing, eaſily receptable of any Ferm. This being fir/t 
in the Angelick Mind, Angels are many Times ex- 
preſs d by Water, as in the Pſalms, The Waters a- 
bove the Heavens praiſe God continually, ſ½ inter- 
preted by Origen; and ſome Platoniſts expound the 
Ocean (fiiled by Homer, Father of Gods and Men) 
this Angelick Mind, Principle, and Fountain of all 
other Creatures; Gemiſtius, Neptune; as Com- 
mander of all Waters, 4 all Minds, Angelical and 
Human. This is that living Fountain, wheresf be 
that drinketh ſhall never hf ; theſe are the Waters 
thereon (David ſaith) God hath founded the World. 


Sect. XIV. 


POrus (the Afluence of Ideas proceeding from God) 
is filed by Plato the Son of Metis, (Counſel!) in 
Imitation of the &ripture; whence our Saviour, 
Dionyſius Areopagus, is termed the Angel of Coun- 
ſel, that is, the Meſſenger of God the Father. So 
Avicen' calli the f Cauſe contiliative, the Mind 
not bauing Ideas from itſelf, but from God, by wheſe 
e Caunſel 
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Counſel ſhe receiveth Knowledge and Art to frame 
this viſible Merid. 


Set, XV. 
LS VE, * according to Plato, is Youngeſt and 


Oldeſt of the Gods. They, as all other Things, 
habe a twa-feld Being, Ideal, and Natural. The 


firſt Gad in his natural Being was Love, who di- 


ſpenſed theirs ta all the reſt; the laſt in his Ideal. 


Love was born in the Deſcent of the Ideas into the 
Angelick Mind, which could not be perfect till they, 
its Eſſence, were made ſo by Love's Converſion to God. 
The Angelick Mind owing its Natural Being to Love, 
the other Gods wha ſucceeded this Mind, neceſſarily 
are younger than He in their natural Being, though 
they precede him in their Ideal, as not born til theſe 
Ideas, though imperfectly, were joined to the informed 


Nature. 
Set, XVI. 


d T HE Kingdom of Neceſſity is faid to be before 

that of Love. Every Creature conſifts of two 
Natures, Material, the imperfect, (which we here 
underſtand by Neceſſity) and Formal, the Occaſion of 
Perfection. That whereof it met partakes is ſaid 
to be prodominant, and the Creature to be ſubject to 
it. Hence is Neceſſity (Matter ) 7 ed to reign 
when the Ideas were imperfect, and all Imperfections 
to happen during that Time. All Perfections after 
Love began his Reign; for, when the Mind was by 
him converted to God, that which before was imper- 
fect in her, was perfected. 


Set. XVII. 


ENUS is faid to command Fate. The Or- 
der and Concatenation of Cauſes and Effect: 
in this ſenſible World, called Fate, depends on the 
Order of the Intelligible World, Providence. Hence 
Platoniſts place Providence (the ordering of Ideas) 
in the firſt Mind, depending upon Gad, its ultimate 
End, to which it leads all other Things. Thus Ve- 
nus, being the Order of thoſe Ideas, whereon Fate, 
the World's Order, depends, commands it. 

Fate is divided into three Parts, Clotho, Lache- 
ſis, and Atropos. That which is one in Providence, 
indiviſible in Eternity, when it comes into Time and 
Fate, is diviſible into Paſt, Preſent, and Future. 
Others apply Atropos to the fixed Sphero, Clotho to 
the ſeven Planets, Lacheſis to ſublunary Things. 

Temporal, Corporeal Things only are ſubjected to 
Fate; the Rational Scul being Incorporeal, predomi- 
nates over it, but is ſubjected to Providence, to ſerve 
which 1s true Liberty; by whom the Will (obeying 
its Laws) is led to the Acquiſition of her deſired End. 
And as often as ſhe endeavours to looſe berſelf from 
this Servitude, of Free, fhe becomes a Servant and 


3 Sympoſ, 


Lt 


b Plat, Sympoſ. 


Part v. 
Slave to Fate, of whom before ſbe was the Mitre; 
To deviate from the Laws of Providence, is to for. 
ſake Reaſen to follow Senſe and Irrational Appetit 
which being corporeal, are under Fate. H. that 

ſerves theſe, is much more a Servant than- thoſe by 


ſerves. 
Set. XVIII. 


A S from God Ideas deſcend into the Angelick Mind, 

by which the Love of Intellectual Beauty is begs 
in her, called Divine Love; ſo the ſame Ideas de. 
ſcend from the Angelick Mind into the Rational Sul, 
fo much the more imperfect in ber, as ſhe wants 
Angelical Perfection, From theſe ſprings Human 
Love. Plato diſcourſeth of the firft, Plotinus of the 
latter; who by the ſame Argument whereby he proves 
Ideas not Accidental, but Subſtantial in the Angelick 
Mind, evinceth likewiſe the ſpecifical Reaſons, the 
Ideas in the Soul to be ſubſtantial, terming the Saul 
Venus, as having a ſpecious ſplendid Love, in Re- 
ſpect of theſe ſpecifical Reaſons. 


Set. XIX. 


Fe Love is the Appetite of ſenſible 

through corporeal Sight. The Cauſe 4 this 
Beauty is the viſible Heaven by its moving Power. 
As our motive Faculty conſiſts in Muſcles and Nerve 
(the Inſtruments of its Operation) ſo the Motive Fa- 
culty of Heaven is fitted with a Body proper for Cir- 
cular Sempiternal Motion; through which the 
Soul (as a Painter with his Pencil) changeth this 
inferior Matter into various Forms. Thus vulgar 
Venus (the Beauty of material Forms) hath ber ca- 
fual Being from the moving Power of the Heavens, 
her Formal from Colour, enlighten'd by the viſible 
Sun, as Ideas by the Inviſible: ber Participate in 
the Figure and juſt Order of Parts communicated 1 
Sight by Mediation of Light and Colour, by whoſe 


Intereſt only it procures Love. 
Set. XX. 
A® when the Ideas deſcend into the Mind, there 


 ariſeth a Defire of enjoying that whence 
this Ideal Beauty comes, £ — the — ſenſ 
ble Beauty flow into the Eye, there ſprings a twa-fold 
Appetite of Union with that, whence this Beauty 1 
derived, one — the other rational, tbe Princi- 
ples of beaſlial and humane Love. If we fallow 
Senſe, we judge the Body wherein we behold this 


Beauty, to be its Fountain, whence proceeds a Defirt 


of Coition, the moſt intimate Union with it. This is 
the Love of irrational Creatures. But Reaſon knows, 
that the Body is ſo far from being its Original, that 
it is deſtructive to it, and the more it is ſever 
the Body, the more it enjoys its own Nature 
Dignity. We muft not fix with the Species of Seng 


c Plat. Sympoſ, 


1 


Part V. | 
in the Body, but refine that Species from all Reliques 
of carporeal Infection. 

And becauſe Man may be under ſtood by the Rati- 
inal Soul, either. con ſidered apart, or in its Union to 
the Body. In the firſt Senſe, humane Love is the 
Image of the Celeftial ; m the ſecond, Defire of ſen- 
lle Beauty; this being by the Soul abſtracted from 
Matter, and (as much as its Nature will allow) 
made Intellectual. The greater Part of Men reach 
no higher than this; others mare perfect, remembring 
that more perfett Beauty which the Soul (before im- 
merſed in the Body) beheld, are inflamed with an in- 
credible Deſire of reviewing it; in Purſuit whereof, 
they ſeparate themſelves as much as poſſible from the 
Bedy, of which the Soul (returning to its firſt Dig- 
nity) becomes abſolute Miftreſs. This is the Image 
of celeftial Love, by which Man ariſeth from one 
Perfection to another, till his Soul (whelly united to 
the Intellect) is made an Angel. Purged from ma- 
terial Droſs, and transformed into ſpiritual Flame 
hy this Divine Power, he mounts up to the Intelligible 
Heaven, and happily refts in his Father's Boſom. 


Set, XXI. 


Fur Love is only in Souls immerſed in Matter, 
and overcome by it, or at leaſt hindered by Per- 
turbations and Paſſions.  Angelick Love is in the In- 
tele, eternal as it. Yet but inferr'd, the greater 
Part turning from the Intelle& to ſenſible Things, 
ond corporeal Cares, But £ ect are theſe cele- 
flial Souls, that they can diſcharge both Functions, 
rule the Body, yet not be taken off from Contemplati- 
en of Superiors. Theſe the Poets ſignify by Janus 
with two Faces, one looking forward upon ſenſible 
Things, the other on intelligible. Leſs perfect Souls 
have but one Face, and when they turn that to the 
Bech, cannot ſee the Intellect, being deprived of their 
Contemplation ; when to the Intellect, cannot ſee the 
Body, neglefting the Care thereof. Hence thoſe Souls 
that muſt forſake the Intellect, to apply themſelves to 
corporeal Government, are by Divine Providence con- 
fined to cadugue, corruptible. Bodies ; ed from 
which, they may in a fbort Time, if they foul not 
themſelves, return to their Intellectual Felicity. Other 
s, not bindered from Speculation, are tied to eter- 
nal incorruptible Bodies. 

 Celeftial Souls then ( defigned by Janus as the Prin- 
aples of Time, Motion intervening) behold the [deal 
Beauty in the Intellect, to love it perpetually; and in- 
ferior ſenſible Things, not to defire their Beauty ; but 
to communicate this ather to them. Our Souls, before 
united to the Body, are in like manner double- faced 3 
but are then, as it were, cleft aſunder, retai 


but 
me; which, as they. turn-to-either. Objeft, ſenſual or 


intellectual, is deprived of the other. 

Thus is vulgar. Love inconſiſtent with the celeflial ; 
and num, raviſped at the aght of intellectual Beau- 
h, become blind to ſenſible ; implied by Callimachus, 
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Hymn 5. in the Fable of Tyreſias, wh? viewing 
Pallas naked, loft his Sight; yet, by her, was made 
a Prophet, clgſing the Eyes of his Body, ſhe opened 
thoſe of his Mind, by which he beheld both the preſent 
and future. The Ghoft of Achilles, which inſpired 
Homer with all Intellectual Contemplations in Poe- 
try, deprived him of corporeal Sight. | 
Though celeſtial Love liveth eternally in the Intel- 
left of every Soul, yet only theſe few make uſe of it, 
who declining the Care of the Body, can, with St, 
Paul, ſay, Whether in the Body, or out of the Bo- 
dy they know not. To which State a Man ſome- 
times arrives, but continues there but a while, as we- 


fee in Eccleſiaſtes. 


Set, XXII. 

T* in our Soul (naturally indifferent to ſenſibld 

or intelligible Beauty) there may be three Loves; 
one in the Intellect, Angelical ; the ſecond Human ; 
the third Senſual, The two latter are converſant. 
about the ſame Object, corpareal Beauty; the ſenſuat 
frxeth its Intention wholly in it; the human it 
rates it from Matter. The greater Part of Man- 
kind go no further than theſe two ; but they whoſe 
Underflandings are purified by Philoſophy, knowing © 


ſenſible Beauty to be but the Image of another more 


erfect, leave it, and deſire to ſee the celeſtial, e 
2 they have SIE 2 their . 
brance, 7 they perſevere in this mental Elevation, 
they finally obtain it; and recover that, which tho 
in them from the Beginning, yet they were not ſen- 


ſible of, being directed by other Objects. 


The Sonnet. 


I. 

Love, (whoſe: Hand guides my Heart's ftriQ-: - 
Reins, 

Nor, tho* he govern it, diſdains 
To feed the Fire with pious Care 
Which firſt himſelf enkindled there.) 
Commands backward Soul to tell 
What Flames within her Boſom dwell ; - 
Fear would perſuade her to decline 
The Charge of ſuch a high Deſign ; . 
But all her weak Reluctance fails, 
*Gainft greater Force no Force avails. - 
Love to advance her Flight will lend 
Thoſe Wings by which he did deſcend - 
Into my Heart, where he to reſt, 
For ever, long ſince built his Neft : 
I, what from thence he dictates, write, 
And draw him thus by his own Light. 


N. 
Lee flowing from the ſacred Spring 
Of uncreated Good, I fing ; ; 
When born; how Heaven he moves; the Soul + 
Informs, and doth the World controul.; .. 3 
4 


3 
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Ho cloſcly lurking in the Heart, 

ich his ſharp Weapons ſabtle Art 
From heavy Earth he Man unties, 
Enforcing him to reach the Skies. 
How kindled, how he flames, how burns, 
By what Laws guided now he turns 

To Heav'n, now to the Earth deſcends, 
Now reſts *twixt both, to neither bends, 
Apollo, thee I invocate, 
Bowing beneath ſo great a Weight. 
Love, guide me through this dark Deſign, 
And imp my ſhorter Wings with thine, 


III. 
When from true Heaven the ſacred Sun 
Into th' Angelick Mind did run, 
And with enlwen'd Leaves adorn, 
Beſtowing Form on his Firſt-born. ; 


Inflaming by innate Deſires, 


She to her chiefeſt Good aſpires ; 

By which Rev-rhon her rich Breaſt 

With various Figures is impreſt; 

And by this Love exalted turns 

Into the Sun for whom ſhe burns, 

This Flame, rais'd by the Light that ſhin'd 
From Heaven into th' Angelick Mind, 

Is eldeſt Love's religious Ray, 

By Wealth and Want begot that Day, 


When Heav'n brought forth the Queen, whoſe 


Hand 
The Cyprian Sceptre doth command. 


IV. 

TH. born in amorous Cypris Arms, 

The Sun of her bright Beauty warms. 
From this our firſt Deſire accrues, 
Which in new Fetters caught, purſues 
The honourable Path that guides 
W here our eternal Good refides. 
By this the Fire, through whoſe fair Beams 
Life from above to Mankind ſtreams, 
Is kindled in our Hearts, which glow 


Dying, yet dying greater grow ; 


By this immortal Fountain flows, 

W hich all Heaven forms below, beſtows ; 
By this deſcends that Shower of Light 
Which upwards doth our Minds invite ; 
By this th' eternal Sun inſpires, 

And Souls with ſacred Luſtre fires, 


V. 
A God doth to the Mind diſpence 

Its Being, Life, Intelligence, . 
So doth the Mind the Soul acquaint 
How tunderſtand, to move, to paint; 
She thus prepar'd the Sun that ſhines 
In the eternal Breaſts Deſigns, 
And here what ſhe includes d fuſes, 
Exciting every Thing that uſes 


Motion and Senſe (beneath her State) 

To live, to know, to operate. 

Inferior Venus hence took Birth; 

Who ſhines in Heaven, but lives on 

And o'er the World her Shadow ſpreads : 
The elder in the Sun's Glaſs reads 

Her Face, through the confuſed Skreen 


Of a dark Shade obſcurely ſeen ; 


She Luftre from the Sun receives, 
And to the other Luſtre gives; 


. Celeſtial Love on this depends, 


The younger, vulgar Love attends. 
VI. 


| FOrm'd by th' eternal Look of God, 


From the Sun's moſt ſublime Abode, 
The Soul deſcends into Man's Heart, 
Imprinting there with wond'rous Art 
What Worth ſhe borrow'd of her Star, 
And brough in her celeſtial Car ; 


. As well as human Matter yields, 


She thus her curious Manſion builds; 
Yet all thoſe Flames from the divine 


: Impreſſion differently decline: 


The Sun, whoſe figur'd here, his Beams 


Into another's Boſom ſtreams ; 
In whoſe agreeing Soul he ſtays, 


And gilds it with his virtuous Rays, 
The Heart in which Affection bred, 
Is thus by pleaſing Error fed. 


VII. 

THE Heart where pleaſing Error reigns, 

This Object as her Child maintains, 
By the fair Light that in her ſhines 
(A rare ccleſtial 2 refines ; 
And by Degrees at laft doth bring, 
To her firſt Splendors facred ſpring : 
From this divine Look, one Sun paſſes 
Through three retulgent Burning-glaffes, 
Kindling all Beauty, which the Spirit, 
The Body, and the Mind inherit. 
The rich Spoils, by th* Eye firſt caught, 
Are to the SouPs next Hand-maid 


Who there reſides : She to the Breaſt 


Sends them; reform'd but not expreſs d: 
The Heart from Matter Beauty takes, 
Of many one Conception makes; 
And what were meant by Nature's Laws 
Diſtinct, ſhe in one Picture draws. 


VIII. 
T Heart by Love allur'd to fee 
Within herfel- her Progeny ; 
This, like the Sun's reflecting Rays 
Upon the Water's Face ſurveys ; 
Yet ſome divine, tho' clouded Light 
Seems here to twinkle, and invite 


The 
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The pious Soul, a Beauty more 
Who ſees nc; donger his dim Shade 

Upon the Earth's vaſt Globe diſplay'd,.. 
But certain Luſtre of the true 

dun's trueſt Image now in View. 

The Soul thus entring in the Mind, . 
There ſuch Uncertainty doth find: 

That ſhe to clearer Light applies 

Her Aims, and near the firſt Sun flies : 
She by his Splendor beauteous grows, 

By loving whom all Beauty flows 


OS > T Wo. 
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Upon the Mind, Soul,, World, and all 
Included in this ſpacious Ball. 


IX. 
BUN. hold! Love ſtops the ſorward Courſe 
That me beyond my Scope would force. 
Great Power ! Tf any Soul appears 
Who not alone the Blofſoms wears, 
But of the rich Fruit is poſſeſt, 
Lend him thy Light, deny the reſt. 


The TüIRD PART. 


Sciences; vulgar Love to natural or mo- 
ral Philoſophy ; divine, to Theology or 
Metaphyſicks. Solamun diſcourſeth excellently of 
the firſt n Eccleſiaſtes, as a natural Philoſopher ; in 
his Prcverbs as a moral; of the ſecond in his Can- 


T* of both Loves belongs to different 


ticles, eſteemed the moſt divine of all the Songs in 


Scripture, 


Stanz J. 


The chief Order eſtabliſhed by divine Wiſdom 


in created Things, is, that every inferior Nature 


be immediately governed by the ſuperior, whom, 


whilſt it obeys, it is guarded from all Ill, and led, 


without any. Obſtruction, to its. determinate Felici- 
ty; but, if through too much Affection to its own 
Liberty, and defire to prefer the licentious Life be- 
fore the profitable, it rebel from the ſuperior Na- 
ture, it falls into a double Inconvenience. Firſt, 
like a Ship given over by the Pilot, it lights ſome- 


times on one Rock, ſometimes on another, without 


Hope of reaching the Port. Secondly, it loſeth 


the Command it had over the Natures ſubjected to 


it, as it hath deprived'its Superior of his. Irratio- 
nal Nature is ruled by another, unfit for its Im- 
perfection to rule any. God by bis ineffable Ex- 
cellence provides for every Thing, himſelf needs 
not the Providence oſ any other. Betwixt the two 
Extremes, God and Brutes, are Angels and ratio- 
nal Souls, governing others, and governed by others. 
The firſt Hierarchy of Angels immediately illumi- 
nated by God, enlighten 


Obe, as Guardians.of Men) are ſet over us as we 
over [rrationals: 80 Pſal. viii, Whilſt the Angels 


continued ſubject to the. divine Power, they retain-- 


Leif 
Love of his own 
with God, and to 


the next under them; the 
laſt (by Platomfis termed Demons, by the Hebrews + 


had over others, ſeeing us freed from their Empire, 
enviouſly every Hour inſidiate our Good. The 
ſame Order is in the leſſer World, our Soul: The 
inferior Faculties are directed by the Superior, whom 
following they err not. The imaginative corrects 
the Miſtakes of outward Senſe; Reaſon is illumi- 
nated by the Intellect, nor do we at any Time miſ- 
carry, but when the imaginative will not give Cre- 
dit to Reaſon, or Reaſon, confident of itſelf, reſiſts 
the Inteliet In the Defiderative the Appetiters go- 
verned by the Rational, the Rational by the Intel- 
lectual, which our Poet implies, ſaying, 


[Love, whoſe Hand guides my Heart ftrict Reins. ] 


The Cognoſcitive Powers are ſeated in the Head, 
the Deſiderative in the Heart. In every well or- 
dered Soul, the Appetite is governed by intellectual 
Love, implied by the Metaphor of Reins, borrowed + 
from Plato in his Phedrus. 


[Love to advance my Flight, will lend 
The Wings by which he did aſcend - 
Into my Heart ———] ] 


When any ſuperior Virtue is faid to deſcend, we 
imply not that it leaves its own Heighth to come 
down to us, but draws us up to it ſelf ; its deſcend- 
ing to us, is our aſcending to it; otherwiſe ſuch 
Conjunction would be the Imperfection of the Vir- 
tue, not the Perfection of him who receives it. 


II. 


Love flowing the ſacred Spring 
97 Laces, poo — ] 


From the Fountain of Divine Goodneſs into our 
Souls, in which that Inſtux is terminated-- 


[ When born, &c.] 5 ' 
Tho 
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The Order, Participation, Converſion of Ideas. 


See Part 2. Sect. 


how Heaven he moves, the Soul 
Informs, and doth the World controul.] 


Of theſe three Properties, Love is not the Effi- 


. cient. God produceth the Ideas in the Angelick 


Mind, the Mind illuſtrates the Soul with ideal 


Beauty; Heaven is moved by its proper Soul; but 


without Love, theſe Principles do not operate ; he 
is the Cauſe of the Mind's Converſion to God, 
and of the Soul's to the Mind ; without which the 
Ideas would not deſcend into the One, nor the 
ſpecifick Reaſons into the Other; the Soul not i 
luminated by theſe, could not elicite this ſenſible 
Form out of Matter by the Motion of Heaven. 


III. 


When the firſt Emanation from God (the Plenty 
of Ideas) deſcended into the Angelick Mind, ſhe, 
deſiring their Perfection, reverts to God, obtaining 
of him what ſhe covets; which the more fully ſhe 
poſſeſſeth, the more fervently ſhe loves. This De- 
ſire (Celeſtial Love) born of the obſcure Mind and 
Ideas, is explained in this Stanza : 


[true Heaven—] 
God who includes all created Beings, as Heaven 


all ſenſible, lib. 2. Se. only ſpiritual "Things, ac- 
cording to Platonifts, are true and real, the reſt 


but Shadows and Images of theſe. 


[——the ſacred Sun ——] 


The Light of Ideas ſtreaming from God. 
[——enlivened Leaves ——] 


The Metaphor ef Leaves relates to the Orchard 
of Jupiter, where theſe Ideas were planted, 2. 10. 
Enlivened, as having in themſclves the Principle of 
their Operation; Intellection, the nobleſt Life, as 
the Pſalmiſt, Give me Underſtanding, and I Hall 
live; ſo the Cabalift to the ſecond Sephira, which 
is Wiſdom, attributes the Name of Life, 


[—adorn beftowing Form—] 


To Adorn denotes no more than accidental Per- 
ſection; but Ideas are the Subſtance of the Mind; 
and therefore he adds beftowing Form; which, tho 
they come to her from without, ſhe receives not as 
Accidents, but as her firſt intrinſical Act; which 
our Author implies, terminates her Deſires innate. 


1 1 Part v. 


[ And by this Love exalted turns © 
Into the Sun, for whom ſhe burns.] 


Love transforms the Lover into the Thing lovel. 
[—M#ealth. and Want—) 
Porus and Penia, 2. 10. 
. 


The Properties of Celeſtial Love are in this 
Stanza diſcovered, | 


[Ine Fetters caught—] 


The Soul being oppreſs'd by the Body, her De- 
fire of Intellectual Reautv ſleeps ; but awakened 
by Love, is, by the ſenſible Beauty of the Body, let 
at laſt to their Fountain, God. ; 


ſ———which glow 
Dying, yet glowing greater grow.] 


Motion and Operation are the Signs of Life, 
their Privation Death; in him who applies himſelf 
to the intellectual Part, the Rational and the Sen- 
ſitive fail ; by the Rational he is Man, by the In- 
tellectual communicates with Angels; as Man he 
dies, revived an Angel. Thus the Heart dies in the 
Flames of Intellectual Love; yet conſumes not, 
but by this Death grows greater, receives a new 
and more ſublime Life. in Plato the Fables of 


. Alceſles and Orpheus, 


V. 
This Stanza is a Deſcription of Senſible Beauty; 


[The Elder in the Sun's Glaſs reads 


Her Face thro' the confuſed Screen 


- Of a dark Shade obſcurely ſeen.] 


Senſible Light is the Act and Efficacy of Cor- 
| rag; ſpiritual Light, of Intelligible Beauty. | 
deas in their Deſcent into the nom Legs 
Mind, were as Colours and Figures in- the Night. 
As he who by Moon-light ſeeth ſome fair Object, 
deſires to view and enjoy it more fully in the D; 
ſo the Mind, weakly beholding in herſelf the Ideal 
Beauty dim and opacous (which our Author cal 
the Screen of a dark Shade) by reaſon of the Night 
of her Imperfection, turns, like the Moon, to the 
eternal Sun, to perfect her Beauty by him; © 
whom, addrefling herſelf, ſhe becomes intelligible 
Light, clearing the Beauty of celeſtial Venus, and 
rendring it viſible to the Eye of the firſt Mind. 


Part V. 
Senſible Beauty we conſider firſt the Obj 
1 al, the ſame at Midnight as at Noon. * 
condly, the Light, in a manner the Soul thereof. 
The Author ſuppoſeth, that as the firſt Part of the 
genſible Beauty (crak avs Forms) proceeds from 
the firſt Part of Intellectual Beauty (ideal Forms) 
ſo ſenſible Light flows from the Intelligence de- 


ſcending upon Ideas. 
VI, VII, VIII. 


Corporeal Beauty implies, firſt, the material 
Diſpoſition of the Body, conſiſting of Quantity in 
the Proportion and Diſtance of Parts; of Quality 
in Figure and Colour. Secondly, a certain Qua- 
lity, which cannot be expreſs'd by any Term bet- 
ter than Gracefulneſs, ſhining in all that is fair. 
This is properly Venus, Beauty, which kindles the 
Fire of Love in Mankind 3 who affirm it re- 


fults from the Diſpoſition of the Body, the Sight, ſhe, 


Figure, and Colour of Features, are eaſily confuted 
by Experience, We ſee many Perſons exact and 
unaccuſtomable, in every Part, deſtitute of this 
Grace and Comelineſs ; others leſs perfect in thoſe 
particular Conditions, excellently - graceful and 
Thus Catullus : 


Many think Quintia beauteous, fair, and tall, 
And ſtreigbt ſhe is, apart I grant ber all: 

But altogether beauteous I deny ; ws” 5 
For not one Grace doth that large Shape ſupply. 


He grants her Perfeftion of Quality, Figure and 
Quantity ; yet not allows her handſome, as want- 
ing this Grace, This then muſt, by conſequence, 
be aſcrib'd to the Soul; which when perfect and 


lucid, transfuſeth even-into the Body ſome Beams 


of its Splendor, When Moſes came from the Di- 
vine Viſion in the Mount, his Face did ſhine ſo 
exceedingly, that the People could - not behold it, 
unleſs veiled, Porphyrius relates, that when Plo- 
tmus's Soul was elevated by Divine Contemplation, 
an extraordina 
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the Univerſal Nature of Corporeal Beauty by itſelt. 
This is the higheſt Degree the Soul can reach, 
whilſt ſhe goes no further than Senſe. 4. Reflect- 
ing upon her own Operation, the Knowledge of 
Univerſal Beauty; and, conſidering that every 
thing founded in Matter is particular, ſhe concludes 
this Univerſality proceeds not from the outward 
Object, but her intrinſical Power; and reaſons 
thus : If, in the dim Glaſs of material Phantaſms, 
this Beauty is repreſented by virtue of my Light, 
it follows, that beholding it in the clear Mirror of 
my Subſtance, diveſted of thoſe Clouds, it will 
appear more perſpicuous. Thus turning into her- 
ſelf, ſhe finds the Image of Ideal Beauty commu- 
nicated to her by the Intellect, the Object of Ce- 
leſtial Love. 5. She aſcends from this Idea in her- 
ſelf, to the Place where celeſtial Venus is, in her 
proper Form; who in Fulneſs of her Beauty, not 
being comprehenſible by any particular Intellect, 
as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united 
to the firſt Mind ; the chiefeſt of Creatures, and 
22 Habitation of Ideal Beauty, obtaining this, 
terminates and fixeth her Journey. This is 
the ſixth and laſt Degree. They are all imply'd 
in the 6th, 7th, and 8th Stanza's. i a 


[ Form'd by tb'eternal Look, &c.] 


Platonifts affirm ſome Souls are of the Nature 
of Saturn, others of Jupiter, or ſome other Planet; 


meaning, one Soul hath more Conformity in its 


Nature with the Soul of the Heaven of Saturn, 
than with that of Jupiter, and ſo on the contrary ; 
of which there can be no internal Cauſe aſſigned. 
The External is God, who (as Plato in his Ti- 
meus) -ſoweth and. ſcattereth Sault; ſome in the 
Moon, others in other Planets and Stars, the In- 


ftruments of Time. 


Many imagine the rational Soul deſcending from 
her Star, in her Vebiculum Cwlefte, of herſelf forms 
the Body ; to which, by that Medium, ſhe is united. 
Our Author, upon theſe Grounds, ſuppoſeth, that 


into the Yehiculum of the Soul, by her endued with 


Power to form the Body, is infuſed from her Star 
a particular formative Virtue, diſtin, according to 
that Star, Thus the Aſpe& of one is Saturnina, of 


another Fovial, &c. in their Looks were read the 


Nature of their Souls. 
But becauſe inferior Matter is not ever obedient 


to the Stamp, the Virtue of the Soul is not always 


equally expreſs'd in the viſible Effigies. Hence it 
[ that two of the ſame Nature are unlike; 
the Matter whereof the one conſiſts being lets diſ- 


- poſed to receive that Figure than the other ; what 


in that is compleat, is in this imperfet. Our Au- 
thor infers, that the Figures of two Bodies being 
formed by Virtue of the ſame Star, this Conformity 
begets Love. e — 29 
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[ From the Sun's moſt ſublime Abede.] 


The Tropick of Cancer, by which Souls, ac- 
cording to the Platonifts, deſcend, afcending by 
Capricorn, Cancer is the Houſe of the Moon, who 
predominates over the vital Parts; Capricorn, of Sa- 
turn, preſiding over Contemplation. 
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[The Heart in which AMfection's bred 
1s thus by pleafing Error fed] 


Frequently, if not always, the Lover believes 
that which he loves more beauteous than it is ; he 
beholds it in the Image his Soul hath formed of it; ; 
ſo much fairer, as more ſeparate from Matter, the 
Principle of Deformity. Beſides, the Soul is more 
indulgent in her Affection to this Species, conſider- 
ing it is her own Child, produc'd in her Imagination. 


one Sun paſſes 
Thro' three refu/gent Burning-Glaſſes, 


1 © FW. Part v. 
One Laſs flowing from God, rr 
gelick, the Rational Nature, and the Senſible 
World. 
[——the SouP's firft Hand-maid—) 
The Imaginative. 
[ to the Breaft.} 


The Breaſt and Heart here taken for the Soul, 


becauſe her neareſt Lodging ; the Fountain of Life 
and Heat. 


[Reform'd, but not expreſ#d.] 


Reform'd, by the Imagination, from the De- 
formity of Matter, yet not reduc'd to perſect Im- 
— z without which, true Beauty is not ex- 
prefs'd 


—— 


SPEUSTIPPDUR 


CHAP. I, 


His Life. 
GPeucippus 2 was an Athenian, born at Mirrbynus 2 Pp. as, 1 Eier- faith he, / 1 ur 


GER ee ow © i. — * ee 3 


ö * to the Pandionian Tribe] his 5 ain in all 
| Father named Eurymedon, his Mother Potone, Siſter 
#3 to Plats. 


IF d He was brought up in the domeſtick Docu- 
* ments of his Uncle Plato; © who (as he uſed to 


AS, po rey amr 


ſay) reformed Speulippus's Life after the Pattern of ſuch as he —_ Spen/ippus 

his own. . he knew diſcreet] poopie tb bps 
Plate had four Kinſwomen, Daughters of his in his Mirth ; wines Timon (in Scill;s) calls him 

Nieces ; the Eldeſt of theſe he married to Speu/ip- a good Fefter. 


pus, with a ſmall Portion, thirty Mine, which 
Dionyſus had ſent him. To this Sum, Chis, glad 
of the Occaſion, added a Talent, which Speufippus hi 
earneſtly refuſed ; until at laſt he was overcome by kept 
the juſt Importunities of the other, to receive it; 
alledging, that he gave it not as Money, but as 
Kindneſs; that ſuch Gifts were to be entertained; 
for they encreaſed Honour, the reſt were diſhonour- 
able; that he ought to accept of the Good-will, 
tho' he deſpiſed the Money. The reſt of thoſe 
Virgins were married richly to Athenians, only 
Sper ſit pus, who beſt deſerved, was poor. With 
theſe Arguments Speuſippus was induced to. accept 
of Chios Gift; whereat Chio much congratulated 
his own good Fortune, as having laid hold of an 


d Apul. dogm. Plat, 


rf 
— hey ty, Spann. 
hillt they lived at Syracuſe, 
more Company with the Citizens 
did; and infinuating more into their Mi 
they were afraid to peak: freely to him, mi 
err og s Spies. But, 
while, they began to conſide in him, and 
in this, to pra S 
take Care for $hi Men, or Horſes, but 
Ship for his own Paſſage ; ſor the 
no more, than that he would lend 
and Perſon againſt the Tyrant. 
4 Return to Atem, * 
againſt Dionys, and deliver 
e Plut, de adulat, & amici diſcrim, 
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Clinomachus, or Lyſias 1, PE 
The Citizen 1. | 
. Cher. 
9 1. 
Ariftlippus 1. 
The Confutation of Arts 1. 
C 2 
Artificial 1. 
Dialgucs of Likeneſs in Things 10, 
Divifions and Arguments to Things like. 
27 the Genuss and Species of Examples, 
0 


Amartirus. 
. ncomium of Plato. 
prftles to Di Dionyſus, Phili 
Of Law. N * 
e Mathematician, 
Mandrobulus. 


tical Diſciplines, as Plato did into that of the Phi- Lias. 
loſophical. Definitions, of all theſe Writings the only ex- 
He firſt, to Cenaus, declared thoſe 


| _ 
Things, which Iſecrates conceived not to be di- Orders of Commentaries, 
vulged ; _ perhaps, which Cicero calls Peres. 

1.407 o ates. - | ; 
122 that the Mind was not the ſame, * Phavorinus, in the ſecond of his Commentaries, 
des ER or Cog, but of a peculiar Nature faith, That Ari/ftotle paid three Talents for his 

to itſi Books. N 
Effe ſet up in the School, which Plate bad built, 


e BY CHAP. IV. 
3 EP: _ 
the Cuſtom of Plate, : Is Death. 


was (as ? Timotheus ſaith) very infirm of Bo- 
» * infomuch that he was fain to be carried 
down the Academy in a Kind of a running 
eight Chair. Riding in this Manner, he one Day met 
Diogenes, whom ſaluting, he ſaid, Joy be with you: 
But not with anſwered Diogenes, who can en- 

dure to live, — in that Condition. At length 
he died willingly through Grief, as Laertius af- 
firms, who elſewhere citing Plutarch, in the Lives 
a of Lyſander and Scylla, faith, he died of the Phthi- 
CHAP. III. riafis z but there is no ſuch Thing extant in Plu- 

Writings. | tarch. 

* ' __ * Tho? he followed Plato in his Opinions, yet 
FE wrote many Things, chiefly in Philoſophy, he did not imitate his Temper ; for he was auſtere, 
Commentaries and Dialogues, of which were, cholerick, and had not fo great Command over his 

Tt Pleaſures. In Anger he threw a Dog into a Well, 
Ariſtippus the Cyrenaick. and indulging to Pleaſure, be went to the Marriage 
Of Riches 1. of Caſſander in Macedonia, He was alſo ſo great 
Pleaſure 1. 2 Lover of Money, that ſome Poems which he had 


75 written, not very good, he ſung publickly for Gain; 
Of Ph 


for which Vices, Dronyfius writing to him, thus de- 
rides him: And we may learn Ph: m aur 
Arcadian She- Scholar. Plato took no Money of bis 
Scholars, you exad it whether they are willing or not. 
Athens * cites the fame Epiſtle, after he had re- 
proached him for Avarice and Voluptuouſneſs, be 
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objects his Collections of Money from many Per- 
ſons; his Love to Laſthenia the Sardian Courtezan ; 
after all this adding, II by do you accuſe us of Avarice, 


who yourſelf admit not any ſordid Way of Gain? 


Did not you, after Hermias's Debt was ſatisfied, 


make Colletims in his Name amongſt his Friends, 


to your own Uſe ? 


Arty 
Toa rich Man in love with a deformed Perſon 
What need you ber, ſaith he, for ten Talents you ney 
have a handſomer * 2 „ nn 
To him Simonidet wrote Hiſtories, wherein 
related the Actions of Dion and Bion. . 
There was another Sperfippus, a Phyſician of 4. 
Jexandria. | | ; Pry 


t Lacrt, 4 4. {1 BESS 


XENOCRATE S 


CHAP. I. 


His Country, Parents, 


or * Azathenor, From the Years of his 


X nocrates was of Chalcedon, Son of ® Agatho, 
Life 82, which in all Probability ended 


when Polems ſucceeded in the School, the firſt Year i 


of the 116th Olympiad. It may be gathered, that 
he was born in the fourth Year of the 95th Olym- 
piad. He heard Plato from his Childhood. He 
was dull of Apprehenſion ; whence Plato compar- 
ing him Ariflotle, faid One needs a Spur, the other 
a Bridle ; what an Aſs and what a Horſe have I to 
yoke together He was ſevere, and had a ſad Look, 
for which Reaſon Plate oft ſaid to him, Xenocra- 
tet, Sacrifice to the Graces, which was an uſual 
Phraſe to melancholly People. * Another Time 
Plato ſharply reprehended the Roughneſs of his Diſ- 
poſition, which he took quietly and unmoved, ſay- 
ing to one that inſtigated him to reply in his own 
Defence, No, this is an Advantage to me. 

He accompanied Plato in his Voyage to Sicih, 
where * at a drinking Feaſt, with Dzonyftus, being 
honoured with a Wreath of Gold, inſtead of a Gar- 
land of Flowers, which were beſtowed upon the 
Gueſts upon ſuch Occaſions, when he went away, 
he put it upon the Statue of Mercury, where they 
uſed to leave their ordinary Garments. | 

* When Dionyſius fell out with Plato, and threat- 


and living with Plato, | 
in publick, and retired with his Friends to his own 


: 


FF 
: 
2 


K 


other Part of the 
what was become 
other an- 
moleſted 


; 
Fin 


together, after he had chid permitting 
Ariſtotle to poſleſs the Sc again 
Ariflotle, and oppoſed him with his utmoſt Force, 
until as laſt he re- inſtated him in the School. Thu 


ened to find one that ſhould cut off his Head, T- T 


nocrates made Anſwer, not before be hath cut off this, 
ſhewing his own. | 
Alia ſaith, that Xenocrates having taken a 
Journey into his own Country, Ariſtatle with his 
Diſciples came to Plat. Speufi was at that 
Time ſick, and therefore could not be with Plato. 
Plato being fourſcore Years old, (which falls upon 
the fourth Year cf the 107th Olympiad, the Year 
before his Death) his Memory through Age much 
decay'd, Ariftotle fell upon him with ſubtle ſophiſti- 
cal Queſtions, whereupon Plato gave over walking 


CHAP. UI... - 
His Profeſſion of Philoſapby. 
Aer Speufppur had held the School eight Yer, 
finding himſelf not able to continue that Charge 
any longer, he ſent to Xenocrates, intreatint hin 
to take it upon him, which Xenecrates did © in the 
ſecond Year of the 110th Olympiad, Lyfimachides 
being Archon, not without Emulation and Dil 
tion with the Peripateticks, for * Ariſtotle, at l. 


* 


„ 4. 6. „ Suid. „ lian, 14.9. y t . A Dig, t „ „ b 


e Len. 4. 3. d Laert, vit. Auſſt. 


Return 


Part V. XEN OO 


Return out of Macedonia, finding. *Xenecrates poſ- 


ſfſed of the Academy, inſtituted a+ School in Op- 
poution to him, in the Lyceum, ſaying, 


Silent to be now moſt diſgraceful. were, 

And ſee Xenocrates poſſeſs the Chair. 

* Some affirm, that Alexander falling out with 
friftotle, to vex him, ſent a Preſent to Xenocrates 
of f fifty Talents, whereof MXenotrates took but 

ooo Atticks, and ſent back the reſt, ſaying, That 
— it moſt that was to maintain ſo many. Or 
as 8 Stobæus relates it, having entertained the Meſ- 
ſenger after his uſual Faſhion, Go and tell Alexan- 
der, faith he, that after the Rate I live, I ſhall not 
wed fifty Talents in all ny Life. > The Money be- 
ing brought back to Alexander, he asked, if Xeno- 
crates had-not any Friend, adding, that as for his 
own Friends, the Wealth of Darius was too little 


them. 
5 He aſſerted Unity and Duality to be Gods ; the 
firſt as it were Maſculige, in the Nature of a'Fa- 
ther, reigning in Heaven, whom he called alſo Ju- 
jiter, the Odd, and the Mind. The other, as it 
were female, and the Mother commanding all 
Things under Heaven. This he called the Mind 
of the Univerſe, He likewiſe aſſerts Heaven to be 
divine, and the fiery Stars to be Olympian Gods, 
the reſt ſublunary inviſible Deities, which permeate 
through the Elements of Matter, whereof that 
which paſſeth through the Air is — hogs. that 
which through the Water. N 5 which 
through the Earth Ceres. This the Stoicks bor- 
rowed from him, as he the former from Plate, 

He continued Maſter of the School twenty five 
Years, until the firſt Year of the hundred and frxth 
Olympiad ; then his Diſciple Polemo ſucceeded him. 
During that Time, he lived very: retired in the A- 
cademy ; and if at any Time he went into the Ci- 
2 — and other People thronged to 


C H A P. III. * o 

His Virtues and Apotbegm m. 
A Mongft his other Virtnes; he-wwas very remark- 
able for his. Continence, of which there is this 
Inſtance: Phryne, a famous Athenian Courtezan, 
having hid a Wager with fore young Men bis Dif- 
ciples, that he could not reſiſt her Enticemcnts, 
le privately into his Bed., IT be vent Morning 
being queſtioned and laught at by his Diſciples, ſhe 
hi”, the * nd laid was of a, Men, not of a 
Stone. To this he uſed to mortify himſelf by 
Inciſion, and cauteriſing of bis Fleſh. . 1 0 


* His Wiſdom and Sanctity was much reverenced 
"tas 5 I, 208 W cd Oar 50 ice , 

vit. Anft, f Lt. vit. Xen. | g Ethick. Sem. 37. 
I Lacrt. 4. 7- ISS 


ah 4. 14. 
bit, 30. 3. 


Let. p Laer. 4. 10, 
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m Val. Max. 2. 10. Ge. ad Attic, 1. 16. 
. ibid, Seb. Eth, 23. err 


1 
by the Athenians ; for being to give his Teſtimony, 


and to ſwear, as the Cuſtom was, that he ſpoke 
nothing but Truth, the Judges all roſe up, and 


cried out, that he ſhould not ſwear, indulgiug that 


to his Sincerity which they did not allow to one 


another. « 
* Being ſent with others to Philip on an Embaſ- 
ſy, the reſt received Gifts from him, and went to 


treat in private with him; MXenocrates did neither, 


and for that Part was not invited by him. Tle 
Ambaſſadors returning to Athens ſaid, that Tero- 
crates went along with them to no Purpoſe : Where- 
upon the Athenians were ready to impoſe a Mu:& 
upon him; but when they underſtood by him, tt at 
they were at that Time to conſider chiefly concern 
ing the Commonwealth, , Philip having corrupted 
the reſt with Gifts, and that he would not accept 
any, they beſtowed double Honours upon him. 
Philip ſaid afterwards, that of thoſe who came to 


him; only Xenocrates would not take any Gifts. 


Being ſent” in the Time of the Lamiack War 
(which was about the ſecond Year of the hundred 
and fourth Olympiad) Ambaſſador to Antipater, 
about the Redemption of ſome Athenian Priſoners, 
Antipater invited him to fit down to » Where- 
to he anſwered in the Words of Ulyſſes in Homer 


O Circe, what Man is there that is good, 

Before his Friends are freed, can think of Food. 
Antipater was ſo with the ingenious Ap- 
plication of theſe Verſes, that he cauſed the Priſoners 


immediately to be ſet at Liberty. 


His Clemency, faith lian, extended not only 
to Men, but, often to irrational Creatures ; as once, . 
when a Sparrow, purſued by a Hawk, flew to“ his 
Boſom, he took it, much pleaſed, and hid it till 
the Enemy were out of Sight ; and when he thought 
it was out of Fear and Danger, opening his Boſom, 
he let it go, ſaying, that he had not betrayed a 

tant. | 

? Dion deriding him, he refuſed to make any 
Anſwer in hisown Defence ; for, a Tragedy, faith - 
D being mocked by a Comedy, needs not a Re- 

To one, who tho' he neither had learned Mu- 
ſick, Geometry, nor Aſtronomy, yet deſired to be 
his Diſciple; Away, ſaith he, you have not the 
Handles of Philoſophy. Some affirm he faid, 7 
teach not to card M col. 5 

Antipater coming to Athens, met and ſaluted 
him; which Salute he returned not, until he had 
made an End of the Diſcourſe he was · about. 

He was nothing proud. He athgned a particu- 
lar Bufineſs to every Part of the Day; a great Part 
thereof to Meditation; one Part to Silence. 

| : bi. 
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 r Whenſoever he pierced a Veſſel of Wine, it Of Virtue 2. a = a 

was ſoured before he ſpent. it, and the Broths that 97 Species 1. 

were made for him, were often thrown away the = 

next Day ; whence proverbially was uſed, the c Life 1 

Cheeſe of Xenocrates, of Things that laſt well, and Ta 

are not eaſily conſumed. Of One 1. 
Holding his Peace at ſome detractive Diſcourſe, 97 Ideas 1. 

they asked him why he ſpoke not ? Becauſe, L 

ſaich he, I have ſometimes repented of ſpeaking, but F Gods 2. 

never of holding my Peace. 97 the Soul 2. 
Yet this Man, faith Laertius, becauſe he could 

not pay the Fine impoſed upon Aliens, the Atbeni- oletick 1. 

ans ſold. Demetrius Phalerius bought him, con- Of Scientificks 1. 

tenting both Parties, the Athenians with their Tri- loſes 

bute, Xenecrates with his Liberty. 


CHAP. N. 


* His Writings. Of Things which pertain to Intelleft 8, 
. 5 ; Solutions concerning Speech 1. 

. E leſt many Writings, Verſes, Exhortations, Phyſical Auſcultation 6. 

75 and Orations, their Titles theſe. „ | 

| 

+ 2 Nature 6 Books. 
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ous Platonick Dialogues, under the Title of 
Ariochuu. 
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TY Of Beatitude 2. 
[> - Of Writing 1. 
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1 I. | CHAP. V. 
ance 1. nas 
Of the Power of Law 1. * n | 
f a Common-wealth 1. E died in the 82d Year of his aFall 
Of Sanity 1. | H in the Night into the Baſin Ak- 
That Virtue may he taught 1. drowned) probably in the firſt. Year of the 116th 
2 Olympiad, for in that Year Pom his Succeſſor 
22 1. took upon him the School. q 
Laertizs ſaith, there were fix more of his Name, 
f Lives but mentions only five, One, very ancient, ful 


ancient, 
ful in TaQticks ; — bb Fa- 
mily with this Philoſopher, Author of the Oman 


E 


+ Stob, Sem 39 9 Val Mar, 7. 2, t Lamt, 4. 1. a 4 1. 
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happily, perhaps the ſame, who, Suidas faith, was 


E 
not 


M O. 
hing inferior to this Tenscratet for Continence; 
fifth, a Statuary ; the ſixth a Writer of Songs, 
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*pOLEMC was an Athenian of Ora, (a 
Town belonging to the Oenian Tribe) his 
Father Philoftratus- who (according to * Antiganus 
Caryſtivs) was a Citizen of great Account, and 
kept a Chariot and Horſes, 

Polemo, in his Youth, was very intemperate- and 
difolate. He frequently took a Sum of Money, 
and hid it in a private Corner of ſome Street, 
ſupply his Extravagancies upon Occafion, Even in 


hid under a Pillar; upon the ſame Account, This 
Wildneſs caufed Diſcontent betwixt him and his 


accuſed him c weiegxiors 12 

Neither did he delight (faith Valeriur Maxi- 
mu) in Luxury only, but even in the Infamy 
thereof, On a Time, coming from a- Feaſt, not 
after the ſetting but rifing. of the Sun; and ſeei 


POLEMO. 


the Academy were found three Oboli, which he bad 


wie, who, thinking herſelf not well uſed by bim, 


„ 


his Speech, whereby Crantor was taken with him. 
A mad Dog having bit him by the Knee, he alone 
of all the Company ſeem'd to be unconcerned in it, 
and a Tumult happening thereupon in the City, he 
asked, without any Diſturbance, what was the 
Matter? In the Theatres alſo, he was nothing 
moved, When Nicaſtratus the Poet, ſirnamed 


to Chtemneſtra, recited ſomething to him and Crates, 


Crates was much taken therewith, but he made no 
more Show than as if he had heard nothing, and 
was alt ſuch as Melanthius the Painter, in 
his Books of Picture, hath deſcribed him; for he 
faith, in his Actions was expreſſed a Stubbornneſs 


and Hardneſs. | 
ought to exerciſe ourſelves 


Palems uſed to ſay, we 
in Things, not in DialeQick Diſciplines, leſt, ſa- 
tisfying ourſelves-with the Taſte and Meditation of 
the ſuperficial Parts of Science, we become admired i 


for Subtiley in Diſcourſe, but contradict ourſelves in 


the Practice of our Life, 
He was facete and ingenious, ſhunning that which 
Ariſlophanes imputes to Eurips Sowerneſs and 


Harſhneſs. He taught, not fitting, but walking. 
2 honour'd him for his great 
ntegrity. He took great Delight in Solitude, whence- 
(for the moſt Part) he dwelt in a Garden, about 


* 
which his Diſciples built themſelves little Lodges, 
near to his School. He was a ſtudious Imitator of 
* MNenocrates (who, Ari/ti, 
- always ing his 


Gar- Gravity; to which, like a Dorick Meaſure, he con- 


faith, much loved him) 
ity, and 


r faith d, that from the thirtieth 
Yar of his Age to his Death, he drank nothing but 


ng. Water, . 

Laſtly, he © He held} that the World is God. | 
being thus cured le much affected Sepbecles, chiefly im thoſe Places 
Diſcourſe, be, | - where (to uſe the Phraſe of the Comick Poet) 4 
2 moſt excellent: Philoſopher 5 being from that | Dog ſeemeth to have written together with 
Time forward fo addifted 1 Btedy, that be far- bim. And whereas Phrynicus faith he was 

plled all the reſt, and ſucceeded Zenocrates im the Not „ nor flat, but gently. ſmooth ; he faid,. 
Government which he began in the that Homer was an Epick Sepbocles, Sophacles a Tra- 


He died very old of a Conſumptian, and left be- 
hind him many Writings. - Laertius hath this Epi- 
gram upon him. | 


| n Lat, 4-26, b Ach. Deipn, lib, 2, © Stob, PhyC . 3. 
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Wert thou not told, that Polemo lies here, a 
On whom flow Sickneſs ( Man's wirſt Paſſion) prey d 
No, tis the Robe of Fleſh he us'd to wear, 

IWhich, &er to Heaven he mounted, down be laid. 


Part V. 
ot his Diſciples. are remember'd, ber'd, Crate, Zn 
eee 
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CRATES 


C2 ES * was a Thriafian, Son of Antigenes. 
He was an Auditor of Polemo, and loved b 
him. He ſucceeded him in the Government of his 
School. They both profited ſo much by one ano- 
ther, that, living, they not only followed the fame 
Inftitutes, but, even to their laſt Ends, were alike; 
and, being dead, were buried in the ſame Sepulchre. 
Upon which Occaſion, Antagorus writ thus upon 
them both, : 


when he and Arcefilaus lived moſt friendly, and that 
Arcefilaus dwelt with Crantor, Polemo with Crate, 
together with Lyficles, who was one of the Citizens; 
and truly, Polemo, as is before mentioned, loved 
Crates; Crantor, Arceſilaus. But Crates dying, 
as lodorus in the third of his Chronicle, left 
which he had written, partly af Philoſophy, 
of Comedy; Orations ſuited for publick 
ing, or Embaſly. ä 

He had many eminent Diſciples; of whom wu 


rt] 


N hoe er thou art, ſay, e er thou paſſeſt by, 
Crates and Polemo here buried lie. 
Both for their mutual Love no leſs admir'd, 


Arcefilaut, and Bien the Borifthenite, afterward 


called a Theodorean, from that Sect. 


There were ten of this Name. The Firft an 


Than for their Eloquence, by which inſpir d, 
O'th* Wiſdom they profeſs'd the Age was proud, 


Yet gladly to their ſacred Precepts bow'd. 


Hence Arceſilaus, when he went from Theophra- 
Aus, and applied himſelf to them, ſaid, | They were 
Gods, or certain Reliques of the Golden Age. 

They were nothing popular, but what Dionyſio- 
dorus, an ancient Muſician, was wont to ſay, may The Seventh, a Grammarian. 
be applied to theſe, when he boaſted, thit none had The Eighth writ of Geometry, 
ever heard him ſing, as they had Iſmenius; nor had The Ninth, an „ qr_ Poet. 
ever ſeen him in a Ship, or at the Fountains. The Tenth, of Tarfir, an Academick Philoſo+ 
- Antigonus ſaith, that he ſojourned-at Crantor s, pher * 


4 Lert. 4. 1. 


ancient Comick Poet. 
The Second, an Orator, of the Family of [6 
crates. | 
The Third, an Engineer, that went with 
Alexander in his Expeditions. * 
The Fourth, a Cynick. 
The Fifth, a Peripatetick. | 
The Sixth, this Academick. 


CRAN TURN 


' | .it oo 6. LAGO 2-8 ; 
*C* ANTOR was of Sali, much admired in his reſpect of his Sickneſs, but that he meant to.cre& 
own Country, . He came to Athens, where he a School in that Place. the reſt came 4. 
heard Xenocrates, and ſtudied with Polemo. cefilaus, whom, tho? be loved him very much, be 
He writ Commentaries, 3000 Verſes, whereof recommended to Palms, whom he- himſelf, after 
ſome aſcribe Part to Arceſilaus. dis Recovery, heard alſo, and was extreamly taken 
- Being wy how he came to be taken with Pe- with him. . 
mo, he anſwered, from the Tone of his Speech, . He bequeathed his Efaje, . amounting to tele 
never exalted nor depreſſed. Ss Talents, to Arcefilans, who asking him whete he 


Falling ſick, he went to the Temple of Æſcula- would be buried, he anſwereds. 2 my 


pius, and walked there; where many reſorted to fs, Ri e 
him from ſeveral Parts, not thinking he ſtayed in I Earth's lind Boſom ben ir % lie-- - 


e Laert. 8. : 2 
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Part V. 


ar Tenge of Minerva, Of him thus Theerterus, 


l-afing to Men, but to the Muſes more, 
F — too ſoon of Life was diſpoſſeſt ; 
Earth his cold Body we to thee reſtore ; 

That in thy Arms he peacefully may reſt. 


ſayings g 
— $4 once tragicall and 
„yet why alas 3 
ee ſuch Fate Mortals paſs. 
Antagoras the Poet 
ten by him. l 
doro , 
tut 


AAC ES 


t {Reefilaus (whom Cicero calls Acgſlas] was a 
4 Pitanean + Molis. His Father, according to 
helloderus, in the third of his Chronologicks, 
named $euthus, or, as others, He was the 
joungeſt of four Brethren, two by the ſame Father, 
only the other by the ſame Mother; the eldeſt was 
named Pylades. Of thoſe who had the fame Fa- 
ther, the eldeſt was Mereas, Guardian to his Bro- 
ther Arceſilau rn. | 

He was born, by Computation from his Death, 
(which was in the fourth Year of the“ hundred 
thirty and fourth Olympiad, the ſeventy fifth of his 
Ape) in the firſt Year of the 


Olympiad. LES 

He firſt heard Autolyehus the Mathematician, his 
Countryman, before he came to Athens, with whom 
he travelled to Sardis. * gt | —_ 'þ 

Next he heard Xanthus an Athenian, a Maſter 
of Muſick. n ] 

He heard alſo Hippenieus the ician, who, 


*xcepting his Skill in that Art, was iſe a ga- 
ping dull Fellow; for which AFcefilaus deridin 
him, ſaid, Geometry flew into bis Mouth as be gaped. 
Of Hipponicus falling mad, he took ſo great 5 
that he brought him to his own Houſe, and kept 
hin there until he was quite cured. 


* % 
1 93 
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ARCESIL AUS. 
He is ſaid to have written Poems, and to have 
ted them, ſealed up in his own Country, in 


Crantor, above all, admired Homer and Euripi- 
It was hard, in proper Language, to 
paſſionately ; and quoted 


alledgeth theſe Verſes, as writ- 


ave, de. 28 Callicngchus, hyma. 3. l df 
Interpreters not obſerving, have ſtrangely rendered this 


% * o * » 7 bo G 
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* My Soul's in Doubt, for doubtleſs is bis Race, 

Whether I Love hf of all Gods ſhall place 

Il dich drew from Erebus their old Deſcent, 
And Night beyond the Ocean's vaſt Extent : 

Or whether to bright Venus, or to Earth, 


Thou ow'ft thy double Form, and ſacred Birth, 


He was ingenious in impoſing apt Names. 
. He ſaid Sk ill Poet, that his Verſes were full 
0 


Moths; and of Theophraſtus, that his Theſes were 
written in a Shell. 


He wrote a Treatiſe concerning Grief, which 


was generally much admired, as Cicero and Laer- 
tius atteſt, 


He died before Polemo and Crates, of the Dropſy. 


. one doubtleſs imitating the 


ILAUS. 


SHA. I. 
His Country, Parents, Teachers, 


He likewiſe, by the Compulſion of his Brother, 
ſtudied Rhetorick, and being by Nature vehement 
in Diſcourſe, and of indefatigable Induſtry, he ad- 
dicted himſelf likewiſe to Poetry. There is an Epi- 
gram of his extant upon Attalus, to this Effect. 


For Arms and Horſes oft hath been the Name 
o Pergamus through Piſa ſpread by Fame ; 
t now ſhall (if a Mortal may divine) 

To future Times with greater Glory ine. 


There is another Epigram of his upon Menodorus, 
Son of Eudenus. g 


Far hence is Thyatire, far Phrygian Earth, 

Ihence Menodore thou did/t derive thy Birth, 

But down to Acheron unpierc d by Day, 

. From any Place thou knew'ſt the ready Way. 
To thee this Tomb Eudemus dedicates, 


ben Love hath wealthy made, the poor the Fates. 


Although his Brother Mæreas would have had 
him proſeſſed Rhetorick, yet was he naturally more 
inclined to Philoſophy; to which End, he be- 
came a Hearer of Theephrafius ; in which Time, 
Crantor being much taken with him, ſpoke that 
Verſe of Exripides to him, out of his Andromeda. 


ardinus his Editon reads the 130, 


Maids 


S * 
-- . 
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Maid, if I ſave thee, wilt thou thankful be? 
He anſwered in the following Verſe. 
Stranger, for Wife or Slave accept of me. 


From thence-forward they lived in intimate 
Friendſhip; whereat Theaphraſtus troubled, ſaid, 
He had left a Youth of extraordinary Wit, and Quict- 
neſs of Apprebenſion. A. 

He emulated Pyrrho, as ſome affirm, and ſtudied 
Dialectick, and the Eretriack Philoſophy, whence 
Ariſto ſaid of him; 


Pyrrho beyond, Plato before, 
And in the Middle Diodore. 


And Timm, 
Next leaden Menedemus he purſues, 


And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus cho. 


And ſoon after maketh him ſay thus; 
Dll fwim to Pyrrho, and croot'd Diodore. 


He was a great Admirer of Plato, whoſe Books 
he had, 


| CHAP. - 11 
Upon what Occaſim be conflituted the Middle Aca- 
demy. 


CK TES dying, Arcefilaus took upon him the 
Government of the School, which was yielded 
to him by Secratides. Being poſſeſſed of that Place, 
he altered the Doctrine and. Manner of Teaching, 
which had been obſerved by Plato and his Succeſſors, 
upon this Occaſion, . 

Plate and his Followers, down to Arcefilaus, 
held, (as was faid) That there are two Kinds of 
Things, ſome perceptible by Senſe, others percep- 
tible only by * Intellect. That from the latter a- 
riſeth Science, from the former Opinion. That the 
Mind only ſeeth that which always is fimple, and 
in the ſame Manner, and ſuch as it is, that is, Ideas. 
But that the Senſes are all dull and flow, neither can 
they perceive thoſe Things which ſeem ſubjected to 
Senſe, becauſe either they are ſo little, that they 
cannot fall beneath Senſe, or ſo moycable and tran- 
ſient, that not one of them is conſtant, or the ſame, 
but all are in continual Lapſe and Fluxion. Hence 
they called all this Part of Things Opinionable, at- 
firming that Science is no where, but in the Notions 
and Reaſons of the Mind, | | 

Vet did they profeſs againſt thoſe who ſaid, the 
Academy took away all Senſe; for they affirmed 


i Len. 4. 32. k Cicero Acad, que, lib, x, 3. 1 Ci, Acad, quiet. 4+ 33 m Phet. cont, Colot, 1 Cie, Acad, guns . 
; for 


v Cic. ibid. 


A R CES TEL US, 


and infallible, 


And as in theſe he did not change 


that ſuch Thing _ 
not, that there was no ſuen '* Colour. ' 
T afte, or Sapor, or Seund; bat on! boy vn; Br 
there was no proper Mark of true and certuin in the 
Senſes, there being no ſuch any where. 
= Hence they allowed, that we make Uſe of the 
Senſes in Actions, from the Reaſon that a | 
out of them ; but, to truſt them as abſolutely trve 
they allowed not. 
Thus held the Academicks down to Polens, 


whom Arceſilaus and Zeno were conſtant Auditors, 


but Zeno being older than Arce and a 

ſubtile Diſputant, .. his Bos 
trine; not that, as Theiphraſtus faith, he did ener. 
vate Virtue, but, on the _— he placed all 
Things that are reckened among the Good, in Vir. 
tue only; and this he called Hongf, as being ſimple, 
ſole, one Good. Of the reſt, though neither Good 
nor Evil, he held that ſome were according to Na- 


kor, others contrary to Nature, others mediate, 


Thoſe which are according to Nature, he held to 
be worthy Eſtimation, the contrary contrary ; the 
Neuter-he leſt bet both, in-which he placed no 
Value. Of thoſe which are eligible, ſome were of 
more Eſtimation, ſome of leſs; thoſe which were 
of more he called preferred, thoſe of leſs rejectel. 
ſo much the 
Things themſelves as the Words, ſo betwixt a Rec- 


tituue and a Sin, an Office and a Preter-Office. He 


placed ſome [Things mediate, holding that Recti- 
tudes 'confiſted only in Actions, Sins in Evil; 
but Offices either performed or omitted, he con- 
ceived mediate Things. And whereas the Philoſo 
phers of the o Academy did not hold all Virtue w 
conſiſt in Reaſon, but ſome Virtues to be perfected 
by Nature or Cuftom; Zeno, on the contrary, 
placed all Virtue in Reaſon: And whereas the A- 
demicks held, (as we ſaid in the Life of Plate) That 
all thoſe Virtues may be ſeparated, Zens maintained 
that could not be, averring, that not only the Uſe 
of Virtue (as the Aeademicis held) but the Habit 
thereof was excellent in itſelf, neither had any one 
Virtue, who did not always make Uſe of it. And 
whereas the Academicks took not away Paſſion from 
Man, affirming that we are ſubje& to Ce | 
Deſire, Fear, and Joy, by Nature ; but only con- 
tracted them, and iced them within narrower 
Limits; Zens affirmed, that from all theſe, as from 
ſo many Diſeaſes, a wiſe Man muſt be-free. And 
whereas they held, that all Paſſions were natural 
and irrational, and placed in ont Part of the Soul 
Concupiſcence, in the other Neither did 
Zeno herein agree with them, for be aſſerted, that 
Paſſions are voluntary, ini 1 * 
— Judgment, that immoderate Intemperance Þ 

other of all-Paffion. Thus much for Ehict:. 

As to Phy/ich, be did not allo that Fifth Ne 
ture, beſides the Four Elements, of which ul 
Academicks held Senſe and Mind to be effeded ; 


. 
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© Hereupon Arceſilaus undertook to oppoſe and 


conteſt with Zane, not out of any Pertinacity or 


ing Defire of Glory, but led thereunto by that Obſcu- 


Thing, or was 
*fity be a Bach. | 521 
He likewiſe aſſerted many 


Things in the Third 
Part of Philoſophy ; wherein he aſſerted ſome 
Things new of the Senſes themſelves, which he 
conceived to be joined by a certain extrinſical Im- 


pulſion, which he call'd Phantaſy. To theſe Phan- 
taſies, received by the Senſes, he added A/ſent of the 
Mind, which he held to be placed in us, and vo- 
luntary. He did not allow all Phantafies to be 
faithful, and worthy Credit, but only thoſe which 
have a proper Declaration of thoſe Things which 
they ſeem ; which Phantaſy, when it is ſeen, is 
call'd Comprehenſeble ; when received and K 
he calleth it 2 That which was com- 
prehended calleth #; and if it 
any pit 7 fy A” be pulled 
away by Reaſon, Science; if otherwiſe, /gnorance ; 
of which kind was Opinion, infirm, and common 
to falſe or unknown Things. Betwixt Science and 
Ignorance he placed that Comprehenſion we men- 
tioned, not reckoning it the Good, nor the 
Bad, but affirming that only was to be credited ; 
whence he likewiſe attributed Faith to the Senſes, 
for as much as he conceived the Comprehenſion 
made by the Senſes to be true and faithful ; not that 
it comprehended all Things that are in Being, but 
that it omits nothing that can fall beneath it ; as 
allo, becauſe Nature hath given it as a Rule of 
Science and Principle of itſelf z whence Notions 
ue afterwards imprinted in the Mind; from which, 
not only Principles, but certain larger Ways, to- 
wards the Invention of Reaſon, are found out. 
Error, Timerity, Ignorance, Opination, Suſpicion, 
and, in a Word, whatſoever is not of firm and con- 
, fant Aſſent, he took away from Virtue and Wis- 
dom. In theſe Things conſiſteth almoſt all the 
R and Diſſention of Zens from the ald Aca- 
CRS, * N 
Zeus thus maintaining many Things contrary to 
Plato, as, that the Soul is mortal, and that there 
bake, Leer perediving this DeBtrine to ore, 
e | ing this ine to * 
and take much, tly concealed the Doctrine 
of the Academy, leſt the . Myſteries of Plato being 
diyulged, and made too common, thould become 
deſpicable ; and therefore (faith a St. Auguſtine) be 
thou bt it fitter to unteach- the Man that was net 
well :aught, than to teach thoſe whom, by E xperience, 
be fond not ta be decile b. 


rity of Things, which had brought Sacrates to a 
Conſeſſion of his own Ignorance ; as likewiſe De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and almoſt al! 
the ancient Philoſophers; who affirmed, That no- 
thing could. be underſtood, nothing perceived, no- 
thing known, That the Senſes are narrow, our 
Minds weak, our Lives ſhost, and Truth (as Demo- 
critus ſaith) drowned in an Abyſs. That all Things 


are held by Opinion and Inſtitution, nothing left 


to Truth ; and finally, That all Things are invol- 
ved in Darkneſs. a 

* Thus Arceſilaus deny' d there is any thing that 
can be known, not ſo much as that which Socrates 
reſerved, [ that he knew nothing] conceiving all 
Things to be hid in ſuch Darkneſs, that there is 
nothing which can be ſeen or underſtood : For 
theſe Reaſons we ought not to profeſs or affirm any 
thing, or to approve any thing by Aſſent; but 
always to reftrain and with-hold our Haſtineſs from 
Error, which then proveth great, when it approveth 
2 Thing falſe or unknown ; neither is there any 
thing more vile, than by Aſſent and Approbation, 
to prevent Knowledge and Perception. 

t He did, as was agreeable to this Tenet, diſpute 
againſt all Aſſertions and DoQtrines ; and having 
found, that in the ſame thing the Reaſons of two 
Opinions, directly oppoſite, were of equal Weight, 
he thence inferred, that we ought to with-hold our 
Aﬀents ( iriyes) from both. [This Laertivs 
means, when he faith, that he took away Propoſi- 
tions, by reaſon of the Repugnance of Speech, and was 
the firſt that taught to argue on both Sides.) And 
that neither the Senſes nor Reaſon are to be credited. 
He therefore praiſed that Apophthegm of Heſiod. 


The Gods all Knowledge have conccal d from Men. 


But this, St. Auguſtine affirms, was only done 
to conceal myſteriouſly the Meaning of Plato ; but 
they nevertheleſs had and held his Doctrines and 
Decrees, which they uſed to unfold to thoſe who 
liv'd with them till they were old. 

He likewiſe, as Laertius faith, firff altered the 
Manner of Diſputing which Plato delivered, and 
made it more litigiou: by Queſter and Anfwer ; of 
which thus * Cicero ; Socrates uſed to find out, by 
Queſtion and Anſwer, the Opinions of thoſe with 
whom. he diſcourſed ; that if there were Occaſion, 
he might ſay ſomething upon that which an- 
ſwered. his Cuſtom, not retained by his Succeſ- 
ſors, was taken up by Arcefilaus; who inſtituted, 
that who would learn of him, ſhould not que- 
ſtion him, but themſelves tell him what they 
u Euſeb. Prap. . 4+ 


thought; 


9 + Cic.- ibid. 
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thought; which, when they had done, he diſputed 
againſt it; but his Auditors were to maintain their 
own Opinion as much as they could poſſibly. This 
Cuurie took Arc:filans, contrary to all other Philo- 
f pt.crs ; amongſt whom, he that would learn held 
his Peace ; which Courſe, ſaith Cicero, is at this 
Time held in the Academy, where, he that will 
learn, ſpeaks in this manner: Pleaſure ſeems to be 
the chief Good; whereupon, in a-long Oration, it 
is difputed againſt it, whereby may eaſily be un- 
derſtood, that they who ſay a Thing ſeemeth to me 
to be ſo, are not really of that Opinion, but deſire 
to hear the contrary maintained. | 
This School, conſtituted by Arcefilaus, was call'd 
the Second Academy, in relation to its Deſcent from 


Plate, or the Middle Academy, in reſpect to the new 


one, which was afterwards ſet up by Carneades ; 
tho” ? Crcero ſeemeth to make no Diſtinction be- 
tween this and that, but calleth this the New Aca- 
demy. But tho' *tis likely that it was not at firſt 
ſo call'd, yet upon the Introduction of a newer, it 
was afterwards more generally known by the Title 
of the Middle, or Second Academy. 

T heſe Academicks differ from the Scepticks, in as 
much as tho? they affirmed, that nothing can be 
comprehended ; yet they took not away true or falſe 
from Things. On the contrary they held, that 
ſome Phantaſies were true, others falſe; but the 
Scepticts hold, that they are both indifferent, alike 
defenſible by Reaſon. The Academicks aſſert ſome 
Things to be wholly improbable, ſome more pro- 
bable than others ; and that a wiſe Man, when any 
of theſe occur, * may anſwer Yes or Ne, following 
the Probability, provided that he with-hold from 
aſſenting. But the Scepticts hold all Things to be 
alike indifferent, not admitting Judgment, nor al- 
lowing that either our Senſes or Opinions can per- 
ceive true or falſe; and therefore no Faith is to be 
given to them ; but we ought to perſiſt firm and 
unmoveable, without Opinion, or ſaying of any 
thing that it is, any more than that it is not. 


CHAP. III. 
His Virtues and Apophthegms. 


: HE preferred Homer above all Writers; of whom 


he conſtantly read ſome Piece before he went 
to Bed, and as ſoon as he roſe in the Morning. 
When he went to read any thing in him, he ſaid 
he went to his 1 
Pindar alſo, he ſaid, was proper to raiſe the 
Voice, and give us ſupply of Words. * 
He was ſententious and ſuceinct in Speech, often 
uſing Expreſſions of doubtful Meaning. He uſed 
to reprehend, and chide ſharply, and freely ; whence 
Timm ſaith of him, 


y Acad, queſt, 1. 12. 


1 Euſeb. prep, Evang. ib, 14- 4+ | 


I 3 Xx 9 fart v. 
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IW hen thou chid'ft young Men, think thou ente tert 

your:g. : ' of gab | 


In this kind Laertius inſtances his Sayings to 3 
young Man, ſpeaking confidently, &c. to an immo. 
deſt young Man, Sc. 

Emo a Chian, who, tho very deformed, thought 
himſelf very handſome, asking him, as he Pat on 
a rich Cloak, Whether he thought a wiſe Man 
might not love ? Arcefilaus anſwered, Do you mean 
if he be as handſome, and as fine as you. 

To an effeminate Perſon, upbraiding him, as it 
were, of Pride, he ſpoke this Verſe, 


Shall we demand, Great Sir, or filent le? 
He immediately anſwered, | 


Waiman, why ſpeakeſt thou theſe harſh Words to me? 


Being troubled with the Talk of an inconſider- 
able mean Perſon, be ſaid, 


The Sons of Slaves intemperately ſpeak. 


Of another, who talk'd impertinent!y and loudly, 
he ſaid he had a peeviſh Nurſe ; for ſome he would 
make no anſwer at all, 

To an Uſurer, who ſaid there was ſomething he 
knew not, he anſwered in theſe Verſes, out of &. 
phocles's OEnomaus, 


The Courſe of Storms bid from the Bird doth lic, 
Until the Time that ſbe muſt lay draw nigh. 


To a Dialectick Philoſopher of Alexinus's School, 
who was not able to ſay any thing worthy Aleri- 
nus, he related what Philoxenas did to a Maker of 
Bricks, who over-hearipg him ſing his Verſes falk, 
1 and broke them, ſaying, 4: 
you ſpoil mine, yours. 2 

7 trop be thoſe who learned not the li- 
beral Sciences in due Tine. : 

In Diſpute he uſed this Word, I ſay, and will 
not ſuch a one (naming the Perſon) aſſent to this? 
which many of his Diſciples affested to imutate, 3 
alſo his manner of Speaking and Geſture. 

He was moſt acute in anſwering” ly, and 
converting his Diſcourſe to the preſent Subject, and 
fitting it for every Time. 
very efficacious in 


He was 


He was 
his 1 * 


— 
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As to the Neceſſaries of Life, he was liberal and 
communicative, ready to do good, and much en- 
Jeavouring to conceal it, avoiding all that kind of 
vain Glory. Viſiting Creſebus, who was ſick, and 

iving him to be poor, he privately put a Purſe 
under his Pillow, which, when he found, This, 
Gith he, is the Sport of Arceſilaus, Another Time 
te ſent him 1000 Drachms. Plutarch relates 
this as done to Apelles the Chian Painter, whom Ar- 
cefilaus, beſides many. other Teſtimonies of Kind- 
neſs, coming to viſit as he lay ſick, and perceiving 


how poor he was, departed ; and returning ſoon 


after, bringing twenty Drachms with him ; then 
fitting cloſe to Apelles's Bed-ſide, Here is nothing, 
fays he, beſides Empedecles's Four Elements, Fire, 
Water, Earth, and Ather mounting high ; but 
aethinks you Tie not at your Eaſe ; and, with that, 
taking Occaſion to remove his Pillow, he convey'd 
the Purſe privately under it ; which, when the old 
Woman that tended him found, and wondering, 
ſhewed to Apelles, he laughing ſaid, This is one of 
Arceſilaus's Thefts. mee 3 
© He recommended Archias, an Arcadian, to 
Eumenes King of Pergamus, by whom he was ex- 
ated to great Dignity. | 
He was very liberal, and free from Covetouſneſs, 
25 appeared by his Utenſils of Silver, and vying 
with Athecrates and Callicrates, He had many 
Veſſels of Gold, which he lent unto many, upon 
Occaſion of Feaſting, Theſe Silver Veſlels a cer- 
tain Man borrowed to entertain his Friends withal ; 
frcefilaus, knowing him to be poor, would never 
ſend for them back; others report he lent them to him 
on purpoſe ; and when he brought them back, becauſe 
he was poor, he freely beſtowed them on him. 
He had a fair Eftate at Pitane, from which Py- 
lades, his Brother, continually ſupplied him. Eu- 
x menes alſo, Son of Phileterus, gave him many large 
Preſents ; whence to him only, of all Kings, he 
apply'd himſelf. 
When Antigonus was much followed, and many 
Perſons thronged to his Houſe, be forbore declining 
his Acquaintance. He was intimate with Hierocles, 
the Governor of Munichia' and Pireum, and con- 
ſantly, on Holidays, went thither to vifit him. 
Hieracles often entreated him to viſit Autigonus, but 
he refuſed, and went along with him as far as the 
wry) how 4 4 parted with him. After Antig 
Fkt at many writing Conſolatory Epi 
ſts to him, Aregſilaus 23 Being 257 b 
lis Country on an Embaſſy to Antigenus, at Deme- 


trias, he return'd fruſtrate of his n. g 
He lived the greateſt Pare of ths Time in the 
Academy, avoiding to meddle with publick Bufi- 
s; but ſometimes- went to the Pireum, as we 
kid, out of Love ts HMerocles; for which ſome 


He was very magnificent (indeed a ſecond 4ri/- 
tippus) in the Entertainment of his Friends. He 
openly profeſſed Love to Theo. late and Philota, Cur- 
tezans of Elis. for which being reprehended, he re- 
hearſed the Chrias of Ariſtippus. He was very amo- 
rous, and much affected the Company of young 
Men, whence Ari/to, of Chios, a Stoick, call'd him 
a Corrupter of Youth, temerarious, and impudent. 
Of thoſe whom he affected are mention'd, Deme- 
trius and Leochares. Demachares, Son of Laches, 
and Pythocles, Son of Bugerus, much affected him. 

For theſe Things he was much inveighed againſt 
at the Houſe of Hieronymus the Peripatetick, who 
had invited his Friends to celebrate the Birth-day 
of Alcyoneus, Son of Antigonus ; for the Keeping of 
which Feaſt, Antigonus ſent yearly much Money, 
At this Feaſt Arceſilaus would not diſpute amidſt 
the Cups; and when Aridelus propounded a Que- 
ſtion to him, requiring, that he would ſay ſome- 
thing to it, he anſwer'd, It is the beft Property of a 
Philoſepher to know the Seaſons of all Things. 

But he was ſo free from Pride, that he coun- 
ſelled his Diſciples to go and hear other Maſters ; 
and when a certain Chian Youth of his School de- 
clared, that he was not pleaſed with what he ſaid, 
ſo much as with the Diſcourſes of Hieronymus, he 
took him by the Hand and led him to the Philoſo- 
pher, deſiring him to cheriſh him according to his 
Quality. | 

To one that ask'd, Why Men went from other 
Seats to the Epicureans, but never from the Epi- 
cureans to other Sefts. Becauſe, ſaith he, of Men, 
ſome are made Eunuchs, but of Eunuchs never any 
are made Men. | 

4 9 ſaid, IFhere there are many 1 2 
many cians, there are ma Diſeaſes; an 
whore — are many Laws, there is — Iniguity. 

* He adviſed to ſbun Dialefick, becauſe it turn- 
eth all Things upſide down. | 

f He compared Logicians to Gameſters that play 
at Dice, who take Delight whilft they are coſened. 

5 He affirmed, that Poverty is rugged as Ithaca, 
but good to bring up a Child, in that it inureth. to 
Frugality and Abſtinence, and is generally a good School 


of Virtue. 
-CHA4P . 
His Death. 


Wa be drew. > nigh the End of his Life, he 
bequeathed all his Eſtate to his Brother Pyla- 
des ; to which End, Mereas not knowing it, he 
ſent him firſt to Chios, and from thence fent him 
back again to Athens. He ſent three Copies of his 
Will, one to Amphicritus at Eretria, another to 
ſome Friends of his at.thens, the third to Thau- 
maſias his near Kinſman, to be kept by them; with 
the laſt he ſent this Letter. 
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a He died, as Hermippus faith, in a Kind of 
| Arceſilaus to Thaumaſias, Health. zy, after he had drunk much Wine, 75 — = 
in the fourth Year of the 134th Olympiad, as m. 
1 Gave Diogenes my Will ts bring to you, fo be- be conjeftured from the Succeſſion of Lagdes, 2 
ing often fick and infirm of Body, I thought fit ta the School which began at that Time. The 4 
mate my Will, left if any ſudden Accident ſhould be- nians buried him with ſuch Solemnity as never w:, 
fal me, I ſhculd depart this Life with ſome Injury any before. 3 
done to you, whom I have found fo bountiful towards He took not any Women into the Houſe with * 
me. I deſire that you, the maſi faithful of all my him, neither had he any Children. He flouri 
Friends, will take it into your Cuſtody, Approve your according to Apollodorus, in the 120th Olympiad, 
ſelf juft to that extraordinary Truft which I have There were three more of this Name, one an an. 
repoſed in you, that it may appear I have made a cient comick Poet, the ſecond an elegiack Poet, th 
right Choice. third a Statuary. | 
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| Acydes ſucceeded i Arcefilaus ; he was a Cyre- cles, Evander, and Phocian his Diſciples, in the ſe- 
nean, (his Father named Alexander) a Per- cond Year of the 141i Olympiad. 
ſon of much Gravity, and had many Emu- Attalus ſending for him to come to him, he m- 
lators. He was from his Youth much given to turned him Anſwer, That Pictures make the beft 


Study, poor, but pleaſing to all Company, and of Shew at a Diftance. | 
in his old Age, one faid to 


a delightful Converſation. | Studying —_— 
As concerning his managing his Houſhold Af- him, 1 Time? He anſwered, When, if ut 
fairs, it is reported that when he took any Thing now ? 
out of the Place where he kept his Proviſions, he Atheneus ſaith, That Lacydes and Timon Ph; 
locked the Door, and threw the Key in at a Hole, s, being invited by one of their Friends t an 
that none might ſteal ought from him; which his Entertainment of two Days, and defirous to ſuit then- 
Servants obſerving, frequently took it, and opening ſelves to the Company, drank very freely. Lacydes 
the Door, carried away what they thought good, went away firft, half drunk, and percerving Timon 
and then put it into the ſame Place again, in which Zo fleal away too, ſaid out of Homer ', | 
Fact they were never diſcovered. a 
But the moſt pleaſant Part of the Story is, that To our great Glory Hector we have ſlain, 
(as * Numenius affirms) he was thereby perſuaded to | ; X 
be of the Opinion of the middle Academicks ; that The next Day meeting Timon again at the ſame 
nothing is comprehended by Senſe, arguing thus; Place, and ſeeing him not able to take off his Cup 
IWhy ſhould I think that Senſe can comprehend any at once, made a Pauſe when be put it to his Mouth 
Thing certainly, when I know that my own Senſes the ſecond Time, be ſaid out of another Place Ho- 
are ſo often deceived ; for when I go abroad, I think mer, | 
that I ſee with my Eyes thoſe Things which I leave in 
my Sterehouſe, when I return I find none of them; Thoſe are unhappy who conteſt with me. 
which could not be, unleſs cur Senſes were fallible and 
unc rtain. . 4 1 0 * likewiſe dp a. theſe two 1 1＋ 
Lacydes upon the Death of Arcefilaus, bein inkers, ad perhaps not unjuſtly ; f 
Maſter of the School in the _ Year of the Frech of Wine de kel into the Palſy, of which be 
134th Oly mpiad, taught in the Academy, in the died in the ſecond Year of the 14 1ſt Olympiad. 
Gardens which were made by Attalus the King, He wrote Philoſophicks, 2.1 of Nature. 
which from him were called the Lacydean Gardens. In the School he was ſaccueded e, as-is faid by 


1 
* 


Laertius, and, from him, Suidas, make him Infti- Zvander; Evander by his Diſciple Egeſnu, whom 
tutor of the new Academy; but erroneouſly, He Clemens Alexandrinus calleth Hegefilaus of Peng 


cont nued this Charge 26 Years, at the End where- mus; Egefinus, by Carneades. 
of he religned it, whilſt he was yet alive, to Tele- 6 | 
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CHAN TELIDTS 


S 
His Country, Parents, Time, Maſters. 


Arneades (Succeſſor of Egeſinus) was of Cy- 
rene v, whence 4 Cicero ſaith, he was an a- 
cute Perſon, as being an African. He was 

don of Epicomus, or Philocomus. Apollodorus, as 

cited by Laertius, affirmeth he died in the 162d 

Olympiad 3 but there is a Miſtake in the Text; 

for the Words of Apollodorus relate doubtleſs to the 

Time of bis Hirth, which upon that Authority, 

we may affirm to have been in the firſt Year of t 

1624 Olympiad. Florus (cited by Plutarch) 

adds, he was born on the ſeventh Day of Thargelion, 

at what Time the Carnean Feſtivals were celebrat- 

ed at Cyrene, whence perhaps he took his Name. 
This Time falling after the I Period, 

we ſhall compute it according to * Petavius's Me- 


tod, which, altho* it be not exempt from Queſti- 


on, yet it is better than that of Scaliger, whoſe 
Method is not reconcilable to Prolomy's Obſerva- 


tions. 
The 4th of the 164th Olympiad was 
Of the Fulian Period 


Epoche of the Callippick Period 4255 


4383 


June 26. which is 177th Day of the Julian Year ; 
the 7th of Thargelion (according to Petavius) at that 
Time was the 302d'of the Artict Year. 


re 


- 


| which are contrary 


| Phantaſy followed by Perception, but by Approba- 


q Acad, quatt. by r Sympoſ. queſt, 6. 7. 
E NA . 


learned Logick of Diogenes the Stoick, whence in 
arguing he would many Times fay, FI have con- 
cluded right, the Cauſe is my own ; if not right, Di- 
ogenes muſt return the Mina he had of me; which- 
was the Price the DialeQick Philoſophers took. 


CHAP. II. 
How he conftituted the new Academy. 


HE ſucceeeded Egeſinus in the School, and is by 

Cicero reckoned the fourth from Arceſilaus, 
(who conſtituted the middle Academy, introducing 
a Suſpenſion of Aſſent, grounded upon the Uncer- 
tainty of Things) Carneades conſtituted the new 
Academy, maintaining the ſame Kind of Suſpenſion 
with no leſs Eagerneſs ; yet upon more moderate 
Grounds: * For he held, that the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of Things proceeded not from the Nature of 
the Things themſelves, as Arcefilaus maintained; 
for as much as every Thing really exiſteth in itſelf, 
and if any Thing be affirmed or denied of another, 
it is true or falſe as to the Thing itſelf ; but the 
Things themſelves r:maining firm, we derive from 
them a Phantaſy and Similitude, which for the moſt 
Part, like falſe M lie and deceive us, To 
all true Things there are ſome falſe adjoined, and 


thoſe ſo like, that there is no certain Note of Judi- 


Aſſent, whereof we cannot perceive any 
- les the Academ 
was nothing rigid as to i- 

penſion, for 7 he denied that any Thing 

not ſo much as that very Max- 
rguing thus : All 


Cat 
Thi 


to Senſe and Evidence pertain 
to the former Diviſion ; againſt the latter we ought 
not to fay any Thing. Wherefore there is no 


tion ; for it were contrary to Nature that 
nothing thould be probable. 

More fully Sextus Empericus. Carnzades, ſaith 
he, did not only oppoſe the Stoicks, but all that went 


i 4 6 and common 
p = oy _ Jen by "1%, be ſheweth 


abſelutely, there is nothing from which Truth 
can be judged ; not Reaſon, not Senſe, nor Phantaſy, 
» Dodtr. tem t Laert. 4. 62. ue. Acad, queſt. 4. 
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| 
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nor any Thing, for all theſe, in a Word, deceive 
ns. His ſccond Argument is that whereby he ſbeun, 
that althe" there be ſomething that dath judge, yet it 
cannot exiſt without an Affection from Evidence. 
For an Animal differeth from inanimate Things b 
the ſenſitive Faculty, it apprebendeth thereby both it- 
ſelf and external Things ; but Senſe remaining im- 
moveable, impaſſible, and immutable, is not Senſe, 
nor apprehendeth any Thing, but being changed, and 
after jome Manner affected by Incur fron of Evidences, 
then it declareth Things. In that Aﬀettion therefore 
of the Soul which ariſeth from Evidence, we are to 
feck that which judgeth. This Aﬀettion is declared 
when that appeareth from which it proceedeth, which 


Affection is nothing elſe but Phantaſy. Phantaſy 


therefore is a certain Affection in an Animal, which 
ſheweth both itſelf and ſome others, as when we ſee 


an Thing, our Sight is affected in ſome Manner, 


fo as it was nit befire that Af of ſeeing. By this 
Alteratim we apprebend two Things : Firft, the 
Alteration itſelf, that is the Phantaſy; ſecondly, 
that from which this Alteration proceeds, the Thing 
viſible. The like in the reft of the Senſes. As there- 
fore Light manife}teth itſelf and all Things in it, ſo 
Fancy being the chief Guide of Knowledge in an 
Animal, muſt like unte Light, manifeſt both itſelf, 
and that evident Object which effeeth it. But 
becauſe it deth not always ſhew that which is true, 
but often erreth, and differeth from the Thing whence 


it proceedeth, like ill Meſſengers, it neceſſarily fol- 


Inveth that all Pbantaſies cannot leave a Judgment 
of Truth, but only if it be true. Again, becauſe 
there is no Phantaſy ſo true, but it may be falſe ; 
and of all Phantaſies that ſeem true, there are ſome 
falſe, which differ little from them; that which 
judgeth muſt conſiſi in common Phantaſy of true and 
falſe. But the common Phantaſy 7 theſe compre- 
hendeth not, and if it comprehendeth not, neither is 
there any Thing that judgeth. And if Phanta 

have nat a judicative Power, neither can Reaſon 
judge, for that is derived from Phantaſy and juſtly ; 
for that tuberec it judgeth, ought firſt to atpear un- 
to it, but nothing can appear but through Senſe void 
of Reaſon, nor Reaſon itſelf is that which judgeth. 


Thus diſputeth Carneades againſt ali other Phi- 


loſophers, to ſhew there is not any Thing that 
judgeth. But being demanded what judgeth, as to 
the leading of Life, and Acquiſition of Beatitude, 
he hath Recourſe to probable Phantaſy; and toge- 
ther with probable, undiſtra cted and circumcurrent, 
their Differences theſe : Phantaſy is the Phantaſy of 
ſomething, viz. of that which it is made, and of 
that in which it is made: That of which it is made 
is the external ſenſible Object; that in which, the 
Man. It hath two Relations, one to the Object 
fanſied, the other to the Phantaſm derived from 


that Object. From the Relation to the Object, it 
is either true or falſe; true, when it agreeth with 


the Object; falſe, when it diſagreeth. From its 
- | 


Part v. 
Relation to the Phantaſm, there is one which ſeem. 
eth true, another falſe. "That which ſeemeth true 
is by the Academicks called Emphaſis and Probabi. 
lity, and probable Phantaſy ; that which 


not true, is called 8 Improbability, and 


not-probable Phantaſy. For, neither that which 
ſeemeth falſe, and is ſuch ; nor that which is 

and ſeemeth not ſuch, have any Thing in their Na. 
ture perſuaſive. But, of theſe Phantaſies, that 
which is maniſeſtly falſe, and ſeemeth not true, li. 
miteth the Judicatory, but is not that which ju 

as likewiſe produceth from that which is, but differs 
from it, ſuch as was that of the Fury proceeding 
from Electra to Oreftes. Of that which ſeemeth 
true, one Kind is tenuous, as that which is in a 
Thing ſo little, as that it is not viſible, either be. 
cauſe it takes not up Room enough, or by Reaſon 
of the Weakneſs of Sight, which mT Things 
confuſedly and not diſtinctly. The other is that 
which hath this common Property with the true, 
that it ſeemeth to be very true, Now, of theſe, 
the tenuious, looſe remiſs Phantaſy cannot be that 
which judgeth ; for that which cannot clearly ma- 
nifeſt itſelf, nor the Thing that effected it, cannot 
attract us, nor invite Aſſent; but that which ſeem- 


b enough, 

2 is the Judge of Truth. 
his being that which judgeth, it hath a 
Latitude, and being — into another is, 
hath a more probable and vehemently affected 
Phantaſy, Probable is taken three Ways; firſt, 
for that which is true, and ſeemeth true; ſecondly, 
for that which is falſe and ſeemeth true; thirdly, 
for that which is true, common to both. Whence 
that which j muſt be that Phantaſy which 
ſeemeth true, which the Academicks call probable. 
Sometimes the falſe incurreth ; ſo that it is neceſ- 
fary to uſe the common Phantaſy of true and falſe ; 
yet not becauſe that more ſeldom incurreth, I mean 
that which imitateth the Truth, we are not to give 
Credit to that which is for the greater Part true, 
whereby it happeneth our Judgment and Action 
are for the moſt Part directed. 


That which firſt and commonly judgeth, Car- 
neades held to be this. But foraſmuch as Phantaly 


ſometimes is not of one” Kind, but like a 
one dependeth on another, 'there 
a ſecond Judge, which is probable 
Phantaſy. As he who reeeiveth. the 
Man neceſſarily receiveth the Phantaſy of f 
Things as are about him, and without him; of the 
Things. about him, as Colour, Magnitude, Fi- 
gure, Motion, Speech, ing, Shoes ; of L hing 
without bim, as Air, Light, A. — Earth, 
Companions, and the like. W ö 

of theſe Phantaſies ſeem falſe; but all agree in ſeem- 
ing true, we credit it the more. That ſuch a one 
is Socrates we believe, becauſe he hath all thoſe 
Things which Socrates uſeth to have, as Ons. 
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is a credible undiſtracted 
from Menelaus : 
an Image of Helen whi 


is Shi | 
_ roy, as if it had been Helen berſclf, landing 
at the Iſland Pharos, he there met with the true 
Helen, and from her attracted a true Phantaſy, but 


*would not believe that Phantaſy, being diſtracted by 
— which told him that he had left Helen in 
the Ship. Such is undiſtracted Phantaſy therefore, 
which likewiſe ſeemeth erroneous, foraſmuch as 
there are ſome more undiſtracted than others. Of 
indiſtracted glen ny — is moſt credible and 
rlect which maketh a Judgment. 

E Moreover, there is a circumcurrent Phantaſy, the 
Form whereof is next to be declared. In the un- 
difirated we only enquire whether none of thoſe 
Phantaſies which join in Concurrence, attract us as 
falſe, but that they all ſeem true, and not impro- 
bable, But in that which is made by Concourſe, 
which uſeth Circumcurrence, ſtrictly examines * 
Phantaſy which is in that Concurrence ; as in A 

ſemblies, when the People take Account of every 
particular Perſon that ſtands for the Magiſtracy, 
whether they deſerve that Power and Right of judg- 
ing. In the Place of Judgment, there is that which 
judgeth, and that by which the Judgment is made, 
the Diſtance and Interval, Figure, Time, Manner, 
Affection, and Operation, each of which we exa- 
mine ſtrictly, That which judgeth, whether the 
Sight be dim; for if it be, it is too weak for Judg- 
ment ; that which is judged, whether it be not too 
lite; that through which, whether the Air be ob- 
cure; the Diſtance, - whether it be too great; the 
Medium, whether confuſed ; the Place, whether 
too wide and vaſt; the Time, whether too ſudden ; 
the Affection, whether not phrenetick; the Opera- 
don, whether not unſit to be admitted. For if all 
n that, which j is probable Phan- 
J, and 


eee 
qi concerning ſome the Tring, eee 
lictle I we examine 
Witnels ; when we enquire into ſomething of gr 
— we examine more; but when of a 


Thing moſt 1 

ate by the int L. ay of all. So, ſaith Car- 

ade in light inconſderable Mae we. make uſc 
+ Cc, A quits 44.28 eme 2,32, 


A 


and fliet 


weiexamine cach of the Wit- 
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of probable Phantaſy, only for Judgment; in Things 
of ſome Moment, of undiſtracted Phantaſy; in 
Things that concern well and happy living, circum- 
current Phantaſy. 

And as in Things of great Moment they take 
divers Phantaſies, fo in different Circumſtances they 
never follow the ſame; for they ſay, they attend 
only probable Phantaſy in ſuch Things wherein the 
Circumſtance of Time alloweth not a ſtrict Exami- 
nation; as for Inſtance. The Enemy purſues a 
Man; he coming to a Cave, takes a Phantaſy, that 


there are ſome Enemies there lying in wait : Tranſ- 


ported by this Phantaſy, as probable, he ſhunneth 
4 from the Cave, following the Probability 
of that Phantaſy, before he accurately and diligent- 
ly examine whether there really be any Enemies in 
buſh in that Cave, or no. Probable Phantaſy 
is followed. by circumcurrent, in thoſe Things in 
which Time allows a curious Examination of each 
Particular, to uſe Judgment upon the incurring 
Thing. As a Man coming into a dark Room, and 
ſeeing a Rope rolled up, thinking it to be a Serpent, 
he flies away; but afterwards returning, he examines 
the Truth, and perceiving it not to ſtir, begins to 
think it is not a Serpent; but withal conſidering, 
that Serpents are ſometimes frozen or nummed with 
the Cold, he ftrikes ic with his Staff. And having 
thus by Circumcurrence examined the Phantaſy 
which incurred to him, he aſſenteth that the Phan- 
taſy he had taken of that Body as a Serpent, is falſe. 
And again, as I faid, when we manifeſtly behold, 
we aſſent that this is true, having firſt over-run in 
our Thoughts that our Senſes are all entire, and 
that we behold this waking, not in a Dream ; that 
the Air is perſpicuous, and a convenient Diſtance 
from the Object. Hereby we receive a creditable 
Phantaſy, when we have Time enough to examine 
the Particulars ing the Thing ſeen. It is 
the ſame in undiſtracted Phantaſy, which they ad- 
mit, when there is nothing that can retract us, as 
we ſaid of Menelaus. - Hitherto Sextus. 

* Yet though nothing can be perceived, a wiſe Man 
may conſent to. that which is not perceived; that is, 
he may opinionate ; but ſo as he knoweth himſelf to 
opinionate, and that there is nothing which can be 
> He aſſerted the ultimate End to be the Enjoy- 
ment of Natural Principles, which, faith Cicero, he 
maintained, not that he really thought ſo, but in 
Oppoſition to the Stoicks. | | . 

He read the Books of the Staicis very diligently, 
and diſputed againſt them with ſo | 


that 
great- it gave him Occaſion to ſay; I Chryſippus had not 


been, I bad net been. | 

* Clitemachus uſed to ſay of him, he could never 
underſtand what he really held ; for be would ſome- 
times argue on one Side, ſometimes on the other ; 


and 
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and by the Calumny of his Wit, faith Cicero, many 
Times deride the beſt Cauſes, Of the Sorites uſed 
by him, ſee Sextus Empiricus. 


CHAP. III. 
Ten what Occaſion he was ſent on an Embaſſ to 


Rome. 


2 T HE Athenians being fined by the Romans a- 

bout 300 Talents, at the Suit of the Orepi- 
ans and Sicyonians, for deſt roy ing Oropus, a City of 
Bæotia, ſent three Philoſophers on an Embaſſy to 
the Reman Senate, to procure a Mitigation of this 
Fine, which had been impoſed upon them without 
hearing their Defence Carneades ; the Academich, Di- 
egenes the Stoick, and Critolaus the Peripateticł. 
About the Time of this Embaſſy, there is much 
Diſagreement amongſt Authors. A. Gellius ſaith, 
they came after the ſecond Punick War, and mak- 
eth Ennius later than their coming, which Peta- 
vius juſtly conceiveth to be falſe ; foraſmuch as Ex- 
nius died in the 585th Year from the building of 
the City. But Cicero affirmeth this Embaſſy to 
have been when P. Scipio and M. Marcellus were 
Conſuls, which was the 599th Year. Pauſanius 
reckoneth it upon the 603d Year of the City, which 
C —_ approveth. 

h of theſe Philoſophers, to ſhew his Learn- 
ing, made Choice of many eminent Parts of the 
City, where they diſcourſed before great Multitudes 
of People, to the Admiration of all. The Eloquence 
of Carneades was violent and rapid ; that of Crito- 
laus, neat and ſmooth; that of Diogenes, modeſt 
and ſober. Carneades, one Day, diſputed copiouſly 
concerning Juſtice, before Galba and Cato, the 
greateſt Orators of that Time. The next Day, he 
iubverted all he had ſaid before, by contrary Argu- 


ments, and took away that Juſtice which be bad ſo 


much commended. This he did the bettet to con- 


' fute thoſe that aſſerted 7 Thing. That Diſpute 


whereby he overthrew Juſtice, is recorded in Cicero, 
by L. Furius. | 
To theſe three Philoſophers reſorted all the ſtudious 
young Men, and frequently heard and praiſed them. 
Chiefly the Sweet neſs of Carneades, which was of 
greateſt Power, and no leſs Fame than Power, at- 
tracting eminent and benign Hearers, filled the City 
with Noiſe like a great Wind; and it was reported, 
that a Grecian Perſon, qualified to Admiration, at- 
tracting all, had infuſed a ferious Affection into the 
young Men, whereby forgetting other Divertiſc- 
ments and Pleaſures, were carried on as it were 
with a Kind of Madneſs to Philoſophy. This pleaſed 


all the Romans, who gladly beheld their Sons in- + 


ſtructed in Greet Learning by fach excellent Men. 


Only Cato, at the firſt Noiſe ef Admiration of the 


Greek Learning, was troubled, Tearing the young 


e Hut. vit, Cat, A. Gel. 7. . Macs, Nr. . 3. f Lata dab bids 34% baer n 


Men ſhould apply themſelves that way, and 

fer the Glory of Eloquence before Addon and bee 
tary Diſcipline. The Fame of Phi increa. 
ſing in the City, and C. Acilius (whom A. Gallas 
and Macrebius call Cecilius an eminent Perſon, 
having, at his own Requeſt, been the Interpreter 
of their firſt Oration to the Senate; Cato (who wa 
then very old) under a fair Pretence, moved, that 
theſe Philoſophers might be ſent out of the City, and 
coming into the Senate-Houſe, blamed the Magi. 
ſtrates, that they had ſo long ſuffered ſuch Ambac, 
ſadors to continue amongſt them without any An. 
ſwer, who were able to perſuade them to any Thing, 
Wherefore he firſt deſired that ſomething might be 
determined concerning their Embaſſy, that they 
might be ſent back again to their own Schools, and 
inſtruct tbe Sons of Grecians, and that the 


Youth might, as did before, apply themſelves 


to the Obſervance of their own Laws and Magi 


ſtrates. This he did, not out of Anger to Carte 
ades, as ſome thought, but out of an ambitious 
Emulation of the Greet Humanity and Literature, 


CHAP. IV. 
His Virtues and Aprphthegms. 


b HE was a Perſon infinitely induſtrious, lf 
converſant in Phyſick than Ethick, and ſo 
ftudious, that he neglected to cut his Hair and Naik, 
Valerius Maximus faith, he was fo ſtudious, that 
when he ky down at Meals, his Thoughts were bo 
fixed, that he forgot to put his Hand to the Table; 
and that Melia, who lived with him as his Wike, 
was fain to put him in mind thereof, and help him. 

He was fo eminent for Philoſophy, that the On- 
tors themſelves would many Times break up their 
Schools, and come and hear him. 

He had a great and loud Voice; whereupon the 
Gymnafiarch ſent to him not to ſpeak fo loud; 
whereto he anſwering, Send me the Meaſure h 
which 1 ſhould ſpeak ; the other wiſely and appoſite- 
ly replied, Tea have a Meafure, your Heareri. 

He was ſharply invective, and in Argument almoſt 
invincible. He avoided Feaſting, out of the 
ſon we mentioned, his great Studiouſnes. 

One named Mentor, a Bithynian, as Phavorinu: 
faith, who had endeavoured to ſeduce a Miſtre 
that he kept, coming into the School, be preſently 
jeſted at bim, in turning theſe Worgs of Homer. 
Lite Mentor on brs / nee un Locks u 


540d #7 af 


- 


Being 


be him- 
14 his Wit, leſt 

corrupt Humoum in his Stomach might oppreſi 
d. Vigour and Condaney of his Mind. 
i He compared Dialefict to the Fiſh Polypus, 
which when its Claws grow long, bites them off; 
ſo Logicians, growing ſubtle, confute their own 


He adviſed Men in their greateſt Proſperity to 
be mindful of a Change, for that which is unex- 
pected is moſt 1 rg | 

| He faid, Sons of Rich Men and Kings learn 
nthing well but Riding, for their Mafters flatter 
them ; they who conteſt with them, willingly yield to 
them, but a Horſe conſiders not whether a private 
Man or a Prince, a poor Man or a rich, be on his 
Back; but if he cannot rule him, be throws bis 
Rider. 8 

e ſeemed to be extreamly averſe from Death; 
whence he often ſaid, The ſame Nature which hath 
put us together will difſolve us; and hearing that 
Hntipater died by drinking Poiſon, he was a little 
animated by his Conſtancy in Death, and ſaid, Then 
give me too; they asking what; Wine, faith he. 

In the midſt of the Night he was ftruck blind, 
and knew not of it; but N bid his Servant 
bring a Light; the Servant did ſo, 
had brought one; Then, ſaid he, read you. 


EMAP. V,- 
His Death and Writings. 


H E lived, according to Laertius, 85 Years, or, 
according to Cicero, 90. The Words of Apol- 


i Stob. Ser. $1. k Hut. de trang. mim. 
Doc. temp. d Len. 4 63. 


fer. 2. hora 5. 46. at Athens. 


telling him he 
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loderus, that he died in the fourth Year of the 162d 
Olympiad, which falleth upon the 626th Year from 
the building of Reme, may eaſily be evinced to be 
falſe, by the Part of the Circumſtances of 
his Life ; particularly from this; that Antonius in 
Cicero faith, when he went Pro-conſul into Aſia, 
he found Carneades the Academick at Athens, who 
oppoſed all in Diſpute, according to the Manner of 
his Set. The Year of Antonius Pro-conſulſhip 
was the 652d Year from the building of Rome. But 
this Account, as we faid before, is to be applied to 
the Time of his Birth, from which the 85th fal- 
leth upon the firſt Year of the 184th Olympiad, 
the goth upon the ſecond of the 185th. 

Laertius ſaith, At his Death there was a great 
Eclipſe of the Moon, which ſome interpreted to pro- 
ceed from a Sympathy with his Loſs. Upon this E- 
clipſe I conceive Petavius grounded his Computati- 
on of Carneadess Death, when he ſaith, It was 
wpon the fir Year of the 163d Olympiad. May 2. 
But there being a 
Miſtake of the Year, there is conſequently a greater 
in the Account of the feria and Hour. 

_ Carneades, as Cicero ſaith, wrote four Books of 
FLAY of Aſſent. He wrote likewiſe Epiſtles to 
riarathes, King of Cappadecia, the only Monu- 
ment left behind him, extant in Laertius's Time. 
W hatfoever elſe went under his Name, 4 Laertius 
faith, was written by his Diſciples, of whom he 
had many, the moſt eminent Clitomachus. 
| "There are remembered two more of this Name, 
one a Philoſopher, Diſciple to Anaxagoras, menti- 
oned by Suidas, the other an Epigrammatick Poet, 
mentioned by Laertius. 


1 Plut. de adul. & An. di -mLaert. 4. 64 mn Lacrt. 4. 66, O Le. 4. 65. 
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forty Years old, went to Athens, and heard Car- 
neades, who being much taken with his Induſtry, 
inſtructed and exerciſed him in . With 
Corneades, Cicero faith, be Rved until be was old, 
and fuccreded him io the School; \aud — © url 
tated his DoQrines by die Wtings, the Number 
of which Books 

a ſufficient Teftimony of hig Ind and that 
he had no leſs*Wit, than Carneades of Eloquence. 


Let 4. % i ene Alex; © + Igerth ibid, 
A,] Qu: 4. 3a. y Cic, Acad. 4. 32. 


He was well verſed in three Sects, the Academic t, 
Peripatetich, and Storch... | 

Of bis Books are remembred by Cicero, one Of 
Conjolat: 


on to his Captive Countrymen, Carthage 
being then ſubdued by the Romans; another to- 
Caius Lacilius the Poet; wherein he explained and 
defended the Academich Suſpenſion of Aﬀen't, hay- 
ing written beſo:e of the ſame T hings to L. Cenſari- 
was, who was Conſul with Ad. Manilius T be Sum 
M which Diſcourſe was this; | | 

- 3 there are ſuch _ 
tudes of Things, probable, atbers on 
way Ae . But a enough to ſay, 


7 -n Cit Road Qui b, 4. Lacrt. Ai... : whe, N 3. 22. 
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That 
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That ſome Things may be perceived, others cannat ; 
becauſe there are many falſe that are probable, but no 
falſe can be perceived and known. Thoſe therefore 
extremely err, who affirm, the Academicks to take 
away Senſe, for they ſay not, there is no Colour, 
Sapor, or Sound, but diſpute, That there is not an 
proper inherent Note in theſe of true and certain; 
(which having expounded, he adds) A wiſe Man 
ſuſpends Aſent two Ways ; one, when [as we know] 
he abſolutely refuſeth to aſſent to any Thing ; another, 
when he with-holds from anſwering, either in 

bation or Improbation of ſomething ; ſo that he nei- 
ther denieth nor aſſertetb it. In the firſt Way, he 
aſſents to nothing, in the Second he will follow Pro- 
bability, and according as be finds it, or nat, anſwers 
Yes or No. He who with-holdeth his Aſent from 
all Things, is yet moved, and acteth ſomething. He 
reſerves, therefore, theſe Phantafies by which we are 
excited to Afion ; and thoſe of which being queſtion- 
ed, we may anſwer on either Part, only as of a 


s Cic, Tuſc. queſt. 5. 30. 
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Thing that ſeemeth te us fo, but without 
neither are all fach Phantafies approved, 
thoſe 8 are not — by any'T hing. 

In aſſerting „ be joined Pleaſure with 
Honeſty, as Calliphs alſo did. = 

2 He was a great Enem 
tolaus the Peripatetict, 


98 


es, knowing 
. more than 
they would drive Oeconomickt out of Houſes, or 
Shepherds from their Flocks ; but they all perſe. 


— 1 Speak - 


3 3 _ with a Fit of 2 
bargy ; out 5 no ſooner came but 
he ſaid, Love of Life ſhall tter me no longer ; and 
thereupon, with his own ended his Life, 
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*DHILO was of Lariſſa, he heard Clitomachus 
many Years, and is nam'd by Sextus Emperi- 
cus as Conſtitutor of a Fourth Academy; but Ci- 
cero affirms he difallowed the Diſtinction of Aca- 
demies, and wrote expreſly to prove the fir/t and 
the new Academy to be both one. Whilſt he 
lived, the Academy wanted not a Patron. The 
Romans admir'd him, as Plutarch affirms, above 
all Clitemachus's Scholars, for his excellent Diſ- 
courſe, and loved him for the Sweetneſs of his 
Diſpoſition. Cicero no ſooner went out of the firſt 
Schools, and Rudiments of Learning, but he be- 
came an Auditor of Philo, as he acknowledgeth 


himſelf. | 

=o other excellent Things (ſaith s Stobeus) 
he gave this Diviſion of Philoſophy : He compared 
Philoſophy to a Phyſician. the Office of a Phy- 
fician is, firfl to perſuade the fick Perſon to permit 
himſelf to be cured ; next, to confute the Reaſons 
his Adverſary ; ſo ts it of a Philoſopher, bath which 
conſiſt. in Exhortation. Exbortatian is a Diſcourſe 
inciting to Virtue ; whereof one Part meth its 
great Uſe, the other refelleth Adverſaries, or ſuch as 
any way calumniate Philoſophy. he Compariſon 
holds, in a ſecond Manner, thus: As the Part of a 
Phyfician, after be hath perſuaded the Patient to 
admit of Care, is to apply the Means thereof, as 


. 


ene End, Health, fo all Phil 
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well to remove the Cane of ae as to in» 
duce and ſettle Health ; ſo is it in this Science. Af- 
ter Exhortation, he endeavoureth to apply the Cure, 
by removing falſe Opinions, wherewith the Soul is in- 
fected, and by ſubſtituting true. In the ſecond Place 
therefore, it treats of Good and Evil, for the Sake 
Coun the Exhortation was made. Thirdly, the 

pariſon holds thus: At all Medicines refer 1 
That Part which treats of Ends, is joined with ars- 
ther, which treats of Life ; for, as in Medicine, it 
is not ſufficierit to reflore Health, unleſs it likewiſe 
deliver s by which it may be yp. ud 1d hy 
Life, ſome Precepts are required for Conſervatun of 
the End ; n 2 
or Common, One sf IT'S 
Perſons; as, Whether a ws = com 
whether he may marry ? The 
Junge of 6s genres as, 
is bet ? How Magiftrates are to 
Common Part is „. and is treated of 
diftinth by itſelf," as being. of greateſt Latin d. 
Now, if all 2 Men, i. would be no need 
of more Places, for the more ſubtle would 
emerge the Precedent, . . But 6 © there ＋ 
kewife be a Care of the ad Bort of Mon, 


t. . Ge. ⏑ Bibles 269. ; | 
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l 
of 
be i choſen ? Thr 


lng Diſputations, either 
thre? want of Time, or Diverſion of Buſineſs, there 
muff not be omitted a Treating of Precepts, which de- 
fuereth ſhort Rules concerning the Uſe of each. 

» As to the Stoical Judicatory, Comprehenſive 
Phantaſy, be beld all T hings to be Incomprehen- 
able; as to the Nature of Things themſelves, Com- 
prebenſible. Thus he took away the Compreben- 
foe Phanta aſſerted by Zeno. ; 

i He that to be a good Connex, which be- 
: from true, and endeth in falſe ; as (if it be 
y, and I diſpute) this, F it is Day, I diſpute. 
According to which Tenet, may be true Axi- 
oms three Ways, a falſe, only one Way ; for, 


h Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp. 1. 33. 
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when it beginneth from true, and endeth in true, 
it is true; as, Fit is Day, it is Light. And when 
it beginneth from falſe, and endeth in falſe, it is 
true; as, If the Earth flies, the Earth hath IWings. 
Likewiſe, if it beginneth from falſe, and endeth in 
true, it is true; as, F the Earth flies, it is Earth. 
That which is falſe, is that which beginneth from 
true, and endeth in falſe 5 as, If it is Day, it is 
Night ; for, the Antecedent, it is Day, is true; but 
the Conſequent, it is Night, is falſe. 

He appointed, that the Precepts of Orators 
ſhould be delivered at one Time, thoſe of Philoſo- 
phers at another. : 


k Tuſc. Qu. I. 2. 3. a 


Parry was an Aſcalonite, ' Brother of Ariſtus, 
Diſciple of Philo. He lived with L. * Lucul- 
lus the Quzſtor and General ; he was alſo a great 
Friend to® Atticus, whom he invited to the Aca- 
demy. He is named by Sextus Empertcus, as Con- 
ſtitutor of a Fifth Aca 3 for, as * Plutarch 
faith, he fell oft from the of Carneades, either 
moved by the Evidence of Senſe, or, as ſome 
thought, by Ambition, and Diſſention with the 
Diſciples of Clitomachus and Philo; fo that with 
ſome little Alteration, he made uſe of the Doctrines 
of the Sto:cks ; and * tho he were called an Acade- 
mick, he had been, but for ſome Alterations, an 
abſolute Stoick ; * whence it was faid of him, He 
taught the Stoical Philoſophy in the Academy ; for 
he manifeſted, that the Doctrines of the Stoicks 
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were in Plate, In his old Age, faith * Cicero, he 
betook himſelf to the Old Academicks, forſaking 
the New, * and diligently enquiring into the Opi- 
nion of the Antients, * endeavoured to follow Ar:i- 


ffotle and Xemecrates ”, proſeſſing, that the Stoicks 


and Peripateticks 1 * in the Thing, and differed 
only in Words. o which Effect Cicero men- 
tions a Book which he ſent to Balbus; he wrote 
alſo another againſt his Maſter Philo, intitled, Sous. 
* Cicero being at Athens, heard him, and was much 
taken with the E and Volubility of his 
Diſcourſe, (J declaring him to be the moſt polite 
and acute of all Philoſophers in his Time) = but 
not with the new Doctrine which he introduced. 
Thus far there is a continued Series of the c- 
demick Philoſophers. 
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Containing the Peripatetick Philoſophers. 
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CHAP. I. 


His Country, Parents, 


PON the Death of Plats, his Diſciples ſe- 
parated themſelves into two Sects. The 
firſt continued in the ſame School, where 
he the Academy: The other poſſeſſed the 
Lyceum. The firſt was known by the 
Name of Academicks, or Peripateticks of the Aca- 
demy ; the other by the general Name of Peripa- 
ticks, or more particularly, Peripateticks of the Ly- 
cæum. Of the firſt we have diſcourſed already; 
we come now to the other, of which Ariſtotle was 
the Head. | 

o Ariſtotle was born at Stagira, a City of Thrace, 


according to © Herodotus, * Thucydides, * Pauſa- 


nias, and Suidas, by others placed in Macedonia, 
to take from him the Imputation of a Barbarian. 
It was ſeated upon Strymon, a River which parts 
thoſe two Countries, having a Haven called xd, 


and a little Iſland of the ſame Name belonging to it. 


This Place, to which Ari/totle owed his Birth, he 
afterwards requited with extraordinary Gratitude. 

f His Father was named Nicomachus, deſcended 
from Nicomachus, Son of Machaon (whoſe Skill 
in Medicine is celebrated by Homer) Son of Æſcu- 
lapius, from whom Nicomachus, Ariſtotle's Father, 


a Ammon. ſub finem. comment, in proem. Porphyr, 
mon, g De compa, medicam, h Juſt, 7. 4. i Chiliad, 


b Laert, 5. 1. cPolyrn. d Lib. 4. & f. e Ehe. f Lt. A 
a + Fpit, ad Amamarun, I Vit. Aris, if he were the Auther 


and Time of his Birth. 


derived my» dar + but his Art alſo, for 
he was a Phyſician. idas ſaith, he wrote fix 
Books of Medicine, and one of Phyſick. Gala 

a Plaiſter of one Nicomachns, either this or 
the elder. This N:comachus (whom fome affirm to 
have been Grandſon to Hippocrates the Phyſician) 
lived in the Time of Amintas 7 of Macedonia, 


(Father of Philip) a Prince (as Fuftin witneſſed) 
eminent for all Royal Virtues. To him Mam: 
chus was not only ian, but Friend and Fr 
vourite. * Tzetzes forgot theſe Relations of 4ri- 
flatle (as Nunneſius obſerves) when he affirmed that 
he was called an Z#ſculapian figuratively, in reſpeR 
of his Skill in Medicine, tho? it be true alſo that be 
did profeſs that Art. 8 
His Mother, Laertius and Suidas name Pheſtias, 
Dionyſius * Halicarnaſſaus and Ammonins, Phi. 
Ammonius ' faith, ſhe alſo was deſcended from 
Eſculapius, alledging in Teſtimony thereof ths 


Epigram, | 


His Mother Phæſtis, Sire Nicomachus, 
Deſcended bath from Æſculapius. 


I * 


Part VI. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus faith, ſhe was 
* * one of the Colony which 
vas ſent from Chalcis to Stagira, Her Picture, 
trifle in Piety to her Memory, cauſed to be 
made by Protogenes, an eminent Painter of that 
Time, which Picture ® Pliny reckons amongſt the 
choiceſt Pieces of that Maſter. 

Ariftatle (as Suidas affirms) had a Brother named 
frinneftas, and Siſter Arimneſte, His Brother died 
before him without Iſſue, as appears by his Will. 

friffotle was born, according to the Teſtimonies 
of * Apollodorus, ® Diomſius Halicarnaſſæus and 
others, in the firſt Year of the 99th Olympiad, at 
what Time Diotrephes was Archon at Athens, 44 
Years aſter the Birth of Plato, as ? Atheneus ac- 
counts more juſtly than Ammonius and Suidas, who 
reckon but 42 before the Birth of Demoſthenes, 
three Y eats. y Agellius affi rms, he was born the 


fwenth Year after the Recovery of the City of 


Reme from the Gauls by Camillus; but becauſe 
(as Plutarch faith) it is hard to find out on what 
Year the City was taken, it will be hard alſo to find 
ypan what Year it was recovered, The Recover 
was ſeven Months after its Taking, but in the 
being Year, for it was taken in 7uly, recovered in 
February. If therefore as Valerius Flaccus, Agel- 


lius, and Caſſius Hemine account, the Taking of 


the City was in the 363d Year from the Building 
theredf, it was recovered in the 364th. Thus Ari- 
fetle was born in the firſt Year of the 99th Olym- 
pial, the 370th from the Building of Rome. 

But, if as Livy affirms, the taking of Rome 
was in the 365th Year from the Building theteof, 
and its Recovery in the 366th, Ariſtotle, according 
to that Account muſt have been born in the third 
Year of the goth Olympiad, in the 37 2d Year 
from the Building of the City. Again, if the City 
were taken in the 364th 
thereof, and recovered m the 365th Year, as Var- 
re, Pliny, Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus account, whom 
Scaliger followeth, Ariftetle muſt have been born in 
the ſecond Year of the 99th Olympiad, the 37 iſt 
from the Building of the City, reckoatiy always 
ten Months for a Year, and not caſting them off, 
x Pliny and others ſeem to do, and beginning im- 
mediately the next Year, which Months being rec- 
koned, the Account will agree with ours ; hitherto 


Nunnefus, 
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_ CHAP. II. | 
His, int Education and Studies. 
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of 
his which partly concern Poetry, partly the Poets 


peareth, ſaith Ammonius, from thoſe Writi 


themſelves, as likewiſe from his Homerical Dueſti- 
ons, eas ſeveral Books concerning the Art of Rhe- 
toricł. 

t In Gratitude for this Care taken by Proxenus 
in his Education, Ariſtotie afterwards, not only 
bred up in like Manner Nicanor, the Son of Proxe- 
nus, in all Kinds of Learning, but adopted him his 
Son, and with his Eſtate bequeathed his Daughter 
to him, He likewiſe cauſed the Statues of Proxe- 
nus and his Wife to be made and ſet up in Honour 
of them, as is manifeſt by his Will. 

Atbenæus (citing an Epiſtle of Epicurus) and 
Elian relate, that having conſumed the Inheri- 
tance left by his Father in Prodigality and Luxury ; 
he betook himſelf to the Wars, wherein having ill 
Succeſs, he profeſſed Medicine, and by Chance 
coming into Plate's School, and hearing their Diſ- 
putes, being of a Wit far beyond the reft, he ad- 
dicted himſelf to Philoſophy, and became famous 
therein, But this agrees not well with the Circum- 
ſtance of his Story, as related by Authors of greater 
Credit, and lefs Prejudice. , 


CHA TM 
How he beard Plato. 


of ſeventeen Years, 
he went (in Obedience to the Pythian Oracle, 
which adviſed him to addi& himſelf to Philoſophy) 
to Athens, Laertius faith (out of Apollodorus) that 
he was then but ſeventeen Years old, in which 
Year Naufigenes was Archon, Dionyfius Halicar- 
naſſeus ſaith, it was the Year following, at what 
Time Polyzelus was Archon, perhaps it was upon 
Naufigene's going out of his Office, whom Polyzelus 
But * Fumenus is much miſtaken, who 
faith, he was thirty Years old when he came firſt to 
Plate, perhaps (as Nunnefius conjectures) becauſe he 
had read in Plate, that Dialectick t not to be 
ſtudied till the thirtieth Year. And no lefs err Am- 
monius, (if he be Author of that Life) and Olympi- 
oderus, who affirm, that Ariflotle coming to Athens 
in the ſeventeenth Year of his Age, heard Socrates 
three Years, whereas Socrates was put to Death 


when Laches was Archon, thirty two Years before 
4 ll. was ſeventeen 


Naufigenes, under whom 
Being recommended to Plate, he became his Diſ- 


Fears old. 
| ciple, and ſo continued twenty Years, as an Epiſtle 


his to Philip (cited by the old Interpreter of his 
Life) did teſtify. EXD 

Plate much loved him, and admired his Acute- 
7. and Diligence in —_ fur 
(Phileponus * faith) Plato uſed to him 
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the Mind of the School, and when * he was not at 
his Lectur s, he would ſay, The Intellect is not here; 
or, as Rhodiginus, the Philoſopher of Truth is abſent. 
And comparing his Acuteneſs with the Dulneſs of 
Xenecrates, Plato was wont to ſay, © [hat an 
Horſe and what an Aſs have I to yoke together? 
Xenocrates needs a Spur, Ariſtotle a Bit. 

«4 Whilſt he lived with Plato, he was extremely 
ſtudious, and given to Reading, inſomuch that Pla- 
to called his Houſe, the Houſe of the great Reader, 
and would often ſay, © Let us go to the great Read- 
er's Houſe, This may be confirmed by that great 
Number of ancient Authors which are cited in his 
Works. And tho” Laertius (either in his own, 
or Carneades's Words) ſaith, that Ariflotle hath 
thruſt in as many Sentences of old Authors in his 
Writings, as both Zeno and Chryſippus; yet every 
one that is acquainted with the Writings of Ariſtotle, 
knoweth how judiciouſly and conciſely he giveth an 
Account of their Opinions, not for Oſtentation, 


but Diſquiſition. 


Some report there was a great Enmity betwixt 
Plato and Ariftatle * which firſt aroſe from Plato's 
Diſlike of his Manner of Habit: For Axiſtotle 
wore rich Garments, and rich Shoes, and contra- 
ry to Plato's Rule, cut his Hair ſhort, and wore 
Rings. He had likewiſe (ſay they) a ſcornful De- 
rifion in his Look, and tenacious Contradiction in 
his Diſcourſe, which Plato not approving, prefer- 
red before him Xenocrates, Speuſippus, Amyclas and 
others, to whom he communicated his Doctrine 
and many Favours, but repudiated Ariſtotle, who 
thereupon, whilſt Plato was yet alive, ſet up a 
School in Oppoſition to him, in the Lyceum ; at 
which Ingratitude, Plato much troubled, ſaid, A 
riſflotle kicks at us as young Colts at the Dam that 
valed them, when they have ſucked their Fill, and 
for that Reaſon uſually called 4ri/totle the Colt. 

They add, that Aenocrates being gone into his 
Country, and Speuſippus not well, Ariftotle came 
into Plato's School with ſome of his Followers, 
and circumvented him with fallacious Arguments, 
whereupon Plato retired to his own Houſe, and 
there taught privately, leaving Ari/tatle in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the School, which he kept till Xenocrates 
returning, ejected him, and re- inſtated Plato. The 
chief Author of this Report ſeems to have been 
Ariftoxenus, cited by! Euſebius, who as ® Suidas 
obſerves, as ſoon as Ariftatle was dead, caſt many 
Aſperſions upon him, out of a malicious Revenge, 
becauſe Ariflotle preferred Theophraſius before him 
in the Succeſſion of the School, notwithſtanding 
that Ariſtax enus had gained a great Name and Cre- 
dit among the Diſciples. 

But as Ammonius argues, it is not likely that 
Ariſtatle, if he would, could have ejected Plato out 


b Vet. Interp. apud Nunnes. «© Laert. 10. 26. d Ammon. ibid, e 
5. 2. i Alan. var. hiſt. 5. 9. Helladius, apud Photium, in Biblioth, 
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of the School, or have obtained Licenſe to ereg 
new one in Oppoſition to him, for as much as 2 
the fame time Chabrias and Timotheus, Ply 
Kinſmen, were in great Power, and Generals d 
the Athenian Forces, Yet ſome there are who l. 
firm this, grounding it only on Ari/tetle's contrs. 
dicting of Plato in many Things; to which um. 
nus anſwers, that Ariſtotle doth not ſimply contr,. 
dict Plato, but thoſe who milinterpret his Wr 7 
For if he do ſometimes contradict Plate, what 
Wonder? Seeing that therein he followeth Plz, 
his Author, whoſe Saying it was, that Truth ought 
to be preferred before all Things ; as alſo that Say- 
ing, Socrates indeed is dear, but Truth moſt dear 
And elſewhere : bat Socrates ſaith, we muff * 
Jo much regard, as we ought to be ſalicitous cancers. 
ing Truth, The ſame Courſe Ariftotle took, if x 
any Time he confuted Plato's Aſſertion, therein 
obeying him by following the Truth; and it is ob- 
ſerved by ® ſome, that he is very ſparing in nam 
ing him, where he oppoſeth his ine, and that 
thrice he makes honourable Mention of him in his 
Rhetorick , his Book of the World, (if that be hs) 
and his v Problems. 

True therefore it is, (* as Apollodorus, Di 
Halicarnaſſæus, but eſpecially Ariſtotle himſelf, in 
his Epiſtle to Philip, affirm) that he was a con- 
ſtant, ſedulous Hearer of Plato twenty Years, * un- 
to the thirty ſeventh of his Age, even until Plau 
died, and then was ſo great an Honourer of his 
Memory, that in Teſtimony of his extraordinary: 
Affection, he erected an Altar to him, bearing thi 
Inſcription : 


t This Altar Ariſtotle's Hand did raiſe 
To Plato, whom the Impious muſt not praiſe. 


* Olympiodorus ſpeaking of the Honour which 
Ariftotle gave to his Maſter, confirmeth it by thi 
Argument, that he writ a whole Oration in Com- 
mendation of Plato, wherein he firſt made a Rel- 
tion of his Life, then praiſed him. He adds, that 
28 in his Elegies to Eudemus, extok hin 


And coming ta the fam'd ian Town, 

In Sign of Friendſhip did an Altar raiſe - 
To him, whom impious Perſons muſt not praiſe : 
Whoe ſiraying Man to Virtue did fre 
Much by his Precept, by Example more. 

One to the Gods jo pious, to Men, 
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ing in the firſt Year of the 108th:O- or Adoption, Demetrins Magnefiut's Niece, Ari- 
C 


"7 ITO a "Cy DE in Aba, 
r Her- 
mas received him with great Teſtimonies of Love 
and Reſpect. With him he lived three Years [* in- 
ftruQing him in Philoſophy] at the End whereof, 
Hermias was (as Strabs faith) ſurpriſed by Aﬀemnon 
2 Rhodian, and ſent to Artaxerxes, KingebiF 
who put him to: Death. Pytbors his 
man of extraordinary Virtue, (whom — 
kaying no Children, had deſigned his Heir) being 
upon this Accident gp to.great Extremities and 
Aflictions, Ariſtotle, in a pious Gratitude to the 
Memory, of his Friend, (ban Letter o -- 
tipater atteſteth) toit ber to Wiſe, and *. ſet up the 
Statue of Hermias in the 7 on td _ 
this Inſcription. * +» to * \ 


This Man the Perſian dP: > al right 

A Sacrifice ta. hit fierce Anger made; OO 
Net like a Foe by martial Arms in Fight; t 
ann 49 10gmeart er I 


| He wrote likewiſe's Hy 10 Firms, in Meme: 
ry of his Friend, to this Ege: 


Fins, hon os alot EO 5 
With much Labour, hut , more Gain, 
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onately. in love with her, 'that he ſacrificed to her 
after the ſame Manner as the Athenians to Ceres at 
Eleuſis. This Laertius relates as done whilſt ſhe 
was alive ; but Lace, firſt Author of this Calumny, 
that it was after her Death. Moreover that Ar:- 
Aotle in a thankful Acknowledgment of his Bounty, 
wrote a Pæan in Praiſe of Hermiat, meaning the 
; Hymn laſt mentioned, which! Athenæus proveth 
> ageing the Calumniations of Demephilus, not to be 
a facred 2 or Pan, but a Scholion or Feſti- 
val Song. Hence Theocritus the Chian deridcs 
_ in this Epigram, 


4. Tomb empty 
* Th frm the cs res En 
nene. 


pheme (ſuch are | his Words) the Name of Ariſtotle I 
fo much Prejudice' and Malice being in the Accu- 
ſation, as might eaſily argue the Falſeneſs thereof. 

© Upon the Death of Hermias, Arifteile (with 
Xemocrates) fied from Atarna to Mytclene, as Apol- 
laderus and  Diongfius Halirarnaſſæus affirm, in the 
fourth Year aha W Eubulus be- 
ing Archon. £2 


n CHAP. v. 
Hew he lived with Philip and Alexander. 


A this Time Philip King of Macedonia, 
Father of Alexander, taking Care for the E- 
ducation of his Son, now growing towards Man's 
Eſtate, and unwilling {faith t Pluterch) to commit 
his Education to Profeſſors of Mufick, or any other 
12 — 2 knowing him fit for high- 
ſent to Arifletle, the moſt famous and 
— 2 — to come and inſtruct him. 
JN IR Epiſtle, W was to this 
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born in your Time, for I pe that bring « 
prov gp * = b 


become worthy 
beth of us, and the Kayden which be Pol fuboris." 


Ariſtotle at this Requeſt of Y went to Me- 
tedonta to him, in the 4th Yor of the +oS8th 
Olympiad, as * Apolledorvs/ and Dionyſtus Halicar+ 
naſſæus affirm, at what Time prong was” — 
Years od. 11 
He lived there N eſteemed 9 beloved 
of Philip and Olympia his Wife, Alera ners Mo- 
ther. They cauſed his Statue to be made, and ſet 
up in honour of him. Philip had a Kindneſs ſo 
particular for him, that he allowed bim, in a man- 
ner, an equal Share ear ws Koen © 
Kingdom; which Intereſt, Ammonins ſaich, ho ei- 


T 5 
2 2 the Publick, as appeareth (ſaith the Lavin In- 


terpreter of his Life) .piſtles to Philip. 
m Plutarch affirms, that y as a recompence to 


Ariſtotle, re-edified the Town where he was born, 
Stagira, which be had before laid waſte. He hke- 
wiſe aſſigned him a School and Study near Miexa, 
a Town of Macedonia, not far from thence; where, 
unto this Day (faith Plutarch) they ſhew the ſtony 
Seats and ſhady Walks of Ariftotle, ' 

He inflrudted Alexander in the deepeſt 
Learning, not only in Ethichs' and Politicks, but 
his — reſerved and ſolid Doctrines, cad eros 
tick and Epeptict, never amen to che ves 


That he taught him nne wie the fri of Medicins 
Plutarch argueth, foraſmuch as Mexander was not 
only exceedingly delighted with the Theory thereof, 
but practiſed it fully upon many or his Friends, 
to whom be preſcribed 12 and Dun, as ap 
pearath, aide he, by his Teile 

o Perceiving Alexander to be much alien with 
Femer*s Iliads, as conceiving, and calling it, The 
beſt Inflitution of Military Arne, he took much 
Pains in 1 and reſtoring the Text, and then 
gow. it to Aleaander, which Copy he infinitely 
pri 
„ entitled, Of a 
Kingdom, mentioned by Laertias and Ammonius, 
wherein he inſtructed him how to rule. ; 

? So much did he incline the Mind of Alexander 

to do good, that he us'd to 75 if any Day paſs d, 
wherein be had not conferr'd ſome Benefit, # have 
nat reigned to Day. 
. * Alexander ſo much affected him, that he pro- 
feſs'd he admir'd and lov'd him no leſs than his 
Father; becauſe his Father, he ſaid, only gave him 
being, bur Ariftotle well-beiog. 

The Love which Philip and Alexander bore him 
was ſo great, that The-ocritus the Chian caſt the 
ſame Aſperſion upon it, as he did on his Friendfhip 


with Her mias. 


i Laert. c. 10. 10 1 Vet. p. 5 
Alx. rh >. 


s Lacrt. 5. 10, t Epi t. ad Anon, 


floale having now fiv'd with 


In the firſt Year of the 11 1th 
dorus bei Archon, 4 died, - 
ed by his 
after his — rye 
ditiom again 


Ars 


the 12 ein faith bee fre, which for 
ö 


Troubles 2 Leave ne 
to Athens, leaving in his room Califthenes an 0 
thien, his Ben (Son - bs 


. thus — 72 
E Nr 6 


An to 1 came io paſs, not long IR per this 
Orcaſiva.  Ffermnolans "os of 2 © Youth of 
a. Noble Family, that Audy'a: hp under Co- 
lifthenes, hunting the Wild Boar with Alexonder, 
prevented the King, by caſting his Dart firſt at 


him; for which he was, Yd, 


puniſh'd with many — * ﬆ the Ig- 
nominy thereof, 1 com Seſtratus, Anti 
pater, and fome ether Companions-of bis, to mur- 


ther Alexander; which T reaſon Teen dan diſcover d 
Epinienes, one 'of the Conſpirators, they were 
put to Death. Ariftobulus, and Piolemæus, Sen of 
Lagus, affirm, they accus'd Califthenes as him who 
inſtigated them to this Artempt: ©” Hereupon Calf 
henes was put into an Iron Cage, and fo carry'd up 
and down in a miſerable ſordid Condition; and at 
laſt, as Laertins telates, (tho) others otherwiſe) 
thrown to the Lions hene n 


cn * 
His School and Manner of Teaching. 


THUS ita, having tiv'd' eight Years wid 
Mexander, returned to Athens; as * 4polladers 
and * Diony/ius Halicarnaſſuss affient, in the 275 
Vear of the hundred and eee ee 77 | 
thoderus being Archon, where be found 


ates 
teaching in the AnSyE which'Plate-was reſtgn 


the fourth Year of ue 


unto him by Speer 


hundred and ninth "Ron 
Hence it a n put ez in 
affirming, that Xenocrates . upon 


of Plato, at what Time r It 28 TIT 
Athenians on an n to fy ; LK 2 


tricius tath obſerved, it cam e e 
it being certain, us Lars * 
ſococeded Plato in the 8chool 

the hundred and n Ol — | touts 


" 2s) 
upon 


educate Alex n * 
Neither is the Author of Ariſfoti“s Life leſs miſ- 
ben, who faith,” That upon the Death' of Speuſip- 
pus, the Athenians ſent ts Ariftotle; and that both 
them, Ariftotle and Nenocrates, tot pon them 
to's School, Kenocrates in the Academy,  Ari- 
ftotle in the Lyceum. But this Error is — de- 
tected by the fame Computation; for, at the Time 
of Speuſippus's Death, Ariſtotle was with Alexander, 
nor did he leave him until fix Years after ; all 
which Time Xenocrates profefied Philoſophy in the 
Academy. Ar ee wn | 2h 
z The Academy being prepoſſeſsd by Xemerates, 
Arifiatle made choice of the Lyceum, (7 a Place in 
the Suburbs of Athens, built by Pericles for the Ex- 
erciſing of Soldiers.) Here he taught and diſcours'd 
of Philoſophy to ſuch as came to him, walking con- 
ſtantly every Day till the Hour of Anointing, which 
the Greeks uſually did before Meals, whence he and 
his Followers are calPd er) T# terra, from 
walking, Peripateticks. Others fay, he was call'd 
Peripatetick, from walking with Alexander, newly 
recover'd of a Sickneſs; in which Manner he uſed 
to diſcourſe of Philoſophy with him. 
* The Number of his Auditors encreafing very 
much, he gave over Walking, and taught Sitting, 


laying, ; By | 
Naw te be filent meft diſgraceful were 
And fee —7 poſſeſs the Chair. : 


Tho' Cicero and Quintilian affirm he uſed this 
Verſe againſt Ifocrates, in Emulation of whom, he 
taught Rhetorick to his Diſciples every Morning. 
So many Diſciples reſorted to him, that he made 
Laws in his School, as Tenocrates did in the Aca- 
dem, creating Arcbens that ruled ten Days. 

* The Diſcourſe and Doctrine which he deliver'd 
to his Diſciples was of two Kinds; One be call'd 
Exiterick, the other Acroatich. Exaterick were theſe 
who conduced to Rheterick, Meditation, nice Dy- 
pules, and the Knowledge of Civil Things. Acreca- 
ct, thoſe in which more remote and ſubtle Philoſo- 
phy was handled, and ſuch Things as pertain to the 
Contemplation of Nature and Dialeftive Diſcepta- 
tons, Acroatick Diſcipline he taught in the Lyceum 
in the Morning, itting every one to come 
of whoſe Wit and 


* - 
= FF” s * 
ith ;k 
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1 * Philefopby (ſaith © Ammonius) he ſeems to have 
done more than Man ; for there's not any Part 
of Philoſophy, whereof he treated, but he doth it 
moſt accurately; and many Things he himſelf (ſuch 
was his 
pleated and finiſhed. - Ms | 
In Logick it was his Invention, that he ſeparated 
the Precepts of Diſputation from the Things them- 
ſelves of which we diſpute, and taught the Manner 
and Reaſon of Diſputation ; for, they who went 
before, tho? they could demonſtrate, yet they knew 
not how to make a Demonſtration; as they who 
cannot make Shoes, but only wear em. Alexander 
Apbrodiſæ us affirms, that he firſt reduced Syllogiſms 
to Mord and Figure. Phileponus, that he invented 
all Diale#ick Methods, whence Tbeodorus calls him 
both Inventer and Perſecter of Logick, which he in- 
deed, in a manner, chall (but modeſtly) to 
to himſelf, in the laſt Chapter of his Elencht, at- 
firming, nothing had been done in that Kind be- 
fore, but what the Eriffticks and Sophiſts taught. As 
for the Categories, the Invention whereof ſome a- 
ſcribe to the: Pythagoreans, it is much more proba- 
ble that were wholly his own ; for thoſe Books 
intitled, aryo, under the Name Arechytas, 
from which ſome conceive Ariſtatle to have borrow- 
ed much; the Particulars whereof are inſtanced by 
* Patricius, Tbemiſtius affirms to have been written, 
not by the Pythagorean (neither hath Laertius made 
mention of any W ritings of his, for the Pyrhago- 
reans, at that Time, wrote but little ; the firſt that 
wrote any thing being Philolaus) but by ſome Peri- 
patetict, who his Work might paſs- with 
greater Credit, if publiſhed in the Name of ſo an- 
cient a Ph . | 
In P 


am — 17 
Niem 


- 
1 * 
- 


hyfick, the Fifth Eſſence, whereof Celeſtial 
Bodies conſiſt, diſtin from the Four Elements, is 
generally aſcrib'd to his Invention, only Simplicius 
eiteth the Authority of Xenxrates, in his Book of 
the Life of Plato, that Plato conſtituted Five ſimple 
Bodies, Heaven and the Four Elements, aſſerting. 
they differ no leſs in Nature than in Figure ;' for 
which Reaſon he affigned the Figure of 2 Dodeca- 
drom to Heaven, offering from the Figure of the 
Four Elements. But theſe, as the learned Nurne- 


us obſerves, ſeem to be rather Symbolical and Py- 


thagorical, than the true Meaning of Plato. For 
Plate, in his Timun, expreſly avers, That the 
Heavens are, of their um Nature, diſſolute, but by 
the Divine Will, are kept together, as it were, by a 


Tye from being diſſolved. Xenarchus, a-Philoſopher 
— — the Fifth Eſſence, introduced by Fi- 
flatle, whom Alexander odiſeus exactly an{wer- 
eth. Theoderus calleth Ariffotle the Perfefer of 
b Agel, lib. 31. cp. 5+ cVitAr, = Ammon, 
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Phyfick, adding, that only his Writings upon that pedition to 


Subject were approved by following Ages, who re- 
jected whatſoever others had written in the ſame 
Kind, as appeareth by their Loſs. What Epicurus 
and others have / objected” againſt him as'a Faule, 
That he enquired with ſuch Diligence into the minute, 
and meaneſt Things of Nature, is a ſufficient Teſti- 
mony of his Excellence and Exactneſs in this Study. 
In Ethick, whereas Polyæuns placed Felicity in 
external Goods, Plato in thoſe of the Soul only 
Ariſtotle placed it chiefly in the Soul, but affirmed 
it to be defiled and freightned, if it want exterior 
Goods, properly uſing theſe Terms : For thoſe 
Things which are defiled, have the ſame Beauty 
within, but their Superficies only is hidden ; and 
thoſe which are ſtreightned have the ſame real Mag- 
nitude. 
£ In Metaphyfick, which he calleth Firſt Philoſs- 
phy and Wiſdom, and (as the more ancient Philoſo- 
| before him) Theology, * tho' there be not any 
nvention of his extant, yet he perfectly went thro 
all the Parts thereof ; for he was not only acquaint- 
ed, as ſome falſly imagine, with Terreſtrial T hings, 
and thoſe which belong to this World, but even 
with thoſe Things which are above this World, as 
may appear from the Eighth Book of his Phy/ick, 
where he ſaith, That the firſt Cauſe is not ſubject 
zo Motion, neither in itſelf, nor by Accident ; in 
which Words he declareth, That God is not @ 
Body, nor any way paſſible. And in his Twelfth 
Book of Wiſdom, or Metephyſicks, he diſcourſeth 
accurately of God and Intelligences, in a rational 
clear Way, not involved in Fables, or Pythagori- 
cal Symbols, but founding his Aſſertion upon Rea- 
fon and Demonſtration, as much as the Subject 
and human Reaſon alloweth. * Patricius labours 
much to prove, that whatſoever he had in this 
Kind, excellent, he borrowed from Hermes Triſme- 
giftus, But, as we have already ſaid, Mr. Ca- 


faubon hath fully evinced that Book to have been 


impoſed upon the World by ſome later Writer. 

What is added by the ancient Latin Interpreter, 
concerning Ariftotle's Sentence of that Viſual Hexa- 
gonal Pyramid, (which l a learned Perſon hath ob- 
ſerved to be choſen as a middle Way betwixt the 
Sentence of thoſe who made the Optick Pencil a 
Pyramid of a Quadratick Baſe, and thoſe who 
made it of a Conick Figure) is very obſcure, and 
hardly admits of an Interpretation worthy ſo great 
an Author, 


C-H AP, VAL 
His Correſpondence with Alexander, 


WY Hilft lle taught Philoſophy at Athens, his 
Diſciple Alexander was 2 in an Ex- 


Per” 


Amma. h Amman, i Didert. Perigat. k In the Life of Plato. 
o Plat, wt. Alex. p Agell. 29. 5. Hut, vit. Alex. q Agell 20. f. N. 
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Part ] 


incited thereu 


Herde: 
1 4 * bad 6b 
— 
Expedition in the third Year of the t ith Olympiar 
at which Time Cteficles was Archon at Athens, in. 
mediately after the re of Arifteile, who (it 
is probable) came only for this Reaſon from him, 
as preferring a quiet and ſtudious Life before the 
Troubles of War. 0 «1 

The firſt Thing that Alexander did, was to vidt 
the Tomb of Achilles in the Sigewm ; at the Sight 
whereof he broke forth into theſe Words; 0 fer. 
tunate young Man, that badſt a Homer to celebrat⸗ 
thy Praiſe ! For, had it not been for his Iliads, adds 
m Cicero, in the ſame Tomb where Achilles's Body 
lay, his Name alſo would have been buried, He 
took with him the Iliads of Homer, corrected by 
Ariflotle, and made it his conſtant Companion, in- 
ſomuch that he laid it every Night with his Dagger, 
under his Pillow. And in a Victory over Darin, 
having taken a Casket of Unguents, of extraordi- 
nary Value amongſt the Spoils of Darius, beſet with 
Pearls and precious Stones, (as Pliny deſcribes it) 
his Friends telling him how many Uſes it might be 
put to, becauſe Unguents did not become a Soldier; 
Yes, faith he, it ſhall ſerve to keep the Books of Ho. 
mer, that the _ precious Work may be kept in the 
"—_ Caſe. Hence was this corre& Copy called, 
as Plutarch ſaith. ix Ts raglux's. 

® Whilſt he was in Aſia, in the Wars 2 
gainſt Darius, in the midſt of his continual Victo- 
ries and Buſineſs, hearing that Ariſtotle had publiſh'd 
his Acroamatick Books of Natural Philoſophy, he 
ſent this Letter to him. x 


: Alexander to Ariflotle, Health, 
YOU have not done well in 


publiſhing your Acro- 


amatick Diſcourſes ; for wherein ſhall we excell 
others, if this Learning wherein we baus been inſti- 
tuted, be made common to all ? As for me, I had r«- 


_ excell others in Knowledge than in Power. Fare 


To which Arifetle returned this Anſwer. 


municated, but kept ſecret.” 
blick, and = 
have heard us can underftand 
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Fart V. 
Tus, notwithſtanding Alexander was buſied in 
the Wars, yet he forgot not his Maſter #rifetle, 
hut kept a friendly Correſpondence with him. So 
conftant was he in his Love to Learning, and par- 
ticularly ſo much enflamed, (as * Pliny faith) with 
a curious Defire of underſtandi 

living Creatures, that he ſent Thouſands of Men, 
throughout all Ia and Greece, to procure all kinds 
of living Creatures, Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, at 
an exceſſive Charge; * Athenæus faith, 800 Talents, 
which accordi 
Crowns. Theſe Men he ſent with what they took 
to Ariſtotle, that he might not be ignorant of any 
Thing that any Nation afforded ; by which Infor- 
mation, he compoſed, as Pliny affirmeth, _ ex- 
cellent Volumes, of Living Creatures, of which ten 
ze only left, unleſs we put into the ſame Number, 
thoſe Books of his which have ſome near relation to 
this Subj 


1. Of the Parts of living Creatures, and their Cauſes. 
Of the Generation of living Creatures. If this were 
done by Alexander, as Pliny and Atheneus atteſt, 
(though lian aſcribe it to Philip] it muſt neceſ- 
farily have been whilſt he was in his Aſiatict Expe- 
dition. For Ari/tetle, as hath been already proved, 
ſaid but a very ſhort Time with him after the 
Death of his Father. 

Ariſtotle made the ſame Uſe of his Correſpondence 
with Alexander, as he had done of the Intereſt he 
before kad with Philip, the Advantage not only of 
particular Perſons, but of whole Cities. 

This the City of Stagira, the Place of his Birth, 
did acknowledge, which, at the Suit of Ari/totle, 
Alexander cauſed to be re-edified, and re-peopled, 
and reſtored to its former State, having before, by 
Philip, been laid level with the Ground. For, tho' 
Plutarch relate this as done in the Time of Philip, 
Laertius, Ammonius, Dion, -Chryſo/tome, lian, and 
others hold, that it was done by Alexander, to 
which Valerius Maximus adds, that it was not long 
before Ariftotle's Death. In Memory of which Be- 
nefit, the People of Stagira uſed to celebrate a year- 
V Feſtival, which they called the Ari/fotelian Feaſt, 
naming the Month in which it fell, Stagirites. 

” Ereſſus likewiſe, the Country of Theophraftus, 
which Alexander determined to puniſh very ſevere- 

3 by the Mediation of Ari/fetle, was pardon'd. 

That he benefited many particular Perſons is evi- 
dent, ſaith Ammonius, from his Epiſtles to the King, 
4x — wherein he recommends ſeveral Perſons 

m. 


Hence it is manifeſt, that the Author of his Life 
5 miſtaken, when he affirms, that in Alexander's 


4fatick Expedition, Ariftetle accompanied him to 
the Brac » Where he writ that noble Piece of 
Sd. 17. 2 Lib.g, t De affe. lib. 2. 29. 


2 Flut. vt. Alex, a Lt. ibid, b Plut. Alex. 
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the Laws and Inflitutions of 255 Cities; that like- 
wiſe he travelled over all Perfia with Alexander, 
where, during the War, Alexander died, and Ari- 
fotle into his own Country, This Rela- 
tion agrees not with the other Circumſtances of Ari- 


ng the Natures of fotle's Life. Alexander died in the fourth Year of 


the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad, two Years 
before Ari/totle's Departure from Athens. 

But as it is apparent, that this Miſtake proceeded 
only from Ignorance (yet that ſo great, that * Pa- 
tricius argues from thence neither Ammonius nor 
Philoponus to be Authors of his Life) ſo are there 
ſome other Errors, which no leſs manifeſtly appear 
to have proceeded from Malice, raiſed, it is likely, 
by the Authors of the other Scandals and Imputa- 
tions, wherewith they ſought to blaſt bis Memory. 

Some affirm, that Alexander, upon the Treaſon 
of Caliſtbenes, took a great Diſpleaſure againſt Ari- 


jet: As, Of the going of living Creatures. flatle, for having recommended him to him. For 


tho” at firſt, writing to Criterus, Attalur, and Al- 
cctas, immediately upon this Accident, he ſent them 
Word, that the Youths had confeſſed the Plot pro- 
ceeded only from themſelves, not by the Inſtigation 
of any other. Yet afcerwards, in an Epiſtle to 
Antipater, he imputes the ſame Crime to Calft- 
benes, not without this ſharp Reflection upon Ari- 
fletle; The Youths, ſaid he, were floned to Death by 
the Macedonians, but as for the Sophift, I will 1 
niſh him myſelf; and thoſe who ſent him, and thoſe 
who entertain in their Cities ſuch as are Traitors to 
me. Hereupon they interpret the Bounty of Alex- 
ander to Xenocrates, and Favour to Anaximenes, as 
not proceeding from the Magnificence of his Diſpo- 
ſition, but from the Diſpleaſure he had conceived 
againſt Ariſtotle, whom he endeavoured to vex, by 
obliging his Adverſaries and Emulators. 

Upon this ſuppoſed Diſpleaſure was anc- 
ther Report, that * Ariſtotle conſpiring with oh 
der againſt Alexander, ſent him, by Antipater, 
of the Water of S, wherewith he poi Alex - 
ander. But the Relators hereof differ not a little 
amongſt themſelves. Diodorus Siculus and Suidas 
afficm, that Alexander was poiſoned by Caſſander 
Son of Autipater; Arianus by Jolla his younger 
Son. Porphyrius ſaith, That nothing but the Horn 
of an Aſs, ſuch as the Aſſes of Scythia had, would 
contain the Poiſon, TFuftin and Pauſanias, tle 
Hoof of a Horſe; Pliny and Arrian, of a Mule; 
Plutarch and Zonaras, of an As. They differ no 
leſs about the Place whence the Water was fetch'd. 
Neither indeed can it be there ſhould be a 
better Harmony amongſt the Relators of this Fable, 
when there is ſo great Diſſention and Variety of Re- 
lations concerning the Occaſion and Manner of his 
Death. But the moſt credible is that of Zphrppus, 


x Diſſert. Peripat. 1.1, y Lact, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Upon what Occaſion be left Athens, and went to 
CIS. 


Welle Years Ariftotle profeſſed Philoſophy in 

the Lyceum, not moleſted by any; for tho 
his Eminence in Learning procured him many E- 
mulators and Enemies, yet the Favour he had with 
Alexander, while he lived, awed them ſo much, 
that they durſt not make any Diſcovery of the Ill- 
will they bore him. No ſooner was Alexander dead 
(according to Dionyfius Halicarnaſſzus ) but ſome of 
them conſpired againſt his Life; to which End, 
Eurymedon, a Prieſt, or (according to Phaworinus) 
Demophilus, accuſed him of Impiety ; That he in- 
troduced ſome Philoſophical Aſſerticns, contrary to the 
Religion of the Athenians ; that he celebrated Her- 
mias as @ God, with a Hymn, and had cauſed his 
Statue to be ſet up in the Delphian Temple, with an 
honourable Inſcription. Some affirm hereupon, he 
made an Oration in Defence of himſelf, at the 
Court of Areopagus, wherein he openly pronounced 
this Verſe, made out of two in Homer. 5 


Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 


By bra ini swnxous ( Figs on Figs) reflecting upon 
the Multitude of Sycophants which ſprung up every 
Day in the City. Hence Phavorinus faith, he was 
the firſt Philoſopher that pleaded for himſelf, and 
there was an Oration to that Purpoſe went about 
many Years after under his Name. But, of the 
Truth hereof, * Athenzus maketh Queſtion. 

Others affirm, that Ar iſtotle perceiving the Con- 
ſpiracy that was againſt his Lite, ſtole privately out 
of Athens, and went to Chalcis, where he ſpent the 
reſt of his Days; returning to his Friends, who de- 
manding the Reaſon of his going, made this An- 
ſwer ; Me left Athens, that we might not give the 
Athenians an Occaſizn to commit again the ſame 
TVickedneſs ' they committed againſt Socrates, that 
they might not be guilty of a double Crime againſl 
Philoſophy. To Aniipater he wrote the foremen- 
tioned Verſe; 


Pears uten Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 


Giving him to underſtand how dangerous it was for 
him to live in Athens, ſince the Athenians were 
wholly addicted to Sycophantiſm and Calumny. 
This Departure of Ari/*otle rom Athens, Diomſius 


Halicarnaſſæus placeth in the ſecond Year of the 


© Deip. 10. 1. d Lib. 3. c. 1. e Lib. 12. 13, f Laert. 5. 5. g Odyſſ. 11. b L. 15. 
m Augell, 13. 6, 


var. hiſt. 3. 36. I Origen. contr. Celfium. lib. 2. 


q Ser. ibid. * Ibid, t Ser. 36, Ser. 29. 


mus. Theſe excelled the reſt in Wit and Learning, 
The firſt was of Lesbos, Eudemus of Rhodes, f. 
fhotle anſwer'd them, He would do as they requeſted, 
when he ſaw it convenient. Soon after, the ſame 
Perſons being preſent who had made this to 
him, he complain'd, the Wine he then drank did 


not agree with his Health, but was 2288 ang 
harſh, and therefore defired they would f ther 


Sorts, both Rhodian and Lesbian; ſaying, He would 
make uſe of that which he ſhould find be oz bim. 
They go, ſeek, find, bring. Ariffet calls 


for the Rhodian, taſtes it, A ffrong Wine, faith he, 
and pleaſant ; then calls for the Lesbian, which 
having taſted, Both, ſaith he, are good, but id; 
g-, the Lesbian is the hereby every 
one underſtood that his Choice was not of theWine, 
but of his Succeſſor, which was Theophraftus of Le 
bos, a Man of extraordinary Sweetneſs in Diſcourſe 
and Converſation ; whence, not long after, as ſoon 
as Ariſtotle was dead, all his Diſciples applied them 
ſelves to Theophraftus. 


CHAP. X. 
His Apaphthegms. 


Q O F his Apophthegms are remembered theſe. 
0 Being demanded what a Man got by Lying, 
he anſwered, Not to be believed when he ſpoke Truth. 

He was often uſed to ſay, He that hath num 
Friends, hath nong; which is likewiſe extant in the 
ſeventh Book of his Ethicks. 

» He ſaid, II hen Things happen not as we would, 
we muſt will as they happen. 0 

4 Seeing a Youth very felf-conceited, and withal 
ignorant; Young Man, faith he, I wiſh I were what 
you think yourſelf,, and my Enemies, what you are. 

Seeing a young Man proud of 4 - x 
Why boaft you, faith he, of a Sheep's Fleece? = 

He 2 They who ; ful plain Thugs, 
light a Candle to ſee the Sun. | | 

-+ Being revilgd by an impudent Perſon ; Theu, 
ſaith he, who art verſed to bear all Things, ſpeaks 
them with Delight ; I who am not uſed to ſpeat them, 


take no Delight in bearing them. 
i Laert. 5. 5 
o Stob, Serm. 35. 


n Laert. 5. 17. 


» 


Part VI. 
t demanded he who taught others to 

12 held his Tongue ; A Whetfone, faith 

cannot cut, yet it 2 an Edge upon Swords. 


he, 
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unte her as may be no Diſparag evrvit un us. Let 
2 of my Efate, befdes what is al- 


ready mentioned, a Talent of Silver, three Maid- 


« Being asked who can keep a Secret, He, faith ſervants, if ſbe 7 pleaſe, and the Hand- maid which 


he, that can hold a glowing Coal in his Mouth. 

» Secing a young Man very neatly drefs'd ; 

not a „ ſaith he, when Nature hath made 
you Man, 10 make your If a Woman ? 

x A handſome young much courted, ſaid 
to him, 1f 7 were hated of the Citizens as you are, 
2 And I, A yoo would hang 

myſelf, if I were them as you are. 

4 . 
rich, he anſwered, by being per in Defire. 

It repented him of three Things; That be had 
wer committed a Secret to Wenen; that he bad 
rid when he might have gone on Foot; that he had 
lived one Day, not having bis Will made. 


CHAP. III. 
His Will and Death. 


1 Speech of Arifetle laſt wad, 
may be gather'd how careful he was to make 
bis Will, but more from the exact Form thereof, 
which was thus : 


RE all* wel; but if it happen otherwiſe, thus 
Ariflotle mateth bis Will Be Antipater my 
ſole Executor during the 28 of Nicanor. Let 
Ariſtomenes, Timarchus, HH Dioteles, 
pleaſe, and haue Leiſure) T 
be Guardians of the Children and of Herpylis, and 
ell that I leave. I will, that my Daughter, as ſoon my 
5 be marriageable, be given Nicanor tos 
Wife. any Thing 
ſirbid) * be married, or after fhe be married 
before ſbe hath any — let Nicanor baus the 
ordering of my . Son, and L the Diſpofat of all other 
Things, for his and mine. | Let there- 
for Nis 1 — and 
m Son Nicomachus, and order their Eftates ac- 
ny to their Conditions, as a Father and a Bre- 
ther. If in the mean time any Thing ſhall n 

to Nicanor (which G Forb:d)” either before 
r 
en; wake any Will, as 

/ let it be. Goh, 72 
it, let him marry 


Proc tet Nicanor 
let the Eflates as well of 
pee with the Jorut Conſent 


e ſhe = 
appointet 
Theoghraftus I of 
1 * and bau, the ſame 


the 280 oe ih 

rhe Guardians, and 

Antipater, as they fool thi fie. » Let Hir the 

— Lee e = 
· been fuithful to me, 

if fe will take a Huzhand, * 


rn. . N. 


4 K 


hall « 


bappen — (which God forver } 


being 
my 63d and great ClimaRterical Year of his 


, 3. 3110+ „ Ib, 


ſhe hath, and the Boy Pyrrheus. And moreover, i 
Are fhe will dwell at Chalcis, let her have that Habi- 


— which joineth to the Garden; if at Stagyta, 
atrimontal Seat ; which howſoever Herpylis 
hoaſe, let the Executors furniſh it, as they ſhall 
think convenient and proper for Herpylis. Let like- 
wiſe Nicanor take Charge of the Boy Mirmax, that 
he may be reflored honourably, as becometh us, unto 
bis own, with all his Goods which we delivered to 


our Truft, Let likewiſe Ambracis be a free Ne- 


man, and have beftowed her at her Marriage, 
fifty Drachms, and the Girl which fhe hath, 
will likewiſe, that to Thales be given, beſides the 


Handmaid he hath bought, a thouſand Drachms, and 
another Handmaid. Likewiſe to Simo, beſides that 
Money which he hath already received to buy a Ser- 
vant, let another Servant be bought, or the like Sum 
be given agaim, wherewith he may purchaſe one. Ar 


foon as my Daughter ſhall be married, let Tycho, 


Philo, Olympine and hrs Son be free Mem. O 
thoſe Boys which ſerved me, let none be ſold, but 
my Heirs make 15 of their Service, and when they 
come to Age let them be manumitted. Let the f 4-4 
cretors take Care of thoſe Statues of Nicanor, and 
his Mother, and Proxenus, which I give Order for 


te Gryllius, as as they are Fed, be fet up. 
Let likewiſe the Statue of Arimneſtus be „ that 
this Monument may remain of him, died 


without Children. I will likewiſe that the "Statue of 
Mother be 1 to Ceres, in the Numæan 
Temple, or _— elſe ſhall be thought fitting, N bere- 
ed by the Executors, thither 
let tbe Bones « ias, according as ſhe defired, 
be brought and laid with mine, Let likewiſe Ni- 
nor, if he continue well in Health, dedicate at 
725 n 8 Are Cubits, — 

Tues eaſts, tone a in 

ance * Fo! which Fr Bim. 
2 at Chalcis, in the Vear of the 
11105 Olympiad, Philecles r 2 — 
not . 
as © Ezmelus, 70 Years old) as appeareth by the 
Computation of Apellodorus and De Halicar- 

naſſaus ; thus, 


Years. 

He came to Athens at 3 

Heard Plato 20 

Lived with Hermias | 5 
With Phitrp and Mexander | 

T in the Lyceum 12 

Lived at Chats 2 

In all 63 

> Lact, 5, Ul. ft, bla 5. „ ear 
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. The Manner of his Death is variouſly related, 
Strabo *, Heſychius Illuflris, and from him Suidas, 
relate that he drank Hemlock, either being con- 
demn'd thereunto by the Athenians, as Socrates was, 
or to prevent their Judgment. 

* Tuſtin Martyr, * Gregory Nazianzen, * Celi- 
us Rhodoginus, the Greek Etymologiſt Nonnus, and 
others, follow the common R „that a Queſtion 
was propoſed to him of the wonderful Nature of 
Euripus, an Arm of the Sea, coming into Chalcis 
(as Lucian avers) which ebbeth and floweth ſeven 
Times in twenty four Hours. Not being able to 
reſolve it, he died of Shame and Anxiety. Some 
affirm, that as he ſat on the Bank, having conſider- 
ed long upon it, he at laſt threw himſelf headlong 
into the River, ſaying, Since Ariſtotle could not take 
Euripus, Euripus take thou Ariſtotle. 

But the Authors of greateſt Credit, Apollodorus, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, * Cenſorinus, Laertius 
and others affirm, that he died of a Pain in his Sto- 
mach, cauſed by over-watching, and Exceſs of 
Study. For Laertius affirms he was a moſt inde- 
fatigable Student, and when he went to Bed, he 
held a brazen Ball in his Hand, that when he fell 
aſleep, the Noiſe of it falling into a Baſin ſet under 
it for that Purpoſe, might awake him, which 
Alexander his Diſciple imitated. To this Pain of 
his Stomach he was very ſubject, and ſometimes aſ- 
ſuaged it by applying a Bottle of hot Oil to his 
Breaſt. Notwithſtanding this natural Infirmity 
his Stomach, ſaith Cenſorinus, and the frequent In- 
diſpoſition of a fickly Conflitution, he preſerved bim- 
felf a long Time through his Virtue and Temperance ; 
fer it is much more ſtrange that he attained the Age 
of 63 Years, than that be lived no longer. 

The Author of the Book de Pome, affirm 
that when he was dying, he faid to his Diſciples, 
ſtanding about him, It was not without Reaſon that 
Homer ſaid ', the Gods came down to Earth to re- 
lieve Mankind. ® Calius Rhodoginus adds, from 


the ſame Author, That when he felt the Pangs of 
Death to come upon him, weeping between Grief 
and Hope, he often repeated Words, Thou 


Cauſe of Cauſes have Mercy on me. And his Diſ- 
ciples, when they ſaw he was departing, faid, He 
who receiveth the Souls of Philoſophers, may be take 
thine likewiſe, and lay it up in his own Treaſury, as 
the Scul of a right and perfect Man, as we have 
known thee to be. Of this there is no Teſtimony 
more ancient than that of the Author of the Book 
de Pomo, who (as Patricius clearly obſerves from 
his Writings) was a Chriſtian. 

» The Stagirites fetch'd his from Chalcis to 
Stagira, where they buried it with much Solemni- 
ty, building a magnificent Tomb for him, and 
erecting an Altar to his Memory. 


ARISTOTLE 


of thoſe Inſtances 


eth, Plato, (of whom we have 


* „ 
* 


Part 
CHAP. ET 
His Perſon and Virtues, 


AS — his Perſon », he was ſlender, hay. 
ing little Eyes, and a ſmall Voice, When be 
was young, Laertius and Plutarch affirm, he had 
a great Heſitation in his Speech. ; 
rich Habit, and wore Rings ; his Beard was ſhaven, 
his Hair cut ſhort ; he had a high Noſe, if we cre. 
dit the Head put up by Fulvius Urfinus, found at 
Rome, at the Bottom of the Duirinal Hill. He 
was of a ſickly Conſtitution, troubled with a na. 
tural Weakneſs of Stomach, and frequent Indiſpo- 
fitions, which he overmaſtered by his Temperance. 

St. Hierom affirmeth, he was the Prince of Phi. 
loſophers, an abſolute Prodigy, and great Miracle 
in Nature, into whom ſeemeth to have been infuſed 
whatſoever Mankind is capable of. 

He was extremely pious towards'God and Man, 
upon which Subject Fortunus Licetus hath lately 
written two Books. | 

q 1 Caſſtadarus, and others affirm, that 
many Perſons, eminent for Sanctity, eſpecially Fol. 
lowers of Schook-Learning, have, th the 
Means of Ariftatle's Philoſophy, been carried on ts 
Inſpection into the higheſt Doctrines of true Faith; 
as, that there is one God, G. 

As concerning his Gratitude to Men, beſides 
already mentioned, to Prozenus and 
his Son, to Hermias and his Siſter, to his Maſter 
Plate, to his own Mather, Brother, and Country, 
and infinite others; many Philoſophers, whoſe 
pinion he takes Occaſion to alledge, he mentions 
with their due Praiſe; of which were 2 

already ſpoken) whom, 
as we have ſaid, he ſometimes mentioned honour- 
ably, and ſometimes concealeth his Name, where 
he preferreth his own Opinion. Amongſt others, 
of whom be maketh honourable Mention, are ob- 
ſerved Democritus in his firſt Book, d Generationt; 
Diogenes, Apolloniates, in the fame Book; Aae; 
goras, in the firſt of his ſick. 

For that he was very moderate, the Interpretet 
of his Life confirms, inſtancimg in his Book of Ca- 
tegories, where he faith; We ought not to determine 
any Thi confider often, and ts doubt 
again, in bs 


nite Times, Men de happen upon the ſame Opinions, 
therefore we ought not to be proud of our own Vi 
im, in any Thing whereof we conceive ourſelves to 
be the Inventors. | 

The common Report therefore (grounded upon 
no Authority) that he collected the Books of the 
antient Philoſophers, and having taken out of them 
what he intended to confute, burnt them, is mani- 
feftly falle ; for any one that reads Cicero, will 
find, they were moſt of. them extant in his Time. 


CHAP. aANML | 
His Wives and Children. ? 


Hr had two Wives, the firſt Pythais, Siſter to 


Hermias, the Eunuch, Tyrant of Atarna, 
and his adopted Heir. Of the Scandals that were 
caſt upon him by this Marriage, Ariſtotle fully ac- 
quits himſelf in his Epiſtles to Antipater, where 
he profeſſeth, that he married her only out of the 
Good-will which he bore unto Hermias, and out 
of a Compaſſion for the great Misfortunes that had 
happened to her Brother; adding, that ſhe was a 
Woman endowed with extraordinary Modeſty, and 
all other Virtues. 02 

His ſecond Wife was named Herpylis, a Woman 
of Stagira, whom Apellico (cited by Euſeb.) and 
(perhaps from him) Suid." affirm, he married after 
the Death of Pythais, With her he lived to his 
End, as Hermippus, cited by Atheneus, and 7i- 
metheus, by Laert. affirm. Timeus, a profeſs'd 
Calumniator of Ariſtatle faith, ſhe was his Concu- 
bine, and that Ariſtotle lived with her, following 
the Counſel of Hefrod in his Georgicks ; from which 
Calumny Hefeod is fully vindicated by Proclus. 
By Herpylis he had one Son, as * Apellico affirm- 
eth, whom he named after his own Father, Nicd- 
machus, To him he dedicated his great Morals, 
which * Cicero thinks to have been written by M- 
comachus himſelf : For I ſee not, ſaith he, why the 
Sm might not be like the Father. 

* This Nicomachus was a Diſciple of Theophraftus, 
and much beloved by him; under whom he profit- 
ed exceedingly in Philoſophy, and arrived at much 
Eminence therein. Szidas faith, he writ cight 
Books of Phyſick, four of Ethicks: icero com- 


pares him both with his Tutor and er. 4ri- 
fecles, cited by Euſebins, affirmeth bred up 


an Orphan, by Theophbraftus, afterwards died yourn 
in the Wars; which R ation agreeth a hon 
Hates Will, nor with Suidas or Cicero, who vet, 
Cale writ Books out of which Zain, brings'® 
in 17 2 n, ' 5 ; . 

12 a Daughter alſo called Pythais, Who, as 

Empiricus affirms, was thtice married. Firſt 
u Nicaner the Stagirite, "init to ,, Se- 
candy, to Procles, whole his Pedigree from 
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Demaratus King of Lacedæmonia. By him ſhe had 
two Sons, Precles and Demaratus, who ſtudied 
Philoſophy under Theophraſtus. Her laſt Husband 
was Metrodorus, Diſciple of Chryſippus the Cnidian, 
Maſter of Eraſiſlratus. By him ſhe had a Son, 
named after her Father, Ar:/t»tle. Of this Ariflotle 
there is mention in the Will of Theop>raſtus, where 
he is called the Son of Midias, not Metrodorus. 
Suidas affirms he died before his Grand father. 


CH AP. XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


T HE Diſciples of Ariſtotle were ſo many and fo 

eminent, that Nicanor of Alexandria wrote an 
expreſs Book upon that Subject, which had it been 
extant, would doubtleſs have given us an exact Ac- 
count of them, whereas now we mult reſt ſatisfied 
with an imperfect Catalogue. 

To omit the three Princes that were his Diſciples, 
Hermias, Alexander, (of whom already) and Anti- 
pater, Succeſſor to Alexander in Macedonia (who, 
amongſt other Things, wrote two Books of Epi/tles, 
in one whereof he related the Death of Ariftotle) in 
the firſt Place is mentioned. 

Nuts of Ereſſus, a City of Lesbos, the 
moſt eloquent of his Diſciples. Him he appointed 
to ſucceed him in the School 

Phanias of Ereſſus alſo. He wrote many Books 
often cited by Atheneus ; among the reſt, Ammon:- 
us Cites his Categorics, Analytics, and of Interpre- 


tation. 


Eudemus of Rhodes, eſteemed by Ariflotle in the 
ſecond Place next to Theophraſtus, His Life was 
wiitten by Damias, as Simplicius affirms, who often 
mentions him. He wrote Analyticks, and a Geo- 


metrical Hiſtory (both cited by Simplicius) and ſome 


other Hiſtories cited by Laertius, wherein he ſaid, 
the Magi were of Opinion, that Men ſhould riſe 
again after Death. He ſurvived Ariſtotle. 
Eudemas of Cyprus, who died in Sicily, where he 
took Dion's Part, as appeareth from Plutarch. 


© Ariſtotle in Honour of him, called his Dialogue sf 


Soul, after his Name. 

aficratit, Brother of Eudemus the Rhodian. 
m ſome aſcribe the firſt leſſer Book of Meta- 
B+ as' Philoponus affirmeth. 

eodefies ; to him Ariffotle dedicated ſome 
Books of Rhetorick, mentioned by Valerius Maxi- 


"mus, which © he © afterwards retracted. Patricius 


ives he was rather a Companion than a Diſ- 


'Eiple of Arifforle, becauſe he mentions him ſeven 
Times in 


Rhetorick; which he is never obſerved 
to have done of any Diſciple. | 

Clearchus of gli. He wrote many Books often 
cited by Atheneus. 8 


-*  Dicearchus, Son of Phidias of Maſſena in Sicih, 


1E rene ede u Euſeb. ibid, 


* 


\ 


K k a Phi- 
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a Philoſopher, Orator, and Geometrician, as Sui- 
das affirmeth. He is cited by Cicero, menti 
often by Plutarch amongſt the beſt Philoſophers. 

Ariſloxenus, Son of Mnefias, a Muſician of Ta- 
rentum in Itah, who going to Mantinia, there ſtu- 
died Philoſophy and Muſick, He heard his Father, 
and Lamprus an Erytbræan, and Xenopholus a Py- 
thagorean, and laſt of all Ariſtotle, whom after his 
Death he calumniated and wronged much, becauſe 
he had left Theophraſtus his Succeſſor in the School, 
whereas himſelf was in great Eſteem amongſt the 
Diſciples. Thus Surdas. 

Nicanor, mentioned in his Will. 

Phils, who wrote againſt one Sephocles, who 
cauſed the Philoſophers to be voted out of Attica. 

Plato the younger, mentioned by Laertius and 
Philoponus. 

x Secrates a Pythinian, mentioned by Laertius. 

Mnaſon, a Phocian, mentioned by lian as one 
of thoſe who aſſiſted Ariſtotle in the Ejection of 
Plato out of the Academy. Galen likewiſe menti- 
ons him as Author of ſome medicinal Writings aſ- 
cribed to Ariftotle. 

Phra ſidemus, a Phzcian, mentioned by Laertius, 
as a Peripatetick Philoſopher. It is likely he was a 
Diſciple of Ari/fotle, for he was contemporary with 
Theophraſtus. 

Palæpbatus, of Abydas, an Hiſtorian much be- 
loved of Ariftatle. 

| Caliſthenes, an Olynthian, Ariſtotle's Siſter's Son, 
of whom already. 

Hipparchus, a Stagirite ; of Kin to Ariftotle. 
He wrote, as Suidas affirmeth, of the Diſtinction: 
o So amongſt the Gods, of rage, and the 
1 

Leon, a Byzantine, a Peripatetick Philoſopher 
and Sophiſt. Some affirm he was a Diſciple of 4- 
riflotle's. He was fo exceſſively fat, that coming 
to Athens, upon an Embaſly, the People laugh'd at 
him; to whom he ſaid, Do you laugh to ſee me thus 
fat ? I have a IWife a great deal fatter ; yet when 
we agree, one Bed will bald us both, but when we 
diſagree, not the whole Houſe. The People ſuſpeR- 
ing him of Confederacy with Philip, upon a Letter 
of his, came ina Tumult to his e, whereupon 


| fearing to be ſtoned, he ſtrangled himſelf, 


”_— of Mytilene, an Heroick Poet, loved 
much by Ariftetle, as Suidas faith. 

Calippus an Athenian, who alſo heard Plato. 

Satyrus, whoſe Books of Lives and Chara@ers 
are cited by Atheneus. 

Hierommus the Rhodian, eminent in Philoſophy. 
That he was Ariſtatli's Diſciple is acknowledged by 
Atbenæus. 

Heraclides of Pontus, a great Philologift. | 

To theſe add of leſs Note, 3 a Me- 


#hymngan, and Adraſtus a Macedonian, both men- 


w Ip Platone 3 Iy Soante, 


_ I Prrgare Evangs, bib. In | _ 2 


. Nut u 
tioned by Stephanus. Euxithins, L 


Plutarch. Clitus a Milian. Menon the H 
an. Dioteles and Timarchus. f 


CHAP. Xv. 
His Detrattors, 


A® the Friends and Followers of Ari/fetle wer 
more in Number than thoſe of any other Phi. 
loſopher, ſo were alſo his Detractors, of whom hay. 
ing already had Occaſion to make ſome Mention 
we ſhall not need to give any further Account 
than this of Ariſtotle's, alledged by v Euſebius. 
How then is it poſſible, that what Epicurus te. 
lates of Ariſtotle can be true, that when he wa 
young Man, he waſted prodigally all the Means hi; 
ather left him, whereby he was neceſſitated to be. 
take himſelf to the Wars; but therein being unfor- 


tunate, he ſet up an Apothecary's Shop, and Play 
* open School, amongſt the reſt admitted 


And who will credit Timeus the Tauremmitz 
who writes, that being come to riper Years, he ſhut 
T 


Who can be perſuaded to believe what Ariftexe- 
nus the Muſician faith in the Life of Plate, that 
when be was from home, ſome Strangers roſe up, 
and ſet up a School in Oppoſition to him, which 
Words ſome interpret of Ariſtotle, but erroneouſly; 
for Ari/loxenus always commended Ariftatle ; [yet 
Szidas, as we ſaid, avers the contrary. 

Who does not eſteem the Commentaries of Alezi- 
ms ridiculous ? For he bringeth in Alexander a3 2 
Youth talking with his Father Philip, mug 
Inſtructions of Ariſtotle, but approving thoſe of Ni- 
cagoras, ſirnamed Hermes. 

Eubulides manifeſtly falſifies in the Book he wrote 
againſt Ariſtotle. For firſt, he bringeth in ſome 
dull Poems as written by others, e 
and Affinity with Hermias ; then he faith, that he 
injured Philip; that he was not with Plats 


at his Death; and that he corrupted his Writ 


83 Accuſation of Demechares againſt Phi- 
loſophers, it is not worth the Mention; for be 2. 
perſeth not only Ariſtatle, but all the reſt; 
whoſoever looks upon his Calumnies wil 
ae anal Os en ee e 
les agai t were 
ed and diſcovered ; that he betrayed, his on Cour- 
try, Stagira to the Macedenzans ; that when Om 
thus was taken, he informed Philip upon the dar 
and Ranſom of the Goods and Priſoners, wii 


j 
FE 


No leſs fooliſhly do Cephiſadorns, Dilcipl of 
Berater, calumniate him as an effemigate Perf 


ind Glutton, with many other Aſperſions of the 

The. vo cams oo ator ch | 
ay of all, the moſt fooliſh is that of Lyco, who 
rofelſed himſelf a Pythagorean, for he ſaith, that 
ful facrificed to his Wife after ſhe was dead, 
as the Athenians to Ceres; and that uſing to bathe 
himself in warm Oil, he afterwards fold it; and 
that when he went to Chalcis, theſe who bought his 
Goods, found in one Bark 75 Braſs Pots. Indeed 
near ſo many were the Calumniators of Ariſlotle, 
{rom whom fprung up others, ſome in the ſame 
Are, others a little after, all Sophiſts, litigious Per- 
ſons ind Orators ; of whoſe Names and Books no 
more remains than of their Bodies, 

As for thoſe who flouriſhed after theſe; ſome re- 
peat only what theſe had ſaid before, and therefore 
we need not take apy Notice of them, much leſs of 
thoſe, who not lighting upon thoſe Books, have 
ſeamed ſome Inventions of their own ; : ſuch as they, 
who affirm he had 300 Pots, for there was not any 
Author of that Time who made Mention thereof 
but Lyco, and he ſaith, there wete found only 75 


Pots. 1 
And not pnly from Computation of Time, and 
from the Perſons who aſſert theſe Calumnies, may 
any Perſon perceive all they fay to be but falſe; 
but alſo from this, that not any two of them la 
the ſame Thing to his Charge, but every one 
a particular Calumny different from the reſt. But, 
if any one of theſe had been true, Ar:fotle ſhould 
have heard of it, not only once from them, but a 
thouſand Times, * | 
It is manifeſt therefore, the fame. Thing beſel 
Ariſtotle which happened to m others, that as 
well for the Reſpedt and Friendſhip he had with 
Princes, as for the Excel 


of his Diſſertatio 


genious 

mators, but thoſe wha have praiſed and imitated 

him, whom they will find to fall nothing ſhort of 

> ON EY Worth. Hither- 
0c 4. 64 75 3. 94 5 —_ » 
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Of Phaſure 2. 
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Epichirematick Commentaries 1. 
Inflances 1. 
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Of thoſe which are ſaid many IWay:, as according ig 


the Propofitum 1. 
For & lte 
Diſtinctions 17. 8 
Diereticks 1. 1 | 
Of Interrogation and Anſwer 2. 
Propoſitions 1. 
Eriftick Propoſitions 4. 
Syllogiſms 1. 
Firft Analyticks 9. 
Second Analytichs 2. 
Of Problems 1. 
Methodics 6. 
Terms Antetopical 7. 
Syllogiſms 2. 
Syllogiftick and Terms 1. 
Ante-Topicks 1. 
Topicks to Terms 1. 
Di eretick I, 
Definitions 13. 
Argumentations 2. 
Propoſitions 1. 
Epichiretick Theſes 25. 
Methodic 1. 
Of Speech 1. 
Categories 1. 


Of Interpretation 1. 


PaYSICK, - 


O ©, *5* Soul I, 3 at Ma s 
of Of Suffering and being Paſſive 1. 


Elements 3, 
Of Motion 1. 


&s of the Seoul 1. 
Of New 3. 
byfick 1. 


Of Animals 9. 


7. 

Anatomick Seleftions I. 

of compound Animals .t.: 
[pon not Generating 1. 

Of Plants 2. .- 
byſrognomick 1. 

Si 4 Ti 1. 
Phyic s 22 38. 
Perſpect ids Problems 2. 
Of Stone 1. Inallys. - 


» 


O t, 
Pa 2. of 
Riches 1. 


9 Nobility r. 
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Alexander ; or, of Colenies 1, 
Of a Kingdom 1. 
Of Education 1. 
Of Good 3. 
3 I. 

Of Friendſhip 1. 

4 concerning Virtue 3. 
Of the Paſſions of Anger 1. 
Ethicks 4. 
Of the Better 1. 
Of Elegible and Accident I, 


Of Pleaſure 1. 
87 lala, 1. 


Of Fair 1. 

Amicable Theſes 2. 
Paliticks 2. 

Laws 4. 

Conſtitutive Law 1. 
Politick Auſcultation 8. 


Of Fuft 2. 
. ä I. 
uri ſdictions 1. 
a 4 I, 
Gevernments of Cities 158, 
Proper Democracies. 
Oligarchicks. 
Ariftecraticks, 
Tyrannicks, In all 217. 
METAPHYSICK. 


0 F Contrariet 1. 
Of Principle 1. 
Of Idea 1. In all 3. 


MATHEMATICE. 
Athematicks 1. 
Of Magnitude 1. 
2 Uni . 
Mronomicł 1. 
Optic 1. 
Of Muſick I. 5 
66 1. In all 7. 
PRILOLOGICE. 
O #F Parts 3. 
Gryllus of V Rheterick. 


Works of Rhetorical Art * 
Cala the Theodeftick Art * 
Rhetorical Ent 1 
Homerical Difficulties 6. 
Poeticks 1. 

Compariſons 1. s. 
The Olympionice 1, f, he 
Pythionick Muſick. 
Pythick 1. 
Pythianick Elenchs 1. 


2 


„ 


The Dionyfiack Victoriet 1. 

Of Tragedies 1. 

Poems 3. So Hermias ta Demueritus. 
Elegies. In all 27. 


UNCERTAIN or EXTRAOKRDINARY.. 


rotreptick 1. 
Of Prayer 1. 
Collection of Arts 12. 
Art 1. 
Another Art 1. 
Collection 2. 
Of fabulous living Creatures 1. 
Medicine 2. 
A. Nor. als T, as 
Encyclicks 2. 
Inordinate 12. 


Expounded by their Genus 14. 


Doctrines 1. 
Proverbs I, In all 46, 
EPISTLES. 


= Philip and Alexander 4. 


To Antipater 
To Mentor 1. ” 


To Arifto 1. 


To Olympias 1. 


To Hzpheſtion 1. 
To Themiſtagoras 1. 


To Philoxenus I, In all 19. 
Againſt the ancient Philoſophers 


O97 Y, Plato's Lows 2: 


lato's Commonwealth 2. 
Out — — Archytas their Writing I, 
Pr out of Democritus 2, 
Againſt Meliſſus 1. ; 
gainft Alcmzon 1. a2 

Again Gorgias 1. Wn 
Ari Xenophanes I, 

Zeno 1. 
Of the Philsſophy of Archytas 3 


. Of the Le f Speubgpus er I. 


The Sum of all. :theſe Books, 


Loox. 


77 1. 
1200 ticks 2. 
— 2 2. 
ore 8, 


Elenchs 1. | 
PaysICK, 


0 F Natural Auſcultation 8. 
Of Heaven 4. 
07 2 and Corruption 2. 
Of Aeteors 4. 
Of the Wirld 1 ſuſpected. 
of the Soul 3. 
0. Me and Senfibles I. 
emory and Reminiſcence 1. 

o — wy + waking I, 

Dream 1. 
Divination by Dreams 1. 


Of the Motion of living Creatures 1. 


Of the Length and Shortneſs 0 

Of Youth and Age, Life and 

Of Reſpiration I. | 

Of the Going of Animals 1. 

Of Breath 1. 

Of the Generation of Animals 5. 

2.0 Parts of Animals 4. 
Hiftory of Animals 10. 


Life 1, 
eath, 1, 


ETHICK. 


FE Thich, to Nicomachus 10. 
Great Ethick 2. 

Ethick to Eudemus 7. 

Of Virtues 1. 

Occonomich 2. 

Palttick 8. 


METAPHYSICEK. 


Et 


lick 


MATEENATICES: 


Puncoro GICKs. hy 
RHetorick 3. 


bal ola * | 1. 


„ 
p 


£7 
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apbyfick 14. 

2 the 491 Part of Drvine Wiſdom, ac- 

to the Ægyptians; tranſlated out of Ara- 
reported to be ſpurious, 14. 
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PRoblems 38. 
Winders 1. 
QF Zenophanes, Zeno and Gorgias 1. 


Beſides theſe, there are many other Books cited 
for his, under theſe Titles. 


Aagiet, Laert. Proem. 
E —_— of = — Ariſtip. 


97 Beans, Laert, P 
f Mixtion, Ariſtor. de ſenſu. cap. 3. 
2 Sapors, Ariſt. de ſenſu, cap. 4. 
al Hiftory, Ariſt. de inceſſ. Animal. cap. 2, 
Of Nutriment, Arift. de Somno, cap. 3. 
22 Contrariet, Ariſt. Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 2. 
Of Op 2 Ariſt. Metaph. lib. 10. c. 
ei, * in on 3 Oppolit. Comm. 8. 
Call gie 0 oric nions, Sim in 
lib. 2. de Ccelo. 7 rug 4. n — 
2 Ideas, Alexand. in lib. 1. yſ. 
59. where he cites the Fourth Book, 
tho' Laertius, but one, as if there were no more. 
Of Enunciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Metaphyſ. 
Com. 25. & 44. 
Homerical Difficulties, 6. 
2 Platonic Aſſertions. Plut. contra Colot. 
» Plut. Conſol. ad Apollon. 


Of 2 7, Plut. S — Atheneus 
Cites of Tenth k =—y 5 


Animal, or of Fiſhes, Athen. — mp 7. 
lia Creatures, and of Things pertaining to 
living Creatures, A 
Of the Manners of living Creatures, Athen. 
Of Phea ants, Athen. 
97 Conſanguinity, Athen. 
1 Athen. 


| Hiſtories, Athen. 
Barbarous Turi ſdictions. 
Of Audibles, Porphyr. Comm. in Ptol. 
Muſ. Proclus in Timæum Plat. 
The Cobabitant, Procluſ. Prom. in Repub. 


Platon. 
OteA e, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 
Of Nature, Clem. Alexandrin. Strom. lib. 6. 


We ſhall not add the Peplus cited by * Nicepher 
rus, and the Chrie by Stobeus, under his Name, 
ſince it is manifeſt they belong not to the ſame Ari- 


_ foatle, as Patricius bath evinced. 


Theſe Books A4riffotle gave to Theophraftus when 


be made him his Succeſlag in the School, as Strabo 


ng . Theophra bequeathed 
all bis Books to Nelius, a — carrĩed 
them to Scepſis, 2998 them to his Heirs, 


0 | Men 
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Men of no Learning, who only kept them confuſ- 
edly lock'd up. And when they underſtood what Care 
was taken by the Attaltict Kings (in whoſe Jutiſ- 
diction Scepſis was) to make a Library in Pergamus, 
they hid them in a Hole under Ground [where 
they continued about 130 Years] by which, Means 
they receiv'd ſome Injury by the Wet and Worms. 
At laſt, ſome that were deſcended. from Arijtitle 
and Theophraſtus, fold them to Apellico, a Trian, 
{who, according to Atheneus, was made free of the 
City of Athens, a Perſon very rich, who, beſides 
many other Libraries, bought this of Ariſtatle, be- 
ing himſelf a Lover of Peripatetick Philoſophy] for 
a great Sum of Money. This Apellico was more a 
Lover of Books, than of Learning ; fo, that be- 
cauſe they had received ſome Injury, he cauſed them 
to be tranſcribed, ſupplying the Deſects not rightly, 
and by that Means put them forth full of Faults. 
The ancient Per:ipareticks, that ſucceeded T heophra- 
ftus, wanting Books, as having but very few, and 
thoſe Exeterick, could not treat exactly upon Part 
of Philoſophy : They that lived later, after that 
theſe Books were publiſhed, had much greater Helps 
to Philoſophy, and the Imitation of Axiſtotle, al- 
though, by reaſon of the infinite Faults, they were 
forced to fay many T hings by gueſs. Hereunto Rome 
conduced not a little; for (ſoon after the Death of 
Apellico, Sylla taking Athens, in the fourth Year of 
the 173d Olympiad, ſeized upon his Library, and 
cauſing it to be carried to Rome, Tyranuio, a Gram- 
aarian, a Perſon ſtudious of Ariſfotle, obtained 
Leave of the Library-Keeper to be permitted the 
Uſe of them) the Bookſellers not having good W ri- 
ters, and not comparing well the Copies, it occa- 
ſioned many Faults, as well in thoſe Books that 
were at Rome, as in thoſe tranſcribed and fold into 
Ai:xandria. Plutarch adds, that frem this T yran- 
nio, Andronicus the Rhodian had them, who firft 
made them publick, ſetting forth thoſe Volumes, which, 
faith he, we bave. 

Thus Strabs and Plutarch. Atbenæus faith, that 
Nelius ſold them to Ptolemæus Philadelphius, by 
em they were tranſlated to Alexandria, where how 
long they lay hid is uncertain; which Library was 
attzr wards burned by Julius Ceſar. 


; CHAP. XVII. 
His Commentators. 


NO ſooner were the Writings of Ariſtotle com- 
4 * municated to the World, but were en- 
tertained with general Approbation, which ſome ex- 
preſſed, by employing themſelves in Commenting 
upon them ; whoſe Example was followed oy 
in all following Ages. To omit Paficrates the Rho- 
dian, Brother of Eudemus, who wrote, as Galen 
affirmeth, upon the Book of Categories, we ſhall 
Name, in the firſt Place, b 98 560 
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flotle. 
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Andronicus, the Rhodian, who fit, pablibet 
Ariſiztle's Writings, put forth a Paraphraſe or Com. 
ment upon the greateſt Part of them; 

Next, his Diſciple Boethus, a .$idenian, | 
much Pains in the Expoſition of Ariftotle, whence 
he is often mentioned honourably by Ammonigs and 
Simplicius. <3 34.181] ; 

Arijt2, a Coan, Diſciple alſo to Andronicus, x; » 
Strabo affirms, living in the Time of Nicias, Ty- 
rant of Coos, is reckoned, by Smplicius, a 
the old Commentators upon Ariftotle's Categories, 

Nichalaus Damaſcenus, who lived in the Time 
of Auguſtus, by whom much loved, is cited by 
Simplicias and Averroes, as an Expoſiter of i. 

Athenedorus of Tgrſis, a Stoick, who lived alſy 
under Auguſtus, as Plutarch affirms, is cited by 
Simplicius, as having written upon Ariflatle's Cate. 
gories, but rather by way of Contfutation than 
Interpretation; as did likewiſe Alexander Ægeug 
Nero's Tutor, mentioned by Simplicius; Gornutus, 
who lived at the ſame time, cited by Porphyrix 
and Simplicius ; Lucius and Nicoſtratus, a Maceds. 
nian, who lived under Antonias. | | 

Sotion of Alexandria, and Achacius, ſeem to have 
written upon the Categories, being often cited by 
Simplicius upon that Subject. 

Taurus, the Berifian,. a Platansck Philoſopher, 
living under Antoninus, wrote firſt cancerning the 
Difference between the Doctrines of Plats and Hri- 


fletle. 


Adraftus, the Aphrodiſaan, wrote a Comment 
on Ariftoile's Categories, and of his Phyſich, and a 
Book, concerning the Method of his Philoſophy. 

Aſpaſius wrote a Comment on Al Arif 
Works, taking particular Care to reftoge the Text; 


. 2d 3 1 
Alerander, the Aphrodiſean, wha lived under 
ntonius and  Severns, en e 
A and Elenchs, whence ftiled by the latter 
nterpreters ETC the Expoſitor. 

Galen, who lived at the ſame time, wrote thre 
Books upon Ariftotle of Interpretations, hour 2 
upon the Firſt of the firſt Aualibiab, Ear * 
the Second of the Firſt, fix upon tlic Firſt of 
ſecond Analatick, five u 
© Atticus, a Platonick Phi 


Interpretation, cited | Boetius ; not to mention 
what he wrote upon Ariffetle de Anima, ſince it 
pears from Suidas, that it was rather by way of 
Oppoſition than Expoſition, which et 
likewiſe confirms. : 

Jamblicus, of Calfis in Celofpria, Maſter to Ju- 
lan the Emperor, wrote in an abſtruſe Way upon 
the Book of Categories, 

Dexippus, by ſome thought to be the Son of 
Jenblicus, wrote a Dialogue on the Categories ex- 
tant. 

Maximus, a Byzantine, Diſciple of Jamblicus, 
wrote Commentaries on the Categories, and other 
Books of Ariſtotle, as Simplicius and Suidas affirm. 

Plutarch, the younger Son of Neftorius, flouriſh- 
ing under Yalentinian the Firſt, Gracian and Theo- 
lis the Firſt, according to Suidas and Philoponus, 
wrote Commentaries upon ſome Books of Ar:/orle. 

Hrianus, firnamed the Great, of Alexandria, a 
Philoſopher, who flouriſhed under Arcadius, Hono- 
rius, Theodofius the Second, and Valentinian the 
Second, wrote Commentaries upon Ariffotle's Books 
of Nature, of Motion, of Heaven, and u the 
Categories, cited by Simplicius and Philoponus ; 
likewiſe upon the Second, Fifth and Sixth Book of 
Metaplyſic is, which are extant. 

Ohmpiodorus, an Alexandrian, who derived him- 


ſelf from Ammonius Saccus, and was Contemporary ; 


to Plutarch and Syrianus, wrote upon Ariftotle's 
Meters, extant, He was later than that Olympio- 
dirus, who writ upon Plate. 

Themiftius, living, according to Suidas, under 


Julian and Fovian, wrote a Para upon Ari- 
fatle's Phyfick, Eight Books ; a Paraphraſe on the 
Hnalgticks, Two Books; upon his Books, Of the 


Soul, Seven Books. Of the Scope and Title of the 
But of Categories, One Book. 
Proclus, Diſciple of Syrianus, wrote Two Books 
concerning Motions ; wherein he made an Abſtract 
of Ariffotle's Second Book of Motion : That he 
M and — . 
„ ma conjectured from the uent 
tons of Sanleins. 8 858 
Marinus, who ſucceeded Proclus in the School, 
to have written ſomething upon Ariffotle's 
Book of the Soul, being often cited upon that Sub- 
Kt by Philoponus, 
nmauus Hermonaeus wrote upon Ariftetle's Ca- 
Ae, and upon his Book of Interpretation, both 
Which are extant ; as likewiſe upon the Books of 
ite Sul, cited by Philoponus. 
Philoſopher, Diſciple to 
what he wrote in Confutation 
ing Time, epitomized the Four 
Book of his Phyſick, and 


7 
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ohannes Damaſcenus, whoſe Compendium of 


ap- Ariflotle's Logick and Phyſick are extant ; he lived 


about the Year 770. 

Euftrathius wrote upon ſome of the Nichomachian 
Ethicks, and Euftratius upon his Book concerning 
Demonſtration. | 

Michael Pſellus, about the Year 800, and Mi- 
chael Epeſius upon the parva naturalia. 

Magentinus upon the Categories, and the Book 
of Interpretation. 

Nicephorus Blemmydes (under Johannes Duca.) 
upon the Logick and Phyſicł. | 

Georgius Plachymerius, and Theodorus Metochita 
lived about the Year 1080, and wrote Epitomes 
extant. 

Of Arabic Commentators were Avicenna and 
Averroes, about the Year 1216. 

The later Writers it will be unneceſſary to men- 
tion, there being a Catalogue of them annexed to 
Ariftatle's Works, of the Paris Edition. | 


ARISTOT L E's Epiſtles. 
To Philip 1. 


T* * who undertake a Command for the Good 
x Subjects, not preferred thereunto, ei- 
ther by Fortune or Nature, truſt not in their own 
Power, which they - know ſubject unto Chance, 
but grow great in Virtue, whereby they order the 
Commonwealth wiſely. For there is nothing a- 


mongſt Men ſo firm and ſolid, but the rapid Mo- 


tion of the Sun changeth it ere the Evening. Na- 
ture, if we enquire into the Truth, varieth all 
Lives, interweaving them, like the Action of a Tra- 
gedy, with Misfortunes. Men, like Flowers, have 
a ſet Time wherein they flouriſh and excel others. 
Wherefore behave not 
nically or looſely, for one argues Petulance, the 
other Temerity. Wiſe Princes ought not to be 
admired for their Government but Governance ; ſo 
that tho? Fortune change, they ſhall have the ſame 
Praiſe. As for the reſt, do all Things well, pre- 
ferring the Health ww Soul, by Philoſophy, 
that of your Body by Exerciſe. 


To Philip 2. 


Mos Philoſophers aſſert Beneficence to be ſome- 
ing equal to God. To ſpeak the Truth, 
the whole Life of Mankind is compriſed in confer- 
ring and ing Benefits; ſo as ſome beſtow, 
others receive, rs return. Hence it is juſt to 
commiſerate all that are in Adverſity, for Pity is 
the Sign of a mild Soul, Sternneſs of a rude, it be- 
ing diſhoneſt and impious to negkeRt Virtue in Mis- 


e Ex Colle}, Co 
! fortunes. 


towards Greece tyran- | 
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ſortunes. For this I commend our Diſciple Theo- 
phraſtus, who ſaith, we never repent of doing good; 
it brings forth good Fruit, the Prayers and Praiſes 
of the Obliged. Wiſe Men therefore muſt ſtudy to 
oblige many, thinking, that beſides the Praiſe, there 
may ſome Advantage accrue from hence in the 
Change of Affairs, and if not all, at leaſt ſome one 
of thoſe to whom he hath done good, may be in a 
Capacity to requite him, For this Reaſon, endea- 
vour to be ready in doing good, but give not Way 
to your Paſſions, for that is kingly and civil, this 
barbarous and odious. As you fee Occaſion, pra- 
ctiſe and neglect not this uſeful Advice. 


To Philip 3. 


THE moſt excellent Princes, whoſe Honour 
toucheth the Stars, have conferred moſt Bene- 
its, and not accommodating their Sway only to the 
reſent, but conſidering the Inſtability of Fortune, 
ave treaſured up good Deeds as uſeful in either Con- 

ition. - In Proſperity it procures them Honour, 
Ir Honour is proper to Virtue; in Adverſity Re- 
licf, for Friends are much better tried in bad For- 
tune than in good. The Sight of benevolent Per- 
ſons are like to that of Land to Men in a Storm. 
Al! Fortune apt to deſert us, is the true Scope 
which they propoſe to themſelves, who war, or do 
unjuſtly, or comply diſhoneſtly, only the Clearneſs 
of virtuous Perſons is not unacquainted with the In- 
ſtability of Fortune, but, by Reaſon ſuſtaining all 
Accidents, and being, as Plate faith, above them, 
they are never diſordered. Take Heed therefore of 
the rapid Motion of Things; look upon them as a 
Circle which reverts into itſelf ; caſt up the Ac- 
counts of Life, for Chance impoſeth many Things 
upon Life, and maketh our Inclinations follow it. 
Pardon thoſe that offend ignorantly; be ready to 
acquit thoſe that do good. This, if you perform 
not once, but continually, your Court will be ſe⸗ 
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| Part VI. 
cure from all Danger, This, conſidering the grea. 
neſs of the T hings I have ſaid, is but little, but con. 
ſidering the Perſon to whom I write, all, 


To Alexander 4. 


I Am in doubt how to begin, for upon whatſoever 
I reflect, all ſeems great and wonderful, not 6+ 
to be forgotten, but proper for Remembrance an 
Exhortation, not to be defaced by Time. Good 
Precepts and F.xhortations of Maſters have Eternity 
for their Spectator. Endeavour to make Uſe gf 
your Power, not to oppreſs but to oblige o 
than which nothing can be greater in Man's Life, 
Mortal Nature, which often yieldeth, and is over. 
come by Fate, obtaineth eternal Memory by the 
greatneſs of ſuch Works. Conſider this well ; you 
are not unreaſonabl2 as ſome are, who think good 
Advice ridiculous. Your Deſcent is honourable, 
your Kingdom hereditary, your Learning ſound, 
your Glory admirable ; and as much as you exceed 
others in the Goods of Fortune, fo ought you to be 
excellent among the Good in Virtue. In fine, do 
that which is profitable, and finiſh what you deſign. 


To Theophraſtus 5. 


A Sudden Injury is better than a flow Benefit, fo 
the Remembrance and Harm of that laſts but 
a while, but this groweth old, as if it hated to build 
a Work to Perpetuity, and many Times deſerring 
what we intend to beſtow upon another, he meers 
with a Calm elſewhere, which allays the Tempelt 
of his Mind. Wherefore I ſay, mutual Society 
ought not only to do no Wrong, but if any be te. 
ceived, to be ready to forgive it, for perhaps to do 
no Wrong is above the Power of Man. As for 
him who hath erred, to make Uſe of Reproof, is tlc 
Property of a good well ſeated Judgment. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Philoſophy i in general, and particularly of DIALECTICL. 


HE Philoſophy of Ari/ftotle i hls 
| many AbſtraQs thereof have been 


bliſh- 

ed, many are read daily in Univerinies by 

blick Profeſſors. Yet it will be requiſite to our 

Deſign to give a ſhort Account thereof, that it 

may appear wherein the Doctrine and Method of 

the Peripatetichs is different from that of the ges. 

demicks and Stoic s. * ” 
f Philoſophy, accor to Ariſtotle, is 9 

Praftick au pantry To the a nu, 

Ethick and Politick : This, concerning the well. or- 


dering of a City ; that, of a Houſe. To the Theo- 
retick belongs Phyſict a _ 3 but Logick is not 
properly a Part ys a maſt expedient In- 


firument, 

Of Logick be erte i tw Ends, probable” and 
true; for each be mater Uſe of two Faculties, Di- 
aledich and Rhetorick for the probable ; Analytick 
and Phileſophy for the true, omitting nothing towards 
Invention, Fudg and Uſe. For Invention, his 
Topicks and Methodicks affard a plentiful Supply, 
out of which may be taken Problems for probable © 
Arguments, For 7 bis firſt © on —— A- 


nalpticks : In the fir — 

in 4 econd, be oa Prop 7. 
Ferm of of Syllogiſm. To 

5 and his Books concerning I 

bis Eriſticts, and his 

WT and the bbs. 

bd 2 have only theſe Books + 

* errogation, iths 

2 252 2 The . 

. ; the ſecond Pr fitions the — 

195 1/ms, Demonſtrative, Dia Dial Aa and  Sophiftich. 


The Categories are placed firſt by the general Con- 


ogation, 


Urt.. . n n rer gn. r A* 6. 3 


en ee, Es F 


ſent of allI ters'; neither is it to be doubted, 
but that the reſt are diſpoſed according to the ge- 
nuine Method of Ari/totle. For, in the Beginning 
of his * Analyticks, be faith, N muſt ſpeak of Syl- 
logiſm before we come to ſpeak of Demonſtration, be- 
cauſe Syllogiſm is the more general. And in his 
E lenchs 237 Didaſealict and Demonſtrative Syllo- 
79 ms, we have ſpolen already in the Analyticks ; of 

e Dialefick and Pyractict, in the Book immediate- 
ly preceding theſe. Wt come now to WI. of the Ago- 
niftick and Eriftick. 


CHAP. II. 
Yo no AR IO- - 2. > » 


— three Kinds, Homonymout, Syno 
and Paronymbus. Flomonymous, w 1 
Name only only is common, their Efſence divers. y- 
nonymous, whoſe Name and Definition are common 
to either. Paronymous have Denomination from the 
ſame Thing, but differ in Caſe or Termination. 
Synonymous (or Univecal) Terms, are reduced 
to _ general Heads, called Categories. 
Subfance, of two Kinds *-* Firft, which js 
y Sudſtanee, is neither predicated of 
kee, in a Subject. Second, Subſtances are 
Species and Genuss, which ſubfiſt in the firſt. The 
Properties of firſt Subſtances are, 1. Neither, to be 
2. To be all Sub- 
partictilar 


5 nor — —ogot of 2 Sud) 
_ 3. To fignify' bn 

Thing." * 0 have . To admit 

nd Degrees of more or le. 0 5 ſuſceptible 

of Contraries. 

* 2. Duane; of two Kinds ; Diſcrete, Num- 

ber; Continuous, 2s A Line. heir * 


1 — 9 * 
A, 0:5. * 


LL 1. To 
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1. To have no Contraries. 2. To admit no De- 
grees of more or leſs, 3. To denominate Things. 
equal or unequal. "SES | 

3. ® Relatives, whoſe whole Being is in ſome 
Manner effected towards one another ; theit Pro- 
perties. 1. To have Contraries, as Fatber and 
Son. 2. To admit Degrees of more and leſs, as 
in Kindred, 3. To follow one another mutually. 
4. To be naturally together. 

" 4. Duality, from which Things are denomi- 
nated Qualited. It hath forty Kinds: © 1. Habtr 
and Diſpoſitim. 2. Natural Power and tence. 

© Paſfible Dualities and Paſſions. 4. Form and 
| Inks. The Properties, 1. To have Contraries, 
as black and white, 2. To admit Intenſion or Re- 


miſſion. 3. To denominate Things, like or un- 
like, 
* 5. Action. 6. Paſſion, Their Properties are, 


to admit Contraries, to admit Degrees of Intenſion 

or Remiſſion. 

. When, 8. Where. 9. Peſitian. 10. Habit. 
Theſe admit not Contraries, nor Degrees of Inten- 

ſion or Remiſſion. 

Of thoſe which _—_ be reduced * any certain 
Category, ate, 1. Oppoſites, and 2. Precedents. 3. 
. 4. Motion. 5. Poſſeſſion. ; 

Of Oppoſitions there are four Kinds, Relatives, 
Contraries, Extreams in the ſame Kind, as black 
and white. Privatives, as Privation and Habit, 
Light and Darkneſs. Contradictories, which af- 
firm and deny, as learned, not learned. 


CHAP. Il 
Of Propeſition. 


POI is a Sign of the Notions of the Mind; 
as in the Mind are two Kinds of Intellection, 
one ſimple, expert of Truth and Falſity, the other 
either true or falſe, So in Voice, ſome is ſimple, 
ſome complex. | 

A Noun is a Voice ſignifying according to In- 
ſtitution, whereof no Part is ſignificant by itſelf. 
MA Verb is a Voice implying Time, whereof no 
Part is ſignificant by itſelf, 

A Speech, xby@, is a Voice ſignifying accord- 
ing to Inſtitution, whoſe Parts are fignificant 


Of Speech, the enunciative only (called Propo- 


ſition) belongs to Philoſophy, the precatory and im- 


perative, to Rhetorick, Poetry, &c. 

* Propoſitions are divided four ways; into ſimple 
and complex, into affirmative and negative ; into uni- 
verſal, particular, indefinite, and fingularz into 


pure and modal; the modal is either neceſſary, poſ- | 


le, contingent, or impoſſible. 
* Propoſitions have three Accidents, Oppaſition, 
Conſectation, Converſion. Ws | 


m Cap. 7. un Cap.8. o© Cap.g. 10. 
G. 6. = Analyt. prior, Ib. 1, cp. I, 9 


4 IS 27 


; Cimſetation, (Anni or Æquipol 


fe Syllogiſm is that which 


feat 


q Dy Interpret, h . N. » Gap. $e. 13 Gp + 
© Cap. 5. 


0 7 1 * Nn vl | 


Oppoſition is either eontradictory of = Particuly 
to an Univerſal; or contrary, of an Univerſal to 
an Univerſal; or ſub-contrary, of a Particular Ne. 
gative to a particular Affirmative, 

lens, is the 


Conſideration of thoſe AﬀeQtions ef a P 
iñ feſpe&t whereof, two Propoſitions ſignify together 
the ſame Thing, and are together true or falſe. 
Converfion is a Tranſpoſition of the Terms, pre. 
ſerving the Affirmation, Negation, and Verity of 
the Prepeſition. * Tt is either Abſolute, "which te. 
ſerves tht ſame Quantity, but alters the Qality ; 
or Partial, which reſerves not the "fame Quantity, 


CHAT. IV: 
Of Syllogiſm. 


x Glogs m is a Speech, in which ſome Things be. 
ing laid down, another neceſſarily follows, Per. 
ireth no other to 
ſhew its Power, Clearneſs, and Efficacy, Imper. 
requires another to that Purpoſe, by Conver- 
ſion, or T ranſpofition of the Propoſitions, 

The Matter of Syllogiſm is three Terms, the 
Form is the right Diſpoſition of the Matter, accord- 
ing to Figure and Mood, 

Figure is an apt Diſpoſition of the Medium with 
the Extreams, apt for concluding aright. Mod is 
a Diſpoſition of Propoſitions, according to Quanti- 
ty and Quality. ' T here are three Figures. 

The firſt, when the Medium is firſt ſubject, then 
predicate, It hath nine-Moods, four Uſeful, fire 
Uſeleſs and Illegitimate. Of the Uſeful, two ar 
univerſal, two particular. | 


Every A is B. 
The Firſt, Every C is A. 
| Therefore every C is B. 
No A is B. 
The Second. 5 Every C is A. 
([. Therefore m C i B. 
The Ta. 


MIN. 


| E O nN 
W 2 


{ip MN. 


Second. it N. 
ng 2. ee ws O ll. 


No M is N. 


hird, Y Some Oi N. 
The Third 1-1 90008 


Every M is N. 


ourth. 1525 O i nat N. 
* Therefore ſome O is not M. 


In the third Figure, the Medium is ſubjected to 
both Extreams. It bath 16 Moods, falſe and ille- 
gitimate; 6 legitimate, which conclude particu- 
brly. 


11225 is R. 
he Firſt, very P is 8. 
N 1 


Bay B's 


Every P is R. 
Same Þ is 8 


pg 


rr one of 
theſe three Figures; but thoſe 


third being imperſect, ou 
firſt, n 
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CHAP. V... 
| Of Api (or Deneve) bier. 


A.  diſcurfive K is made by a Prz- 
en of the Thing thomkcire dx Ant we 


AN oo for Ratiocination is not concerning 
Things unknown. Demonſtration is a diſcurſive 
Knowledge, and therefore requireth three Præcog- 
nitions. Firſt, that the _— is, and what it is 


in a rude confuſed Manner. what the 
Predicate is, and what it ſignifieth. — — 
the Principles are true. 


* To know, is to underſtand that a Thing is, that 
this is Cauſe thereof, and that it cannot be other- 
wiſe. Demonſtration is a ſcientiſick Syllogiſm. De- 
monſtrative Science is from true, firſt, immediate, 
more known Cauſes of the Concluſion Firſt, as 
having none precedent, and being adequate to, . 
convertible with the Effect. Immediate or conſec- 
taneous, as having no Term betwixt to join them. 
More known, as being Premiſes to the uſion, 
not to be demonſtrated by any thing. 

f Demonſtrative Science is of a Thing neceſlary, 
whence the Demonſtration itſelf conſiſts of 
Propoſitions; which Neceflity requireth 2 
of that which is predicated, of all by itſelf, and 
which is univerſal, 

Of all, is that which is attributed to 
and at all Times, as a living Creature to 

By itſelf, as being of * Revs proper, com 
per ſe, and competible to 

-r 1 ca which is in every 
one by i inaſmuch as it is itſelf. 

b Demonſtration i is of Concluſions of eternal Truth, 
for they are univerſal Propoſitions ; whence it fol- 
loweth, that neither Demonſtration nor Science are 
of periſhable Things; neither are Definitions of 
ſuch, which are the Principles of Demonſtration. 

That there is Demonſtration, it is not neceſſary 
to have Recourſe to Plato's Ideas ſeparate from Sin- 
gulars; it is that there are common Natures 
which are in Si and are predicated of them. 

b Tt is one Fhing to know that a Thing is ſo, 
another to know why it is ſo. Hence there are two 


kinds of Demonſtration, dn, and zen the firſt is the 


true, and moſt of which hitherto. 
Trg eter Les of ane vis Fre, is 
3 it is made two ways in the ſame 


i Firſt, when the Caſe i is demonſtrated by 
the EffeR,. thus ; Stars which do not twinkle are 
neareſt to the Earth ; but f Planets do not twinkle, 


Efficacy therefare the are neareſt to the Earth. Secondly, 


concerning the Invention, Power, 1 
rerſion of Syllogiſm, — ag tannd 


168“ D rn 0 32, &6 


when the 


4 Analyt, poſter, kd, cap 1 eps fore tent. 


then the Effect is by a. Cauſe remote, and 
age gence or by 
2275 but = Wall 
living Creature. 
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To know tin, is proper to ſubalternate principal 
Sciences, as Geometry and Arithmetick, which 
contemplate the firſt proper Cauſes. To know zu, 
- the ſubalternate and inferior, as Optick and Mu- 
ick. 

* Of all Figures, the firſt is moſt accommodated 
to Knowledge, for that only concludes with an uni- 
verſal Affirmative, and therefore in that only is a 
demonſtrative Fs. 

Thus far concerning Science; the oppoſite to 
Science is Ignorance, which is two-fold; One of 
pure Negation, as when a Boy, or ignorant Fellow, 
knows not that the Sun is greater than the Earth, 


becauſe he is ignorant of Aſtrology ; the other, of 


depraved Di prfition, as when an Aſtrologer, or ig- 
norant Optick, believes that Things are as they 
ſee m; this is Error, which erroneous Ignorance is 
in falſe Propoſitions, or in a Syllogiſm through a 
falſe Medium. 

Defect of Senſe cauſeth Ignorance of pure Nega- 
tion; for if any Senſe be wanting, it is neceſſary 
that ſome Science of Senſibles be likewiſe wanting; 
for we learn all Things either by Induction or De- 
monſtration. Induction is made of Singulars per- 
ceived by Senſe; Demonſtration is of Univerſals, 
which are declared by Induction; wherefore the 
Beginning of Science is from Singulars, which are 
Senſibles. Hence it is impoſſible for a Man born 
blind to have the Science of Colours. Yet no Sci- 
ence is next and immediately from Senſe, for Senſe 
is of Singulars, which are here, and now ; but Sci- 
ence and Demonſtration is of Univerſals, which are 
every where, and ever, not ſubject to Senſe. Vet, 
Senſe conduceth to Science and Demonſtration ; for 
as much as an Univerſal is collected from Particu- 
lars known by Senſe. 


CHAT YE 
Of Dialectict Syllogiſm. 


Dialaset Syllgiſm is that which concludes 


from Probables ; Probables are thoſe Things 
which appear ſuch to all, or to moſt, or only to 
the Wiſe and moſt Eminent. | 
„ DialeFick is a Conjectural Art, as Rhetorict 
and Medicine ; therefore (like thoſe) it attaineth not 
always its End; it is e 
8 omit nothing of his Art for concluding proba- 
K All Diſputation is of Things controverted, ei- 
ther by Problem or Propoſition; a Probiem queſti- 
ons both Parts, as à living Creature, 1s it the Ge- 
nius of Man or not ? a Propoſition queſtions but one 
Part, as, Ii not living Creature the Genius of Man ? 
Every Propoſition and Problem is either Genus, 


* 1 „Ke. Topic: lib. 1. c 
88 . | Tae 


4 R TI Tb ris _ 


nough for a Dialectict that 


Elenchs, Tome are true, 


_ n Cap. 4 8 


(under which is contained the Difference) Deftni- 
tion, Proprium, or Accident. Aut 7 
Definition is a Speech, Fapifyink what a Thing 
is. roprium is that which d h not what 2 
Thing is, but is in it only, and reciprocal with it 
Genus is that which is predicated, in guid, of many 
that differ ſpecifically. Aceident is that which i; 
neither Definition, nor Genus, nor Proprium, and 
may be, or not be, in its Subject. 

4 DialeAick Propoſition is a probable In 
tion, received by all, or many, or the moſt excel. 
lent ; yet ſo as it is not wholly alienate from the 
common Opinion. 

Dialectict Problem is threefold, Pra#ict or 
Moral, pertaining to Election or Repulſe ; The. 
retick, pertaining to Science; Neutral, which con- 
duceth to the reſt, viz. Logick. 

Thefis is a Paradoxal Sentence of ſome eminent 
Philoſopher, contrary to the vulgar Opinion. 

* Dialefick Argument is two-fold, Indufim 
and Syllogiſm. 

t Arguments are gained by Four Inſtruments, 
I. Choice of Propoſitions. 2. Diſtinction of Ægui- 
voguct. 3. Invention of Differences. 4. Confidera- 
tion of Similitudes. 

Problems are either univerſal or particular; the 
ſame Places which confirm or confute one, con- 
firm or confute the other. From Proprium, Ge- 
nus, and Definition, is immediately and ſimply 
made Demonſtration, but not from Accident, be- 
cauſe that is external, not neceſſarily and intimate - 
ly inherent in the Subject. We ſhall not here {ay 
any thing of the Multitude of Places he hath in- 
vented, which are more to thoſe that 
will learn the Art, than ſuitable to this Abridg- 
ment. ; W. f 

The Diſputant muſt firſt find out a Place (or 
Medium) ſecondly, diſpoſe and queſtion it within 
himſelf ; thirdly, propoſe it to his. Adverſary. 

In Diſputation againſt the Learned, Syllogi/m is 
to be uſed againſt the Vulgar Induction. ; 

Hons 0 & w compares 
Reſpondent to this incredible and a Conſequent 
from his 5%; of the Reſpondent, to take Care 
that nothing abſurd be collected from his Theft. 


E 
— 


G 
Of Sepbiftick Syllogiſm. 


Elench is 2 Syllogiſm which contradicts the 
Concluſion aſſerted 8 Of 
ſome are falſe z that po 

per to a Sophos, whoſe Office is to purſue and d 
fend Truth, and to diſcover and confute Falſhood. 
Op rope , yorb- ro 


: 455 32k > 
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Part VI. | 
: is to a Sophiff, who from ſeemi Wiſdom, ac- 
— Gain, and had rather bens chat be. 

A S»phift hath five Ends, whereto he endea- 
voureth to reduce his Adverſary ; the firſt is Elench 
or Redargution, of which there are two kinds; 
one in the Word, the other out of the Mord. 
$:phiſms in the Werd, are ſix. 1. Homonymie, as, 
that ill is good, for Te Jor]a are good, but ills are 
7d diofla, The Fallacy conſiſts-in the Word 72 
Hiaſſa, which ſignifies ſometimes neceſſarily inevita- 
ble, ſometimes beneficial. . ; 
2. By Amphibolie, as, gun Aafery ys The rele- 
yiess, which ſignifies, either that the Enemies would 
tale me, or that I would take the Enemies. 

3. By Compoſition, as, Td Mrd xallnyivoy Padi- 
ter, that he who fits can walk, which is true in a 
divided Senſe, not in a Compounded. 

4. By Diviſion, as, Five are Two and Three, 
therefore even and odd. 

5. By Aſcent, which is not ſo eaſily done in Lo- 
gick as in Poetry. | 

6. By Figure of the Word, when Things which 
are not the ſame, are interpreted in the ſame man- 
ner, as, @a Male for a Female. 

* Sophiſms out of the Word, are Seven; 1. From 
Accident, when that which is demanded is equally 
cempetent to the Thing, and to the Accident ; for 
whereas many T hings are competent to the ſame, 
it is not neceſſary that they be all in the Subj 
and Przdicate, as, sf Coriſcus differs from a Man, 
be differs from himſelf, for be is a Man. 

2. From that which is Simple, or ud wa]}, when 
that which is ſaid in part is taten of all, as, if that 


erius's Catalogue, have done) and leaſt of all their 
perky wh Patricius, we ſhall take them in 
t which is generally received ; according 
to which, next Logick. is placed Phyfick. 
* Phyfick is a Science concerning that Subſtance 
_—_ ou the Principle of Motion and Reſt with- 
it h 


treat of theſe Nine General Heads: Of the Principles 
of Natural Things; Of the common Aﬀettions of Na- 


tural Things ; Of Heaven ; Of Elements ; Of the 
Gian and Pa of Elements; Of Exhalation ; 
Of Plants; O Animals; Of the Soul, - + © 

bsh. f. 1; 
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The Phyſical Books of 4ri/fotle, that are extant, 


bp Phy, bb, 2, cap. 3. 4. 
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which is not, 4s imaginative, that which is not, is. 

3. From Ignorance of the Elench, when not un- 
der/tanding the true Nature of a Contradiction, they 
think that to be an abſolute Contradifim which is 
none, omitting either the 2 Reſpe in the Thing, 
or the ſame Reſpect of the ſame Thing, or the Sim- 
plicity, or the Time. To this all Sophiſms may be 
reduced, ; 

4. Of the Conſequent, when we allow thoſe to be 
true reciprocal Conſequences which are not ſuch, as, 
it is yellow, therefore it is Honey ; and the contrary, 
it it not yellow, therefore it is not Honey. 

5. Of Petition of the Principle, neither by re- 
quiring that to be granted, which was to be proved, 
or proving the ſame by the ſame, the Terms only 


changed; as, the Soul rs immortal, becauſe it is not 


ſubje to Death. 

6. Of a not Cauſe as a Cauſe, as, when that is 
taken to be the Cauſe of the Thing, or Concluſion, 
which is Cauſe of neither; as, Arms diſturb Peace, 
therefore they are to be taken away. 

7. Of Plurality of Interrogations as one, when 
many Things are ask'd in one; as, Fuftice and 
Impiety, are they Virtues or not ? 

Hitherto of Elenchs ; the Four other Ends, where- 
to a Sophift endeavours to reduce his Adv 


erſary are, 
Falſity, 


aradox, Soleciſm, and T autology. 
Sophiſms are ſolved, either by Diſtinction or Ne- 
ation. 
8 Thus much may ſerve for a flight View of his 
Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, in 
reſpect of the many which he wrote upon that Part 
of Philoſophy. 


| x Cap. 2, yCp. ps = Cap. 4- | a 
The SECOND PART. 
| CHAP. I. ; 
| Of Phyfick. 
OT vo. quities the Method of Arifetle's F 3 ” 4 Jo Js 
Books of Phyfick, much leſs their Titles (as yes , 
ſome, to them better agree with La- Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 


8 T HE Principles of Natural Bodies are not on?” 
as Parmenides and Maliſſus held; nor Homer” 
omerias, as Anaxagoras ; nor Atomes, as 
and Democritus ; nor Senſible Elements, as Thaler, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Empedecles ; nor Num- 
bers, or Figutes, as the Pythagoreans ; nor Ideas, 
as Plato. | | : 
© That the Principles of Things are contrary (pri- 
vately oppoſite) was the joint Opinion of the An- 
cients, and is manifeſt in Reaſon ; for Principles 
are thoſe which neither are mutually of one ano- 
ther, nor of others, but of them are all I hings ; 


. 5+ 


ſuch 


; 29. . OC Een? Lage . 


which are done by Election, for 
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rſt, Contrari bein 6 conditional, which i 
3 8 Nr Sy oor ppt 7 


not of any other; as contrary, not of another. 

« Hence it follows, that being contrary, they 
muſt be more than one, but not infinite; for then 
Natural Things would not be comprehenſible by 
Reaſon; yet more than two ; for, of Contraries, 
only nothing would be produced, but that they 
would rather deſtroy one another. 

There are therefore Three Principles of Natu- 
ral Bodies ; Two contrary, Privative Form; 
and One common Subject of both, Matter. The 
Conſtitutive Principles are Matter and Form; of 
Privation Bodies conſiſt not, but accidentally, as it 
is competent to Matter. 

Things are made of that which is Ens poten- 
tially, Materia Prima, not of that which is Ens 
aQually, nor of that which is Non ens potentially, 
which is pure nothing. ® Matter is neither gene- 
rated nor corrupted ; it is the firſt infinite Subject 
of every Thing, whereof it is framed primarily in 
itſelf, and not by Accident, and into which it at 
laſt reſolveth. To treat of Form in general, is pro- 


per to Metaphyſicks. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Nature, and the Cauſes of Natural Bodies. 


* Being, ſome are by Nature; as, Plants; 

others from other Cauſes ; thoſe have, in them- 
ſelves, the Principle of their Motion, theſe have not. 
Nature is a Principle and Cauſe of the Mation and 
Reff of that Thing wherein it is, primarily, by LEG 
and not by Accident. Material Subſtances have Na- 
ture; Natural Properties are according to Nature 
Nature is two fold, Matter and Form; but Form 
is moſt Nature, becauſe it is in AF, 

i Of Cauſes, are Four Kinds ; the Material, 
which a Thing is made ; the Formal, by which a 
Thing is jon... & or Reaſon . its Eſence; the Eſſi- 
cient, whence is the Firſt Principle of its Mutation 
er Reft, as a Father ; the Final, for which End it 
is made, as Health is to walking, Cauſes are im- 
mediate or remote, principal er accidental, actual 
or potential, particular or univerſal. 

k Fortune and Chance are Can of many Ef- 
fefts ; Fortune is an accidental Caule in thoſe Things 


1s larger; an Accidental Cauſe in Things which are 
xend rs End, at leaſt that of Nature. They 
are both Efficient. 

Nature acts for ſome End; not temerariouſly, or 
caſually ; fer thoje T hings which are done by Nature, 
are always, or for the moſt Part, done in the ſame 
Manner, yet ſometimes ſbe is fruſtrated of her End, 
as in Monſters, which ſbe intends not. 

= Neceſſity is twofold ; abſolute, which is from 


d Cap. 6 e 
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of tained by 


ſome End; Chance 
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SG H A P. IV. 4 
Of the Affeftions of natural Bedies, Motion, Pla 
ime. 


MOtion: is of a Thing which is not ſuch, but 

may be fuch, the Way or Act by which it 
becometh ſuch, as curing of a Body which is not 
in Health, but may be in Health, is the Way and 
Act by which it is brought to Health. Neither i; 
it abſurd, that the ſame Thing ſhould be both in 
Act and Power, as to different Reſpects; for the 
Thing moved, as Water in warming is in AQ, 2 
to the Heat which it hath, in Power, as to the 


amongſt ſimple 
fin'd to certain Number and Place; neither amongſt 
mix'd Bodies, for they conſiſt of the Element 
which are finite. But, there are Things infinite 
potentially, as in Addition ; Number, which may 
be augmented infinitely, in Divifien ; Magnitude, 
which may be divided infinitely in Time, and con- 
tinued Succeſſion of Generation, 


Thing placed are | 
or downwards, and the like Difference ; that every 
Phyſical Body tends naturally to its proper Place, 
and reſteth. 

Place is the immediate immoveable Superficis 
a continent Body, Thoſe Things which are con- 
Body are in Place ; but thoſe 
which have not any other Body above or beyond 
them, are not properly in Place. Bodies reſt in 
their natural Places, becauſe they tend thither 33 
Part torn off from the whole. 


— 


* Vacuum is Place void of Body ; ſuch a Yacun 
there is not in Nature, for that would deſtroy all 
Motion, ſeeing that in Vacuum there is-neither uf- 
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Vacuity, for that Motion is as natural to 
dies, as to move downwards is to beavy. 
r Time is the Number of Motion y before 
er. Thoſe two Parts of Time are © A 
73 vio) the preſent, as the Parts of a Line are N 
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point, Time is the Meafure of as well as of 1 ; 
id; for WO CORN TORR es fot CHAP. VL 
* . , — oti 
7. Nansen is in Time; for in every Motion „ 


there is Swiftneſs or Slowneſs, which is defined by 
Time, The Heavens, Earth, Sea, and other Sen- 
ſoles, are in Time, for are moveable. 

» Time being a numerate Number, exiſts not with- 
out a Numerant, which is the Soul. The Meaſure 
of Time and other Things, is that which meaſureth 
the firſt and moſt equal Motion; this is the Mo- 
tion of the Primum mobile, for the firſt in every 
Kind is the Meaſure of the reſt, 


CHAT. V, 
Of the Kinds and Properties of Motion. 


Otion * appertains to three Categories, to Quan- 
tity, Accretion and Diminution ; to Quality, 
Alteration ; to Where, local Motion. 
Reft is a Privation of Motion in a Body, when, 
where, and how it is apt for * 
* As all Magnitude is primarily, and , con- 
tinuous and diviſible bs infinite, ſo is 1.99: 
by Reaſon of Magnitude, and Time itſelf, For 


whatſoever is not compoſed of Indiviſibles, is di- been 


vilible into infinite; but no continuous Thing is 
compoſed of indivifible Things, for it is quantita- 
tive, whereas Indiviſibles having no Extremes or 
Parts, can neither be conjoined by continuous nor 
contiguous Motion, . 

Vet it ſolloweth not, that if there be infinite 
Magnitude, there can be no Motion ; for it is not 
infinite in Act, but in Power, as are likewiſe 
Time and Motion. 

Neither is there any Motion in the Inſtant, 
D.. for nothing is moved or reſteth, but in 

ime. 

Motion therefore is diviſible, as well in reſpect 
to the Time wherein it is made, as in reſpect to the 
. ling wherein it inheres 3 as both theſe are always 
indwiſible, fo may Motion itſelf be divided accord- 
1 ſoon changed, 

8 is As as it is 
r in the (next) Term to which, 
for it leaveth the State or Form in which it was, 
and aſſumeth that to which it tendeth ; yet tho' 
. 5 there is a firſt Motion of Perfection, 

we 


L 
0 is moved in any whole Time, is 
neceſſari] moved in every Part of that Time. f 

otion is finite, ſor it is in Time, which 


WHaſoever © is moved muſt neceſſarily be moy- 
ed by another, either external or internal, 
But leſt this Progreſſion be into infinite, we muſt 
of Neceſſity at laſt come to one firſt Mover, which 
is not moved by another. This firſt Mover, the 
Cauſe and Origin of all Motion, is immoveable, 
one, eternal, and indiviſible, void of all Quantity. 

4 [:moveable, for whatſoever I hings are moved, 
are either immediately moved by a firſt immoveable 
Mover, or by ſome other which is likewiſe moved 
by another, until at laſt we come to ſome firſt 
Mover, for nothing can move itſelf unleſs there be 
a firſt Mover ; but of Infinites there is no firſt, 

One, for he is moſt perfeR, as being Author of 
the moſt perfect and moſt ſimple Motion, that of 
the primum mobile, Beſides, the beſt in every Kind 
is one; for good is ſimple, ill multiplicious. 

f Eternal, for Motion itſelf is eternal, as appears 
thus: The Mover and the Moveable muſt either 


y Motion, and conſequently 
Motion there was another, by which the Mover 


able, or of its Remoteneſs from the Mover. But. 


neither could the Moveable be made more apt, or 


brought nigher to the Mover except by the Motion, 
whence would follow, that there was a Motion be- 
fore the firſt Motion. Again, Time, the Mea- 
ſure of Motion, is eternal, therefore Motion itſelf 
That Time is _ (beſides 1 * 
the general Agreement of Philoſophers) is 

2 ; it cannot be conceived without 73 wy, the 
nſtant, which is intermediate betwixt the paſt and 
future, both the End of one and the Beginning of 
the other ; but, if Time had a Beginning, this. 
T3 roy would have been only a Beginning, not End; 
if Time ſhould have an End, this Inſtant would 
be only an End, not a Beginning, both whuch are 

to the Nature of a Moment. 

t Indiviſible, void 1 the Proof where- 
of is grounded upon Theorems, 1. That no 
finite Mover can move in infinite Time, therefore 
the firſt Mover is infinite. 2. That there cannot 
be infinite Power in finite Quantity ; therefore the 
firſt Mover is incorporeal. 3. That there cannot 
be finite Power in that which is infinite, therefore 
the firſt Mover is infinite in Power. Hence may 


be collected, that it is impoſſible the firſt Mover 

15 ſhould be diviſible, corporeal, or affected with 

' Cip. 14. tPhyſ. Bb & WA Cap, as s 4.6 
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Quantity ; for if he had any, it would either be in- 
finite, of which kind actual there is none; or finite, 
wherein could not conſiſt his infinite Power. 


CHEAP VL 
Of Heaven, 


4 Aving treated of the Principles, Cauſes, and 


Affections of natural Bodies in general, he pro- 
ceeds next to Particulars. 

hb The World is perfect, becauſe it conſiſts of 
Bodies which are perfect, and comprehendeth all 
Perfection, itſelf not being comprehended by any 
other. 

i Of Bodies, ſome are ſimple, others compounded 
of the ſimple. All natural Bodies are moveable lo- 
cally per ſe. There is a twofold local Motion, 
ſimple, which is competible to ſimple Bodies; and 
mix'd, which is to the mix'd. Hence it followeth, 
that there are ſo many Kinds of ſimple Bodies, as 
Variations of ſimple Motion; for of one ſimple Bo- 
dy there is one proper Motion. Simple, local Mo- 
tion is twofold ; circular, about the Centre, and 
right ; the Right is either upwards from the Centre, 
or downwords to the Centre, and both theſe either 
ſimply, or xald 71. This fourfold Variation of 
right Motion, evinceth that there are four ſimple 
Bodies called Elements. Circular Motion muſt be 
proper to ſome other firſt Eſſence, different from the 
Conſtitutions of the other four ſimple Bodies, more 
divine and precedent to all the reſt. This is Hea- 
2 

* Heaven hath neither Gravity nor Levity ; this 
is manifeſt from its Motion, which is circular, not 
from the Centre, which is proper to light Things, 
nor to the Centre, as is proper to heavy, but about 
the Centre. 

Heaven is void of Generation and Corruption, and 
conſequently of Accretion, Diminution and Altera- 
tion, for it hath no contrary ; it is therefore the firſt 
Body, not to be conſumed by Time and Age. 

No Body can be infinite, therefore the World 
itſelf is not infinite, neither is there any Body be- 
yond it infinite, nor intelligible or mathematical. 

m There is but one World, for if there were 
more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 
of che other (as being of one Kind) and aſcend out 
of its propcr Place, 

» The World is eternal; whatſoever is eternal is 
ingenerate and incorruptible. Plato therefore erred, 
in affirming the World to be generated, but incor- 
ruptible. If he meant, that as it was generated, it 
is by Nature corruptibie, yet ſhall never be actuall 
diſſolved, bccauſ: of the eternal Cauſe of its Con- 
ſervation, God, he erreth alſo ; for then there would 


be ſomething that ſhould be always, and yet could 


not be a! ways. 
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„Heaven is void of Labour (de.) for it hath 
no Contrary to retard its Motion. hogs 

Heaven hath the threefold Difference of Poftim, 
upwards ad downwards, wards, right and 
to all animate Thi 
which have the Principle of Motion within them. 
ſelves. The right Side of Heaven is the Eaft, for 
thence begins its Motign ; the left Side the ; 
_ quay 5x 6. the 12 Pole is lowermoſt, 
the Antarctick uppermoſt ; forwards our Hemiſphere 
backwards the other. | 

1 Heaven naturally moveth circularly, but this 
circular Motion is not uniform throughout all Hez. 
ven, for there are other Orbs which move cont 


ſpherical, for to the firſt Body the 
firſt Figure is moſt proper. If it were quadrangy- 
lar, triangular, or the like, the Angles would ſome- 
times leave a Space without a Body, and occupate 
another Space without a Body. The Motion of 
Heaven is circular, as being the Meaſure of all others, 
therefore moſt compendious and ſwiſteſt. 

* The Motion of the Proprimum Mobile is equable 
and uniform, for it hath neither Beginning, Middle, 
nor End; the Primum Mobile and firſt Mover be- 
ing eternal in both, and ſubjeR to no Variation. 

* Stars are of the ſame Body with that wherein 
they are carried, but more thick and compact; they 
produce Warmth and Light in inferior Things, 
through Frication of the Air by their Motion; for 
ſwift Motion fires Wood, and melts Lead, yet the 
Spheres themſelves are not heated, but the Air only, 
and that chiefly by the Sphere of the Sun, which 
by his Acceſſion towards us, increaſeth the Heat, 
his Beams falling more directly, and with double 
Force upon us. , e ee 

* The Stars being infixed in the Heavens, are 
moved, not by themſelves, with a proper Motion, 
as Fiſhes in the Water, and Birds in the Air, but 
according to the Motion of their Orbs. Otherwiſc 
thoſe in the eighth Sphere would not be always equi 


- diſtant from one another; neither would the Stan 


have always the ſame Side turning towards us, 2 
we ſee the Moon hat. 

| The Primum Mobile is carried about with the 
ſwifteſt Motion: The ſeven Orbs of Planets under 
it, as they are nearer to it, are Carried ſo much the 
more ſwittly about by the Motion thereof; and 3 
they are farther diſtant, more lowly, W hence by 
how much the nigher they are to the Primam Mr 


y bile, fo much the flower is their * Motion, 


becauſe it is contrary to that of the Primum | 
as being from Ea to . 
The Stars are round, for that Figure is moſt un-. 


apt for Self-Motion, We ſee the Moon is 


nern. „ ly ene 
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by her Orbicular Sections; therefore the other Stars wiſe; for the Air being taken away, the Fire will 


A ſo likewiſe, for the Reaſon is the fame in all. 

* The Centre = _— 8 the Earth, round, 
ſcated immoveable in midft ; which, together 
with the Sea, makes up one Globe. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Elements. 


TER Element of Bodies is a Body, into 
which other Bodies are divided, in which it is 
either actually or 283 as in Fleſh, Mod, and 
the like, there is Fire and Earth potentially ; for in- 
to theſe they are ſegregated, but actually they are not; 
for then ſhould the Fleſh and Wood be ſegregated. 
' IWhereas every natural Body hath a proper Motion. 
Motions are partly fimple, partly mixed; the mixed 
to mixed Bodies, the ſimple to ſimple. It is 
manifeſt that there are ſimple Bodies, for there are 
le Motions ; the circular proper to Heaven, the 
right to the Elements. ; 

z The Elements are not eternal; for they are diſ- 
ſulved with reciprocal Mutations, and periſh, and 
are mutually generated of one another. | | 

he motive Qualities of the Elements are Gra- 
vity and Levity. Heavy is that which is apt to be 
carried downwards to the Center or Midſt of Hea- 
ven; Light is that which is apt to be carried up- 
wards towards the Extremities of Heaven. Theſe 
are either ſimple or comparative. Sim ply heavy is 
that which is below all, as the Earth; Simply light 
is that which is above all, as the Fire; comparative- 
ly, heavy and light, are thoſe in which are both 
theſe ; above ſame, below others, as Air and Water. 
From theſe have mixed Things, Gravity and Levity, 
the heavy are carried downwards to a definite Medi- 
um, the light upwards to a definite Extream ; — 
nothing tends to infinite. - Whence it followeth, t 
two Elements are extreamly contrary, fumply heavy, 
and ſimply light, Fire and Earth, which tend to con- 
trary Places, Betwixt theſe are two Means, par- 
licipating of the Nature of each Extream, Air and 
Mater. Thoſe Elements which are bigheft and light- 
ſt, are meft perfet#; and baue the Nature of Forms 


in reſpect of the inferior, \bec ars contained 
by tooſe, irs Hy 7 25 reperty of Mat- 


of Form. 


ering by the accidental 
s ys b ng — 
ratrve } 
of ; ar thy 
are made mutually of ene er. The mean Elements 
are heavy in their proper Places ; for Earth being taken 
"way, Water tending downwards, in its 
Rom ; Air deſcends date the Place of Water, but 
ut contrariwiſe ; for Water aſcends not inte its Place 
f ir, unleſs by Force, In the'Bxtream it is uber- 
x Cap, x 
Þ, 1, 7 J. © . 


four Kinds of 


not deſcend into its Place, nor the Earth aſcend into 

the Place of Water or Air; for Fire is not heavy, 
nor Earth light in their natural Place, becauſe 2 
are extream Elements. 

* Figure conduceth to the Swiftneſs or Slowneſs of 
Motion either upwards or downwards, but is not 
imply, and in itſelf the Cauſe of Motion; fo an a- 
cute Figure cuts the Medium fwiftly, a broad obtuſe 


Figure flowly. Hence a thin Plate of Lead or hon 


will ſiuim on Water, becauſe it comprebends much of 


the ſubjected Body, which it cannot eafily divide or 


penetrate. 
CHAP. VIII. 


Of Generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmen- 
| tation, and Diminution. 


- TH ERE is a peryetual Succeſſion of Genera- 

tion, as well ſimple as accidental, which pro- 
cceds from two Cauſes; Efficient, the ff Mover, 
and the Heavens, always moving, and always moved; 
and Material, the firſt Matter, of which, being non- 
ens actually, ens potentially, all Things generabli 
and corruptible conſiſt. This is incorruptible in itſelf, 
ſuſceptible of all Forms, whereby the Corruption of one 
natural Subftance becometh the Generation of anotber, 
whatſoever Matter remaineth upon the Corruption, 
being aſſumed towards the Generation of another. 
— and Corruption are two-fold, ſimple; 
of a Subſtance, nale Ti, of an Accident, Generation 
of the leſs noble Subflance is called Generation ald Ti, 
in reſpect 74 the more noble, as that of Earth in re- 
ſpe of Fire. 


Corruption always 


ſucceedeth Generation, becauſe 


the Term, to which of Corruption (viz. non-ens) is 


the Term from which of Generation; and the Term 
to which of Generation (viz. ens in AR) is the Term 
from which of Corruption. The Matter of that 
which is generated, and that which is corrnpted, is 
the fame ; foraſmuch as they are, and may be made 
reciprocally of one another, as Air of Mater, Mater 
of Arr; but differently diſpoſed. . | 
© Alteration and Generation are different Muta- 
tions; in Alteration the Subject remaineth entire, the 
Aﬀections only are changed, as of fick, ſound; in 
Generation the whole is changed, not any ſenſible Sub- 
ect remaining, Alteration is a Mutation according 
to Quality; Augmentation and Diminution, accord- 
ing te Quantity; Local Motion, according to Place. 
Augmentation and Diminution differ from oth:r 
Mutation; ff, in the Object, Generation and 
tion concerns Subſtances ; Alteration, Quality, 
Jation, Place; 2 and Diminution, Quan- 
tity. Again, in the Manner, that which is gene- 
rated, or ted, or altered, not neceſſarily chang- 
eh Place, but that which ts or dimin ſbeth, 


bud EN . . . * 
14. manner changeth Place, fer it is bigger or 


M m Augmen- 
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A tation is an Addition to 
tity; Diminution a Detraction. tſoever is aug- 
mented or decreaſed, is augmented or decreaſed ac- 
cording to every Part thereof, by Reception of ſome- 
thing throughout all Parts; Decretion on the contra- 
ry. The animate Body encreaſeth, but not the Ali- 
ment, for the living Creature remaineth, the Aliment 
is converted into the Subſtance of the living Creature. 
Hereupon, that which is augmented is lite unto that 
which is altered, for both of theſe remain. All Parts 
of a living Creature are augmented ; the ſimilar firſt, 
as Bones and Fleſh; then the diſſimilar, as conſi/ting 
of the others. 

Augmentation is made by Acceſſion, or ſemething 
according to Form, not according to Matter ; for by 
it the whole is augmented and made more ſuch. Ac- 
ceſſion of Parts, according to Matter, is not Aug- 
mentation; for by Materials only (deſtitute of that 
Farm, which the Parts to be augmented have) the 
whole living Creature cannot encreaſe. Aliment 
therefore, whereby the living Creature is augmented, 
muſt be the ſame potentially which the Thing augment- 
ed is in Act. At Fe it is contrary, and diſſimilar, 
being in Power the Part of a living Creature, in Act 
ſomething elſe: At laſt, it becometh aſſimilate to the 
living Creature, taking the Form of a Part (by ag- 
generation) through the digeſtive Power of the ani- 
mate Body, which changeth the Aliment into its own 
* Subſtance. 

For this Reaſon Augmentation preſuppoſeth Nutri- 
tion. Nutrition is, when the Aliment as Subſtance 
is converted into the ſame Subſtance of the living Crea- 
sure. Augmentation, when the ſame Aliment, as 
quantitative, is added to the Quantity of the living 
Creature. Hence a living Creature, as long as it 1s 
ſound, is always nouriſhed, but not always augment- 
ed. As that which is added is potentially guantita- 
tive Fleſh, ſo it can augment Fleſh; as it is potenti- 
ally Fleſh only, ſo it nouriſbeth; which when it can 
only do (as when ſo much Wine is poured into Water 
that it turns all into Water) then there is a Dimi- 
nution of the Quantity, but the Form remaineth. 


CHAPR-I 
Of Action and Paſſion. 


© Ontact is of ſeveral Kinds, Mathematical, by 


e-exiftent Duan- 


Contiguity ; Phyſical, when the Extreams of 


ſeveral Bodies meet, and mutually act and ſuffer ; 
Virtual, by Power, and metaphorical. 

bh The mutual Action and Paſſion of Phyſical Con- 
tact is-betwixt Things, parily unlike as to their Form, 
partly like as to their Genus (for they are Contrares) 
Matter; each endeavouring to reduce the Patient to 
bis own 2 1 as Fire, Mood, 

Every Phyſical Agent in acting, ſuffers from the 
Patient, for both the Agent and — are active, 


endued with Forms Elementary, ſuſceptible of Con- 


g De gener. & corrup, I. 2, 
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traries. But as the Mover is immoveable 
is the firſt „ . . þ 
| Every Thing acts, as it is ſuch, actually; 
as it is ſuch, potentially. The Conditions ction 
and Paſſion are ue; 1. What the Agent is in 4; 
the Patient is in Power. 2. The Patient is fu 
according to each Part. 3. That which is more diſ- 
poſed, ſuffers more, and ſo on the contrary, 4. Every 
atient is continuous, and not actually divided. 5. 
The Agent muſt neceſſarily touch the Patient, either 


immediately or mediately. 
CHAP. XI. 
Of Mixtion and Temperament. 


Ableton is not Generation, for the Matter is 

not fixed with the Form ; nor Alteration, 
for the Quality is not mixed with the Subject; nor 
Augmentation, for Aliment, the Matter of Aug. 
mentation, is not mixed with, + but converted into 


the animate Body. Conjunction of ſmall Bodies is 


not true Mixtion, but co-acervation, for thoſe Bo- 
dies remain actually in the ſame, according to their 
Forms, not compoſing one third according to every 
Part. Things which have not the ſame Matter, 
are not mix'd, becauſe they cannot be aQtive and 
paſhve reciprocally. 

Thoſe Things which are properly ſaid to be 
mixed, muſt have one common Matter, they muſt 
mutually act upon, and ſuffer one from another; 
they muſt be eaſily diviſible ; yet ſo, as that one be 
not exceſhve in reſpe of the other, for then it is 
not Mixtion, but Mutation into the more predomi- 
—— as a Drop of Wine into a great Quantity of 

ater, 

The Principles and Differences of Elements (ſen- 
ſible tactile Bodies) are tactile Qualities, inaſmuch 
as by ſuch Qualities, ſenſible Bodies, as fuch, are 
conſtituted and differ. Of tactile ities there 
are ſeven Orders, Hot, Cold, Moiſt, Dry, Heavy, 
Light, Hard, Soft, Viſcous, Arid, Smooth, 
Thick, Thin. From the two firſt Orders are de- 
rived the Differences of Elements ; for by Heat and 
Cold, Humidity and Siccity, they act and ſuffer, 
and are mutually c by alterative Paſſions. Of 
theſe firſt Qualities two are active, Heat and Cold; 
two paſſive, Humidity and Siccity. Heat is tht 
which c ; Things; Cold, 


ir ; the Third, of Auf and 


ter ; the Fourth, of Cold and Dry, wheace Barth. 
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h of theſe, one Quality is predominant 
A more dry than cold, Water more cold than 


* theſe Elements may be mutually tranſmuta- 


ted into one another ; the Symbolical, which agree 
in one primary Quality, are more eaſily tranſmu- 
rated into one another, than the A/ymbelical, be- 
cauſe it is leſs difficult to change one than many. 
This Tranſmutation is not a Generation, but a 
kind of Alteration, whence it is manifeſt, one Ele- 
ment cannot be_the Principle of another. 

* Mixtion, whereby the Elements concur to the 
Compoſition of a Mix'd Body, is made by Coa- 
cervation, as Empedocles held; but after ſuch a 
Manner, that their contrary Qualities remain in 
the Mixt, not potentially only, nor ſimply actually 


in their Height, but in a mean kind of Way, their 


Extremities being reduced to ſome Temper. From 
this Contemplation come Mix'd Bodies, differing 
according to the various - Proportion of the Tempe- 
rament ; and, as they are compounded of the Ele- 
ments, ſo they reſolve into'the ſame. | 
* All theſe mix'd Bodies conſiſt of all the Ele- 
ments ; of Earth, for every Thing participates of 
the Nature of that Thing whereof it is produced ; 
of Water, becauſe every mix'd Thing muſt be con- 
crete and terminated, which Properties Hater beſt 
affordeth to Earth; of Air and Fire, becauſe every 
perfect mix'd Body is made by Temperament of 
Contraries, ſuch is Air to Earth, Fire to Water. 
Again, the Nature of all Mix'd Bodies, as well 
animate as inanimate, as to Mixture, is the ſame ; 
but that the Animate conſiſts of all the Elements is 
manifeſt, in that they are nouriſhed by them. 
The Cauſes and common Principles of Mix d 
Bodies are three, Material, Formal, Efficient. 1 he 
Material, is the Power to be, and not to be; by 
which, E "Things are cor- 
+ pn 4 . ef ie i the 
' of every Thing. * The Unrver, rent, is the 
circular Motion of Heaven, * as being Eter- 
nal, Continual, and before Generation, but chiefly 
becauſe it bringeth nigh to us, and carrieth far from 
us, that which hath the Generative Power of all 
Things ; that is, the Sun, and the other Stars; 
which by their Acceſſion and Receſſion are the 
All theſe are ſo diſpoſed, according to the Or- 
Ger of Nature, that, becauſe no Natural Being can 


may 
be at leaſt preſerved by a continual 
many Individuums of the ſame Species ; whence 
the Natural Cauſe of Generation is only Conſerva- 
the Species. . 1 
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mil, Air more moiſt than bot, Fire more hot than 


Vapour. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of inperſedt Mix d Bodies. 


0 MED Bodies are two-fold, imperſec and 

perfect; Meteors are imperfe&t mix'd Bodies, 
produced according to Nature, but after a leſs or- 
derly and conſtant Manner; * the general Matter 
thereof are the Elements; the Efficient, the Cœleſ- 
tial Bodies which act upon Inferiors, by a kind of 
Coherence; Heaven is higheſt ; next Heaven the 
Element of Fire; next Fire, Air; under Air, Wa- 
ter and Earth. Clouds are not generated in the 
Sphere of Fire, nor in the Region of the Air, part- 
ly by reaſon of the Heat which is there, partly by 
reaſon of the Motion of the Heavens, which car- 
rieth along with it the Element of Fire, and the 
upper Region of the Air; by which Motion, Heat 
is produced in infetior Bodies ; for, the Air being 
carried along by the Heaven, is heated by that Mo- 
tion, and by the Proximity of the Sun and of the 
Element of Fire. 

* Flames that appear in the upper Part of the Air, 
are made thus: "The Sun by his Warmth extraQ- 
eth a kind of Breath out of the Earth, which, if hot 
and dry, is called Exhalation, and if hot and moiſt, 
Exhalation aſcends higher, as being high- 
er, and being got into the upper Region of the Air, 
is there enkindled by the Motion of the Air, and 
Proximity of the Fire. Hence come thoſe they call 
Fire-brands, Goats, Falling Stars, and the like. 
Hence are alſo Phaſmes, ſuch as are called Gulfs, 
Chaſms, bloody Colours, and the like; the Exhala- 
tion being variouſly coloured by Reflection of the 
Light, but chiefly ſeeming Purple, which Colour 
ariſeth from the Mixture of Fire and White. X 

* The efficient Cauſe of Comets are the Sun and 
Stars; the material, an Exhalation, hot, dry, con- 
denſed, and combuſtible; fo as it burns not much, 
nor is ſoon extinguiſhed. It is called a Comet, or 
airy Star, when it is alike on every Side; a Poge- 


neia, or bearded Star, when it hath a long Train, 


That it conſiſts of Fire, is manifeſt, becauſe at the 
ſame Time, there is commonly great Wind and 
Drought. - It appears ſeldom, and then fingle, and 
beyond the Tropicks; becauſe Stars, eſpecially the 
Sun, diffipate the Matter whereof it conſiſls. 

| ® The Galaxy is not the Light of many Stars to- 
gether, as Anaxagoras held, but an Exhalation hot 
and dry, kindled by the Motion of many great Stars, 


which are in that Part where the Galaxy appeareth. 
af i 
the middle and lower Region of the Air; they are 


d We come next to thoſe Meteors which are in 


there kept fo long, until they are condenſed by the 
Cold of that Place, — of Wane, which if 
u Cap. 3- 
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come down very ſmall, are called miſſing; if 

har Aa Rain, This thick Vapour, ae: is ſeen 
ſuſpended in the Air, and changeth from Air to 
Water, is a Cloud. Mit is the Superfluity of a 
Cloud, condenſed into Water. REST 
© Vapour attracted by a ſmall Heat not much a- 


| bove the Earth, and deſcending more condenſed by 
the nocturnal Cold, becometh either Dew, or Fre; ha 
 Froft, when it congealeth before it reſolves into 


Water; Dew, when it turns into Water, ſo as the 
Warmth cannot dry it up, nor the Cold freeze it. 

* Snzw is a congealed Cloud; Rain, Dew, Froſt, 
and Snow, differ almoſt only in Bigneſs and Small- 
neſs. | 

© Hail, tho? it be of the ſame Nature as Ice, yet 


is ſeldom produced in Winter, as being cauſed by 


Antiperiſtaſis. 

f As the Air above the Earth condenſed, becom- 
eth Vapour, and Vapour by Cold becometh Water, 
ſo doth it alſo in the Caverns and Receptacles of the 
Earth, by a continual Mutation : Firſt it turns into 
little Drops, then thoſe little into greater. Hence 
come all Springs and Heads of Rivers, abundantly 
flow ing out at one Part of the Earth. Hence great 
Rivers and Fountains commonly flow from great 
Hills, which have greateſt Caverns. 

T he Parts of the Earth are in continual Muta- 
tion; ſometimes humid, , ſometimes dry, fometimes 
fertile, ſometimes deſert, by new Eruptions or De- 
fections of Rivers, or Acceſs or Receſs of the Sea, 
according to certain Periods of Time. Thus have 
the Parts of the Earth their Youth and Age, as well 
as Plants and living Creatures, by the Heat and 
Converſion of the Sun. Time and the World are 


eternal, but Nilus and Tanais were not always, for- 


thoſe Places whence they firſt iſſued, were once dry 
Grounds, 

b The proper Place of Water is the concave Su- 
perficies of the Air. This Place the Sea, compaſ- 
ſing the Earth, poſſeſſeth; for the ſwift and more 
rare Water is drawn upwards by the Heat of the 
Sun; the ſalt, more thick and terrene, ſettleth 
downwards. For this Reaſon all Waters tend to 
the Sea, as to their proper Place. Yet, hereby the 
Sea is not enlarged, for the Sun draweth out of it, 
by reaſon of its Expanſion, as great a Quantity of 
Water, as it receiveth from Rivers. 

i The Sea is, as the World, eternal. The Salt- 
neſs thereof proceedeth from Admixtion of fore 
terrene, aduſt Exhalation, From the 'Top of the 
Sea is drawn up a freſh Vapour ; from the Bottom, 
heated by the Sun, an Exhalation, which paſſeth 
through the Sea, and cometh up with the Vapour ; 
but falling back into the Sea, bringeth that Saltneſs 
with it, as Water paſſed often through Aſhes. 

& JVinds are produced by the Sun and Stars, of a 
hot, dry Exhbalation, which aſcending, is driven 
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down again by the Coldneſs of the middle Region 
of the Air, and by reaſon of the Lightneſs of is, 
Nature, cannot go directly to the Bottom, but i; 


carried by the Air up down. Wecall it a hot 
and dry Exhalation, as being more dry than humid. 
Wind is weakeſt in the Beginning, but gaineth 
Strength, by taking along with it other light E;. 
lations, which it meets with by the Way, 
Winds are laid by Heat and Cold; exceſſive 
Heat conſumeth the Exhalations, as ſoon as it com- 
eth out of the Earth; exceſſive Cold binds up the 
Pores of the Earth, ſo as it cannot paſs, 

= Earthquake is a trembling of the Earth, cauſed 
by an Exbalation hot and dry, incloſed in the Bow. 
els of the Earth, which ftriving to get forth, as its 
Nature requireth, and not able, by reaſon of the 
Solidity of the Earth, to paſs, maketh the Earth 
ſhake, forcing a Way through it, and bearing down 
whatſoever oppoſeth it. The more hot this inclu- 
ded Spirit is, the more vehement. 

Of the ſame Nature is Lightning, Thunder, and 
the like. Thunder is, when an Exhalation incloſed 
in a thick cold Cloud, rolleth it up and down, and 
at laſt breaketh through it with more or leſs Noiſe, 
according to the Thickneſs of the Cloud. By this 
Eruption it acquireth a rare kind of Heat and Light, 
which is Lightning, ſubſequent to the Noiſe of the 
Eruption; yet ſeen before the other is heard, by 
reaſon of the Quickneſs of the Sight beyond the 
Hearing. 

" As of dry Exhalations, the rare and diſperſed 
produce Thunder and Lightning; ſo of the great 
and condenſed is made di,, Tupey, Twit, and 
T hunder-bolts. 

* Of lucid Meteors appearing in the Clouds, are 


 Hakes, Rain-Bows, Parelies, and Streaks: All 


theſe are cauſed by Refraction, but differ according 
to the Objects from which they are reflected. A 
Halo appeareth about ſome Star, when there hap- 
neth a Cloud to be, the middle Part whereof, by 
reaſon of its Rarity, being diffipated, the reſt of the 
Parts about, by Reflection, repreſent the Colour of 
the Star. Rainbow is a Reſraction of the Suns 
Beam upon a hunyd Cloud, ready to diſſolve into 
Rain. In like manner are cauſed Parelies and 
Streaks. 7 

? There are likewiſe imperſect mix d Bodies, un- 
der, or within the Earth, and theſe alſo of tw 
kinds; ſome cauſed by Exhalation, called Miner; 
others by Vapour, called Metals, fuſile or ductile. 


C HAP. XII. 
D perſic mixed Bodies. 
2 H E common Affections of perſect mix d Br 
dies, are thoſe which proceed” from the pit- 
mary Qualities of the Elements, whereof two 1 
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we. Heat and Cold; two paſſive, Humidity and 
— The natural Effect of theſe is — 2 
when Heat and Cold overcome the Matter; other- 
wiſe it is [nquination and Inconcction. The oppo- 
ſite to ſimple Generation is Putrefation ; every 
Thing, unleſs violently diſſolved, putrifieth. Hence 
thoſe Things that putrify, become firſt humid, then 
dry ; for the external Heat expelleth the internal, 
and at laſt conſumeth it. All Things therefore pu- 
trify, except Fire, for Putriſaction is the Corrup- 
tion of the natural Heat in every humid Body, by 
the external. For this Reaſon, Things ate leſs 
ſobject to putrify in Cold or in Motion, and the 
hotter or greater they are; as a Part of the Sea may 
putrify, the whole cannot. 

Out of putrid Things are bred living Creatures; 
for the natural Heat, whilſt it is ſeparating, endea- 
youreth as much as poſſible, that what is taken a- 
ſunder, and ſegregated by Corruption, may gather 
together in ſome ſmall Parts, which afterwards, by 
help of the Sun, receive Life. Thus are Worms, 
Beetles, Gnats, and other Inſects bred. 

Concoction is the Effect of Heat, Inconcoction 
of Cold. Concoction is a Perfection cauſed by na- 
tural Heat of the oppoſite paſſive Qualities, which 
are mixed with the Matter, as being paſſive. The 
End of Concoction in ſome Things is Mutation of 
the Eſſence, as when Food is converted into Fleſh 
and Blood ; in others only a Mutation according to 
Quantity or Quality, as in Fruits that ripen, In- 
concoction is an Imperſection in the oppoſite paffive 
Qualities, proceeding from Defe& of Heat. 

, is —_— iar, nor, 5 

u. Inconcoction is three · fold, a 

dure, ga eue. Ys * 
'Nlirar015 is the ConcoRion of that Element which 


5 in Fruits; it is perſect, when the Seeds that are 
within the Fruit are capable of producing their 


Like, hereto is oppoſite, nh, the Incoction of 


Fruits not able through want of Heat to overcome 
the Humidity, * OR 

Fee is a ConcoQtion of an humid interminate 
by external Humidity and Heat; hereto is oppoſite 
Avis, the Inconcoction of a humid interminate, 
cauſed by Deſect of external Humidity and Heat. 

Orbe is a Concoction by. dry and external 
Heat, yet not exceſſive, for then it were Aduſtion; 
to this is oppoſed }<7wors, an Inconcoction cauſed 
through Deiect of Heat and Fire, or Exces of Hu- 
* in the Subject. ö <> 

* As concerning the two paſſive Qualities, Thing 
8 humid and dry, Nen . 

hoſe Things which are mix d of humid and dry, 
are terminate, for theſe ties mutually terminate 
1 whence Bodies conſiſt not without 

and Water, this humid, that dry. And for 
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this Reaſon, Animals can only live in Earth and 
Water, which are their Matter. 7 

The firſt Affections of terminate Bodies are Hard- 
neſs and Soſtneſs; hard is that which yields not to 
the Touch; ſoft the contrary. Both theſe are ſuch, 


either abſolutely, or relatively. They are made 
ſuch by Concretion, which is a Kind of Exiccation. 

v» Exiccation is of I hings that are Water, or of 
the Nature of Water, or have Water in them, ei- 
ther naturally inſite, or adventitious. It is done 
principally by Heat, accidentally by Cold. Hu- 
meQaticn (its contrary) is the Concretion of a Va- 
pour into Water, or liquefaction of a ſolid Body, as 
Metal. Concretion is, when the Humidity being 
removed, the dry is reduced together, and con- 
denſed, either by Cold, as in Generation of Stones; 
or by Heat, as in Segration of Salt from Water. 
To Concretion is oppoſite, Reſolution, which is ef- 
fected by its Contraries. Thoſe Things which are 
condenſed by Heat only, are reſolved by Cold only, 
and ſo on the contrary. 

» Beſides theſe principal Affections, there are o- 
thers ſecondary, chiefly competent to homogenous 
Bodies, ſome paſſive, ſome active. 

Of paſſive Qualities in mix'd Bodies, there are 
eighteen Differences, Concretile, Eliguabile, Molli- 
ficabile, Humectable, Flexible, Frangible, Impr 
fible, Formable, Compreſſible, Tratile, Du#i 
Fiſſile, Sectile, Unctiaus, Friable, Condenſable, Com- 
buſtible, Exhalable, and their Contraries. From 
theſe are thus denominated, Homiomerious mix'd 
Bodies, as Metals, Gold, Braſs, Silver, Stone, and 
the like; and whatſoever is made out of theſe ; as 
likewiſe ſimilar Parts in Animals and in Plants, as 
Fleſh and Bone, whereof ſome are more cold, 
which conſiſt moſt of Water, others more hot, 
which conſiſt moſt of Earth and Air. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Plants and Animals. 


T the End of his Meteors be propoſeth to ſpeak of 
A fimilar Ea 426 Bland, and t E 
they are, and to what End, their Matter and Rea- 
fon, but eſpecially whence they have their Motion; 
next to proceed to diſſimilar Parts; and laftly, to ſpeak 
of thoſe which conſiſt thereof, as Men, Plants, and 
like. Hence Patricius conjefures, that his Books 

of the Parts of living Creatures, did immediately 
ſucceed thoſe of the Meteors, wherein be treateth (as 
he eb) of ſimilar Parts wnto the tenth Chapter 
of ihe econd Book, and from thence of the Diſhmi- 
. But to reduce his Books of living Creatures 
to this Metbad, is the leſs certain, for as much as 
many of theſe (beſides thoſe which treated particular- 
h of Anatomy) baue been loft, of which perbaps 
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were ſome which might better have cleared the Series; 
fer in the Books themſelves concerning Animals, 
there is nothing to ground it upon. ; 

For the ſame Reaſon, it is uncertain where his 
Books of Plants ought to have been placed, which are 
loft ; perhaps they might precede thoſe of Animals; 
for he aſſerts that Plants have Souls, (contrary io the 
Stoicks) endued with vegetative Power ; that they 
live, even tho) cut aſunder, as Inſefts, whereby two 
or more are made of one; that the Subſtance they re- 
ceive by Aliment and the ambient Air, is ſufficient 
for the Preſervation of their natural Hear. 

As concerning Animals, we have, Of their govern- 
ing, one Book, Of their Hiſtory, ten Books. Of 
their Parts, four Books, Of their Generation, five 
Books. So exquitely path he treated upon this Sulject, 
as cannot weil be expreſſed by an Abridgment, and 
therefore we ſhall omit it ; the rather becauſe little or 
nothing was done herein by the Academicks or 
Stoicks, @ Collation with whom is the principal De- 


Vin F this Summary. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Saul. 


TJ HE * Knowledge of the Soul conduceth much 


to all Truth, and eſpecially to Phyſick, for 
the Soul is as it were the Principle of animate 
Things. Animate Things differ from inanimate 
chiefly by Motion and Senſe. 

y Whence the ancient Philoſophers defined the 
Soul by theſe ; Democritus, the Pythagoreans, An- 
axagoras by Motion; Enpedocles and Plato by 
Knawledge ; others by beth ; others by Incorportety, 
ora rare Body; Thales, ſomething that moveth ; 
Diogenes, Air; Heraclitus, Exhalation, an immor- 
tal Subſtance ; Hippo, Vater; Critas, Blood. 

The Soul doth not move itſelf, as Democritus 
held ; for whatſoever is moved, is moved by an- 
other. Again, if the Soul were moved per ſe, it 
would be in Place, and it were capable of being 
moved violently, and it would be of the ſame Na- 
ture with the Body, and might return into the Bo- 
dy after the Separation, Neither is the Soul moved 


by itſelf, but from its Objects; for if it were mov- 


ed eſſentially, it might recede from its Effence. 
The Soul therefore is not moved per ſe, but by Ac- 
cident only, according to the Motion of the Body. 

* The Soul is not Harmony, (a proportionate 
Mixture of Contraries) for then there muſt be more 
Souls in the ſame Body, according to the different 
Conſtitution of its Parts. But tho* we commonly 
ſay, the Soul grieveth, hopeth, Frum, &c. we are 
not to underſtand that the Soul is moved, but only 
that theſe are from the Soul in the Body that is 
moved; ſome by local Motion of the Organs, o- 
thers by Alteration of them, To ſay, the Soul is 
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angry, is no more proper 
for it is the Man that is angry by 
wiſe the Soul were liable to Age, Decay, 
mity, as well as the Organs of the Body. 

d Neither is the Soul a rare Body, conſiſting of , 
Elements, for then it would uuderſtand noth; 
more than the Elements themſelves ; neither is there 
a Soul diffuſed through all Things, as Thales held 
for we ſee there are many Things inanimate, ? 

Some from the different Functions of the Soul ar. 
gue, that there are more Souls than one in Man, 
or that the Soul is diviſible, the ſupreme intellectual 
Part placed in the Head, the iraſcible in the Heart, 
concupiſcible in the Liver : But this is falſe, for the 
Intellect is not confined to any Part of the Body, 
as not being corporeal, nor organical, but immate. 
rial and immortal. 

© The Soul is the firſt Entelechy of a natural or- 
ganical Body, having Life potentially. Firf, En- 
telechy.] Entelechy is twofold, the firſt is the Prin- 
ciple of Operation, as Science ; the ſecond, the 
Act itſelf. Of a Natural, [not of an artificial Bo- 
dy, as a Tower or Ship. Organical Boch. ] that is, 
endued with Inſtruments for Operation, as the Eye 
for Secing, the Ear for Hearing ; even Plants have 
ſimple Organs. Having Life potentially] as it were 
in itſelf, for potentially is leſs than actually; actu- 
ally, as in him that wakes; potentially, as in him 
that is aſleep. 
- The Soul is otherwiſe defined, that by which we 
firſt live, feel, and underſtand ; whence appeareth, 
there are three Faculties of the Soul, nutritive, ſen- 


fitive, intellactive; the inferior comprehended by 


the ſuperior tially, as a Triangle by a 
pe potentially riangle by a (un- 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the nutritive Faculty. 


HE ( firſt and moſt common Faculty of the Soul, 
is the Nutritive; by which Life is in all 

Things, the Acts and Operation thereof are to be 
generated, and to take Nouriſhment. 

Nutriment is received either towards Nutrition 
or Augmentation. Nutrition is the Operation of 
the nutritive Faculty, conducing to the Subſtance 
itſelf of the animate Being, yo hx is the 
Operation of the nutritive Faculty, - whereby the 
animate Body increaſeth to perſect Magnitude, In 
Nutrition are conſidered, the Soul nouriſhing, the 
Body nouriſhed, and the Food by which the Now 
riſhment is made; hereto is required a natural 
Heat, which is in all living Creatures. The Al 
ment is both contrary, or unlike, and like to te 
Body nouriſhed ; as it is undigeſted, we fay Nov- 
riſhment is by the contrary ; as altered by Dig 
on, like is nouriſhed by its like. 


a Cap. 4 þ Caps, el, s, ops 0 Op+ 


Part VI. 
CHAP. XVII 
Of the ſenſitive Faculty. 

* ſenſitive Faculty of the Soul is that b 
144 Senſe is — in Animals. Senſe 4 
1 Mutation in the Ga cauſed by ſome ſenſible 
Object. It is not ſenſible of itſelf, nor of its Or- 
gan, nor of zny interior Thing. 'To reduce it to 
14, is requiſite ſome external ſenſible Object, for 
cenſe cannot move itſelf, being a paſſive Power, as 
that which is combuſtible cannot burn itſelf, 

Oft ſenſible Objects there are three Kinds. Pro- 
er, which is perceived by one Senſe without Error, 
2s Colour in reſpet of Sight. Common which is 
not proper to any one, but perceived by all. Acci- 
Antal, which, as ſuch, doth not affect the Senſe. 


Senſe is either external or internal, the external 
are five, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Touching, 


Taſting. : 

271. Object of Seeing is Colour, and ſomething 
without a Name that gliſtens in the dark, as the 
Scales of Fiſh, Glow-worms, and the like. Co- 
Jour is the Motive of that which is actually perſpi- 
cuous ; nothing therefore is viſible without Light. 
Perſpicuous is that which is viſible, not by itſelf, 
but by ſome other Colour or Light, as Air, Water, 
Glas. Light, in the Act of a perſpicuous Thing, 
x it is perſpicuous. It is not Fire, nor a Body, 
for then two Bodies would be in the ſame Place. 

To Sight and all other Senſes is requiſite a Me- 
dum and convenient Diſtance, The Object firſt 
effects the Medium, then the Organ. 

The Object of Hearing is ſound. Sound is 
made by Collifion of two Bodies, hard, ſmooth, 
and hollow, in a Medium, as Air or Water, ſwift- 
ly and vehemently before the Medium be diſſipated. 

Eccho is a reflex Sound, when the Air, gathered 
together and forced into.a Veſſel, or ſome Place 
which hindereth its Diffuſion and Progreſs, reverts 
WWII a Wall. — is 1 — 

» tho" not always perceptibly, as Light o- 
therwiſe all Places _— be dark, which were not 
directly oppoſite to the Sun, or ſome lucid Body. 

Sound is made by that which moveth the Air, 
and continually ftirreth it, till it arriye at the Or- 
gan, wherein there is an inſite, connatural, animate, 
immoveable Air, which being moved by the exter- 
ml Air, yieldeth the Senſe of Hearing, Hence it 
cometh, that we can hear under Water, for the 
Water cannot get into this Air, becauſe of the wind- 
ng narrow Paſſages in the Ear ; if it do get in, or 
the Membrane which containech this Air be other- 
viſe broken, it cauſeth Deafneſs. | 
Voice is the Impulſion of Air attracted by Re- 
ſiration, and forced againſt the vocal Artery by 
tte Soul, which is in the Lungs, with ſame Intent 
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of Voice therefore is not proper to 
all Animals, but to ſuch only as have Blood and 
Breath. Fiſhes therefore have not Voice, 

The Object of Smelling is Odour. This Senſe 
is not ſo perfect in Men as in other Creatures, 
whence Men perceive not Odours, unleſs with De- 
light or Diſlike, when they are fo ſtrong as to ex- 
Cite one of theſe. This Defect proceedeth from the 
Organ of Smelling, which in us is more obtuſe. 
The Medium of Smelling is Air and Water, for 
Fiſhes ſmell. Hence all living Creatures ſmell not 
after the ſame Manner ; they which breathe, ſmell 
by drawing in the Air, the reſt not ſo, becauſe of 
the different Accommodation of the Organ. Thoſe 
therefore which ſmell by drawing in the Air, can- 
not ſmell under Water. Odour conſiſts generally 
in dry, as Sapor in humid, The Organ of Smel- 
ling is dry potentially, as the Object is actually. 

The Object of Tafte is Sapor. W hatſoever is 
guſtable, is tactable, and humid, either actually, or 
at leaſt potentially). Dry Things are ſubject to 
Taſte, as they are potentially humid, and melt as 
Salt. The Taſte perceiveth that which is guſtable 
and that which is inguſtable, as the Sight, Darkneſs, 
the Hearing, Silence; for every Senſe perceiveth 
the Preſence and Abſence of its Object. That 
which is potable is perceived by the Touch, as hu- 
mid by the Taſte, as having Saper. The Tongue 
taſtes not that which is dry, becauſe the Organ of 
Taſte muſt be ſuch potentially, as the Object is 
actually; but without Humidity nothing is guſt- 
able. The Kinds of Sapors are ſweet and bitter; 
to ſweet are referred unctious; to bitter pe Þ The 
mean are ſharp, piccant, acid, acute; guſtable is 
that which moveth the Taſte, and reduceth it to 


act. 

The Objects of Tauch are the primary Quali- 
ties, the Organ is that Part which is potentially 
that which the Object is in act; for that which is 
like, cannot ſuffer from its like. We feel not 
Things of equal Heat, Cold, Hardneſs, or Softneſs. 
The Fleſh is the Medium; the firſt Senſory is ſome- 

ing more internal. Herein Touch and Taſte 


differ from the other Senſes, whoſe Objects are at 


greater Diſtance. Touch perceiveth Things tactile 
and not tactile. 

m All theſe Senſes receive ſenſible Species with- 
out Matter, as Wax the Impreſſion of a Seal with- 
out the Gold. The Organ or Senſory is that in 
which the ſenſitive Faculty primarily exiſts ; a ve- 
hement Object deſtroyeth the Organ. 

» That there are no more external Senſes than 
theſe five, is manifeſt, in that there are no more in 
perfet Animals; neither is there any Need of a 
ſixth Senſe to perceive common Objects, which eve- 
ry Senſe diſcerns by Accident, as Motion, Figure. 

The Act of the Object, and the Act of the Senſe 


6 lo. O 
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itſelf, as Sonation and Audition, are really the fame, 
differ only intentionally, This Act is generally in 
the Senſitive, not in the Subject. | | 

o Senſible Qualities are finite, as being bounded 
by Extremes and their Contraries, diviſible by Ac- 


cident into infinite, according to the Diviſion of 


their continuous Subject. | 

? In Senſibles, ſome are potentially ſenſible, as a 
Part joined to the whole; others actually, as the 
W hole itſelf, or a Part ſeparated from the whole. 
But of ſeparate Parts ſome are ſo little, that Senſe 
cannot actually perceive them, by Reafon of their 
want of due Magnitude. 

1 Sounds and Odours are ſucceſſively generated 
in the Medium, and by Degrees deduc'd to the 
Organ; but Light is produced in an Inſtant in the 
Medium, not carried through it by local Motion. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Common Senſe. 


Ee external Senſe perceiveth the Differences 

ot its own Object, as Sight judgeth of black 
and white; but the Differences of divers Objects 
cannot be perceived by the ſame Senſe; there is 
therefore a common Senſe, which judgeth the Actions 
of external Senſe, and the Differences of ſenſible 
Objects. The Judgment being of a ſenſible Ob- 
ject, muſt be done by Senſe, and by one Senſe only; 
for, if there were more, one would object one Ob- 
ject apart, the other another, and conſequently 
could not judge between them. For that which 
judgeth muſt have Knowledge of all that whereof 
it judgeth, which no exterior Senſe can afford, as 
being confined to its proper Object. 

Common Senſe judgeth contrary or different Sen- 
fibles in the ſame Inſtant, for it diſcerneth together 
ſweet and black, bitter and ſweet. Hence it is like 
the Centre of a Circle, which in divers Reſpects is 
called one, and many. It is one, as all the exter- 
nal Senſes are united in it; many, as it is the 
Fountain and Judge of them. | 

s Senſe differs from Intellet ; for Senſe is in all 
living Creatures ; Intellet in few. Senſe erreth 
not about its proper Object, but is always true; 
Intellect often erreth by falfe Opinions and Habits. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Phantaſy and Cogitation. 


t FRO M Senſe is derived Phantaſy and Cogitation. 

Phantaſy differs from Senſe and Intellect, tho' 
it exiſt not without a previous Knowledge of Senſe, 
as ne ther doth Cagitatian, which is in Action of 
the Intellect, comprehending Science, Opinion, and 
Prudence. 


The Act of Phantajy differs from Cogitation, for 


o De ſenſu. cap. 6. p Ibid, 4 I, 
4 Lib. de Mcmor, & Rem. Caps 1, _ 
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all Animals, Phantaſy is not; 


1 Lib. 3, cp, 2. 
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* 


* 
. 


Part 

we fancy Things falſe, and at our own 
but we think only what is true, and like — 
Truth, and that not as we pleaſe our ſelves, but 
as the Thing ſeemeth. Moreover, when we think 
that Things are ill or good, we are moved with 
Fear, Joy, Hope; but when we fancy, only with. 
out Application of Judgment, we are not moy'g 
no more than we are frighted at a Picture. 

Phantaſy is not properly Senſe ; Phantaſy aQeth 
in him that fleepeth, Senſe doth not; Senſe was 
with us from our Birth, Phantaſy not ; Senſe is in 
enſe is true, Phan. 
taſy often falſe; Senſe is only of Things preſent, 
Phantaſy of the Abſent likewiſe. 

Phantaſy is not Science or IntelleF, for that is 
always of Things true and real, Phantaſy often is 
of Things falſe ; Phantaſy is not Opinien, for Oyj. 
nion is followed by Faith, Phantaſy is not. 

Phantaſy is a Motion in Animals from Senſe in 
act, by which Motion they are variouſly affected, 
and conceive Things ſometimes true, and ſometimes 
falſe. The Error of Phantaſy ariſeth from the Er. 
ror of the Senſes ; Phantaſy, therefore, is of near 
Affinity with Senſe ; for, tho' it be not Senſe, yet 
it exiſts not without Senſe ; or in T hings that have 
no Senſe. It is derived d Ts α from Light; for 
Sight, the moſt excellent of Senſes, cannot act with 
out Light. | 

Many Things are done by Animals, according 
to Phantaſy, either becauſe they have not Intelizf, 
as Beaſts, or that Intellect is obſcured in them. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Memory and Reminiſcence. 
0 Ff 2 proceeds Memory, which is of 

ings paſt, as Senſe is of the Opinion 
of the Future. of x Fad. pes x ily 
previous to Memory. Hence thoſe Animals only, 
which have Senſe of Time, remember as Horſes 
and Dogs, yet Memory is not without Phanteh, 
even not that Memory which is of intelligible 
Things; for he that remembereth, is ſenſible that 
he firſt ſaw, heard, or learned what he remember- 
eth. Memory, therefore, is reducible per ſe to Phun- 
taſy, as being of Phantaſms, to Intelle& only by 
Alla. Henee, in the fame Part of the Sou 
wherein Phantaſy exiſts, reſideth likewiſe Memory, 
for if it were placed only in the Iatellectuaol Facuk 
ty, it would not be competent to Beaſts, which we 


lee it is. | 
- Memory is made by I of ſome Image 
by the Senſe upon the Soul. Hence they, who te- 


tain not the ] and Figure of Senſe, either by 
continual 4 or — — Humidity, as Chi 
dren, or Drought, as old Men, remember not. To 
Memory, therefore, is required a' moderate Tempe- 
rature of the Brain, yet more inclined to diy. 
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ton of Memory, but differs ſpecifically from both 
theſe, for Beaſts have not Reminiſcence, tho” t 
have Memory, Reminiſcence being made by Diſ- 
courſe and diligent Diſquiſition collecting one Thing 
{om another by a continued Series and Order, un- 
til at laſt we call that to Mind which we had for- 


gotten. 
C HAP. XXI. 
Of Sleep and Waking. 


O Senſe belongeth Sleep and Taking ;. for 
I thoſe animate Things which want Senſe, nei- 
ther ſleep nor wake, as Plants. Sleep is an Immo- 
bility, and Band, as it were, of Senſe; I/aking is 
a Solution and Remiſſion of Senſe. 

7 The chief Seat of Sleep is the Common Senſe, 
which being bound up by Sleep, all the exterior 
Senſes, whereof this is the common Centre, are 
bound up likewiſe, and reſtrained for the Reft and 
Health of the Animal, which is the End of /#ak- 
ing alſo. ; 

* Every Impotence of Senſe is not. Sleep, but 
enly that which is cauſed by Evaporation of the 
Aliment, ' Hence we are moſt ſubject to Sleep after 
Meat, for then much humid Vapour aſcends, 
which firſt maketh the Head heavy by Conſiſtence 
there, then deſcends and repels the whereby 
is induced Sleep. That Sleep is made in this man- 
ner, is evident from all ſoporiferious Things, as 
Peppy, which cauſeth Heavineſs in the Head, 
ſending up Vapours. Labour produceth Sleep, by 
diſperſing the Humours, whence produceth Vapour. 
Drunken Men and Children are ſubject to ſleep 
much, melancholy- Perſons little, for they are fo 
cold within, that the Vapour exhaleth not, eſpeci- 
ally they being of a dry Conſtitution. Sleep, there- 
fore, is a Receſſion of the Heat inward; with a na- 
tural kind of Circumobſiſtence. \ + 


c HAF. XXII 
IN IE Of Dreams. | 
Deaming is an AﬀeQJon'of the ſenſory Part, 


Apparition or Phantaſm ſeen in Sleep. 


diſtorted ; but w 


. 
it i 
- 


in as much as it is Fantaſtick; a Dream is an 
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the Image is rendered elearly ; ſo when there is a 
Tumult and Agitation of the Humours, there are 


hey no Images preſented, or thoſe dreadful, ſuch as are 


the Dreams of melancholy and fick Perſons ; but 
when the Blood paſſeth ſmoothly, and the Humours 
are ſettled, we have pure and pleaſing Dreams ; a 
a Dream therefore is a Phantaſm, cauſed by Mo- 
tion of Senſibles already perceived by Senſe, occur- 
ring to Animals in Sleep. 


CH A P. XXIII. 
Of the Intelleive Faculty. 


6 THE third Faculty of the Soul is the Intellec. 

tite, proper to Man. FIntelle is that Part 
of the Soul whereby it knoweth · and underſtandeth. 
It is two-fold, Patient and Agent. Patient Intel. 
left is that by which Intellect becometh all Things, 
for Intellection is like Senſe ; Senſe is by Paſhon 
from a ſenſible Object, Intellect. from an Intellec- 
tual, The Properties of Patient Intellect are theſe ; 
It is void of Corruptive Paſſion ; it is apt for Re- 
ception of Species, it is that Species potentially ; it is 
not mix d with the Body; it hath no Corporeal Or- 
gans; it is the Place of Species. 

© That there is alſo an Agent Intellect, is mani- 
feſt ; for in whatſoever kind, there is ſomething 
that is potentially all of that kind, there is ſome- 
thing like wiſe which is the efficient Cauſe of all in 
that kind ; this is the Agent Intellect, a Cognoſci- 
tive Power which enlighteneth Phantaſms and the 
Patient Intellect. The Properties thereof are, that 
it is ſeparable from the Bedy, Immortal and Eternal; 
that it is not mix d with the Body; that it is void of 
Paſſion ; that it is ever in A ; but the Patient In- 
tellect is mortal, which is the Cauſe of Forgetful - 
neſs. 

The Action of the Intellect is two-fold ; one, 
Intellection of Indivifibles, in which is neither Truth 
nor Fa „ as all ſimple Apprehenſions; the other 
Complex, when we compound and unite Notions by 
Affirmation or Negation. This is always either 


trus or falſe, the other neither. The Simple is Pre- 


cedent to the Complex. 
© {ntelle& in AR is either Practich or Theoretich. 


As a ſenſible Object reduceth the ſenſible Faculty 


from Power to act, fo doth an intellectual Faculty, 
and as the Operation of Senſe is threefold, Simple 


in , Apprebenſion, Judgment if it be good or ill, and laſt- 
3 21 according to that Per- 


ceptĩon: So likewiſe is the Operation of the Prac- : 
iel {ntellef three-fold ; Firſt, it is moved by Phan- 


taſint, as'Senſe is by external Senfibles. Secondly, 
it Judgeth the Obje# to be good of ill, by ne 
_ or Negation. IT higdly, it moveth the Will to 


* 
fee er ſbun it, whence it is call'd Practicł. Fi 
Practick Intellect” is moved as well when the ſenfi- 


. | Cap. . Lib, de inform, b De Anim, lid, 3. p. 4 c. 5. 
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ſible Object is abſent, as when it is preſent, only 
excited by the Phantaſy, The Object of the Theo- 
retick Intellect is true or falſe; of the Practich, 
good or ill. | 
The Rational Soul, in ſome manner, is every 
Thing; for that which actually knoweth, is in 
ſome manner the ſame with the 'T hing known. 


C HAP. XXIV. 
Of the Motive Faculty. 


5 BH the nutritive, ſenſitive, and intellective 

Faculties, there is alſe a motive Faculty in a- 
nimate Creatures. That it is not the ſame with the 
nutritive i —_—— inaſmuch as it proceeds from 
Imagination and Apprehenſion, which Plants had not, 
neither have they Organs fit for Motion, which Na- 
ture would have given them if they have this Power. 
T hat it is not the ſame with the ſenſitive, appears, 
in that ſome Animals which have Senſe, have not the 
Power, as Zoophytes, which have not the Organs 
fit for this Motion. Neither is it the ſame with the 
Theeretick Intellect, for that judgeth not as to Adti- 


on: But progreſſeo 
mal flying Ill, or purſuing Good. | 
de Principles of local Motion in Animals, are 
the practick Intellect (under which is comprebended 
Phantaſy) and Appetite. Theſe two direct and im- 
pel the Motive Faculty to Action: Intellect and Phan- 
taſy by directing what is to be ſhunned, what to be 
embraced ; _ by ſhunning or embracing it. Ap- 
petite is the chief Principle thereof; for that may 
move without Intellect, as in Beaſts, and many times 
in Men, who deſert their Reaſon to follow their Plea- 
ſure: But Intellect never meveth without Appetite, 
that is, Will; for Appetite is the Principle of all 
Motion, Honeft and Diſhoneſt ; Intelleft only of bo- 
neſt Motion. | 
In Man, Appetite is two-fold; Will, which fol- 
laweth the Judgment of Reaſon; and ſenſual Appe- 
tite, iraſcible or concupiſcible, which followeth Senſe 


and ogy 

In the Motion of Animals, three Things are confi- 
dered; Firſt, that which moveth, and that is two- 
fold; the Appetible Object, which moveth the Ap- 
petite as a final Cauſe, not as an efficient; and the 
Appetite :tſelf, which being moved by the appetible 
Object, meveth the Animal. Secondly, by what it 
moves, which is the Heart of the Animal, by which 
22 the appetible Object moveth it. i 
that which is moved, the Animal itſelf, perfect. 

i Inſects are moved locally, as perfect Animals are, 
and conſequently by the ſame Principles, Appetite and 
Phantaſy : But this Phantaſy is imperfeft, diffuſed 
through the whole Body, as appeareth by their un- 
certain Motion only towards preſent occurrent Ob- 


C. 83. Cp. 9. Ce. 10. 


jects. 


fitrve over-ruleth, there are only two Motiont, 


Motion is the Aftion of an Ani- H. 


Thirdy, — 


| Nature, that it cannot fs 
| Death thersfore cometh from Dae of Heat, wi, 


i Cap. 21, & De wit, & Mort, ap. 23. le | 
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That they have Appetite is mani ;... © 
much as they are ſenſible of Pain and Pleas, * 
Beaſts have ſenſitive Phantaſy onh ; Ratima! 
Creatures, deliberative, which compareth many thi 
conducing to ſome foreknown End, and chooſeth 4 
maſt expedient. Yet ſometimes the Senſitive ; 
in Man over eth the Rational; but by the rder 
of Nature, the Will, which is Rational, ought, 4 
eing the Superior to it, to overſway the Senfitive 
Thus there are three Motions, one of the Will cn. 


manding, another of the Senſitiue Appetite refi/ti 
and a third of the 2 ede l f. 


dy obeying. But when the ſen. 
for 


the IWill refifts not, but is deceived. 


CH AP. XXV, 
Of Life and Death. 


k (GEneration and Diſſolution are commen 10 al! 
living Creatures, though all are not produced 

and diſſolved in the ſame Manner. 

| The Generation of a living Creature is the fir 

Conjunttion of the nutritryue Soul with the natural 

eat. 


Life is the Permanence of that Soul with the ſaid 


Heat. 
Youth is the Encreaſe of the fir Refrigerative 
Part, Age the Decreaſe # Kew dag, — 
and perfect Life which is betwixt both. 
At long as an animate Creature liveth, it hath na- 
tural Heat within itſelf; and as ſoon as that faileh, 
dietb. The Principle of this Heat is in the Heart. 
If it be extinguiſhed in any other Part, the Animal 
may live ; but if in the Heart, it cannot. 
This Heat 1s extinguiſhed two Ways; Firſt h 
Conſumption, when it faileth of itſelf; Secondly, by 
Extinction, from contrary, as in violent Death; 


the Cauſe is the ſame in both, Defect-of Aliment, + 


which in the living Creature is its Vital Moiſture, 
as Fire wanting Refrigeration, groweth more violin, 
and ſoon conſumeth the Humidity, which being gue, 
reſo muff of Neceſſity go tt. 

efrigeration therefore is neceſſary to the os” 


vation of the natural Heat. Plants are refriger 


by the ambient Air, and ly Aliment : Thar natural 
Heat is extinguiſhed by exceſſsve Cold, and dried 1; 


by exceſſrve Heat. Animal which: live in the Air, 
or in the Water, are refri ed by the fir or Wa 


breathing, ot without. 

according to the Extinfiion of natural 
„violent or natural; violent, whe! 
when the Principle 
For that Part 
ordered by 


fo oo. 


Heat, is two-fold 
the Cauſe is extrinfical; naiural, 
thereof is in the animate Creature. 


whereon dependeth (the Lungs) is 


-< 
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i conſumed and dried up. Refrigeration faileth 
diy is oof when by Progreſs of Time, the Te in 
Creatures that haue Breath, the Gilli in Fiſhes grow 
þo hard, that they are unapt for Motion. 

" Old Men die eafily, as having but little natural 
Heat ; and without Pain, becauſe their Diſſolution 
comes not from any violent Affection. 

* The Lives of living Creatures, as well of the 
ame, as of divers Species, differ in Length ; the 
lmgeft Life, moſt commonly, is that of ſome Plants, 
as the Palm and Cypreſs; that of Creatures which 
have Blood, rather than the Bloodleſs ; that Ter- 
reftrial Creatures rather than the Aqua 
thoſe which have great Bodies, as of Elephants, ra- 
ther than thoſe of little. 

? The Cauſes of long Life are, Firfl, the Quanti- 


ty and Quality of the vital Moifture ; if it be much 


and fat, not eafily dried up nor congealed. Secondly, 
Natural Heat, which ſuffereth not that Humour to 


be congealed. Thirdly, a due Proportion betwixt 


tile ; that of 


y 
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through want of Refrigeration, the Radical Humi- 
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and ſometimes corrupt Nature itſelf, ſometimes a 


Part. 


Salacious Creatures, or laborious, grow ſoon old, 
by reaſon of Exficcation. For the ſame Reaſon Men 
are ſhorter lived than Women, but more active. 

In hot Countries animate Creatures are larger and 
live longer than in cold. Thoſe Animals which have 
little or no Blood, either are not at all produced in 
the Northern Parts, or ſoon die. ; 

Both Plants and Animals, if they take not Aliment, 
die; for the natural Heat, when the Aliment fail- 
eth, conſumeth the Matter itſelf wherein it is, the 
Vital Moifture. 

Aquatile Creatures are fhorter lived than the Ter- 
reftrial, and the Bloodleſs than thoſe that have Bloed, 
becauſe their Humidity is more wateriſh, and conſe- 
quently more apt to to be congealed and corrupted. 

Plants live long, as having leſs of wateriſh Moi- 


flure, which 7 9 wo it not ſo apt to be congealed. 


The Largeneſs of the upper Parts, as well in Plants 
as Animals, is a Sign of long Life, becauſe it argues 


this Heat and that Moiflure. Fourthly, fewneſs of much natural Heat. The upper Part of a Plant is 
Excrements, for Excrements are contrary to Nature, the Root, not the Boughs. 


The T HIRD PART. 


CHAP I. 
ETHICK. 


E come next to the Moral Part of Philoſophy, 
including Erhick, Oeconomict, and Politick. 

Of the firſt, we have ten Books of Arifotle's, writ- 
ten to his Son Nichomachus ; two Books, called his 
great Ethick ; one of Virtues. Of Oeconomict, two 
Books ; of Politick eight, We ſhall not have Re- 
courſe to theſe for an Account of his Doctrine in 


this kind, being furniſhed by Stobæus with a Sum- 
mary of what he, and the reſt of the Peripateticks 


aſſerted in Morality. 

Ethick * (faith he) is ſo called d r 7% ths, from 
Cuſtom, for thoſe Things, the Principles and Seeds 
whereof we receive from Nature, are to be perſect- 
ed by Cuſtom and right Inſtitution, Hence Ethick 
pertaineth only to living Creatures, and parti 
ly to Man; for the reſt acquire Cuſtom, not by 

eaſon, but Neceffity, Man by Reaſon. 

Of the Soul, one Part is Rational; the other Ir- 
rational; the rational Part is Fudicative, the irra- 
tional Appetitiue; of the rational that which is The- 
retich, converſant in divine Things, is called Sci- 
ence; that which is Practict, converſant in human 
Actions, is called Counſel. Of the latter, one Part 
8 concupiſcible, another irdſcible. 

; In like manner Virtue is two-fold, rational and 


rational, conſiſting in Theory and Practice. E- 


8 Cap. 83. 0 Lib, do lan; & brevit, aps 4+ 


The Principle of App: 


thick Virtue conſiſteth not in Science, but in Elec- 


tion of Goods. 
Virtue is perfected by three Things; Nature, 
Cuſtom, and Reaſon. For a Man differing from 
Creatures, both in Body and Mind, as being 
a Species placed between divine Eſſences and irrati- 
onal Creatures, hath ſome Affinity to both; in 


What is rational, and agrees with the Soul, he is al- 


lied to the Divinity; in what is irrational, proper 
to the Body, he agrees with the irrational. Both 
theſe deſire Perfection by Reaſon ; and Firſt, be de- 
ſireth to be, for this is naturally infite in him. 
Hence he affecteth Things that are according to 
Nature, and is averſe from Things contrary to his 
Nature. He endeavoureth to preſerve Health, Plea- 


ſure, Life, theſe being according to Nature, expe- 


tible in themſelves, and good. On the contrary, 
he ſhunneth Sickneſs, Pain, and Death, as being 
repugnant to Nature, and therefore ill, : and to be 
avoided. We love our own Bodies, we love our 
_ —_—— te Acts. 
Appetite, Office, irtue, is 
a providential Care of theſe. If Error did not hap- 
pen concerning Things expetible and avoidable, but 
that we lived continually participant of Good, and 


void of Ill, we ſhould not enquire if theſe for a true 


q Cap. 6, 


Eclog, Ethic, 
Naz ; | 


p Cape 5 Elec 
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Election. But being Things expetible and avoid- 
able, through Ignorance often deceived, ſometimes 
rejecting the Good, ſometimes admitting the Ill for 


Good, we neceſſarily have Recourſe to Conſlancy of 


Judgment, which havigg obtained convenient to 
Nature, we call it, from the Excellency of its 
Function, Firtue, admiring and honouring it above 
a] Things. For Actions, and thoſe which are 
cail'd Offices, proceed from Election of Things ac- 
cording to Nature, and Rejection of T hings repug- 
nant to Nature, Herein conſiſt right Adtiens and 
Y;ns; even en theſe dependeth aimoſt the whole 
Reaſon of Electien, as we ſhall triefly demonſtiate. 
That Children are expetible to Parents, not only 
for Uſe or Bencht, but alſo in themſelves, is moſt 
evident. There is no Man fo cruel and ſavage, 
who doth not rather defire his Children after his 
Death ſhould live happily and well, than otherwiſe. 
By this Affection dying Perſons make Wills, pro- 
viding even for the unborn, chooſing "Tutors and 
Guardians to aſſiſt them. And as Children are loved 
for themſelves, ſo likewiſe we love Parents, Breth- 
ren, Wife, Kindred, Acquaintance, Countrymen, 
for themſclves, as having ſome Intcreſt in them by 
Nature. For, Man is a ſociable communicative 
Creature ; and tho' of Friendſhips ſome are more 
remote than others, it is nothing to the Purpoſe, for 
all Friendſhip is for its own Sake, and nat for Uſe 
only. And if Friendſhip with Countrymen be ex- 
petible in itſelf, it will likewiſe be expetible in itſelf 
with all Men; for all thoſe who benefit others, are 
ſo affected towards them, that they Cv moſt Acti- 
ons for the Office Sake. Who will not free any 
Man from a wild Beaſt, if he be in his Power ? 


Who will not direct a Man that is out of his Way? i 


Who will not relieve a Man that is ready to ſtarve, 
or direct a Man in a Deſart to a Spring? Who de- 
ſ.res not to be well ſpoken of after Death? W ho ab- 
hors not theſe Speeches as unnatural ? 


When I am dead, let Earth be nix d with Fire, 
I care net, fo I now have my Defire. 


It is manifeſt therefore, that we have a natural 
Good-will and Friendſhip towards all Mankind, as 
a Thing being expetible in itſelf, and conſonant to 
Reaſon. 

The Race of Gods and Men is one, 

From Nature both alike begun. 


Love of all Mankind being thus common to us, 
much more evidently it is expetible in itſelf towards 
thoſe whom Converſation hath made our Friends. 
A Friend, Friendfhip, and Good-will, are expetible 
in themſelves. | 

In like manner, Praiſe is expetible in ztſclf ; for 
we contract Society with thoſe who praiſe us; 

if Praiſe, Glory likewiſe, which is nothing but the 
Praiſe of many Perſons. 

Now ſecing that external Goods are expetible in 
themſelves, much more are the Goods of Soul and 
Body expetible inthemſclves. For, if Man be expe- 
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A 
tible in himſelf, the Parts of Man muſt likewiſe be 
expetible in themſelves. The Parts of Man in gener; 
are Soul and Body ; the Body therefore is expetible in 
itſelf, Why ſhould the Body of another Perfor "Y 
dear to us, and not our own ? Or why ſhould our Bo. 
dy be dear to us, and not the Parts and Function 
thereof? Health therefore, Strength, Beauty, Swi. 
neſs, ſound Senſe, and the reſt, are expetible in 
themſclves ; for none of ordinary Capacity would 
chooſe to be deformed or maimed, tho* no Incon- 
venience would happen thereupon. ; ſo that Deſor- 
mity, even without any Inconvenience, ſeemeth 
juſtly avoidable. And if Deformity be avoidable 
in itſelf, Beauty is expetible, not for Uſe only, but 
in itſclf, For, that Beauty pleaſeth is manifef,, in 
as much as all have a natural Inclination (beiide; 
that of Converſation) to ſuch as are beautiful, and 
endeavour to confer Benefits on them, fo as it 
ſeemeth to procure Benevolence. In this ref 
therefore Beauty is judged expetible in itſelf, De- 
formity avoidable in itſelf. It is the fame in Health 
and Sickneſs, Strength and 2 Activity and 
Heavineſs, Senſe and Privation of Senſe. | 

And if carporeal Goods are expetible in themſelyes, 
and their contrary Evils avoidable, the Parts and 
Virtues of the Soul muſt neceſſarily be expetible 
alſo, For Virtue beginning, as we ſaid, from the 
Body, and external Goods, and reflecting upon it- 
ſelf, and conſidering how much more near Relation 
it hath to the Soul, contracteth a nearer Affiniiy 
with it, So that the Virtues of the Soul are much 
to be preferred before thoſe of the Body, which is 
eaſily collected from what hath been ſaid. For, if 
co Health be expetible in itſelf, much more 
is Temperance, which freeth us from the Fury of 
the Paſſions. And if corporeal Strength ought to 
be numbered amongſt Goods, much more ought 
Magnanimity, by which the Soul is ſtrengthened, 
And if corporeal Beauty be expetible in it ſelf, much 
more is that of the Soul, Juice. 

In like manner is it with the Virtues. For, 
there are three Kinds of Goods, which tho' different, 
have ſome Kind of Analogy. That which in the 
Body is called Health, in the Soul is called Ten- 
perance, and in Externals, Riches. What in the Bo- 
dy is Strength, in the Soul is Magnanimi 1, in Extet- 
nals Power, What in the Body is Vigeur of Senſe 
in the Soul is Prudence, in Externals, Felicth. 
What in the Body is Beauty, in the Soul is Fuftice, 
in Externals Fricndfbip. OE | F 

There are three Kinds of Din 
themſelves, thoſe concerning the Soul, thole com 
cerning the Body, and the External; but eſpecially 


thoſe of the Soul, for the Soul is more excellent 
and than the Body. 1 al 

Yet tho corporeal and external Virtues be infer 
or to thoſe of the Soul, they are not to be negleicd 


partly, as being-cxpetible in themſelves, part] * 
for 


conducing to civil, ſociable and contemplative 


Part VI. 
forLife is defined by civil, ſociable and contemplative 
a Lover of ieſelf, but communicative and civil. For 
when we ſay, Virtue is neareſt allied to. itſelf, the 
Deſire of the Knowledge of Truth neceſſarily fol- 
loweth it, ſo as wiſe Men may rightly part with 
their Life, and Fools rightly preſerve theirs ; fince 
that to thoſe who are perfect, it is an equal 'T hing 
to depart this Life or not. 

The Excellency of Virtue is much encreas'd by 
corporeal and external Goods ; yet, the End can- 
not any Way be compleated by them. The 
Function therefore of Virtue is Beatitude, by ſuc- 
cesful Actions. Corporeal and external Goods are 
{aid to be efficient of Beatitude, for as much as they 
confer ſomething thereto, not that they compleat it ; 
for Beatitude is Life. Life conſiſts of Actions, but 
thoſe can neither be reckoned amongſt Actions nor 
Functions. 

Hereupon comes in Beneficence, Grace, Huma- 
nity, Love of Children and Brethren, of our Country, 
Parents, Benevolence of Kinsfolk, Friendſhip, Equa- 
liy, and the whole Company of Virtues ; which 
who neglect, manifeſtly fin, as to expetible Goods, 
and avoidable Evils ; and alſo in the Acquiſition 
and Uſe of Goods, they fin in Election, by Judg- 
ment; in Acquiſition, by the Manner; in Uſe, 
by Ignorance ; in Election they fin, as deſiring that 
which is not good, or preferring the leſſer Good, as 
moſt prefer 2 before profitable, profitable be- 
fore honeſl. In Acquiſition, as not conſidering 
whence, nor in what Manner, nor how far it ought 
to be acquired. In Uſe, for as much as all Uſe be- 
ing referred either to itſelf or ſome other, in the 
former they obſerve no Moderation, in the latter no 


v. 

In theſe Things, tho' the Wicked fin, yet do 
the Juſt behave themſclves uprightly, following 
Virtue as their Leader. | 

In all Virtues there is Judgment, Election and 
Aion; there is no Virtue without theſe ; Prudence 
hath the firſt Place, the reft follow. 

Virtue is called the he Mection, which may be 
collected from Induction. The Virtue of a Shoe- 
maker is that 
Shoes; and of an Architect, that by which he 
knoweth how to build a handſome Houſe. Virtue 
therefore is the beſt of Aﬀe ions. So 

f Virtue there are two Principles, as it were, 
Recon and Paſſion, which ſometimes agree, ſome- 
times diſagree ; for Pleaſure or Grief, where Rea- 
fon gets the Maſtery, js called Temperance, when 
Paſhon, Int ce ; the Harmony and Concord 
* is Virtue, one rightly commanding, the 


ing. X 
Expetible is that which attracteth the Appetite to 


conſenting thereto. Expetible and geod were by 
the Ancients eſtermed the ſorve ; for they «firmed 
Good to be that which all deſire. 


by which he knoweth how to make 


itſelf ; avoidable, that which repelleth it, Reaſon 
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Of Goods, they fay fome are expetible for them- 


; Virtue (according to this 82) not being ſelves, ſome for others ; the firſt are either hone/? or 


neceſſary. Honeſt are the Virtues and their Fun- 
Etions ; neceſſary, Life, and thoſe Things which 
pertain unto it, as the Body with its Parts and 
Uſes ; and thoſe which are called external Goods; 
as Riches, Peace, Glory, Liberty, Friendſhip, for 
each of theſe conferreth to the Uſe of Virtue. 

Beatitude conſiſteth of good and ſucceſsful Acti- 
ons; wherefore it is wholly good, as playing upon 
Pipes is wholly artificial ; for the Uſe of the Mat- 
ter doth not take away the Goodneſs from Beati- 
tude, as the Uſe of Inſtruments taketh not away 
from the Art of Medicine. Such Things as are 
made Uſe of towards this Perſection, are not to be 
reckoned as Parts; for they, without which the 
Action cannot be, are not rightly Parts thereof ; 
for Parts conduce to the whole, the reſt conduce to 
the End, 

Good is divided into Honeft, Profitable, and 
Pleaſant ; theſe are the of all Actions. Be- 
atitude conſiſts of all thefe. It is the Uſe of perfett 
Virtue, in perfect Life, with proſperous Succeſs ; and 
the Function of perfect Life according to Virtue ; 
and the Uſe of Virtue according to Nature, without 
any Impediment, 

Tho? ſome aſſert that the End is to be happy, 
and Beatitude the Scope, as Riches are good, and to 
be rich that which is behoveful ; yet is it better to 
follow the Ancients, who aſſert the End to be that 
for whoſe Sake all Things are, itſelf not being for 
the Sake of any other, or the ultimate of Things 
expetible, or Life according to Virtue, in corporeal 


and external Goods, either in all or the moſt prin- 


Cipal. . 
"Tbs thing the pn Good, uſeth the Mini- 
ſtry of the reft ; for as thoſe Things which confer 
hereunto are to be eſteemed Goods, ſo thoſe Things 
which reſiſt it are Indifferents ; for every good Acti- 

on doth not effect Beatitude. 
ne 


They aſſert Beatitude to be the Uſe of 
Virtue, as holding ſome Virtues to be perfect, 
im be Perſect are Juſfice and Integrity ; 
the Imperſect are Ingenuity and Progreſſion. The 
perfect agreeth with the - ſo as the End 
thereof is the Function of that Virtue whereof no 
Part is wanting, | 

They added perfect? Life, to ſhew that Beatitude 
is in Men of full Age, for a young Man is imper- 
ſect, and ſo is his Life. Beatitude th: refore is in 
perſect Time, the longeſt that is appointed for us 
by the Gods. As one Verſe makes not a Poem, 
nor one Step a Dance, nor one Swallow a Summer; 
ſo neither doth a ſhort Time confer Beatitude, for 
Beatitude is perſect, and requireth a petfedt Man 


and Time. | 
of Virtue, becauſe 


They added Fund ion 
the Goods of Nature are necefſarily requiſite to Be- 
atitude; for a good Man may exerciſe Virtue in 

I Miſery, 
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Miſery, but cannot be happy. For, as Virtue is 
the only Efficient of boneft Actions, fo is Beatitude, 
of honeft, good and excellent. Neither doth it abide 
amongſt ill or unhappy T hings, but enjoyeth the 
Good, nor is deprived of the Contemplation of 
Good, or the Conveniencies of Life. 

Beatitude being the moſt pleaſant and faireſt of 
Things, increafeth like an Art by the Multitude 
of its Inſtruments. It is not the ſame in God and 
Man, neither is it equal amongſt good Men, for it 
may ſometimes be taken away by Oppreſſion of Mi- 
ſeries, Hence it is to be doubted, whether a Man 
may be termed happy as long as he is alive, conſi- 
dering the Uncertainty of Fortune; whence Solon 
ſaid, Conſider the End of a long Life, whether it 
be happy. 

Til who ſleep are not participant of Beatitude, 
but after ſome Manner, as the Function of the Soul 
is capable of awaking. 

Laſtly, they added Nature, becauſe every Wak- 
ing of good Men is not the Uſe of perfect Virtue, 
but only that which is according to Nature, that is, 
free from Madneſs ; for Madneſs, as well as Sleep, 
depriveth Men of Uſe, and of this Reaſon, and 
maketh them like Brutes. 

As Beatitude is faid to be the Uſe of Virtue, ſo 
is Miſery of Vice; yet not ſo, that as this ſufficeth 
to Miſery, ſo that doth to Beatitude. 

Life is made ſour and unpleaſant to the Good 
exceſſive Adverſity, to the Ill even in Proſperity, 
becauſe they fin more, nor can rightly be termed 


happy. | 
Having aſſerted Beatitude to be the chief Good, 


1 that we expound how many Ways it is 
en. 

Good is underſtood three Ways. Firſt, for that 
Which is the Cauſe of Preſervation to all Beings; 
next, for that which is predicated of every good 
Thing. Laſtly, for that which is expetible in it- 
ſclf. The firſt is God; the ſecond the Genus of 
Goods ; the third, the End, to which all are refer- 
red, Beatitude. | 

That which is expetible in itſelf, is faid three 
Ways, either that for which ſomething is done; or, 
22 all Things are done; or, ſome Part of 
Again, of theſe, ſome are final, ſome efficient : 
Final, are the Actions proceeding according to Vir- 
tue; efficient, the Materials of expetible Things. 

Of Goods, ſome are Honourable, ſome Lauda- 
ble, ſome Faculties, ſome Profitable. 
as God, our Prince, Parent. Laudable, as Riches, 
Empire, Liberty. Profitable, the Efficient, as 
Health. | | 

Again, of Things good and expetible, ſome are 
expetible in themſelves, ſome for others ; in them- 
ſelves, as the Honourable, Laudable, and Faculties; 


for others, as the Profitable, which effect and con- 
ſerve other Things. 
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Again, of Things good in themſelves, - 
Ends, others not Ends ; Ends, as Jette Pn. 
Health, and whatſoeyer conſiſteth of theſe ; not 
Ends, as Ingenuity, „Learning. 
Again, of Goods, ſome are wholly perfect, 
not; of the firſt are Virtue and Prudence, which 
benefit all; of the latter, Riches and Power, which 
require to be uſed by a good Man. he fame 
Things whereof a good Man maketh right Uſe, 3 


wicked Man abuſeth, as the ſame which a good 


Muſician uſeth well, he who is ignorant of Muſick 
uſeth amiſs. Whoſoever maketh ill Uſe of any 
Thing, is hurt thereby; as, 4 good Horſe, which i; 
a Help to him that knoweth how to ride, hurts th, 
wnskilful Rider. 

Again, of Goods, ſome are in the Soul, ſome in 
the Body, ſome external ; in the Soul are Ingenuiy, 
Art, Virtue, Wiſdom, Prudence, Pleaſure; in the 
Body, Health, Soundneſs of Senſe, Beauty, Strength, 
Soundneſs of Limbs, and all Parts, with their Facal- 
ties and Functions. External are Riches, Gly, 
Nobility, Power, Friends, Kindred, Country. The 
Goods of the Soul are either conferr'd by Nature, 
as Mit and Memory; or acquir'd by Diligence, a 
the Liberal Sciences; or fall into Perfection, as Pru- 
dence, Fuftice, and laſtly, iſdom. 

Again, of Goods, ſome may be both obtained 
and loft, as Riches ; ſome obtain'd, but not loſt, z 


by Felicity and Immortality: Some loſt, but not ob- 
tained, as Senſe and Life; ſome neither obtain d nor 


loſt, as Nobility. | 
Again, of Goods, ſome are only expetible in 


themſelves, as Pleaſure and Indolence, ſome effci- 


ent only, as Riches ; ſome both efficient and expeti- 
ble in themſelves, as Virtue, Friends, Health. 


Goods are divided more Ways than theſe, a3 
not belonging all to one Genus, but to all the ten 
Categories. 


Theſe Things laid down, we come next to ſpeak 
more accurately concerning Virtue, which ty 
place in both Parts of the Soul. In the Rational 
Part, Integrity, Prudence, Wiſdom, Memory, and 
the like. In the Irrational Part, Temper 


ance, Ju- 


flice, Fortitude, and other Virtues. Theſe (f 
they) may be extinguiſhed by Exceſs, which they 


prove by Teſlimony of the Senſes, as Things ob- 
ſcure by manifeſt. I as by Exceſs or Deſect of 
Exerciſe, Health is corrupted, but by moderate Ex 
erCiſe is preſerved, In like manner is it in Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, and other Virtues, For, 3 e 
do call him who feareth the Thunder, mad, not 
valiant ; fo, on the contrary, he who ſeareth Shz- 
dows is a Coward. But he is valiant who neither 
feareth all Things, nor ing. Theſe I bing 
encreaſe or extinguiſh Virtue; being moderate, the} 
increaſe Courage ; being too great, or too little, the} 
extinguiſh it. YE 
In like manner are all other Virtves extinguiſbel 
by Exceſs or Defect, increaſed. by Aale , 
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Neither is Virtue only limited by theſe, but 
Pleaſure and Grief likewiſe ; inaſmuch as for Plea- 
ure we commit Wickedneſs, and for Grief ſhun 
Good. To explain this more fully, they unfold 
ihe ang” om "OS wo are ſeen three 
Thi aſfeons, Faculties, Habits, Paſſions, as 
phone Fear, Hate, Love, Emulation, 255. and 
the like. To which is ſubſequent Pleaſure ot Grief. 
Faculties, by which we make uſe of Paſſions, and 
are angry, do emulate, and the like. Habit ate 
thoſe from which the Functions of theſe proceedeth 
rightly, or otherwiſe. If any Man be ſo diſpoſed, 
that he is any upon any Occaſion, he bath the Ha- 
bit of Anger; if ſo, as to be angry upon no Occa- 
fon, he hath the Habit of Stupidity, both which 
are blameable. The laudable Habit is that of Meck- 
wſ, by which we are angry in due Time and Place. 
Virtues therefore are Habits, by which the Functions 
of Paſſions become laudable. 

All Virtue conſiſteth in Action; all Action is 
continuous. Whatſoever Things are continuous, 
lke Magnitude, have Exceſs, Defect, and Medio- 
crity, either in relation to one another, or to us. 
The mean, relating to us, is in all the beſt, (this 
is not quantitative, but qualitative, and therefore is 
perfect; whereas the Extreams, Exceſs, and De- 
fect, being contrary, are repugnant to one another, 
ee Qt | 22 is to both Ex- 
treams (as ity is to ity, ter than 
the leaſt, leſs 3 the n Virus therefore is 
2 deliberative Habit, conſiſting in Mediocrity, re- 
lating to ourſelves. x 1438 A & 

Th having laid down ſome 


bells es Maſter) endeavoureth to — 


from each of them, The Examples he alledgeth 
are theſe; Temperance, Intemperance, Stupidity, 
Meekneſs, Wrath, Indolence, Fortitude, Boldnes, 
Timidity, Juſtice, Liberdlity, Prodigality, Avarice, 
Magnanimity, Puſilanimity, Ar Magnifi- 
cence, Oſtentation. For of theſe Habits, ſome are 
ill, through Exceſs or Defect ; others good, through 
Mediocrity. He is not ate who deſireth no- 
thing, nor he who deſireth all Things; one, like a 
Stone, deſireth not even natural Expetibles; the 
_ thro* exceffive Deſire, becometh in 


not meet who is angry upon all Occafions, nor he 


who is angry upon none; but he who is 


vith the mean Habit. He is not valiant who fear- 
eth nothi 


rn 


finity, Heſpitality, Erotick. 


worthy none; but he who obſerveth' à De- 
He is not magnificent who is ſplendid every. 
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by where, nor he who no where; but who obſerves 


due Time and Place. 

Thus the Genus of Virtues is placed in Medio- 
crity, and mutually conſequent in itſelf ; yet, not 
alike in all, for Prudence is conſequent to the reſt 
in its own proper Nature; the reſt are conſequent 
to it by Acceſſion ; for he who is juſt, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be wiſe, but not on the contrary, 

of Paſſions and Appetites, ſome are good, ſome 
bad, ſome mean; the good are Friendſhip, Bencvo- 
lence, Indignation, Shame, Confidence, Compaſſion ; 
the bad, Envy, Malevolence, Contumely ; the mean, 
Grief, Fear, Anger, der not Defire. 

Every Paſſion is converſant in Pleaſure and Grief, 
for which Reaſon, the Virtues depend upon them; 
but Love of Money, Love of Pleaſure, Love- Melan- 
choly, and the like, are Habits diſtinct from Vices. 

Of Love, one kind is of Friendſhip, another of 
Conjunction, the third of both. "The firſt is good, 
the ſecond bad, the third mean. . 

Of Friendſhip there are four kinds; Sodality, Af- 
Whether that of Be- 
neficence, and that of Admiration be to be added to 
theſe, is doubtful. The firſt is derived from Con- 
ver/ation, the ſecond from Nature, the third from 
Cobabitation, the fourth from Affection, the fifth 
from Good Will, the laſt from ſome Faculty, Of 
all theſe, there are in three Ends, honeſt, 
profitable, and pleafant. All Perſons that are ſtu- 
dious of Friendſhip aim at one or more of theſe Ends. 
The firſt Friendſhip is that which every Man hath 
to himſelf; the next to his Parent; the reſt to his 
Friends and Neighbours: Whence Exceſs in the 
firſt, and Defect in the reſt, ought to be avoided ; 
that being eſteemed Self-Love, this Reſervedneſs. 

X3e is taken three ways, for a profitable Bene- 
fit, or for the profitable Return of a Benefit, or for 
the Remembrance of a Benefit. It is placed like- 
wiſe in the Face and Speech, whence a Man is 
termed gracious, łuæa eis, ix aeis. 

A good Man muſt lead a Liſe 9 with Vir- 
tue, whether according to the Neceſſity of the 
Times, - he execute the Office of a Magiſtrate, or 
cohabit with Princes, or impoſe Laws, or govern 
ſome other Part of the Common-wealth. If he be 
not buſied in any of theſe, he muſt addict himſelf 
to a popular Life, either by Contemplation, or Ac- 
tion, or (which is between both) Inſtruction: For, 
tho” he ought to follow the Action and Contempla- 
tion of excellent Things, yet if the Time will not 
allow him to uſe both, he make Choice of one, 
ing the Common-wealth. He therefore mar- 
ry, to the End he may have Iſſue, and addict him- 
ſelf to chaſte Love, and as Occaſion requireth, drink 
freely, and finally maintain his Life by due 
Obſervance of Virtue, and be ready to it, if 


"there be Neceſſity, taking Care to be'buried-jn his 
.own. Country, according to the Rites thereof, | 
| ; 


Thus 


* 


ee . 
Thus there are three kinds of Life ; the Active, 
and Contemplative, and that which cogſiſts of both. 


As the Voluptuous is eſteem'd beneath the Dignity 
of a Man, ſo is the Contemplative preferred before 
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the reſt, A good Man ſhall addi& himſelf to the 
Government of the Common wealth, by Choice 
not Chance; for the Active Life is converſant in 
Civil Affairs. That Life is beſt which is led accord- 
ing to Virtue and Nature; the next is that which 
is a mean Condition, as to both; theſe are both ex- 
petible. But the Life which is conjoined with Vice 
is to be avoided, A happy Life differs from a Good 
in this. The' Happy. is always conſonant to Natare, 
the Good ſometimes repugnant to Nature, To the 
firit, Virtue only is not requiſite, to the other, it rs 
requifite. A mean Life is that which is placed in 
Mediocrity, not deſtitute of Offices. Rectitudes 
in Life are according to Virtue, Sins according to 
Vice; Offices in the mean kind of Life. 

To theſe Things thus declared, we muſt add, 
that Virtue is a Habit deſiring mean. Pleaſures and 
Griefs, purſuing that which is honeſt, as it is 
honeſt. Vice is the Oppoſite hereto. 

Wiſdom is the Science of the firlt Cauſes. | 

Prudence a Habit examining and acting good 
Things, as they are good. by gee! 

Fortitude a Habit betwixt Boldneſs and Fear. 

Meekneſs is a mean betwixt Wrath and Stupidity. 

Liberality is a mean betwixt Prodigality and Pe- 
nuriouſneſs. 9 ol 

Magnanimity is in the mean betwixt Arrogance 
and Puſillanimity. 

* Magnificence is 
and Sordidneſs. 

Indignation is the mean betwixt Envy and Male- 
volence. 

Gravity is the mean betwixt Aſentation and Con- 
tradiction. 

Madeſly is the mean betwixt Impudence and 
Baſhfulneſs. _ 

Urbanity'is the mean betwixt Surrility and Ru- 

icity. 

4 Friendſbip is the mean betwixt Datage and En- 
mity. | 

Truth is the mean betwixt Detraction and Boaſt- 
ing. 
: uſtice is the mean betwixt Exceſs and Defect. 

here are other Virtues, part ranked by them- 
ſelves, part under the former. As under Juſtice 
are, iv, 601], 55150 lu, iv , coran- 
acZia, under Temperance ivxeeula. iulac ia, avrdy- 
za, it. Lv ia, uin. defined: thus. gb 

Eriba, is a Habit of Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Acbeiſm and du 
 anorice. T9 EH THT 

"O515]ns, a Habit of obſerving Right towards the 


* „ * 


» For the Text doubtleſs is defective, and thus to be ſupplied, | 


eri] pIogia; & lassen lag - See Ariſt. Nicom. 4. 2, 


placing Friendſhip betwixt Arrogation and Derogativn, 


the mean betwixt O/tentation 


Part VI, 
Gods and the Dead, a mean betwixt dedhe 4nq © 


ſomething that wants a Name. } 

Xenso7m, a Habit of doing well voluntarily for 
their own Sakes; a mean betwixt uta, and 
ſomething that wants a Name. 
Funomania, a Habit, rendring Men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt exo;orneia, and ſomething | 
that wants a Name.” 11 ä | 

Euovraaaatis, a Habit avoiding Injuſtice in Con. 
tracts; a mean betwixt i, and fone. 
thing that wants a Name, which pertaineth to ex. 
tream Right. OM 

'Evx:5 it, a Habit of obſerving Order, a mean 
between Mlagia, and ſomething. that wants 2 
Name. 

rene, a Habit literally content with the pre- 
ſent, a mean betwixt +4]&xeia, and A 

'Euuyia, a Habit of ſuttaining grievous Things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt dia, and des. 


— a Habit performing excellent Thing 
indefatigably, a mean betwixt NAA, and pu]. 


 obic- 


Laſtly, Probity is a Virtue conſiſting of all the 
reſt ; it is perfect, as well becauſe it rendreth good 
Things honeſt ahd profitable, as for that it defircth 
honeſt Things for their own Sake. 


-,.CM.4 Ei) \ 
OECONOMICK 


Hing thus explained the Virtues and the chief 

Heads of Ethick, it remaineth that we ſpeak 
of Occonomick and Politich, for as much as Man i 
by Nature a Civil Creature. The firſt Common- 
wealth is the lawful Congteſſion of Man and Wo- 
man, for Procreation of Children, and Society of 
Life. This is call'd Om, a Family, it is the 
Ground and Beginning of à City. + A Family 
ſeemeth to be a little City, for Marriage being con- 
tracted, and Children growing up one under ano. 
ther, and joyn'd one to anpther, there. is deduced 
another Family, and ſo à third, and a fourth, Of 
theſe is conſtituted Neighboxrhood and a City, for 
many Neighbourhoods make! us up a City. Thu 
as a Family hath in it the Sceds of u City, ſo like- 
wiſe of a 7 in 2 — = 
are prints of Monarchy, an Ariftecracy, and 3 De 
mocracy. The Society between Parents and Chil 
dren repreſents a urchy ; that betwint Man 
and Woman an 4ri/trcracy; as being contracted for 
Iſſue, mutual Comfort: and Aſſiſtanee. To theſe 
is added a Scuant, appointed to be ſuch by Nature, 
able for. Service ; but not to live of himſelf, requir- 
ing therefore = Maſter to govern him. Of all theft 
reduced to a Community. is cotaſtiryted a Funih. 


* Hurd [Carurie; ts pngyagemaings Nn 4 
_ Vein Wan, 
The 


is, by Nature, 
Women is weaker 


= 


— xpences. He, as being 
the Head of the Family, ought to be skilful in 

ings, as in Agriculture, Grafing, Metals, where- 

by he may 112 himſelf without doing Injury 

to others. Of Acquiſition, there are two kinds, one 

better than the other; that by Nature, this by 


2 C HAP. v. 
POLITIOR. 


Firſt then, Cities are conſtituted as well * 
natural P 


ley. 


SY 


ropenſity of 

A City is the moſt perſect —.— A Ci- 
is concern'd i Magiſtracy. A 
Perſons, which 


kriflecracy, Democracy ; the 
garchy, COR There is 
ment, con af the 

a Common-wealth, is often en chang into better or 
worſe; that is bee, which — A to 


> 07 202 
N Wy \ | 


” ; - # 4 1 ut ! 


1 
222 
A 
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. than to erect one 


 conflituted by the Zeyptians, who, 
ve of the Gods to be buile in the h 


28 
Virtue 3 that worſt, which 18 according to Vice. 
They who command, or adviſe, or judge, in De- 
mocracy, are taken out of all, either by Su or 
Lot. In Oligarchy, out of the Richer ; in Arifto- 
to Rea === 


eracy, out of the Beft. 

Sedition in Cities, is either according 
or Intereft ; the Firſt, when Equals are reduce 
unequal Extr emities ; "the Second, for Honour, ; tang 
er, or Gain. 

Common-wealths are overthrown, either by Force 
or Fraud. They laſt longeſt which reſpe& the 


- publick Utility. 


Courts of Judicature, Proceſſes, Pleas, and Ma- 


many giftracies, are ordered according to the Forms of 


every "Common-wealth The moſt general Com- 
mands are Prieſthood, Generalſhip, Admiralty, vaves- 
Xia, a, youraciagxia, v ele, gal, Ac, 
Texua, wuopunuxia, weaxlogiia, whereof ſome relate to 
Cities, others to Havens and Traffick. 
The Office of a Common- wealths-man, is to 
reform a Com -wealth, which is much harder 
— to divide the Common Peo- 
ple into two Parts, one for nece Offices, the 
other for Convenient. Mechanicks, Husbandmen, 
and Merchants, are for the fort, continu- 
ally ſerving the Common-wealth ; but Soldiers and 
Counſellors, who are Servants for Virtue, and per- 
„ An. 6 are the more excellent. 0 
proper to be Counſellors, and 
the ſacred Rites ; young Men 
his' Order is exceeding ancient, firſt 
amongſt other 
Things excellently diſpoſed, appointed the Temples 
higheſt Places, and 


near the 
untry ſhould 


thoſe who are too young or too old, ſhould not mar- 

ta their having weak Children. Like - 
nothing mix d be taken away, nothing 
1 rr not * Thus 
1 (32+ 


* 


TH PART. 


gk. * . 45.5 a 2 
= of" 1 2 Chen oo 1 


+ 
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282 Ar. Ra. 
» Maophyfick conſidereth Ing as it is Ex, a 
the primary Cauſe thereof. Eat is Analagous, 
redicated primarily of Subſtance, which is one Ex- 
ce; of Accidents, not ſimply, but in regard of 
their common Attribution to ubſtance. En thus 
being analogically, the Science thereof is one like- 
wiſe ; but it treateth chiefly of Subſtance, becauſe 
it is the firlt Effence upon hich the reſt depend, 
and from which they are denominated. . 


CHAP, IL 
Of the Firſt Principle. 


THE firſt moſt common Axiom, or Complex 
Principle is this, » 7t is impoſſible that the ſame 
thing ſhould be, and not be, in the ſame, ard according 
to the fame reſpect᷑. 
I this Principle, all Demonſtrations and Opi- 
nions are reduced, It is itſelf indemonſtrable, as be- 
ing -the firſt ; otherwiſe there would be an infinite 
Progreſſion in Demonſtration. There is nothing 
more known by which it ma wy be proved, no greater 


Abſurdity than "the Denial of it, that an Adverſary 
can be reduced to. 

y With the firſt Negative Principle the firſt 4 
firmative hath a near —_ It rs neceſſary, that 
_— Thing be predic ly or negatively 

another, It is = 92 of a ſuture 


tingent determinately, but ouly indeter minæe- 
Glu This Affirmative Principle therefore is not ab- 
— firſt, yet it is true; neither can there 
Medium betwixt contradictory Propoſitions, 
— bet wixt even and uneven Number; 
every Propoſition either affirms or denies, therefore 
every Propoſition is either true or falſe ; * 
theſe there is no Medium. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Subflence and Herhdvit. - 


*OF Ens in general there are three Dir ions; 
firſt, by Accident and per ſe 3 „ Po- 
tentially and Afive; thirdly, Fatentional and Real, 
Of Ens by Accident, there is no Science, for it 
is in a manner Non ens, it hath no Cauſe per ſe, it 
is not generated or corrupted per ſe; it is not al- 
ways, nor for the moſt part, nor neceſſary, where- 
as Science is of Things co to 
Ens per ſe, is divided into ten Categories. | The 
firſt is Sub/fance, and the firſt Ens, and conſequent- 
ly the firſt Category, for it is predicated in quid of 
the firſt Subject, whereas Accidents are predicated 
31 gual or quantum. Again, Subſtance only a Bus 
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Accident without a Subflance. Lanai wn... 
Subſtances are precedent in Time, at 


being: the Grit and Jaft 
tho' all the Aﬀottions of a 


Category. 
ſeparable, and may exiſt by its own Power without 
others. That is likewiſe a determinate, perfect, 
fingular Subſtance ; but Matter cannpt be ſeparated 
from Form, neither is it ſingular or determinable. 
For is that which the I hing itſeit᷑ is nid to be, 

per ſe, Id ri i ena, Tbe Bring of 'a Thing what it 
was, whole common Nature ni Eflence of 2 
Thing, anfwerable to the Definition. Compound 
ſenſible Subſtances have a proper Defunition ; but | 
future Es by Accident, cordaſting of Subject and 
hath not, tho it may be by Acd deſcribed and 
explained. Even Cuatzgorzoal Accidents being one 
per fe, and of one Nature, thavea Quidday and De- 
finition, mat :ſfimple, as Subſtances, but after their 
own Manner. 

* Afatiir and Form are not 
but the whole C m, A 


penerate, 
£ [ (oparate 
neicher as effclent, nor 


yr 0 Vw . — Parts of 
Thing defined, re w. be put into the Definition 


| ——_— but the material Pars of the [nd- 


ITT muſt not. 


C4 APW. 
uu and r. 


Nas. gab dance, we come to 8 

1 Petco att; Active Power 
is of changray ber Thi 5, or ating 
on another, in 2 much as it is, == Paſſive 
Power d in a Manner the ſame with active, for the 
— 6 RS rl Ay really the ſame, 


neither can one be with e . 


they ure dvefſe, 


per ſr, Accidents are Ens, as are f — Patient, 5 Je 
Subſtance. — is the 4 Of Bens ane ad of Recon, #6 
or Definition, becauſe Accidents are defined by Sub- — Olathe 
bose, , Ly Knnuledee, becauſe he Knowkiigo of aeg Sede, ' Mhicin x Aras 
6. op 1 
S: OSS W N 


' and 


Part vl 4 1 2 0 f 1 K. 
reer formeble to the Thing ; „ if not conformable, 
duceth Heat. 3 ſior there Compoſition Divifion in the Things 

» The Power (con to the geri Phitoſs themſelves, as well as in the Intellect. Whence if 
ess, Followers of remains, altho' not re- the Inteflect Things by Affirmation, a 
iced to Act ; for we eall-« Mar gy Þ tho” they ate really compounded, or divide them by 
he be not actually employed in Building. © Again, Negation, as are really divided, it aſſerteth 
Animals have * are not in Act. 2 — —4 * 8 —— and hk oe in the 

Thirdly, it. were any I e Appre on hi but ſimply, not 

2 not actually. Poſſible is that whoſe enunciatively, fo as that Truth i is nothing but 2 
Power, if it were reduced to A would not imply fimple Perception of the ObjeRt ; Falſhood a Non- 

uy Impoſſibikey. | perception or Ignorance thereof, tho” Ignorance be 

They are miſtaken, who think there is any not properly Falſity. Whence ſimple Apprehenſion 
Thing poſſible, which fhalt never actually be, or may be true in itſelf, falſe it cannot be, for Falſity 
that there are Powers whoſe Acts _— EY requireth Compoſition, 
ado ie would follow, that all Things Complex Truth and Falſhood may be of the 
n —— e i fame ſeparate Subſtances. 

e if e le cannot be deceived in the Knowledge of 
never followeth, or — out Do that — it is Things :mmoveable, whoſoever hath once conceived 
ſe. That which is poſſible therefore, muſt them imniutable ; for either he will judge always 
xt ſome Time or other be in Act. Trutz, or always err, becauſe Things immoveable 
Of Powers there are three Kinds, ſome natural, are always in the ſame Manner. he Viciſſitude 
| as playing on and and true and falſe Judgment, is on- 

The Iy in T hings contingent and mutable, 


1 CHAP. VI. 
z * * l of 4. ; 
Diſtance, and there is nothing betwixt to hinder Of, one, the ſame, and divers 
them. The rational Powers are not fo, for they Ce an Affection of Ent, not a Sub/fance as 

* as 7 Plato affirmed, but a Catego- 


are free to act or not to act as they pleaſe. 
Act is, when the Thing that was in in Power is reme Thing as it is Zn. 


ctherwiſs than when it was in Power: ee N 15 privative Oppoſition, 
| | | and therefore one is manifcltet manifeſted by many, as Indi- 

_— by Divifible, the Privagion by the Habit. 
or Diviſible is more known to Senſe than Indi- 
— A nltgmy.s To one are re- 
r divers, un- 


y equal, ile. 
be ſuch ; yet, in different T Things are divers, either by Genn or Species 


cis, AQt is ever before Power Fixes; for . by Genus, thofe which have not the fame 
A re or 2 mutuat Generation; — 
actually to corruptible Subſtance, r to incorrupti 
Lattly Act is before Power in See. ; firſt, By Species, thoſe which have the ſame Genus. Ge- 
becauſe it is later in Generation ; for Generation nus is that wherein thoſe Things that are divers, are 
beginneth from the imperfeR Stateof a Thing, and n 
proceedeth to the perſect. Now all Generation 
poceedeth from. Power to Ac Secondly, AG is _LO—IEERTY. YT 


End of Power 3 but the End, wits later in Of Ininiztal, Eternal, and Immaveabl Sublances, 


ſo it is — Nature, and 

i in Intention. * | GUbſtancer is threefold, two Kinds, natural, where - 

| of one is corruptible, as Animat ; — 
CHAP. V. fiternal, as Heaven. "The third is jnmovenble 

Of true and That chere is a immoveable Sul |. 

ee eee Dade, item ark Fe het 

Te They of Eu is into Intentional and af Subſtances are rape. al Things! ik! 

Fbe Attentinaf is either Fat or fue. wiſe muſt be cotruptible; which is falſe, for there" 

Dx Inari hs if is Jodguienthe con is 1 n cert Hoc? Motion, citcular, r 


* , » I. & ap. oa, Þ Lib. 3, 
O02 ven, 
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being continu 


leſs the Moving Subſtance were not only 


ing a pure Act void of Power. 


Hence the Subſtances which cauſe eternal Motion 
are void of Matter, for they move from an eternal 


AR, and are void of all Power. 


In Things that ſometimes are, ſometimes are not, 
Power is precedent to Act, but ſimply and abſolutely 
For, neither Things 
natural or artificial are reduced from Power to Act, 
but by ſomething that 2 exiſts. Now, if 

y a circular Mo- 
followeth, that there is ſome-+ 
thing eternal, which remaineth ever the ſame, and 
operateth in the ſame Manner. Such an eternal 
Subſtance is the farſt Heaven. The 
Viciſſitude of Generation and Corruption is not cauſed. 
by the firſt Heaven, for that moveth always in the 
fame Manner, but by the inferior Orbs, eſpecially 
the Sun, which by his Acceſſion bringeth Life, by 


Act is precedent to Power. 


the ſame Thing always return 
yon, it neceſſaril 


firſt movi 


his Receſſion Death to all Things mortal. 


Thus is the firſt Heaven eternal, for it is moved 
with eternal Motion; beſides. which there is ſome- 
thing which always moveth, and is never moved it- 
ſelf, and is Eternal, and Sub/lance and AZ.  . 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of GODS. 


'T His * frft Mover, moveth in the ſame Manner 

as T hings appetible and intelligible, that is, it 
ſo moveth others, as itſelf remaineth immoveable. 
The Motion of the firſt Agent, as it is the firſt ef- 
ficient Cauſe, conſiſteth in that Influence . thereof, 
whereby it concurreth effectively with the inferior 
Intelligences in moving its own Orb. Wherefore, 
the Efficience of the firſt Mover is an Application 


of the Powers of the inferior Movers to their 
MO T I 

ively and i Thus the Intelli 
move the Heavens, n 


*.- 
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ven, which it is not poſſible ſhould have had a. Be- | 
pinning, or ſhall have a Diſſolution, no more than 
ime. If therefore Time. be eternal, as Motion, 
there muſt neceſſarily be ſome incorruptibleand eter- 
nal Subſtance, not only that wherein that eternal 
Motion exiſts, the Heaven itſelf ; but one Subſtance, 
which ſo moveth, that tho' it remain its ſelf move- 
able, yet it moveth others from Eternity to Eternity, 
not only _ only the Power of Moving, but 
y in the Act of Motion. For Pla- 
to and the reſt, who conceived God to have done 
nothing for a great While, err, becauſe that Power 
were fruſtraneous, which were not reduced to act. 
Beſides, Motion would not have been eternal, un- 
eternal, 
and in perpetual actual Motion; but ſuch likewiſe, 
that it could not but it muſt move always, as be- 


added, that they had the 
concurreth with them 


infe- 
zior T hings (for the End muſt be more noble than 


m. tap 144 
* C\ 


Th fr Mover is yoid of Ade, 
wholly and ſimply nece and conſequen Ta, 
Principle of all. Upon this firſt Principle depend 
Heaven and Nature, becauſe without him, their ul. 
timate — and firſt Efficient, nothing can be, or 
This firſt Mover, God, or gt | 
feRt Life; perpetual and mo 


plation that laſts but a little while, ſo is God mob 
happy, in the infinite and moſt perfect Contempla- 
God is an eternal living Being, the beft of Being, 


an immoveable Subſtance, ſeparate ſen fle 
Things, void of { Quantity, without Part, 
and indiviſible; for ſuch muſt that Principle or 


Subſtance be which moveth in infinite Time. No- 
thing finite hath infinite Power, Al 
muſt be either finite or infinite. Finite Magnitude 
cannot move in infinite 'Fime; infinite. Magnitude 
there is not, as we proved in the Pf ttb. 

God is impaſſible, not ſubjef? #6 Alteration ; the 
firſt local Motion, which is the circular, nor being 
competible to God, becauſe he is immoveable, it 
followeth, that other Motions that induce Paſſon 
or Alteration, and are later than local Motion, can- 
not likewiſe be competent to him. 


HA. IX. 
/ Intelligence, 


t Bega this fr Sub/fance, the Mover of the fit 
* Heayen, there muſt likewiſe be other Subſtan- 


Ces ſeparate from Matter, eternal and immoveable, 


preſident over the Motions: of the inferior Orbs; ſo 
that after what Number and Order thoſe Orbe ue 
diſpoſed, according to the fame are theſe external. 
moving, and immovable Subſtances order d. 
From the Number of the- Motions may be col- 
lected the Number of the Spheres," and conſequent- 
ly of the Subſtances moving, which, according to 
Ab iffetie, nts &ÞÞ oe i fi to 
eaven is numerically One, becauſe: the firſt 
Mover is One. It is an ancient Tradition, unt 
theſe firſt Subſtances that move the Heavens ae 
Gods. This Opis ion is truly Divine; but what 
Shape of Men, or ſome 


| other Amana, "was only invented for Perfwakion of 
the common People, for the uſe, of Laws, and tht 
Convenience of Life. | T bus. much may ſerve for® 


ſhort View of his Metaphyſicks. 
. 3: 0 1 


At t A © 5 - 


 THEOPHRASTUS. 
ee de nd, e e 
His Country, Parents, Mafters. 


us ſucceeded Ariſtotle. He was born 
72 as * Plutarch, Laertius, and others 
frm) a Sea-T own of Lesbos, ſeated upon a Hill, 
8 * -A% deſcribes it, diſtant from Sigrium eigh- 
teen Stadia. 

His Father was named Melantes, as * 
zfirmeth, according to 7 others, Leo, b roſeſfion 
a Fuller. Tberpbraſtus was firſt Tyrtamus, 
He heard Leucippus in his own Country, 5 
vent to Plato, and laſtly, became an Auditor of 
friftatle, who changing the Roughneſs of his Name, 
called him, as Suidas faith, Euphbraſtus, aſterwards 
Thuphbraſius, from the divine Eloquence of his 
Speech; wherein (as Cicero, * Pliny, Laertius, 
t$!rabo, and others . he excelled all the reſt of 


bis Diſciples. be 
e was likewiſe ſo q; .of Apprehenſion that 
what Plato had faid of 77 atle and Xenecrates, Ari- 
Ale applied to him and Califtbenes.. . 
was acute to Admiration, ready to 2 

Thing that he taught; Caliſibenes was dull: 8 
that one needed a Bridle, tad 


CAT. IL. 

His Profaſſen of Philoſophy, ond Diſciples | 
Ale retiring ng to Chalcis, in the ad Year of 
the 114th Olympiad, e being importuned by 

his Diſciples to appoint a or, made 
Thephraftns (as hath been already related in the 
Life of Ariſtotle) who undertook the Go- 
vernment of the School, and Ariffetle dying, lived 
with 


in bis Garden, Demetrius Phalerius 


him, This Time wherein Theophraftus flouriſhed, 


- 


s reckon'd by * Pliny MI Vear 
from the building of Rome ; Years,. as *, Sal- 
nj rightly rad, before that Time wherein Pli- 


"x Hermippus faith, B 
the School,” neatly dreſs d, and there fitting down, 
lſcourſed in fuck. manner that he omitted no Ge- 
fare ſuitable to the Argument w 


he treat- 


5 expel a Glut, e licks is 


— of the 1g Olympi 
2 2 ns, ures wants 


ad 
2. 


15. cap. 1. e 


K 
. H — hila affirmeth. 


Choice of 


Son. of Ae 


Suid. . 1 Praf. lib. 24. 
22 
a. — 


Philoſophers to keep publick Schools, unleſs ſuch 
only as the Senate and People ſhould think fit to 
licenſe ; if any did otherwiſe, he ſhould be put to 
Death. By this Decree, faith Atheneus, he ba- 
niſhed all the Philoſophers out of the City ; amongſt 
the reſt T heophraſius, who the Year following re- 
turn'd, when as Philo, a Diſciple of Ariflotle, ac- 
cuſed Sepbocles for having done contrary to Low, 
W hereupon the Athenians reverſed the Decree, fined 
= FER and 2 home the Philoſo- 

phers; by w means aftlus returni 
was reinſtated in the School. — Shag 

i Laertius ſaith, there came to hear bim 2000 
Diſciples. Suidas faith, (if there be no Miſtake in 
the Number) 4470; of whom were Strabo, his 
Succeſſor, Demetrius Phalereus, Nichomachus, Son 
_ otle, whom Ariflippus ſaith, he much affeRt- 

ed; afiftratus the Phyſician, as ſome _—_ and 
— the Comick Poet. 


CHAP. II. | 
His Virtues and Hpophthegms. | 
Learned and Studious, as 


Ho wan v liberal in conferring Benefits, and 
„ 


= He made Collections of Money for the Con- 
ventions of Philoſophers, not for Luxury, but for. 
Temperance, and Learned Diſcourſes, _ 
He twice freed his Country, being under the: 


Oppreſſion of Tyrants. 


* Caſſander Son of Antipater, much eſteemed 
him ; and Ptolomy the firſt wrote Letters to him. 

He was ſo much honour'd by the Athenians, 
that Agnonides accuſing him of Impiety, very hard- 


Iy eſcaped from being fancd himſelt. 


1 Of his 'Apothegms are remember'd theſe. He 
„4 ing to. an unbridled Horſe, 

intemperate 

To a you _ ſilent: If you bold 
your Peace, fa he, becauſs you are feolſh then you 
eo. but, 5 you do faokſbly in 

ng your 
— Of all Things that ove ſent 
Time is the Dune 
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Being demanded, as riffs faith, what he thought 
of Demeſtbenes, he anſwered ; Hei 4s worthy of this 
City; of Demades, Heis above the City. 

To Philip, Son of Cafſander, he ſaith; I won- 
der your Eyes do not make Mufich, the Pipe of your 
Neſe coming fo directly upon them. 

To prove that Riches are not to be loved and 
admired, he inſtanced Callias, a rich Athenian, and 
I/mentat a Thebat.; Theſe, ſank he, uſe the ſame 
Things as Socrates and Epaminondas. 

He faith, Ve muft not love Strangers, to the 
End we may mats Trial of them; but make Trial of 
them, to the End we may love them. 

* He ſaid, The Soul paid @ dear Rent for her 


Habitation in the Body. 
He ſaid, Falſbond rai * om Calumny and En- 
periſbeth. 


uy, endureth a little while, but ſcon 
Br of good Comfort, 


* Seeing a young Man bluſh, 
ſaith. he, 41 is the Complexion of 

He uſed to ſay, Stand in Awe of thyſelf, and 
thou ſhalt not be aſbamed before others, 

He ſaid, The Good need but few Laws, for 
Things are not accommodated to Laws, but Laws to 
Things. 

© The Envieu are more unhappy than others in this 


reſpect, that they are troubled not only at their Mis- ffudy ful Phi 


fortunes, but alſo at the good Fortune: of others. 
4 Being demanded what preſerved Human Life, 
he ſaid, Beneficence, Reward, and Puniſhment. 
0 He ſaid, Honours are to be acquired, not by Con- 
ver ſation and Favour, but by Action. 
Being demanded what Love is, he: anſwered, 


The Paſſion of an idle Soul. 
d jun re 
are Enti 


He ſaid, Aiman ought not to be 
2 


nor behold others richly attired, for 
ments ts Diſboneſty. 

hk He ſaid, Love is an exceffive 
irrational, the Entrance * eaſy, 


CHAP. IV. 
His Will and Death, 


Tag OCEFMHERS TY T2 


naries which were before in the Temple. pry 
that the little al which 3 is near tht School, 3, 
Mili naw, uo tha it ws before ; 3 and that 
the __ 1 orld be placed in the lower ali 
That an Altar likewiſe be built, wanting nothing if 
Perfection and Splendor. TI ill that the rad 
Nicomachus, as big as the Life, be finiſhed 
in Praxitele's Hand, let bim ge on with it. 

be placed whereſoever they Hall think good, Bri * 


the Diſpeſal of the reff, Ax named in my Will 
Thus much for the Temple and Donaries. 45 Long 
at Stagira I bequeath to Callinus, alt my Buoks to Ne. 
leus. The Garden and Walt, and all the Hei 
belonging to the Garden, I brqueath to my Friend; 
hereafter named, that they may cxerciſe themſelu, 
and fludy Philoſop by therein ; for Men cannot alway 
be abroad. Ber with Condition, that t — 5 15 
lienate it, wr pretend any Pr ropri 
Pie we of all Tings eheein as f po 
mg a s ein as becometh juſt Trot * 
X F The Perſons to whom 1 Will that thi 


as in common, are, Hi Neleus, Strato, 
Callinus, Demotimus, — 2 
Melantes, Pancreon, and Nicippus. Let a 
ſtotle, Son of Midias and Pythias,. if be 
, partake Aff of + * 
the moſt ancient of the Overſeer: take 
—— that he be inſtructed as well as 
is in Philoſophy. Let us be buried in that 
Part of the Garden which they ſhall think moft cm- 
venient ; not erefting a „ or any Thing 
that is ſumptuous over our Graves. Thus let all 
Things — accurding as is ſaid; the Templi, 
Monument, Garden, and Walk repair d: La Pom- 
c- pylus, who dwelleth i in them, take Charge of then, 
and of other Things as be did heretofore ; for whiſe 
Pains therein, let 2 Mort thereof conſider bin. 
engage- A for Pompylos and L who have been long 
manumitted, and done m3 good Service, i * 


7 


=T 


be any T which we have bs 1 e 

they t bude required, A ts 2200 

—_— en e bi gh 8225 

Hi m firmly 5 it 4s 
. who 


His Will is thas delivered by Laervios. 


E all well; if any thing bappew otherwiſe, 
thus we give 8 All Goods which be- 
long to the Howe, Ib _— 


equeath to 
creon Sons of Leo. Theſe which are ſit 7, That 
Hipparchus, I Will be thus diſpoſed. Firſt, 

the Study and Ornaments belonging theraunto be 
fetied, and if any Thing may E 
tify tbem, that it be done. Next, that thy Statue 
Ariſtotle be ſet up in the Temple, and the other Do- 


B 


of — 


effed to 
Morrevir, F beftoto on then 
matales, and the Girl. . „ I n. 
mit Moon ond anal 
Manes aud Cullias, when they 
Years in the Gardens, diſt hag 


Let Higparchus. 
3000 Drachms. 9 


2 Plut. vit. Demet. t . . a. Net de A. Ft. de fiat. amor.” fen , rr 
1 a Ser. 39. b Ser, . 6 , 41. © % ba. & $3,402. . . 8s Sex 33s + 
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i 


Ft VI 
ur did not lock upon Hipparchus, as heving herg- 
jfore been very beneficial io ws, and now quite Sbip- 


d in bis Fortunes, we foould have appointed 
* joint Eftate with Melantes and Pancreon, 


becauſe I conceive it were not eaſy for them to be 
zur i in the ordering of one Family with him, and 
that it would be more 8 rs hm, fr age to . 
hing certain from Hipparchus, 7 ons 
I ipparchus — to each of —— 2 
Pancreon, @ Talent. Let e le litetoiſe duly 
the Overſeers with all Charges neceſſary for the Per- 
ance of the forementioned Works; which dome, 
4 Hipparchus be free, and diſcharged from all Debes 
and Covenants to me. If any Benefit come to Hip- 
parchus from Chalcis on my Behalf, le him whally 
joy it as bis own. Be theſe the Overſeers Cw thoſe 
Things contained in my Will —— 
Strabo, Callinus, — Cie. 
farchus. 


Copies of the Will of Theophraſtus, figned with 
his Kine, are kept; the firſt by 11 las Sou As = 
parchus. Witneſſes, Callippus a 

melus an Euony mean, Lyſander an Hybean, "Pin 
lion an Alopecian. The ſecond Olympiderus bath 
attefled by the ſame Perſons. The third ig id the 
Hands of Adimantus, delivered to bis gon Androft- 
henes, Witneſſes, Aimneſtus Son of Cleobulus ; 
Lyſiſtratus Son of Phidion, à Thaſian; Strabo San 
Arceſilaus, a Lampſacene ; T hefippus Son 7 7 
heſippus, Potters- Street; Diofcorides, Son of 
A = Epicephiſian. Thus — Laertius) 
was his 


* He died old, having lived Eighty-five 1 
bis Spirits being waſted, as Suidas affirms, wi 
continual Writing; and upon the Marriage of one 
of his Diſciples, ng himſelf ſome Intermiſſion 
and Reſt, pa ary his End. 


Abe ay y upon his Death-bed, Cicero faith, H. 
d Na er giving Haris and Crows 

Life, Fwy? 4 ap Þ jan end 16 Mee 8 
who could do moſt Good, fo ſhort ; whereas if Mon 


bad been 42 longer Time, his Life might baue 

been adorned with the Perfectian of Arts and 2 

ig. Thus he complain'd, that as ſoon ut be come” 

within the Fiew of 22 d tmn. 

28 to ſay —_ ; _ , faith he, 
but that t f Man my leafures only 

fo Glory. 2 * love, ben we tlie. 


Netbing is more unprofitable * the — D. 

But be batpy, — 2 2 fr is 
7 great Glory. The Vanity of Life is 
than the Benefit thereof. IS 1 have not 


+> N F 
al % * + 5 +4 % 


ol ec 
J 


— V 


THE OPH 


HE. left 


| 2 e, 18. 


adviſe you what to de; 4 yin fir e, | Of 
2 " . 
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which Words, he 
Arden followed his 


R 4% . 
what is ie ut ooh rel d 


expired. 
Body on Foot to the the Grew: 


c HAP. V. 
His Writings. 


many Writings ; whereof, ſaith Leer- 
becauſe they are full cf 3 l kind of Laarn- 


tins, 


296 ing, I thought good to give this Catalogue. 


Firft Analyticks 3. 

Later Analyticks 7. 

Of the Hnahfts of He e I, 

pitome of Analyticks 1. 

Places of Deduttion 2. 

Agoniſlicks, concerning the Theory of Brick Ar- 
guments. 

Of the Senſes 1. 

To Anaxagoras I. 

97 Anaxagoras 1. 

Anaximenes 1. 

D 97 Archelaus 1. 

5 Salt, Nitre, Alom 1. 

V Combuſtibles ; 22 8 oder rue of m 
that may be petrified 

o elo Lines 1. 


Auſcultation 2. e ae 
inds 1. ä > 


e Differences of Virtue 1. 
Of a Kingdom 1. 3 5 
f the Diſcipline of a King I. 
2 Lives 3. . 
Fold Age 1. © | 
Of the Air 5 E { 
Arete, ah ings 1. D 
97 Apparitions 1. 
Of Humour, Cologr, Fleſh 1. 
Of the Deſcription of the World 1. 


an 1. 
2 Collection of the Doctrines of _ 1. 


Of Definition 3 
rotick 1. 


Another of Love 1. 
Of Felicity 1. 


' Of tis 
= : 


Inft ome 3. . | were ALS 
07 Fel 5 
tome of lato's Commonweglth 2. I 
- Of th Drverfuty of Voice in Creatures * . 
Kind 1. 
O Subitaneous Apparitions 1, 
}f Buimg and Blows 1. 


1 Tuſcul. I. 4+ 


238 THEOPHRASTYUS. 
Of Animals that are aid to have Wiſdom 7. 


F thoſe which dwell in dry Places 1. 
> 4 thoſe which change Colour 1. 
f thoſe which dell i in Caves 1. 
c Animals 7. 
2 Pleaſure, according to Ariſtotle 1. 
- £45 another I, 
be 


es | 
; = — cold 1. 90 
F Dizzineſs and 3. . 

* Sweat 4 _ 

Of Afirmation and Negation 1. 

liſthenes, or of Grief 1, 
& Labours 1. 

Mot ion 3. 


of Stones 1. 
97 — x I. 
if Fainting 1 

Megarick 1. 


4 = 4 


97 the A 2 F Metrodorus 1. 
Sublime . 2. 


Of Een, Aplate 

> Laws Alb betically 24. 

7 of Laws 10, 
Definitions 1. 

Of Odours 1. 

Of Wine and Oil. 

2 Pr ropoſitions 18, 


8 
Politick 6. 
Politick according to ſeveral Occaſions 4. 
Politick Cuſtoms 4. 
Of the beſt Commonwealth 1. 
Collect ion of Problems 5. 


388 I. 
2 Congelation and LiqufaBtion I, 
F Fire 2. 

2 py I. 

F the Palſy 1. 

Of 8 « Ag I, 


ophiſms 2. 


of the Solution of Syllogiſms 1. 


opicks 2. 


and Dreams I, 
23 3. 


of the L of Phyſicks 2. 


| 97 Natural Cauſes 
9 


Phyficks 8. " ** 
To Natural Philoſophers 1. 
Of Natural — 10. 


2 
ail/e t 1. 
0 4 82 2 75 
2 undoubted Faith 1. 

f femple Dubitations 1. 
Harmonicks 1. 

Virtue 1. 
ccaſions or Contradiction 1. 


2 entence 1. 

f Ridiculous I, 

Meridian, 2. 

2 9 . 
erences I, 

90 e We: 

Calumny 1. 


7 Praiſe 1. 


Experience 1. 


ies 

OF Co 3, Animals 1. 
Se ect ion 1. 

ncomiums of the Gods 1. 


97 Tee, I. 
87 — toy 
Of Invention 2. 


oral Diſputes = 


Aera Deſcriptions . 
2 Tumult IT, 


ee. 


A xoom of Words 1. 
2 1. 


Hypocri 1. ; 

Y atelick, Her Theophraſftic Commentaries 6. 
—_ Sentences 16. 
Epitome of Phyſics 1. 
Of Gratitude 1. 

thick I 5 5 
Of Falſbood a ruth 1. 
0 the Hiftory of Divinity 5. 
Of the Gods FA 
— Hories 4. 
Epitome of Ariſtotle concerning Animals 6. 
Epichirems 2. 

ſes 3. | 
Of a Kingdom 2. 
Of Cauſes 1. 
00 Democritus I. 
Of Calumny . 
Of Generation 1. 
Of the Prudence and Manners of Animal;s-1. 
Of Motion 2. 
7 Sight 4. 

Definitions 2. 
Of being given 1. 
Of Greater and Leſſer 1. 
Of Muſick 1. 
Of the Divine Beatitude 1. 
To thoſe of the Academiy 1. 


87 RAT 0. 289 


> 1, 


| Hew a City may be left inhabited x. 


Commentaries 1. 


97725. the Fiery Ebullition in Sicily 1, 
— 7 — 
25 Lying . Lea : 


To ok ery * 


11 Hiſtory 6. F 
rithmetical Hiſtories ncreaſe 1. 
Acicharus 1. f 7 2 


257 udicial Orations I. 
les concerning Aſtycreon to Phanias and Nicanor. 


* Piety 1. 
nas I. 
ties 2. 


27 caſonable Diſc 
2 dite ne . 
not ber, different 1. 


22 or of Virtues, or of Tonyerance I. 
tick 1 
2 ders I. 


7 — of Syllogiſtick Speech 1. 


Heaven 1. 
7 2. 


2 
Fruits and Animals. All which, faith Laertius, 
amount to 1182 Diviſions : Theſe Books, as 
 —_— ordered in his Will, were deli- 
to Nelews. What afterwards became of 
them, hath been related in the Life of Ariſfotle. 


— 


5ST Es 


CHAP. I. 


was of = Lampſacum, his Fa = cefilaus, 
or, as ſome, ® . mentioned in his 4 
great Wirth, eminent, ſaith 


8 mag opt, of aff nd 
_—y 
25 be Tom. His Will, faith Laertius, was to this Effect. 

121 I order, againſt the Time that I Hall die. 


S ih ! was Sucgeflor to Theephr 


P was a Per 


wherein he — 
l diſlnting not only from Plate, 

bi Maſter Ariſtotle. * Fre rom his 

in he was called the Natural Philoſopher 

ſeribed all divine Power to Nature. 


58. m Cic. Acad. 4- 33. 


. 2. Colt, » c. ts Nat, dow. © lid, Tant. 


2 8 


touched but little. » He took upon him the Go- 
vernment of the School, according to Apelledorus, — to 


n Lacrt. ibid. Suid. 52 


His Life. 
He in the third Year of the 123 Olympiad, and conti- 


nued therein ei ten Years, He inſtructed Ptolomy 
the Son of Pbiladelphus, who beſtowed eighty Ta- 
lents upon him. 


CHAP. IL 
His Will and Death. 


Things which are in my Houſe, I be- 
« Lampyrin and Arceſilaus Out of the 
p Laert, ibid. 


q Cic, de finid. f. 5. 
Ge. de fin. 35. Wen. 
P p Money 
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Maney which I have at Athens, let my Executor: 
firſt defray the Charges of my Funeral, and the ſo- 
lemn Rites after my Interment, doing nothing ſuper- 
fluouſly nor niggardly. The Executors of theſe Things 
I appoint in my Will to be theſe ; Olympicus, Ari- 
ſtides, Mneſigenes, Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gor- 
gylus, Diocles, Lyco, Athanes. I leave the School 
to Lyco, for the reſt are either tos old, or other- 
wiſe employed. All the reſt ſhall do well if they con- 
firm this Chaice that I have made. I bequeath like- 
wiſe all my Books unto him, except thoſe which are 
written by our own Hand, beſides all Utenſils, Car- 
pets and Cups for Feaſting, Let the Executors give 
5co Drachms to Epicrates and one of the Servants, 
which Arceſilaus ſhall think good. Let Lampyrion 
end Arceſilaus diſcharge all the Debts which Daip- 
pus undertook for Hiræus. Let nothing be owing ei- 
ther to Lampyrion, or to the Heirs : 4 Lampyrion, 
but let him be diſcharged of all, and the Executors 
beſtow on him 500 Drachms, and one of the Servants, 
as Arceſilaus Hall think gad; that having taken 
much Pains with us, he may have ſufficient for Food 
and Raiment. I manumit Diophantus and Diocles, 
and Abus. 7 give Simmias to Arceſilaus. I manu- 
mit Dromo. 


the Executors, caſt up the Accounts of the Charges 
of my Funeral and other Things; whatſoever is over 
and above, let Arceſilaus take. it of Olympicus, not 
preſſing him upon the Day of Payment. Let Arceſi- 
laus diſcharge the Covenants which Strato made with 
Olympicus, and Aminias, which are in the Hands 
of Philocrates Son of Tiſamenus. As for my Tomb, 
et it be ordered as Arceſilaus, and Olympicus, and 


Lyco ſhall think good. 


This was his Will, preſerved by Ariſto the Chian. 
He was of ſo thin and low a Conſtitution, that he 
felt not any Pain at his Death. ; 


Of his Name Laertius reckons eight. 

The fir/t a Diſciple of Iſacrates. 

T he ſecond, this Philoſopher, 

The third, a Phyſician, Diſciple of Eraſiſtratus. 

The feurth an Hiſtorian, who wrote the Wars 
of Philip and Perſeus with the Romans. 

Tbe fifth is wanting. 

The ſixth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 
The ſeventh, an ancient Phyſician. 

The eighth, a Peripatetick, who lived at Alexan- 


aria. 


When Arcefilaus ball come, let Hi- 
ræus with Olympicus and Epicrates, and the reft of 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


= 


Epiſtles, beginning thus; Strato to Arne, 
piers beginning Ws ; 


x Laert. 5. 58. 


„ rſt 
CHAP. III. 
His Writings. 


Uidas * ſaith, he wrote many Books; 
gives this Catalogue of them. 
Of a Kingdom 3. ; 
97 Juſtice 3. 
F God 3. 
Of Good 3. 
Of Principles 3. 
Lives. 
Of Felicity. 
Of Philoſophy. . 
Of Fortitude. 
Of Vacuum. 
Of Heaven. 
Of Breath. 
Of Human Nature. 


Lanta 


= 
iſeaſes. 
Of Fudgments, 
Of Faculties. 
97 — 4 Ne 
unger and cation. 
of Light and reg 
97 Divine Inſpiration. 
Time. 
F Aliment and 
Of uncertain Animals, 
Of Fabulous Animals. 


Gag 
F Priority of Genus. 


Confutations of Inventions. 
Commentaries, which are 


Sed. 


N 
2 
Q 
=} 


* 


Trate v, faith Laertius, was ſucceeded by Lyco, 
Sen of Afyanaæ of Troas, an eloquent Perban, 
and excellent for Education of Children. He 
heard alſo Panthedus the Dialectict. 

, Heſaid, that as Horſes need both Bridle and Spur, 
{ in Children there muſt 4 — both Modefty 
and Ambition. Of his florid Expreſſion is alledged 
this Inſtance. Of a poor Maid he ſaid, Bags ye 
eoſin wallet xbgn Ide guru ix]eixoven i 
exuaioy This nannies, A Maid it a beavy Burden to 
her Parents when ſhe outruns the flowery Seaſon of 
her Youth for want of a Dower. Whence Antige- 
1s ſaid of him, That as the Fragrancy an dPlea- 
fantneſs of an excellent Apple will not admit Tranſ- 
tation, ſo whatſoever he ſaid was to be heard on- 
from himſelf. For this Sweetneſs of Diſcourſe 
e added the Letter + to his Name, calling him 
Tuer, which implieth Stweetneſs. 
tarch, | 

In Stile he was very different from himſelf, 
Upon thoſe who were ſorry they had not learned 
when Time was, and wiſh'd it might be recall'd, 
he jeſted thus; he ſaid, that they who endeavoured 
n make Amends by a late Penitence for their paſt 
Negligence, were conſcious of the Impoſſibility of their 
Ilijhes. And of thoſe that ſought to bring it to 
paſs, he ſaid, they had lt all Reaſon, in applying 
the Nature of a flrait Line to a crooked Ruler, or 
bebolding their Face in troubled Water, or à confuſ- 
ed Mirror. x 

He faid, that to the F/reath of publick Games in 
the Forum many aſpired, to theOlympick few or none. 

He many Times, by his Counſel, much advan- 
taged the Athenians. 

In his Garments he affected Neatneſs fo much, 
that, as Hermippus faith, he wore an upper Garment 
very precious and fine, 

He was very expert in all Exerciſes, active and 
well made for a Wreſtler, being thin-car'd and well 
let, as Antygonus Caryſtius affirmeth-; whence in 
his own Ong he practiſed the Elan Games, 
and played at Ball. | 

He was intimate with Eumenes and Attalus be- 
ond all Men, who ſupply'd him with many 
hings. Antiocbus alſo would have had him lived 
with him, but could not him. | 
He was ſo an Enemy to Hieronymus the 
Prripatetick, that upon a ſolemn' Day (of which 
already in the Life of Arceſilaus) he only forbore 
to come to him. | 


nels. 


: 


I 


So Plu- E 


F their due Reſpect towards us. 


De Exilio, a Laert. 5. 
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Co: 


CHAP. L 
His Life. 


He compared Orators to Frogs, theſe, faith he, 
2 in the Water, thoſe by the Mater of an Hour- 
7. 
le was Maſter of the School forty Years, ſuc- 
ceeding Strato in the 127th Olympiad, as he had 
given Qrder by his Will. 


CHAP 
His Will and Death. 


Laertius produceth a Will of his to this Effect. 


FHUS * I diſpoſe of my E ate, if I ſhall not re- 

cover of this Sickneſs, All that is in my Houſe 
I bequeath to the Brethren Aſtyanax and Lyco, out 
of which is to be paid whatſoever I owe at Athens to 
any Man, as alk the Charges of my Funeral and 
xequies. What is in the City, and gina, I be- 
fem upon Lyco, becauſe he is of our Name, and 
hath lived long with us, to our great Content, as one 
that deſerved the Place of a Son. The Peripatum 
I leave to thoſe Friends that will make uſe of it, as 
Bulo, Callinus, Ariſto, Amphio, Lyco, Pytho, A- 
riſtomachus, Heraclius, Lycomedes, Lyco, my K:nſ- 
man. Let them put him in that Place who they con- 
cerve will perſevere in it, and diſcharge it beſt, 
which let the refl of my Friends confirm for my Sake, 
and the Places, My Funeral and the Burning of 
my Body be ſo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, it be not 
prodigal nor niggardly. Out of my Eftate at A gina, 
let Lyco, after my Death, give to the young Men 
as much Oyl as will ſerve their Turns, that thereby . 
the Memory of me and bim that honours me, may be 
77 preſerved. Let them ſet up my Statue, and 
chuſe a fit Place & the ſetting up of it, wherein let 
Diophantus and Heraclides, San of Demetrius afi/# 
them. Out of my Rents in the City, let Lyco poy all 
that I have named after his Departure; in the next 
Place let Bulo and Callinus, and the Expences of my 
Funeral be diſcharged. Let that Houſbold Stuff be 
taken away which I have left as common betwixt 
them. Let — the Phyſicians Paſithemis and 
Midas be hanoured and rewarded for their Care of 
me, and for their Skill. To the Son of Callinus / 
leave a Couple of T hericlean Pots; and to his I ife 
a Couple of Goblets, and a fine Carpet, and a ſbaggy 
Carpet, and a Coverlet, and two Conch-Beds, the 
beft that are left, that we may nat ſeem uwimind? it 


As for thoſe that 


ferved me, I order thus : Demetrius, who bath been 


6g. 
Pp 2 


* For Wreſilipg and other Exerciſes. 
1, N 5 tang 
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long a Free- man, I forgive the Price of his Redemp- 


tion, and beflow upon him five Mine, and a Cloak 
and a Coat; and as having undergone many Labours 
with me, let him be decently ſupplied with Neceſſa- 
rics. Crito the Chelcidonian, I forgive the Price 
of his Redemption, and beſtow further on him four 

ing, Micrus alſo I manumit, whom let Lyco 
bring up, and fix Years hence let him infiru him. 
In like manner, I manumit Chares, whom let Lyco 
alſo bring up; I give him two Mine, and my Books 
that have been | wy ape z the reft that have not been 
publiſhed, let them be given to Callinus, and let him 
take diligent Care for the Publiſhing of 'em. To 
Syrus the Free- man, I give four Mine, and Me- 
nodora, and if he oweth me any thing, I forgive it 
him. To Hilara I give five Mine, a ſhaggy Cover- 
let, two Couch-Beds, à Carpet, and which Bed he 
ſhall chuſe. I manumit likewiſe the Mother of Mi- 
crus and Noemones and Dion, and Theon, and 
Euphranor, and Hermias ; as alſo Agatho, after 
he hath ſerved two Years more; as alſo Ophelio and 
Poſſidonius, the Bearers of Litter, after they 
have ſerved four Years more, Twit that they be ſet 
at Liberty. I give, morecver, to Demetrius, Crito, 


r 


and Syrus, to each a Bed and Coverlet, ſuch a, Ly 
co l think fit. This I beſtow on them, fer 3 
much as they expreſſed themſelves faithful in 
the Performance of fv Things as were committed 


to their Charge. As for my Burial, whether |, 
will have it here or at home, let it be 2: he will; 


for I perſuade myſelf he will do what is fitting, no 


leſs than if I bad done it myſelf. he 
2. Faith erformed 2 Ti pi, let» Ar 
queſts of my Will remain firm. :tneſſes, Callinu 


an Hermionean, Arifto the Chian, Euphronius 4 
Pœaniean. | 

Thus, faith Laertivs *, having wiſely managed 
all Things appertaining to Learning and Humanity, 
his Prudence and Diligence extended even to the 
Making his Will; fo that in that reſpect alſo he 
deſerveth ſtudiouſly to be imitated. 

He died 74 Years old, of the Gout, 

There were Four of his Name. 


The irt, a Pythagorean, mentioned in the Life 


of Gal. 


The ſecond, this Peripatetict. 
The ew) an Epic Poet. 
The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet, 


b Laert. 5. 74- 


. 


A® ISTO ſucceeded Lyco. He was of the 
Iſland © Ceos, famous for a Law, That wheſo- 
ever exceeded 60 Years of Age, ſbould be put to Death, 
that there might be no want of Proviſion for thoſe 
that were more ſerviceable, In former time, ſaith Stra- 
bo, it had four Cities, now there remain but two, Julis 
and Cartbæa, into which the reſt were transferred. 
Paceſſa into Cartbæa, Careſſus into Fulis. In Ju- 
lis Ariſto was born; he was an Auditor of Lyco, and 
ſucceeded him in the Government of the Peripate- 
tick Schcol, as Cicero, Plutarch, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus affirm. | | 

He was a great Imitator of Bion the Boriftentte. 
Cicero ſaith, he was neat and elegant. He wrote 
a Treatiſe of Nilus, cited by Strabo, and Amatory 
Similies, frequently cited by Atheneus. 

In the ſecond Book of his“ Amatory Similies, he 
faith, that Polemo the Academict adviſed to provide 
fuch Entertainment at Feaſts as ſhould be pleaſant 
nut only at the preſent, but alſo on the Mor- 
row. 
© In the ſame Book of his Amatory Similies, of 
an Athenian well in Years, named Dorus, who would 
be thought handſome, he 


apply'd the Words of 


Rich Preſents ſure may lead away 
And thy too I betray. ; 


In the Second of his Amatory Similies he faith, 
the Ancients hf bound their Heads, concerving it 
good againſt the Pain cauſed by the Vapours of the 
Wine, afterwards, for more nt, they uſed 


Garlands. 5 : 
Laertiui s upon the Teſtimony of Panetius and 
Soficrates affirmeth, That all the Writings aſcribed 
to Ariſto of Chios the Stoick (except the Epiſtles) 
belong to Ariſto the Peripatetick. Their Titles theF, 


Protrepticks 2. | 
Of Zeno's Doctrine: Scholaftick Dialogue: 6.) 


Of Wiſdom, Diſſertatian 7. 

Erotick Diſſertations. - 

Commentaries upan Pain Glory. 

Commentaries 15. 

Memorials 3. 

Chrya's 11. 

Againſt Orators. 

2 2 Alexinus's Oppoſitions. 
o the Dialecticts 3. 


Ulyſſes to Dolo, To Cleanthes, Epiſtles 4. 
Sabo |. 10. 4 Alben. deipa. 10, © Alben. dpa. 12. t Dopa. I. x5. g Laert, 7. 153. 
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He went to Reme on an Kmbaſſy from the Athe- 
128 — * mant in — 534th Year 5 Building of the 
1d by * Strabe ve three, Hav a OCity, which fafleth upon thi 2d Year of the x 
gras be to ie: was an Aneffor of Ari- mpand. — 2 1 8 ny 
and ſucceeded him in the School, as Cicero, ! He condemned Rhetorict, as being uſed rather 
Plutarch, and Clemens Alexandrinus aſſim. q an Artifice than an Art. 


—— + Sem reds ww Oe ca oc abt e „„ 
- 


21TOLAUS * was, according to Plutarc 
C'S Phoſelir, an Emitient Sea Town of Lycie, 


u Plut, de Exilio. i Lib. . k Clem. Strom, 2, . Set. Emper, adver. Mather, 1. 2. 


0 DORUVUS 


N10 20RUT2 mn Diſciple to Critolaus, Indalence with Honefly. He is mentioned by C5- 
and ſucceeded him in the School, as is mani- cero ; how long he taught, or who ſucceeded him, 
ſeſt from Clemens Alexandrinus, who adds, that in -is unknown. Thus far we have an unintermitted 
his Aſſertion concerning our chief End, be joyned Account of the Perigatetict School. 


m Strabo I. 2, Strom, 2. > Acad, O. 4. 
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THE SEVENTH PART, 


Containing the nic Philoſophers. 
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HA. L 
His Life. 


TH Cynicks are derived from Antiſtbenes, Diſ- 

ciple of Socrates, who, being moſt pleaſed 
with thoſe Diſcourſes of his Maſter, which treated 
of Tolerance and Laboriouſneſs, inſtituted this Se. 
a He was born at Athens, his Father an Athenian, 
named Anti/thenes alſo, his Mother a Tbracian, or, 
as Plutarch, a Phrygian, in whoſe Defence, to 
thoſe who reproached him that ſhe was a Foreigner, 
he anſwered, Cibele, the Mother of the Gods was a 
Phrygian. He likewiſe derided Athenians for 
boaſting of their being Natives, ſaying, they were 
nothing more noble than Snails and Locuſts. Nei- 
ther did Socrates the leſs eſteem him; but on the 
contrary, hearing that he had behaved himſelf va- 
liantly at the Fight at Tanagra, he ſaid of him, 7 


knew two Parents, both Athenians, could not beget 


ſo excellent a Perſon. He firſt heard Gorgias the 
Orator, whence his Dialogues are written in a Rhe- 
torical Stile, conſiſting chiefly in Verity and Exhor- 


tation. Hermippus ſaith, at the //hmian Meeting, 
he uſed to make Orations in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe of 


the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedemonians, before 


all the Aſſembly. But ſeeing many of the Citizens G 


come thither, he refrained. 

Next, he applied himſelf to Socrates, and pro- 
fited ſo much under him, that he counſelled his Scho- 
lars to become his Fellow-Diſciples under that Ma- 


a Let 6. 1. b Ibid, vit, Sor, (Lt. ibid, /Elian, var, Hiſt, 9. 36, 4 Laert, 6, 20, e Ibid. 6. 1 ona 


ſter. He lived in the Piræum, and went every Day 
40 Stadia to hear Socrates. 

He affected, even whilſt he was Diſciple to Secre- 
tes, to go in poor Habit, and © once having turned 
the torn Part of his Garment outermoſt, Socrates 
ſpying it, ſaid, I ſee Vain-glory through a Hole ; or, 
as lian, Do you uſe this Oftentation befare us alſe ? 

Upon the of Socrates he was the Occa- 
ſion of Baniſhment to Anytus, and of Death to Me- 
litus ; for Melitus meeting with ſome young Men 
of Pontus, invited to Athens by the Fame of Secra- 
tes, he brought them to Anytus, telling them he was 
wiſer than Socrates; whereupon the Standers by in 
Indignation turned them both out of the City ; of 
which already in the Life of Socrates. + 


CHAP. 1. 
His Inflitution of a Set. 


crates © being Dead, of whom he learned To- 
lerance and Apathy, be made Choice of O- 
ſarges, a Gy um at Athens, juſt without the 

ates, as of the fitteſt Place in which he might 
diſcourſe of Philoſophy. It was ſo called upon 
this Occaſion, Dichmus the Athenian ſacrificing ' 
his own Houſe, a white Dog that was by, ſnatch 
the Victim, and running away with it, lad 4 


3 


part VII. | 
Jown in another Place; Dydimus much troubled 
thereat, conſulted the Oracle, which enjoined him 
to erect a Temple in that Place where the Dog had 
hid down the Victim, and to dedicate it unto Her- 
le, which was called Cynoſarges, 6 xuris ag]? rats, 
The Temple of the white Dog, 
and his Followers were called Cynicks, and by thoſe 
that diſapproved their Inſtitution, Dogs ; Antiſtbe- 
xz himſelf being termed Amaaxyer, the ſincere Dog. 
He firſt doubled his old fordid Cloak, and wore 
+ alone [without a Coat] as Drocles affirmeth ; he 
carried likewiſe a Staff and Satchel, Neanthes ſaith 
he firſt uſed a ſingle Cloak. Seſicrates in the third 
of his Succefſions, - ſaith, Diodorus the Aſpendian 
wore a long Beard, and carried a Staff and Wallet. 
His Aﬀertions are theſe, That Virtue may be ac- 
quir'd by Teaching; and thoſe Perſons noble who are 
virtuous. That Virtue was ſelf-ſufficient to Felicity, 
wt needing any Thing but a Socratick Courage. 
That Virtue confifteth in Actions, not requiring many 
IFirds nor much Learning, and is Jelf ſufficient to 
Wiſdom ; P all other Things bave a erence 
thereto. t Infamy is good and equal to Labour, 
and that a wiſe Man ought not to govern the Com- 
mon-wealth according to the Laws in Force, but ac- 
carding to Virtue. That a wiſe Man, to have Iſſue, 
may make Choice of beautiful Women, and Love, for 
a wiſe Man only h what ought to be loved. 
Diacles addeth theſe; That nothing is new to a 


wi Man. That a good Man _—_— Love. 
t virtuous Per, we ought 


are Friends. 
to get Aſiſtance in War, valiant and juſt. That 
Virtue is an Armour — never can be taken 
us, That it is better wit ew Men to 
fuſe all the Wicked, than Js — Men ts 
contend with few Good. Obſerve your Enemies, for 
thy frf find out your Faults, Efteem a juſt Man 
more than a Neighbour. The ſame Virtue belongeth 
to Man and to Woman. 7 
which are honeft, ill which are diſhonefl. All Things 
efteem flrange. Wiſdom is the ſafeſ® Fortification, 
for it will neither fall away, nor can be betrayed. 


In theſe inexpugnable Things, we ought to ouild 


Farts Meditation. 
Agellius ſaith, He eflermed Pleaſure the greate 
Ill ; whence he uſed 2 1 had rather Fa 

than be addicted to Pleaſure. 

As to the Opinion of the Cynicks in general 
(not eſtecming 
and Inſtitution of Life, but a true Sec of Philoſo- 
phy) they were theſe. 

They took away, with Avio the Chian, Dia- 
lick and Phyfich, and only admitted  Erbict ; 
whence what ſome ſaid of Secrates, Diecles applied 
to Diogenes, affirming he uſed the ſame Expreffions, 
That ye ought to enquire, | 


11 6, 7% IN 31d. 9. G 5 


þ 


ANTISTHENE'S 


Hence Antiſibenes 


Things are good © 


them, ſaith Laertius, a mere Form 
Toa 


new Tablet, where the Word and is 
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What Good and If 
Our Houſes fill, © 
They likewiſe rej the Liberal Sciences ; 


whence Antifthenes ſaid, thoſe who have acquired 
Temperance, ought not to ſtudy any Learning, 
leſt by other Things they be diverted. Geometry 
likewiſe, Muſick, and the like, they wholly took 
away. Whence Diogenes, to one that ſhewed him 
a Watch, It is an excellent Invention, faith he, 
againſt ſupping too late. And to one that entertain- 
ed him with Mufich, 


IWiſdom the greateſt Cities doth protect, 
But Mufick cannot one poor Houſe direct. 


They likewiſe, as the Stoicts, affirmed to be hap- 
py to live according to Virtue, as Antiſthenes in 
his Hercules; for there is a Kind of Affinity be- 
twixt theſe two Seas, whence the Stoicks aſſerted 
Cyniſm to be the neareſt Way to Virtue, and fo 
lived Zens the Cittican. 

Their Diet was lender, their Food only ſuch 
as might ſatisfy Nature; their Cloaks ſordid ; 
they deſpiſed Riches, Glory, and Nobility : Some 
of them fed only on Herbs and cold Water, liv- 
ing under ſuch Shelters as could find, or in 
Tubs, as Diogenes did, who affirmed, it was proper 
to the Gods to want nothing, and that thoſe who 
2 Need of feweſt Things come neareſt to the 

ods. ä 

They held alſo, according to Autiſtbenes in his 
Hercules, that Virtue may be acquired by Learning, 
and that it cannot be loſt ; that a wiſe Man deſerves 
to be loved, and never ſinneth, and is a Friend to 
ſuch as are like him, and truſteth nothing to For- 
tune, | 
They took away, with Ariſto the Chian, all 
Things between Virtue and Vice. 


: ' CHAP. In. 
His Apothegms. 


OF his Apothegms are remember d theſe : ' He 

proved Labour to be good, by the Examples 

of Hercules and Cyrus, one a Grecian, the other a 
Barbarian. | ih. 

He firſt defin'd och thus, Speech is that which 
declareth that which is or was. | 

Man of Pontus, that came to be his 

and ask'd him what he muſt bring with 


Diſciple, 


bim, he anſwer d, BAN, Nan, x} fad d, 


S anale and, a new Book, a new Pen, and a 
and fignifieth divided (divided xa) Wit. 
XI. . Menodens | ] e. 6, 4. 
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To one, demanding what kind of Wife he ſhould 
take, IF a fair one, ſaith he, ſhe will be common ; 
if foul, a Torment. 133 

Hearing that Plato ſpoke ill of him, It is King- 
like, ſaith he, to do well, and be ill ſpoken of. | 

Being initiated into the Orphick Solemnities, the 
Prieſt telling him, that they who were initiated in- 
to thoſe Rites, were made Partakers of many ex- 
cellent Things in the next World, iy then, ſaid 
he, do you not die? 

To one that reproacheth him that both his Pa- 
rents were not free ; Neither, ſaith he, were they 
both Wreſtlers, and yet I am a Wreſtler. 

Being demanded why he had few Diſciples, I 
beat them away, ſaid he, with a Silver Staff. 

Being demanded why he rebuk'd his Diſciples fo 
ſharply, So, faith he, do Phyſicians the Sick. 

Seeing an Adulterer running away, Unhappy 
Man, ſaid he, how much Danger might you have 
eſcaped for one Half-penny. 

He ſaid, according to Hecaton, It is better to fall 
among Crows than Flatterers, for thoſe only devour 
the Dead, theſe the Living. 

Being demanded what was moſt happy for Man, 
he anſwer'd, To die in Proſperity. 

To a Friend, complaining he had loſt his Notes, 
You ſhould have writ them in your Mind, faith he, 
and nat in Book. 

As Ruft co h Iron, 
fumeth the envious Man. 

Thoſe who would never die, ſaith he, muff live 
proufly and juſtly. 

He ſaid, Cities were then periſhing, when they 
could not diſtinguiſh the Good from the Bad. 

Being commended by ſome wicked Men, ® 7 am 
troubled, ſaith he, to think what Ill I have done. 

He ſaid, The Cohabitation of Concording Brethren 
is firmer than any Wall. 7 

He ſaid, Me ought to carry ſuch Proviſion along 
with us, as if we ſhould happen to be Ship-wrect d, 
we might fwim away with. 

To thoſe who reproached him for converſing 
with wicked Men, So do Phyſicians with the Sick, 
ſaith he, yet are not fick themſelves. 

He ſaid, It is abſurd to ſeparate Corn from the 
Feeds, and in War to reject the unſerviceable Per- 
fon ; yet in a Common wealth, not to extirpate the 
IWicked. | 

Being demanded what he had gained by Philoſo- 
phy, he anſwer'd, That I can converſe with myſelf. 

At a Feaſt, to one that ſaid to him, Sing ; he 
reply'd, Do you then Pipe. 

Diogenes demanding a Coat, he bad him double 
his Cloak. 5 

Being demanded what Learning was moſt ne- 
ceſſary, that, ſaith he, which unlearnetb Ill. . 

He adviſed thoſe who were provoked by Revil- 


m Laert. ibid. Stob. Serm. 6. 
t Ser. 52. u Scim. 81. 
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fo Envy, ſaith be, con- 


fun or Purging wit 


un Stgþ. Sem. 2, -0:Itpd. Ser. 17. per. 83. 4 Ser. 0. 4 67. : 


Part vn. 
ings, to bear it with 
were caſt at them. 


greater Fortitude, than if Stang 
He derided Plat 


T 0, as being proud; and ſceing at 
a Show a, Horle going loftily, turning to P 
Methinks, ſaid he, you would have acted the Par: of 
this Horſe very well. This he faid, becauſe Plat 
at the ſame time had commended the Horſe. 

Another Time viſiting Plate as he lay ſick, and 
looking into the Bafin whereinto he vomited, 
1 ſee here, faith be, the Choler, but nat the Prig.. 

He adviſed the Athenians to love Aﬀes as well 2 
Horſes, which they conceiving abſurd ; and het, 
ſaith he, you chuſe thoſe for Generals, who know u- 
ane but how to flretch out the Hand. 

o one that ſaid to him, Aa praiſe tber; 

why, ſaith be, what Ill have I done ? * 

To one that demanded (as Phanias faith) what 
he ſhould do to be a good and an honeſt Man; /F 
you learn, ſaith he, of knowing Perſons, that the Vi- 
ces which you have, are to be avoided. 

To one that praiſed a Life full of Delicacies, 
Let the Sons of my Enemies, faith he, live deli 

To a young Man who deſired his Statue mi 
be made handſomer than himſelf, Tell me, ſalth 
he, if the Braſs itſelf could „ What you think it 
would the other anſwer'd, of its bandſane 
Figure. Are you not aſbam'd then, reply'd he, tobe 
rw of the ſame that an inanimate Creature would 


A young Man of Pontus promiſed to ſupply him 
as ſoon as his Ship came home laden with Salt Fiſh ; 
hereupon he took him to a Meal-woman, and fill 
ing his Satchel, departed ;. ſhe calling to him for 
Money, This young Man, ſaith he, will pay you as 
ſoon as his Ship comes home. | 

When at any Time he ar a Wome i 1 
dreſſed, he went to her Houſe, and bad ber H 
band bring out his Horſe and Arms, that, ir he were 
ſo provided, be might allow her thoſe Freedoms, 
being better able to juſtify the Injuries, it occaſion d; 
otherwiſe, that he ſhould take off her rich Habit. 

He faid, Neither a Feaft is pleaſant without 
Company, nor. Righes without Virtue. | 

He ſaid, * Thoſe Pleaſures which come ngt in 4 
the Door, muſt not go out by the Deer, but by {nc- 

F Hellebore, er by * Starving, / 
to puniſh thoſe Surfeits which we han- incurred fur a 
f 4 - 


Pleaſure. | ; 
He ſaid, * / feareth others, is @ Slave, 
He ſaid, * No covetous Magn can be a good Man, 

or a King, or a Free- man. 


Being. demanged what,a Feaſt is, begoſwer'd,* / 
The Occafion 122 
to tit er 
9 not at t ht os” a 0.5 * J 
Je a nat dre better than 


s Ser. 47. 


the he know it not himſelf. 


1 Dyer; 


pet VI IAN IS r 


grants 3 thoſe. put only guilty Men to Death, Ty- 
| — * Innocent. 
kk noo Gait ns <6 
s but orti fe 4 p 74 

21 Hands of the ickor, not the Owner. 

Him that contradifteth, he ſaid, we muſt not 
again contradift, but inflrud ; for a mad Man 
i; not cured by another s growing mad alſo. 


He faid, ” 4 Man fbould always have in Readi- 


mſi bis Wits or, @ Rope. 


the Thebans much exalted with their Suc- 


4a Fight, he ſaid, - They were like 


Bis that Triumph when they have beaten their Ma- 


1 ſome that commended a Piper : * But, faith 


r never have 
been ſo good a Piper. 


C H AFP. IV. 
Hes Writings. ; 


FS Books, . there are Ten 
r g 


Ute or 0 bn 
An Apology 
Of Lawyers. 

Iſographe, or Defias, or Iſocrates. 
Againft Ifocrates's 
The Second Tome. 
97 the Nature of Animals. 


R of Children, or of Marriage, 


Erotick. 


Of, Sepbifte, Phyſingnomic 
G Provepich 3 


The Third Tame. 
6 Good. 
0 Rertitade. 
42 Law, or of > 

„ or 
92 une Xo Ea 
7 * 

a Guardian, or Trufting. . 

A Vi iftory, ſew, or of 
The Fourth Tome. 


— the W or 2 | 


, g * ho 34 
N CF. „ ” 


TTT 
| r 


1 
9 
1 


: — let. U. Ie. @ Plut, Wi, Punkl. b Lat 6.751 Ke. c Laert: 6. 28. 
Qq _ 


H E WES. 
Te Seventh Tome. 
% 8 or of Names 5. 


| 7 22 ; and Death, 
97 


er Death. 
the Ur * or E _— 

Of Interrogation and. 

Of Opinion and Science 4. 
Of Nature 2. 
Interrogation concerning Nature 2. 
Opinions, or the Eriftick. 
Problems concerning Learning. 


Mefick. | 


Interpreters. 
Homer. 
9 Injuftice or Eh. 
cas. 
97 the Spie. 
or iche, 
The Ninth Tome. 
the Oadyſſes. 


afar > > s Wand, or of Telemachus, Helena 
and 


0 


Theſe, © faith Laertius, were his Writings, the 
great Number whereof Timon derides, calling him 


an ingenious T rifler. 


'There is alſo, among the Secratick Epiſtles, one 


r 


Antiſthenes to Ariſtippus. 
ants, and te waſte Time at Sicilian Fass, but 


. 2 be content with a little in his own Country z 


74 the greateſl, Excellence of a virtuous 
4 oe — Wealth, and to 
eb, * 22 nei- 


. 25 bo jock. 


thus obtained ; nor can a 
true * ; 


ons, eſpecially —_— ; 
— I — counſel you to leave Syracule and 


298 ' 
2 but if, as ſoms report, you. are in love with 

Pl-aſure, and aim at ſuch Things, as not uu 
Perſons, go to Anticyra and cure youre 
ing Hellebore, for that is much beter 
the IVine of Dionyſius ; this cauſeth Madneſs, 
aſſwageth it : &o that os Health and Diſcretion 
fer from Sickneſs and Folly, ſo much you be bet- 
ter. than you are in theſe 5s which you now en- 
joy. Farewel. 


G 16 WI OE the Life of 
ri/tippus 
8 CHAP. V. 


His Death. 


HE died, 4 faith Laertius, of Sickneſs. As he lay 
on his Death bed, Diogenes came to him, and 


by drink- 
or you than 
that 


D 10 GC EB 


#/e he came to 


* E 
asked him ms t wield; n 
him with a Dagger, Amtiftbenct crying 
out, Who will fret me from this Pain ? He Me 
N 
not 
ee tt Scene omen Karte Io 
— him above ll the Dis 


= of Socrates, as being of ſuch acute and fiwece 
„that he could lead any Man to what be 


would. 


T here were three more of this Name, 
raclitcan Phi , the Second of E 
T hird of Rhodes, an Hiſtorian. 


ame, one a H. 
the 


4 Laert, 6. 18. 


b 
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His Country, Parents, Time, Baniſhment. 


His Father's Name was Lceſtus, or, as others, 
Icetes; by Profeffion a Money-changer. 
He was born (as appears by Computation from 
his Death, which was in the goth Year of bis Age, 
in the firſt Year of the 114th Olympiad, H gear 
being Arthon) about the third Year of the 91 
lympiad. Suidas faith, he was firſt called = 
Diocles ſaith, his Father trading publickly in Ex- 
change of Money, was furprized coining falſe Mo- 
ney, and thereupon fled: But Eubuiides faith, Di- 
ogenes himſelf did it, and fled with his Fa- 
ther; even Diagenes in his Podolus, acknowledgeth 
as much. Some affirm, that being made Overſeer, 
he was perſuaded-by the Workmen to go to Delphi 
or Delus, the Country of Apollo, to 
Oracle if he ſhould' do that whereto he was adviſed, 
fn, g 76 vouioue, which is of ambiguous Sig 
nification, implying to alter the Courſe of Life, and 
to coin falſe Money. The Oracle aſſented. Dis- 
genes not underſtanding it in the Civil Senfe, berook 
himſelf to Coining, and being taken in the Act, 


Di: was of Sinope, a City of Pontus. 


was banifhed, or, as others fay, fled'for Fear: Some i 
oney he received from dri 
his Father, for which the Father was caſt into Pri- 


affirm, he adulterated the 


| ſon, and there died; the Son fled, and coming to 
Delphi, enquired: of the Oracle by 


ſhould * eminent, whereupon he received that 
Anſwer. 


& ln. 5. 2. das e 9 A en n . 26. 2 He 


— of the 


what Means be 


When he left his Country, one of his Servants 
followed him, named Manes d, who not enduring 
his Converſation, ran away from'thes ; ſome per- 
ſuaded Diogenes to enquire after him, who anſwer- 
ed, Were it not a Shame, ſiner Mane doth not 
noed Diogenes, that Diogenes ſhould need Mane: ? 
The Fellow up and down, came at laſt 
to Delpbi, where he was torn in Pieces by Dog. 


CHAIR. H. 
no be lived at Athens, 


(cOming to Athens, faith Loetins *, v 2 applied 
himſelf to Antifthenes, the Cynical 
Philoſophy inftituted by him. IT. 
invited many to hear him, and but few coming, at 
laſt in Anger would not ſuffer any to come to him, 
— Diogenes be gone alſo. Dres 
continuing to come f 


„ be chid and threaten- 
ed him, and at laſt ſtruck him wich his Staff, Du- 
— would not go back, but till in bis 


re of hearing him, ſaid, Sit- if 


that Tine nerd bead by. * 
Some affirm, faith „ 6cſt wore 3 
double Cloak, upon which he b ado by fu: Night] 


p * 
9 - 
„ 
- > 


#, 
n 
Py — * TY * . 
* = 24 
» 3 
- , 5 4 
MI. 
* 
- 1 


ſleeping, and diſcou in any 


that pointing to Walk, 
blick Places Pe he 2 Ep — 2 
once 
afterwards he 


him a little Houſe, which the other not 
ſoon as be required, he made Uſe of a 


ing fo 
| he m Tub in the 
Metroum to live in, as he declareth in his Eiflar. 
In Summer he uſed to roll in the burning Sand; in 
Winter to embrace Statues covered with Snow, ac - juſt Tone. 


cuſtoming himſelf continually to Sufferance, *f A 
Lacedenenian ſexing him in this Poſture in the 


Diogenes ſaid, be was not: What you do then, re- 
plied the other, is no great Matter. 
At firſt he uſed to beg, of which there are 

| Inſtances: He one Time begg d of a Man thus, 
=o hows gry OR, give alſa ta me. If to none, 
begin with me. 


Another Time he begg d of a Statue, whereof 
being demanded the Reaſon, That 1 may the better, 


faith be, bear @ Refuſal. 


rate, who anſwered, Yes, if you can 


* Having received ſome ron 
fur the Carifen, he , fo 


De Gods affard thee thy De 6, 1 
4 Men and Fuſs 2 * 8 


Left athers bear. 84 7 ' 


- 
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He likewiſe carried a Wallet, wherein was his Meat. . he was more 8 "TY 
Il. made Uſe of af Place for all Things, dining, — Condition, than 
i i Place, inſomuch, 


1 ving conquered the Indians, 
ng a Mouſe, as abu faith, runn; 

up and down, he thence took + 4 ” — 
conſidering it a Creature that looked 


ing, and was not diſpleaſed with Darkneſs, nor 
nice as to Diet. g 


aut in lick, 
Aer . 


faith be, 


ſomething of a Perſon obdu- Being 
= me Houſe ; 


4 


any Man wants a Mafter, let him 
ing to fit down, they would not ſuffer 
ing the Cuſtom. of ſuch as were to 


_—_ 


E 5. 


4- 
whole World, 
he returned to 


not for Lodg- 


He walked in the Snow bare-foot, and tried to 


eat raw Flefh, but could not. 


He ſaid, he imitated Singing-Maſters, who raiſe 


their Voice too high, thereby to teach others the 


* *. 7 88 for a Youth 
oles in they puni . 
Depth of Winter, asked him if be were not a cold; and ay puniſhed him, 


gave Diogenes a new one. 


He uſed to perform the Offices of Ceres and V 
ing thus 


AP in the publick Forum; I would, 
could as eafily ſatisfy my Hunger. 


faith he, you are Dogs 
I am at Dinner. 


A Joie Tang 
* 


is, but 
was by the Way taken b —_— 
of whoſe Captain was Sc: " 


there 
what he could do ; he 


3 he anſwered, be 
Men; and to the C id, 


(. Apeth | LS ou I Tao did M3 , 

Lac. Laert. 6. 49. h lian. var. hiſt. 6, 27. i Lat. 6, K Var, 

r ene eee eee eee. 
3 Qq 2 paſſed 
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paſſed by, named Xeniades, Sell me, faith he, „„ ond ore erty th EEG 
that — for he wants a Mafter. To NXeniades, _— CHAP. IV, 


- 


as ſoon as he had bought him, he faid, Be ſure you F . 
do as I command you, he anſwered in the common ENT... Philoſophy 
Proverbial Verſe, ND concerning Opinions, he faid t, there i, 2 
| twofold Exercitation, one SG, the other 
The Springs of Rivers upwards run. corporeal'; if in the firſt of theſe we employ our. 


ſelves conſtantly, frequent Phantaſies will occur 

Diogenes replied, if being ſick you had bought a - which facilitate the Performance of Virtue ; the one 
Phyſician, would you obey his Advice, or would cannot be without the other, a good Habit and 
you ſay as before, The Springs of Rivers upwards r apr neceſſary, both in reſpe& of the Sou] 
run. | and t . 

His Friends, according to Cleomenes, offered to That Virtue is eaſily acquired by Exercitation, 
redeem bim; but he told them they were Fools, he argued, in as much as in the Mechanick Art 
for Lyons were not Slaves to their Keepers, but and others, that Artiſts by Practice quickly arriye 
the Keepers to the Lyons, for the Property of Ser- at an extraordinary Readineſs therein, and Wreg. 
vitude is to fear, and Men fear Beaſts. | lers and Muſicians excel one another according to 

P Xeniades having bought him, carried him to the continual Pains they take therein, one more 
Corinth, à asked him what he would do; he an- than another; and if they ſhould have taken the 
ſwered, he knew how to command free Perſons. ſame Pains about their Souls, it would not have 
Teniades wondering at his Anſwer, ſet him at Li- been unprofitably and imperfectly employed. 
berty, and delivered his Sons to his Charge, ſaying, He faid, Nothing in Life can be rightly done 
take then my Children, and command them. without Exercitation ; and that Exercitation could 

He put the Government of his Family alſo into maſter any Thing; for whereas Men ſhould chuſe 
his Hands, which he acquitted himſelf of excellent- natural Labours, whereby they might live happily ; 
ly well in every Thing, inſomuch that Xenzades they on the contrary make Choice of the 9 

id, he had brought a good Genius into his Houſe. able, and through their own Folly are in continual 

He did not ſuffer the young Men that were un- Miſery. For even the Contempt of Pleaſure, if we 
der his Charge, to exerciſe themſelves as Wreſtlers, accuſtom ourſelves thereto, will be moſt pleaſant ; 
but only till they were warm, and for their Health's and as they, who inure themſelves to a voluptuous 
Sake. He taught them many Sayings of Poets by Liſe, cannot be taken off it without much Trouble 
Heart, and ſome of his own ; and that they might and Grief; ſo they who exerciſe themſelves in a 
more eaſily remember the full Sum of Learning, contrary Manner, with as great Eaſe contemn even 
he made a brief Collection thereof. He taught them the Pleaſures themſelves. 6 
at home to miniſter, uſing thin Diet, and drinking He aſcribed not fo much to Law as to Nature; 
Water, to go negligently in Habit, ſhaven, with- he affirmed that he followed the fame Courſe of Life 
out Coats, without Shoes, and filent, looking upon with Hercules, preferring nothing before Liberty. 
themſelves as they went. He brought them up He aſſerted that all Things to the Wiſe; 
likewiſe to hunting. On the other Side, they took arguing thus; All Things belong to the Gods, the 
great Care of Diogenes, and recommended him to Gods are Friends to wiſe Perſons ; all Things art 


their Parents. common amongſt Friends ; therefore all Things belong 
* When Alexander was upon his Expedition a- to the Wiſe. | 
gainſt the Perfians, many Philoſophers came to ſa- As concerning Law, he held that without it 2 
lote him; the ſame Duty he expected from Droge- Commonwealth could not be ordered ; for, faith be, 
nes, who was at that Time at the Craneum, a m- Without a City there cannot be any Profit of civil 
naſium in Corinth, where he lived idly, not mind- Things ; a City is a civil Thing 3 of Law without « 
ing Alexander. Alexander therefore went and found City there is no Profit, therefore Law is civil. 
him out, fitting in the Sun; he roſe a little to He derided Nobility, Glory, and the like, faying, 
look upon the great Crowd of People that came a- thy were the Ornaments or Veils of Wickedneb, 
long with Alexander, who ſaluting him, asked Di- that only a right Commonwealth ought to be 
ogencs what te would deſire of him; he anſwered, honoured. ©, . ht 9 
that you would fland afide a little from betwixt me He held that there ought to be a Community of 
and the Sun. Hereat Alexander was ſo ſurpriſed, Women, wi Marriage to be nothing, and 
and fo much admired his high Mind, that his At- int prey Milan) awd Woman might enjoy one an- 
tendants in returning laughing thereat ; but I, ſaid other as they pleaſed themſelves, and conſequent 
he, were I not Alexander, would chooſe to be Di- that all Children ſhould be in common. 
_  ogenes, | He held that it was not unlawful 00 take 4 


p Laert, 6. 74 4 Gell, 2, 29, 1 Laert, 6. 74. © Plat. vit, Alen. © Lact, 6, 70» 
1 


Thing 


Patt VII. 


D 


Thing out of a Temple, or to feed upon livi 
Creatures 3 neither was it impious to eat Man's 


70 


Fleſh, as b the Practice of other Nations; 
adding that all Things are in all and by all: In 
Bread there is Fleſh, in Fleſh Bread; the Remain - 
ders of Fleſh and Bread being infinuated by occult 
Paſſages into other Bodies, and evaporating in like 
Manner. This Laertius cites out of a Tragedy of 
his, named Thyeftes, if, faith he, that Tragedy be- 
to him, and not rather to Philiſcus or Paſephon. 
Muſick, Geometry, Aftronemy, and the like, he 
rejected as unprofitable and unneceſſary. 


CHAP. V. 

His Apophthegms. 
aka fr * ſaith Laertius, in deriding 
others. He ſaid Euclid's School was not ue 

u, but x, not a School, but Anger, for the Di 

alecticks affected litigious Diſpute. He ſaid Plato's 
School was not lic, but xaJa]qiC3, not Exerci- 
ation, but Conſumption. - | 
He ſaid, when, he look'd upon Pilots, On 
ans and Philoſophers, Man was the wiſeſt of all 
Creatures; but when he looked upon Interpreters 


of Dreams, Prophets, or Perſons puffed with 
g is more fooliſh than 


Wealth or Honours, 
Man 


He faid, that he often found it convenient in Life 
to have ready an Anſwer, or a Rope. 

At a great Feaſt, ſeeing Plato eat Olives 3; Why 
faith he, you being a wiſe Man, and going to Si- 
ciy for ſuch Entertainments, did you enjoy 
them ? He anſwered, By the Gods, Diogettes, I fed 
upon Olives there likewiſe, as well as upon other 
Things. Diogenes replied, why then needed you 
to have gone to \Syraruſe, were there no Olives at 
7 — * Attica — This Phavorinus aſcribes to 

ippus, adding, as he was eating Figs, he 
met him, and faid, Taſte; the other - 6 4 
- eating; I bad you, faith he, taſte, and not de- 
your, | | 
In the Preſence of ſome Friends of Plato, ſent to 


G 
ng 
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Making a ſerious Diſcourſe, and perceiving that 
no Man came to hear him, he began to ſing, where- 
at a great many gathered together, whom he re- 
proached for coming to T rifles, being ſo backward 
to ſerious Things. 

He faid, Men conteſted in undermining or kick- 
ing, but none about Goodneſs. 

He wondered at Grammarians, who enquiring 
after the Misfortunes of Uly/es, forgot their own ; 
and at Muſicians, who whilſt they tune their In- 
ſtruments, have diſcordant Affections in their Souls; 
and at the Mathematicians, that gazing upon the 
Sun and Moon, neglecting what was juſt at their 
Feet; and at Orators, who ſtudied to ſpeak juſt 
Things, and neglected to act them; and laſtly, at 
covetous Perſons, for diſpraiſing Money, which they 
loved above all Things. 

He reprehended thoſe, who tho? they commend- 
ed juſt Men for thinking themſelves to be above Mo- 

, eſteemed the Rich happy. 

1 He was angry at thoſe, 4 when they ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods for their Health, feaſted at the 
ſame Time contrary to their Health. 

He wondered at Servants, who ſeeing their Ma- 
ſters eat exceſſively, did not take away their Meat. 

He praiſed thoſe, who being about to marry, 
would not marry; who being about to go to Sea, 
would not go to Sea; who being about to under- 
take ſome publick Office, would not undertake it; 
and who being about to bring up Children, forbore 
to bring them up ; and who would compoſe them- 
ſelves to live with great Men, yet never went to 
them. 

He ſaid, when we ſtretch out our Hand to our 
Friend, we ſhould never clutch our Fiſt. 

One bringing him into a new Houſe, and for- 
bidding him to ſpit, he ſpit in his Face, ſaying, he 
could not find a worſe Place, Some aſcribe this 
to Ariftippus. | 

Crying out upon a Time, Men come hither, a 
great many flocked about him, whom he fell upon 
with his Crick, and beat them, ſaying, I called 
Men, not Varlets. This Hecaton in his Chrie re- 


him by Dionyfius, Diogenes trod under Foot Plate's lates. 


But Diogenes, anſwered Plato, how proud are' 
yourſelf, when you think you contemn Pride? 
nan relates this as ſaid to the Cywick by Plato. ' 

” Diogenes ſent to Plato ſor Wine and Figs, he 
ſent him a large Veſſel of Wine and Fig ; where- 


N 


upon Diogenes, As you, faith he, being demanded © 


much two and two are, anſwer twenty, fo 
du neither grant what I requeſt, nor. anſwer what l 
ad, thus cenſuring his Verboſit yx. 
en: Men, faith he, no where, but good 

Bys at Lacedemon. N 4 r 2 1 38 * & 


Robe, ſaying, I. tread under Foot Plato's Pride: 


Alexander ſaid, If he had not been born Mexan- 


der, he would have deſired to have been born Dio- 

genes, | 
He faid, They were not maimed who were 

dumb 


and blind, but they who had not a Wal- 
let. 3 94% @ 7 a | 


Going once half ſhaven to a Feaſt of young 
Men, as Metrocles relates, beat him, where- 
upon he took their Names; ſetting them down 
in a Parchment-Roll, he wore it k Farr & worn 
whereby being known, they were revi beaten. 
He ſaid, ha ws the Dep ofthe proj, bt none of 
the Pralſers durft go a hunting with bim. 


v L. 6, 24 , Sich. fer, 36. 2x Thid, Ser 6, | 


To 
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To one ſaying, At the Pythian Games I over- 
came Men; No, ſaith he, [the Men, you the Slaves. 
To thoſe who ſaid to him, You are now old, 
take your Eaſe ; What, faith he, I were to run 
a Race, ſhould I give over when I were almoſt at 
the End, or rather conteſt with greater Courage ? 

Finding Demoſthenes the Orator at Dinner in a 
common Victualling-houſe, who aſhamed would 
have ſtolen away ; Nay, faith he, you are now 
the more popular. lian relates it thus, Dioge- 
nes being at Dinner at a common Victualling-houſe, 
and ſeeing Demoſthenes paſs by, invited him in, De- 
5 refuling ; Do you think it, faith Diogenes, 
a Diſparagement to dine here, when your Maſters 
dine here every Day ? meaning the common People, 
to whom Orators are but Servants. 

To ſome Strangers, who were deſirous to ſee De- 
moſthenes, pointing to him with his middle Finger, 
This, ſaith be, is he that leads the Athenians. 

In reproof to one who had thrown away his 
Bread, and was aſham'd to take it up again, he 
tied a String about the Neck of a Bottle, and drag- 
ged it after him thro? the Ceramick. 

He ſaid moſt Men were mad præter digitum, all 
but the Fiager ; if any Man ſhould walk pointing 
with his middle Finger, he will be thought mad ; if 


his fore Finger, not ſo. 
precious Things were ſold 


He ſaid the moſt 
cheapeſt, and fo on the contrary ; for a Statue will 
coſt 3000 Pieces of Silver, a Peck of Wheat, two 
Pieces of Braſs. 

To one who came to him to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
he gave a Fiſh, and bid him follow him ; the other 
aſhamed, threw it away, and departed. Not long 
after, meeting the ſame Perſon, he laughing, ſaid 
The Friendſhip betwixt ym and me was broke of 
a Fiſh. Diacles relates it thus; One ſaying to him, 
Command me, Diogenes; he gave him a Penny worth 
of Cheeſe to bring after him, the other to 
carry it, Our Friendſbip, ſaith he, a Pennyworth 0 
Cheeſe bath diſſolved * 4 

Secing a Boy drink Water in the Hollow of his 
Hand, he took his little Cup out of his Wallet and 
threw it away, ſaying, The Boy out-went him in 
Frugality. He threw away his Diſh alſo, ſeeing a 
Boy that had broken his, ſupping up his Broth in 
the ſame manner. 

Seeing a Woman proſtrate herſelf unhandſomly 
in Prayer, and defirous to reprove her Superſtition, 


as Zoilus the Pergæan reports, came to her, and there 
. ſaid, Are you not afbamed, man, that God who © 
fands behind you (for all Things are full of bim) . 


Should ſee you in this undecent Poſture ? + 

He ſaid, ſuch as beat others, ought to be conſe- 
crated to Xſculapius, the God of Chirurgery. 
He ſaid, Againſt Fortune we muſt 


again Nature, 5 againſt Paſſion, > 


. Y lan var, hiſt, 9. 29, 
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to the Air, but from his Feet to his Neftrils. 


+ Courage; Having 


In the Crancum, Alexander ſtanding W 
the Sun ſhone, ſaid to him, 4h of ny het 
un. 
One reading a long tedious Diſcourſe, and com. 
ing at laſt near a blank Leaf at the End of the 
yn, Be of good Courage, Friend, ſaith be, I |, 


To one proving, by the horned Syllogi 
he had Horns, he feeling on his "== "op wy? 
faith he, fee! none. In like manner, another main. 
taining, there was no ſuch Thing as Mation, he roſe 
up and walked. To one diſputing concerning Me. 
teors, How long is it, faith hey fince you came from 
Heaven ? 

A wicked Man having written over the Door 
of his Houſe, Let no ill —_— bert. Which 
Way then, faith he, muſt the Maſter come in ? 

He anointed his Feet with ſweet Unguents, ſay- 
ing, the Scent went the Crown of bis Head in- 


To ſome — that — him to be 
that ſuch as were initiated had the chieſeſt Places 
in the other World. It it ridiculous, faith he, if 
Ageſilaus and Epaminondas hive there among Boys, 
and the common People that are initiated, live in the 
bleſſed Iſland. Or, as Plutarch, hearing theſe 
Verſes of Socrates, ; 


w=—T brice 
Who do theſe 


yſteriet ſurvey : 
r Death are bleſs 
Tai 


M bat, ſaith he, ball Patecion the Thisf be in 
better Condition (becauſe he was initiated) than 
Epaminondas ? 

Mice coming to him as he was at Dinner, Se, 
faith he, Diogenes alſo maintaizeth Paraſites. 

= Diogenes being preſent at a Diſcourſe of Pla- 
to's, would not mind it; whereat Plato angry, ſaid, 
Thou Dog, why mindft thou not * Diogenes unmo- 
ved, anſwered, It I never return to the Place ubæe 
3 2 as Degs da, alluding to Plato's Voyag 
to - | „N be ies 

Returning from a Bath, one ask d him, If there 
were many Men there? Heſaid, No.. The other 
asking him, if there were much Campany ? He faid, 


turned it into Plato's 
Aan; whereupon to the. 111 
ing broad Nails. | 


To one, demanding at what Time he ſhould 


— 


— 

F G 
_— V 

l 

P 
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s. 

. 


bur, when thou canfl. 

At Megara, ering their Sheep with thick 
Fleeces, and their Children almoſt naked, It is bet- 
jr, faith he, ts be the Sheep of a Megarazan, than 
15 Jon. 
= one, who hitting him with the End of a 
Jong Pole, bade him take heed, hy, faith he, ds 
you mean to hit me again.? 

He fad, the Orators were the Servants of the 
Mali tude; Crowns, the Boils of Glavy, 

« He lighted a Candle at Nòon, ſaying, I look 


- fir a Man. 3 
He ſtood in the without any Shelter ; ſome 
that were preſent pit him, Plato, who was there 


likewiſe, ſaid, f you will ſhew 1 eo pitiful to 
him, go away, | ng upon his V ain-glory. 

One giving him a box on the Ear, O Hercules, 
faith he, I knew not that I ſbould have walked with 
a Helmet. | 

Medias giving him many Blows with his Fift, 
ſaying, There are three thenſend Drachms [ alluding 
to the Fines i upon ſuch Outrages] ready 
counted for you upon the Table, The next * 
got a Cæſtus, and beat him with it, ſaying, T 
are three thouſand Drachms ready counted o — 1 

Lycias, an Apothecary, ask'd him, IF be t 
— were Gods. "Ya faith —— F think 
otherwiſe, when I take you to be their Enemy? Others 
aſcribe this to Theodorws. | 

Seeing one that had beſprinkled himſelf yith 
Water, O anhappy Man, ſaith he, deff thou not 
now that the Errors of Life are no more to be waſh'd 
away by Water, than Errors in Grammar ? 

He rebuked thoſe who complained of Fortune, 


which ſeemed good to them. 
Of thoſe who are terrified with Dreams, he ſaid, 


ing, „ overcome Men ; He Slaves, faith 


he, but 
Alexander ſending an Epiſtle to Antipater at 
Athens, by one whoſe Name was Arblias, Diagenes 
faid, Mthlias from Athlias, by Athlias 


* gg alluding to the Name, which implieth 
U ry. 
Perdiccas threatning him with Death, unleſs he 


would come unto him; that is no great Matter, 
faith he, fer a Cantharides or Spider may dp as much; 


bave lived well without me. 
He often faid, the Gods bad given 


to Min an ca 


cheice Diet, Unguents, and the lite; whence to one 
a Stob, Ser. 4. 


A: D UB: N F'S& 
fine, I thew art rith, faith be, wie then wilt ; if whoſe Servant 


ſaying, They did not requeſt what was good, but that 


Olympick Games, the Cryer proclaim- 


yu fuld rather have threatned, that you would 
Lise, but that it was hidden from thoſe who uſed 


bR Plat, de riot. 
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put on his Cloaths, You will not be 
truly happy, faith he, until he wipe your Noſe alſo, 
that is, when your have loft the Uſe of your Hands. 
Seeing ſome that the Charge of the Things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to Priſon, 
who had ſtolen a Cup out of the 'Treafury, the great 


' Thieves, faith he, lead Priſoners the leſſer. 


To a young Man that was throwing Stones at a | 
Gibbet, Well done, ſaith he, you will be ſure to bit 
the Mark. 


To fome young Men that coming about him, 
ſaid, Take heed you do not bite us. 1 * not Boys, 
ſaid he, Diogenes eats not Beets [for ſo he termed 
effeminate Perfons. ] 

To one Feaſting, cloathed in a Lion's Skin, Do 
not, faith he, defile Virtues Livery. ' 

To one extolling the Happinefs of Calliſtbenes, 
in that living with Alexander he had plenty of all 
Things. Nay, faith he, he it not happy, for he dines 
and ſups when Alexander pleaſes. | 

When he wanted Money, he faid he went to re- 
demand, not borrow of his Friends. 

Seeing a young Man going along with ſome 
great Perſons to a Feaft, he took him from them, 
and carried him to his own Friends, bidding them to 
look to him better. 

To one neatly dreſſed, who had ask'd him ſome 
Queſtion, I cannot anſwer you, ſaid he, unleſs I know 
whether you were a Man or a Woman. 

Of a Man playing at Cottabus in a 
Bath, By how much the better, ſaith he, ſe much the 
worſe. 

Ar» Fa one threw» Bon to him as to a 
, which tke a took up, and lifti 
his Leg, aggoweuow dei " ha 

Orators, and all ſuch as ſought Glory by Speak- 


ing, he called ads, thrice Men, inſtead of 


Teilafdixs, thrice wretched. | 

He called an unlearned rich Man a Sheep with a 
Golden Fleece. | 

Seeing written upon the Gates of a Prodigal's 
Houſe, To be Sold, I tue, faith he, being ſo over- 
charg'd with Wine, it would vomit up the Owner. 

To a young Man, profefling himſelf much dif- 
pleaſed at the many Perſons that courted him, Let 
him ſee, ſaith he, that you are diſpleaſed, by caſting 
off your Effeminacy. - 

Of a Bath, where, faith he, ſhall they be 
waſhed that waſh here ? 

A big Fellow that. play'd on the Harp, tho' by 
all others diſcommended for playing ill, he praiſed ; 
being ask d why, Becauſe, faith he, being an able 
Fellew, he chooſeth rather to play on the Harp than 


to fleal. 


A certain Harper who. play'd fo ill, that the 
Company always went ay 47 left him, he fa 
luted thus, Good-merrow, Cock ; the other — 
| © Vit. Athens, : 

| why, - 


: 
' 
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one riſe. 

Secing a young Man doing ſomething, which 
tho* 'twere ordinary, he conceiv'd to be unſeemly, 
he filled his Boſom with Beans, and in that Man- 
ner walked thro' the People, to whom gazing up- 
on him, I wonder, faith he, you laat at me, and not 
at him. 

Hegefias deſiring to lend him ſome of his Wri- 
tings, Du are à Fool, ſaith he, Hegeſias, who eat 
Figs not painted, but real; yet neglect true Exerci- 
tation, and ſeek after the written. | 

Seeing one that had won the Victory at the O- 
lympick Exerciſes, feeding Sheep ; you have made 
haſte, faith he, good Man, from the Olympick Ex- 
erciſes to the Nemæan, the Word alluding to the 
Feeding of Sheep. 

Beinz demanded how it cometh to paſs that 
Wreſtlers are for the moſt Part ſtupid Fellows, he 
anſwered, becauſe they are made chiefly of the Skins 
of Oxen and Swine. 

To a Tyrant, demanding of him what Braſs 
was beſt, he anſwered, that whereof the Statues of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This o- 
thers aſcribe to Plato. 

Being asked how Dionyſius uſeth his Friends, as 
Veſſels, ſaith he, emptying the full, and throwing 
away the empty. 

A young Man newly married, having written 
upon his Houſe, The Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 
Callinicus dwelleth here, let nothing ill enter ; he 
added, Ajiflance after a Defeat, implying it was 
too late, 2 — — F 
1 _ ſaid Covetouſneſs is the Metropolis of all 

vil. 

Seeing one that had waſted all his Means, eat- 
ing Olives, If you had uſed to dine fo, ſaid he, you 
would not have ſupp d ſo. 

He ſaid, Good Men are the Images of the Gods, 
Love is the Buſineſs of idle Perſons, 

Being asked what is the moſt miſerable Thing 
in Life, he ſaid, an old Man in want. 

Being demanded, the Bitings of what Beaſts 
were — dangerous; of wild Beaſts, ſaith he, a 
Detrafor ; of Tame, a Flatterer. * 

Beholding a Picture of two Centaurs very ill 
painted, he faid, Which of theſe is Chiron? The 
Jeſt conſiſteth in the Greek Word, which figni- 
fieth worſe, and was alſo the Name of a Centaur, 


Tutor to Achilles. | 


He faid, the Diſcourſe of Flatterers is 4 Rope of 
Honey. He called the Belly the Charybdis of Life. 

Hearing that Didymo, an Adulterer was taken ; 
he deſerves, ſaith he, to be put out of his Name 
(meaning emaſculated.) 

Being asked why Gold looks pale; becauſe, 
faith he, many lie wait for it. 


4 Et Stob, Sc. 68. e Stob, Ser, .55« 
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why, becauſe, ſaith he, your Muſick maketh every 


f Stob, Sexe, 161. 


. Pitt vn 
Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter; tat ih 


not, faith he, à fit C > 4 . 
=__ a fit Cage for ſuch a Beaſt 


| g a Servant that had run away from his 
Maſter, fitting upon the Brink of a Well: Young 
Man, faith he, take Heed you do not fall in: Al. 
luding to the Puniſhment of fugitive Servants, 

Seeing one that uſed to ſteal Garments in the 
Bath; he ſaid, ir daopa)ior i ir dans inud]tor, Dy 
you come for Unguents, or for another Garment ? 

Seeing ſome Women hanged upon an Olive. 
4 I would, faith he, all Trees bore the ſame 

rut, 

Seeing a Thief that uſed to rob Tombs, he 

ſpoke to him in that Verſe of Homer, 


: What now of Men the beſt, 
Com'ft thou to plunder the Deceas't ? 


Secing a handſome Youth all alone aſleep, he 
awaked him, ſaying in the Words of Homer, 4- 
wake. 


Mi The ov idol: udlaggus i Pogo wn. 


To one that feaſted ſumptuouſly, he faid that 
Verſe of Homer. x 


Son thou haſt but a litile Time to live. 
Plate diſcourſing concerning Ideas, and nami 
Tears ohila, and xuali]i]a, as if he ſbould fox 
Tableity and Cuppeity, he faid, I ſee Plato, the 
Table and the Cup, but not the Tabieity and Cup- 
peity. Plato anfwered, It is true indeed, you 
have Eyes by which the Table and Cup are een ; 
but not an Intellect, by which Tableity and Cup- 
peity are ſeen. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates ; be 
anſwered, mad. Being demanded at what Time 3 
Man ſhould marry ; @ young Man, faith, not yet; 
an old Man not at all, | 

To one that asked, what he ſhould give him to 
let him ſtrike him, he anſwered, a Helmet. 

To a young Man drefling himſelf neatly ; * if 
2 ſaith * the Sake of Men, you are un. 
appy, i for Women, are unjuſt. 

44 4 young Man 1 Take Courage, 
ſaith he, that is the Colour of Virtue. 

Hearing two Men plead againſt one another, be 


another's Ce. 7 | 
To one that ſaid, many detide thee; he an- 
ſwered, but 1 am not derided: As conceiing, 


Gah 


Gaith Plutarch, * tho only to be derided, who 
gre troubled at ſuch Things. | 
To one who ſaid, Life is an ill Thing: Life, 
faith he, is not an ill Thing, but an ill Life is an 
ill Thing. 8 hs 
> As he was dining upon Olives, they cauſed 
a Tart to be ſet before him, which he threw away, 
ys, 
Stranger, when Kings approach, withdraw. 


The Words of Laius's Officers to Oedipus. 
Being asked what Kind of Dog he was, he an- 


ſwered, When he bungry, a Spaniel ; when his 
Belly was full, a Maſtiff; one #4 thoſe which many 
commend, but dare not take broa with them a 


ting. 
ar demanded whether wiſe Men might eat 
Dainties; all Things, faith he, as well as others. 

i Being demanded why Men gave to Beggars, 
and not to Philoſophers ; becauſe, faith he, they are 
afraid they may be lame or blind, but are not afraid 
they may be Philoſophers. 

To one that reproached him as having coun- 
terfeited _—_ indeed, ſaith he, there was 
s Time when I was ſuch a one as you are; but 
the Time will never come that you will be as I am. 

Coming to Mindus, and ſeeing the Gates very 
large, the City ſmall, Afindinians, ſaith be, but 
my Ca „„ IS! ny, 

Seeing a Thief that was taken flealing Purple, 
be applied that Verſe of Hamer to him, 


The Purple Death, and patent Fate have ſcia d. 
To Craterus, who invited him to come to him, 


he returned Anſwer, I bad rather lick Salt at A- 
thens, than enjoy the greateſt Delicacies with 


growing angry, ſee, ſaith he, a bard 
. Pennyworth of Salt-fiſh bath 1. off 2 
Diſcourſe. 


Some aſcribe this . to him. Plato ſeeing him 
waſh Herbs, came and whiſpered thus to him ; 
if you had followed Dionyfius, you would not 
have needed to waſh Herbs; to whom he te- 
turned this Anſwer in his Ear, F you bad waſh- 
EE 


| To one that faid to him, many laugh at you ; 
& Vic, Fab, Max, k Stob, Ser, 27. 
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And Aſes perbaps at them, faith he, but they care 
not for Aſſes, nor T for them. | 
| ing a young Man ſtudying Philoſophy : Well 
done, faith he, you will teach thoſe who love your 
outward Beauty, to admire your Soul. | 

To one that admired the Multitude of votive 
Offerings in Samothracia, given by ſuch as had 
eſcaped Shipwreck: There would have been far 
more, faith he, if thoſe who periſhed had preſent- 
ed theirs. Others aſcribe this to Diagoras the 
Melian, 

To a young Man going to a Feaſt, he ſaid, 
You will come back Chiron (alluding to the Word 
which implieth worſe) the young Man came to 
him the next Day, ſaying, I' went and returned 
not Chiron: No, faith be, net Chiron but Eu- 
II tion. 

Returning from Lacedemon to Athens, to one 
that asked him from whence he came, and whither 
he went: From Men, ſaith he, to Homen. 

Returning from the Olympick Games, to ons 
that asked if there were much People there ; Much 
People, ſaith he, but few Men. 

He compared Prodigals to Fig trees growing on 
a Precipice, whoſe Fruit Men taſte not, but Crows 
and Vultures devour. 

Phryne the Curtezan having ſet up a golden 
Statue of Venus at Delphi, he wrote on it, From 
the Intemperance of the Grecians. 

Alexander coming to him, and ſaying, I am 4- 
lexander the great King: And I, faith he, am Dio» 
genes the Dog. | 

Being asked why he was called Dog : I fawn on 
thoſe that give, ſaith he, I bark at thoſe that will 
not give, and I bite the Wicked. 

As he was gathering Figs, the Keeper of the 
Orchard ſpying him, told him, it is not long ſince 
a Man was hang'd upon that Tree: And for that 
Reaſon, ſaith he, I will cleanſe it. 

* Obſerving Dioxippus the Olympick Victor, to 
caſt many Glances upon the Curtezan : See, faith 
he, 4 common Waman leads the martial Ram by the 
Neck. 

To two infamous Perſons ſtealing away from 
him; Fear not, faith he, Dogs eat not Thiftles. 

To ane that asked him ing a Youth taken 
in Adultery, whence he was; he anſwered, O 
Tegea ; Tegea (a City of Arcadia) whereto he al- 
luded, is a publick Brothel. . 

Seeing one that in former Times had been an ill 
Wreſtler, profeſs Medicine; Wbat is the Matter, 
faith he, have you a Deſign to caft thoſe down that 
| thrown you ? 
ing the Son of a common Woman throw 
Stones amongſt a Crowd ; Take- Heed, faith be, 
you do not bit your Father. . 


i Stab. Ser, 2. k A. 12+ . 
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To a Youth, ſhewing him a Sword, given him 
by one that loved him, he ſaid, n h paxaiye xaan 
n d aaCn aioyed. 

To ſome that extolled one who had beſtowed 
ſomething on him ; But you do not praiſe me, ſaith 
he, who deſerved to receive it. | 

To one that redemanded an old Cloak of him, 
If you give it me, faith he, I muſt keep it; if you 
lent it me, I muſt make Uſe of it. 

To a ſuppoſititious Perſon that ſaid to him, You 
have Gold in your Cloak, Yes, ſaith he, and for 
that Reaſon I lay it under me when I go to feed. 

Being demanded what he had gained by Philoſo- 
phy, I nothing elſe, ſaith he, at leaſt this, to be pre- 
pared for all Fortunes. 

Being demanded of what Country he was, he 
anſwered, A Citizen of the World. 

To one that ſacrificed, praying he might have a 
Chill, You pray fer a Child, ſaith he, but never 
trouble yourſelf what Kind of Child it may prove. 

At an Ordinary, being demanded Money, he 
anſwered the Maſter in that Verſe of Hemer, 


Ait others, but from Hector hold thy Hand. 


He ſaid, The Miftreſſes of Kings were Queens, 
for the Kings did whatſoever they would have them. 

The Athenians having decrecd to ſtile Alexander, 
Bacchus; And make me, faith he, Serapis. 

To one reproaching him for living in filthy 
Places, The Sun, ſaith he, viſits Kennels, 
defiled. 

Being at Supper in the Temple, they brought 
him coarſe Bread, he threw it away, ſay ing, Ne- 
thing but what is pure muſt come within a Temple. 

To one that faid, Why do you, who know no- 
thing, profeſs Philoſophy ? 


ſhould but pretend to fludy Philoſophy, yet that were 
a Prof:ſſion thereof. 1. cad 


To one that recommended his Son to him, ſay- 
ing, he was very ingenious, and excceding well e- 
ducated ; He anſwered, I hy then doth he need me? 

Thoſe who ſpeak good Things, but do them 
not, differ nothing from a Lute, for that neither 
Mears, nor hath Senſe. 

He went to the Theatre, as all the People were 
going out; being asked why he did fo, This, ſaith 
he, is that I fludy all my Lifetime. 

Secing an effeminate young Man, Are you net 
aſpamed, faith he, to uſe yourſelf worſe than Nature 
bath done ? She hath made you a Man, but you will 
force yourſelf ta be a Woman. 

Secing an ignorant Man tuning a Lute, Are you 
not aſhamed, faith he, to try to make a Lute ſound 
2 and yet (uffer your Life to be ſo full of 

iſcord ? | 

2 one that ſaid he was unfit for Philoſophy, 


yet is not 


Part VII 
Why do you live, ſaith he, if you care not "TY 
hon R 

To one who deſpiſed his own Father, Are you nt 
aſhamed, ſaith he, to deſpiſe him who is the Cauſe 
you are ſo proud? 

Hearing a handſome Youth ſpeak fooliſhly, 4, 
you not aſhamed, ſaith he, to draw a Leaden Daz. 
ger out of an Juory Sheath ? 

Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from Au. 
tiputer, he anſwered in thoſe Words of Homer, 


The Gifts of Gods muſt not be thrown away, ' 


One that hit him with a Pals, and then bid him 
take Heed, he ſtruck with his Staff, and faid, and 
take you Heed. 

To one that ſued to a Curteſan, hat mean yy, 
IWretch, faith he, to ſue for that which is much bet- 
ter to miſs f | 

To one that ſmelled ſweet of Unguents, Tal: 
Heed, ſaith he, this Perfume make not your Life 

ink. | Ex 

He ſaid, Slaves ſerve their Maſters, and wicked 
Men their Paſſions. 

Being demanded why Slaves are called Aru, 
Footmen, becauſe, faith he, they have Feet like Men, 
but ſuch Minds as you that ask the Queſtion. 

Seeing an unskilful Archer going to ſhoot, he fat 
down at the Mark, Left, ſaith he, he ſbould hit me. 
He faid, Lovers are unhappy in Pleaſure. - 
Being demanded whether Death be ill, Hau, 
faith he, can that be ill, whereof when it cometh we 
bave no Senſe ? 

Alexander coming to him, and faying, Do you 
not fear me? What, faith he, are you Good or 
In? He anſwered, Good; be, replies Diogenes, 


e anſwered, Thy* I fears that which is Good. 


He faid, Learning is a Regulation to young Men, 
a Comfort to old Men, Wealth to poor Men, and ax 
Ornament to rich Men. 

To Didymo an Adulterer curing a Maid's Eye, 
Take Heed, faith he, 4% in curing the Eye yu 
burt not the Ball, [the Word xogi ifying both 
Eye ball and Virginity. ] ; 

To one that ſaid, his Friends lay in wait for him, 
What then is to be done, if Friends and Enemies 
muſt be uſed alike ? 

Being demanded what is beſt amongſt Men, be 
anſwered, Freedom of Speech. 

Coming into a School, and ſeeing there many 
Statues of the Muſes, but few Auditors, Þy the 
Help of the Gods, Mafter, faith he, you haue many 
Auditors. | 

m To one that asked him how he might order 
himſelf beſt, By reprebending, faith he, thoſe Things 
in yourſelf which you blame m other 


8. ” 
He gave good Counſel to a Perſon very diſſo- 


1 The Jeg conffteth in the Alluon betwixt two Greek, Werks 5woGeuaſos and bgtesth vie. im $tob, Eik Ser, 3.86 
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lite; being demanded what he was 
ſwered, Maſbing an Ethiopian. 

He went backwards into the School of the Sto- 
iel, whereat ſome laughing, Are you aſhamed, 
faith he, to do that im the whole Courſe of your Life, 
for which you deride me in Walking ? 


tr their well Living. 

He ſaid, It was a Shame to ſee Wreſtlers and 
Singing- Maſters obſerve temperate Diet, and mode- 
rate their Pleaſures, one for Exerciſe, the other for 
his Veice, and yet no Man would do ſo much for Vir- 
tue s Sake. 

He ſaid, Pride, like a Shepherd, driveth Men 
whither it pleaſeth. 

Seeing the high Walls of Megara, he ſaid, Un- 

People, mind not the Height of your Walls, 
but the Height of their Courages, who are to fland 
en the Walls. 

t He compared covetous Men to ſuch as have the 
Dropſy, theſe are full of Money, yet defire more ; 
theſe have Water, yet thirft after more : Paſſions 
grow more intenſe by Enjoyment of what they defrre. 

« Seeing a Man make to an old rich Wi- 
dow; This Love, faith he, is not blind but tootbleſi. 

» Being demanded what Beaſts were the worſt? 
In the Field, _ — Bears and Lions; in the 
City, Uſurers a cophants, 

2 3 Flattery to an empty Tomb, on 
which Friendſhip was inſcribed. 


„ Blaming Antiſthenes for being too remiſe in Di. 


curſe, in regard that when be ſpoke loudeſt, be 
could hardly be heard, and calling bimſelf the Trum- 


pet of Reproof ; Antiſthenes replied, He was like a fr. 


Bee, that makes no great Noiſe, yet flings ſharply. 
He ſaid, Reproof is the good of others. 


not with the Lacedemonians; whom he 
much; Phyſicians, ſaith he, 
converſe with the Sic. 3 

d He ſaid, Other bark at their Enemies, I 
my Friends, that I may preſerve them. 
© He asked Plato, if he were writing Laws; Pla- 
to affirmed he was. Did you not write a Common- 
wealth before, faith Diogenes ? I did, anſwers Pla- 
to. And bad not that Common-wealth Laws, ſaid 
he ? The other anſwering it had ; To what End, 
replied Diogenes, do you write new Laws ? 

© He ſaid, To give Phyſick to a dead Body, or ad- 
viſe an old Man, is the ſame Thing. 

© Toa bald Man that reviled him, I will not re- 
turn your Reproaches, ſaith he, yet cannot but commend 
your Hair, for leaving ſo bad a Head. 

To an Informer that fell out with him; I am 
glad, ſaith he, of the Enmity betwixt us, for you 
burt not your Foes, but your Friends. 


praiſed fo 


s Thid. 
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doing, he an- 


the they fludy Health, 
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To one that reviled him; No Man, faith he» 
u believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, no more 
than they would me, if I ſhould ſpeak well of you. 
* Alexander ſent him a Diſh full of Bones with 


this Meſſage, it was meet for Dogs ; he anſwered, 


Tra, but not fir a King to ſend. 
He ſaid, Men provide fer their Living, but nat 


He ſaid, It was the ſame Fault to give to them 
that deſerved nothing, as not to give to them that do. 

* He faid, As Houſes where there is Plenty of 
Meat are full of Mice, ſo the Bedies of ſuch as eat 
much, 2 of Diſeaſes. 

At a Feaſt, one giving him a great Cup full of 
Wine, he threw it away, for which being blamed, 
FI had drunk it, faith he, nat only the Il ine would 

ave been loſt, but I alſo. 

m Being demanded what was hardeſt, he anſwer- 
ed, To know ourſelves, for we conſtrue moſt Things 
according to our own Partiality. 

He ſaid, Medea was a wiſe Woman, and not 
a Witch, who by Labour and Exerciſe corroborated 
the Bodies of effeminate Perſons, whence aroſe the 
Fable, that ſbe could renew Age. 

To one that profeſſed himſelf a Philoſopher, but 
argued litigiouſly, he ſaid, hy do you ſpoil the beſt 
Part of Philoſophy, yet would be thought a Philoſopher ? 

P Queſtioning one of thoſe young Men that fol- 
lowed him, he was ſilent; whereupon Diogenes, 
Do you not think, ſaith he, it belongs to the ſame 
Man to know when to ſpeak, and when to held his 
Peace? 

T Being demanded how a Man ſhould live under 
the Authority of Superiors; as we do by Fire, ſaith 
he, not too near, leſt it burn ; not too far off, leſt we 


r Secing ſome Women talk privately together, 


he ſaid, the Aſp borrows Poiſon from the Viper. 
A certain Athenian asking him why he lived 


* Being demanded what was the heavieſt Burden 
the Earth bears, he anſwered, An ignorant Man. 

t An Aftrologer in the Forum, diſcourſing to the 
People, and ſhewing them in a Tablet the Erratick 
Stars ; No, faith Diogenes, it - w the Stars that 
err, but theſe, pointing to the People. 

v Bei 8 Men are the moſt noble; 
They, faith he, who contemn Wealth, Glory, and 
Pleaſure, and over-maſter the. Contraries to theſe, 
Poverty, Ignominy, Pain, Death. 

Seeing the — of Anaximenes, carrying 
many Goods, he demanded to whom they belong- 
ed ; they anſwered, to Anaximenes. Is be nat a- 
Hamed, replied Diogenes, to have ſo much Houſhold 
Stuff, and yet not be Maſter of himſelf ? : 

* He ſaid, Virtue dwelleth neither in a rich City, 
nor 2 Houſe. 2. 

He ſaid, Poverty is a ſelf-taught Help to Philo- 
ſephy ; for what Philoſophy endeavours to per ſiua de 
by Words, Poverty enforceth in Practice. 
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To a wicked Man reproaching him for his Po- Tchthyas. 
3 I never knew, ſaith he, any Man punibed The Geay. 8 
overty, but mam for Wickednefs. The Leopard. 
a He called Poverty a ſelf-inſtrufting Virtue. The Athenian People. 
d To one that reproached him with Poverty; Policy. 
IVhat mean you, ſaith he? Poverty never made a Etbict Art. 
Tyrant, Riches many. ; Of Riches. 
© Alexander ſeeing him aſleep in his Tub, ſaid, rotick. 
O Tub full of Wiſdom. The Philoſopher riſing up, Theodorus, 
anſwered, Great King, FHypfias. 
Ariftarchus. 


One Drop of Fortune's better far, 
Than Tubs replete with Wiſdom are. 


45 8 


ragedies, 7. vix. 


To whom a Stander-by replied, Helena. 
| T hyeft cs, 
One Drop of Wiſdom, Fortunes Seas excells, Hercules. 
In unwiſe Souls Misfortune ever dwells. N 
edea. 
Seeing an old Woman painted, F this be for Chry/ippus. 
the Living you are deceived, faith he, if for the Dead, OEdipus. | 
make Haſte to them. Soficrates and Satyrus affirm, that none of theſe 


To one bewailing his own Misfortune, as that were written by Drogenes ; the I 


ragedies $tatyrus 


he ſhould not die in his own Country, Be of Com- aſcribes to Philiſcus of gina, Socton affirmeth 
fort, faith he, the Way to the next World is alike in theſe only to have been written by Diogenes, 


every Place. Of Jirtue. 

f Having a great Pain in his Shoulder which Of Good. 
troubled him much, one ſaid to him in Deriſion, rotick. 
Why doſt thou not die, Diogenes, and free thyſelf The Poor. 
from this Miſery ? He anſwered, It is fit thy The Tolerant. 
ſhould live, who know how to order their Life ; for The Leopard. 
you who know not what to do or ſay, it it a conveni-= Caſſander. 
ent Time to die. | Cepbalio. 

He uſed to ſay, Ariſtotle dineth when Philip Philiſcus, 
pleaſeth, but Diogenes when it ＋ Diogenes. Ariftarchus, 

> At Corinth, ſeeing Dionyſrus the younger, who Siſipbus. 
was depoſed from the Kingdom of Sicily, This is a Ganymede. 

Life, faith he, you deſerve not, you merit rather no? Chrias, and'Epiftles. 


to live here freely and without Fear, but at home in 
perpetual Impriſonment. 

i To fome who commended Plato, he ſaid, hat 
hath he done worthy Commendation, having profeſſed 
Philoſophy ſo long, yet never moved any to Grief. 


CHAP. VIL 
His Death. 


HE = died, as Demetrius ſaith, at Corinth, about 
90 Years old, the fame Day that Mexander 
died at Babylon ; which, according to lian, was 
the ſeventh of Thargelion, in the firſt Year of the 
114th Olympiad. | | 
The Manner of his Death is variouſly related. 
Eubulus faith, he lived to his End with Teniades, 
and was buried by his Sons. As he hy ſick, 1+ 
niades asked him how he would be buried ; he an- 
ſwered, with his Face downward ; Xeniades de- 
manding the Reaſon, Becauſe, faith he, all Things 
will be turned upſide down ; alluding, faith Laertius, 
to the Greatneſs of the Macedonians, who not long 


To one demanding how he might take the great- 
eſt Revenge upon his Enemy, he anſwered, 5 be- 
ing goed and virtuous yourſelf. 

In commending his Maſter Antiſtbenes, he 
would ſay of him, Of Rich, he made me Poor; 
and inſtead of a fair Houſe, made me live in a Tub. 


E. 
His Mritings. 


Or the Writings aſcribed to him are theſe, 


Dialogues. before were a poor inconſiderable People, Some 
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repott 


| 0 
that being near Death, h 
his Body ſhould be left unburied, that the wild where he lived, they found him covered. They 
might of him, or be thrown into a did nat imagine it was Sleep, by Reaſon of his great 
and a little Duft be caſt over it ; or thrown Wakefulneſs ; but immediately putting back his 
Dunghill, that he might benefit his Bre- Cloak, perceived he was dead. Hereupon there 


ike faith, that being ſick to Death, he threw him; they fell from Words to Blows ; but the Ma- 
himſelf down from a Bridge which was near the giſtrates and great ones of the City, came them- 
Gymnaſium, and ordered the Keeper of the Pale- ſelves and buried him by the Gate which leads to 
fira to take his Body and throw it into the River Ibm. Over the Sepulchre they placed a Column, 
Jliſſus. : and upon it a Dog cut out of Parian Stone, Af- 
Others affirm, he died of a Surſeit of raw Fleſh ; terwards his own Countrymen honoured him with 
that he ſtop'd his own Breath; others, that many brazen Statues, bearing this Inſcription ; 

cutting a Cuttle-fiſh in Pieces to throw it to A 
it bit aſunder a Nerve in his Foot, whereof he died. Time doth the ftrongeft Braſs decay; 

Others affirm, he died as he was going to the Diogenes, thou ne er canſt die, 
Olympick Games : Being taken with a Fever, he be to content the ready May 
ly down by the Way, and would not ſuffer his To following Ages didft deſery. 
Friends to carry him ; but fitting under the Shade | 
of the next Tree, ſpoke thus to them; This Night Laertius reckons five of this Name; the fir/? of 
I ſhall be Victor, or vanquiſhed ; if I overcome the Apollonia, a Natural Philoſopher. 
Fever, I will come to the Games ; if not, I muſt go The ſecond, a Sicionian. 
10 the other World, and drive it away by Death. T he third this. 

Antiſthenes ſaith , his Friends were of Opinion The fourth a Stoick of Seleucia. 
he ſtopp'd his own Breath; for coming, as they The b of Tarſis. 


n Var, hiſt, 8. 1% © Laert. a. 77. 
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Onimus was a Siruciian v, Diſciple to Dioge- ed his Maſter in the Opinion that he was mad. 
| nes ; he was firſt Servant to a Money-changer, He was a Perſon eloquent and learned, mentioned 
to whom MXeniades, who bought Diogenes, often by Meander in his Hippocramus ; of ſo great Con- 
coming, he was fo taken with the Worth and Vir- ftancy, that he contemned all Glory for Virtues 
tue of the Perſon, that he counterfeited himſe!f Sake. He wrote ſome Things, which at firſt A 
mad, and threw all the Money from off the Table, pearance ſeemed ludicrous, but contained deep 
whereupon his Maſter turning him away, he betook rious Senſe.; as of Appetites, two Books, and a Pro- 
himſelf to Diogenes, "He followed'"likewiſe Crates treptich, 
the Cynick, and others of tltat Sect, which confirm- 


p Lacrt. 6. 82. 


 ONESICRITUS. 


0 1 of YEgina; or, according to Iſcut, who ſtaid there likewiſe for the ſame Reaſon. 
emetrius, an Mypalæan; he had two Sons ; ly, the Father himſelf went, and was ſo much 
he ſent the Younger, named Androffbenes, to T. taken with Diogenes, that he became a ſedulous 
theng, who hearing Diogenes, would not Auditor of him, as his two Sons were. ; 

thence, 'Hereupor he ſofit the Elder, named Phi- He was eſtremed amongſt the moſt eminent Dif- 


un * cipks 
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Ciples of Diogenes. Laertius compares him with 


Xenophon ; one fought under Cyrus, the other un- 
der Alexander. One wrote the Inſtitution of Cy- 


”—— 
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rus ; the other the Praiſe of Alexander. The: 
Stiles alſo were very like. 7 = 


—_— 
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6 vas a Theban, Son of Aſcondas ; he was 
likewiſe reckoned amongſt the moſt eminent of 
Diagenes's Diſciples ; yet Hippobotus ſaith, he was 
not a Diſciple of Drogenes, but of Bryſo the Achean. 

He flouriſhed about the 113th Olympiad. An- 
ti/thenes, in his Succeſſions, ſaith, that being at a 
Tragedy where Telephus was repreſented carrying 
a Basket in a ſordid Condition, he betook himſelf 
to the Cynical Philoſophy, and felling all his Eſtate 
(for he was very rich, having gotten together above 
two hundred Talents) he diſtributed it amongſt the 
Citizens, and was ſo conſtant a Profeſſor of this 
Philoſophy, that Philemon, the Comick Poet, takes 
Notice thereof in theſe W ords, 


By him in Summer a thick Coat was worn. 
In M inter time (ſo temperate) a torn. 


Diocles faith, Diogenes perſuaded him to part 
with his Eſtate, and to throw all the Money he 
had left into the Sea; and that the Houſe of Crates 
was from Alexander, that of Hipparchia his Wife, 
from Philip. Some of his near Friends that came 
to him to diſſuade him from this Courſe of Life, 
he beat away, for he was of a reſolute Spirit, 

Demetrius the Magneſian, ſaith, he depoſited ſome 
Money in the Hands of a Banker, with this Con- 
dition, that if bis Sons betook themſelves to any Ci- 
vil Employments, it ſhould be repaid again, but 1. to 
Philoſophy, it ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the Peo- 
ple, for as much as a Philoſopher ſtands in need of 
nothing. 

Erataſtbenes relates, that having a Son named 
Paſicles, by his Wife Hipparchia, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Man's Eſtate, he brought him to the Houſe 
ef a young Maid that was his Slave, ſaying, This 
is @ hereditary Matrimony to ; but thoſe who 
commit Adultery are, according to the Tragedians, 
puniſhed with Baniſhment or Death ; thoſe who keep 
Concubines were, according to the Comedians, by 
Luxury and Drunkenneſs, tranſported to Madneſs. 

Paſicles, the Diſciple to Euclid, was his Brother. 

He ſaid, tis not poſhble to find a Man without 
a Fault, for in every Pomegranat there is at leaſt one 
Grain corrupt. 

Having diſpleaſed Nicodromus a Lutiniſt, he beat 
him black and blue; whereupon he paſted a Piece 
of Paper on his Forchead, wherein was written, 
Nicodromus did this. . 


s Laert. 6. $5. 10, 


Parts, for you ſhall ſoon ſee theſe Deriders furyried 


He was exceedingly invectire againſt common 
Women, 

He reproved Demetrius Phalereus for ſendi 
Bread and Wine to him, ſaying, I wiſh the Feun- 
tains alſo produced Bread, intimating, that he lived 
with Water, 

The Athenian Magiſtrates blamed him for wear. 
ing a long Robe; will ſbew you, Theophraſtus, 
ſays he, in the ſame Attire; which they not be- 
lieving, he brought them to a Barber's Shop, where 
he was fitting to be trimm'd. 

At Thebes, being beaten by the Maſter of the 
Gymnaſium, or as others, at Corinth by Euthycrates, 
he laughed, ſaying, 

He by the Foot him drew, | 
And ver the Threſhold threw. 


Zeno in his Chiras ſaith, he ſowed a Sheep-ihin 
upon his Cloak, to appear the more deformed. He 


was of a very unhandſome Look, and whilſt he 
diſcourſed, laughed. 


He uſed to lift up his Hands and ſay, Be 7 
Courage, Grecians, both for the Eyes and all other 


by Sickneſs, and proclaiming you happy, blame 
own Slathfulneſs. 

He ſaid, we ought ſo long to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
until the Leaders of the Army ſeem to be Horſe- 
drivers. | 

He ſaid, who lived with Flatterers were for- 
ſaken Perſons, living like Sheep amidſt Wolves, nor 
with thoſe who wiſh'd them well. 

Perceiving he drew nigh to Death, he looked up- 
on himſelf, ſay ing, | 


— Gf of ties cx, off Bind 
77 the next Warld, thou whom old Age dub bend? 


for he was crooked thro” Age. 6 

To Alexander, asking, whether he would that 
his Country ſhould be reſtored, or not; To what 
End, faith he, ſeeing there will come perhaps another 
Alexander and depoputate it. He ſaid, Contenip! of 
Glory and Want were his Country, which were mt 
ſubje& to Fortune, and that he was Countryman 
to Diogenes, not fearing any Body. : 
Coming into the Forum, where he bebeld ſome 
buying, others ſelling, * Theſe, faith he, think them- 


| & Stob. Ser. 5. 


I ſelves 


part VIE. 


ſelves happy in Employments contrary to one another, 
but 1 think myſelf happy in having nothing to do ei- 
Way. . 
* 4 Man followed by a great many Pa- 
nſites, Young Man, ſaith he, I am ſorry to ſee you 
fo much alone. 
He ſaid, we ought not to accept Gifts from all 
Men, for Virtue w_ not to be maintained by Vice. 
Seeing at Delphi a golden Image of Phryne the 
Curtezan, he cried out, This is a Trophy of the 
Grecian Intemperance. 
Seeing a young Man highly fed and fat, Unhappy 
Youth, faith he, do not fortify your Priſon. 


— — — 
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He faid, He gained Glory, not by bis Riches, but 
his Poverty. | 

To ane, demanding what he ſhould get by Phi- 
loſophy : You will learn, ſaith he, to open your Purſe 
eaſily, and give readily, not as you do now, turning 
away, delaying and trembling, as if you had the Palſey. 

He ſaid, Mem hnow not how much a Wallet, a 
Meaſure ef Lupines, and Security of Mind is worth. 

he Epiſtles of Crates are extant, wherein, ſaith 

Laertins, he writes excellent Philoſophy, in Stile 
reſembling Plato. He wrote Tragedies likewiſe, 
full of deep Philoſophy. 

He died old, and was buried in Beta. 


t Serm. 16. 


* — 


M* trocles was Diſciple of Crates, Brother to 
Hipparchia. He firſt heard Theophraſtus the 
Piripatetick, &c. afterwards apply'd - himſelf to 


Crates, and became an eminent Philoſopher. 
He burnt, as Hecaton faith, his W ritings, ſaying, 


Theſe are the Dreams of wild fantaſtiet Youth. 


He burnt likewiſe the Dictates of his Maſter 
Vulcan come hither, Venus needs thy Aid. 


. 


He ſaid, Of Things, ſome are purchaſed by Me. 
ney, as Houſes; ſome by Time and Diligence, as 
Learning : Riches are hurtful, i not rightly apply d. 

He died old, he ſtrangled himſelf. 

Of his Diſciples are remembered Theombrotus and 
Cleomenes. Demetrius of Alexandria was Auditor 
of Theombrotus ; Trmarchus of Alexandria, and E- 
chicles of Epheſus were Diſciples of Cleamenes. Echi- 
cles heard alſo Theombretus, from whom came Me- 
nedemus, of whom hereafter, Amongſt theſe was 
alſo Menippus of Sinoppe. | 


FJ 'Pparchia was likewiſe taken with the Diſ- 
courſes of thoſe Cynicks ; ſhe was Sifter to 
Metracles ; they were both Maronites. She fell in 
Love with Crates, as well for his Diſcourſe as man- 
ner of Life, from which none of her Suitors, by 
their Wealth, Nobility or Beauty, could divert 
her, but that ſhe would beſtow herſelf upon Crates, 
threataing her Parents, if they would not ſuffer her 
to marry him, ſhe would kill herſelf. Hereupon 
her Parents went to Crates, deſiring him to diſ- 
ſuade her from this Reſolution ;z which he endea- 
voured, but not prevailing, went away, and brought 
all the little Furniture of his Houſe and ſhewed her, 
This, faith he, is your Husband, That the Furniture 
of yeur Houſe ; conſider upon it, for you cannot be 
mine unleſs you follow the ſame Courſe of Life. She 
immediately took him, and went up and down with 
him, and in publick, oursyirs]o, and went along 
with him to Feaſts, "I 
v 


e 


At a Feaſt of Lyſmachus ſhe met Theodorus the 
Atheiſt, with whom ſhe argued thus, I that, which 
if Theodorus do, be not unjuſtly done, neither is it 
unjuſtly done if Hipparchia do the ſame 5; but Theo- 
dorus, if be ftrike bimſelf, doth not unjuſtly, there- 
fare Hipparchia doth not unjuſtly if ſhe ftrite Theo- 
dorus ; Theodorus anſwered nothing, only plucked 
her by the Coat, which ſhe wore not like a Wo- 
man, but after the manner of the Cynicks ; whereat 
Hrpparchia was nothing moved; whereupon he ſaid, 


Her Webb and Loom 
She left at Home. 


1 did, faith ſhe, Theodorus, and I think have 
not erred in chuſing to beflow os N which I 
* ſhould have ſpent in Weaving, on Philoſe phy. 
Much more, ſaith Laertius 73 Herlag to Ber. 


6. 96, 


ENI P. 


na n 


MENIPPU 5 


MM Enippus was a Cynick, ” a Phoenician by birth, Nenia's. 


Servant by Condition, as Achaichus affirms, Teſtaments. 
Diaocles faith, his Father was of Pontus, called Bate. Epiſtles, in the Perſons of the Gods. 
Menippus for Acquiſition of Riches went to Thebes, wo Natural Philoſophers, Mathematiciang 
and was made free of that City. He wrote nothing and Grammarians. 


ſerious, all his Books being full of Mirth, not un- Of Epicurus. 

like the Writings of Meleager. Hermippus ſaith, 

he was named Hemerodani/ta, the Daily Uſurer, Laertius reckons Six of this Name. The fit 
for he put out Money to Merchants upon Intereſt, wrote the Lydian Story, and epitomiz'd Xanthy, 
and took Pawns ; at laſt being cheated of all his The ſecond this. | 
Goods, he hanged himſelf. The third, a Sophiſt, of Caria. 

Some ſay the _— — are Cheb to him vo | 208 fourth, a = 2 . 
writ by Dienyſius and Zopyrus, Colophonians, whic h and fixth Painters, mentioned 
being & 9:9." they gave to him as a Perſon diſ- eld 1 
poſed that Way; they are reckoned thirteen. | 


w Laert. 6. 39. 
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Enedemus * was Diſciple of Colotes, of Lamp- He went thus attired, I dark Gown to bis Heels, 
ſacum. He proceeded, as Hippobotus relates, girt with a Purple Girdle; upon his Head an Ar- 
to ſo great Extravagance, that he went up and down cadian Hat, on which were woven the Twelve Signs, 
in the Habit of the Furies, declaring he was come tragick Buskins, a long Beard, in bis Hand an Abe 
from the World below to take Notice of ſuch as Staff Hitherto of the Cynicks, 

offended, and that he was to return thither to give 


u Laert, 6, 1024 
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THE EIGHTH PART, 
Containing the Stock Philoſophers. 
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CHAP. I. 
His Country, Parents, firſt Studies. 


Cynicks, Zeno was the Author 

who having firſt been a Scholar of Crates, 
and afterwards a of other Philoſophers, at 
laſt inſtituted this new Set. * He was born at 
Cittium, a Greek Sea-town, in the Iſle of Cyprus, 
with > a lock'd Haven, inhabited by Pbæsicians, 
whence © he ſometimes was termed the Pbænician. 
His Father was called Aua by ſome Demeas, 
a Merchant, whence was objected to Zeno the Ob- 
ſcurity of his Birth ami Country, as being a Stran- 
ger, and of mean Parentage, whereof he was ſo 
tar from being aſhamed, that © be refuſed to be 
made a Citizen of Athens, as conceiving it to be an 
undervaluing of his own Country ; infomuch as 
when * he contributed to a Bath in Athens, and his 
Name was inſcribed upon a Pillar with the Title of 
Philoſopher, he deſired they would add a Cittican. 
Zens (as Hecaton and ws Tyrius relate) 
enquiring of the Oracle what Courſe he ſhould take 
to lead the beſt Courſe of Liſe, was anſwered, that 
he ſhould converſe with the Dead ; whereupon he 
. addited himſelf to the Reading of ancient Authors. 
* Herein he was not a little furthered by his Fa- 
A Laert, 5. 1. | Bb. 24. 
& 2. k Lact, 18 11 


Na from the 


i Lact, 7. 2. 


c Suid. '4 Cie. Tuſc. queſt. 5. c. 12. 


ther, who, as Demetrius ſaith, trading frequent! 
to Athens, brought him as yet but very young, —4 
ny Secratical Books, which excited in him a great 
Affection to ing. 

i Being now ſeventeen (or as Perſeus twenty two) 
Years old, he took a Voyage to Athens, carried 
thither as well by his particular Inclination to Phi- 
loſophy, as by his Buſineſs, which was to ſell ſome 
Purple that he had brought out of Pbænicia. He 
took along with him a hundred Talents, and having 
fold his Merchandiſe, applied himſclf to Philoſophy, 
yet continued to lend his Money out to Merchants 
upon Intereſt, ſo to improve his Stock. 

Some affirm his Ship was caſt away in the Pire- 
um, which News being brought him to Athens, he 
ſeemed nothing at all moved, but only faid, Tb 
deft well, Fortune, to drive me into a Gown; or as 
Seneca, Fortune commands me to fludy Philoſophy 


ES That being troubled at the Loſs 
City of Athens, and 


of his Ship, he went up to the 

fitting in a Bookſeller's Shop, read a Piece of Xens- 
phon's Commentaries, wherewith being much pleaſed, 
he asked the Bookſeller where ſuch Men lived; 


e Plat. de rep, State, tl. 


g Lert. 


K Plat. de otil. cap, ex inimic, I Lact, ibid, 
8 8 


Crates 
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Crates by 


Chance paſſed by, the BookſcIler pointed 


to him, ſaying, Follow that "i -y x 


and from that Time forward, became a Diſciple 
Crates. 7 


C HA. II. 
Of his Maſters. 


"7 Eno" thus changing the Courſe of His Life, ap- 

plied himſclf to Crates, * being apt to Philoſo- 
phy, but more modeſt than ſuited with the Cyni- 
cal Sect. Which Crates to remedy, gave him a 
Pot full of Pottage to carry through the Cetamick ; 
and perceiving him to hide it, as ?ſhamed, with 
his Coat, he. ſtruck the Pot with his Stick and 
broke it. Zens running away, all wet, What, 
ſaid he, are you running away, little Phoenician ? 
No body hurt ya. He made a little hollow Cover 
of a Pot, in which he carried the Money of his 
Maſter Crates, that it might be in Readineſs when 
he went to buy Meat, Thus he lived a while 
with Crates, during which Time he writ his Book 
of the Commonwealth, whence ſome jeſting, ſaid, 
it was written under the Dog's Tail. 

At laſt deſerting Crates, he applied himſelf to 
Stilpo ® the Megarick Philoſopher. Apallonius Tyrius 
faith, That taking hold of his Cloak to pluck him 
away from Stilpa, he ſaid, O Crates, the Handles 
by which the Philcſophers are to be taken hold of, are 
their Ears; lead me by theſe your Way, or elſe, 
thi” you conſtrain my Body to be with you, my Mind 
will be with Stilpo. With Srilpe he remained ten 
Years. | 
From Stilpo he went to Xemocrates, being ſo 
well ſatisfied with the Inſtruction of theſe two Ma- 
ſters, that he faid, Hz made @ very good Viynge 
when he was ſhipwreck'd 5 tho* others apply it to 
his living with Crates. | [21 
le afterwards applied himſelf to Diadorus Cro- 
nus, as Hippobotus avers, under whom he ſtudied 
Dialectick, to which Science he was ſo much ad- 
dicted, that v when a certain Philoſopher of that 
Sect had informed him of Teven Species of DialeQi 
in that Fallacy which is called the Mower, he ask- 
ed him 'what he was to give him for his Rewatd, 
the Philoſopher demanded an hundred Piedes of Sil- 
ver; Zens (fo much was he affected to Learning) 
gave him two hundred. | 

1 Laſtly, notwithſtanding that he had made a 
great Progreſs in Philoſophy, he heard Polemon, 
whoſe Doctrine was again Pride ; whereupon' Po- 


lemon told him, Zeno, I am not ignorant tat you to this Effect, alledged by was Tyr ius. 
ly in Ambuſh, and eame fly into my Garden (as the * N e le, 
Pheentcrans uſe) to fleal away Learning. 1 | ; 
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His School, and Inſtitution of a Sect. 


H Aving been long a Hearer of others, he at laſt 
thought fit to communicate the Learn 


which be had received and improved. To the 
End he made Oftbice of the TWrian gba, the painted 
Watt, * ſo named from the Pictures of Nuhg et 
otherwiſe called Piſianactia. Here he conſtantly 
walked and diſcourſed, reſolving to ſettle there, 
and make the Place as full of Tranquillity as it hag 
been before of Trouble: For, in the Time of the 
thirty T'yrants, near 1400 Citizens were there put 
to Death. | 4 3 

Hither reſorted a great many Diſciples to him, 
who were at firſt calied Zenonians, as Epicure af. 
firmeth, from their Maſter, afterwards from the 
Place where he taught, Stoicks, as Eratoſt benet in 
his eighth Book of ancient Comedy ; adding, that 
not long before, ſome Poets that lived there were 
called Storcks alſo, upon which Occaſion the Name 
was very well known. | — 

He was ſubtile in Diſquiſition and Diſpute. 

He diſputed earneſtly with Philo the Dialectick, 
and exerciſed himſelf together with him; ſo that 
Zeno the youmper admired him no leſs than his Ma- 
ſter Diodorus. | 

He firſt ſeemeth (faith * Laertius) to have { a 
Bound to the Looſeneſs and Extravagance of Pro- 
poſitions: But of this more, when we come to 
ſpeak of his Which by Reaſon of it 
largeneſs, we remit to the End of his Life, 


CHAP. IV. 

What Houners were confert ell upon lin. 
22. by the F Which he taught, 

and the -PraQtice- of his Life conſormable to 
that Doctrine, gain d fo high an Eſtimation amongſt 
the Athenians, that * they depoſited the Keys of the 
City in his Hands, as the only® Perſon fit to be en- 
truſted with their Liberties, His Name was likewiſe 
much honoured by his dn 'Country-men, as well 
thoſe at Cypru: 


;- 4 'thoſe wholived at Sides. 

| thoſe 'who honouredand favoured: Zam, 
was Hutigemus Gmotus King of Macedonia, a Prince 
no leſs eminent for his Virtue than his Greatnek, 
much efteem'd Mm, and as 'often- as be went io 
Athens, heard him. He ſent many times to invite 
him to come to him, umongſt the reſt, one Letter 


" as 


8 
, * 5 LE . 
- 
* * * King 


Part VIIE. 
King Autigonus to Zena the Philoſopher, Health. 
Think that I exceed you in Fortune and Glory ; but 
I in Learning and Diſcipline, and that perfeft Fe- 
licity which you have attained, I am exceeded by you. 
IVcrefore I thought. it expedient to writs to you, that 
you will come tome, aſſuring myſelf you wil! not deny it. 
Uſe all Means therefore to come to us, and know that 
you are not to infirut? me only, but all the Macedo- 
nians. For, he who teacheth the King of Macedania, 
and guideth him to Virtue, it is evident that he doth 
Ftewiſe inſtruct all bis Subjects in Virtue ; for ſuch 
as is the Prince, ſuch, for the moſt Part, are thoſe 
who live under his Government. 


Zeno anſwered thus, 


To King Antigonus, Zeno, Health. 
Much efteem your earneſt Deſire of Learning, in 
1 that A at Peg, ; — A which 
erteth Manners, but that true Diſcipline which 
conferreth Profit, avoiding that generally commended 
Pleaſure which effeminates the Souls of ſome young 
Men. It is manifeſt, that you are inclined to Gene- 
rofuty, not only by Nature, but by Choice. A generous 
Nature, with indifferent Exerciſe, aſſiſted by a Ma- 

er, may eaſily attain to perfect Virtue. B 
very infirm of Body, by reaſon of my Age, for I am 
fourſcore Years old, and therefore not able to come 
to you ; yet I will ſend you ſome of my Con-Diſciples, 
icho, in thoſe Things that concern the Soul, are no- 
thing inferior to me; in thoſe of the Body, are much 
ſuperior to me ; of whom, if you make uſe, you will 

want nothing conducing to perfect Beatitude. 


Thus Zens abſolutely refuſed to go to Antigenus, 
but ſent him his Diſciple Perſeus, Son of Demetri- 
us, a Cittizan, (who flouriſhed in the 130th Olym- 
piad, Zeno being then very old) and Philonides a 
Theban, both mentioned by Epicurus in his Epiſtle 
to 4ri/obulus, as having been with Antigonus. 


CHAP. u. 
His Apopbthegms. 


(JF Þis 4pophrbegms are remembred theſe: Of a 
Man very finely dreſs'd, ſteppin . 
rt, 


Kennel, He doth nat care for the 

becauſe he cannot ſee his Face in it. | 

A certain * Cynick came to him to borrow Oyl, 
ſaying be had none left; Zens deny'd him, and as 
he was going away, Now, faith be, con/ider which 
ef us two are the more impudent. 

” Cremonides, whom he much affected, and Cle- 


anthes ſitting down beſide him, he aroſe ; whereat 


Cleanthes wondering, I have heard good Phyſicians 
2, that the beft Remedy for Tings 
U Lact, 7. 17. w Laert. 7. 18, | 
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Two fitting. by him at a Feaſt, he that was next 
him hit the other with his Foot; Zens hit him that 
was next him with his Knee, and turning him to him, 
What then think ym, faith Le, that you have done 
to him that fits below you. 

To one that loved the Company of Boys, Nei- 
ther have thoſe Maſters, ſaith he, any Mit, who con- 
wy always with Boys, nor the Boys themſelves. 

e ſaid, that elegant Speeches were like 4exan- 
drian Silver, fair to the Eye, and figur'd like Mo- 
ney, but not a Whit of the more Value. Speeches 
which are otherwiſe, he likened to Attick Tetra- 
drachmes, which had a rough Stamp, but were of 
greater Value. | 

Arifto, his Diſciple, diſcourſing many Things 
fooliſhly, ſome petulantly, others confidently, 7: 
cannot be, ſaith he, but your Father was drunk when 


you were begot ; whereupon himfclf being very con- 


Ciſe of Speech, he called him the Talker. 

* To a great Eater, who left nothing for thoſe 
that eat with him, he cauſed a great Fith to be ſet 
before him, and immediately to be taken away ; 
the other looking upon him, I bat, ſaith he, do you 
think your Companions ſuffer every Day, ſeeing that 
you cannot ſuffer my Greedineſs once? 

A young / Man, who queſtioned ſomething more 

riouſly than ſuited with his Age, he brought him 
to a Glaſs, and bad him look in it, and then ask'd 
him, whether be thought that Quęſtion agreed with 
that Face ? 

To one that ſaid he difliked many Things of 
Antiſthenes's Writing, he brought his Chria of So- 
pbocles, and asked him, if there were any Thing 
therein excellent ? The other anſwer'd, be knew not. 
Are you not aſhamed then (replied Zeno) if Antiſthe- 
nes have ſaid any thing ill, you ſelect and remember 
that ; but if any excellent, you are ſo far from re- 
membring, as not to mind it 

of Philoſophers 


To one that faid the 8 
were ſhort, You ſay very true, ſaith he, ſo ſbould 
their very Syllables be, as much as is poſſible. 


One ſaying of Polemen, that he propoſed ſome 


Things, and faid others. He frowning ſaid, II bat 


Rate do you ſet upon Things that are given? 

He Arg Diſputant ſhould have the Voice 
and Lungs of a Comedian, but not the Loudnc ſs. 

To thoſe that ſpeak well, he faid, we ſhould al- 
low a Place to hear, as to skilful Artificers to ſee ; 
on the other ſide. the Hearer muſt fo attend to what 
is ſpoken, that he take no Time to cenſure. 

To a young Man that ſpoke much, Your Ears, 
faith he, are fallen into your T ongue. | 

Toa hand Youth, who ſaid that he thought 
that in his Opinion, a wiſe Man ought not to love, 
Notbing, ſaith he, will be more unhappy to you that 
are ane 


He faid, that moſt Philoſophers are in many 
things Fools, in trivial and vulgar Ignorant. 
y Laert, 4. 
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He prononnced that of Capeeia, who when one 
of his Diſciples began to grow high, beating him, 
he ſaid, Right is not placed in great, but great in 
right. 

o a young Man diſcourſing with much Con- 
fidence, Young Man, taith he, I ſhculd be leath to 
tell you my Thoughts. 

A Youth of Rhodes, handſome and rich, but re- 
fractory to him; not enduring, he bad him firſt 
fit in a dirty Seat, that he might dirty his Gown ; 
next placed him among the Beggars, that he might 
converſe with them and their Rags, until at laſt 
the young Man went away. 

He ſaid, that nothing is more unſcemly than 
Pride, eſpecially in young Men. 

He faid, that we muſt not only commit to Me- 
mory, Speeches and Words, as thoſe who make 
ready ſome Diſh of Meat, but apply it, and make 
Uſe of it in our Minds. 

He faid, that young Men muſt uſe all Modeſty 
in their Walking, in their Behaviour, and in their 
Garments, often repeating thoſe Verſes of Euripides 
concerning Capanæus. 


He was not puft up with his Store, 
Nor thought himſelf above the Poor. 


He ſaid, nothing was more alienate from the 
Comprehenſion of Sciences, than Poetry; and that 
we need nothing more than Time. 

Being ask'd, Ibo is a Friend? he anſwer'd, 
My other ſelf. . 

Having taken his Servant in a Theft, he beat 
him; the Fellow ſaid, It was his Deſtiny to ſteal; 
and to be beaten, ſaid he. 

He ſaid, that Beauty is the Sweetneſs of the Voice, 


or, according to ſome, he call'd it, The Four of 


Beauty. 

Seeing the Servant of one of his Companions 
black and blue with Stripes, I ſee, faith he, the 
Fruits of your Anger. 

To one that ſmelled ſweet of Ointments, hs 
7 it, faith he, that ſmells ſo effeminately ? 

To Dionyſius ſirnamed s a dere the Retractor, 
who ask'd him, why he correfted all but bimſelf? 
becauſe, faith he, J do not believe yu. 

Toa young Man who ſpoke too freely, For this 
Reaſn, ſaith he, we have two Ears, and but one 
Tongue, that we ſhould hear much and ſpeak little. 

- He was invited to a Feaſt with other Philofo- 
ph rs, by the Ambaſſador of Antigonus (according 
to Laertius of Ptolomy) and whilſt of the reſt ev 
one amidſt their Cups made Oftentation of their 
Learning, he alone fat filent ; whereupon the Am- 


baſladors * him what they fhould ſay of him L 
ha 


to Antigonus, t which you ſee, ſaith he, for of all 
Things, is hardeſt te contain Speech. 
z Laert. 7. 24. Stob. Serm. 
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finds out all Things of himſelf ; for t 


fooliſh Things. 


ſalt Meat becauſe be bath flore of 


Deipn. 12. 
B Stob. Ser. 37. 


Plurt vint. 
Being demanded how he behav'd himſelf 
reviled, he faid, Ii an Ambaſſador Affi whe 
out Anſwer. f 
He changed the Verſes of Hefod thus, 


] bo good Advice obeys, of Men is beſt, 
Mxt, he who ponders all in his own Breaſt. 


For that Man (faith he) is better who can by 
good Advice, and make good Uſe thereof, than he wha 
latter hath 
only Underflanding, but the other Practice alſo, 

_ = Being demanded how it came to paſs, that be. 
ing very auſtere, he notwithſtanding was very chear- 
ful and merry at a Feaſt, he anſwered, Lupine,, 
tho in themſelves bitter, being fleeped, grow ſweet, 

He ſaid, it was better to flip with the Foot than 
with the Tongue. 

He ſaid, that to do well is no 2 Matter; 1 
begin well, depended on a ſmall Moment. 

This ſome aſcribe to Socrates. 

> One of the young Men in the Academy ſpeak- 
ing of fooliſh Studies, If you don't dip your Tongue 
in your Mind, ſaith Zeno, you will ſpeak many other 


© He accuſed many, ſaying, I ben they might take 
Pleaſure in Labour, they would rather go 10 the 
Cook's Shop for it. 

4 He ſaid, that we ſhould not affect Delicacy of 


Diet, not even in Sickneſs. | 


© Being demanded by one of his Friends, what 
Courſe he ſhould take to do wrong, Imagine, re- 
ply'd he, that I am always with you. 

f Being demanded whether a Man that doth 
wrong, may conceal it from God. No, faith be, 
nor he who thinketh it. 

To ſome that excuſed their Prodigality, ſaying, 
that they had Plenty, out of which they did it; 
Will you excuſe a Cook, ſaith he, + ouer- 

a 
Þ He ſaid that of his Diſciples, ſome were — 
Levers of Knowledge ; others Mtyopinet of 
Speaking. i 

i He com the Arts of Dialectict to juſt 
Meaſures filled, not with Wheat or any thing of 
Value, but with Chaff and Straw. | 

k He ſaid we ought not to enquire whether Ma 
belonged to great Cities, but whether they d:ſerved a 
great City. 5 b 

| Seeing a Friend of his too much taken up with 
the Buſineſs of his Land, Unleſs you loſe your Land, 
faith he, it well loſe you. 1 

= He faid, 4 Man muſt live not only to eat and | 
drink, but to uſe his Life for the obtaining a bop 

ife. 
8 being full of Wine, went to viſit him, 
and kiffing and embracing him as a drunken Man, 
© Stab, Ser. . 4 $tob. Ser. 17. G8 
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bad 


Part VIII. Z E 
bad him demand whatſoever he would, ſwearing 
chat he would give it him; Zenon anſwered, mgew- 
36; Lusoor, at once reproving his Vice, and taking 
care of his Health. 

o Stretching out the Fingers of his Right Hand, 
he ſaid, ſuch is Phantafie ; then contracting them 
a little, ſuch is Afſent ; then cloſing them quite, 
and ſhutting his Fiſt, ſuch is Comprehenſion ; then 
putting to it his left Hand, and ſhutting it cloſe and 
hard, ſuch (ſaith he) is Science, of which none ts 
capable but a wiſe Man. 


CHAP. YI 
His Death. 


p ZE NO having continued, according to Apollo- 

nius, Maſter of his School fifty-eight Years, 
and attained to the 98th of his Age, by the Com- 
putation of Laertius and 4 Lucian, (for that he 
lived but 72 Years, as ſome affirm upon the Teſti- 
mony of Perſeus, ſeems to be a Miſtake, ſeeing 
that his Letter to Antigonus was written in his 
goth Year) * in all which Time he was never mo- 
leſted by any Sickneſs ; died upon this Occaſion ; 
going out of the School, he fell and broke his Fin- 
ger, whereupon ftriking the Ground with his 
Hand, he ſaid, as Niobe in the Tragedy, I come, 
why do you call me? Or as others, Why do you 
drive me ? And going out, ſome fay, he imme- 
diately ſtrangled himſelf ; * others, that by little 
and little he famiſh'd himſelf. 

When the News of his Death came to Anti- 
genus, he broke forth into theſe Words, I bat a 
Spectacle have I loft and being demanded why he 
ſo much admired him, Becauſe, ſaid he, the I be- 
flowed many great Things upon him, he was never 
therewith exalted or dejectad. He ſent immediately 
Thraſo on Embaſly to the Athenians,” requeſting 
that would build him a Tomb in the Cera- 


mick, which the Athenians rmed, honouring 
him with this Decree. * 


| A DECREE. 


A Rrhenides being Archon, the Tribe of Acamantis 
having the fir Place in the Phrztaneum, the 
tenth Day of Maematterion, the three and twentieth 
of the fitting of the Phrytanaum, the Congregation 
Preſidents decreed thus : Hippo, Son of Crati- 
eles a Xympetean, and the reſt of the Preſidents, 
Thraſo, Son of Thrafo, an Anacean, declared; 
Whereas Zeno, Son of Mnaſeas, a Cittiean, hath 
Profeſſed Philoſophy many Years in this City, and in 
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a Pattern to the beft to imitate ; The People have 
thought fit ¶ good Fortune go along with it) to do Ho- 
nour to Zeno, Son of Mnaſeas the Cittiean, and to 
crown him with a Crown of Gold according to the 
Law, in Reward of his Virtue and Temperance, 
and to build a Tomb for him publictly in the Cera- 
mick, For the making of which Crown, and build- 
ing of the Tomb, the People ſhall make choice of 
Men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. This 
Decree the Scribe of the People ſhall write upon two 
Pillars, one whereof ſhall be placed in the Academy, 
the other in the Lyceum. The Charge of the Pil- 
lars, he who is Overſeer of the Publick Worts ſhall 
undertake to defray, by way of Rate, that all may 
know the Athenian People honour good Men bath 
alive aud dead. To take care of the building are 
appointed, Thraſo an Anacean, Philocles a Pyre- 
an, Phayirus an Anaphiftian, Medon an Acarnean, 
Micythus a Sympalletean. 


- * The Athenians cauſed likewiſe his Statue ia 
Braſs to be ſet up, as did alſo the Cittieans his 


Countrymen. Antipater the Sidonean beſtowed 
this Epitaph upon him : 


Here Zeno lies, who tall Olympus ſca”d, 
Not heaping Pelion on Ofla's Head, 
Nor by Herculean Labours ſo prevail d, 
But found out Virtue's Patk which thither led. 


Another Epigram was written upon him by X:- 
nodotus the Stoick, Diſciple of Diogenes : 


Zeno, thy Years to hoary Age were ſpent, 

Not with vain Riches, out with Self- content : 
A flout and conſtant Set deriv'd from thee, 
The Mother of nought-dreading Liberty : 


Phcenicia, whence thou iſſued/?, who con fight ? 
Thence Cadmus too, firſt taught Greece to 
write. 
CHAP. YU. 


His Perſon and Virtues. 


A concerning his Perſon, * Timotheus faith he 

was wry- neck d: Apollonius Tyrius, that he 
was lean, tall, and of a ſwarthy Complexion, whence 
ſtiled by ſome (as Cbryſippus) the Egyptian Sprig. 
His Look was ſad, grave, ſevere and frowning ; 
his Conſtitution not ſtrong, for which Reaſon Per- 
ſeus ſaith, he forbore to ſeaſt much. His ordinary 
Diet conſiſted in raw Food, eſpecially Figs both 
raw and dried, Bread and Honey, which he eat 


all other Things performed the Offce of a good Man, moderately, and a little ſweet Wine. 
encouraging thoſe young Men, who applied themſelues His tinence was ſuch, that When Perſæus, 
ta him, to Virtue and Temperance, leading himſelf who cohabited with him, brought a Sbe-Minſtrel 
« Life ſuitable to the Doctrine. which be profe to him, he immediately ſent her back. _ a 
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Notwithſtanding his Severity, he was very com- 
pla iſant, and often feaſted with King Antigonus, 
and meeting him ſometimes drunk, went along 
with him to Ariflecles the Muſician, to nightly 
Banquets and Plays, 

d Popular Oſtentation he avoided, by fitting in 
the loweſt Place; whereby he freed himſelf from 
the troubleſome Importunity of the other Part. 

< He never walked with more than two or three 
at once: Cleanthes ſaith, he many times gave Mo- 
ney to People that they would not trouble him, 
and throng about him. Being on a certain Time 
encompaſſed by a great Crowd, he ſhewed them a 
wooden Ball on the top of the Cloyſter, which for- 
merly belonged to an Altar; This, faith he, was 
once placed in the middle ; but, becauſe it is trou- 
bleſome, it is now laid aſide: I defire you would 
in like manner withdraw yourſelves, that you may 
be leſs troubleſome. 

He was ſo free from being corrupted by Gifts, 
that Democharis Son of Laches, defiring him to let 
him know what Buſineſs he would have to Anti- 
genus, promiſing to write about it, and aſſuring 
him, that Antigonus would furniſh him with what- 
ſoever he deſired ; he turned away from him, and 
would never after converſe with him. 

© He was fo humble, that he converſed with 
mean and ragged Perſons ; whence Timon : 


And for Companions gets of Servants Store, 
Of all Men the moſt empty, and maſt poor. 


He was moſt patient and frugal in his Houſhold 
Expence, ſomething inclining to the Sordidneſs of 
the Barbarians. Laeritus mentions one Servant 
that he had, Seneca avers he had none. 

f Whenſoever he reprehended any, it was co- 
vertly and afar off, as may appear by many of his 
Apophthegms. 
=, His Habit was mean, whence it was faid of 

im, 


Him nor the Winter's rigid Froft or Rain, 
The ſcorching Sun, or ſharp Diſeaſe can pain : 
Not like the common Sort of People he; 

But Day and Night bent on Philoſophy. 


The Comick Poets, unwittingly, - intending to 
diſcommend him, praiſe him ; as Philemon, in' his 
Comedy of Philoſophers, 


He Water drinks, then Broth and Herbs doth eat, 
To live, his Scholars teaching, without Meat. 


This ſome aſcribe to Poſidippus. 


N O. 98 Part VIIT, 
His Virtues were fo eminent, that they grew a 

laſt into a Proverb, Afore Continent than Zeno th, 

Philoſopher ; whence Poſidippus, | 


He Yer ten Days were ſpent, 


Zeno in Continence outwent. 


Indeed he excelled all Men in this kind of Vir. 


tue, and in Gravity, and, by Fove (addeth Lyer- 
tius) in Felicity likewiſe, 4 ( af 


CHAP. VIII. 
His Writings. 


H E wrote ſeveral Books, wherein ( ſaith eb Lay. 
tius) he ſo diſcourſed, as no Steict after him: 
Their Titles are theſe ; 

Of Commonwealth, written whilſt he was an 
Auditor of Crates, and (as Plutarch faith) much 
applauded ; the Scope whereof was this, That we 
ſhould not live in ſeveral Cities and Towns by diſtin 
Laws, but that we ſhould own all Men as wr 
Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens ; that their ſhould 
be one Manner of Life, and one Order, as one Flick 
which grazeth by equal Right in one Paſture, 

Of Appetite; or, of Human Nature. 

Of Paſſions. 


＋ | 
Of the Diſcipline of the Grecians, 
97 Stebe. 4 — 


Of Words. 
3.4 of "many 5. 
hearing Poetry. 

The Art. 

Solutions. 

Confutations., 

Memorials. 

The Morals of Crates. 

* Some, amongſt whom is Caſſius a Sceptian, re- 

rehended many Things in the Writings of Zens: 

Firſt, that in the beginning of his Commonwealth, 
he affirmeth, The Liberal Sciences to be of no Uſe. 

Again, That all wicked Men are Enemies among 
themſelves, and Slaves and Strangers, as well Fa- 
thers to their Children, as Brethren to Brethren. A- 
gain, That only good Men are Citizens, and Friends, 
and Kindred, and Children, as he affirmeth in bis 
Book of the Commonwealth. So that according to 
the Stoicks, Parents ſhould be Enemies to their 
dren, becauſe they are not wiſe. 


That 


a Laert. 1. ibid, b Laert. 7. 14. e Laert. ibid. d Laert, ibid, e Laer. ibid, f Laert, 7. 26, 8 Lert. 7. 
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That in his Commonwealth he would have 
to be in common. 

That no Temples, Courts of Judicature, nor 
public Schools, ſhould be built in a Commonwealth. 
That Money is not neceſſary, neither for Exchange 
nor Traffick, . 

That Women ſhould go in the ſame Habit as Men. 


CHAP. IX. 
His Diſeiples. 


ENO (faith Laertius) had many Diſciples ; 
Z the moſt eminent theſe; 

PERSEUS, Son of Demetrius, a Cittican; 
ſome affirm ! he was Zene's Scholar, others that 
he was one of the Servants which were ſent by 
Antigonus to Leno to tranſcribe . his Writings ; 
whence Bion ſeeing this Inſcription on his Sta 
PERSAUS OF ZENO A CITTIEAN ſaid ®, 
The Graver miſtock, for inſlead of © ui,. be 
Huld have put dune, 4 Servant. 
Afterwards he returned to Antigonus King 
Macedonia; Antigonus, to make a Trial of him, 
cauſed a falſe Report to be brought him, that his 
Lands were ſpojled by the Enemy; whereat ap- 
pearing troubled, Do you not ſee, ſaith Antigonus, 
that Riches are not 10 be reckoned amongſt indifferent 
Things ? 

Antigonus ſo much favour'd him, that he prefer- 
red him to the Government of Acrocorinthus ; on 
which Fort depended not only Corinth, but all Pe- 
loponneſus ; in this Charge he was unfortunate ; for 
the Caſtle was taken by the Cunning of Aratus a 
Sicymian ( Athenens faith, whilſt Perſeus was 
feaſting) who turned out Perſeus, whereupon after- 
wards, to one that maintained only a wife Man is 
« Governor ; and I, faith he, was one of the ſame 
Mind, being ſo taught by Zeno, but now am of an- 
ether Opinion; the Sicyonian young Man, (mean- 
ing Aratus) hath taught me otherwiſe ; thus Plu- 
tarch ; but Paufanias ſaith, that Aratus, ta- 
king of the Fort, amongſt others, put Perſæus the 
Governor to Death. 7 a6 

He ſaid, That thofe were eflcemed Gods who bad 
invented ſome Things very uſeful. ta human Life. 

He wrote theſe Books; Of a Kingdem ; the La- 
cedemonian Commonwealth ; of Marriage; of Im- 
piety ; Thyeſtes; of Love, Pratrepticks, Exercita- 
trons ; Chrias 4. Commentaries againſt Plato's 
Laws 7, » Sympofiack Dialogues. 

Arifle, Son of Miliades, a Chian, ſirnamed the 
Syren ; when. Zeno fell into a long Sickneſs, he left 
him, and went (as Diacles ſaith) to Polemo ; he was 
alſo a Follower of Perſeus, whom he flattered 
much, becauſe of his Favour with Antigemus ; for 
was much given to Pleaſure, even unto his End. 
Thus revolting from his Maſter Zeno, he aſſerted, 
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That the End conſiſts in thoſe mean Things 
which are betwixt Virtue and Vice; that is, in In- 
difference; not to be moved on either Side, nor to 
imagine the leaſt Diſference to be in theſe Things, 
but that they are all alike : For a wiſe Man is like 
2 gocd Player, who, whether he perſonate Agamem- 
non or Therfides, will act either Part very well. 
Thus he took away the Dignity which Zeno held to 
be in theſe mean Things be: wixt Virtue and Vice; 
holding that there is no Difference in them. 

He took away Phyſick and Logick, affirming 
that one is above us, the other appertains nothing to 
us: Ethick only appertains to us; he compared 
Dialectick Reaſon to Cobwebs, which, tho' the 
ſeem artificial, yet are of no Uſe. 

He introduced not on any Virtues, as Zeno; nor 
one called by ſeveral Names, as the Megarick Phi- 


tue, loſophers, but affirmed they have a Quodammodo- 


tative Relation to one another. 
Profeſſing theſe Tenets, and diſputing in Cuns- 


ſarges, he came to be called Author of a Sect ; 
of whence Miltiades and Diphilus were called Ari/to- 


nian. | 
He was very perſuaſive, and wrought much upon 
the common People, whence Timon in Sillis. 


One of Ariſto's ſmooth perſuaſive Race. 


He defended eagerly this Paradox of the Stoicks, 
That @ wiſe Man doth not opinionate, but know ; 
which Perſeus oppoſing, cauſed of two like Twins, 
firſt, one to give a Depoſitum to him, then the 
other to come and re-demand it ; and by his doubt- 
ing if it were the ſame Perſon, convinced him. 

He inveighed againſt Arcefilaus [4 calling him a 
Corrupter of Youth.] On a time, ſeeing a Mon- 
ſter like a Bull, but of both Sexes, he ſaid, Alas 7 
Here is an Argument for Arceſilaus againſt Energy. 
To an Academick, who ſaid, he com no- 
thing, do you not ſee, (ſaith he) him who fitteth 
next you which he denying, I bo flruct you blind, 
ſaith he, or took your Light away. 

He wrote theſe Treatiſes, Protrepticks 2. 97 
Zeno's Doctrine. Scholaftick Dialogues 6. Of 
Wiſdom, Diſſertations 7. Eratick Diſſertations. 
Commentaries upon Vain- glory. Commentaries 15. 
Memorials 3. Chrias 11. Againſt Orators. A- 
gai E Alexinus bis Oppeſitions. To the Dialefticks 3. 
To thes 7 5 4. But Panætius and Soficra- 
tes affirm the Epiftles only to be his, the reſt to be 

Arifti's the Peripatetich. 

The Sun ſtriking hot upon his Head (which was 
bald) occaſtroned his Death. There was another of 
the ſame Name, a Fuliite, a Peripatetick ; another 
an Atbenian, a Muſician, a Tragick Poet; a fifth, 

an Alzan, who writ the Rhetorical Art; a ſixth of 
Alexandria, a Peripatetick. 
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* Erillus, (or as Cicero, Herillus) was a Cartha- 
ginian ; when he was a Boy, he was loved and 
courted by many; which Zeno, by cauſing him to 
be ſhaved, diverted. 

He held, that the End is Science, which is to 
live fo, as to refer all Things to Science, joined 
with Life. That Science is a Habit ſuſceptive of 
Phantaſies, falling under Reaſon. 

Yet, ſometimes he ſaid, there is no End ; but, 
that the End itſelf is changed by the Things, and 
thoſe which are joined to the 3 as Braſs, of 
which the Statues of Alexander and Socrates is made. 

That rides the End, and d relixts differ, one is 
objected to unwiſe Perſons as well as wiſe, the other 
to wiſe only. 

Thoſe Things which are betwixt Virtue and 
Vice, are Indifferents. 

His Books are written in a ſhort Stile, conſiſting 
of few Words, but very efficacious, wherein is 
contained what he held contrary to Zeno. 

His Writings theſe, Of Exercitation, Of Paſſion, 
Of „ the Lau- giver, Majeutick, Antiphe- 
ron, The Maſter, The Preparative, The Directive, 
Hermes, Medea, Dialogues, Moral Theſes. 

His Diſciples were called Herilians, named by 
Cicero, as a particular Set among the Secraticks. 

Dionyfius *, Son of Theophantus, an Heracleot, 
from the Change of his Opinion ſirnamed 6 ws]a- 
bauer, the Retraftor, He was from the Begin- 
ning ſtudioully addicted to Learning, and writ Po- 
ems of all Kinds; then betook himſelf to Aratus, 
being much pleaſed with him. Of Philoſophers he 
firſt heard, as Diocles affirms, Heraclides his Coun- 
try-man ; then Alexines and Menedemus, after theſe 
Zeno. . 

Revolting from Zeno, he addicted himſelf to 
Cyrenzans ; he went to common Houſes, and ad- 
dicted himſelf to other Pleaſures. 

He aſſerted the End to be Pleaſure, and that by 
Reaſon of his own pur-blindneſs ; for being much 
grieved thereat, he durſt not affirm Grief to be one 
of the Indifferents. 

He died eighty Years old, ſtarved. 

His Writings are thus intitled, Of Apathy 2. 
X Riches and Favsur, and Puniſhment ; Of the 
e of Men; Of govd Fortune; Of the Kings 


0 
the Ancients ; Of Thirgs that are praiſed ; Of 14 


Cuſtams of the Barbarians. 

Spherus was of Beſpherus; he firſt heard Zeno, 
then Cleantbes, and having made a ſufficient Pro- 
greſs in Learning, went to Alexandria to Ptolemy 
Phil;pater, where there ariling a Diſpute, whether 
4 wiſe Man doth opinionate, and Spherus main- 
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King. | 

His Writings are theſe ; Of the World, of the 

Seed of Elements, of Fortune, of Beaſts, againſt 

Atoms and Apparitions, of the Organs of * up- 

on Heraclitus's five Diſſertations, of moral Heſcrip- 
ſe 


tion, of Office, of Appetite, of Pa 2. Diſſerta- 
tions of a Kingdim, of the emonian Common- 
wealth, of Lycurgus and Socrates 3. of Law, of 
Divination, Erotick Dialogues, of the Eretriack 
Philoſephers, of Things like, of Definitions, of Ha- 
bit, of Contraries 3. of Reaſon, of Riches, of Gl 
1y, of Death, of the Art of Dialeftick 2. of Ca- 
tegorems, of Ambiguities, of Epiſtles. 

Cleanthes, whom Zeno com to Writing 
Tables, that are fo hard, they will not eaſily ad- 
mit an Impreffion, but having once received it, 
keep it long. He ſucceeded Zeno, of him there- 
fore apart. , ö 


Atbenodorus of Soli; there were two more of the 
ſame Name, Stoicks. | 

Zeno, a Sidonian. | 

Laſt, in the Catalogue of his Diſciples muſt be 
remembered an Eretrian Youth (mentioned dy 
Stobeus ) who heard Zeno till he came to be a 
Man ; then returning to Eretria, his Father asked 
him what he had learned all that Time ; he an- 
ſwered, he would ſhortly let him ſee, and did ſoz 
for, not long after, his Father in Anger did beat 
him, which he took quietly, ſaying, This I hav: 
learned, to bear with the Anger of a Father, and 
not to oppoſe it. ; 

In the Life of Zens, (for as much as he is Author 
of that Sect) it will be requiſite to give Account of 
the Doctrine of the Stoicks in general; wherein, 
if the Terms ſeem harſhly rendered, it will cally 
be forgiven by thoſe, who conſider the Stoicks were 
ole Len in their Words than in their Do- 

rines. « A 
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The FIRST PART. 


CHAP, 


I. 


Of Philoſophy in general, and particularly of Dialectici. 


Iſdom * is the Science of Things divine and 
W human; Philoſophy is the Exercitation of 
convenient Art, Convenient is the only 
and ſupreme Virtue. Of Virtues in the moſt ge- 
neral Senſe there are three Kinds, natural, moral, 
rational ; for which Cauſe Philoſophy likewiſe hath 
three Parts, Phyfick, Ethick, Logick ; Phyfich, 
when we enquire concerning the World, and the 
Things in the World; Ethick is employed about 
human Life; Logick is that Part which concerns 
Reaſon, which is alſo called Dialectict. Y Thus 
Zens the Cittiean firſt divided it in his Book of 
Speech ; and Chry/ippus in his firſt Book of you 
and in his firſt of Phyficks ; and Apollodorus Ephil- 
lus in his firſt Book of Introductions into Doctrines; 
and Eudromus in his moral Inſtitutions, and Diage- 
nes the Babylonian, and Poſſidonius, Theſe Parts 
Apollodorus calleth Places; Cbryſippus and Euromus, 
Species, others Genus's. | 
That Logick is a Part of Philoſophy diſtin 
from the reſt, (wherein all the Stoicks agree) is 
proved by two A ts, the firſt this: Every 
Thing which uſeth another, if that which the 
Thing uſing, uſeth, be neither Part nor Particle, 
nor Part of Part of any other, it muſt be Part or 
Particle of the Thing uſing ; as Medicine uſeth the 
Art of preſcribing Diet ; which Art being neither 
Part nor Particle of any other, is conſequently a 
Part or Particle of Medicine ; of Part, as to the 
Cure; of Particle, as to the Practice. | 
* Philoſophy is converſant about Logick ; Logick 
therefore is either a Part or Particle of Philoſophy ; 
but a Particle it is not, for it is not a Part either 
of the Contemplative or the Active. That which 
a Particle of any Thing, ought to have the ſame 
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Matter and Scope with that whereof it is a Part. 
Logick hath neither of theſe common with active 
Philoſophy, the Matter whereof is kuman Things, 
and Moderation of Appetite, the common Scope, 
what in them is to be embraced or ſhunned ; but 
the Matter of Logick is Propoſitions ; the Scope, 
to demonſtrate by a Compoſure of Propoſitions, 
that which neceſſarily falls out upon the Collection. 
Neither is Logick a — of the Contemplative, the 
Matter whereof is Things divine; the End, Con- 
templation of them: Now, if it be not a Part, ei- 
ther of the Contemplative or the Active, it is not a 
Particle of Philoſophy, but equally ſeparate from 
both theſe, and conſequently it muſt be a Part of it. 

The ſecond Argument is thus. No Art frameth 
its own Inſtruments ; if therefore Philoſophy make 
Logick, it is not its Inſtrument, but Part thereof. 

< Philoſophy, is by ſome compared to a Field 
which produceth all Manner of Fruit; Phyſick to 
the Soil and tall Trees ; Ethick to the mature plea- 
fant Fruit, * to the ſtrong Fence. Others 
liken it to an Egg; Ethick to the Volk, which 
ſome affirm to be the Chicken; Phyſick to the 
White, which is the Nouriſhment of the Chicken; 
Logick to the Outſide or Shell. Poffidantus, (be- 
c2uſe the Parts of Philoſophy are inſeparable from 
one another, but Plants are diſtinct from the Fruits, 
as Walls from Hedges) chuſeth rather to compare 
Philoſophy to a living Creature, Paytick to Blood 
and Fleſh, Logick to Bones and Nerves, Ethick to 
the Soul. (Thus Sextus Enpiricus, by whom, per- 
haps, Laertius is to be cortected, who ſaith, TB 
likened Ethick to the Fleſh, Phyſick to the Soul.) 
Laſtly, they compare Philoſophy to a City well for- 
tified and governed according to Reaſon, 


» Philop, in lib. 1. Anal. prior. b Azpmoaius in Categor; 
Some 
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4 Some affirm, that none of theſe Parts are di- 
ſtinct from the reſt, but all intermingled with one 
another, for which Reaſon they deliver them con- 
fuſedly. The greater Part place Logick firſt, Ethick 
next, Phyfick laſt ; becauſe the Mind ought firſt to 
be ſortiſied for the keeping thoſe Things which are 
committed to it, ſo as it be not eaſily expugnable. 
The Dialectict Place is a Fortification for the 
Mind. Secondly, to deſcribe the Contemplation 
of Manners, that they may be reformed, which is 
ſafely undertaken, when the logical Power is firſt 
hid down. Laſtly, to induce the Contemplation 
of Nature, for that is more Divine, and requireth 
a more profound Attention, This Method © Plu- 
tarch affirms to have been obſerved by Chry/ippus, 
adding that of Phy/ich, the laft Part, is that which 
treateth of G; for which Reaſon they call the Pre- 
cepts of Religion TiMs]d5. It ſeems, therefore, that 
there is ſome Miſtake in Lazrtius, who of thoſe 
who place Legick firſt, Phy/i:k next, and Ethick 
laſt, citeth Zeno in his Book of Speech, and Chry- 


fitpus, and Archedemus, and Eudromus. But Dio- 


genes the Plalemæan (continueth he) begins with 
Ethick. Apoliedorus puts Ethick in the ſecond Place, 
Panetius and Poffidonius begin with Phyſickh, as 
Phanias, Companion of Paſſidonius affirms in his 
Firſt of Pofſidonius's Diſſertations. | 

_ f Of Logick, Cleanthes aſſigneth Six Parts, Dia- 
leftick, Rhetorick, Ethick, Politick, Phyfick, Theo- 
logick. Some affirm theſe are not Parts of Logick, 
but of Pbilaſply itſelf; ſo Zens of Tarn. The 
logical Part is by ſome divided into two Sciences, 
Rhetorick and Dialectick; ſome add the definitive 
Part, ſome divide the Definitive into that which 
concerns Invention of Truth {by which the Differ- 
ences of Phantaſies are directed) and that which 
concerns Knawledge of Truth; for Things are com- 
prehended by Notions. 

* Rheterick is the Science of well Speaking, by di- 
lating upon the Thing comprehended. Dialefick 
is the Science of well Speaking, (that is true and 
conſentaneous) or well diſputing by Queſtion and 


Anſwer. It is defined by Paſſidonius, the Science of 


True, Falſe, and Neuter. 

b Rhetorick is of three Kinds, Deliberative, Fu- 
dicial, Demonſtrative. The Parts of Rhetorick are 
Invention, Stile, Diſputatian, Pronunciation; Rhe- 


torical Speech is divided into Prem, Narration, 


Confutation, Epilogue. 

Dialectict is neceſſary, and a Virtue within its 
Species, containing other Virtues; aTey]acia, a 
a Science whereby we are taught when to aſſent, 
and when not; ius, a firm Reaſon, whereby 
we reliſt Appearances, and are not led away by 
them ; due ia, a Fortitude of Reaſon, which 
keeps us from being tranſported with the adverſe 


2 E 
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Opinion; dH ru, a Habit, directing Phantaſies 
to right Reaſon. 

* DialeFich is a Science or certain 
ſion, or a Habit, not erring by Reaſon in Recep- 
tion of Phantaſies ; but without DialeRick, a wiſe 
Man cannot be infallible in Reaſon 3 for by this 


we diſcern the true, falſe, and probable, and diſtin- 
guiſh the ambiguous. 


CH 4. 
Of the Infiruments and Rules Judgment. 


* the firſt Place they put the Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Phantaſies and Senſe, as a Judicatory, 
— Truth of Things is diſcerned. 

»The Senſes (according to Zens, who made 
many Alterations in Dialefick, and aſſerted many 
Things of the Senſes that were wholly new) are 
joined by a certain kind of extrinſical Impulfion, 
termed Phantaly, To theſe Phantaſies received by 
the Senſes, is. added an Aſſertion of the Mind, which 
is placed in us voluntary, The Phantaſy, when 
ſeen, is comprehenſible, when received and appro- 
ved, Comprehenſion ; and if ſo comprehended as 
that it cannot be plucked away by Reaſon, Science, 

Judgment is a Perſection which diſcerneth a 
Thing. | 

That which judgeth is taken two Ways, 1. By 
which we ſay, ſome Things are, others are not; 
theſe are true, thoſe are falſe. 2. Of Eſſence only, 
and this is underſtood three Ways, Commonly, Pro- 
perly, and moſt Properly. Commonly, for every Mea- 
ſure of Comprehenſion, in which Senſe, even thoſe 
Things which judge naturally, have this Appelia- 
tion, as Sight, Hearing, Taſte. Proper, for every 
artificial Meaſure of Comprehenſion ; thus a Cubit, 
a Ballance, a Ruler, a Pair of Compaſſes, are call'd 
Things that judge; but Sight and Hearing, and the 
other common Inſtruments of Senſe, are not. 
Properly, for every Meaſure of Comprehenſion of 
a Thing, uncertain, and not evident. In which 
Senſe, thoſe Things which belong to the Actions of 
Life, are not ſaid to be Things judging, but the 
Logical only, and thoſe which dogmatical Fhiloſo- 
phers alledge for the Invention of Truth. 

The Logical is ſubdivided into that from- which, 
that by which, and Application or Habitude. From: 
which, the Man; by which, the Senſe ; the Third 
is the Application of Phantaſy or Sight; for, 28 in 
the Staticks there are three Things which judge, the 
Weigher, the Ballance, and Poſition of the Bal: 
lance. The Weigher is-the Judge from which, the 


Ballance the Judge by which, the Poſition. of the 
Ballance, as it were a Habitude. And again, 28 to 
diſcern right or oblique Things, is required an Ar: 
tificer, a-Ruler, and the Application thereof. la 


d Laert. 7. 40, e De Plac. Phil. 1. f Laert. 7. 41. g Laert.. 7. 
F Lacrt, 7. 41, mic. Acad. 1. 11. Galen. Hit, Phil. T. . 
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Fries mentioned in the Diſcernment of true and 
falſe ; the Man from whom the] ] 


is made, 
is like the Weigher or Artificer ; to the Ballance 
and Ruler anſwer Senſe and Cogitation, by which 


the Judgment is made ; to the Habitude of the fore- 


named Inſtruments, the Application of Phantaſy, 
by which a Man cometh to judge. | 

y The Judge of Truth they affirm to be Com- 
prebenſrve Phantaſy, that is, proceeding from that 
. which is; ſo Chry/ippus in the 12th of his Phyſicks, 
and Antipater and Apollodorus, But Boethus holds 
many Judicatories, the Mind, and 2 and Ap- 
petite, and Science; from whom Cbryſibpus diſſent- 
ing in his firſt Book of Reaſon, affirmeth the Judi- 
catories to be Senſe and Anticipation. Anticipation 
is a natural Notion of Univerſals. Others of the 
more ancient Stoicks (as Peſſidonius faith in his Book 
of Judgments) aſſert right Reaſon to be the Judica- 


tory, 
CHAP, III. 
Of Senſe, 


DÄ 1 js derived from Corporeal Senſes; for 
from thence, the Soul conceiveth notortns 
(lire) of thoſe Things which are explained by 
Definition, and from thence is propagated and con- 
nexed the whole Reaſon of Learning and Teach- 
ing. 
7 Senſe is a Spirit, proceeding from the ſupreme 
Part of the Soul, and permeating to the Organs. 

* Whatſoever Things are comprehended, are ma- 
nifeſtly comprehended by Senſe ; all Conceptions 
of the Mind depend upon Senſe. 

t Comprehenſion made by the Senſes is true and 
faithful (according to Zens) for as much as Nature 
hath given it as a Rule for Science, and Principle 
of herſelf. | 7 

Nothing is more clear than this  #ragyea Evi- 
dence, there cannot be any Speech more perſpicu- 
ns: | 

„Of Senfibles and Intelligibles, ſome are true, 
but not directly ſenſible ; but, by relation to thoſe 
Things which are next, as falling under Intelli- 


gence. | | 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Phantajz. 


JN the firſt Place (faith - Diecles the Magnefian) 

they put the Reaſon coricerning Phantaſy and 
Senſe, as a Judgment, whereby the Truth of Things 
is diſcerned, It is Phantafy as to its Genus, and 
likewiſe in as much as the Reaſon of Aﬀent, Com- 
prehenſion, atid 2 is more excel - 
lent than the reſt) cis not without Phantaſy; 
for Phantaſy goeth firſt, then the Mind endued 


p Laert, J. 47. q St. Aug. Civ. dei, $. 7. r Laert. 7. 52. 
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with Elocution, declareth by Words what it ſuffers 
from the Phantaſy. 

y Phantaſy is ſo called from 93s Light; for as 
Light ſheweth itſelf, and with itſelf all thoſe Things 
which are contained within it; ſo Phantaſy ſheweth 
itſelf, and that which maketh it. 

* Phantaſy is an Impreſſion in the Soul. Cleanthes 
adds, an Impreſſion by Depreſſian and Eminence, as 
that Impreſhon which is mace in Wax by a Seal. 

Cbryſippus conceives this to be abſurd ; For, r. 
ſaith he, when the Soul fir/t apprehends a Triangle 
and a Square, it will follnu that the ſame Body, at 
the ſame time, muſt have in itſelf ſeveral Figures, 
which is abſurd. Again, whereas many Phantaſies 
are together conſiſtent in us, the Soul muſt have di- 
vers Figures, which is worſe than the former. He 
therefore conceived that Zeno uſed the Word [mpreſ- 

ſoon tor Alteration, meaning thus: Phantaſy is an 
Alteration of the Soul, whereby it is no longer abſurd; 
that the ſame Body (many ſeveral Phantaſies being at 
the ſame time conſiſtent in us) ſhruld receive ſeveral 
Alterations, For, as the Air receiving at once innu- 
merable different Percuſſians, hath preſently many 
Alterations ; fo the ſupreme Part of the Soul, recei- 
ving various Phantaſies, doth ſamething which hath 
Proportion and Conformity thereto. 

Some object that this Expoſition is not right ; 
. becauſe, tho? every Phantaſy is an Expreffion and 
Alteration in the Soul; yet every Impreſſion or Al- 
teration.of the Soul is not Phantaſy ; as, when the 
Finger ſmarts or itches, and tie Hand is rubb'd, 
there is then an Impreſſuen or Alteration in the Saul ; 
but it is not Phantaſy, becauſe it is not in the ſu- 
preme Part of the Soul. 

They anſwer, That in ſaying an Impreſſion in the 
Soul, is implied as in the Soul as fully, as if we ſhould 
ſay, Phantaſy is an Impreſſion in the Scul as in the 
Soul; as when we ſay, the White in the Eye, we 
imply, as in the Eye, that is, the White is in a cer- 
tain Part of the Eye, which all Men have fo by Na- 
ture. So when we ſay, Phantaſy is an Impreſſion 
in the Soul, we imply the Impreſſion to be made in 
the * Part thereof. 

thers more elegantly anſwer, that the Word 
Soul is taken two Ways, either the Whole, or for 
the principal Part; when the ſay, Man 1 
Soul and Body, or, that Death is a Separation of t 
Sou from the Body, we mean properly the ſupreme 
Part, wherein properly contitts the Motions and 
Goods of the Soul. When Zeno therefore calleth 
Phantaſy an Impreſſion of the Soul, he is not to be 
underſtood of the whole Soul, but of Part thereof, 
- as if he ſhould ſay, Phantajy is an Alteration of the 
ſupreme Part of the Scul. 
Io this Interpretation, ſome object thus: Appe- 
tition, Aſention, and Com; rebenſion, are Alterations 


s Orig. contra Celſ. lib. 7. ( Cic. Acad. queſt. 1. 11. u Cc, 
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in the ſupream Part of the Soul ; but theſe dif- 
ter from Phantaſy, that being a certain Kind of 
Perſuaſion and Affection, whereas this is more 
Operation than Appetition, therefore the Defini- _ 
tion is not good, being competible to many other 
Things. 

They anſwer by Recourſe to cuννν⁰jdu- . s (impli- 
ancies) that a Definition is underſtood to be in all. 
As he who faith, Love is an Application of the Soul 
towards Procurement of Friendſhip, implieth amongſt 
young People; fo when we ſay, that Phantaſy is 
an Alteration in the ſupream Part of the Soul, we 
imply by Perſuaſion; for, Alteration is not made by 
Operation. | 

= Of Phantaſics there are two Kinds, ſome are 
ſenſible, others not ſenſible. Senſible are thoſe 
which are received through one or more of the 
Senſes : Net ſenſible are thoſe which are received 
through the Mind, as of Incorporeals, and other 
Things, comprehended by Reaſon. The ſenſible 
formed from Things that are, are made with Con- 
ceſſion and Aﬀent. There are alſo Apparitions of 
Phantaſies, proceeding from Things which are. 

Again, fome are Rational, others Irrational ; 
National, thoſe of reaſonable Creatures; Irrati- 
onal, thoſe of Unreaſonable. The Rational are In- 
telligence, the Irrational have no Name. 

Again, ſome are Artificial, others In ants, wok 
for, an Image is conſidered by an Artiſt one Way ; 
by him that is not an Artiſt, another way. 

d Again, ſome are Probable, others Improbable ; 
the Probable are thoſe which make an eaſy Motion 
in the Soul; as, it is now Day, I diſcourſe, and 
the like. The Improbable are of a contrary Na- 
ture, averting us from Aſſent; as, it is Day, the 


Sun is not above the Earth; if it is dark, it is 


Day. Both Probable and Improbable are thoſe, 
which, by Relation to other Things, are ſome- 
times ſuch as in doubtful Speeches, neither proba- 
ble are imprebable, nor, ſuch as theſe, The Stairs 
are even, the Stairs are odd. 

Of probable and improbable Phantaſies, ſome 
are true, ſome are falſe, ſome are neither true 
nor falſe. True, are thoſe, whoſe Predication is 
true, as, it is Dav, *tis Light: Falſe, whoſe Pre- 


dication is falſe ; both true and falſe, as happened 


to Oreftes in his Madneſs, meeting Electra; that 
he met ſomething, it was true, for it was Electra; 
but, that tt was Fury, was falſe. Neither true 
nor falſe, are thoſe which are taken from the Ge- 
nus ; for the Genus is not ſuch as the Species in all 
Reſpects: As, of Men, ſome are Grecians, ſome 
are barbarous ; but Man in general is not Grecran, 
for then all Men muſt be Grecians ; neither barba- 
rous, for the ſame Reaſon, 

Of true Phantaſies, ſome are comprehen/roc, 
others are not comprehenſive. Not compreben/ive 


: a Laert, 3. 51, b Sext, Emp, adv, Mathem, © Plot, plac, Phil. 4. 13+ 
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are thoſe which happen through Sickneſs, or Per. 
turbation of Mind; many being troubled with 
Frenſy or Melancholy, attract a true Phantaſy 
which is not comprehenſive, even from 
which extrinſically occurs caſually, for which 
Reaſon, they neither aſſert it often, nor aſſent un. 
to it. Comprehenſive Phantaſy is that which is 
impreſſed and ſigned by that which is, and con- 
formable to that which is, ſo as it cannot be of that 
which is not. 

To comprehenſive Phantaſy three Condition; 
are requiſite: 1. That it ariſe from that which is; 
for many Phantaſies ariſe from that which is not, 
as in Madmen. 2. That it be conformable to 
that which is; for ſome Phantaſies are from that 
which is, but repreſents the Similitude of that 
which is not: As Oreftes derived a Phantaſy 
from that which was, viz. from Electra, but not 
according to that which was ; for he thought her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenſive Phanta- 
ſy muſt be conformable to that which is, and ſo 
impreſſed and ſigned, as that it may imprint arti- 
ficially all the Properties of the Thing fancied, 
as Cravers touch all the Parts of Things 
which they imitate, and the Impreſſion made by 
a Seal on Wax exactly and perfeAly, beareth- all 
its Characters. Laſtly, That it be without Impe- 
diment; for ſometimes comprehenſive Phantaſy 
is not creditable, by Reaſon of outward Circum- 
ſtances ; as when Hercules brought Alceftis taken 
out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus drew 
from Alceſls a comprehenſive Phantaſy, but 
did not credit it; for, he conſidered, that ſhe was 
dead, and therefore could not riſe again, but 
that ſometimes Spirits appear in the Shape of the 

Phe Phant P a 

© Phantaſie, afton, Phantaſticon, 

Phantaſm, according T Chryfippus, differ thus: 
Phantafie is a Paſhon made in the Soul, which 
ſheweth itſelf, and that which made it; as, when 
with our Eyes we ſee white, it is a Paſſion engen- 
dred by Sight in the Soul, and we may call this 
a Paſſion, becauſe the Object thereof is a white 
Thing which moveth us: The like of Smelling 
and Touching. 

Pbantaſton is that which maketh Phantaſie; as 
the White and the Cold, and whatſoever is able to 
move the Soul, that is Phantaſton. | 

Phantaſlicon is a fruſtraneous Attraction, a Paſ- 
fon in the Soul proceeding from nothing; as in 
thoſe who fight with Shadows, or extend their 
Hands in vain : For, to Phantaſy is objected Phan- 
taſton, but Phantaſticon hath no Obj | 

Phantaſm is that, to which we are attracted by 
that fruſtrancous Attraction, which happens in me- 
lancholy, or mad Perſons ; as Oreftes, in the Tra- 
gedy, when he faith, Bring 
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Bring bit ber Afpocher, I implere, „ 
The ſnalhy bloody Maids no more, : 
Whoſe very Looks wound me all „er. 


This he faith in his Madneſs, for he ſaw nothing : 
Wherefore Electra anſwers him, 

Ab ! quiet in thy Bed (unhappy) lie, x 
Thou ſeeft not what thou think/t before thy Eye. 


CHAFV. 
Of True and Truth, 


RUE 4 (according to Zeno) is that which is 
impreſſed in the Mind from that whence it is, 
in ſuch Manner, as it cannet be from that which 
is not: Or, as others; © True is that which is, 
and is oppoſed to ſomething. Falſe is that which 
is not ; yet, is oppoſed to ſomething alſo. 

Truth and True differ three Ways, by Eſſence, 
by Conſtitution, by Power. By Eſſence, for Truth 
is a Body ; but, True is incorporeal, for it is a di- 
cible aer7%y, and therefore incorporeal. On the 
contrary, Truth is a Body, as being the enuncia- 
tive Science of all true Things. All Science is in 
ſome Meaſure the ſupream Part of the Soul, which 
ſupream Part is a Body: Therefore Truth in ge- 
neral is corporeal. 

By Conſtitution; True is conceived to be fome- 
thing uniform and ſimple by Nature; as, It i: 
Day, I diſcourſe. Truth, as being a Science, con- 
ſiſteth of many Things, by a Kind of Conſerra- 
tion, W re as a People is one Thing, a Ci- 


-” 


of many Citizens ; but, a Citizen is no more than 
one, In the ſame Manner differeth Truth from 


zen; for, Truth confiſtettr of many Things col- 
lected, Trae is ſimple: * 

By Power ; for True doth not abſolutely ad- 
here to Truth: A Fool, a Child, a Madman, 
may ſpeak ſomething True, but, cannot have the 
Science of that which is True. Truth conſiders 


it, is wiſe ; for, he hath the Science of true Things, 

and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho* he ſpeak 
good Affection. 

CHAP. VI. 

e Comprebenſun. 

C Omprebenſion ( ( ee) was firſt uſed in 

this Senſe by Zeno, by a Metaphor taken from 

Things apprehended by the Hand; * which Allu- 


d St. | —— : 
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Things with Science, inſomuch that he who hath b 


falſe, becauſe · it proceedeth not from an ill, but . 
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fion he expreſt by Action. For, ſhewing his Hand 
with the Fingers ſtretched forth, he ſaid, ſuch was 
Phantaſy ; then bending them a little, faid, fuch 
was Aſſent; then compreſſing them and clutching 
his Fiſt, ſuch was Comprehenſion. 

k Comprehenſion is a firm and true Knowledge, 
Non-comprehenſion the contrary ; for ſome Things 
we only think that we ſee, hear, or feel, as in 
Dreams and Frenzies ; other Things we not onl 
think, but truly do ſee, or hear, or feel. Theſe 
latter, (all but the Academicks and Scepticks) con- 
ceive to fall under firm Knowledge; the other, 
2 we imagine in Dreams or Frenzie, are 
alſe. 

i Whatſoever is underſtood, is comprehended 
by the Mind, one of theſe two Ways, either by 
evident Incurfion (which Laertius calls by Senſe} 
or by Tranjition from Evidence (Laertius, Col- 
lection by Demonſtration) of which latter there 
are three Kinds, by Affimulation, by Compoſition, 
by Analogy. 

By incurrent Evidence is underſtood W hite and 
Black, Sweet and Sowr. 

By Tranſition from Evidents : By Aſimilation, 
is underſtood Socrates by his Picture: By Com- 
peſition, as of a Horſe and Man is made a Cen- 
taur; for putting together the Limbs proper to 
both Species, we comprehend by Phantaſy - that 
which was neither Horſe nor Man, but a taur 
compounded of both. | 

By Analogy, Things are underſtood two Ways 
either by Augmentation; or, when from common- 
ordinary Men, we by Augmentation fancy a Cy-- 
clops, who not like 


Men that with Ceres's Gifts are fed, 
But, ſome tall Hill eres his Head. 


Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy. Likewiſe 
the Center of the Earth is underſtood by Analogy 
from leſſer Globes. - 

To theſe Kinds add, Comprehenſion by Tran/- 
ference, as Eyes in the Breaſt ; by Contiariety, as 
Death; by Transference, as Dicibles, and Place; 
y Privation, as a Man without Hands ; juſt and 
good are underſtood Naturally. 


CHAP. VI. 
| Of Ahn. 


T HESE ® Things being enough known, which 

we have already explained, let us now ſpeak 
a little of Aſent, and Approbation, termed 
ovrxdetncrs, not that, that is not a large Place, 
but the Grounds thercof have been already laid, 
for when we explained the Power that was in 


tizen another; a People is a Multitude conſiſting - 


True, Truth reſembleth a People, True, a Citi- 


Cic. Acad.-queſt. 4: id. 
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the Senſes, we likewiſe declared, that many 
Things were comprehended and perceived by the 
Senſes, which cannot be done without Aſent. 
Moreover, ſccing that betwixt an inanimate and 
an animate Being, the greateſt Difference is, that 
the Inanimate doth nothing, the Animate doth 
ſomething ; we muſt either take away Senſe from 
it, or allow it aſſent, which is within our Power. 
When we will not have a Thing either to per- 
ceive or Aſſent, we in a Manner take away the 
Soul from it; for as it is neceſſary, that the Scale 
of Ballance which is laden, ſhould tend down- 
wards; ſo is it that the Soul ſhould yield to 
Things that are perſpicuous. 

" Altho' Aſſent cannot be made unleſs it be 
moved by Phantaſy, yet when that Phantaſy hath 
an immcdiate Cauſe, it hath not (according to 
Chry/ippus) this principal Reaſon ; not that it can 
be made without any extrinſecal Excitation (for 
it is neceſſary that Aﬀent be moved by Phantaſy) 
but it returns to its Cylinder and Cone, which 
move not by Impulſicn ; then of their own Na- 
ture the Cylinder ſeems to rowl, and the Cone to 
turn round. As therefore, he who thruſt the Cy- 
linder, gave it the Beginning of Motion, but did 
not give it Volubility ; ſo the objected Phantaſy 
imprinteth, and as it were ſealeth in the Soul 
its Species, yet the Aſſent is in our Power, and 
that (as he ſaid in a Cylinder) extrinſecally im- 
pelled, the Motion is continued by its own Power 
and Nature, 

o Phantaſies, wherewith the Mind of Man is 
preſently affected, are not voluntary or in our own 
Power, but infer themſelves by a Kind of Violence. 
Approbations (ouvyxalatices) by which theſe Phan- 
taſies are known and judged, are voluntary, and 
made according to our Arbitrement. So as upon 
any dreadful Noiſe from Heaven, or by the Fall 
of any Thing, or ſudden News of ſome Danger, 
or the like; it is neceſſary that the Mind of a wiſe 
Man be a little moved, and contracted, and appalled, 
not through Opinion perceived of any ill, but cer- 
tain rapid and inconſiderate Motions, which 
prævert the Office of the Mind and Reaſon. 
But preſently the ſame wife Man approveth not 
Ts Toizu]zs gav]agias, thoſe dreadful Phantaſies, 
that is, & guyxd{alilerai d meraundiZace, but 
rejects and refyſes them; nor is there any Thing 
in theſe, which ſeemeth to him dreadful. Thus 
differ the Souls of wiſe and unwiſe Men: The un- 
wiſe, when Phantaſies appear cruel and difficult at 
the firſt Impulſion of the Mind, think them to be 
truly ſuch as they appear, and receiving them as 
it they were juſtly to be feared, approve them by 


n Cic, lib. de fato. o Agell. 19. 1. and from him St. Auguſt, civit, Dei. 9. 4. 
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their Aﬀent, S,, - (this Word the 
Stoicks uſe upon this Occaſion :) But a wiſe Man 
ſuddenly changing Colour and Coun 

1 ouyxa]a]i9-Jat, aſſents not, but retaineth. the 
State and Vigour of his Judgment, which he 21. 
ways had of theſe Phantaſies, as nothing dread. 
ful, but terrifying only with a falſe Shew, and yain 
Fear, | 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Notions.) 


FR OM Senſe ”, the Rule of Science, Notions, 

are imprinted in the Soul, by which, not en- 
ly Principles, but larger Ways to Reaſon are fiund 
out, 

4 A Man when he is born, hath the ſupra: 
Part of his Soul, like unto clean Paper, upon which 
every Notion ts 2 The firft Manner of In- 
fſeription it by the Senſes; as fir Example: Thy 
who perceive a Thing that ts white, after it is taken 
away, retain the Memory thereof ; but, when they 
have conceived many Remembrances of. one Species, 
then they ſay, they have Experience, for Experience 
is a Multitude of Similitudes. 

Of Notions, ſome are Natural, which art in 
ſuch Manner as we have ſaid, and without Art: 
Others gained by Learning and Induſtry ; theſe 
are property called Notions, the other Anticipati- 
ons. The Reaſon for which we are called Ratiaal, 
is ſaid to be per facted by Anticipations in the firſt 
ſeven Years. 

Intelligence is the Phantaſm of the Intelle of a 
rational Creature ; for Phantaſm, when it light- 
eth upon a rational Saul, is then called inn, 
Intelligence, a Word taken from the Intellict. 
For to other Creatures there happen not Phantaſms ; 
to the Gods only, and to us theſe are incident. 
T hoſe which belong to us, are . Phantaſms, as 15 
their Genus ; Notions as to their Joris as Dema- 
ries and Staters, when paid for Tran tion, are 
call:d Naula. oP . ; 

Common Notions are planted in all Men, (ia 
which they all agree together) one is not repugnant 
to another; for wha holds not, that God is profita- 
ble, and ought to be choſen with utmoſt Endeavour: ? 
Wha holds not, that what is juft, is fair and well 
beſeeming ? Whence then proceed Cantentions and 
Differences * To wit, from the Application of ft 
Notions to ſingular Things. 

* Theſe Nations, and whatſoever is of this Kind, 
which right Rea ſon conformeth in us, being long 
examined, are true, and ſuitable to the Natures of 

Things. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Science and Opinion. 


Hat t which is comprehended by Senſe, Zeno 

* called Senſe; and if ſo comprehended, as not 
to be plucked away by Reaſon, Science, otherwiſe 
Jenorance 3 from which proceedeth Opinion, which 
is weak and common, to the falſe and unknown. 
' = Theſe three are joined together, Science, Opi- 
nion, and Comprehenſion, which borders upon the 
other two. Science is a firm, ſtable immutable 
Comprehenſion with Reaſon. Opinion, an infirm 
weak Aſſent ; Comprehenſion, which cometh be- 
tween both, is an Aſſent to comprehenſive Phanta- 
ſy. Comprehenſive Phantaſy is true, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that it cannot be falſe. Therefore Science is in 
wiſe Men only, Opinion in Fools; Comprehenſion 
is common to both, as being that by which Truth 
is judged ; and is for this Reaſon reckoned by Zeno, 
neither amongſt the right (x«Jogf@pud]e) nor amongſt 
the bad (dag liaala) but betwixt Science and Igno- 
rance, affirming, that this only is to be credited. 


* Ff Þ # © 
Of Vaice, Speech, and Words. 


FT Hele * three are joined to one another; that 
which is ſignified, that which fignifieth, and 
the Contingent. That which fignifieth, is the Voice, 
as Dion; That which is fignified, is the Thing de- 
clared by the Voice; it is that which we apprehend, 
and is preſent in our Cogitation, The Contingent is 
the outward Subject, as Dion himfclt. 

Dialectick being converſant about that which 
ſignifieth, and that which is ſignified, * is divided 
into two Places; one, of Significats, the other, of 
Veice. The Place of Significats is divided into 
Phantaſies, and Subſiſtents on Phantaſy, Dicibles, 
Axioms, &c. ; 

In the other Place, concerning Voice, is declared 
; teral Voice, the Parts of Speech, the Nature of 
S:leciſms and Barbariſms, Poems, Ambiguities, Song, 
Mujick, and (according to ſome) Definitions. and 
Diviſions. | 

* The Phantafies of the Mind precede Speech, 
(Of theſe therefore we have already treated) then 
the Mind endued with the Faculty of Speaking, de- 
clareth by Speech what it receiveth from the Phan- 
taly: For this Reaſon, * the Conſideration of Dia- 
lectick, by the joint Conſent of all, ſeems as if it 
ought to be firſt taken from the Place of Voice. 

Voice is Air percuſſed, the proper ſenſible Object 
of Hearing, (as Diogenes the Babylenian, in his 
Art of Voice.) The Voice of a living ſenſitive Crea- 
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ture is Air percuſſed with Appetite ; the Voice 
Man is articulate, proceeding from the Mind. At 
his fourteenth Year it is perfected. 

Speech (as Diogenes ſaith) is a literate Voice; 
as, it is Day. Mord is a ſignificative Voice pro- 
ceeding from the Mind. Language is a Speech ac- 
cording to the Variety of Nations, whereof each 
uſeth its peculiar Diale& ; as the Attick AAN, 
the [onick nuien. Voice and Speech differ, in that 
Voice is Sound, but Speech articulate only. Speech 
and Word differ; for Word is always ſignificative ; 
but Speech ſometimes ſignifieth nothing, as Blitiri, 
which is no Word. To ſpeak and to pronouuce 
differ ; Voices are pronounced, but Things only 
are ſpoken ; for, to ſpeak, is to pronounce a ſig- 
nificant Voice of a Thing that is ſaid. | 

Hence Chry/ippus ſaith, That he who beginneth: 
to ſpeak and pronounce Words, before he can put 
them in their right Place, doth not ſpeak, but 
think that he ſpeaks; as the Image of a Man is not 
a Man; fo in Crows, Daws and Children, when 
they firſt begin to ſpeak, the Words which they 
ſay are not Words, He only ſpeaketh who know- 
eth to put a Word in the right Place. 

They (particularly 2 Zeno) ® took much Pains 
in the Invention and Explication of Words,  where- 
in they diltinguiſhed very ſubtilly. Hence Cicero 
calleth the Stoicks Architects of Words. Ammonius, 
the Grammarians, Followers of the Stoicks. 

* T he Elements of Speech are the twenty, four 
Letters. Letter is taken three Ways; Firſt, for 
the Character or Figure which is formed. Second- 
ly, for the Element or Power. Thirdly for the 
Name, as A. Of the Elements, ſeven are Jewels, 
4 e u, fix Mutes, 6 7 0 x 12 7. 

! Of Speech there are five Parts, as Diogenes 
ſaith in his Book of Voice, and Chryſippus . At 
firſt they reckoned but four, ſeparating the Articles 
from the Conjun#ions, afterwards the latter Stoicks- 
dividing the Appeliatives from the Nouns, made 
them five, Noun, Appellation, Verb, Conjunctian, 
Article. (Antipater in his Book of Speech, added 
the Medium. Appellation (as Diogenes faith) is a 
Part of Specch ſignifying a common Quality; as, 
Man, Horſe. Noun a Part of Speech denoting a 
proper Quality ; as Diogenes, Socrates. Verb, (as 
Diogenes ſaith) a Part of Speech ſignifying a Thing, 
which is predicated of one or more Things, incom- 
poſed ; or as ſome ſay, an Element of Speech with- 
out Caſes, whereby the Parts of Speech are con- 


need ; as, I write, I ſpeak. Conjundtien is a Part 


of Speech without Caſcs, conjoining the Parts of 
Speech. Article is an Element of Speech, having 
Caſes, diſtinguiſhing the Kinds and Numbers of 


Nouns ; aS, 6, n; Td, a, al, Tt. 


t Cicer, w' Cic. Acad. queſt. 1. 11. x Szxt. Emp. adv, mathem 
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ſmostb, it ſounds ſmoothly; ſo who will not jud 
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. " Every Word, by Reaſon of that which it ſig- 
nifieth, called four neceſſary Things into Queſtion, 
its Origin, Power, Declination, Ordination. 

As concerning the firſt, which che Greeks call 
ETponcyle, they conceived that Names are given by 
Nature ; the firſt pronounced Voices, imitating the 
Things themſelves, from which the Names were 
afterwards impoſed, by which Reaſon they derive 
Ety mologies, conceiving that there is not any Word, 
for which there cannot be given a certain Reaſon. 
T hey therefore ſtudiouſly enquired whence Words 
are deduced ; much Pains was taken, firſt by Zeno, 
then by Cleauthes, afterward by Chryſitpus, to give 
a Reaſon of Commentitious Fables, and to explain 
the Cauſes of Words, why they are called fo and 
ſo. | 

This Bzginning is to be ſought, until we arrive 
ſo far, as that the Thing agree in ſome Similitude 
with the Sound of the Word, as when we fay, 
Tinkling of Braſs, the Neighing of Horſes, the Bleat- 
ing of Sheep, the Gingling of Chains. Theſe 
Words, by their Sound, expreſs the Things which 
are ſignified by them. 

But for as much as there are Things which 
ſound not, in theſe the Similitude of Touching hath 
the ſame Power. As they touch the Senſe ſmooth- 
ly or harſhly, the Smoot hneſs or Harſhneſs of Let- 
ters in like Manner touches the Hearing, and there- 
by occaſioneth their Names. As when we fa 


'Harſhneſs to be harſh by the very Word? It is 
ſmooth to the Ear, when we ſay Pleaſure ; harſh, 
when we ſay Crux, a Croſs ; the Things them- 
ſelves make good the Sound of the Words. Honey, 
as ſweetly as the Thing itſelf affects our Taſte, fo 
ſweetly doth the Name touch our Hearing : Sour, 
as harth in both. Jl and Briars, as the Words 
are to the Hearing, the Things are to the Touch. 
Theſe are conceived to be the Infancy, as it were, 
of Words, when the Senſe of the Thing concords 
with the Senſe of the Sound. | . 

From hence proceeded the Licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the Things among 
themſelves ; as when, for Example, Crux, a Croſs, 
is therefore ſo called, becauſe the Harſhneſs of the 


Word concords with the Harſhneſs of the Pain 


which the Croſs effeteth, But Crura, Thighs, 
are ſo called, not from Harſhneſs of Pain, but, be- 
cauſe in Length and Hardneſs, they are, in reſpect 
of other Limbs, like unto the Wood of a Croſs. 
Hence it comes to Abuſe, that the Name is uſurp- 
ed, not of a like Thing, but as it were near; for 
what Likeneſs is there betweeu the Signification of 
little and minute, when as that may be little, which 
not only is nothing minute, but is ſomewhat grown; 
yet, by Reaſon of a certain Nearneſs, we ſay mi- 


nute for little, But this Abuſe of the Word is in 


y thereof is p2tatio ; or by that it containeth, as ur- 
ge ab erbe, becauſe in a Place which they liked, they 


FE 
the Power of the Speaker ; for- he may uſe the 
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Word little, and not minute. This Example he. 
longs to that which we will ſhew; when we call 
that a Fiſhpond which hath no Fiſh in it, nor any 
Thing like a Fiſh : It is denominated from Fiſhes, 
by Reaſon of the Water wherein Fiſhes live. 
the Word is uſed by Tranſlation, not from Simili. 
tude, but a certain Kind of Vicinity. And if 
one ſhould ſay, that Men in ſwimming reſemble 
Fiſhes, and that from thence a Fiſh-pond is 
named, it were fooliſh to refuſe it, ſince that nei. 
ther is repugnant to the Nature of the Thing, and 
both are occult. But, this is to the Purpoſe, which 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example, how much 
the Origin of the Word, which is taken from Vi. 
cini:y, differs from that which is derived from Si- 
militude, 

From hence there is a Progreſſion to the contra. 
ry. Lucus is thought to be ſo named, Quod minis 
me luceat ; and bellum, quod res bella non fit ; and 
fedus, quod res farda non fit. But if we derive pur. 
cus, as ſome do a feditate, it returns to that Vici- 
nity, when that which is made, is named that by 
which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided into 
many Parts, either by Efficiency, as this Word 

cus q fœditate; from which l:kewiſe fedus ; or 

y Effect, as puteus, ſo named, becauſe the Ef:& 


firſt made a Tract about it with a Plough, as Vir- 
gil faith of AEneas, 


—— Urbem defignat Aratro. 


Or by that which is contained, as if horreum 
were derived from hordeum ; or by Abuſe, as bor- 
deum for Wheat; or the Whole from a Part, as 
mucro, which is the Point, for the whole Sword ; 
or a Part from the Whole, as capillus 77 capitis 
pilus, What need we go any further? W hatſoever 
elſe can be reckoned, we may ſee the Origin of the 
Word contained, either in the Similitude betwixt 
Things and Sounds, or in the Similitude betwixt 
Things themſelves, or in Vicinity or Contrariety, 
which Origin we cannot purſue beyond Similitude, 

But this we cannot do always; for there are in- 
numerable Words, the Reaſon of which lie hid. 
To the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of ſuch 
Words, beyond which no Origin is to be ſought, 
neither if a Man do enquire can he find any, I 
proceed in this Manner, The Syllables in w 
v hath the Place of Conſonant, as in theſe Words, 
venter, vafer, velum, vinum, vomis, vulnus, have 
a thick, and as it were, a ſtrong Sound, which the 
very Cuſtom of ſpeaking confirmeth, which from 
ſome Words we take them away, left they ſhould 


a 8. Auguſt, de D'aleR. cap. 6, 


Lurthen 


Part VIII. 
burthen the Ear for which Reaſon we ſay ama/?i 
than amauiſti; and abiit, not abivit, — 
innumerable of the ſame kind ; therefore when we 
fay Vis, the Sound of the Word having, as we faid, 
a kind of Force, ſuiteth. Now from this Vicinity, 
by that which they affect, that is, becauſe they are 
violent, vincula ſeem to be named, and vimen quod 
aliguid vinciatur. Thence uites, becauſe they claſp 
about thoſe T hings by which they grow. Hence 
alſo by Similitude, Terence calls a crooked old Man 
Vietum. Hence the Earth, worn into winding 
Paths by the Feet of Paſſengers, is called Via; but 
if Via be ſo named, guaſs vi pedum trita, the Ori- 
gin returns to the Vieini But let us ſuppoſe it 
derived from the Similitude it hath with vitis or vi- 
men, that is, from its winding; one asketh me, 
why it is called Via? I anſwer, from the Winding 
end Crookedneſs there, which the Ancients call'd 
Victum ; thence the Rounds of a Wheel Vietos. He 
demands how Yietum comes to ſignify Winding ? I 
anſwer, from the Similitude f Vitis, a Vine. He 


requires whence Vitis is ſo. named ?. I ſay, becauſe Sen 


it doth vincire thoſe Things which it comprehends, 
He queſtions whence vincire is derived? We ſay, 
4 vi. He asks, whence vis? We give this Reaſon, 
becauſe the Word in its robuſt and fareible Sound 
agreeth to the Thing which it fignifieth. He hath 
nothing more to demand. i | 
© In like manner in this Word 5 as Cbryſp- 
pus obſerves, in pronouncing the firſt Syllable, we 
the under Lip, as if it were to point to our 
ſelves ; then þy Motion of the Beard we point to 
our own Breaſts; of which ? Nigidizs bath 


* 
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more Inſtances in his Grammatical Commentaries. 
The ſecond. on concerning Words, is of 


their Power, ves cnpaniiler, of Significants ; 


whence * Chryfippus divided DialeQick into two 


- » S. ca 
* ee of —— 


biguity (or Amphiboly) ig 
o more Things ; 
to the 


Every 
Nature ambiguous, for | 
or more Ways. Neither is. that any thing to the 
| . * - 


the. ſame may be taken two 


Purpoſe which 1 calumniates in Cicero, 
Thus they affirm that ty hear Ammbigutics acute. 


o Galen, de decret, Hipy, & Plat. N 2. 7 Agel. 
Palect. — —— 
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Word (according to Chryſippus). is by 
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ly. explain them clearly. The ſame Perſons hol, 
that every Word is ambiguous; how then can they 
explain the Ambiguous by the Ambiguous, that 
were to bring a Candle not lighted into the Dark ? 


"This is ingeniouſly and ſubtiley ſaid, but like that 


of Scævola to Antonius, You ſeem to the Wiſe to ſpeak 


acutely, to Fools truly. For what elſe doth Horten- 


ſous in that Place, but by his Ingenuity and Faceti- 


ouſneſs, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darkneſs 
upon the Unlearned? For when they lay, Every 
Ward is ambigious, it is underſtood of ſingle Words. 
Ambiguities are explained by Diſputation. No Man 
diſputeth by ſingle Words, none therefore explaineth 
ambiguous Words by ambiguous Words; and yet 
ſeeing that every Word is ambiguous, no Man can 
explain the Ambiguity of Words, except by Words, 
but thoſe conjoined and not ambiguous. As when 
we ſay, Every Soldier hath tus Fect, it doth not 
follow that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have 
two Feet, ſhould have in all but two Feet. So when 
I fay, Every Word is ambiguous, I do not ſay, a 
tence, nor a Diſputation, altho' they are woven 
of Words. Every ambiguous Word therefore miy 
be explained by an inambiguous Diſputation. 

'The third on is concerning Declination, 
* Some follow Analogy, 
Analogy is a like Declination of 


14. 


_ like, in Latin Propertie. Anomaly is an Inequality, 


following the Cuſtoms of Declinations. * Chry/ip- 
pus wrote fix Books, wig! Tis dN, ſhewing, 
that like Things are noted with unlike Words, and 
unlike Things with like Words. 
1 x laſt 152 (55 Ordination, 
Euplat's, * Upon this jet Cbryſippus wrote 
two Books (Laertins reckons more) whoſe Scope is 
not Rhetorical but Dialectick, as will eaſily appear 
to the Reader; Of the Syntax of Axioms ; Of 37 


and falſe Axioms ; Of poſſible and impoſſible ; 
contingent, and tranſient, and —_— the 
like, which confer nothing to ſingle or Plea- 
ſure, or Grace to Elocution. 

There are five E xcellencies of Speech, Propriety, 


| Perſdicuity, Succinfneſs, Decorum, Elegance. 


Propriety is a proper Phraſe, according to Art, not 
ter the common Expreſſion. | 
Perſpicuity is, when that which is intended is 


_ deliver'd clearly. 


Succinfneſs is, when that only is compriſed, 
which is to the Thing, 
Decarum is a rmity to the Thing. 
Elegance is an avoiding of vulgar Phraſe. 
* A the Faults of Speech is Barbariſm, a 
Phraſe not in uſe with the beſt Perſons ; and Sol&- 
ciſm, a Speech incoherently framed. 


t D. Auguft, d 
, ibid, 


E CHAP., 


» » + +. | 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Definition and Diviſion. 


Dee (according to Antipater, in his Book 
of Definitions) is Speech by Analyſis pronoun- 


ced adæquately, or (as Chry/ippus in his Book of 
De finitions ) an Anſwer to this a 
Thing is? 


G Thoſe Definitions are vicious which include any 


> 


mortal Grammatical Coney ſeeing that no Man 
is immortal, and ſome Men are Grammarians, the 
Definition is faulty, 

© We muſt therefore, when we take thoſe Things 
which are common to the Things we wou'd define, 
and others, proſecute them ſo far until it become 
proper, fo as not to be transferable to any other 
Thing, as this, An Inheritance is Riches, add, which 
by the Death of ſome Perſon falleth to another, it is 
not yet a Definition, for Riches may be held many 
other ways, as well as by Inheritance ; add one 
Word, by right e 
digjoyned from mmunity : So that the Definition 
is thus explained. Inheritance is Riches, which by 
the Death of one Perſon falleth to another by Right 
of Law ; it is not yet enough, therefore add, neither 
bequeathed by Will, nor detained by Ps eſſion, and it 

is per ſect. | 
Of Definition there are two kinds ; one of 
Things 
ander led. Thoſe Things which are, we call fuch 


as may be ſeen or touched, as a Field, Houſe, a 


Wall, and the like. On the other ſide, we lay 


thoſe T hings are not, which cannot be touched or - 


ſhewn, as oſleſſion, Guardianſhip, Nation, Kin- 
dred, which have not any Body, yet there is ſome 
Conformity in the Underſtanding, which we call 
Notional, whereby in Argumentation they may be 
explained by Definition, This latter kind is rather 


called Deſcription, a Specch, which by the exterior + 


Figure of the Things, bringeth us to- the Things 
themſelves, or a Definition ſimply expreſſing the 
Power of a Definition. 

Again, of Dcfinitions, ſome are of Partitions, 
ethers of Divifeons. Of Partitions, when the thing 

propoſed is torn (as it were) in Pieces, as if ny 
th: zuld fay, the Civil Law is that which * 
in Laws, Senators, Things judged, the Authority 
Lawyers, Edits of Magiſtrates, Manners ad" 

9 
ie Definition of Diviſions com b all 
Species which are under the Genus defined, thus; 
Abalienation is of that Thing which is in our Per, 


ert. 7. 60 b Sext. Emp. adv. Log. 


. = 
g Sext, Empir, adv. Math. 10. 2. 


Ne 


Law ; now the Thing will ſeem 


as much as this, if there are 
Man, who is neither Greet nor Barbarian, the Di- 
which are; the other of Things which are 


boy. nrae - —— 


nay 


e of it into the Power of another ; a 


f by Law, whom 
ra 
* Diviſn is a Sechon of the Genus into its in, 


mediate Species, as, of living Creatures, ſeme are ra. 
tional, irrational. * This therefore is an = 
Diviſion ; of Men ſome are Croriam, foe ayy- 

tians, ſame Perſians, ſome Indians ; the next 
Species are not deſperate, but oppolite, We — 
again, * 22 4 


b "Din 


ther thus: Of Things that are, feme are 
others different ; 
are ii; for this 


74. different, ſome = 


r 


ſians, ſome Indians; the other IF X 
ſome Grecians, ſome Egyptians, fome Perſians, fene 


Indians. 

Hence it followeth, that * perfe& Diviſion bath 
an univerſal Power ; for he who divideth thus, 
Men, ſome are Grecians, others Barbarians, 
any Men, they are 
either Grecians or Barbarians ; for .if there be any 


viſion muſt neceſſarily be ill, the Univerſal fall. 
Wherefore when we fay, 


be any Things that 
or indifferent. But 


eiter 
he Dire . 


Things which are, one kind is 
but this, theſe are good, is fa 
good”; for one is good, 3 
theſe are iN, is falſe,” for they are not 115 but only 
one of them. "The like in Indifferents ; for it in 
wedge theſe are Indifferents, as that theſe are good 
or i | 

1 There are three Forms of Divifion,. 4 
lion, Sub-divifien, Partition, Anti-divifun 4 Di- 
vikon- of the Genus into by the contrary 


As for Example, ene ot i. things that 


Sub- diui ian is 
Things that are, ſome are goed, others 
of the not ſome are ill, 


Lenin Diſtribution cog Genus n 
fL 7. 9% 
a Ge, Topic. 5 ec. Toyic, itidk * 


Part 'VIN. 2 ® 
according to Crinis) as of Goods, ſome be- 
r 1 


Of Genus, Species, De. 
One 


refa eferred to one, as 


many Notions 


includes all living Creatures. «Tr is @ nar, for thi Art 


tbe Mind, not pit Thing exiſtent or qualitative, 
! as it were, ſomething exiflent and ative ; 
a; the Notion of an Horſe, no Horſe being preſent. 
Species is that which is contained under the Ge- 
nus, * under living Creature is contain d Man. 


Moſt general is that which is a Genus, but hath 


no Genus; Moſt ſpecial, that which is a | Species, 


but hath no Species. 

To this Place of Veice belong likewiſe, as we ſaid, 
the Conſideration of Poem and Poeſy. Poem (ac- 
cording to Poſſidonius, in his Introduction to Speech) 
is a Speech in Metre or bim, not Proſe, as yaie 
peyicn, and Je dir. Poeſy is a Jignificant Poem 
with Deſign, containing the mitation of Things di- 
vine and human. 


CHAP. XIII. 


ants, fe Au formed alſe Capit 
tion, bat — webs 2 
Even Negatives are in being, ' Somewhat is there- 
1 thas Ens, which is underfloed ouh 


s are ſub-divided into Gomes, Sub- 
kts, an CO — ek Me 
—— Quodammodotatives as to others. 

* Thus the Cents more flrits ly and fubtilly 
contra ib Predicaments ins 4 


. — „ir — . — thoſe are get nerally called da, Habituals, which Wind Abus. 
but e I 


k Let. 


25 Lact, 7, g 

. 8. CITY 
rb. 1 Carey, 3 | 

_ 3 EVI A 8453 


© y 5 
4 — Sw © 1 « % 


fett any thing ; wha 
. feftroe 


. firetcheth owt his Hand, are gualitative. 


te the Meaſure 


— adv. Math. 
er bd, = 5 Sicmplic iv Cate 
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CH AP. XIV. 
Of Subjects. 


Here * is not Rog beſides 2d <anniuueres, 
Subject. The ifferences concerning this are 

non: ſubſiſtent. 
t Subject is ewo-fold ; one which pd called the 
Subject; ſuch is Matter expert of all * 
ties, which Ai iftotle calleth a Body pot entially. 
other, that which is effe ed with Quality, as Bra 
and — with thoſe Things which are in them, 
or prædicated by them. 


CHAP. . 
Of Qualitatives. 
Ualitatives * have a Sub/ſeence, and are ſepa- 


rate from their Subjects: For Dnalbities (as 
all other Accidents) are Bodies, ford that, accord- 


ing to Zeno, nothing can be effefted by that which 

is incorporeal, nor can that b is incorporeal FA 
tſoever efeHeth is @ Each. 

wality therefore is a Body. Matter is ;4 

vality, but Dualities are not expert of 


4 


w Quality i is the Habit of that which is qualita- 
trove, Qualitative is taken three Ways ; Firſt, for 
whatſoever hath Difference, whether it be Motion or 
Habit, and whether hardly or eafily ſeparable. In 


this Senſe, not only he who is wiſe, 2 

The ſe- 
cond Signification inc udes not Motions, but Habits 
only, which they Qualitative, that is, which 
bath a Difference endurd with Habit, as a wiſe Man, 
er an armed Man. Of theſe, ſame are adequate 
e of their Pronunciation and gr, 


ration, others not allequate. Theſe they ; thoſe 


audich are adequate, equal, and permanent, 2 oh; call 


Qualitative; as, 4 Grammarian, and a wiſe Man; 
neither of theſe exceeds, or falls ſhort of his Duality. 
Likewiſe a Lover of Meat, and a Lover ine, 
being in act ſuch as a Glutton, and a ard, be- 


cauſe they make uſe of theſe Parts which ſerve to "this 


End, are ſo called : 8 that if any Man be a Glut- 
ton, he is conſequently a Lover of Meat ; but if be 
be a Lover of Meet, he is not therefere immediately 


lutte; for, deftitut *Perts which 
be ue in eating Ew e „ but he the 
. Quality 6 10 e Lnebrative i" this 


27 . Qualities ave either Cubes, ond. 10 122 


12 or Effects, an Iban thy 


der extends as large #s The conmen Acticvoay, ders 8 


© Alex, Apbrod. in Top-4 p Senec. 
ä W 


Uu na. „ Things 


f ” 
3 „ 
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Things corporeal and incorporeal, 7} ſomewhat. Of 


Habituals there are Kinds, ydlex'&. that is, 
wronuale, when they reſide in the Mind; Teux|a, 
| that is, dees, when they fall from the Mind in- 
to the Voice; na'syognuale, when by the Motion 
of the Mind, they are predicated of any Thing ; 
gu ε, or, cvubiupd]a, when then happen to 
Subjects. 

Y Habits are only Things united; but thoſe which 
are conjeined by Contiguity, as a Ship, or by Di- 
tance, as an Army; in theſe there can be no Ha- 
bit ; ner one Thing Spiritual above all, nor one 
Reaſon, whereby they may come to ſubſiſt within one 
Habit. 

= It is commen te Quality of corforeal Things to 
be the Difference of their Subſtance, not taken ſeve- 
rally, but contrafted into one Notion and Property 
of the Mind, nor by Time or Strength reduced to 
Form, but by its own Tality, according to which, 
the Generation of the Qualitative ſubſets. 
Power (a Species of Quality) is that which 
hath and giveth the Faculty of exerciſing many 
Accidents ; as Prudence giveth the Faculty of walk- 
ing prudently, and diſcaurſing prudently ; or ac- 
ccrding to ſome, Power is that which the Facul- 
ty of exerciſing many Accidents, and which ru- 
leth and governeth the Ads ſubjefled unto it. 
What Ariſtotle called natural Power, they name 
Aptitude, | 

Habits are intended and remitted. Diſpofitions 
cannot be intended or remitted. Thus the Strait- 
neſs of a Wand, alths' it may eafily be diſcompoſed 
and bent, is a Diſpoſition ; for Straitneſs cannot 
intended or remitted. Likewiſe the Virtues are Diſ- 
peſitions, not in 77 of their Firmneſs and Con- 


flancy, but becauſe they cannot admit of Degrees 


more and 1 3 but Arts muft either baus Firmneſs, 
or not be Diſpoſitions. Thus Habitude it taken in 


the Latitude of the Species, Diſpoſition is the chi 
Perfectian of the Species, and in that which is t 
mm? 


oft it can be, whether it be eaſily alter'd (as the 
Straitn of a Wand) or not. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Quodammodotatives. 


TH E third Kind of Things are T4 ws Iyo1a, 

Quodammodotatives. © They differ from Qua- 
litatives, becauſe. Matter is atherwiſe effefied by 
Habits, otherwiſe by Quodammodotatives, in this 
or that Manner. Moreover, Qualitatiues are 
Quodammodotatives 8s to Matter, and converſant 
therein; bat {y, Quodammodotatives are con- 
verſant in Qualitatives. Again, as Habituals 
may be ſaid to extend farther than Habits, ſo Quod- 
ammodotatives are larger than Qualitatives ; for 
Quodammodotatives extend even to thoſe Things 


which are Quodammodotatives as to of 


„ and 


12 x Ibid, a Ibil, b Ibid. © Ibid, 


Z N 


wiſe Relatives. 


Part + vn 
include them; but Qualitative: cen in tho 
which make a Dirne. x it = 

* This Place Boethius conceives to babe the 
Power of Habit. Habit chiefly and univerſally i 
taken three Ways : Firſt, to be to itſelf, and ac. 


_ cording to itſelf. Secondly, in reſpeft to anther. 


Thirdly, A 4 another to it. That which is conſidered 
as to itſelf, pertains to mmodotatives ; a; 
armed, for it is a Habit of ones Self, to ones Self. 
That which is to another, tams to Relation; 
for a Father, or a right Hand, are ſaid, according 
to a Habit, not of themſelves to themſelves, but of 
them to another. But that which is of another 10 
us, as of an armed Man, being the Habit of ans. 
ther to us, pertains to Habit. | 
To this Head they reduce Quantitativer and 
Quantity, and their Species, Place, Time, and ſome 
Species (according to Ariftetle) of Quality, Figure 
and Form; as alſo Aion, Paſſion, Sight, Habit. 


C HAP. XVII. 
Of Ruodammedetatives as to others. 


T H E laſt Genus of Things is Tyds 7} ws; byae, 

Duodammodotatives as to others. * Of theſe 
there are two Kinds, Relatives and Quodammado- 
tative- Relatives. The Relatives are oppoſed and 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are by themſelves, 
and abſolute, The Duodammodotative- Relative 
are oppoſed to thoſe which have a Difference ; as 
for Example, Sweet and Sowr, and whatſoever is 
of the like Kind, are Relatives ; but Duodammeds- 
tative-Relatives, are as the right Side, Father, 
and the like; for they have a Difference, in that 


they are charateriz'd by Differences, according to 
| there is one Notion of 
by themſelves, and abſolute, and 


ſome Species. - As therefore 
thoſe which are 


have Differences, whe are characterized; 
yet they are not 2 Relatives. But, 
thoſe who are ve Relatives, being 
contrary to thoſe which have Differences, ate like- 
| For, the right Side, and a Father, 


poffible ſhould be by themſelves, ſolut 
or by * Difference ; for they . depend > foley, up 
4 Phun. 1. 10, e Simplic, in O f Bb 
Relatire 


Part VIIT. i 2 
Relative Habit. Relatives therefore are not by 
themſelves, for they are not abſolute ; yet are they 
according. to Difference ;. becauſe are diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome Character. To expreſs this 
more clearly, Relatives are thoſe, which by their 
Character reſpect another: Quodammodo- 
tative-Relatives are thoſe which uſe to happen 
to another, but not without Mutation and Altera- 
tion of thoſe T hings which are about them ; yet, 
_ with reſpect of ſomething external. If therefore 
any Thing with Difference reſpect another, it is 
* Relative, as Habit, Science, and Senſe: But 
if it reſpect another, not out of inherent Diffe- 
rence, but in pure Habit, it is Quodammodotative- 
Relative. For, a Father, and right Side, to their 
Conſiſtence, require ſome external Things, for as 
much as „ no Mutation made in them, 
he is no longer a . Father, his Son being dead, and 
the right Side is no longer, fo, after he is riſen, 
in reſpect of whom it was ſaid to be ſuch ; but 
Sweet and Bitter will not alter, unleſs their 
Power be likewiſe: changed. If therefore Duo- 
dammodotatives are changed in Habit to another, 
although they receive no Pafſfion in themſelves, it 
is manifeſt they have their Being in the Habit alone, 
not in Difference. iT | 
This Genus was firſt introduced by Arifte, 
i who firſt defined Duodammodetative- Relative: 


Dicibles 


Dicible. is that which conſifteth according to ra- 
tional P I Rational Phattafy is that, by 
which what is com by Phantaſy, may 


be expreſſed by Speech. Thing that may 
be ſaid, ought to be 24. Er ler thence is de- 
Tived the Denomins tion. y TH 
is, Yoigualſe, but 


- 
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4 42 . * 


in Dial. Cic. 5. 2. 


o Laert, 7. 63. 


to be thoſe, whoſe being is the ſame with their 
Quodammodotative being to one another: And fo 
CHAP. XVII, 
/ Diciblis. 


F 
with Voice, they are Words 3 if retained in the 
Mind, ready to break forth, they are Dicibles. 
Dicible therefore is a Word, and yet ſignifies not 
a Word, but that which is underſtood in the Word, 
and is contained in the Mind, | 

» Of Dicibles there are two Kinds, the Def-- 
five and the Perfect. The Defe#ive are thoſe 
which have an imperſect Enunciation, not com- 
pleating the Sentence, but requiring ſomething to 
follow; as writeth, for we ask, who? To this 
Kind belong Categorems, which are predicated of 
other Things. 

The Perfect are ſuch as have a perfet Enun- 
ciation : Of theſe are two Kinds: The firſt pecu- 
liarly called Perfect, which tho* they compleat 
the Sentence, yet ſignify neither true nor falſe. 
Of theſe there are many Kinds, as Interregation, 
Percontation, Imperative, Adjurative, Optative, 
Imprecative, or Execrative, Subſtitutive, Hypothe- 


tical, Compellative, like to, or Tranſcending an 
Axiom, Dubitative. 


Interrogation is that which is a perfect Sentence, 
but requireth an Anſwer ; as, I it Day? for this 
is neither true nor falſe; fo that it is Day, is an 
Axiom, Ts it Day? an Interrogation. 3 

Percontation is a Thing for which we cannot an- 
ſwer ſignificantly, as Interrogation, yes; but as 
thus, dwelleth in fuch a Place. | 
Imperative is a Thing, in ſpeaking whereof, we 
command ; as, | 
Se thou to the Inachian Flood. 
? Adjurative, as, witneſs thou Earth. 
Optative, which we ſpeak wiſhing, as, 

Great Jove who deft in Ida reign, 

The Viftory let Ajax gain. 

' Imprecatrve, or Execrative, as, 


A. on the Ground this Wine I pour, 
So may the Earth his Blood devour. . 
Subſtitutive, or Expolitive, as, Let this be a 
right Line. 
Hypothetical, as, ſuppoſing the Earth to be the 


Centre of” the Globe 7 the Sun. 
Compellative, is a Thing in Speaking, which we 
call another, as, ; | 


Attides, Agamemnon, King of Men. 


Like te, or tranſcending an Axiom, is that which 
hath an axiomaticat Manner of Speaking; but be- 
cauſe it ſuperabounds in ſome Particle or Affection, 
it is not ranked amongft Axions, as, 


* How beeuterus is thy Virgin Train! © 
How like to Priam's Son, that Swain / 


1 oy TOP * 8 e , 30 Ammon, in proem. A 
. in Gates. eee N Auen, in prot 


Dubita- 


2 E 
Dubitative is a Thing different from an Axiom, 

which whoſoever ſpeaks, maketh a Doubt. as, 
Then are not Life and Grief of Kin ? All theſe 


are neither true nor falſe. 


The other Kind of perſect Dicibles which com- 
pleat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth, and is ei- 
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It is called Axiom. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Categorems. 


ther true or falſe. 


Of tegzrem * is that which is predicated of a- 
nother, or a Thing conſtrued with one or more, 
or as ( Apolledorus) a defective Dicible, conſtrued 
with the right Caſe, to make an Axiom. 

» Whatſoever is predicated of another, is præ- 
dicated of the Name of the Caſe ; and both theſe 
are either perfe?, as that which is predicated, 
and together with the Subject ſufficient to make 
an Axiom. Or they are deſective, and require 
ſome Addition to make thereof a perfect Prædi- 
cate. 

If that which is 
an Axiom, it is a Categorem, or 6vpSape, a Con- 
gruity, as walketh, for Example, , Secretes walk- 
eth. 

But if it be prædicated of the Caſe (whereby 
Tranſitions are made from one Perſon to another, 
wherein it is neceſſary that ſome oblique Caſe de 
likewiſe pronounced with the right) they are cal- 
led rageovubapdla, as an Addition to the ouvyBape, 
(or as 1 Priſcian renders it, leſs then Congruities) 
as Cicero ſaved his Country. 

Again, if that which is preedicated of ſome 
N oun, require a Caſe of ſome other Noun to be 
added to make up the Axiom, ſo as the Canſtru- 
ction be made of two oblique Caſes, they are 
ac. Incongruities, or according to Ammo- 
nius, leſs than, ovubeyd]a, as, it pleaſes me to 
come .to the; Whether the News as or the 
Words require it. 

Again, of Categorems there are four Kinds, 
Right, 8 _ Neuter, and reciprocally actiue, and 
paſſrve. Right are thoſe which have a Motion 
tending to another, and are conſtrued with one 
of the oblique Cafes, for the making of a Categor 
rem, as Heoreth, Seeth, Diſcourſeth. 

Supine are thoſe which are conſidered from Ha- 
bit to an Agent, and is conſtrued with a paſſive 
Particle, as, I am heard, I am ſeen. 


Neuer, as thoſe which are neither Ways us, 
to be wiſe, to walk. 


Reciprocally, Adius and Paſſue are thoſe, 
which ſeem Supines, but are not, for they are 
acts, as Reife las, for therein is included g u 


predicated of a Name, make Anti 


N ©. Furt vm 
The Right (or Numiustive] Caſe, is'fo 

4 — ow: 

cauſe it falleth di from the Notion which 


in the Mind. Oblique Caſes are the 
tive, and Accuſative. _ Gran, D 


CHAP. XX. 
Of fimple Axioms. 


A Xiom * is that which is either true or falſe, or 


a Thing perſect by itſelf, negative, or affir- 
mative, as far as it extends; or, (according to Chry- 


fippus, in his DialeRick Definitions) Axiom is that 


which affirmeth or denieth, as far as it extends; as 
Dion walketh. It is called Axiom, 2rd Ti 4. 
aaheldia a/, becauſe Aﬀent is either given to it or 
not; for be who faith, it is Day, aſſenteth there. 
unto. If it be Day, the Axiom is true ; if it be 
not, falſe. 

Of Axiams, the firſt and moſt proper Difference 
is of the Simple, and not . Simple (thus — 
Cb ſitpus, — N and Athenodorus, and 
pater, 

« Simple Axioms are thoſe which confift neither of 
one Axiom twice taken, nor of different Axioms, 
neither by one or more Conjuntions; as, It it 
Day, tit at Nigbt Soctates — r 
Axioms there are many Kinds, Apophatich, 
gative, Arnetickh, or 2 negative; Bteretich, 
or Privative 3 Categerich, or Predicative ; - 
reutick, or Indicative ; and mediate. 

x Negative Axioms are thoſe, in which a nega- 
tive Particle is propoſed ; as, 1f this is, that is nt. 
But if the Negation be of the latter Part of the 
Axiom, the other Part not being negative, then 


the Axiom is not but 3 as, It 
bappeneth to ſome Pleaſure not to be good. Thi there- 
fore declareth what to the Thing, an 


therefore is predicative. A Species of negabve 
Axiom, is the ſupernegative, — ads — 
Parts connected and copulated by ore As, 
8222 with a N is 

1. detiagihnny 77 5 54 55 
— t. Of the ſame Kind ars all thoſe," her- 
in Memtan — Negation 3 s, I ir at 
bath Day and not D . 

* Univerſally e Ae ara inks which, 
conſiſt of an univerſal F 
m! a . Ae e. vs 

* Privative arc choſe which conkſt of /»-privative 
Particle, A Powers: a8, „. . 


man. | 

> Predicative ave tho, whick.conbit .6f a-aight 
Caſe and . N „ 
rr which con- 
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o Laert. 7. 64. r Ammon. in Sil. wag has q Lib. 18. r Laert. 7, 64. 
ert. ibid, Sent. „ adv, Math. w Amo. wit! 1. n 31 2 
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Z E 
g of a demonſtratint Senn 


Man walketh ; 4 certain Man- walketh, is in- 
rs | | ole Perfon j rhet 
teth, is inter- 


pronounced with Demonftration, but it is interme- 

** 1 t wix r both - * g 1 

s An indefinite Axiom, as ſome one fitteth, is true, 

Thing definite is true; as, be fitteth ; but 
- * ite \ . m 


is not true, that ſome one fitteth. 


CHAP. XXI. 

N Axioms are thoſe, which are in a 
double, conſiſting of one Axiom di- 
yerſified, or of Axioms; of one Axiom diverſified ; 
” {25 it is Day; of Axioms, as, if it 

be Day "tis Light, | 
x In nat. Axioms, that which immediately 
ſolloweth the Conjunction, rf, or · whereas, is cal- 
led the Antecedent, the. firſt, or the Beginning; the 


reſt is called the Ending, or Conſequence, or -fecond; 
Notwithſtanding that the Axiom be pronounced 


by Inverſion ; as, It is Light, if it be Day ; for 
in this, the Ending or is, # it Light, 
altho it be ſpoken firft ; the Antecedent, it is Day, 
altho it be put in the ſecond Place; for it immedi- 
The Laws and Nules of uents are theſe : 
1. From T rue foloweth True; as, ya iow 
it followeth, that ᷑ i Light: 2. From Falſe fob 
loweth Falfe ; as, if this be falſe that it * Night, 
this is likewiſe, it is dark. 2 From Falſe follow- 
eth True, as from this, the Harth flieth, followeth, 
the Earth is, 4. From True doth not 'follow- 
Falſe; for from this, 'the- Earth is, it ſohloweth 
not, thet.the-E a#th Hin. 

: ® Of not_ Simple | 


'Propofitions there ae many Kinds, 

Connex, Adnex, Conjun#t, Caſual, Declarative of 
more, and Dedlaratsve of the hfs. 

* Connex (according o Chr in his Die- 

lactict, and Diogenes-in his Aick Art) is that 

'the Confequent 


. VS 


at be Day it i- Light. 
' the Conjunction %. 
„ it is Day, 


of 3" trary 
E falſe, and & called Taped iZrryuiroy, as this is, in 


k r — ms. 2 
Axi and the Confentiien whereas, this, if it 
is. Day, "tis Light. Connex Axioms are called 
alſo Tropical, becauſe they turn from the Antece- 
dent to the Conſequent. 

Tbe Rules of Connex Axioms are theſe ; » That 

is a true Connex wherein the contrary of the Con- 
ſequent is repugnant to the Antecedent, as, if it is 
Day, tis Light ; for, that it is not Light, the con- 
trary to the Conſequent is repugnant to, it is Day, 
the Antecedent. A falſe Connex is that wherein 
the con to the Conſequent, is not repugnant to 
the Antecedent ; as this, if it is Day, Dion walks ; 
for, that Dion walketh not, is not repugnant to, it 
is Day. 
7 Adnex, (which ſome reckon as a Species of the 
Connex) according to Crinis, in his Dialectick, is 
an Axiom connected by the Conjunction whereas, 
beginning with an Axiom, and ending with an 
Axiom; as, whereas it is Day, it is Light, the 
Conjunction ſheweth, that the ſecond is a Conſe- 
quent of the firſt, and that the firſt is ſubſiſtent. 

The Rules of Adnex Axioms are theſe ; That 
is a true Adnex, which beginneth from true, end- 
eth in-that which is confequent ; as, whereas it is 
Day, the Sun is over the Earth, Falſe is that 
which beginneth from Falſe, or endeth not cunſe- 
quently ; as, whereas it is Day, Dion walketh, if 
this be ſaid when it is not Day. 

A conjunf Axiom is that which is knit together 
by Conjunctions copulative ; as, it is both Day and 
it is Light, I he Rules therefore are theſe ; That 
is a right Conjuncton wherein all Things are true; 
2, it is Day, and it is Light. I hat is falfe, 
which hath fomething falſe. An Axiom which 
hath neither Conjunction nor Disjunction, is to be 
taken in the Senſe of the Speaker; for Conjunction 
is ſometimes taken for Disjunction; as, to me, 


0. 
are 


. and my Her, © 


A digjun? Axiom is that which is disjoined by 
a Disjunctive Conjunction ; as, either it is Day, or 
it is Night. This Conjunction ſheweth, that one 
of the Axioms is falſe. | 

- « All Things that are disj»ined, are repugnant to 
one another, and their Oppotfites likewiſe are re- 
pugnant, Of all Things that are disjoined, one 
muſt be true, the reft falſe, otherwiſe nothing at all 
is true, or all, or more than one are true, either 
thoſe which are disjunct, will not be repugnant, 
or thoſe which are oppoite to them will not be con- 
to ane another, then the Disjunct will be 


which the Oppolites are not contrary ; tither theu 
runneft, or walkeſt, or ſtandeſt, for they are fe- 
pugnant to one another, but their Oppoſites ac 
- "23 Sent. Dod. h Laert. 7. 73. i Sent. Emp. dv. 
r. 87 ere. in Anal, prict ; 2 Laert. ibid. 


not 


N . 
were. Hot 


2 


atlverſc ts 
wilt be 


which cannot be true together, But you may at 
the fame Time neither walk, nor run, nor | 
Every Disjunction therefore is not only true, but 
— * ; for if of Contraries there could be a falſe 
Conjunction, no Disjunction could be true. 

A Caſual Axiom is that which is connected by 
this Conjunction, becauſe, as, becauſe it is Day, 
"tis Light ; for the firſt is, as it were Cauſe of the 
ſecond, "The Rules thereof are theſe : A caſual 
Conjunction is true, when beginning from true, it 
endeth in the Conſequent, and cannot have the An- 
tecedent for its Conſequent; as, becauſe it is Day, 
tis Light ; but this Axiom, it is Light, dath not 
ſollow from the other, it is Day. 

A Falſe caſual, is that which either beginneth 
from falſe, or endeth in that which is not conſe- 
quent, or whoſe Antecedent may be the Conſe- 
quent, as, becauſe it is Night, Dion walks. 

An Axiom, declarative of the more, is that 
which is conſtrued with this Conjunction, more, as, 
it is more Day than Night. Declarative of the leſs, 
is contrary to the former, as, it is leſs Day than 


- Intermediate 


twixt Particulars ; as, Fitteth ur walketh ; 
he neither ſitteth nor walketh. | 
*The Rules of Contraries are theſe: Of Disjun- 
Qtives one being aſſerted, the other is neceſſarily ta- 
ken away; one being taken away, the other is ne- 
N. P * 


ceſſarily aſſerted. 1 226 een e | 
Of Subdisjunctives in whale, both cannot be 
true, both may be falſe ; both cannot be affirma- 


tive, both cannot be negative. 


Night. Of Subdisjunctives in Part, both may be tru 
NY . hocont-thay tes taken tn Blew? 7h 2 
CHAP. XXII. ̃ 3˙ 5 7 5 
Of contrary Axioms. _T CHAP. XXHL | 
| Of Poſſible and {mpoſſible, Neceſſary and Unneceſſa- 


L nant to one another, accordi 
Falſhood, whereof one affirmeth, 


other denieth, 


as, it is Day, it is not Day. Only Negatives are 


contrary, «v[ixe/puere, and oppoſite, and repugnant, 
for only in Contraries one Propoſition is true, the 
other falſe. The other three Kinds of Contraries 
alledged by _—_- are pronounced without a 
Conjunction. hatſoever is pronounced without 
a Conjunction, is neither true nor falſe, for true 
and falſe belongeth to Axiom. Axiom is a Speech 
which conſiſteth in the ConjunQion of ſome Thing, 
whereas, of Ariſtotle's other three Kinds of Con- 
traries, none are conjun& but ſimple, as Black 


and White, Double and Single, Sight and Blind- 


nels. 


0222 Axioms * are thoſe which are repug- 
to Truth and 


ſary. 


| beſide is that, which can noveh he fukeptble of 


y, probable, paradoxal and reaſonable Axiams. 
JI Oroorer 7, of Axioms, ſome are poſſible, others 
A impoſſible ; ſome neceſſary, others not neceſ- 

A Axiom is that which is ſuſceptible 
of a true Predication, without Obſtruction from 
thoſe Things, which tho' external}, are yet contin- 
gent with the Thing itſelf ; as Diocles Gives. In- 


ruth, Externals oppugning it, | as, the Earth flies. 
Neceſſary is that which is. ſa true as that it cannot 
any Way receive a falſe Pradication, or, may re- 
ceive_it ; but thoſe Things which: are cxtrinſical, 
will not permit that it be true, as Hirtue profiteth. 
Not-neceſſary, is that which" may be either true or 
falſe, exterior T hings: not obſtructing it, as Dion 


Adverſe are (as likewiſe defined by Ariſtotle) walks, _ ay 922 
thoſe which in the ſame Kind are moſt diſtant. = Theſe future „ and their Parts, a0 
Nothing that is pronounced by Negation is adverſe according to the ſame Manner, | as' the preſent and 


(i rærlior) to another, for then the Adverſe to Virtue 
will be not Virtue, and to Vice not Vice, and un- 
der not Virtue will be included many other Things 
beſides Vice, even a Stone, a Horfs, and whatſo- 


ever is beſides Virtue; under not Vice will be 


found Virtue, and all- other Things. Thus all 
Things 


Adverſe to Virtue and Vice. Moreover, if Virtue 


w Lacrte 7. 75. = Simplic, od Category Let 7,7 „ 


would be adverſe to one, and the ſame the 


For if it be true chat the I hing either 
or ſhall not be, it muſt be cither true or 
Futures are determined according to 
; as, if a Navy is built to-morrow, it is tue 
to ſay that it hall be buile z, but it be not, K 5 
falſe to ſay that it ſhall be built, :becuſe- it will not- 

not be, and cons 

—_— 27 7... 


be; therefore it will either be, or 
ſequently one of tho two is faulen = --*, 


LS * > 


— 


*. Corinth is poſſible, if I ever were there, dr 


erer ſhall be there; but if I never was there, nor 


ever ſhall be there, it is impoſſible. That a Boy 
hail be a Grammarian is not poſſible, unleſs here- 


Alter he come to be one. 

On the contrary, Chry/ippus held, that thoſe 
Things which neither are, nor ever ſhall be, are yet 
poſſible to be, as, to break a Gem, tho' it never 
come to be broken. Moveover that from Poſſibles 


an Impoſſible may follow, as in this Axiom, which 


is a true Connex. 1f Dion be dead, be (pointing 
to Dion) is dead. The Antecedent, if Dion be 


dead, is poſſible, becauſe it may at ſome time be fume 


true that he ſhall be dead ; but this Axiom, be is 
d:ad, is impoſſible : for Dion being dead, the Axi- 
om likewiſe is aboliſh'd, that he is dead, ſeeing he 
is no longer that Man, capable of being demonſtra- 
ted by the Pronoun He, for he is a Demonſtration 
of a living Creature. If therefore Dion being not 
yet dead, this Word, He may be ſaid of him, being 
dead, it cannot be ſaid be is dead. So that in this 
Place, be is dead, is impoſſible. For it were not 
impoſſible, if, ſome time after the Death of Dion, 
of whom it was before predicated in the Connex 
whilſt he lived, it might be again predicated, be is 
dead ; but becauſe that cannot be, it is i 

that, be is dead, ſhould be predicated of him. 


To conclude, ſome | held with Diadorut, that 
paſt, is true of Neceſſity: That to 


whatſoever is 
impoſſible there followeth not a poſſible, and that 
what cannot be done, | 
Others (as Cleanthes and Antipater) that ſomethin; 
s 1mpothble that neither is nor ſhall be; that to 


ible followeth not impoſſible ; and that which is 


paſt, is not true of Neceſſity. Others, that ſome- 
thing is poſſible which is not true; that whatſoever 


is paſt, is true of Neceſſit and that to poſſible 
le : we ſee, we know it proceeds from Fire. 


ſolloweth alſo i „ | 

Furthermore of Axioms, ſome are * probable, 
ſome paradoxal, ſome reaſonable. A probable Axi- 
om is that which perſuadeth us by a ſpecious Show 
to aſſent to it, as whatſeever bringeth forth another, 
is a Mather ; which is falſe, for the Hen is not 
the Mother of the Egg. | 

f Paradoxal Axioms are thoſe which ſeem true 
only to the Wiſe, ® contrary to the Opinion of all 
others. > Theſe are likewiſe in other 'Arts, beſides 
Philoſophy ; for what is ſtranger than to prick the 
Eyes for the Recovery of Sight ? If we fay this t> 
oe ignorant of Chirurgery, will he not laugh at 
it? Is it not therefore ſtrange, that ſuch Things 


* 
Tm 4X” 
1 


| Z EN. 
| Neceſſaries,” there is 


. 


neither-is nor ſhall be true. 


#3 | * V3 
2s are true in Philoſogby ſhould ſeem Paradoxes to 


4 A roaſmable Axiom, is that which hath many 


Conditions requiſite to the Truth thereof, as, Iba. 
live To- morroto. | 
HAP. XXIV. 
Of Reciprocal Axioms. 
Hero of the * Contrariety and Repugnance 
of Axioms. Now of their Conſent and Agree- 
ment, whereby one followeth and is correſpondent 
to another, either according to Truth or Falſhood, 
by ws]aT1os, Reciprocation. 

Of Reciprocation there are three Kinds; the 
Firſt dracęsed. Perverſion, a Migration into falſe ; 
the Second Age, Converſion, a Migration in o 
true; the Third cura, Eguipollence, into tis 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Signs. 


7 the Place of Axioms appertain likewiſe Signs. 
Sign is an Axiom antecedent, in a true Connex, 
and having Power to detect the Conſeguent. 

m Sign is taken two Ways ; 3 for whatſe« 
ever falleth under any Senſe, and fignifieth ſomething 
that proceedeth from it; and properly for that which . 
declareth a Thing which is not manifeſt. 

n Things which are certain require no Sign, 
they are comprehended of themſelves ; neither ho 
which are wholly uncertain, for they can no way be 
comprehended ; but thoſe only which are uncertain 
in Time, or by Nature, may be comprehended by 
Signs, but not by the ſame. Things that are uncer- 
tain in Time, are comprebended by commemorative 
Signs ; Things uncertain by Nature, are compre- 
bended by ative. 

Of Signs therefore, ſome are demonſtrative, others 
communicative, 4 communicative Sign is that 
which is ſo near to the Thing, that together with the 
Sign the Thing itſelf appeareth, into the Knowledge 
whereof the Sign bringeth us, as Smoak, which when 
A demon- 
ſtrative Sign is, that which not being obſerved before 
with an evident Sign, leads us by that to the Know- 
ledge of the Thing ; as when a Female hath Milk, 
we preſently know that ſhe hath brought farth. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Reaſons or Arguments. 


Dla is the Diſcipline of Speech, concluded 
by Reaſon. Reaſon, avyos, ſometimees call'd 
alſo Argument, and Interrogation, is according to 
 Crinis, and that which conſiſts of one or more 
Cumptions, and an Aſſumption, and an Inference, as, 


P b Ge. de fat, e Alex. in Anal, prior. 4 Ppictet. 21. e Laert. 2. 75. 
g Cic. Parad, Ride. 1. i Laert. 7. 76. . 76, ISert. Ep. bypot. 2.1. m Sext, adv, Mather. 
*. Ep. ibid; & Pyrr. Nr. 2, 20. 0 Galen, Nd bi, Lt. 7. 7. ; 


If 
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| be Day it is Light. 3 Sumption. 
t it is Day 0 umption. 
Therefore it is Light. nference. 


The Reaſon of the Stoicks differs from the Syllo- 
giſms of Ariſtotle in three reſpects. Firſt, a Syl- 
logiſm, according to Ariſlotle, cannot have leſs than 
two Propoſitions, a Reaſon may have but one; as, 
Thou liveſt, therefore thou breatheft ; which kind 
- Antipater calls poroaiuud]a. Secondly, in Syllogiſms, 
ſomething beſides that which is granted in the Pre- 
miſes ; but in Reaſons, the Concluſion may be the 
ſame with both, or either of the Sumptions. The 
firſt are called JSrpopruerot, AS, 


E 1 it is Day, it is Day. 
ut it is Day, 


. Therefore it is Day. 
The Second are called dfrapyus ei, as, 
It is either Day or not Day. 


But it is not Day. 
Therefore it is not Day. 


« Laſtly, in Syllogiſms, the Concluſion muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow by reaſon of the Premiſes, whereas 
there are three kinds of Reaſons which have not 
this Property; the Firſt, pworoanupd]e, already men- 
tioned ; the Second usb wicftrorles, not metho- 
dically concluſtue Reaſons ; as, 


The Firſt is greater than the Second. 
The Second greater than the Third ; 


Therefore the Firſt is greater than the Third. 


T his concludes neceſſarily, but not . 
unleſs this Propoſition be put in the firſt Place; 
bat is greater than another, is greater alſo than 
that which is leſs than that other. Of the ſame kind 
is that Theorem in the Firſt of Euclid's Elements, 
This Line is equal to that, therefore this Line is like- 
tei equal to that, which is true indeed; but to con- 
clude h llogiſtically, requires this univerſal Propoſi- 
tion, The which are equal to @a Third, are equal to 
ene anther. 

The third kind of Reaſons, from which Syllogi/m 
d'feret!: by this Property, are * TegiAxor]ss Azyc re- 
cundant Reaſons, and thoſe of two kinds. The 
firſt are ſuch as have a ſuperfluous Sumption ; as, 

Every juſt Thing is honeſt, 

I very honeſt Thing is goed, 

ZE uy good Thing is expetible in itſelf; 
Tucrefore every juſt Thing is good. 


Tue Second are thoſe in which the proper Con- 


d Alexand. Aphred. in anal. prior. r Alex. Aphrod. in anal. prior. 
n Net TgAn; as the learned Burfus hath obſerved, dial, Cc. 6. 2. 
F.mpir. adv. Mathem. 


N O. | Pert vm 
cluſion is not inſerr d, but ſomething Conſequent 
— as that Argument of Epicure : 


Whatſoever is diſſolved hath not Senſe, 


Whatſoever hath not Senſe pertaineth not to 
nga patio ory Xt 


Whereas to conclude ſyllogiſtically, we ſhould ſay, 
Therefore whatſoever is diſſolved pertaineth not to ur. 

In a Reaſon or Argument the | 
the 


Mae and 
umption n Tegan (term'd by Ariſtotle us. 
7 ) are Axioms receiv'd by conſent of the Ad- 

erſary, for Conſtruction of that which is called 


* 
* debe ( by Ariſtotle cuuniegona Conclu- 


) becauſe it is inferr'd from the reſt. 
Of Sumption and Aſſumption, according to Chry. 


fippus, there are four Differences; the firſt Scienti.. 
fick ; the ſecond Exercitative, or (as Ari 


calls 
it) Dialectict ; the third, Probable and Rbeterical ; 


the fourth, Sophiſtic. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Concluſrve Reaſons. 


F * Reaſons there are two kinds, Concluſfrve and 
not Concluſrve. GConcluſtve Reaſons are thoſe, 
in which the Sumptions being granted, from the 
Conceſſion thereof, the [nference ſeemeth to follow. 
Matter, 


ate theſe : Truth is conſequent to Truth; as, if it 
is Day, it is Light. 2. Falſe is conſequent to Falſe, 
as if it be falſe that it is. Night, it is likewiſe falſe 
that it is dark. 3. Falſe is conſequent to true; 2 
Earth, if it flies is. Earth. 4. Falſe is not conſe- 
quent to true; for, becauſe it is Earth, it is not 
therefore conſequent: that it flies, 

Again, of true Reaſons, ſome are demonftratve, 
others not demonſfirative, A demonſtrative Reaſon 
is that which by Things that are certain, or per- 
ſpicuous, col that which is uncertain and leſs 
perſpicuous ; as if Sweat iſſue thro the Shin, we 
may underſtand Pores ; but Sweat iffues thro the 
Shin, therefore we may under tand Pores. 

Not demon/tratiue are contrary ; as, if it is Day, 
it is Light ; but it is Day, ' therefore it is Light. 
Herein the Inference, it is Light, is certain. 

CHAP. XXVII. | 

Of Sylhgiftick Concluftue Reaſons, or Syllegiſm. 

(cOmclubve Reaſons, as to their Form, likewiſe 
are of two kinds; Sylogiftically concluſive, and 
not Sy/logiſtically concluſive. | 2 


in W 
8 Sen. 


Syllogiflicoly 


Ibid. 
1 Cats & Renis Eg. & 


2 


14 


concluſfoe Reaſons (ot iſms) 


ge thoſe 


or whereof one or more of the Sumptions ate redu- 


ced to thoſe which cannot be concluded again; as, 
if Dion walks, he is moved. 8 


Hg (by which the Szoicks underſtand on- 
ly 


T ropical, or r 
annex, Di qun, oi. 
* A connex Syllogiſm is, when two are ſo con- 
need in that one is the Antecedent, 
the other the Con in ſuch Manner, as, if 
the Antecedent be rted, the Conſequent follow- 
eth, and the Conſequent being taken away, the 
Antecedent is likewiſe taken away, as, If it be Day, 
it is not Night, this Antecedent is true, therefore 
it followeth, it is Night. This King of Syllogiſm 
pertains to the firſt ang ſecond Moods. In the firſt 
it is called from Poſition of the Antecedent, to Po- 
ſition of the Conſequent; in the Second, from Ne- 
gation of the Antecedent, to Negation of the Con- 
ſequent, The Laws concerning the Truth or 
Falſhood of theſe Syllogiſms, are the ſame with 
thoſe of connex Axioms. 

Of connex Syllogiſms there are two Kinds ; Con- 
nex in themſelves, as i it is Light, it is Light; but 
it is Light, therefore it is Light; and connex by o- 
thers ; as, if it is Day, it ii Light ; but it is Day, 
therefore it is Light. 

A conjun# Sy llogiſm, is when we deny ſome- 
thing conjunct, and to theſe add another Negation, 
and of theſe take the firſt, that what remains be 
taken away, as it cannot be that a Legacy is Mo- 


Money, therefore Money is a 2 


A digund Syllogiſm is that in which there can- 
not be more than one Thing true; or, that in which 
if one be, the other is not z or if one be not, the 
other is; as, If is either Day or Night, but it is 
nat Night, therefore it is Day; for one being aſ- 
mn, the „and ſo on the con- 
bus conceives to be fo great, that even Dogs have 

thereof. For coming to 4 Place where 
are ffiree Ways, if they find that the 


the Scent 
Beaſt hath not gone in two of them, they run di- 
rectly to the Third without ſcenting, as if they 


argued thus, the Beaſt went either this Way, or. 


that Way, but neither this Way nor that Way, 
therefore that Way: The Laws of disjunct Syllo- 
giſms are the ſame'as thoſe of disjunct Axioms, 


C H'A P,XXIX. 


Y Laert 7, 78, &c. 
cap. 14. e Lat. 7. 
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rein, defin'd a Kind of Figure of the Reaſons 
as thus, 


If the Firſt is, the Second it, 
But the Firſt is, 
Therefore the Second is. 


(Tt is obſervable by the Way, that the Staicks 
for Letters uſed Numbers:) The other compound- 


ed, called rome, as being conſiſtent of both 
Reaſon and Mood, as, 
F Plato liveth, Plato breatheth, 
ut the Firſt, 
Therefore the Second. 
This is uſed in a long 8 „that it be not ne- 


ceſſary to ſpeak a long Aſſumption, or a In- 
ference, but they abbreviate them 2 the 
Firſt, therefore the Second. 

Of Moods or T ropes there are two Kinds, one 
of 1 ables, ſo term'd, not that can- 
not be demonſtrated, but becauſe they conclude ſo 
evidently, that they need not be reproved ; the o- 
ther of Demonſtrables. 

Of indemonſtrable Moods, there are (accord- 


—__ Chry/ippus) five, according to * others more 
or leſs. 
The Firſt wherein every Reaſon conſiſts of a 


Connex, and an Antecedent from which beginneth 
the Connex, and the Conſequent is inferr'd, as, 


If the Firſt, then the Second, 
But the Firſt, 
Therefore 


Second. 


4 it is Day, "tis Light, 
ut -it is Night, 
Therefore it is not Day. 


The third is that which by a negative Compli- 
cation, and one of thoſe which are in the Com- 
plication, infers the contrary to that which re- 
mains, as, 


Plato 1s not bath dead and alive, 
But Plato is dead, : 
Therefore Plato it not alive. 


The fourth is that which by a Disjunctive, an] 
one of thoſe which is in the DisjunQive, concludath 
the contrary to that which remains, as, 


g | ; 5 48A. byp. 2. Fynk 
rer.. 
18 


Either 
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Either tis the Firft or Second, 
But it 1s the Fir, 

Therefore it is not the Second. 


The Fb is that wherein the whole Reaſon is | 
connected by a Disjunctive, and one of thoſe which 


are in the Disjunctive of the contrary, inferreth the 
reſt, as, | | 


Either it is Night, or it is Day, 
But it is not Night, 
Therefore it is Day. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of not-Syllogitick-concluſive Reaſons. 


R EASONS = Not-Syllogiftically- concluſive (which 
are likewiſe eſpecially called (as their Genus 
concluſive in Oppoſition to 4 are tho 
which conclude not by Way of Syllogiſm, as, 


It is falſe, that it is both Night and Day, 
But it is Day, 
Therefore it it not Night. 


And this of Chry/ippus. 


IV hatſecver is good is laudable, 
Whatſoever is laudable is honeſt, 
Therefore whatſoever is good is honeſt. 


Theſe Not-Syllogyſtick, or Categorick-Conclu- 
ſives, are frequently uſed by the Stocks (as by 
Zeno in Cicero) but immethodically, not reduc'd 
to Mood and Figure. Thoſe they applied onl 


to Tropical Reaſons, as in which conſiſteth the 
fole Way and Order of Inference. The Catego- 
rical are not Syllogiſms, becauſe in them ſome- 
thing is ever omitted, and therefore they are 
ad dos T5ramwmoles, immethodically concluſive ; 
as in that Argument of Chry/ippus laſt mentioned, 
two Aſſumptions, and an Inference are omitted, 
for it ought to be thus, 


Tf it be good, it is laudable, 
ut it 1s good, 
Therefore it is laudable. 


And again, 


If it be laudable, it is boneſt, 
But it is laudable, 
Therefore it is bonefl. 


5 as, 


every 
Therefore the Firft of every Fourth, 


In this Adject, the Concluſion is omitted, whi 
is, therefore the Firſt of every Third. 23 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Not-concluſſue Reaſons. 


IN Ot-conclufive * Reaſons are thoſe, whoſe 
ſite to the Inference is #epugnant to the Un. 
nection of the Sumptions ; * they are four Kinds, 
I. By Incoherence. 2. By Redundance. 3. By 
being in an ill Figure. 4. By Deſect. 

By Incoherence, when "the Propofitions have no 
ConjunQion or Communion with one another, nor 
with the Inference, as, | 


if it is Day, it is Light, 
ut Corn is ſold, 
Therefore it is Light. 


For neither, it is Day, hath any Communion 
with Corn is „ nor both of them together, 
with, & © Light, but each dependeth upon ſome- 
ing elſe. 
By Redundance, when ſomething is aſſumed . 
to the Propoſition extrinſical and ſuperfluous, 


If it is Day, # is Light, © 
But it is Day, and 7 irtue profiteth, 
Therefore it is Light. 


For Virtue eth, is ſuperfluouſly aſſumed 
with the other 6h aroma the Inference depending 
upon the other two. 9 | 

By being in an ill Figure, as this is @ right Fi- 
gure, | | | 

If the Fir, the $5cond, 
ut the Firſt is, | 
Therefore the Second. 


But this, 
* Hr, ig Second,” 
not the Sec. 


Hence are derived thoſe Reaſons which are cal- Is not concluſive; net thas in h there 


led sg ee, and trifernului, Adjicient and 


cannot be Reaſon which may, colle& Truth from 


Adjedt, conſiſting of Propoſitions continually al- Truth, for that it may do, a0 thus, 3 


x3 Laert, 7. 68, rn © Sext, Fang, why, Mons 


k © 


dy this Example: 
© fhall recover of this 
\ - whether you take Phyſick or not. Again, if it be 


But becauſe there-may be ſome ill Reaſons in it, 
as this, | | 
If ie be Dey: 'tis Light, 


Therefore it is not Light. 


Defeat, when there wants one of the collec- 
tive Propoſitions, as, 

Riches are either ill or good, 

But Riches are not goa; 

Therefare they are ill. 


For in the Dixjun& there wanteth this, or "hl 
different ; ſo that to be perfet the Sumption 
ſhould be thus, Riches art ill, or good, or indif- 
ferent. | 


CHAP. XXXIlL 
- = Of fallacious Reaſons or Sopbiſms. 


BY Dialectick * are diſcerned true and falſe Rea- 

ſons: The latter are S2phi/ms, proper to So- 
phifts, who diſpute for vain Glory, or Gain; as 
true Reaſons are to Logicians, whoſe End is only to 
find out Truth. 

Of fallacious Reaſons there are many Kinds; 
the Quieſcent Reaſon, or Sorites, the Lying, the 
Inexplicable, the Sluggiſh, the Dominative, the 
Vailed, Electra, the Hornedy the Crocodilite, the 

procal, the Nullity, the Dryrctive, the Mower, 
the Bald, the Occult, the Negative. 

? Sorites, named from fe, 4 Heap, is 
when ſome Things evidently true, by ſhort Mu- 
tations, the Diſpute is brought to Things evident- 
ly falſe: »A, are not two few Are not three ſo 
likewiſe ; and four, and ſo on to ten ? But, two 
are a few, ther ten, © It is called alſo 


ay to underſtand it, is 


Jade eyes, is a capti- 
ous Argument, not to be difſolved. Of this, ſee 
tte Life of Eubulides. 25 "ET 

The inexplicable Reaſon, day& e. fo 
called, E thereof, not to 
3 — it” ſeems to be the ſame 

Ving, perhaps the Genus to moſt of 
thoſe which fle. _— 4 Dd 


| : * * 
k Laert, 9, | 
ved. 9 
.... 


W 
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ineſs, you Hall recover 


decreed you ſhall not recover, you ſhall not recover, 
whether you take Phyfick or not, therefore it is 
to ne. Purpoſe to take Phyfick.- This Argument is 
juſtly termed fluggiſh, faith Cicero, becauſe by 
the ſame Reaſon, all Actions may be taken away 


from Life. 


The Dominative Reaſon, xvgrtvar A : Of 
this already in the Life of Drodorus. 

The vailed Reaſon, iynmaxuuper & aiyO@ : Of 
this, and Electra, and the horned Reaſon, x2 
& 395, in the Life of Eubulides. 

The Crocodilite, fo named from this Egyptian 
Fable: A Woman fitting by the Side of Nz/us, 
a Crocodile ſnatched away her Child, promiſing 
to reſtore him, if ſhe would anſwer truly to what 
he asked; which was, Whether he meant to re- 


flore him or not? She anſwer'd, Not to reſtore 


him, and challenged his iſe, as having ſaid 
the Truth. He reply'd, that if he ſhould let her 
have him, ſhe had not told true. - 
The reciprocal Reaſons, wilawizlo)s4s, ſuch was 
that of Protagoras the Sophiſt, againſt Evath- 
lus, a rich young Man, his Diſciple, who promi- 
ſed- him a great Sum of Money for teaching him, 
whereof Half he paid in Hand, the other Half 
was to be paid the firſt Time that he ſhould plead 
before the Judges, and carry the Cauſe. Having 
learned long, and. attained a great Perfection in 
Rhetorick, he forbore to plead in Publick, that 
he might defraud Protagoras. Protagoras ſues 
him, and the Cauſe coming to a Hearing, begins 
thus: Know fooliſh young Man, that which Way 
the Cauſe goes, whether for thee or againſt 

thee, thou pay what I demand. If againſt 
thee, it will be given me by Fudgment ; if for thee, 
thou muſt pay it according to our Agreement. E- 
vathlus anſwers: I might have been entrapped by 
your Subtiliy, if I did not plead myſelf, but had 
employed ſome other to plead for me. Now TI re- 
joice doubly in the Vifory, that I ſhall be tos hard 


iovxal,or ty@, the quieſcente Reaſon, becauſe the for you, not only in Cauſe, but in Argument. Know 
Vw 7 by ſtopping, and with- therefore, my 


moſt wiſe Maſter, that which Way 

er the Cauſe goeth, either with me, or againſt 

me, I will not pay what you demand. If it go with 

me, the Judgment will acquit me; if againſt me, 

you are to bave nothing by our Agreement. The 

udges not able to determine it, diſmiſſed them 
h. X : 


t The Nullity, Zum, uſed by Uly/es, who ealled 


__— no Body, when he hurt Polypheme, 
it eame to be fo named. 


4 Cicer, de Fete. 


s. Agel. 5. 10. 
3 « 


Ui” = Din. ann n the” the te and Cafurbon, has 


The 


it be decreed that you 
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The defectius Reaſon iure aby@, mention- 
ed by Laertius in Zenane The Mower WegiCov 
a ., by Lucian. The Bald, garaze)s . 
by Laertius in Eubulide. The Occult, Stararfidvror 
avy@, by Laertius in Eubulide, The Negative, 
eTopaoxer AyQ@, by " Laertius in Chryſippe, and 
by Epictetus. But of theſe enough. 


CHAP, AMMS 
Of Method. 


Here are two Kinds of Diſputation: * One, 
when the Truth itſelf is ſubtilly poliſhed in 
the Diſpute : The other, when every Expreſſion 
is accommodated to the vulgar Opinion ; for, we 
muſt uſe popular and uſual Words, when we ſpeak 
of popular Opinions, which Panetius in the like 


Manner bath done. 

y The firſt Way was peculiar to the Stoicks, 
ſhort, acute, and ſpinous, called likewiſe Logick, 
moſt worthy of Philoſophy ; for this uſeth Defini- 
tion, Diviſions, and the Lights which they afford, 
as likewiſe Similitudes, Diſſimilitudes, and the nice 
acute Diſtinction of them. 


w Laert. 7. $3. * Cic. Offic. 2, 


y Cic. de fin. 3. 
90. c Cic. de fin. 2, d Cic. ibid. 


.z Senec, Epiſt. 1 a 
e Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 7. 3 


N ©. 


and under. 
ſtand what every Man granteth, what — 
denieth, what we would have concluded from Con- 
ceſſions, and brought to an End. For, when a 
Speech is carried on like a Torrent, althe' it bears 
many Things along with it; yet we can hold no- 
thing, we cannot ſtop the rapid Courſe of an Ora. 
tion. The other, concluding as Zeno uſed, more 
ſhortly and narrowly, lieth more open to | 
ſion. As a River in its Courſe, cannot at all, or 
very hardly be corrupted, but Water ſhut up, 


ly : So by a fluent Oration, the Faults of the Op- 
poſer are carried quite away z in a narrow Speech 
they are not eaſily defended. x 

But each of theſe Methods hath a ſeveral Uſe ; 


a Ge. de fin. 3. 


DOCT 


HE * moral Part of 
[ into theſe Places; Of Appetite, of Good 
and Ill, of Paſſions, of Virtue, of the End, 
of the firſt Eftimation, of Aions, Offices, Exhorta- 
tions and Dehortations. 

Thus diftinguiſheth C » Archidemus, Ze- 
no of Tarfis, Apollodorus, logenes (the Babylonians) 
Antipater and us. But Zeno the Cittican, 
and Cleanthes, as being more ancient, were leſs ac- 
_ in their Manner of treating upon theſe 

hings. 


y is divided 


CHAP. II. 
Of Appetite. 


HE Conſideration of Ethick, beginneth proper- 
Appetite is moved by 


Rat 
Ones, or — 
the Soul to ſameth 


Phantaſy of an 
Appetite in — and irrational Creatures is 
different; zeig, is not rational A but 2 
Species te. Rati ite is 
ſion of 2 
ing. is is a Species of Practick Appe- 
tte, being an Impulfion of the Intelle& to ſome- 
thing future. Hence is taken four Ways, 
for rational and i Inclination, and for ratia- 
nal and irrational Averſion. To theſe may be ad- 
Gd the Habit of Appetition, which is likewiſe cal- 
kd Appetice, the Origin of all appetitive Acts. 


Of praftick Appetite there are 1 
Which are, pF 


1. Tleghow, A Deſignation. 
2, Rech, An Appetite before Appetitz. 


3 Lazt. 7, 34. b Sch, Eci Nie. 


1 


| Tx © firſt Appetite of a living living 


doing of. purſueth 


fuſe the 
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THE 


RINE 


t 


The SkcoNp Part. 


-CHAP, I. 
Etbick, and the Parts thereof. 


3. Lagarntui, An Action before Action. 


4. 'Eyxgenes, An Appetite to ſomething now ex- 
iſtent. 


5. Auterie, A Will by Ratiocination. 

6. Hesalęgteic, A Will before a Will. 

£8 Bu Aue ic, 2 Appetite * with Reaſon. 
Shansis, A ſpontaneous W 


6 
Of fit natural Appetite. 


— 23 
ſerve itſelf, this being from the Beginning 
per to it by Nature, as Chryf2pu in bis felt Book 


as he alles this Care of ourkives, and 


the Conciouſneſs thereof, is. the firſt Property of all 
living Creatures. For, Nature producing a living 
Creature, intended either to alienate it from itſelf, 
or to commend it unto its own Care ; but the firſt 
is not likely ; it followeth therefore, that Nature 
com to every Thing the Preſervation of it- 
ſelf, whereby it repulſeth whatſoever is hurtful, and 
what is convenient. 

* As ſoon therefore as a living Creature cometh 
into the World, it is conciliated to itſelf ; com 
mended to the Conſervation of itſelf and its own 
State, and to the Election of ſuch Things as may 
preſerve its State; but alienated from Deſtruction, 
and from all ſuch Things as may 


deſtroy it. This 


- is manifeſt, in as much as before the Acceſſion of 


Pleaſure or Grief, young Creatures deſire thoſe 
Things which conduce to their Welfare, and re- 
z, which would not be, if did 
not love their own State, and fear 


© Let, 7. 35. 


a Ge. de fin, 
Neitber 
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Neither could they deſire any Thing without hav- far above thoſe Things which he formerly loved 
ing ſome Senſe of themſelves, whereby they love and by rational Knowledge collecteth, that —4 
themſclucs, and what belong to them. Hence it is is filaced the chief good of Man, laudable and ex. 
maniſcſt, that the Principle of this Lol e is derived petible in itſelf, To this chief Good, which con. 
lrom themſclyes. 3 8 W üſteth in Homology or Convenience, all honef 
© Whereas ſome do hold the firſt Appetite of a Actions having Reſerence, Honeſty itſelf, which i; 
living Creature to be that of Pleaſure, that is falſe. reckoned amongſt the Good, tho' it riſe d, 
The greater Part of Stoicks conceive that Pleaſure is notwithſtanding alone expetible in its own Power 
is not to be placed amongſt the natural Principles and Dignity. But, of thoſe which are the firſt Ob- 
of Love to ourſelves ; for if Nature had ſo ordered jects of Nature, none is expetible in itſelf, 
it, many diſhoneſt "Things would have follow2d. Now, whereas Offices proceed from the firſt na. 
Pleaſure * is an after Acceſſion, when as Nature en- tural Objects, they muſt neceſſarily be referied to 
quiring by itſelf into itſelf, receiveth thoſe Things the ſame ; ſo as all Offices tend to the fulfilling of 
which ate agreeable to its Conſtitution, after which the firſt natural ites ; yet, not ſo, as if there 
Manner living Creatures are exhilerated, and Plants in conſiſted the ultimate Good. Honeſt Action is 
ſprout forth. Nature hath thus far made no Differ- in the firſt Conciliation of Nature, for it is con- 
ence betwixt Plants and living Creatures, that ſ-quent, and ariſeth, as we ſaid afterward ; yet it 
whereas Plants are ordered without Appetite or Senſe, is according to Nature, and much more alle&ive 
there is in living Creatures ſomething according to than all that go before it. 
the Nature of Plants: But, there being over and And ſeeing that all Offices proceed from the firſt 
above in living Creatures an innate Appetite, where- natural Appetites, even Wiſdom itſelf muſt be de- 
by they go to thoſe Things that are proper for them, rived from thence likewiſe. But as it often hap- 
the natural Part in them is governed by the Appe- pens, that he who is recommended to another, 
N tetive. : more eſteemeth him to whom he is recommended, 
b That we naturally love thoſe Things which than the Perſon which recommended him ; it is 
are firſt propoſed. unto us by Nature, may be ar- not ſtrange, that we being recommended to Wil- 
gued from hence, in that there is no Man, if both dom by the firſt natural Appetite, afterwards more 
were put to his Choice, but had rather have all his eſteem that Wiſdom, than thoſe Things whereby 
Limbs able and ſound, than uſeleſs and imperfeft. we arrived at it. And as our Limbs are given to 
Theſe Comprehenſions we conceive fit to be acquired us for a certain Reaſon of living, ſo the Appetition 
for their own Sake, becauſe they have in themſelves of the Soul is given, not for Kind of Lik, 
ſomething, as it were, complex, including Truth. but for one certain Form of Living; ſo likewiſe 
This is decernible in young ones, whom we ſee de- Reaſon and perfect Reaſon. For, as Action is pro- 
lighted, tho* it nothing concerns them, if they, per to a Player, Motion to a Dancer, E 
themſelves find out any Thing by Reaſon. Even any, but one certain Kind; ſo the Life that is to 
the Arts we conceive to be aſſumed for themſelves, be acted, is in one certain Kind, not in any, which 
as well becauſe in theſe there is ſomething worthy Kind we call convenient and conſentaneous. Wil- 
Aſſumption, as becauſe they conſiſt of Knowledge, dom is not like the Art of a Pilot, or a Phyſician ;; 
and contain ſome things conſtituted by Reaſon and but rather to that Action we mentioned, and to 
Power. | Dancing, that the Extream, that is, the Effection 
of the Art be in the Art itſelf, and not extrinſecal. 
CHAP. IV. There is another Similitude betwixt Wiſdom and 
Of Appetites conſequent to the firſt. theſe Arts, for in them are thoſe Things which are 


done rightly ; yet, are not all the Parts whereof 
TH according * to the firſt innate Principles of they conſiſt, contained therein. Things done right- 
Nature, thoſe Things which are according to ly, or Rectitudes, contain all Numbers of Virtue; 
Natere being expetible in themſelves, their Contra "for, only Wiſdom' is wholly converted into itſelf, 
ries avoidable in themſelves, the firſt Office is to which is not in other Arts. But improperly is the 
conſerve itſelf in the State of Nature; the next, Art of a Pilot and a Phyſician compared with the 
to obtain thoſe Things which are according to Na- ul:imate of Wiſdom ; for, Wiſdom includeth For- | 
ture. ticude and Juſtice, and judgeth all Things that bap- 
Here beginneth good to be firſt underſtood ; for pen to Man to be below it, which bappeneth not 
it is the firſt Conciliation of Man to Things ac- in other Arts; but none can hold theſe Virtues 
cording to Nature. This Good, 2s ſoon as Man which we laſt mentioned, unleſs be affirm there i 
receiveth Intelligence or Notion thereof, and ſeeth nothing that's different, but honelt and 
the Order and . of Offices, he eſteemeth ; | Rt AGRI 


s e Lacrt. 3. 85, f Ct. dg fin, 3. 8 Lant. 7. 85 h Cic. de fn. 3. i. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of C and Il. 


Hr TA — 
f * Things (according to Zens) are what 
22 of Eſſence. Of Things, ſome 
are ſome ill, ſome indifferent. 

| Good is ſeveral Ways by the Stoicks ; 
but their Definitions tend all to one End. Good 
is Profit, or that which differeth not from Profit. 
Profit is Virtue, and a virtuous Action; not diffe- 
rent from Profit, is a virtuous Man, and a Friend. 
For Virtue being a gquodammodotative Hegemoniack, 
and virtuous Action being an Operation accordi 
to Virtue, is plainly Profit. A virtuous Man an 
2a Friend is not different from Profit; for Profit is a 
Part of Virtuous, as being the iack there- 
of, Now the Wholes are neither the ſame with 
their Parts, for a Man is not a Hand; nor diffe- 
rent from their Parts, for they ſubſiſt not without 
Parts ; wherefore the whole is not different from its 
Parts, and a virtuous Man being the 
whole, in of his Hegemoniack, which is 


Profit, is not different from Profit. | 
by ſome defined, that which is 


Good is 


ings 

Nature, the Mind aſcendeth by Collation of Rea- 
ſon, then it attaineth the Notion of Good. 
Good is known and armed, not by Acceſſidn, 
Increaſe, or Compariſon with other T hi but 
FI 
ſweet, yet in its proper kind of Taſte, not com- 
parative to any other, we perceive it to be ſweet ; 
ſo this Good of which we ſpeak, is that which is 
moſt to be eſteemed ; but that Eftimation conſiſteth 
in the Kind, not the Magnitude : For Eftimation 

neither amongſt the Good nor Ill, whatſoever 
y it to, it will remain in its kind. Dif- 
rent therefore is the proper Eſtimation of Virtue, 
viich confiſtech in the Kind, not in Increaſe. 
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ns. I ate Joy, Cheerfulneſs, and 
i 

Illi are the contrary Vices, as Imprudencs, 
Injuſtice, Intemperance, Puſillanimity, and what- 
ſoever participates of Vice, as vicious Actions and 
Perſons. * The Acceffions hereunto are Diſcontent, 
Affliction, and the like. 

Of Goods, ſome, as we have ſaid, are Virtues, 
others not Virtues,” as Joy, Hope, and the like. In 
like manner of Illi, ſome are Vices, as thoſe already 
mention'd ; others not Vices, as Grief and Fear. 

Again, of Goods, ſome are continual in all the 
Virtues, and at all times; ſuch as all Virtue, ſound 
Senſe, wiſe Appetition, and the like. Others are 
intermiſſve, as Joy, Hope, and prudent Counſel, 
which are not in all the Wiſe, nor at all times. 

In like manner of Iii, ſome are continual in all, 
and always in the Imprudent, as all Vice, and im- 
prudent and imprudent Appetite ; others in- 
ter miſſive, as Grief, Fear, and imprudent Anſwer, 
which are not always in the Wicked,nor at all times. 

„Again, of Good, there are three kinds; the 
firſt from which Profit as from its firſt 
Cauſe, ſuch is Virtue, The Second, by which Pro- 
fit cometh, as Virtue, and virtuous Action. The 
Third, that which may profit, as Virtue, and vir- 
tuous Actions, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend, 


and the Gods and good Demons, Thus the ſe- 
cond Signification includeth the firſt ; and the 
Third, the firſt and ſecond. 


In like manner of In, there are three kinds: 
Firſt, that from which Hurt originally proceedeth, 
as Vice. Secondly, that by which Hurt cometh, 
as vicious Actions. Laſtly, and moſt largely, what- 
ſoever is able to hurt. 

Again, of Goods, ſome are in the Soul, as Vir- 
tue, and virtuous Actions; ſome without the Soul, 
as, a true Friend, a good Country, and the like :- 
Some neither within nor without the Soul; as good 
and virtuous Men. . 

In like manner of Illi, ſome are within the Soul, 


moſt as Vices, and vicious Actions; ſome without the 


Soul, as imprudent Friends, Enemies, and the like; 
ſome neither within nor without the Soul, as wigk- 
ed Men, and all that participate of Vice. 

Of Goods within the Soul, ſome are Habits, 
ſome Affection, ſome neither Habits nor Affections. 
The Virtues themſelves are Aﬀections ; their Studie: 
Habits, not Affections; their Ae neither Habits 
1 — ae 4 : 

like ner of me are Mectiont, as 
Vices; ſome Habits only, as Infirmities of Mind, 
and the like; ſume neither Habits nor Affections, 
as vicious Actions. | 
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5 a Again, of Goods, ſome are final, ſome efficient, 
ſome both final and efficient. A Friend, and the 
Benefits ariſing from him, are efficient Goods. For- 
titude, Magnanimity, Liberty, DeleQation, Joy, 
Tranquillity, and all virtuous Actions, are final 
Goods. Both efficient and final, are all Virtues, 
as they perfe&t Felicity they are efficient, as they 
conſtitute it as Parts ny foe final. 

In like manner of I, ſome are final, ſome ef- 
ficient, fe me both. Fear, Baſeneſs, Servitude, Stu- 
pidirys Frowardneſ?, Grief, and all vicious Actions, 
ate final. 
cure M sfortune they are efficient, as they conſli- 
tute it as Parts thereof, final. 

Again, of Goeds, ſome are expetible in themſelves, 
not deſired for the Sake of any other; others are 
Preparatery to ſome other, call'd effectively expeti- 
ble. The Expetible in themſelves are (according to 
Diogenes) of two kinds; 1. Ultimately expetible, as 
Beatitude. 2. Thoſe which have in them the Cauſe 
of being expetible, as every Good hath. 

Again, of Goods, ſome are neceſſary Beatitude, 
as all Virtues and their Acts; others not neceſſary, 
as Joy, Delectation, and Study. In like manner 
of Illis, ſome are neceſſary to Infelicity, as all the 
Vices and their Acts; others not neceſſary there- 


unto, as all Paſſions and Infirmities of Sonl, ferred 


and the like. 

Again, of Goods, ſome conſiſt in Mation, as Foy, 
Delectation, and the like; fome in Affection, as 
Quiet, Imperturbation ; of thoſe which conſiſt in 
Affection, ſome are likewiſe in Habit, as the Vir- 
tues ; others in Affection only, as the former. Nei- 
ther conſiſt the Virtues only in Habits, but other 
Acts likewiſe, changed by a virtuous Man, in a 
manner into Virtue: Of theſe Goods which are 
in Habit, are thoſe we call Studies, as Love of 
Learning, and the Eke; for theſe Arts, by their 
Affinity with Virtue, lead directly to our chief End. 

Again, of G:2ds, ſome are abſolute, as Science; 
ethers relative, as Honour, Benevolence, Friendſhip, 
and the like, 

. Science is a certain infallible Comprehenſion by 

Reaſon. It is taken three ways. Firft, for a Sy- 
ſem of Sciences conjoyned together in a good Man. 
Secondly, for a Syſtem. of artificial Sciences, having 
a Certainty. Laſtly, for a demonſtrative infalible 
Habit of Phantaſies by Reaſon. 

Friendſhip is a Community of Life, and confent 
of Studies. The kinds thereof are Six, 

1. Veh rain, a Friendſhip amongſt 
Perſons, 

2. cwid:ts, amongſt Familiars. 

3. ira, amongſt thoſe of the fame Age. 

4. Ewia, towards Strangers. 

5. ovyy:*rx), amongſt Kindred. 

b. igen, from Love. 
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Participant of, are Vices, as they pro- 


ever is honeſt is ga. 
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Again, of Goods, ſome are ſimple, as, K 
others mix d, as, iW wrta, a Hod Uſe of Children 
conformable to 2 as re Uſe of old 
Age, conformable to Nature, 4, "a 
of Life 2 Cn * 
Exemption from Grief, di and Con ervation 
of — ty]atia. are the ſame with, as yer Mind 
1s with Prudence, and communion with Goodnek, 
yet are otherwiſe referred, which is obſervable like. 
wiſe in the other Virtues. Hence are the ſame Dj. 
ſtinctions applicable to Al. 
Every Good is beneficial, * opportnne, cenducibli, 
uſeful, commendable, fair, helpful, eligible, juſt, + 
Beneficial, ovugiesr, as conferring that whereby 
we receive 3 Ns 
Opportune, » as compriſing that whereof 
4 need. N wy 
Conducible, xvoilwnis, as refolving in itſelf the 
Means, as the Gain acquired by T raffick exceeds 
the Charge. 
Cot, X£{&:poy. as conducing to our Profit. 
ommendable, kuyensor, from the Uſe. 
Fair, nav, as 
of Receivers. 
Helpful, wq*Xtuoy, as it relieves us. 
Eligible, agiler, as being in Reaſon to 


proportioned to the Neceſſities 


be pre- 
Faſt, Size, as being conformable to Law. 
On the contrary every Ill is unbeneficial, impor- 
tune, inconducible, unuſeful, uncommendable, 
fou}, unhelpful, avoidable, and unjuſt. 
d Perfe&t Good is called xaxdr, Farr, becauſe it 
is r in all Numbers required of Nature, and 
perfectly proportionate. 
Of Fair (or Honeſt) there are four Species, Jaf, 
Valiant, Temperate, Knowing ; in theſe are honeſt 
Actions conſummated. | ] 
Likewiſe of algen, Foul, {or Difbonef) are four 
Species, Unjuft, Cowardly, Di Fi . 
Heneſ, is called n, Farr, firſt, becauſe it 
renders thoſe who are endued therewith, worthy of 
Praiſe. Secondly, becauſe it is moſt ſuitable to its 
proper Work. Thirdly, becauſe *tis an Ornament; 
we fay, a wiſe Man is only good and fair. 
Only that which is good, is fair or honeſt. So 
Heoato in his Third Book of Good, and Chr 
pus of Fair. T his is Virtue, and what participates 
thereof, which is all one as to ſay, that whatſrever 
is goed, is hongſ likewiſe ; and reciptocally, whatſe 
© That what is honeſt, only is good, 


is proved 
thus; Whatſcever is good, is laudable ; whatſoever 
is laudable, is honeft ; therefore whatſoever is good 
is honeſt. Again, there is no Good which 1s not 
expetible, nothing expetible which 1s not plealant 
and amiable, therefore approvable, therefore laud- 
able, therefore honeſt. Again, no Man can go 
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a Life that is miſerable or not happy, therefore to 
tory is proper to the Happy, but to glory relateth 
only to that which is honeſt, therefore honeſt is 
happy. And as he who is laudable, hath ſome 
eminent Mark of Renown and Glory, for which 
he is juſtly ſtiled happy, the ſame may be ſaid of 


Part VII. 


the Life of ſuch a Man, whence, if a happy Life 
conſiſt in Honeſty, only that which is honeſt is to 
be eſtcemed good. Moreover, what Man can be 
termed conſtant, firm, ma i unle we 
t that Pain is not an Ill? For he who reckon- 
eth Death amongſt the Ills, cannot but fear it; ſo 
no Man in any thing can neglect and contemn that 
which he accounteth ill. This being granted, the 
next Aſſumption is this; he who is magnanimous 
and valiant, deſpiſeth, as if they were nothing, all 
Things that can arrive to Man ; whence it follow- 
eth, that nothing is ill which is not diſhoneſt ; and 
this ſublime, excellent, magnanimous Perſon, ac- 
counting all human T hings below him, confideth 
in himſelf and his own Life paſt and future, know- 
ing that no Ill can happen to a wiſe Man; whereby 
we {ee that what is honeſt only is good, which is to 
live happily and honeſtly. 
On the other fide, nothing is good but what is 
honeſt ; for, Who is, or ever was, ſo fervently co- 
vetous, and of ſuch diſordinate Affections, that the 
ſame things, for the Attainment whereof he would 
perpetrate any Wickedneſs, he had not much at- 
tain'd unto (ſetting aſide all Puniſhment) without 
all that wicked Means? W hat Advantage or Fruit 
do we aim at, in defiring to know thoſe Things 
which are hidden from us, how they are moved, 
and by what Cauſes agitated in Heaven? Who is 
fo ſavage, ſo obdurate to natural Studies, that he 
abhors Things -worthy Knowledge, receives them 
without Pleaſure, or ſome Benefit, and values them 
at ing? Who is there, that when he heareth 
of the Actions, Speeches, Counſels of imous 
Perſons, eminent in all Virtue, is not with 
any Pleaſure ? Who is there, that being inſtituted 
in an honeſt, Family, and ingeniouſly educated, is 
not offended at Diſheneſty, tho it bring no Hurt 


upon ſuch as live impurely and flagitiouſſy? Who 
doth not! hate ſordid, vain, light, frivolous Perſons ? 
If Diſhoneſty were not in itſelf ayoidable, why 
ſhould Men, when they are in the Dark, or in a 
Wilderneſs, abſtain from any thing that is evil,. but 
that the very Deformity and Diſhoneſty thereof de- 


that honeft Things are expetible in themſelves, and 
diſhoneſt Things avoidable in themſelves. 

Hence it that what is honeſt is more 
eſteemable, than - thoſe mean Things which accrue 
by it. And when we fay, that Folly, Temerity, 
Jrjuſtice, and Intemperance, are avoidable, in re- 


* 


to him? Who is there that looks without Trouble 


ters them ? Nothing therefore is more clear, than 
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ſpect of thaſe Things which are conſequent to them, 
it contradicts not former Aſſertion, that what is 
diſhoneſt anly is ill, becauſe they relate not to the 
Hurt of the Body, but to diſhoneſt Actions which 
proceed from Vice. 

All Good is equal, and every Good is highly 
expetible, and admits neither increaſe nor decreaſe. 
Here cometh in a great Controverſy betwixt the 
Stoicks and the Peripateticks, which tho' Carneades 
affirms to be only verbal, Cicero holdeth to be more 
Things than Words. 

+ The Peripateticks hold, That all Goods are 
requiſtte to happy Life. The Stoicks, that whatſo- 
ever is worthy Eſtimation, comprehendeth happy 
Life. Thoſe holding Pain to be an Ill, it follows, 
that a wiſe Man cannot be happy upon the Rack. 
Theſe who account not Pain among the IIls hold, 
that a wiſe Man continueth happy in the midſt of 
Torments; for, if ſome bear thoſe Pains with 
greater Courage for their Country, or ſome lighter 
Cauſe, Opinion, not Nature increaſeth or diminiſh- 
eth the Power of the Pain. Again, the Peripate- 
ticks aſſerting three Kinds of Good, affirm a Man 
to be ſo much the more happy, the fuller he is of 
external corporeal Goods, or, in the Stoicks Ex- 
preſſion, he who hath moſt corporeal Eſtimables, is 
moſt bappy, for as much as by them. Beautitude is 
compleated. On the contrary, the Stoicks hold, 


that thoſe Goods which call of Nature, make 
.not, by their Frequency, a Life more happy, or are 


more expetible, or more eſtimable ; for then Wiſ- 
dom, being expetible, and Health expetible, both to- 
gether would be more expetible than Wiſdom alone; 
whereas either being worthy Eſtimation than Wiſ- 
dom alone. For the Staicks, who held Health to 
be eſtimable, but place it not amongſt the Goods, 
hold likewiſe, that no Eſtimation is to be preferr'd 
before Virtue. From this the Peripateticks diſſent, 
aſſerting, that an .honeſt Action without Pain, is 
more expetible than the ſame Action with Pain; 
the Storcks other wiſe : For, as a Taper is darkned 
by-the Light of the Sun, and as a Drop of Water 
is loſt in the Vaſtneſs of the Ægean Sea, and as in 
the Riches of Creſus the Acceſſion of one Farthing, 
and one Step in the Way between this and India, 
ſo in that End of all Good which the Staicts 


aſſert, all the Eſtimation of corporeal Things muſt - 


neceſſarily be obſcur'd, overwhelm'd, and periſh, 
by the Splendor and Magnitude of Virtue. And 
as Opportunity antes, is not made any thing 


greater by Production of Time; for whatſoever is 


opportune . hath its Meaſure ; ſo right Affection, 

narben, and the Good itſelf placed in it, that 

it be conformable to Nature, admitteth no Acceſ- 

ſion of increaſe, For, as that Opportunity, · to 

thoſe of which we ſprak, are not made greater by 

Production of Time, ſor which Reaſon the Sticks 
f rr 
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conceive, that 2 Life is not more to be de- 
fired, if it be long, than if it be ſhort; and t 
uſe this Simily, As it is the Praiſe of a Shoe * 
the Fuat, neither are many Shoes preferr'd before two, 
nor the Greater before the Leſs ; ſo in thoſe Things, 
whoſe Good is confin'd to Opportunity and Con- 
venience, neither are the more to be preferred be- 
fore the fewer, nor the longer before the ſhorter : 
Nor do they argue acutely, who ſay, if long Health 
be more to be eſteemed than ſhort, then likewiſe a 
long Uſe of Wiſdom, more than a ſhort ; they un- 
derſtand not, that the Eſtimation of Health is 
judged by Space, that of Virtue by Opportunity ; 
as if they ſhould fay likewiſe @ good Death, or a good 
Labour to a Woman in Travail, is better long than 
Hort; ſo that they ſee not that ſome Things are 
more eſteemed for their Shortneſs, others for theis 
Length. | 
CHAP. VA 


Of. Eupathies, 


As ſoon as any Object is preſented to us, 

which ſeemeth good, Nature [as we ſaid] 
drives on to the Acquiſition thereof, which being 
done conſtantly and prudently, is calld Will; im- 
prudently and exceſſively, Deſire. 

E Moreover, while we are ſo moved, that we 
are in ſome Good, that happeneth alſo two Ways, 
when the Soul is moved quietly and conſtantly 
according to Reaſon, this is called Joy; when 
vainly and exceſſively, Pleaſure. 

* In like Manner, as we deſire Things 
by Nature, ſo by Nature we decline the Ill: This 
Declination, if done according to Reaſon, is called. 
Caution, if without Reaſon, Fear. * Caution is- 
only in a wiſe Man, of Fear he is not capable. 

Hence it appeareth, that there are three Kinds 
of good Affections of the Mind, called * Eupa- 
thies, or! Conflancies ; Foy, Caution, Will. 

T * Foy is contrary to Pleaſure, as being à ra- 
tional Elevation of the Mind. 

2. Caution is contrary to Fear, as being a rational 
Declination of ill. 

3. Will is contrary to Deſire, as being a rational 
Appetite. 

Theſe are the primary Eupathies ; and as under 
the primary Paſſions are comprehended many ſub- 
ordinate Paſſions; fo are there ſecondary 
ſubordinate to thoſe. 

Under Foy are 1. Delefation. 2. Cheerfulneſs. 
3 Aquanimuty. 

Under Caution, 1. Reſpect. 2. Clearneſs. 

Under Will are, 1. Benevolence. 2. Salutation. 
3. Char:ty. 

Notwitt.ftanding that Eupathies ® and Paſſions are 
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contrary 
there are four Paſſions; for there is no Rupathy 


gainſt 


i Cic. ibid. Laert. 7. 1 5. 
q Tuſc. queſt. 


z yet are there but three Eupathies, the 


contrary to Grief. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Paſfiens. 

F Rom org perceiveth a — of Inte. 
left, hence ſpring up ſeveral Paffions, | 
Cauſes of Diſorder. 10 n 
ens defineth Paſſion, a preternatural Motion 
of the Soul, * as 1 Cicero 3 it, a Com. 
motion of the „ averſe from right Reaſon, a. 
ature.) WERE briefly, a 2 ve- 
hement etite, More vehrment they call that, 
which recedeth from the Conflancy of Nature, and 
r js contrary to Nature, wherefore all Paſſion is an 

exceſſive ſtupid Deſire. 

s The Kinds of Paffion ariſe from two opini- 
onated Goods, and two opinionated Evils, ſo they 
are four. From the Good, Deftire and Pleaſure; 
Pleaſure from preſent Good, Defire from future; 
from the Ill, Fear and Grief; Fear from the fu- 
ture, Grief from the preſent; from theſe Things, 
whoſe coming we fear, when they do come, grieve 
us. Pleafure and Defire ariſe from an Opinion of 
good Things, Defire is fervently tranſported to 
that which ſeemeth good, Pleaſure rejoiceth when 
we have obtained what we deſire. Thus + Defire 
and Fear go foremoſt, that to apparent Good, 
this to apparent III; Pleaſure and Grief follows ;. 


Pleafure, when we attain what we deſire, * Grief,. 


when we incur what we fear. 

All Paffions ariſe from Judęment and Opi- 
nion, whence they are more ſtrictly defined, (that 
it may appear not only how vicious they are, but 
alſo that they are in our Power) thus; 

* Grief is a freſh Opinion of preſent Ill, where- 
in it ſeemeth fit that a Mind be contracted and de- 
jected, or v a Contraction of the Soul cauſed by 
Opinion of preſent Ill, | 

* Pleaſure is a freſh Opinion of Good, 
wherein it ſeemeth that the * 

to 


ed, or * an irrati Elevation of Mind 
thing that ſeemeth eligible. | ; 
d Fear is an Opinion of eminent Ill, which 
feemeth to be intolerable, or a Contraction of the 
Jeu! — ient to Reaſon, cauſe by KxpeRtation 
O . 
© Defire is an Opinion of Good to- come, that 
if it were preſent, it were fit for our Uſe, or an 
Appetite diſobedient to-Reaſon, cauſed by the Opi- 
nion of con Good. | 
Theſe four are, as Hecate faith, primary Pal 
fions, under each of which there are ſubordinate 
k Laert. ibid. 
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the Proſperity of another, whereby he is dama- 
ged, he is not properly faid to envy ; as that of 
Hector to Agamemnon ; but he who is nothing da- 
maged by the Proſperity of another, yet grieveth 
t, truly envieth. 8 

bd Emulation, Cee, (not here taken for the I- 
mitation of Virtue, for that is laudable) a Grief 
that another Man enjoyeth that which we deſire 

want, Or as Laertius, a Grief for another's Fe- 

licity, which we wiſh to ourſelves, and an Emula- 
tion thereof, as greater than our own. 

i Fealouſy, Civ, Obtrefation, a Grief leſt 

enjoy what we * love and poſſeſs. f 

| Compaſſion, tas, Miſericordia, a Grief- for 
the Miſery another ſuffers undeſervedly, for no Man 
compaſſionates the Puniſhment of a Parricide or 
5 3 

Angui , ger, an ve Grief. 

Mourning, ird 


of a Friend that was dear to us, 
3 Mearor, à Grief accompanied with 


ears. 
— uu, arumna, à laborious piercing 


Sorrow, Doler, a vexatious Grief, perhaps the 
fame which in Stobæus is termed den, a Grief, with 
conflict of Spirit. 


= Lamentation, dla, a Grief with Thoughtſulneſs, 
Conſideration 


Miction, a Grief with Torment. 
2 a Grief without any Hope of A- 


ment. 


Ei,, an urgent Grief attended by Difficul- 


ty. 0 

K'x%, a Grief taking away the Voice, 
2 — irrational Joon corroding, ard 

ering us enjoyi preſent. 

Under Pleaſure, — ”" a | 

* Malevelence, intxaipmaxiae, a Pleaſure at ano- 
ther's Ill, without any Good to ourſelves. This 
hath no real Subſiſtence, for no gcod Man was 
ever known to rejoice at the Harm of another. _ 
| DeleAation, widaors, a Pleaſure affefting ard 
| the Mind by the Ear, and in like manner 
0] the Eye, touch, ſmell, or taſte, which are all 


© Laert. ibid, 


te. ibid. 
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x Flut. Cont. Stoic. 


or Suſception 


» Luftus, Grief for the Death 


'Labour for true Beauty. 


h Cic. ibid. i Laert. 7. 11. 
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Jactotien, a boaſting Pleaſure, with inſolent Be- 
aviour. 
Tips, quaft Tgidlts, an Inclination of the Mind 
to Di ſſoluteneſs. 
a the Diſſolution a> wp 
*Aoubriope a Pleaſure from Things not expected. 
Taree, 2 Pleaſure cauſed by Sight, without 


t. 

— Fear, are 2 

read, M, a Fear cauſi 
Shth, bre, Pigritia, a F 2 of future Action, 
* of Labour. 

Shame, io vn, a Fear of miny. 
Faru, a Fear of ſome ket Phantaſy. 
1 + a Fear with Loſs, or Trepidation of 

oĩce. 

Ayeria,a Fear of ſomething uncertain, or a Fear 
of cffending or falling, | 

Auridamporia, a Fear of Gods or Demons. 

Aics; a Fear of ſome grievous Thing. we 

Terror, a Fear, which by ftriking the Mind, 
cauſeth Redneſs, Paleneſs, Trembling, or Gnaſh- 
ing of the Teeth. | 

Timor, a Fear of approaching Ill. a 

Pavor, a Fear thruſting the Mind out of its 

Exanimatio, a Fear conſequent, and, as it were, 
Companion to Pavor. ; 

Conturbatio, a Fear which diſperſeth all our 
Thoughts. | 

Formido, à permanent Fear. 

The Paſſions ſubordinate to Deſire are generally 
two, Anger and Love. 

Anger is a Deſire of taking Revenge upon thoſe 
by whom we conceive our ſelves wrong d. 

The Species thereof are, 


|  Ovxiis, or as Cicero, Wpwris, excandeſcentia, 


» Mares; odium, Anger inveterate. 

Kires, [nimicitia, Anger watching the Occaſion 
of Revenge. | ; 

TTezgis, Anger breaking forth into Action, 

Mioos, a Defire whereby we wiſh Ill to another, 
with continual Progreſſion. 

Malice, Diſcordia, a bitter Anger, with utmoſt 
Hatred, conceived in the Hart. 
 S$taorerie, a Deſire converſant in Difference of 
Opinions. f 

Love is an Impulſion of Good- will for apparent 
Beauty, whereby it is diſtinguiſh'd from the Love 
of the Virtuous, which is a voluntary Suſception of 
The Species of Love are, 

Sraris, Indigentia, an (ĩnexpleble) Deſire of that 
which we want, and being ſeparated from it, in 


vain incline to it. 


k Cic. ibid. 1 Laert. ibid. m Laert. 
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my, Defiederivan, a Deſire to ſee that which 


is not preſcnt. 
Defire is of thoſe Things which are ſaid, or predi- 
cated of any T ling which they call Categorems, us 
to have Riches, to take Honours ; Indigence is of 
the Things themſclves 3 as of Henouts, of Money. 

aeg, Defire of Converſation of that which is 
abſent. 

$1anSeriz, Deſire of Pleaſure. 

$1co724)ia, Defire of Riches, 

n, Defire of Glory. | 

In all theſe Paſhons there is Opinion. Opini- 
on is a weak Aſſent. Hence Paſhons, (as Chryſip- 
pus in his Book of Paſſions affirms) are Judgments ; 
for Avarice is an Opinion, or falſe Judgment that 
Money is gcod ; Drunkenneſs and Intemperance 
are the like. Opinion is likewiſe ſudden from the 
contractive Motion of an wnreafonable Elation of 
the Mind, unreaſonable and preternatural, in as 
much as it is not obedient to Reaſon, For every 
Paſſion is violent: Wherefore oftentimes, tho we 
ſee in thoſe that are tranſported by Paſſion, the In- 
convenience thereof; yet notwithſtanding, the ſame 
Perſons that condemn it, are carried away by it, as 
by a Headſtrong Horſe, and therefore properly may 
uſe that Saying : 


Againſt my Judgment Nature foreeth me. 


Meaning by Judgment, the Knowledge of right 
Things; for Man is carried beyond Nature by 
Paſſion, to tranfgreſs natural Reaſon and Right. 

All thoſe who are led by Paſſion, are diverted 
from Reaſon, bat in another Manner than thoſe 
who are deceived. For the Deceived, as for Ex- 
ample, they who think Atoms to be the Principles 
of all Things, when they come to know that they 
are not, change their Judgment: But thoſe that 
are in Paſſion, altho* that they are taught not to 
grieve, or fear, or give Way to any Paſſion in the 
Soul, yet they do not put them off, but are led on 
by their Paſſiuns, until they come to be ſubject to 
their tyrannical Sway. | 


CHAF. VAL 
Of Sickneſs and Infirmities. 
He Fountain of all Paffions is Intemperance, 


which is a total Defection from the Mind, 


and from right Reaſon, ſo averſe from the Pre- 
ſcription of Reaſon, that the Appetites of the Soul 
can by no Means be ruled or contained. As 
therefore "Temperance allayeth Appetites, and 
cauſeth them to obey right Reaſon, and preſerveth 
the conſiderate Judgments of the Mind; ſo Intem- 
perance, the Enemy thereto, enflameth, troubleth, 


+ Ce. Tak, queſt, 4- 9 20» e 7.235} Ge. t. Tells qunttig. 


They diſtinguiſh theſe two thus 1: 


Glory, Deſire of Women, giaoyvela, and the reſt 
of Sickneſſes and Infitmities. Their Contrarics 


defined, A vehement 


N O. Fart vm 
and inciteth the State of the Soul. Thus Otietz 
and Fears, and the reſt of the Paſſions, all ariſe 
from this. For, as when the Blood is corrupt, or 
Flegm, or Choler aboundeth, Sickneſſes or (ng... 
mities ariſe in the Body; fo the Diforder of ill O. 
pinions, and their R nance to one another, di. 
reſteth the Soul of Health, and troubleth it with 
Diſeaſes. | 
© * By Paſſions the Mind becometh indiſpoſed, and 
as it were fick. Sichneſs of Mind, nua, is an 
Opinion and Defire of that which ſeemeth greatly 
expetible, but is not ſuch, as Love of Women, of 
Wine, of Money. Theſe ro0ue]a have likewiſe 
their Contraries in the other Extream, as Hatred of 
Women, of Wine, of Money. F: 
This Sickneſs of Mind happening with Imbecili 
* called dra cu, Infirmity. For, as in the 
y there are Infirmities, as Gouts, Corv 
and the like ; fo are there Infirmities in the Mind, 
as Love of Glory, Love of Pleaſure. And as in 
Bodies there is a Propenfity to ſome particular DiC- 
eaſes ; ſo in the Mind there is a Proclivity vt, 
4 1 ſome particular Paſſions, as gheregia, 
Fr, to Envy, d,, P to U 
2 7, and the like. 70110 . * 
In this Place, much Pains hath been taken by 
the Stoicks, chiefly by Chryſippuy, to compare the 
Sickneſſes of the Mind with thoſe of the Body. 
Paſſion (for as much as Opinions are inconſtant- 
ly and turbulently toſſed up and down) is always 
in Motion; and when this Fervour and Concita- 
tion of the Mind is inveterate, and, as it were, 
ſettled in the Veins and Marrow, then ariſeth Sick- 
neſs and Infirmities, and thoſe Averſions which are 
contrary to thoſe Infirmities and Diſeaſes. Thek 
differ only intentionally, but really are the ſame, 
uriſing from Deſire and Pleaſure ; for when Money 
is deſired, and Reaſon not immediately applied, = 
a Socratict Medicine to cure that , the Evil 
ſpreadeth through the Veins, and cleaveth to the 
Bowels, and becometh Sickneſs and Infirmity, 
which when they grow inveterate, cannot be 
ed away. The Name of this Sicleneſs'is Avarice. 
In like Manner ariſe other Sickneſſes, as Defire of 


ariſe from Fear, as Hatred of 


Infirmity 
nien, inherent, and wholly i 


ly implanted in us, of a Thing that ought not 1 


aA 
vm. 2 K 

el, 0s if it ought to be h %,%,L. This Opini- 

on is a judging ourſelves to know what we have 


oder Infirmity are theſe Species, Love of Money, 
of Honour, of amen, of cur vou Meats, and the 
like, Love of — Avarice, is a vehement 
Opinion, inherent, an throughly implanted in us, 
as if it were ——— to be deſired. In the like 
Manner are all the reit defined. 

Averſions are defined thus, [nboſpitality is a ve- 
hement Opinion, inherent, and throughly implanted 
in us, that Gueſts ought to be ſhuuned. In like man- 
ner is defined Hatred of Womankind, ſuch as was 
that of Hippolitus, and of Mankind as that of Ti- 

n. | 
"As ſome are more prone to one Sickneſs than to 
another; ſo are ſome more inclinable to Fear, o- 
thers to other Paffions ; in ſome is Anxiety, where- 
by they are anxious; in others Choler, which dif- 


fereth from Anger; for it is one Thing to be chole- ' 


rick, another Thing to be angry, as Anxiety dif- 
ſers from Grief ; for all are not anxious, who are 
ſometimes grieved, nor are all that are anxious 
grieved always: As there is a Difference betwixt 
Ebriety and Ebrioſity, and it is one Thing to be a 
Lover, another to be amorous. 

This Propenſity of ſeveral Perſons to ſeveral 
Sickneſſes, is called from an Analogy to the Body, 
Infirmity, whereby is underſtood a Propenſity to 
be ſick: But in 8 becauſe ſome are 
more apt to ſome 
Facility, in ill Things Proclivity, implying a Lap- 
ſion; in Neuters it hath the former Name. 

As there is Sickneſs, Infirmity, and Defect in 
the Body, ſo in the Mind. Sickneſs is the Cor- 
. ruption of the whole Body. Infirmity is. Sickneſs, 
with ſome Weakneſs. Deke is, when the Parts 
of the Body di with one another, whence a- 
riſeth Pravity, Diſtortion, 
ſo that thoſe two, Sickneſs and 


the whole Body; DefeRt is ſeen in perſect Health. 

But, in the Mind, Sickneſs is not diſtinguiſhed 
from Infirmity, but by Cogitation only. 

Vitiolity is, a Habit or Affection, inconſtant in 


itſelf, and oft differing/in the whole Courſe of Life ; T 


bo that in one, by the Corruption of Opinioms, is 
bred Sickneſs and Inſirmity ; in the other, Incon- 
ſtancy and Repugnance. For every Vice hath not 
_ diſagreeing Parts, as. aj them who are not far from 


Wiſdom, that Affection is different from ſelf, as 


being unwiſe, but not di ſtorted nor dep 
vickneſs and Infirmities are Par's: of VI 
but, whether Paſſions are Parts thereof alſo, it 
- Queſtion. For Vices ate 


; 
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than to others, it is ſtiled neth many Things in a ſhort Time. Only there 


1 
rmity, ariſe 
from the Confuſioa and Trouble of the Health of 


N ®9. 


Paſſions are moving Affections, ſo that they *.— 


be Parts of permanent AﬀeRians. 


And as in all Things the Soul reſembleth the 


Body, ſo in good likewiſe. In the Body, the chief- 


eſt are Beauty, Strength, Health, Soundneſs, Agi- 


lity ; ſo likewiſe in the Mind. And as the good 
Temper of the Body is, when thoſe Things where- 
of we conliſt, agree well among themſelves ; fo 
the Health of the Soul is, when the Judgments and 
Opinions thereof agree. This is the Virtue of the 
Soul, which ſome affirm to be Temperance ; others, 
a Soul obedient to the Precepts of Temperance, 
and obſequious thereunto, not having any Speciouſ- 
neſs of her own. But, whether one or other, it 
is only in a wiſe Man; yet there is one Kind of 


Health of the Soul, which is common alſo to the 


Unwiſe, when by the Care of Phyficians, the Di- 
ſtemper of the Mind is removed. 

And as there is in the Body an apt Figure of the 
Limbs, together with a Sweetneſs of Colour, which 
is called Beauty; ſo in the Soul, Equality, and 


Conſtancy of Opinions, and Judgments following 


Virtue, with a certain Firmneſs and Stability, or 
including the very Power of Virtue, is called 


' Beauty. 


Likewiſe correſpondent to the Powers, Nerves, 
and Efficacy of the Body, in the ſame Terms are 
named the Powers of the Soul. Agility of Body is 


called Quickneſs ; the ſame Commendation is a- 


ſcribed to Wit, in reſpect that the Soul over-run- 


is this Difference betwixt Souls and Bodies; ſtrong, 
Souls cannot be aſſaulted by Diſeaſes, ſtrong Bodies 
may. But the Offenſions of Bodies may ha 
without any Fault; thoſe of the Soul cannot, all 
"whoſe Sickneſſes and Paſſions proceed from Con- 
tempt of Reaſon, and therefore are in Men only; 
for, tho Beaſts do ſome Things like this, yet they 
fall not into Paſſions. 


Difference, the Ingenious, as Corinthian Braſs, 
ruſteth, flowly falling into Sickneſs, and more 
vickly get out of it: The Dull do not ſo; neither 
oth the Soul of an Ingenious Perſon fall into every 
Sickneſs and Paſfon; for, there are not many 
hings extremely ſavage and cruel, and ſome alſo 
have a Shew of Humanity, as Compaſhon, Grief, 
Fear. * nb | 
But the Infirmities and Siekneſſes of the Mind 


are leſs eaſily rooted out, than thoſe great Vices 
. which are contrary to the Virtues ; for.. the Sick- 
the Vices may be taken away, 


tioſity ; becauſe the Sicknefſes are no fooner healed, than the 


neſſes remaining, 


Vices are removed. 


Bet wixt acute and obtuſe Perſons, there is this 


CHAP, 
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»$ ES WL © 
Of Virtue and Vice. 


Wirtue " is a convenient Affection of the Soul 
throughout all Lite. 

Of Virtues there are three Kinds : The firſt ge- 
neral, taken for any Perfection of a Thing, as of a 
Statue: The ſecond are * Sciences, or Contempla- 
tive, which, according to Hecaton, conſiſt in Spe- 
culation, as Prudence and Fuſtice, The third not 
Sciences, or not contemplative, which are conſidered 
as conſequent to the ſpeculative; as, Heal'h, 
Strength, Hope, Foy, and the like, Health is con- 
ſequent to Temperance, a theoretick Virtue, as 
Strength to the Building of 
called not-contemplative, 12 they require no Aſ- 
ſent, but are by after Acceſſion, and common even 
to the Wicked, as Health and Strength, 

Vice is the contrary to Virtue, for the rational 
Creature is perverted ſometimes by the Perſuaſion 
of exterior Things, ſometimes by the Counſel of 
thoſe with whom he convyerſeth, contrary to Na- 
ture, who gives us Inclinations unperverted. 


Of Vices therefore there are two Kinds; the 


firſt, Ignorance of thoſe Things whereof Virtues are 
the Knowledge; as Imprudence, Intemperance, 
Injuſtice ; the ſecond not · ignorances; as Puſillani- 
mity, Imbecility. 

33 aſſerteth two Virtues, Theoretick and 
Prattick : Others three, Rational, Natural and 
Moral; Paſſidonius four; Cleanthes, Chry a 
2 Antipater more; Apollodorus one only, Pru- 

nce. 

Of Virtues, ſome are primary, others ſubordinate. 
The primaryare four, Prudence, Temperance, For- 
tude, Fuſtice ; the firſt converſant in Offices, the 
ſecond in Appetite, the third in Tolerance, the 
fourth in Diſtribution, | | 

Prudence is the Science of Things that are to be 
done, and not to be done, and neuter; or the 
Knowledge of good, bad, and neuter in civil Life. 

The Virtues ſubordinate te Prudence are five, 

EC , the Science of Tha that are to be 
done, how they may be done beneficially. 

"Euazyiglia, The Science of comprehending 
Things to be effected. 

\Ayxiraa, T he Science of finding out our Office. 

Ners x cia, T he Science of attaining the Scope in 
every Thing. ; . 

22 The Science of finding out the Iſſues 
of Things. ; 

* Temperance, is the Science of Things, expetible, 
avoidable, and neuter. Under Temperance are. 
theſe Species. 


u Laert. 7. 8. &c. w Stob. 2. &c. x Stob. 
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an Arch, They are 


- one according 


by whom correct Laertius, who applics this Definition to Temperance- 
a By a] «yabgr, % xaxdr, 5 riger. 3; dy wer &r wonlior, 3; diiliger 


Part vm. 
*Exlokis, the Science of Time and Order for the 
— — henak nnd didn 


Motions. 
ArSnuerum, The Science of avoiding juſt Blame 
Fortitude, is the Science of Thin 3 not 
ievous and neuter ; the Species it theſe: 

I 16 IO tenacious of right Rez. 

on. | 

Kaglegla, a Science perſiſting in ri 

©arparebrne, A SC — wr be ts Ur 
Tapas © The Science of overcoming thoſe 

Things which happen to the Good and Bad. 

. ia, A Science of the Soul, which renden 
her invincible. 
$:aorovia, The Science of going through to the 

Attainment of that which we propeſe to ourſelves. 
Fuſtice is the Science of diſtributing to every 

one according to his Deſert ; under Juſtice are four 

ſubordinate Virtues. | 
"EvoiCaa, The Science of worſhipping the Gods, 
Xoncb7us, The Science of well-doing, 
"Euxonromoia, T he Science of ity in Com- 

3 The Science of contracting bo- 

neſtly with others | 
In like manner of Vices, ſome are primary, 

others ſubordinate to the Primary. The primary 


To are, Imprudence, Intemperance, Puſillaninity, 
njuſtice. | 

Y Imprudence is the Ignorance of Things 
ill, and neuter ; and the Ignorance of Ns 
be done, not to be done, and neuter, 

Intemperance is the Ignorance of Things expeti- 
ble, avoidable, and neuter. | 
Pufillanimity is the Ignorance of Things grievous, 

Inuftice is the Ignorance of diſtributing to every 
to his Deſerts. 

The ſubordinate Vices to theſe are 
to the ſecondary Virtues, as, azegeia, Cuba ra- 
nog, which are defined anſwerably to their op- 
polite Virtues. - 

Theſe Virtues are perfect, and conſiſt in Con- 
templation ; but there are other Virtues which are 

i in Exerciſe, , 


LE 


* A . 


ſo fopyly the Text, 


- 


Part VIII. g 


of the Reaſon and Patts there- 


done, are either expetible, tolerable, diſtributible, 
or retainable ; ſo that whoſoever doth one Thing 
wiſely, doth another juftly, another conſtantly, ano- 
ther temperately ; and fo is both wiſe, magnani- 
mous, juſt and te So | 

Notwithſtanding theſe Virtues differ from one 
another by their Heads : For, the Heads. of Pru- 
dence are, to contemplate and do well ; that which 
is to be done in the firſt Place, and in the Second, 
to contemplate hat Things are to be avoided, as 
obſtructive to that which is to be done. The pro- 


emperance is to compoſe our own 


z in the ſecond, o- 
ther ſubordinate Virtues. he Heads of Juſtice 
are, in the farſt Place, to conſider what 
deſerves ; in the ſecond, the reſt : for all Virtues 
conſider the Things that belong to all, and the Sub- 
ordinate to one another. Whence Panetius faith, 
It is in Virtue as 


| +, but propoſes to 
white Line, another the Black, 


ſtantially with the ſupreme Part of 
which reſpe& all Vigtue is ſaid to be a Body, 

the Intellect and ate a the i 
a warm Sp | 
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firma, ſor it cannot be 
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have a natural Appetite to Good ; and as a Stick 
is either ſtreight or crooked, ſo Man muſt be ei- 
ther juſt or unjuſt 3 but cannot be either more or 


leſs juſt or unjuſt. | 
© That Virtue may be learned, is aſſerted by 
s, in his Firſt Book of the End, and by 


CDI 
Cleanthes and Poſſidoniuus in his Exhortations, and 
Hecaton, becauſe Men of bad are made good. 

That it may be loſt, is likewiſe affirmed by 
Chry/ippus, deny d by Gleanthes. The firſt ſaith; 
. may be loft by Drunkenneſs or Madneſs ; the other, 
that it cannot be left, by reaſon of the firm Compre- 
8 by reaſon of the firm Cempr 

©. Virtue is in itſelf Virtue, and not for Hope or 
Fear of any external Thing. It is expetible in 
itſelf ; for which Reaſon, when we do any thing 
amiſs, ave are aſhamed, as knowing that only to 
be good, which is honeſt. 

* In Virtue conſiſteth Felicity, for the End of 
Virtue is to live convenient to Nature. Every Vir- 
tue is able to make a Man live convenient to Na- 
ture; for Man hath natural Inclinations for the 
finding out of Offices for the Compoſure of Appe- 
tites, for Tolerance and Diſtribution. V irtue there- 
fore is ſelf-ſufficient to Beatitude, as Zeno, Cbryſip- 
pus, and Fecaton aſſert. For. if, ſaith he, Magna- 
nimity, as conceiving all Things to be below itſelf, 
is ſelf-ſufficient, and that be a Part of Virtue, Vir- 
itſelf, which eb all Things that obftruft 


Gee: 
Health, 
, that Virtue 


'tis worthy of much Study. 
becauſe it may juſtly be praiſed. 

» becauſe it inviteth thoſe that deſire it. 
| it conduceth to Goodneſs 


nt, it doth not. 
10. becauſe it hath an Uſe that exceeds 
the | 
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11. &/aexs;, becauſe it is alone ſufficient to him 
that hath it. 
12. ered, becauſe it takes away all Want, 


13. VN, becauſe it is common in Uſe, and 
extendeth to all the Uſes of Life, 


CHAT A. 
Of the End. 


y & HE *® End is that, for whoſe Sake all Offices 
are done, but itſelf is not done for the Sake of 
any; or that to which all Things done convenient- 
ly in Life are referred, itſelf is referred to nothing. 
The End is taken three Ways ; Firſt, for the 
final Good, which conſiſteth in rational Converſa- 
tion, Secondly, for the Scope, which is convenient 
Life, in relation thereto. Laſtly, for the Ultimate 
of Expetibles, unto which all the reſt are referred. 
cope and End differ ; for Scope is the propoſed 
Body, which they who purſue Beatitude aim at. 
Felicity is propoſed as the Scope, but the End is the 
Attainment of that Felicity, If a Man throw a 
Spear, or an Arrow at any Thing, he muſt do all 
Things that he may take his Aim aright, and yet 
fo, as to do all Things whereby he may hit ; fo 
when we fay, it is the ultimate End of Man 10 ob- 
tain the Principles of Nature, we imply, in like 
manner, he muſt do all Things neceſſary to taking 
Aim, and all Things likewiſe to the hitting of the 
Mark ; but this is the laſt, the chief Good in Life, 
that is to be ſelected, not defired. © 
Reaſon being given to rational Creatures, for the 
moſt perfect Direction, to live according to Rea- 
ſon, is in them to live according to Nature, that 
being the Artificer of Appetite. Hence Zens firſt 
(in his Diſcourſe of Human Nature) affirms, that 
the End is to live conformably, that is, to live ac- 
cording to one's own Reaſon concordantly ; as on 


the contrary, ſavage Beaſts that are always at Dif- 


ference, live miſerably. 

The. Followers of Zens, conceiving his Expreſ- 
ſion not full enough, enlarged it. Firſt, Cleanthes, 
his Succeſſor, added to Nature, making it up.thus, 
The End is to live conformably to Nature, which is 
to live according to Virtue ; for Nature leads us to 
Virtue. Thus Cleantbes in his Book of Pleaſure, 
and Poſſidonius, and Hecaton in his Book of Ends. 

Cbmyſitpus, to make the Ex preſſion of Cleantbes 
more clear, expounds it thus, To live according to 
expert Knowledge of Things which bappen naturally ; 
for our Natures are Parts of the Univerſe, our End 
therefore is to live conformably to Nature, which 
Chryſippus, in his Firſt Book of Ends, expounds, 


both our own proper human Nature, and likewiſe | 


the common Nature of the Univerſe. But Cu- 
anthes allows only common Nature to be followed, 
and not the Particular. To live according to this 


i Cic. de fin. 4. 
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mongſt 


feng thoſe that are according to Nature, and re uſing 


-ticipates of Virtue, are equivalent Terms, whence 
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Knowledge, is all one as to live according to 
tue, not doing any thing forbidden by = — 
mon Law. Right Reaſon, which is current a. 
all, being the very ſame that is in 
the Governor of all. The Virtue thereof, and the 
Beatitude of a happy Man, is, when all Things 
are ordered according to the Correſpondence of a 
Man's Genius, with the Will of him who governs 
the Univerſe. 

Diogenes defineth the End, a good Uſe of Reaſon, 
in the Election and Refuſal of natural Things, chu- 


thoſe that are So likewiſe 
Antipater. 
chidemus defineth it, To live, performing com. 
pleatly all Offices, chuſing of thoſe Things which are 
according to Nature, the greateſt and moſt principal, 
and not to be able to tranſgreſs them. 
Panetius, to live according to the Appetites given 
us 2 — RY | 
offidonius, to contemplating the Truth and 
Order of the Univerſe. ; 
Thus by living according to Nature, the $toicks 
underſtand three Things: Firſt, to live according 
to the Knowledge of thoſe Things which happen 
by Nature. This is Zeno's End, to live convenieny 
to Nature. Secondly, to live, preſerving all, or k 
er Part of mean Offices, This Expoſition 
differeth from the former; for that is'a Rectitude, 
proper only to a wiſe Man ; this is the Office of a 
progreſſive, not perſect Perſon, which may likewiſe 
be to the Fooliſh. The Third is, to live in En- 
joyment of all, or the greater Part of thoſe Things 
which are according to Nature. This is not con- 
ſtituted in our Action, for it conſiſteth of that kind 
of Life which enjoyeth Virtue, and of thoſe Things 
which are according to Nature, and are not in our 


'Power. | | | 

The chief Good, therefore, is to live ſuitably 
to the Knowledge of thoſe Things which arrive by 
Nature, elective of thoſe which are according to 
Nature, and rejective of thoſe which are contrary 
to Nature. This is to live conveni and con- 
formably to Nature, when the Soul entring into 
the Path of Virtue, _— —_ Gui- 
dance of right Reaſon, and eth God. That 
which is in other Arts is artificial, is here epige- 
matick and conſequent. ah ; 

This End is Beatitude. Beatitude by Zens, 6 
defined a good Courſe of Life, which Definition 1 
uſed likewiſe by Cleanthes and Cbryſppus, and all 
their Followers, who affirm. | to be nothing 
but a happy Life. | ; 

Fair, and Good, and Virtue; and that which par- 


repugnant to Nature. 


hb - 


it follows, that Beatitude is all one with living 2c 
cording to Virtue. m And a8 Good and Virtue ad- 


mit 
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Degrees of Increaſe or Diminution, neither 
22 ultimate End of all Good and Virtue in- 
creaſe or diminiſh : For, as they who are drowned 
are no more able to breathe, tho" they are nearer to 
the Top of the Water, than they who are in the 
Bottom; nor a little Whelp, the Time of whoſe 
Sight approacheth, ſee any more than one that is 
newly littered ; ſo he, who hath made ſome little 
Progreſs in Virtue, is no leſs in Miſery, than he 
who hath made none. 5 0 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Indifferents. 


F Things, as we have ſaid, ſome are good, 

ſome ill, ſome indifferent. To deny this 
Difference of Things, would be to confound all 
Lite, as Arifto doth; neither could there be any 
Function or Act of Wiſdom, fince that, if amongſt 
thoſe Things which appertain to Life there were no 
Difference, no Election were requiſite. 

Good and Ill, as we ſaid, are thoſe Things 
which are honeſt or diſhoneſt, Of theſe hitherto. 
Betwixt both theſe, there are ſome Things which 
confer nothing to happy or unhappy Life, called 
Indifferents. To Profit is a Motion or State pro- 
ceeding from Virtue ; to Hurt is a Motion or State 

ing from Vice; but Indifferents neither 

rofit nor Hurt; ſuch are Life, —_— CO 
Beauty, Strength, Riches, Honour, Nobility, and 
their Contraries ; Death, Sickneſs, Grief, Defor- 
mity, Imbecility, Poverty, Diſhonour, Meannefs, 
and the like. hus Hecaton in his ſeventh Book 
of Ends, and Apallodorus in his Ethicks, and Chry- 
fippus. Theſe therefore are not Goods, but In- 
differents. For, as the Property of Heat is to 
warm, not to cool; ſo is it of Good to profit, not 
to hurt. But Health and Wealth do not hurt 
more than they profit, therefore Health and Wealth 
are not Goods. Again, that which we may uſe ill 
as well as well, is not good; but Health and 


Wealth may be uſed ill as well as well, therefore W 


Health and Wealth are not Goods. Yet Poſſide- 
nius reckons theſe amongſt Goods. But Hecaton 
in his 19th of Good, and Chryſippus of Pleaſure, 
will not allow Pleaſure a Good; for Pleaſures are 
diſhoneſt, but nothing diſhoneſt is good. 
Moreover, Riches, as Diogenes conceiveth, 
have not only this Power that they guide to Plea- 


ſure and good Health, but that they compriſe | 


them. They do not the ſame in Virtue nor in 
other Arts, whereto Money may be a Guide, but 
it cannot contain them. Thus, if Pleaſure or 
Health were good, Riches likewiſe ſhould be num- 


bered amongſt the good; but if Wiſdom be good, 


it followeth not that Riches likewiſe be good, nor 
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that any Tong which is not reckoned amongſt the 
good ; that which is good cannot be contained by 
= Thing which is not { the Good. And 
alſo for this Reaſon, becauſe Sciences and Com- 
prehenſions of Things, by which Arts are produced, 
move Appetition ; but if Riches are not reckoned 
among the Good, it followeth that no Art can be 
contained in Riches, and much'leſs any Virtue, 
for Virtue requireth far more Study and Exerciſe 
than Art, and compriſeth the Firmneſs, Stability, 
and Conſtancy of all Liſe, which Art doth not. 

Things are ſaid to be indifferent in three Re- 
ſpects: Firſt, if they move neither Appetite nor 
Averſion, as, if the Stars be of even Number, or 
to have even or uneven Hairs on our Head, to 
ſtretch out the Finger this Way or that Way, to 
take up a Straw, and the like. Secondly, Things 
are ſaid to be indifferent which move Appetite and 
Averſion equally, not one more than the other; as 
in two Pieces of Silver of equal Value, no Way dif- 
ferent, which to him who comes to make Choice 
of cither, are indifferent, There is an Appetition 
to the Election of one, but not more of this than 
of that. The third Kind of Indifferents are thoſe 
which are neither good nor Ill, expetible nor ayoid- 
able, conducing neither to Happineſs nor Unhappi- 
neſs. In this Senſe all Things are called indifferent, 
which are betwixt Virtue and Vice, as Health, 
Wealth, Strength, Glory, and the like; for we 
may be happy without theſe, tho their Uſe hath 
ſome Relation to Happineſs, their Abuſe to Unhap- 
pineſs. In this Senſe whatſoever we may ſometimes 
uſe well, other Times ill, is indifferent, which 
Kind appertaineth chiefly to Ethick. 

Again, of Indifferents ſome are Natural, and 
move Appetite, as Health, Strength, Soundneſs of 
Senſe, and the like; ſome Preternatural, which 
move Averſion, as Sickneſs, Infirmity, and the 
like; ſome Neuter, which move neither Appetite 
nor Averſion, as the Conſtitution of the Soul and 
Body, one capable of receiving Phantaſies, the other 

ounds | 


Of natural and preternatural Indifferents, ſome 
are primary, others by Participation. Primary na- 
Indifferents are Motions or Affections conve- 
nient with Reaſon; as Health and Strength. . Par- 
ticipant are thoſe by which that Motion or Affection 


is communicated, as a healthful Body, found Senſe. 
Preternatural Indifferents are the contrary to theſe. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Effimation. 
Stimation, Asia, is a certain Concurrence with 
convenient Life, * which concerns all good. 
Eſtimation * is twoſol ; on:, a me liate Puwer or 
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Anne 5 22, whence ſupply Laertius and Ste- 
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Uſe concurring with Life according to Nature; 
ſuch we call Health or Wealth, as far as they con- 
duce to Life, — to Nature. The other is 
the Valuation of the Eſtimator, impoſed by him 
who is skilful in ſuch Things. 

Again, Eſtimation is taken three Ways: Firſt, 
for abſolute Donation > Secondly, for Return 
Apprebation : Thirdly, as Antipater calls it, E- 
lective, by which, when ſome Things are propoſed, 
we rather chooſe theſe than thoſe ; as Health before 
Sickneſs, Life before Death, and Riches before Po- 
verty. In like Manner, Diſeſtimation is taken 
three Ways, the Terms only changed to the con- 
trary. Donation, according to Diogenes, is a Judg- 
ment that a Thing is according to Nature, or con- 
ferreth Uſe thereto. Approbation is in Man, not 
in Things. Election only in the good, not the In- 
different. 

u Hence ſolloweth another Diſtinction of Indiffe- 
rents, whereof ſome are preferred, ſome rejected, 
ſome neither preferred nor rejected. Preferred are 
thoſe, which tho” they are Indifferents, have never- 
theleſs a ſufficient Reaſon why they are to be had 
in Eſtimation, as Health, Soundneſs of Senſe, Ex- 
emption from Grief, Glory, and the like. Reject- 
ed are thoſe, which are not worthy any Eftimation, 
as Poverty, Sickneſs, and the like. Neuter are 
thoſe which are neither preferred nor rejected, as to 
extend or contract the Finger. . 

Theſe Terms preferred, chi, and 
«To oemryuiwwor, were invented by Zeno, upon this 


Ground; as when we ſpeak of the Court, no Benefi 


Man faith, the King bimſelf is preferred to Digni- 
ty, but thoſe who are in ſome Honour, next and ſe- 
cond to him in Rank ; ſo when we ſpeak of Life, we 
call not thoſe T hings which are in thefirſt Place, the 
preferred or promoted, but thoſe which are in the 
| ſecond ; and ſo likewiſe in the rejected. Now for- 
aſmuch as Good bath the firſt Place, it follows, 
that what is preſerred, is neither Good nor III. No 
Good is reckoned amongſt the Preferred, becauſe 
that hath the greateſt Eſtimation ; but the Preferred 
having the ſecond Eſtimation, approacheth ſome- 
what to the Nature of Good, It is called Preferred, 
not that it conduceth to Beatitude, but in reſpect of 
the Rejected. We define it thus: fn Indifferent 
with mean Eftimation ; for it could not be, that 
nothing ſhould be. left in mean Things, that is ac- 
cording to, or contrary to Nature, neither being 
left, that nothing ſhould be placed in them, which 
is ſufficiently eſtimable, this being granted, that 
there is not ſomething preferred, Rightly therefore 


this Diſtinction is made, and may more fully be 


explained by this Simily. As if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
our ultimate End to be fo to caſt the Die that it 
may chance right, the Die that ſhall be ſo caſt as to 
fall right, muſt have ſomething prepoſed and pre- 
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Likewiſe of the Newter, ſome are is the Soul, u 
Imagination, Aﬀent ; ſome in the Body, as White. 


_ neſs, Blackneſs ; ſome external, which having no 


Eſtimation or Uſe, are of little Value. 
T hoſe which are preferred in the Soul, conduce 
more to living according to Nature, and are of 
more Worth than thoſe of the Body, or the Exter- 
nal, as to have a good Diſpoſition of Mind is bet- 
ter than to have a Diſpoſition of Body. 
Again, of the Preferred, ſome are preferred for 
themſelves, as Ingenuity, Countenance, State, No- 
tion, and the like ; ſome others, becauſe they 
effect ſomething, as Riches and Nobility ; ſome 
both for themſelves and others, as Health, 
Soundneſs, Ability; for themſelves, as being ac- 
cording to Nature ; for others, as affording no ſmall 


RY 
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* As concerning Reputation, ud, Chryſippus 
and Diagenes affirm, that being from Uti- 
lity, we ſhould not ſo much as ſtretch out our Fin- 
it. But thoſe who followed them, not able 


Men, and that for the Thing itſelf, 
Uſe thereof ; adding, that as we provi 
dren, tho? to be born after our Death; ſo we 
provide for future Reputation after Death, even for 
its own Sake, from all Uſe. 

In like manner of the Rejefed, ſome are rejedt- 
ed for themſelves, ſome. for others, ſome bath for 
themſelves and others, which appears by the Ruk of 
Contraries. 


CHAP. XII 
Of Adiont and Offices. 
OF thoſe Adions which 
Neuter. D 
7 Office is that which is preferred, and hath a 
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good 


fices may even be — 

Preter Office is an Action which Reaſon ac- 

quireth that we do not, as, to ect our Parents, 
— 


with 

Friends, to deſpiſe our Country, and the like. 
Neuter are thoſe Actions which Reaſon neither 
requireth nor forbiddeth, as the taking up of 2 


Straw. 

Of Offices, ſome are perfect, called Aera, 
Refitudes, Actions done according to Virtue ; as, 
to do wiſely, to do juſtly ; others Net-refitudes, 
Actions which have not a perfect Office, but a 
mediate ; as to marry, to go an Embaſly, to diſ- 
courſe, and — 

Of Redtitudes, e are in Things requiſite, 0- 
thers not: Of the firſt Kind are to * ＋ 
perate, and the like: Of the ſecond thoſe which 
are not requiſite to the being ſuch. In like manner 
are Preter-offices. 

Again, of Offices, ſome are ordinary, as, to have 
a Care of ourſelves, of our Limbs, and the like: 
Some extraordinary, as, to maim ourſelves, throw 
away our Goods. Accordingly is it of Preter- 


Again, of Offices, ſome are continual, as, to 
live virtuouſly ; ſome mtermiſſiue, as, to queſtion, 
anſwer, walk, and the like. * Accordingly it is of 
Preter- offices. 

* Ofhce' is a mean Thing, placed neither a- 

the good, nor their Contraries; for, there 
is ſomething in this approveable, fo as a right Rea- 
fon may be given for it, as done approveably. 
That which is ſo done is Office. And foraſmuch 
3 in thoſe Things which are neither Virtues nor 
Vices, there is ſomething which may be of Uſe, it 
15 not to be taken away. Again, it is manifeſt, 
that a wiſe Man doth ſomething in theſe mean 
Things, he therefore, when he doth it, judgeth 
that it is his Office ſo to do; but a wiſe Man is ne- 
ver deceived in J therefore there is an 

in mean Thi Again, we fee there is 
lomething which we call a T hing rightly done, or 
Rectitude, but that is a Office ; therefore 
Me as, * * 222 
Jujtiy to reftore a Depeſitm, to a um 
mult be a ſimple Oli.” The Addivion of wth 

it ReQitude, the fimple Reſtitution. without 
the additional Term, is an Office. 
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b And fince it is not to be doubted, but that in 
mean Things, ſome are to be performed, others re- 
jected, whatſoever is done in that Manner, is com- 
prehended in common Office ; whence it is mani- 
feſt, that all Men by Nature loving themſelves, as 
well the Fooliſh as the Wiſe, will take thoſe 
Things which are according to Nature, and reject 
the contrary. This is therefore one common Of- 
fice of the Wiſe and Unwiſe, converſant in mean 
Things. 

All Offices proceeding from theſe, it is juſtly 
ſaid, that to thoſe are referred all our Thoughts, 
even the forſaking of Life, or continuing in it. 
In whom moſt Things are according to Nature, 
the Office of that Perſon is to remain in Life ; in 
whom there are, or are foreſeen to be more Things 
contrary to Nature, his Offices is to forſake Life, 
altho* he be happy, and of a Fool to continue in 
Life, altho* he be miſerable ; for that Good, and 
that Ill, as we have often faid, are Things that 
follow afterwards. The firſt Principles of natural 
Appetite fall under the Judgment and Election of 
a wife Man, and is, as it were, the Matter ſubject- 
ed to Wiſdom, Thus the Reaſon of continuing 
Life, or forſaking it, is to be meaſured by all thoſe 
Things we mentioned. For, neither are they 
who enjoy Virtue, obliged to continue in Life, 
nor they who live without Virtue to die; and it is 
often the Office of a wiſe Man to part with his 
Life, even when he is moſt happy, if it may be 
done opportunely, which is to live conveniently to 
Nature. This they hold, That to live happily 
depends on Opportunity ; for Wiſdom command- 
eth, that a wiſe Man, if it be required, ſhould 
— with his Life. Wherefore, Vice having not 

wer to bring a Cauſe of voluntary Death, it is 
manifeſt that the Office even of Fook, who are 
likewiſe wretched, is to continue in Life, if they 
are in the greater Part of thoſe Things, which we 
hold to be according to Nature. And foraſmuch 
as going out of Life, and continuing in it, be alike 
miſerable, neither doth Continuance make his Life 
more to be avoided ; we ſay not therefore without 
Cauſe, that they who enjoy moſt Naturals ſhould 
continue in Life. - 

Hitherto it appertains to know, that the Love 
of Parents towards their Children is the Effet of 


Mankind, as proceeding 
the Figure and Parts of the Body, which declare, 
that Nature carefully provided for Procreation. 
Neither can theſe two agree, that Nature orders 
Procreation, and takes no Care that thoſe which are 
procreated ſhould be loved; for even in Beaſts the 
Power of Nature may be ſeen, whoſe Care, when 
we behold in bringing up of theis young, methinks 
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we hear the very Voice of Nature herſelf. Where- 
fore as it is manifeſt that we abhor Pain by Nature, 
ſo it is likewiſe apparent, that we are driven by 
Nature to love thoſe we have begotten. 

Hence ariſeth a common natural Commendation 
of Men amongſt Men, that it behoveth a Man not 
to ſeem alienate from Man, for this very Reaſon, 
becauſe he is Man, For, as among the Parts of the 
Body, ſome are made only for themſelves, as the 
Eyes and Ears; others aſſiſt towards the Uſe of 
other Parts, as the Thighs and Hands; fo, tho' 
ſome huge Beaſts are born only for themſelves ; 
yet, that Shell-Fiſh, which is called Patula prima, 
and the Pinnoteres, ſo named from keeping its 
Shell, which ſhutteth itſelf up ſo cloſe, as if it 
taught others to look to themſelves ; as alſo Ants, 
Bees, Storks, do ſomething for the Sake of others. 
Much nearer is the Cunjunction of Mankind; fo 
that we are inclined by Nature to Conventions, 
Counſels, Cities. 

© Whatſoever is produced upon the Earth, is cre- 
ated for the Uſe of Man ; but Men are generated 
for Men that they may profit one another. In this 
we ought to follow 4 our Leader, and to 
bring forth common Benefit to the publick by mu- 
tual Offices, by Giving, by Receiving, by Arts, 
by Endeavours, and by Faculties, to unite the So- 
ciety of Man with Man. 

* The World is governed by the Power of God ; 
it is, as it were, a common City of Men and Gods, 
and each of us is a Part of the World ; whence it 
followeth by Nature, that we ſhould prefer the 
common Benefit before our own. For as Laws 
prefer the Safety of the general before that of any 
-particular ; ſo a good and wiſe Man, conformable 
to Law, not ignorant of Civil Office, taketh more 
Care for the Benefit of the general, than of any 
particular, ar of his own, Nor is he who betrays 
his Country more to be condemned, than he who 
deſcrts the common Benefit or Safety. Whence it 
followeth, that he is to be commended who under- 
goeth Death for the Commonwealth, and teacheth 
us, that our Country is dearer to us than ourſelves. 
And becauſe that Speech is eſteemed inhumane and 
wicked, of thoſe who affirm, They care not when 
they are dead, if all the Earth were ſet on Fire; 
it is certainly true, that we are likewiſe to provide 
for thoſe who ſhall hereafter be, even for their own 
Sake. From this Affection of the Soul, whence 
proceed Wills and Commendations of dying Perſons, 
as alſo, foraſmuch as no Man will live ſolitary in a 
Deſart, even with the greateſt Abundance or Plen- 
ty; it is eaſily underſtood that we are born for 

junction, Congregation, or natural Communi- 
ty; we are impelled by Nature to benefit others 
the moſt that we can. All theſe are Offices, chief- 
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teaching and communicating the Reaſons 

. ſo that it is — one, — 
will not communicate to ſome other what he know. 
eth himſelf, Thus we are not only inclined to 
learn, but alſo to teach. And as i is given to 
Bulls by Nature, to fight even with Lions, for 
their Heifers, with great Force and Impetuoſity; 
ſo they who abound in Wealth, and are able to do 
it (as is related of Hercules and Bacchut) are incited 
by Nature to preſerve Mankind. Likewiſe, when 
Fupiter is ſtiled Optimus and Maximus, Salitari; 
Heſpitalis, Stator, we hereby expreſs that the Safe. 
ty of Mankind is under his "Tuition. But we can. 
not expect, if we ourſelves are vile, abject, and 
neglected amongſt ourſelves, that we ſhould be dear 
to the immortal Gods, and loved of them. As 
therefore we make Uſe of our Limbs, before that 
we have learned for what Cauſe of Utility we have 
them, ſo are we conjoined and conſociated amongſt 
ourſelves by Nature to civil Community, which, 
if it were otherwiſe, neither would there be any 
Room for Juſtice or Goodneſs. 

Yet tho there are mutual Chains betwixt Man 
and Man, Man hathno common Right with Beaſts, 
[© by Reaſon of our Diffſimilitude, as bath Chryſippus 
and Poſſidonius affirm] for all other Things, faith 
Chry/ippus, were made for Men and the Gods, 
but for Community and Society one with an- 
other; ſo that Men may make Uſe of - Beaſts for 
their Benefit, without doing any Wrong. 

Moreover, ſince the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
that there is a certain civil Right betwixt him and 
all Mankind, he who preſerveth that Right is juſt; 
who tranſgreſſeth it, unjuſt. But as in a Theatre, 
tho? it be common, that Room which a Man poſ- 
ſeſſeth is juſtly ſaid to be his Place; fo this civil 
Right in a City and the World, doth not repugn 
to the Propriety of particular Perſons, 

In order to the Conſervation of all Society, Con- 


junction, and Dearneſs betwixt Man and Man, E- 


m luments and Detriments, @gAuuale and Gaduals, 
which benefit or hurt, muſt be common amongſt 
them, and not only common but equal. Come- 
nients and Inconvenients, #xgnsupale, and u- 
J]nua]e muſt be common, but not equal. T hoſe 
which benefit or hurt, are either good or ill, and 
therefore muſt neceſſarily be equal; Convenient and 
Inconvenient are ranked am the Preferred and 
Rejected, and therefore cannot be equal. Emolu- 
ments and Detriments are common, but Rectitudes 
and Sins not common. X 

Herein Friendſhip is requiſite, as being one of 
thoſe Things which benefit. Some affirm, that a 
good Man ought to be as much concerned for his 
Friend as for himſelf ; others, that every Man 
ought to be moſt concerned for himſelf, Yet thele 
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unto we are born, to take away any Thing from 
another, and aſſume it to ourſelves. 

Neither can Friendſhip be contrafted, nor Ju- 
tice performed for private Reſpects and Advantages, 
for then theſe Advantages might overthrow and per- 
vert them. But neither could Juſtice or Friend- 
ſhip be at all, unleſs they were expetible in them- 
ſelves. Juſtice is by Nature ; it is contrary to a 
wiſe Man, not only to do an Injury, but even to 
hurt. Neither can it be right to injure thoſe who 
are our Friends, or have deſerved well of us; Equi- 
ty cannot be ſeparated from Utility ; whatſoever is 
equal and jult, is likewiſe honeſt ; and reciprocal- 
ly, whatſoever is honeſt, is equal and juſt. 

' Panetius, who diſcourſed moſt accurately of 
Offices, propoſeth three Kinds wherein Men uſe to 
deliberate or conſult of Offices, Firſt, when they 
doubt whether that of which the Queſtion is, be 
honeſt or diſhoneſt. Secondly, whether it be Pro- 
ftable or Unprofitable. Thirdly, if that which 
hath the Shew of Honeſty be repugnant to that 
which ſeems profitable. | > 

Next the Gods, we are to reverence our Parents 
and Brethren. As concerning the Burial of Pa- 
rents, Chryſippus ſaith, it ought to be done in the 
moſt ſimple manner ; for the Rody, as the Nails, 
Teeth, or Hair thereof, nothing pertaineth to us, 
and therefore ought not to be uſed with any Curio- 
ſity or Reſpet. Fleſh, if it be uſeful, ought to be 
converted into Aliment (tho' it were a part of our 
own Body, as the Foot) as is proper tu it; if uſe- 
leſs, put under Ground, or thrown into ſome re- 
mote Place, without more Reſpect than we have of 
our Nails or Hair when cut off. 4s 

Concerning the Office of the Buyer and the 
Seller, Diogenes the Babylonian, and Antipater. his 
Diſciple differ. Autipater bolds, that all muſt be 
laid open, that the Buyer be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth. Diagenes, that the 
Seller, as far as is appointed by Civil Law, ought 
only to tell the Faults, and conceal the reſt, for as 
much as he in ſelling deſireth to ſell to his beſt Ad- 


Vantage. 1 e * | ” 
Hecaton, in his fixth Book of, Offices, is full of 
theſe Queſtions, as, M hetber a 2 
may give over Houſe-keeping. He diſputes it on both 
ſides, but concludes, that the Office is directed ra- 
ther by Profit than Humanity. -— -., ; 
He queſtion*, Whether if at Sea a Ship be to be 
diburithen'd by the Caſting. out of ſometbing, we 
Huld rather caft over Beard a Horſe of great Price, 
er a Slave worth little. In this private In- 
tereſt leads one Way, Humanity another. 
If a Fool in @ $h;dwreck catch bold of a Plank, 
may a wiſe Man wreft it from bim, if be can? He 


f Cit. Offic, lib. x. and again, lib. 3. 
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ſaith, he may not, ſor it is injurious. What may 
the Maſter of the Ship? May not he take his own ? 
No ; no more than he may throw a Paſſenger out 
of the Ship, becauſe it is his own, into the Sea ; 
for until they come to the Place to which they are 
bound, the Ship is not the Maſter's, but the Paſ⸗ 
ſengers. ; 
What if two Shipwreck d Perſons light upon one 
Plank, and both pluck at it, ſhould one give it over 
to the other *® Yes; but to him, who, it is more 
expedient, ſhould live, either for his own Sake, or 
the Commonwealth. But, what if theſe be alike 
in both ? There will be no Contention, but either 
as it were by Lot, or Mication with- the Fingers 
(giuoco della mora) one will give place to the other. 
What if a Father rob Temples, undermine the 
Publick Treaſury, ſhould the Son reveal it to the Ma- 
giftrates ? It were a great Wickedneſs. On the 
contrary, he ought to defend his Father, if he be 
call'd in queſtion, But, is not our Country before 
all Offices? Yes; but it is for the Good of our 
Country to hare Citizens pious to their Parents. 
What if a Father ſhould aim at Poſſeſſion of the 
Tyranny, or endeavour to betray his Country, ſhall the 
Son keep his Counſel ? He ſhall beſcech him not to 
do it. If that prevail not, he ſhall accuſe him, 
yea, threaten ; and laſtly, if the Matter ſhall tend 
to the Deſtruction of the Country, he ſhall prefer 
the Safety of the Country before that of his Father. 
If a wife Man receive counterfeit Money for good, 
if afterwards he know it to be counterfeit Money, 
may be pay it where he owes any thing, for good ? 
Diogenes ſaith, he may; Antipater, that he may 
not. | 
If a Man ſell Wine that will not taft, and know 
it to be ſuch, ought be to declare it or no ? Diogenes 
thinks he is not obliged, Antipater conceives a good 
Man muſt. Theſe are, as it we, Caſes of Con- 
troverſy amongſt the Stoicts. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Præter- Offices. 


AS k every perſect Office in a rational Creature 
= > i zRectitude, and always compleat-in all Num- 
bers; ſo every Preter-Office in a rational Creature 
is a Sin. A Sin is that which is done contrary to 
right Reaſon, or in which ſomething of Office is 
omitted by a rational Creature. A good Deed is 
the Command of the Law.; Sin the Prohibition of 
the Law., Hence it is, that the Law forbiddeth 
Fools and Madmen many Things, but preſcribeth 
them nothing, becauſe they are not capable of do- 


ing any thing well. | 
s as being a- Reſiſting of 


All Sins are Impi 
the Will of the Gods. The Gods love Virtue and 
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its Works; they hate Vice and its Works. Every 
Sin therefore diſpleaſeth them, and conſequently is 
Impiety. | 

All Sins are equal (fo Chryſippus in the Firſt of 
his Moral Queſtions, and Perſeus, and Zeno) tho 
not alike, for they flow from one Fountain, as it 
were, of Vice, and the Judgment is the ſame in 
all, but by the external Object by which the Judg- 
ment is made, they are render'd unlike : That they 
are equal, is evident from this : If there be not one 
Truth more Truth than another, nor one Falſhood 
more Falſhood than another, neither is one Deceit 
more Deceit than another, nor one Sin more Sin 
than another. He who is diſtant from Canobus a 
hundred Furlongs, and he who is diſtant but one 
Furlong, are both alike not at Canobus ; fo he who 
fins more, and he who leſs, are both alike not in 
the right Way. 

Yer, tho? Sins are equal, there are ſome Differ- 
ences in them, foraſmuch as ſome proceed from an 
obdurate incurable Affection, others from an Aﬀe- 
ction not obdurate nor incurable. And tho” _ 


Lye is equally a Lie, yet all Men do not lye 1 


ly ; but every Sin is equally Sin; for every Sin con- 
ſiſteth in Lying. Thus Chry/ippus, Perſeus, and 
Zeno. But Heraclides of Tarfis, friend to Antipa- 
ter, and Athenodorus, hold, that Sins are unequal. 


CHAP. @ZaY. 
Of wiſe or virtuous Perſons Paradoxes. 


T HERE are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 

Men, the Wiſe or Virtuous, and the Vicious. 
The Wiſe make uſe of Virtue thro' the whole 
Courſe of their Life, the Vicious of Vice. 

o Of the Wiſe there are two ſorts, one in Per- 
ſection, conſummate ; the other in Progreſſion, pro- 
cedent. Of the Firſt are theſe following Paradoxes 
to be underſtood Þ » not that the Stoicks poſitively 
affirm there ever was ſuch a one in Nature, (for 9 
Leno, Cleanthes, and Chryſippus, were great and 
venerable Perſons, yet did not attain the Heighth 
of human Nature) but that ſuch a one might poſ- 
ſibly be. | | | 

A wiſe Man is void of P 
fall. There is another kind of Perſon void of Paſ- 
ſion likewiſe, a wicked Man that is obdurate and 
inflexible. © 

A wiſe Man is void of Pride; Honour and Diſ- 
honour are alike to him. There is another kind of 
Perſon void of Pride, a wicked Man, equally in- 
clinable to Diſhonour as to Honour, 

A wiſe Man is auſtere ; for he neither 
for Complaiſance, nor admitteth any thing ſpoken 
in that kind. There is another ſort of auttere Per- 
ſons, which reſemble four Wine, not fit for Driak- 
ing, but for Medicines only. 
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aſfon ; for he cannot 
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A wiſe Man is fincere ; for he taketh Care that 
he be not thought better than he is, by reaſon of 
ſome ſpecious Show, and withal to exprefs whatſo. 
ever Good he hath, without any rhetorical Glos 
t A wiſe Man is not pragmatical ; for he de. 
1 of any Thing that is beyond his 
k 4 wiſe Man is never drunk, altho' he drink 
Wine; for he never ſinneth, but doth all Thi 
according to Virtue. n ee an 
A wiſe Man is never mad ; yet ſometimes ſtrange 
Phantaſies may occur to him thro* Melancholy or 
Deliration, not according to the Reaſon of Eligi. 
A wiſe Man is never gricved; for Grief, accor. 
ding to Apollodorus, is an irrational Contraction of 


| the Soul. 


A wiſe Man is divine; for he hath God with 
himſelf ;, but a wicked Man is an Atheiſt. An A- 
theiſt is taken two Ways ; for him who is an Ene- 
my to the Gods, and for him who believeth there 
are no Gods; which all wicked Men do not. 
A wicked Man is impious, becauſe he doth all 
Things according to Vice, as the Good according 
to Virtue; and he who hath one Vice, hath all. 
He is an Enemy to the Gods, for Enmity is the 
Diſcord of Life, as Amity is the Concord. The 
Wicked differs from the Gods in his Courſe of Life, 
and therefore is an Enemy to them, for they ac- 
count all their Enemies who are contrary to 
The Wicked are contrary to the Good. God is 
good, therefore the Wicked are Enemies to God. 


A wiſe Man is religious ;, for he is skilful in all 
Divine Rites. ion is the Science of Divine 


Reli 
Worſhip. He facrifh to the Gods, and is pure, 
deteſting all Sin, holy and juſt in Divine Things. 
A wiſe Man only is @ Prieft, skilſul in Sacrifices, 
of the T Expiations, and other 
Things proper to the 

r the Sci- 
ence thoſe Signs which are communicated by 
Gods or Demons which belong to human Life. 
In him therefore ars all Kinds of Vaticination, 23 
well by Dreams, Birds, and other Things. 

A wiſe Man revermenth and loveth his Parents 
and Brathren, next the Gods. He hath likewiſe 28 
innate Love of his Children, which the Vicious 
4 00% 24 bt | bimfelf ſome Off 

wiſe Man ought to to | 
in 22 ax to Chryſippus) un- 
leſs otherwiſe diverted ; for he will encourage Vir- 
tue and ſappreſs Vice, eſ 1 


ous Deceir, Preſeription of Thi 
which are not competible to a wiſe þ 
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'4 wif Man onght to marry (as Zens in bis Com- 
monwealth) that he may have Children. 

4 wiſe Man doth not opinionate or think, but be- 
lieve or know, for be never aſſents to any Falſity. 
Ignorance is an infirm Aſſent; be thinks all firmly. 
There are two Kinds of Opinion, one an Aſſent 
to Things not comprehended, the other a weak Be- 
lief; neither of theſe are in a wiſe Man, for he 
never aſſented without Comprehenſion, and then 
always firmly; ſor nothing is hidden from him, 
other wiſe he might have a falſe Opinion. There- 
fore he is never diffident. Faith is proper to a wiſe 
Man, for it is a firm Exiſtimation, A Science is 
a firm Habit, therefore a wicked Man doth neither 
know nor believe, 

A wiſe Man muſt imitate the Cynicks ; for Cy- 
niciſm is the neareſt Way for Virtue, as Apollodorus 
in his Ethick. Others ſay, a wiſe Man ought to 
continue in that Scct, if he have been thereof; but 
if he have not, not to enter into it, 

A wiſe Man may, upon Occaſion, eat Man's 
Hab. Of this among the Offices. 

A wiſe Man is only free, the Wicked are Slaves ; 
for Liberty is the Power of doing according to our 
own Judgment. There is another kind of Servi- 
tude which conſiſteth in Subjection, a Third in be- 
ing poſſeſs'd and ſubjected, to which is oppoſed vi- 
cious Nomination. 

A wiſe Man is only a King ; for Monarchy is a 
Principality ſubordinate to none, which only con- 
fiſts in the Wiſe, as Chry/ippus in his T reatiſe. That 
Zeno uſed Words properly. For (faith he) a Prince 
muſt know both good and bad, which none of the 
Wicked knoweth. Dominion and the kinds there- 
of, Monarchy, Magftracy, Generalſhip, Admi- 
ralty, and the like, are only proper to a wiſe Man ; 
therefore the Wiſe only command, tho* not actual- 
ly, yet potentially. * 

A wiſe Man 1s only proper 10 be a Magiſtrate, 
Judge, and Orator ; but not any of the Wicked. 

A wiſe Man is ueid of Sin; for be cannot fall 
into Error, gh 
| A wiſe Man js innocent, and wninjurjous ; for he 
_ — either himſelf or 2 
nor do any Injury; for Injury is a burtful Injuſtice, 
which is not "as 22 wiſe Man, ako be 
may be unjuſtly aſſaulted z for he having within 


himſelf all Good and Virtue, is not capable of Vice 
or Harm, 


A wiſe Man is not merciful, nor pardons any, | 
in 


remitting nothing of the Puniſhments by 
ne knowing. thany whe proportioned, tn, a0 
exceeding the ; and that whoſoever ſinneth, 
linneth out of his own Wickedneſs. A wiſe Man 
therefore is not benign; for he who is benign, mi- 
tigates the Rigour of Juſtice, and conceives the 


Puniſhments inflicted by, Law to be greater than 
. de finik, lib. 3. 
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be good, or a right Reaſon, commanding what is 
to be done, and what not. 

A wiſe Man nothing wonders at thoſe Things 
which ſeem paradoxal, as Charon's Cave, the Ebb- 
ing and Flowing of the Sea, and hot Springs, and 
Ebullitions of Fire, 

A wiſe Man will not live in a Deſart ; for he is 
communicative by Nature, and practick, and will 
undertake Exerciſe to ſtrengthen his Body. : 

A wiſe Man will pray, requeſting good Things 


of the Gods, as Paſſidonius affirms, in his Firſt of 


Offices, and Hecaton in his Thirteenth of Paradoxes. 
A wiſe Man only is a Friend : Friendſhip is only 
amongſt the Wiſe, for in them only is an Unani- 
mity as to T hings that concern Life and Commu- 
nity, ſo as our Friends may make Uſe of them as 
freely as we ourſelves Unanimity is the Science 
of common Good. A Friend is Expetible in him- 
ſelf. Plenty of Friends is a Good; but amongſt 
the Wicked there is no Friendſhip ; for Friendſhip 
being real and not feigned, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
conſiſt without Faith and Conſtancy : But in the 
Wicked there is Infidelity, and Inconſtancy, and 
Hoſlility, and therefore not Friendſhip, but ſome 
external Connexions, whereby Neceſſity or Opinion 
ties them together. 

A wiſe Man doth all Things well; as we ſay, all 
Pipes play the Iſmenian Tune well, He doth all 
Things wiſely, temperately, 7 „ modeſtly, 
and according to the other Virtues, throughout 
the whole Courſe of his Life. A wicked Man doth 
all amiſs, ſinning in the whole Courſe of his Life, 
inconſtant by Nature, often grieved by his own ill 
Actions, wretched and troubled, foraſmuch as he 
is vexed at the Thing done, ſo much is he angry 
at himſelf for being the Author of it. 

A wiſe Man loveth * (virtuoufly) theſe whoſe 
Beauty expreſs their inward Virtue. Thus Zens, 
Apollodorus affirm : For Love is an 
Impultun of Benevolence, raiſed from Beauty, 
which Love is not of Conjunction, but of Friend- 
ſhip. For this Reaſon, Zeno, tho' he were in Love 


ofenides, à young Woman that was in his 
Power, yet ſuppreſs'd his Affection becauſe ſhe was 


of Friendſhip; it is no way dif 
Beauty is the Flower of Virtue. | 
A wiſe Man upon Occaſion will die voluntarily 
for his try and Friends; or, in caſe he be ſeiz - 
ed by ſome exceſſive Pain, Loſs of his Senſes, or 
incurable Diſeaſes. | | 
A wiſe Man is wiryzs, for be compaſſeth that 
which is propoſed ; d. for he is every way aug- 
mented ; de, for he hath attained the juſt Height 
of Wiſdom ; iov9ys. for he is invincible, and in- 
ſuperable. The Wicked are the contrary. 


averſe from him, This Chry/ippes calls the Love 
— commendable, ſor 
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A wiſe Man profiteth the IWiſe, and is mutually 


profited by all the IViſe, tho not Friends or Ac- 
quaintance ; for betwixt them there is a Concord 
and Community of Goods; and he who benefiteth 
another, benefiteth likewiſe himſelf. A wicked 
Man neither conferreth nor receiveth Benefits; for 
one is to move towards Virtue, the other is to be 
moved towards Virtue. | 

A wiſe Man is a good Oeconomiſt, skilful to ac- 
quire Wealth. Oeconomiſt is a Habit active, and 
contemplative in the Buſineſs of a Family; Oeco- 
nomy is the ordering of Expences, Works and 
Poſſeſſions; the Science of Acquiſition is a Reaſon 
whereby Wealth is attained, which ſome account 
in Indifferents, cthers in Good. But no wicked 
Man is a good Oeconomiſt, fince only a wiſe Man 
knoweth from whence, how, and how far Gain 
may be acquired. 

A wiſe Man only is perfet, for he wanteth no 
Virtue ; a wicked Man is imperſect, for he hath no 
Virtue. Therefore the Wiſe are always happy, 
the Wicked miſerable ; which Happineſs, according 
to Chryſippus, differs nothing from that of God, 
nor is leſs expetible. The Wicked partake of no 
Good, becauſe Virtue, and that which partakes 
thereof, is good, and thoſe Things which are con- 
venient and requiſite, are proper only to the Wiſe, 
as the Contraries to the Wicked. 

A wiſe Man is only rich ; for Good is true Riches, 
and Ill true Poverty; a wicked Man is poor, not 
having the Means to become rich. 

A wiſe Man is only obedient ; the Wicked can 
neither obey nor command. 

A wiſe Man only is honourable ; for Honour is the 
Reward of Virtue ; the Wicked wanting this, are 
juſtly diſonourable. 

A wiſe Man is only ingenuous and noble, according 
to ſome of the Stoicks ; but others deny it, refer- 
ring theſe not to Nature, but Inſtitution only, ac- 
cording to the Proverb, . is a ſecond Nature. 
So that Ingenuity is an Habit of Nature or Inſtitu- 
tion, apt to Virtue ; Nobility is a Habit of De- 
ſcent or Inſtitution, apt to Virtue. 

A wiſe Man is pleaſing, perſuaſroe, opportune and 
fincere ; for he is expert in every Thing, affable in 
Converſation, and helpful to the Publick. The 
Wicked are the contrary. ; 

A wiſe Man is the beſt Phyſician ; for he hath 
conſidered his Conſtitution, and thoſe Things which 
are requiſite for his Health. 

A wiſe Man may lawfully part with his Lift, the 
Wicked cannot, becauſe in their Life never 
acquire Virtue, nor eſchew Vice. But Life and 
Death are limited by Offices, and their Contraries. 

A wiſe Man will accept of Empire, and cohabit 
with Princes ; but not unleſs he perceive it may be 
dune without Danger, and to much Advantage, 


the Science of decent Motion; 


Philoſophy, but he who 


N O. Part vin. 
A wiſe Man never lietb; for he who ſpeaketh 
F FA is not properly faid to lie, unleſs it be 
with Intent to deceive. A Lie may be uſed: man 
Ways without Aſſent, as in War againſt Enemie, 
or in the like Neceſſity. 

A wiſe Man neither deceiveth nor is deceived , ſor 
he never ſinneth, he uſeth not his Sight, Hearing, 
or any other Senſe ill. He is not ſuſpicious, nor re. 
penteth, for both theſe are proper to fallacious Af. 
ſent. He can no Way be changed, or err, or opi- 
nionate. 5 


A wiſe Man only (tho' not all wiſe Men) is hap- 


fy in Children, in old Age, and in Death, 


A wiſe Man doth nothing contrary to his Abpe- 
tite; for all ſuch Things are done with a Privation 
and nothing adverſe unforeſeen happeneth to him. 
But in the primitive Time, there was ſome wiſe 
Man that did not deſire or will any Thing, be- 
cauſe that thoſe "Things which were then preſent, 
were not ſufficient to be required by him. 

A wiſe Man is meet; for Meekneſs is a Habit 
whereby Things are done meekly, not breaking 
forth into Anger. 

A wiſe Man is peaceful and modeſt; Modeſty is 
ranquillity the 
Order of natural Motions. The contrary to theſe 
are ſcen in the Wicked. | 

A wiſe Man is free from all Calumm; he ca- 
lumniates none, and is not calumniated by any ; 
for Calumny is a lying Imputation of feigned 
Friends, to which the Wiſe are not liable, for they 
are true Friends; the Wicked are, for they are 
feigned. 

A wiſe Man delayeth nothing ; for Delay is an 
Omiſſion of Office through Slothfulneſs, of which 


Nothing defer a Year, a Month, à Day, 
He fights againſt himſelf that doth delay. 


A wiſe Man can only incite and be incited to Vir- 
tue, a Fool cannot; for he neglecteth Precepts, 
and goeth no further than the Words, not proceed- 
ing to Action. A wicked Man is not deſirous to 
hear or learn, as not being capable, by Reaſon of 
his Imprudence, of what is rightly ſaid ; whence 


it followeth, that he can neither be incited nor in- 


cite to Virtue, He that is capable to be incited, 
or to incite, muſt be prepared by Philoſophy, which 
is not competible to a wicked Man ; for he who 
diligently heareth Philoſophers, is not ID 
expreſſeth their 

in their Life and Actions. This no wicked Man 
can do, for he is prepoſſeſſed by Vice. If he 
ſhould be incited, Vice would pull bim back; but 
none that is vicious is incited to Virtue, 2s none 
ſick to Health + | | 


Every 
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Every wicked Man is an Exile, wanting Low A wicked Man is ungrateful, not obli nor 
2 for both theſe are good, That a Ci- requiring; for he doth nothing by Fraud, 
ty or Country is good, Cleanthes proveth thus, IT A wicked Man is not perſeyerant ; for Perſevo- 
there be a Habitation, where thoſe who fly for Suc- verance is the Science of obtaining our Purpoſe, 
cour, find Juſtice, it is good ; but a City is ſuch nat being deterred by Labour. 
a Habitation, a oy is good. A City AM wicked Man it not capable 4 Right Do- 
is taken L- ay Z _ 3 for a Con- nation. * the ſtowing of Eſti- 
vention en, both. two latter mation, but nothing that is is competible ta 
Significations it is called Good. 8 the Wicked. "= 928 
Every wicked Man is ruftick ; for Ruſticity is Every wicked Man is delighted with his Mie led. 
Jenorance of Laws and civil Manners. A wicked eſo which we may perceive not ſo much by hig 
Man refuſeth to live according ta Law, and iz Diſcourſe as Actions, which ſhews that he is cr · 
hurtful as a ſavage Beaſt, , tied on to Wigkegneſs, : 


A wicked Man is tyrannical, cruet; violent, and © © * ©. 
injurious, whenſoever he gets an Occaſion, 
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The THrirD ParrT. 


CHAP L- 
Phyſick and the Parts thereof. 


Hyfick * is divided into theſe Places; Bo- 
dies, of Principles, of Elements, of Gods, of 
Place, of Vacuum : T hus eſpecially ; but ge- 

nerally into three Places ; of the World, of Elements, 
Aitiologick of Cauſes. 

That concerning the Fortd, is divided into two 
Parts; whereof one Contemplation is common al- 
fo to the Mathematicks, concerning fixed Stars and 
Planets ; as whether the Sun be of the ſame Mag- 
nitude as he appears to be, and whether the Moon 
be fo likewiſe ; of their Periods, and the like: The 
other, Contemplation, proper only to Phyſick, to 
enquire into the Eſſenee of theſe ; whether the Sun 
and Stars conſiſt of Matter and Form; whether 
generate or ingenerate, whether animate or inani- 
mate, whether corruptible or incorruptible, whe- 
ther governed by Providence, or the like. 

The Place concerning Caſes, is likewiſe two- 
fold ; whereof one, Contemplation, is common 
alſo to the Medicinal Diſquifitions, whereby ws 
enquire concerning the principal Part of the Soul, 
and thofe Things which are produced in the 'Soul 
and Seed, and the like. The other is likewiſe u- 
furped dy the Mathematicks, as, in what Manner 
we ſee, what is the Cauſe of the viſual Phantaſy ? 
How are made Clouds, "Thunder, Rainbows, Ha- 
W's, Comets, and the like? 


CHAP II. 
Of Bodies. 


Atural o Philoſophy brancheth into two Parts, 
of Corporeals and Incorporeals. 


a Laert. 7. 132. 89. 
£ Plut. cont. Stoic. 
m Orig. philol, n Laert. 7. 135. 


b Senec. Epiſt. c Laert. ibid. 


d Plut. cont. Stoir, 
h Plut. cont. Stoxc. Tertul, de anima. cap. 6. 


A Body is that which doth or fafficeth; it i 
the Senſe with Efſence or Subſtance, and finite : 
Whatſoever is, is a Body, for whatſoever is, ei- 
ther doth or ſuffereth. 

© Principles are Bodies void of Form. 

Tlements are Bodies endued with Form. 

f Cauſes are corporeal, becauſe they are Spi- 
rits, 
5 Qualities are corporeal, fox are Spirits, 
and — Intentions, which Ar 
Things, generated with Form and Figure. 

> Virtues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantaſies, 
Affections, Appetitions, Aﬀents, are Bodies exiſt- 
ing in the ſupreme Part of the Soul. 

* 'The Soul is a Body, becauſe it maketh us to be 
living Creatures. 

& Night and Day are Bodies. | 

Voice is a Body, for it maketh that which is 
heard ; in 4 Word, whatſoever is, is a Body and 2 
Subject ®, for the Stoicks take away intellectual Sub- 
ſtances, affirming all T hings that are, to be,com- 
152 by Senſe) only Differences are not ſub- 

nt, 


A ſolid (according to Apolladurus) is di- 
viſible three Ways, — Breadth and 


A Superficies is the Term of a Body, or that 
which hath only Length and Breadth, but no 
Depth ; thus P 770 | 

A Line is the Term of a Superficics, or a Length 
without Breadth, that which hath Length only. - 
EA is the Term of a Line, or the kak 


e Laert. ibid, f Hut. plac, 
i Sen. Ep. 113. 


k Plat. de plac, I. 4- 


3 


Part VIII. Z E 
+ A Body is dviible into infinite, yet it c 
eh not of infinite Bodies 


CHAN IL 
Of n 
1. Place concerning Bodies, is divided into 

Degrees, — which produce, and 
thoſe which are produced ; the firſt Principles, the 
ſecond Elements. 

Principles and Elements differ : Principles are 
ingenerate, incorruptible : Elements ſhall periſh by 
Conflagration. Moreover, Principles are Bodies, 
and void of Form; Elements have Form. ' 
* There are two Principles of all Things, the A- 
and the Patient : ThePatieat is a Subſtance 
void of Quality, called Matten; the Agent is the 
Reaſon which is in the Matter, God. 
Matter is fluggiſh, a Thing ready for all Things, 
but will ceaſe if none move it. The Cauſe, that 
b, the Reaſon formeth Matter, and moldeth it 
„ he pleaſeth, out of which he produceth 
orks. There muſt therefore be. ſome- 
r which a Thing is made, and alſo by 
which it is made. This is the Cauſa, that Mat- 
ter. The Cauſe or active Reaſon is God. 
In the Agent there is Power, in the Patient 
certain Matter [of Capacity] and in 
for Matter itſelf could not -cohere, 


ſome Matter ; for there is nothing, which * wht 
compelled to be ſomewhere. 
_ » Both theſe, God and the World, the Artiſt 
and his Work, they com within this Term 
4 as if Nature wete God mixed through the 
orld. 
containeth the World, ſometimes that „ 
ratet and produceth Thi the Earth. 
Ide Agent is, as we i Ale the Caiife. A 
Cauſe v, according to Zens, is that by which there 
is an Effect, which is not a'Cauſe; or, as Chry- 
feppus, the Reaſon of the Efe&t; ry 2 Poſſident- . 
us, the firſt Author uf A Cauſe is 
Body, a Not- Caaſt a CA {- Its impoſſible 
that the Cauſe being aſſigned, the Bic Should: not 
be preſent, which 3s tb de vn derſtbba thus: T he 
Soul is the Cauſe through which we hve, Prudence 
the Cauſe by which We ard wiſe. It is impoſſible 
that he who hath à Soul) ſhould: not live, or be 
who hath TN VELO CIP — duc: Rat! 


£ 


if i not 
kept together by Power, nor that Power without 


* Sometimes They call that Nature which 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of Matter. 


HE * Subſtance of all tative] Bei is 
T firſt Matter, 2 . 
in his firſt of Phyſicks. 

* Matter is that of which every Thing is made: 
2 hath _— CO of all Thing i and van, 

tter. ſtance is of hings in general, 
Matters of Particulars. 

1 © Univerſal Matter is (accord; ing to Zeno) whol- 
eternal, not admitting, as Chryſippus ſaith, In- 
creaſe or Decreaſe. 995 
_ © Particular Matter admitteth Augmentation and 
Diminution*, (for it remaineth not always the ſame, 
but is ſeparated and mixed, fo that, according to 
Chryfippus, its Parts periſh by Separation, and ex- 
iſt by mutual Miſtion. But thoſe who call Fire, 
Air, Water and Earth, Matter, aſſert not a Thing 
void of Form, but of a Body. 

Matter is a Body, [* and finite. ] Poſſidonius 
ſaith, That the Subſtance and Matter of the Uni- 
verſe is void of Quality and Form, in as much as 
it. hath not à certain Figure and Quality in itſelf ; 
but it is always ſeen in = Fw re and Quality. 
But the fubſtantial Nature of = Univerſe differs 


followeth, that it is | diviſible into infinite; yet it- 
ſelf, as Chry/ippes faith, is not infinite; for nothing 
that is diviſible is infinite, but Matter i is conti- 
nuous. 

Through this Matter, Zens affirmeth, that the 
Reaſon of the World, which ſome call Fate, is 
diffuſed as Send. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the World. 
OF.” this Matter was made the World. The 
World hath ſeveral Appellations, x65, the 
Warld; To r, the All; . to Wes 
e orld, is taken three Ways : 
God Keke, who is properly qualified with all 
Eſſencęe. Incurruptible and Ingenetate, who framed 
the Univerſe aſter a certain Period of Time, who 
ſeſul ved all Nature into bimſelf, and again gene- 
rated it out of himſelf. Secondly, for the ſtarry 


-Ormagiens;; en oa _ Ibach canſiſts of 
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" The All, v7) ey, is rn {tb taken, ns Apol- 
a 


loderus ſa th, for the World, and another Way for 
the Syſtem of the World, and the Vacuity beyond 
it, The World is finite, the Vacuity infinite. 

* Thus likewiſe they diſtinguiſh betwixt 78 dy, 
and 73 SA: 72 rds, includeth alſo an infinite Va- 
cuity, in which the World is: 29 Ie ſignifics the 
World without that Vacuity, which neither is in- 
creaſed nor diminiſhed; but its Parts are ſometimes 
extended, ſometimes contracted. It began from the 
Earth as its Centre, for th: Centre is the Begin- 
ning of a Circle. | 

The World is that which 43 properly qualited 
with the Eſſence of all Things; or, as 1 Chry/ippus 
and * Pcſſidonins define it, a Syſtem of Heaven and 
Earth, and of the Natures therein contained ; or a 


| Syſtem of God and Men, and of all Things that 


were made for them. 

»The World was made by God; for if (faith 
-Chryfippus) there be any Thing which produceth 
ſych Things as Man, tho' endued with Reaſon, 
cannot produce, that {doubtleſs) is greater and 
ſtronger, and wiſer than Man. But a Man can- 
not make the Celeſtial Things; therefore that 
which made them, tranſcendeth Man, in Art, 
Counſel, Prudence and Power, and what can that 
be but God ? 

t The World was made for thoſe animate Eſ- 
Fences which have. the Uſe of Reaſon, theſe are the 
Gods and Men, than whom nothing is better. 

All Things of which it conſiſteth, and which 
it produceth within itſelf, are accommodated to the 
Uſe of Man. 

The World was made in this Manner; God 
in the Beginning being alone by himſelf, converted 
all Subſtance (which according to Zeno, was Fire) 
firſt into Air, then into Water. - And as in the 
Plant the Seed is contained; ſo God, who is the 
prolifick Reaſon of the World, left ſuch a Seed in 
the Humidity, as might afford eaſy and apt Matter 


fippus, Poſſidonius, and others. 


N O. | Furt vm 
Seed j ſo the Parts of the Univerſe (amongft which 
are living Creatures and. Plants) are prodyced in 
their Seaſons ;z and as ſome Reaſons of the Parts 
are mixed together in the Seed, which being com- 
poſed, are again diſſolved ;' ſo of one are all Thingg 
made; and again, of one is all compounded by an 
equal and perpetual Reyolution. | 
*The World is one, of the ſame corporeal Sub- 
ſtance, and of a ſpherical Figure, for this is of all 
Figures moſt apt for Motion. hus Zeno, Chry. 


The World is ſeated in an infinite i 
Vacuity, which is beyond it, circumfuſed about 
it, * into which the World ſhall be diſſolved by 
Conſlagration. The World is finite, the Vacuity 
infinite; yet © Poſſidonius ſaith, it is no more than 
will ſuffice for the Revolution of the World, when 
it ſhall periſh. * By this Argument they confute 
the Motion of Atoms downward, introduced by 
Epicurus ; for in that which is infinite, there are 
no local Differences of high or low. _ 

The World is not heavy, becauſe the whole Fa- 
brick thereof conſiſteth of heavy and light Elements, 
and being placed in the Midſt, whither ſuch Bodies 
tend, it keepeth its Place. | 
In the World there is no Vacuity, but it is 
compleatly one, for that neceflitates a Conſpiration 
and Harmony betwixt Celeſtials and Terreſtrials, 

The World is * ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe it alone 
hath all in itſelf, whereof it ſtandeth in no Need. 
Of itfelf it is nouriſhed and augmented, whereas 
the Parts are tranſmuted and converted into one 

The World is a © perfet Body 


for the Generation of thoſe Things that were to M 


be produced, | 

* Zeno addeth, that one Part tending downward, 
was conderfſed into Earth, another Part remained 
re Water, and partly, being exhal'd, Air, of a 
article of which Air flaſhed out Fire. 
! Cleanthes deſcribeth it in this Manner. The 
Univerſe being ſet on Fire, the -middle Part thereof 
firſt ſettled downwards, then the next Parts by little 
and little were quenched. Thus the Univerſe be- 
ing wet, the extreme Fire, (the middle Part op- 
poling it) ſprang upward, and began the Conſtitu- 
tion of the World, and the Revolution of this 
Conſtitution ſhall never end. For as the Parts of 
every Thing are at certain Times produced of 


p Laert. ibid. 


cap. 24- ; 
Lactant. de ira dei, 13. w Laert. 7. 1. = ibid. Stob. Phyſ. 20, Thid. — 
Na © Bil. *"2 Flat cont fake. „. iid, # Phot, contrs So 


to 

dies, namely, to incline towards the Midſt 
World, conſidering the World moveth ſo in regard 
of itſelf ; and the Parts likewiſe, in that they are 
Parts of the whole. | | 
b The World is a livi 


C rational, ani- 
mate and ad, 4 — Apollodu, 


and Poſdenius) and hath an animate ſenſible E 


28 ert. ibid. La de in dei . 


2 | the 
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„World is à living Creature!) * The Mind or 
ry . every Part thereof, as 
the. Soul doth in us, but in ſome Parts -more, in 


Ether, as Antipater the Tyrian, in his * Book 
But Chryſippus in his firſt of Pro- 


Stoicks, is cor ruptible, for it is 
Gme Manner, as Things comprehenſible by Senſe. 
Again, if the Parts thereof be corruptible, the 
Whole is alſo corruptible ; but the Parts of the 
World are corruptible, for they are daily changed 
into one another, therefore. the W hole itſelf is cor- 


generated in the 


ruptible. And again, if any thing admit any 
change into the Worſe, it is corruptible ; but the 
World doth, for it admitteth Exficcation and In- 
undation ; therefore, &c. 

| The World ſhall periſh by Fire, cauſed by the 
Power of Fire, which is in all Things, which after 


N © 


CHAP, VI, 
Of Elements. 


80 having converted, as we faid, all Matter 

into Moiſture, and prepared it for the Genes 
ration of future Things, in the next Place produced 
the four Elements, Fire, Water, Air, and Earth. 
Of theſe diſcaurſeth Zeno in his Book of the Uni- 
verſe, and Chryſippus in his Firſt of Phyſicks, and 
Archedemus of Elements. | 

Element is that of which generated Things are 

firſt made, and into which they are reſolved. The: 
four Elements are Matter or Subſtance endued with 
Quality. Fire is hot, Water moiſt, Air cold, Earth 
dry; yet not ſo, but in Air there is part of the 
ſame Quality ; ſor in the higheſt it is Fire, which 
is called Zther, in which is generated the firſt 


Sphere of Planets ; next Air, then Water, the Ba- 
fis of all, Earth bei 


ng placed in the Midſt of all. 

t Of the Four Elements, two are light, Fire and 
Air; the other two, Earth and Water, beavy, 
which properly tend to the Center ; but-the Center- 
itſelf is no way heavy. EE end 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Fire. 


THE * firſt Element is that of Fire, which as- 
all Bodies tend to the Middle, inclineth, as 


much as the Lightneſs of its Nature permits, to the - 
Centre of the World, by a circular-Motion round 
about it. | 
” There are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 
Fire ; one artificial, requiſite to the Uſe of Life, 
which converteth Nutriment into itſelf ; the other, 
dnartificial (ſo * Cicero renders 47exra3y) by which 
all Things grow, and are preſerved ; 1 for whatſo- 
ever is nouriſhed and groweth, compriſeth within 
itſelf the Power of Heat. This Fire is diffuſed 
thro* all the Parts of the World, and they are all 
ſuſtained by it: That it is in the Earth, appeareth 
by Seeds and Roots, which ſpring up and grow by 
the Tem t of this Heat. That it is in 
Water appeareth, ſoraſmuch as Water is i 
ble of greater Cold, as by Freezing, It is conſe- 
y in Air alſo; that being a Vapour extracted 
om Water, and ſupply'd by Motion of the Heat . 
which is in the Water. But primarily, and origi- 
nally, it is in the Element of Fire, a Nature ab- 
ſolutely hot, which diſpenſeth falutary vital Heat to 
all other Thing. This is Nature, faith Zeno, 


o Plat,” 
u Stob, - 


2 long time, conſuming all the Moiſture, ſhall re- 
ſolve all Things into itſelf. Tbe Moon, Stars and 
Sun, faith = Cleantbes, ſhall periſh, but God ſhall 
aſſimilate all Things to himſelf, and reſolve all in- 
to himſelf, > This Opinion of the general Confla- 
gration of the World, was held by the firſt and 
moſt ancient of this Se, Zeno, Cleanthes and Chry- 


pus. | | 

* This Firſt is the Seed of the World ; after the 
Conflagration it diffuſeth itſelf even into the Va- 
cuity that was beyond the World. Afterwards, 
by Order of . the e Reaſon which made the 
World, it ſhall withdraw and contract itſelf to- 
wards the Generation of a new World, yet not be 
quite extinguiſhed, but ſo as that ſome Portion 
28 foraſmuch as it is the Cauſe of 

otion, | 

But ? Beethius, Poffidonius, and 1 Panetius 

this Conflagration of the World, conceiving — 
that the World is eternal, to whom likewiſe Dis- 
genes the Babylonian aflents. e 


- 
* 
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and the Soul. Of Fire conſiſt the Sun, Moon, and 


Stars. 8 
eK . 
Of the Stars. 


& 1* the Æther are generated the Stars of the nobleſt 
and pureſt Part thereof, without Admixtion of 

any other Nature, wholly hot and pellucid, animate 

Creatures indued with Senſe and Intclicct. 

o P:ſſidonius defineth a Star a Divine Body, con- 
ſiſting of ztherical Fire, ſplendid and fiery, never 
reſting, but always moving circulatly. 

© T hat the Stars are wholly fiery, Cleanthes prov- 
eth by the 'Celtimony of two Senfſcs, Touch and 
Sight; for the Luſtre of the Sun is brighter than 
of any Fire, ſeeing that it ſhines ſo far and wide to 
ſo vaſt a Worid ; and ſuch is its Touch, that it not 
only warmeth, but oftentimes burneth, neither of 
which it would do if it were not fiery. 

Now (faith he) the Sun being fiery, is either like 
that Fire which is requiſite to the Uſe of Life, or 
unto that which is contained in the Bodies of living 
Creatures ; but this our Fire, which the Uſe of Life 
requireth, is a Conſumer of all Things, diſturbeth 
and diſpatcl.cth all Things. On the 2 the 
other is corpoteal, vital, and ſalutary, it conſerveth 
all Things, it nouriſheth, encreaſeth, ſuſtaineth, 
and affecteth with Senſe; therefore, ſaith he, there's 
no Queſtion to which of theſe Fires the Sun is like, 
for he cauſeth all Things to flouriſh and ſprout up, 
according to their ſeveral kinds; wherefore the Fire 
of the Sun being like thoſe Fires which are in the 
Bodies of living Creatures, the Sun muſt be a li- 
ving Creature alſo, and fo muſt be likewiſe the reſt 
ef the Stars of the cceleſtial Fire, which is called 
tber or Heaven. 

For ſeeing that of living Creatures, one kind 
is generated in the Earth, other kinds in the Wa- 
ter, others in the Air, it were abſurd to think, that 


in that Part which is moſt apt for Generation of 


living Creatures, no living Creature is generated. 
The Stars poſſeſs the Æther, which being moſt rare, 
and in perpetual Agitation and Vigour, it is neceſ- 
— the living Creature that is generated in it, be 

ued with moſt acute Senſe, quickeſt Mobility. 
The Stars therefore have Senſe and Intelligence; 
whence it followeth, that they are to be reputed 
Gods. For we ſay, that they. who live in the pureft 


Air, are much more acute and under/ianding, than 


thoſe who live in a thick Climate, The Diet like- 
wiſe is thought to conduce not a little to the ſharp- 
ning of the Underſtanding. Wo hence it is proba- 
ble, the Stars are endued with moſt excellent Un- 
derftanding, foraſmuch as they dwell in the the- 
rial Part of the World, and are nouriſhed with Ex- 
halations from the Sea and Earth, extenuated by a 
long Diſtance. 


2 E N o. cd vm 


The Senſe and Intelle& of the Stars 
manifeſt from their Order and Conſtancy, for ng. 
thing can be moved by Proportion and Number 
without Providence, in which nothing is temerati. 
ous, nothing various, nothing caſual, But the Or- 
der of Stars, and Conſtancy throughout all Eterni. 
ty, cometh neither from Nature, for that is void of 
Reaſon, nor from Fortune, which affecteth Vari 
and diſalloweth Conſtancy. 

Again, all Things are moved either naturally, or 
violently, or voluntarily. Thoſe which move na- 
turally, are carried either by their Weight down- 
ward, or. by their Lightneſs upwards, neither of 
which is proper to the Stars, for their Motion is 
circular. Neither can it be ſaid, that they are mo- 
ved violently againſt their own Nature; for what 
Power can be greater ? It remaineth, therefore, 
that their Motion be voluntary. 

© No Fire can ſubſiſt without ſome Aliment, * the 
1 are nouriſhed by the Vapouts of the 

rth. s 


s Of Stars (according to Cbryſippus) there are 
two Sorts, both which are by Nature divine, ani- 
mate, and providential, the Fixed and the Erratick, 
The Multitude of the Fixed is incomprehenſible ; 
the Erratick are lower than the Fixed; the Fixed 
are all ranked in one Superficies, as is manifeſt to 
the Sight, the Erratick in ſeveral. The Sphere of 
fixed Stars includeth that of the Erratick. The 
higheſt of the Erratick, and next to the fixed Stars 


is the Sphere of Saturn, next, that of Jupiter, af- 


ter which, that of Mars, then that of - Mer 

then that of Venus, then that of the Sun, and 

Ys that of the Mon, which being neareſt the Air, 
meth therefore aerial, and bath greateſt Influence 


upon terreſtrial Bodies. 


b Saturn, gevror, finiſheth his Courſe in almoſt 


thirty Years ; Jupiter, geifder, in twelve; Mars, 


©vegers, in twenty-four Months wanting fix Days; 
Mercury, ci ber, in a Year ; Venus, copies, (lowelt 


of the five Planets) in a Year. 
i The Sun and the Moon are properly called ares. 


Stars; but ds and Aces differ; for cyery 45" is 
Ar ger, but not the contrary. 


« The Rifing of a Star, Chryfidpus defineth, in d- 
vancement above the Earth; and the Setting there- 


of its Occultation under the Earth. The ſame 


Stars at the ſame time riſe to ſome, and ſet to & 
thers, The Apparition of a Star, Jagoad, 15 its n- 


ſing together with the Sun; and the Setting thereof, 
1 the | mas for Setting is taken 


two Ways, in ar 4 mg and * 
tion to Apparition. As pparition ot 4: 
ſtar i its riſing together with the:Sup, 26d i 
ſetting is its Occulation under the Earth together 

with the Sun, the ſame is ſaid of the Pleiades, 


a Cic. Nat. Deor, 2. b Stob. Phyſ. 54. ce. e Cic. Nat. Decor. 3. — ——— © Ce. ibid, f. 7. 145: 


x Stob. Phyſ. 25. h C. de Nat, Deor. 2. i Stob. Phyſ. 55. 
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Part VIII. 


"CHAP: u. 
d the Sun... 


Ext 1 fut (the loweſt Dans)! is the Sun, the 
Ne Chief of Ct that confiſt of this =therial 
Fire, The Sun is defined by Cleanthes and Chry- 
fppus, an intelletudt Tapef, gathered and kindled 

from the Vapours of the Sen. \Pofſtdonius defineth 
te Sun moſt, pure Fire, , greater than the Earth, 
of a ſpherical Figure (as * Cleanthes alſd affirms) 
anſwerable to that of the World. 

y That the Sun is fiery, is maniſeſt in that it 
hath alt the Operations of « Fire; ang 1 
a b Cites, it followeth that be muſt be nouri 
&. The Str ig riouriſhed by Exhitltion from 
the Great Oceatr. 

According to the Expariſicht 6f this fub ge w 
Aliment, faith Cleanthes, in his Motion from T 
Tropick, tæemoveth in a ſpiral Line, Tac 
the Equinoctial towards the North, and towards 
the South. - ene (ith; he hath two Motions, \ one 
with 0 Ss. Eaft to , the other con- 
Mir the Sum is greater than the Earth, ap- | 

teth in that it enlighteneth, not only a he 

, but Heaven alfo. 
the Earth being conical, atgiics 
er than the Fatt. Apa 
| by reaſon of its 
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as the Sun is, and ſperical as the Sur, yet appeareth 
in various Figures, the Full Moon, Firſt Quarter, 
New Moon, rter. 

* Chry/ippius faith, The is a Fire collected after the 
Sun, from the Exhalation of freſh Waters, for 
which Cauſe ſhe is likewiſe nouriſhed by them, as 
f Poſſidenius alſo aſſerteth. 

* Her Motion is ſpiral. * Zens faith, ſhe hath 
two Motions, as the one with the World froni Eaſt 
to Weſt, the other contraty thro? the Signs. The 
Period of her Courſe is called a Month; pig, is 
likewiſe that Part of the Mobn which appeareth to 
us, for one half of ber is always turned towards 
us. 

*The Moon is eclipſed when the falleth into the 
Shadow! of the Earth. For altho' every Month ſhe 
* poſite to the Sun, yet ſhe is then only eclipſed 
ſhe is fülleſt, by reaſon of the Obliquity of 

her Courſe, whered her Latitude is varied towards 
the North and Sbuth. When therefore ſhe happens 
to be neat the Ecliptick; and Foe to the Sun, 


the is eclipſed ; Ki 342 7 ofidonjus faith) 
iti Libra and Scorp 564 and Taurus. 
offidoni tis ſeems to have been 


ignorant of, or not to have conſidered the Motion 
of the Nodes of the Moon (commonly called Ca- 


fat & Cauda Dracinis) whereby the Reſtitution 


of Petiod of Eclipſes 
(aurid d ior yapioagyt) which was 


Metiit's 22 and * ad * 
c 1. AP. Xl. 
Of Air. 
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4 To the Air is attributed the primitive Cold. i 

r As concerning Things in the Air, Vi nter is 
the Rigour of the Air, next above the Earth, occa- 
ſioned by the Remoteneſs of the Sun, and is the 
coldeft of the Seaſons of the Year. Spring is the 
Seaſon ſucceeding Winter, preceding Summer, and 
is a good Temperature of the Air, occaſioned by 
Approach of the Sun. Summer is that Seaſon of the 
Year, when the Air above the Earth is warmed, 
by the Sun's Acceſs towards the North. Autumn. 
that Seaſon of the Year which followeth Summer 
and precedeth Winter, is made by the Return of 
the Sun from us. 

* Winter cometh, when the Air is predominant 
in Thickneſs, and is. forced upward : Summer, 


when the Fire is predeminant, and driven down- 


ward, 

t Wind is a Fluxion of the Air, having ſeveral 
Names, from the Variety of Places; as for Ex- 
ample ; that which bloweth from the Darkneſs of 


the Night, and Sun-ſetting, is called Z 


ephyrus 3 
from the Eaſt and Sun-rifing, Apeliotes; from the 


North, Boreas ;. from the South, Lybs. It is 


occaſioned by the Sun's Extenuation of the Va- 
pours. 


an Apparition of - Part of the Sun or Moon in a 
. dewy, concave, and continuous to the Phan- 


* The Rain-bow is a Reflection of the Sun' i 
Beams from a humid Clond ; or, as Paſſidonius, 


* 0. Part vn 


a great Force of Wind, or a ſmoaking ng Wind, 
which ruſheth down upon the breaking of the 
Cloud. 

u, Prefter, is a Cloud incloſed with Fire by Wind 
in the Concavity of the Earth : There are are many 
Kinds, Earthquakes, Chaſma's, and the like, 


CHAP. Ill... 
Of Water and Earth. 


TH. Part of the World (faith > Chryſppus) 
which is the moſt ſolid Support of Nature, 23 
Bones are in a living Creature, is called the Earth: 
About this the Water is evenly diffuſed, The 
Earth hath ſome uneven Parts ariſing out of the 
Water, called Iſlands, or, if of large Extent, Con- 
tinents, from the Ignorance of Man, who knows 
not, that even thoſe are Iſlands, in reſpect of the 
reat 
5 The Earth is in the Midſt, being in the Nature 
of a 8 12 4 4 Figure. 
The Water is likewiſe ſpherical, the ſame 
Centre with, the Earth. the | 
The Earth hath five Zones, one Northern, be- 
e Artick Circle, uninhabitable thraugh Ex- 
of Cold ; another temperate z a third not- 
abit ie by Reaſon of extreme Heat, whence it is 
called Torid ; a fourth Temperate ; a fifth South- 


ern, not habitable by Reaſon of Cold. Burt 


_ as ina Looking- glaſs, the Repreſentation of fidetiius conceiveth the Climate under the Equinoctial 
a 


ircle. 


x Comets are Fires ſubſiſting of thick Ar, car- 


ried up to the ætherial Place. 
Shas is an Accenſion of ſudden Fire, ſwiftly 


carried through the Air, appearing length-ways. 
Kain is a Converſion of Clouds into Water, 


when either from the Earth, or from the Sea, by 


the Power of. the Spn, the Humour is drawn up- 


wards ineffectually. 
* Froſt is congealed Rain. 


Hail is a concrete Cloud, diſperſe by the 
Wind. 


© Snew is Humidity from a concrete Cloud, ac- 


cording to Poſſidonzus. 


* Lightning is an Accenſion of Clouds, which * 


are driven by the Winds upon one another, and 
broken, according to Zens. 


* Thunder is a oiſe occaſioned by the Colliſion 
of Clouds. 

* Thunderbolt is a ſtrong Inflammation ruſhing 
upon the Earth with great Violence, when the. 
Clouds, by Impulſion of the Winds are broken 
againſt one another, Some define it a Converſion 
of fiery inflamed Air, violently ruſhing down. 


* Typho is a violent Thunder, thruſt down with fon are different, Compoſition is a Contract of 
q Laert, 7. 151, „ler Ibid. . » Thi HE. NR 


2 Ibid. 2 Ibid. d Ibid. c Ibid. d Ibid. 
B Stob. p. 48. i Plut. plac. Phil. 3. 9. Laert. 7. 155. 
25. © Plut,” Jac, Phil, 5. " o Stob, 


15 en bay 


to be temperate ; for, faith faith, he, under the T ropicks 
Fee 
table, and Wh not - 
. 50 being equal to the Day, affordeth 
Lee for * which is aſſiſted 

likewiſe "by howers and Wit 
= The Generation of the Wor is frm 6s 

tre 1s 


Earth, as from ths Centre; for, the 


Beginning of a Sphere. 


= Plants have not any Soul at all, but ſpring up 
the of themſelves, as it were by. Chance. 


t e CHAP: RE 
* f Mition and Tg., 


pus aſſerteth a » Spirit moving itſelf to it- 

ſelt, 224 from itſelf, or a Spirit moving itſelf 
backwards and forwards. He calleth it Spirit, as 
being moved Air, NN in ſome R to 
the Æther, ſo that it 


Motion is onl according be l cat 
all Nature 8 Slain, Cano | 


ſition, and the like. 


* Compoſition, Mixtion, Temperament and Coe | 


1 


ERR: 

Bolies. whoſe Superficies are contiguous to one an- 
= in Heaps of Grain or Sand. Mixtion if 
of two or more Bodies, whoſe Qualities are diffuſed 
through the whole, as we ſee in Fire, and red hot 
Tron, and in our own Souls ; for everywhere there 
is a Diffuſion through intire Bodies, ſo as one Body 
doth paſs through another. Temperament is of 
two or more humid Bodies, whoſe Qualities are 
diffuſed through the whole, Mixtion is alſo com- 
mon to dry Bodies, as to Fire and Iron, to the 
Soul and the Body, Temperament only to the Hu- 
mid. For Qualities appear from the T emperament 
of ſeveral humid Things, as of Wine, Honey, 
Water, Vinegar, and the like; that in ſuch Tem- 


remain, is evident from this, that oftentimes they 
are by ſome Art ſeparated from one another. For 


with Water, the Water ſeparating itſelf from the 
Wine, will gather to the Spunge. Laſtly, Confu- 
fion is the T ranſmutation of two or more Quali- 
ties into another of a different Nature, as in Com- 
poſition of Unguents and Medicine. 
CHAP. xIv. 
Of Generation and Corruption, 
Pe ? afſerteth four Species of Generati- 
on and Corruption, of Things that are, into 
Things that are; (for that of Things that are not, 
„ Conceiv- 


ion thereof, in Plants and liv- 
which are capable of Corruption. In 
Things properly qualited, he aſſerted two ſuſceptible 
P according to the Subſtance, another ac- 
Quality. This, as we have often 
Neither is the Thing properly . qualited, and the 
out of which it is, all one, nor divers, 
but only, not all one, becauſe the Subſlance is a 
Part, and the fame Place ; but Things 
that are divers have diſtin Places, and are not con- 
lidered in Part, That as to the 'T bing properly 


perament, the Qualities of the Things tempered 
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5 and as to the Subſtance, it is not the ſame, 

neſarchus affirmeth to be evident, becauſe it is ne- 
ceſlary, that to the ſame n the ſame Things, 
For if, for Example, a Man having formed a 
Horſe, ſhould break it, and make a Dog, we 
would preſently, beholding it, ſay, this was not 
before, but it is now ; So are the Qualited and the 
Subſtance divers. Neither is it likely that we 
ſhould all be the ſame as to Subſtance ; for it often 


happens that the Subſtance is pre- exiſtent to the Ge- 


neration, as the Subſtance of Socrates was, before 
Socrates was; and after the Corruption and Death 


of Socrates, the Subſtance remaineth, tho* Socr ate; 
himſelf be not. 


CHAPF.AV, 
Of Motion. 


MoOdion 1 (according - to Chryſippus) is a Muta- 
tion of Parts, either in whole or in Part, or 

an Exceſſion out of Place, either in Whole or in 
Part, or a Change according to Place or Figure. 
aculation is. a vehement Motion from on high. 
Reft is partly a Privation of Motion in a Body, 
partly the ſame Habit of a Body before and after. 
here are two firſt Motions, right and oblique ; 
from the Mixtion of theſe ariſeth great Variety of 
uus affirms the Parts of all Things conſiſting 


by themſelves, are. moved towards the Middle of 
the Whole, 1 likewiſe of the World itſelf; 
wherefore it is ri ſaid, that all Parts of the World 


tend to the Mi thereof, and principally the 
heavy, and that there is the ſame Cauſe of the 
Reft of the World, in the infinite Vacuity, and of 
the Re/t of the Earth, in the World, in the Midſt 
6f which it is conſtituted as a Point. All Bodies 


have not Gravity, as Air and Fire theſe in 
ſome Manner tend to the Midit of the World, 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of living Creatures. 


OF. animate Creatures there are two Kinds, (for 
Plants, as we faid, have no Souls) ſome are 
appetitiye and concupiſcible, others rational, The 
Soul, according to Zeno, Antipater, and Poffidonius, 
is a hot Spirit, for hereby we breathe and move. 
Cleanthes ſaith, we live fo long as that Heat hold- 
Every Soul hath Senſe, and is a Spirit innate in 
us, wherefore it is a Body, and ſhall continue after 
r 

ſtandi 


verſe which is incorruptible : Yet ſome hold, that 


the leſs firm Souls, ſuch are thoſe of the Unlearned, 
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periſh at the Diſſolution of the Body ; the ſtronger, 
as thoſe of the Wiſe and Virtuous, ſhall laſt even 
until the general Conflagration. 

t The Soul hath eight Parts, whereof Five are 
the Senſes, the fixth Generative, the ſeventh Vo- 
cal, the eighth Hegemonick. 

u The ſupreme or hegemonick Part of the Soul, 
is that which maketh Phantaſies, Aſſent, Senſe, 
Appetite, This ſupreme Part is called Rotiocing- 
tien; it is ſeated in the Heart, ſome ſay in the 
Head, as in its Sphere. 

From the hegemonick Iſſue, are extended to 
the Body of the Seven other Parts, which it guideth 
by their proper Organs, as a Fiſh its Claws. 

Senſe is an Apprehenſion by the ſenſitive Organ, 
or a Comprehenſion. Senſe is taken many Ways ; 
for the Faculty, Habit, AR, Phantaſy, whereby the 
ſenſible Object is comprehended, and the hegemo- 
nick Parts of the Soul are call'd Senſe. Again, the 
Senſories are intelligent Spirits * ſed from the 
Hegemonick to the Organs. „ The Senſes are Sight, 
Heari ng, Smell, Tafle, Touch. 4 * 

2 Sight is a Spirit extended fromethe hegemonick 
Part to the Eyes. Sight is made by Contraction of 
that Light which is between the Eye and the Ob- 


ject, into a Cone, according to Chry/ippus. Apolle- 


dorus faith, that Part of the Air, which is conical, 
is next the Sight, the Baſe next the Object; ſo as 
that which is ſeen is pointed out to by the Air as 
by a Stick. 5 2 
Colour is the firſt Figuration or Habit of Mat- 


Darkneſs is viſible ;_ for from the Sight there iſ- 
ſueth a Splendor which paſſeth round about that 
Darkneſs. Neither is the Sight deceived, for it 
truly fees that it is op. Chryfppus faith, that we 
ſee according to the Intention of the mediate Air, 
which is firuck by the viſual Spirit, which paſſe 
from the Hegemonick to the Apple of the Eye, and 
after that Blow, falleth upon the Ear next, extend- 
ing itſelf in a conical Figure. Again, from the 
Eye are emitted fiery Rays, not black or dusky, 
and therefore Darkneſs is viſible. 

Hearing is a Spirit extended from the 
monick Part to the Ears. Hearing is made when 
the Air betwixt the Speaker and the Hearer is ver- 
berated in a Circulation, and at laft by Agitation, 
paſſeth in at the Ears, as the Circles that are made 
in a Pond, by caſting in a Stone. 

* Smelling is a Spirit extended from the Hegemo- 
nick to the Noſtrils. 4 

© Taſting is a Spirit extended from the Hegemo- 
nick to the Tongue. OY Ove 

* Touching is a Spirit extended from the Hepe- 


monick Fart to the Superficies, ſo that it perceiveth 
that which is obliged to it. | | 


t Laert. 7. 157. Plut. plac. Phil. 4. 4. u Plut. plac. Phil. 4. 4. 


plac. Phil. 4. 23. 2 Plut. plac. Phil. 4. 21. 
e Flut. ibid. f Plut. bid. FI. Ph, 


* The ſixth Part of the Soul is the | 
which is a Spirit from the Hegemonick to the Pg. 
raſtate ; of this Part, ſee Laer tius from i N 
en duns, Cc. to os 5 ogaigOr, and Plutarch 4. 
+ Plac. lib. 5. cap. 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 23. 

* The ſeventh and laſt Part of the Soul, is that 
which Zens calls Vocal, commonly called the Voice, 
It is a Spirit proceeding from the Hegemonick Part 
to the Throat, Lange. and other proper Inſtru- 
ments of Speech, 3 Voice is Air, not campoſed of 
little Pieces, but whole and continuous, having no 
Vacuity in it. This Air being ſtruck by the Wind, 
ſpreadeth into Circles infinitely, until the Air round 
about it be filled like the Water in a Pond by throw. 
ing in of a Stone, only the Water moves ſperically, 
the Air circularly. Voice is a Body, for it a&th, 
it ſtriketh upon, and leaveth an Impreſſion in our 
Ear, as a Seal in Wax. Again, whatſoever mov- 
eth and diſturbeth ſome Affection, is a Body; Har- 
mony moveth with Delight, Diſcord difturbeth, 
Again, whatſocver is moved is a Body, but Voice 
is moved and reyerberated from ſmooth Places, as 
a Ball againſt a Wall. So in the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, one Voice is redoubled fqur or five Time, 


CHAP. XVII. 


Cleanthes fajth, That the Notions of 
imprinted in the Kinds Me from. four 
| wherein, if there, be ap 


, that of | 
ly, that they take Care * 
Firſt, way Eck the Gods 
of future Things, 
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Hail, Devaſtation, Peſtilence, | 
ſometimes Groanings, Showers of Stones. and 
Portents, Prodigies, Comets, and the. like 
which Men are affrighted into, a Belief, 
is a heavenly Divine Power, | The 
greateſt Cauſe is the Equability of the 
Revolution of Heaven, the Sun, Mogn, 2 
their Diſtinctions, Variety, Beauty, Order, 
Sight whereof declares that they were notgnade 
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That there are Gods, Chryſpbat proveth thus: which is beſt ? But there is nothing better than the 
+ If there is ſometbing in Nature, which the Mind, Mind and Reaſon, therefore theſe cannot be want- 
Reaſon, Power, and Faculties of Man could not ing to the. World. : 
make, that which did make it is better than Man ; Chry/ippus addeth this Compariſon ; As all Things 
but celeſtial Things, and all thaſe whoſe Order is ſem are be/t in the moſt perfect and mature Creatures, as 
piternal,could not be made by Man; there is therefore in a Horſe better than in a Colt, in a Dog better 
ſomething which made them, which is better than than in a Whelp, in a Man better than in a Child; 
Man, and what is that but God? For if there are fo that which is beſt in all the World, muſt be in 
no Gods, what can there be in Nature better than that which is perſect and abſolute ; but, than the 
Man? For in him only is Reaſon, than which no- World, nothing is more perfect, nothing better than 
thing is more excellent, But for a Man to think Virtue, therefore the World hath proper Virtue, 
that there is nothing in the World better than him- The Nature of Man is not perfect; yet in Man 
ſelf, is a fooliſh Arrogance ; therefore there is ſume- there is Virtue, how much more then in the World? 
thing better, and conſequently there is a God. The World therefore hath Virtue, therefore it is 
| Zeno more conciſely thus : That which is ra- wiſe, and conſequently God 
tional, is better than that which is irrational ; but = Thus the Notion and Apprehenſion Men have 
nothing is better than the World, therefore the of God, is, firſt, by conceiving the Beauty of thoſe 
World is rational. In like manner may be proved, Things which are objected to their Eyes; for no 
that the World is wiſe, that it is happy, that it is beautiful Thing hath been made by Chance and 
eternal ; for all theſe are better than the Want of Adventure, but compoſed and framed by ſome in- 
theſe, But there is nothing better than the World ; genious and operative Art. Now, that the Heaven 
whence it followeth, that the World is Ghd. is beautiful, appeareth by the Form, Colour, and 
Again, he argues thus: No Part of an inſenſible Bigneſs thereof, by the Variety alſo of Stars diſpos'd 
Thing hath Senſe; but the Parts of the World therein. Moreover, the World is round in manner 
have Senſe, therefore the World bath Senſe. of a Ball, which Figure, of all others, is principal 
He proceedeth to urge this more ſtrictly. Nathing, and moſt perfet, for it alone reſembleth all the 
faith he, that is word of Mind and Reaſon, can, of Parts; for being round itſelf, it hath the Parts alſo 


itſelf, generate that which is animate and rational; > 

but the Warld generates animate and rational Crea- As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, * God is 

tures, therefore the World is animate and rational. an immortal Being, rational, perfect, or intellec- 
Likewiſe, according to his. Cuftom, he conclud- tual in Beatitude, void of all Evil, provident over 

eth his Argument with a Similitude : aut an the World, and Things in the World, not of hu- 

all, and, as it were, Fa- 


Olive Tree ſhould came harmonious Pipes, that made may Form, Maker 
Muſick, you would not doubt but that the Science of ther of all. 
Mufick were in the Olive Tree. What if a Plain © They define God a Spirit full of Intelligence, 
Tree ſhould bear ; Muſical Infiruments ? .you would of a fiery Nature, having no proper Form, but 
think there were: in thoſe Plain. Trees. Why transforming himſelf into whatſoever he pleaſeth, 
then ſhould we not judge the. World to be animate and reſembling all Things. 
and wiſe, that-praduceth out of. itſelf animate and We underſtand by God, faith Autipater, a living 
wiſe Creature? | | Nature or Subſtance, happy, incorruptible, doing 
There is nothing beſides the World which want- good to Mankind. All Men acknowledge the Gods 
eth nothing, and which is perfet and compleat in immortal. They who deprive the Gods of Bene- 
all its Numbers and Parts. For as the Cover, faith ficence, have an imperfe&t Notion of them, as they 
Chry/itpus, was. made for the Shield's Sake, and the likewiſe, who think they are ſubjeR to Generation 
Scabbard for the:Sword's, ſo befides the Warld, all and Corruption. 
other Things were made Sake 22 Vet there are ſome Gods, faith Chmſippus, ge- 
elſe. Fruits of the Earth were made living nerative and mortal, as well as there are others in- 
reatures, living irrational Creatures for the U rate, [ The * World, Stars, and Earth, are 
of Man, Horſes for Carriage, Oxen for Tillage, God's, but the ſupreme God is the ætherial Mind, 
for Hunting and Defence 3 but Man himſelf Jupiter.] The Sun, Moon, and other ſuch like 
was made to contemplate and imitate the World. were begotten ; but Fupiter is eternal. Other 
Not that he is at all perfect, but only a Part of that Gods uſe a certain Nouriſhment, whip thay ans 
which is perfect. But the World itſelf, for as maintained equally ; but Jupiter and the World af- 
much as it comprehendeth all Things, ncither is ter another ſort than the „which ſhall be 


: 


there any thing which is not in it, is every way conſumed by Fire. Fupiter groweth continually, 


perfect. What therefore can be wanting to that until ſuch time as all Things be conſumed in him, 
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Death being the Separation of the Soul and Body; 
for ſceing that the Soul of the World never depart- 
eth at all, but augmenteth continually, until it 
have conſumed all the Matter within itſelf, we can; 
not ſay that the World dieth. 

Ihe Subſtance of God, Zeno affirms to be the 
whole World and Heaven; ſo alſo Chryſippus in his 
11th of the Gods, and Paſſidonius in his firſt of the 
Gods. But Antipater, in his ſeventh of the World, 
affirms his Subſtance to be aerial. Boethius in his 
Book of Nature faith, the Subſtance of God is the 
Sphere of fixed Stars. Sometimes they call him a 
Nature containing the World, ſometimes a Nature 
producing all upon Earth. 


As concerning the third Part of the Queſtion, 


they affirm, that * God is an operative artificial 
Fire, methodically ordering and effecting the Gene- 
ration of the World, comprehending in himſelf all 
prolifick Reaſon, by which every Thing is produced 
according to Fate, Godis a Spirit diftuſed through 
the whole World, having ſeveral Denominations, 
according to the ſeveral Parts of the Matter thro” 
which he ſpreadeth, and the ſeveral Effects of his 
Power ſhewn therein. They call him Ala, as al 
zy dia, by whom all Things are: Cura, as the 
Author Ts Cay of Life. Minerva, as diffuſed thro' 
the Ether; Juno, as thro' the Air; Vulcan, as 
through the * artificial Fire ; Neptune, as through 
the Water ; Ceres, as through the Earth. In like 
manner the reſt of his Names were impoſed with 
reſpect to ſome Property. This Place was firſt 
diſcourſed upon by Zeno, after whom Cleanthes 
and Chryſippus dilated more largely upon it. 

* By this Providence, the World, and all Parts 
of the World, were in the Beginning conſtituted, 
and are in all Time ordered. This Diſputation 
they divided into three Parts : The firſt, from the 
ſame Reaſon that teacheth us there are Gods, in- 
ferreth, that the World is ordered by them, ſeeing 
that there is nothing higher or more excellent than 
this Adminiſtration. The ſecond, from that Rea- 
ſon which teacheth us, that all Things are ſub- 
jected to an underſtanding Nature, and exquiſitely 
ordered by it, inferreth, that it is ed of ani- 


mate Principles. The third Place is derived from ſequ 


Admiration of cceleftial and terreſtrial Things. Up- 
on theſe Cicero diſcourſeth at large, according to 
the Opinion of the Stoicks. 

As to the fourth Part of the Queſtion in general 
concerning the Gods, that they have a particular 
providential Care of Mankind, it is manifeſt, in 
that whatſoever is in this World was made for the 
wa - 3 2 is — thereunto ; and if 
or the whole Species, muſt conſequently have 
the ſame Care of — which they — by 
many Portents, and all thoſe Signs whereupon the 


q Laert. 7. 148. r Plat. plac. Phil. 1. 6. «© Laert. ibid, 
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N O. 
Art of Divination depends, there was never 
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great Perſon without ſome divine Inſpiration, But 
we muſt not from hence, that if the Corn or 
Vineyard of any Man be hurt by a Tempeſt, or 
Fortune deprive him of any of the Conveniencies of 
Life, that he to whom this hath happened, may be 
judged to be hated or neglected of God. 
Gods take Care of great Things, the little they ne. 
gle ; but to great Perſons all Things have always 
a happy Iſſue. 

* Chryſippus in his fourth Book of Providence, 
faith, there is nothing more ignorant, nothing more 
ſordid than thoſe Perſons, who think, Good might 
have been without Ill. For Good and III being 
Contraries, it is neceſſary that both conſiſt together 
mutually, ſuſtaining one another, as it were by 
Oppoſition, For how could weunderſtand Fuftice, 
unleſs there were Injuries ? What is Fuftice, but a 
Privation of Injuſticc? How can Fortitude be un- 
derſtood, but by Oppoſition to Fear ? How Conti. 
nence, but from Intemperance ® How Prudence, if 
there were not [mprudence ? Why doth not theſe 
Fools defire that Truth might be without Falſe ? 
Such are Good and J, Happineſs and Miſery, 
Grief and Pleaſure; one is tied to the other, as Plat 
ſays, by their contrary Ends. : 

Here followeth the Queſtion, Whether that 
Providence which framed the World and Mankind, 
did make likewiſe thoſe corporeal Infirmities and 
Sickneſſes which Men ſuffer. Chryſippus | 
it was not the Intent of Nature to make Men ob- 
noxious to Sickneſs: For this agreeth 


: 


As, faith he, . when Nature framed the Bo- 
dies of Men, more ſubtle Reaſon, the Benefit 
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fended, and broken with the leaft Sie 
ſes thereſore and Diſeaſes are engendered 
Health is engendered. In like manner, ſaith 
whilſt Virtue is ten in Man, by the 


: 
FE 
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of Nature, Vices likewiſe are begotten by cont 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Nature. 


2 


Affinity. 


id, is to 
= which containeth and preſerveth the World, 
hath perfect Senſe and Reaſon, which Power is the 
Soul of the World, the Mind and divine Wiſdom. 
Thus * under the Term of Nature, they compre- 
bend both God and the World, affirming that the 
one cannot without the other, as if Nature were 
God permeating through the World, God the 
Mind of the World, the World the Body of God. 
This o Chry/ippus calleth Common-Nature in Di- 
ſtinction from particular Nature. | 

© Nature is defined by Zens an artificial Fire, 
proceeding in the Way of Generation, which is 
the fiery Spirit, the Artiſt of Forms; by others, a 
Habit receiving Motion from itſelf, according to 
prolifick Reaſon, and effecting and containing thoſe 
Things which ſubſiſt by it, in certain definite 
Times, producing all Thi from which itſelf is 
diſtinct by Nature, ing to itſelf theſe two 
Ends, Utility and Pleaſure, as is manifeſt from the 
Production of Man. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Fate. 


THE 4 third from Jupiter according to Poſſide- 
nius) is Fate, ba we is farſt, next Na- 
ture, then Fate. | 


* They call Fate a Concatenation of ' Cau 
that is, an Order and Connexion which cannot be 


tranſgteſſed. | 
on Laws, and order- 


Fate is a Cauſe dependi 
1 or a Reaſon by which the World is 
or 


4 ate N ry the motive Power 
Matter, di not much differing 
rom Nature add Providewts 1 

t Panetius affirmeth Fate to be God. 

k Chry/ippus defineth Fate a ſpiritual Power, go- 
verning the World orderly; or, a ſempiternal 
and indeclinable Series and Chain of 1. itſelf 
rolling and implicating itſelf by eternal Orders of 
| Conſequence, of which it is adapted and connected; 
or, as Chry/ippus again, in his Book of Definitions 

hath it, * the Reaſon of the World, or Law of all 
Things in the World, .governed by Providence ; or 
the Reaſon why Things paſt have been, the pre- 
ſent are, the future ſhall be. For Reaſon, he uſeth 
Truth, Cauſe; Nature, Neceffity, and other 
Terms, as attributed to the ſame Thing in different 
| Reſpects, Fate, from the ſeveral Diſtributions 

thereof, is called Clotho, Lachefis and Atropos. La- 
fir, as it diſpenſeth to every one, as it were by 


ſes, Fate to die of this Sickneſs, you ſhall die 
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Lot; Atropes, as it is an immutable Diſpenſation, 
o_ all 11 _ in Alluſion to the Re- 
mblance it with ſpinning and twiſting of 
Threads, 155 

Neceſſity is a Cauſe invincible, moſt violent, 
and inforcing all Things. ® Fortune is a Cauſe 
unknown and hidden to human Reaſon. For ſome 
Things come by Neceſſity, others by Fate, ſome 
b —— Counſel, others by Fortune, ſome by 

ty. 

But Fate being a Connexion of Cauſes inter- 
laced and linked orderly, compriſeth alſo that 
Cauſe proceedeth from us. 

* That all Things are done by Fate, is aſſerted 
by Zeno in his Book of Fate, and Peſſidenius in 
his ſecond Book of Fate, and Boethius in his 11th 
of Fate. Which v C proves thus: If there 
is any Motion without a Cauſe, then every Axiom 
is not either true or falſe ; for that which hath not 
efficient Cauſes, will be neither true nor falſe ; but 
every Axiom is either true or falſe, therefore there 
is no Motion without a Cauſe. And if fo, then 
all Things that are done, are done by precedent 
Cauſes, and if ſo, all Things are done by Fate. 
That all Axioms are either true or falſe, Cicero 
faith, he labour d much to prove, whereby he takes 
away Poſſibles, Indeterminates, and other Diſtincti- 
ons of the Academicks, of which fee Alcinous, 


W TT 
In anſwer to the ſluggiſh Reaſon, if it be your 


have a Phyſician or not. Chryſippus faith, hatin 
Things ſome are imple, ſome conjun#. Simple is 
thus, Socrates ſhall die on ſuch a Day ; for whe- 
ther he do any Thing or not, it is appointed he 


ſhould die on ſuch a But if it be defſtin'd: 
thus, Laius ſhall have a Son Oedipus, it cannot be 
d 


whether he y with a Woman or 
for it is a conjunct Thing, and confatal, as he 


his Wife, and that he ſhall 
As if we ſhould ſay, Milo 
Games, 


ſaid, 
not, 


wreſtle at 
and another ſhould infer, 
whether he have an Adverſa- 
miſtaken ; for that he ſhall 


wreſtling without an Adverſary. 


a Phyſician or not) for it is no leſs 
Fate that you ſhall have a Phyſician, 
that you ſhall recover. They are confatal. 

being two Opinions of the old Philo- 
3 one, that all Things are fo done by Fate, 


followeth, that a 
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that Fate inferreth a Power of N „as Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, Enpedocles, and Ariſtotle held; 
the other, That the Motions of our Souls were vo- 
luntary, without any Fate: Chry/ippus, as an ho- 
nourable Arbitrator, took the middle Way betwixt 
theſe, but inclining moſt to thoſe who conceive the 
Motions of our Souls free from Neceflity. The 
Ancients, who held all Things to be done by Fate, 
ſaid, it was by a Violence and Neceſſity; thoſe 
who were of the contrary Opinion, denied that 
Fate had any Thing to do with our Aﬀent, and 
that there was no Neceflity impoſed upon Aſſents. 
They argued thus: If all Things are done by 
Fate, all Things are done by an antecedent Cauſe ; 
and if Appetite, then likewiſe thoſe Things which 
follow Appetite, therefore Aſſents alſo. But, if 
the Cauſe of Appetite is not in us, neither 1s the 
Appetite itſelf in our Power ; and if fo, neither thoſe 
Things which are effected by Appetite are in our 
Power, and conſequently neither Aſſents nor Acti- 
ons are in our Power ; whence it followeth, that 
neither Praiſe can be juſt, nor Diſpraiſe, nor Ho- 
nour, nor Puniſhment ; but this is falſe, therefore 
all Things are not done by Fate. 

But Chryſippus not allowing this Neceſſity, yet 
maintaining, that nothing happened without prece- 
dent Cauſes, diſtinguiſheth thus: Of Cauſes, faith 
he, ſome are perfeft and principal, others aſſiſtant 
and immediate. When we ſay, All Things are done 
by Fate, from antecedent Cauſes, we underſtand not 
the perfect and principal Cauſes, but the Aſſiſtant 
and Immediate. He therefore anſwers the former 
Objection thus; 7 all Things are done by Fate, it 

Things be done by antecedent 
Cauſes, but not by the Principal and Perfect, but by 
the Aſſiftant and Immediate, which the they be not 
in our Power, it h not, that the Appetite like- 
wiſe is in our Power. This Argument, therefore, 
concludes well againſt thoſe who join Neceffity with 
Fate, but nothing againſt thoſe who affert antece- 
dent Cauſes not perfect nor principal. What Aſ- 
ſent is, and how it cometh to be in our Power, we 
have already ſhewn in the Logick. 

Hence it followeth, that notwithſtanding all 
Things are neceſſarily co- acted and connected b 
Fate, with a certain principal Reaſon; yet (aich 
Chryſippus) our Minds are fo obnoxious to Fate, as 
their Property and Quality is. For, if at the firſt 
by Nature they were formed ſoundly and profita- 
bly, all that Power which cometh upon them ex- 
trinſically from Fate, they tranſmit eaſily and in- 
offenſively ; but if they are harſh, ignorant and 
rude, not ſupported by any Helps of good Art, al- 
tho? they are preſſed by little or no Conflict of fa- 
tal Incommodity, yet by their own Unluckineſs, 
and voluntary Impulſion, they ruſh into continual 
Sins and Errors, which Thing maketh, that this 


r Agell, 6, 2. 
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natural and neceſſary Conſequence of Things. wt; 
is called Fate, be by this Reaſon, For PH 
were, fatal, and conſequent in its kind, that wick. 
ed Minds ſhould not be without Sias and E 

an Inſtance whereof he bringeth not unappoſite, 
As, faith he, à rolling Stone, if you turn it dnwy 4 
fleep Place, you firft give it the Cauſe and Bein. 
ning of its Precipitation, but afterwards it rollt 
headlong of itſelf ; not that you make it do , any 
longer,” but becauſe its Figure, and the Volubility of 
its Form tis Py In like manner, Order, and 
Reaſon, and Neceffity, moveth the Beginnings of 
Cauſes ; but the Impetuouſneſs of our T houghts 
and Minds, and our own Actions, are guided by 
every Man's private Will and Mind. Thence, 
continueth he, the Pythagoreans ſay, | 


Men of t heir own Accord their Illis procure, 


As conceiving that all Ills proceed from themſelves, 
and according to their own Appetites, when they 
fin and offend, and according to their own Mind 
and Deſign. ee 

For this Reaſon be denieth, That we ought to 
ſuffer and hear fuch wicked, or idle, or noxious, 
or impudent Perſons, who being taken in ſome 
: ault or Wickedneſs, have recourſe to the Necei- 

ty of Fate, as to a SanQuary, affirming, that 

have done wickedly, i 060-10 be end ts the 
Timerity, but to Fate. 2 


CHAP. XX. 
Not Bodies, or Incorporeals 5 and f 
ad n 


HR Bodies; „ e 
pl Phyfick. Dalles. or 
Incorporeals. Incorporeal is that which be, 
but is not contained in Bodies. « Of thoſe there 
are four Kinds, Dicibles, Vacuum, Place and Time. 

Dicible is that which conſiſteth ing to ra 
tional Phantaſy, a Mean betwixt Notion and Thing. 
Of this y in the Logick. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Vacuum and Place. 
THE ſecond Incorporeal is Vacuum, which is 
the Solitude or Vacuity of a Body. In the 
World there is no Vacuum, neither in the Whole 
nor in any. Part: Beyond it, there .is an infinite 
Vacuity, into which the World ſhall be reſolved. 
Of this already in the Chapter concerning the 
World. L 
Next is Place. Place is that which is fully 0c- 
cupated by the Body; or, as Chryſppus defines it, 
that which is or may be oocupated by one of more 


s Sext. Emp, adv, Mathem, 


Thing. 


Things. Thus IN. from I which 
7 rom Space, nich is occupat- 
an as à Veſſel half full of Wine. 
CHAP. XXII 
Of Time. 
1 the Incorporeals is Time. Time is, 


according to many of the Szoicks, the Motion 


of itſelf, not of Heaven, and had no Beginning of 
Generation. Chryſippus faith, That Time is the 
Meaſure of Slownefs or Swiftneſs, Zeno defined 
it the Interval of Motion, and Meaſure of Slow- 
neſs and Swiftneſs, according to which, all Fhings 
were. and are. 

Poſfidonius ſaith, That ſome are wholly infinite, 
as all Time; ſome only in part, as the paſt and 
future ; for they are 1 together by the preſent. 
He defined Time the Interval of Motion, or the 
Meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, one Part of 
it being preſent, the other future, the preſent con- 
nected to the future by ſomething like a Point. 


2 E N o. 


to the Difference of 
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It is called 2d yJy, attributed to the leaſt Part of 
Time that falleth under Senſe, ſubſiſting according 

paſt and future. 
0 ſaith, That Time is the Interval of 
Motion, the Meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, a 
conſequent Interval to theWorld's Motion, accord- 
ing to which all Things are, and are moved, un- 
rather there be a two-fold Time, as the Earth, 
and Sea, and Vacuity, and Univerſe, have the ſame 
Names with their Parts. And as Vacuity is every 
way infinite, fo Time is bath ways infinite, for the 
prefent and future have no End. He likewiſe aſ- 
ſerts, That no entire Preſent is Time, for conti- 
nuous Things being divided into infinite, Time 
likewiſe admitteth of the ſame Diviſion ; ſo that 
no Time is properly preſent, but ſo called, after a 
leſs acurate manner, The preſent only is ſubſiſt- 
ent, unleſs it be underſtood as of Categorems ; as 
Walking is attributed to him that walketh, but not 
to him that ſitteth or lieth. Thus much for the 
STOICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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CHAP, I. 


His Life. 


tified, as Strabo deicribes it, both by Nature 

and Art, Son of Phanias. He was firſt, ac- 
cording to Anti/thenes, a Wreſtler, and coming to 
Athens, having no more than four Drachms, he ap- 
plied himſelf firſt to Crates, then to Zens, whom 
he heard conſtantly, and perſevered in his Philoſophy 
and Opinions. 

He was much commended for his Laboriouſneſs, 
in as much as being poor, he went by Night to 
the Gardens to draw Water, and in the Day time 
ſtudied Philoſophy. Hence he was called eng. 
The Drawer of Mater. 

Being cited to the Court to give an Account how 
he lived, being fo healthful and luſty, he produced 
the Gardner, under whom he drew Water, and a 
Woman, for whom he ground Meal, to witneſs 
how he ſubſiſted. The Areopagites wondering here- 
at, allotted him 10 Mine, which Zeno would not 
ſuffer him to accept. Antigonus gave him 3000 
Mine. On a time leading ſome young Men to a 


On : was of Aſus, a Lycian City for- 


covered that he had no Coat; whereupon the Athe- 
nians much applauded him, and, as Demetrius the 
Magnefian faith, beſtowed a Coat upon him. 
Antigonus, who was his Anditor, asked him why 
he drew Water“, he anſwered, Do 1 only draw 
Vater? Do I nat alſo dig and water the Ground, 
and all for the Sake * 1 For Zens brought 
him up to this, bad him bring him an Obolus 
gained by his Labour. Upon a time he brought 
in his Gains before all his Diſciples, ſaying, Clean- 
thes, if he would, could maintain another Cleanthes; 


' but they who have wherewithal to maintain them- 


ſelves, would be ſupplied by others, yet fludy Philsſo- 
phy nothing the more diligently. Hence Cleanthes 
was called a ſecond Hercules, He was very labo- 
rious, but dull and flow. 

< He uſed to write the Dictates of Zens in Shells, 
and the Shoulder-blades of Oxen, for want of Mo- 
* to buy Paper. He was his Auditor nineteen 

ears. . 

For theſe Reaſons, tho“ Zeno had many other 
— Diſciples, yet he ſucceeded him in the 
School. 


CHAP. II. 
His Apophthegms. 


f!s s — —_—_— him, he took it 
patiently, in , anſwered, he 
only could bear Zeno's — * 

Another Time being reproached as timerous, 
Therefore, faith he, I fon little. 

Preferring his own Poverty before the Plenty of 
the Rich; Mhilſi they, faith he, play at Ball, J 
manure à hard barren Soil. 

He often chid himſelf, being all alone, which 
Ariſto over-hearing ; whom, faith he, do you chide ? 
he ſmiling, anſwered, 4 grey-headed old Fellay 


without Mit. 
abrogated the Of- 


To one that ſaid, Arcefilaus 
fices of Life; Peace, faith he, diſpraiſe him not, 
for tho” he takes away Offices in Diſcourſe, be 
commends them in his Actions; To whom Arce- 


filaus ſaying, I cannot endure Flattery ; 7 do indeed 
Spectacle, the Wind blew back his Cloak, and diſ- flatter, replies Cleantbes, when J ſc 


ay you one 
ey and do another. 75 _ 
To one that asked what he ſhould teach his Son, 
he anſwered in the Words of Electra, 
Peace, Peace, à little Step. 


A Lacedemonian ſaying, that Labour was 
he laughed, anſwering, * 


My Son, thou of a gen'rous Race art come. 


Diſputing with a young Man, he asked him 
whether he did feel ; the other anſwers he did ; he 
replied, Ih then do 7 not feel that you feel? 

Sofythius the Poet, ſaying in the 
atre when Cleanthes was preſent ; 


Thoſe whom Cleanthes* Madneſs leads awdy.; 


He fat ſtill, not changing his Countenance ; where- 
upon the Auditors applauding him, turned out 8% 
thius, who afterwards coming to Cleanthes, told 
him he was ſorry that he had reproached him; 


a Laert. 7. 168. b Laert, ibid, Plut, de vitand. Aer. c Laert. 7. 174: d Ibid. 7. 173, e Orcht, apudEmciph. 


Cleanthcy 


LY 


part VII. CLEANTHE 8. 383 


Cleanthes anſwered, It were unfit [ Huld bebold un- of . 
concerned Bacchus and Hercules derided by the Por o Democritus, 
as, and be angry at a little Ward againſt myſelf. T Ariſtarchus. 
He the - icks to Lutes, that To Erillus. 
make Muſick, but hear it not themſelves. y econ _— 2. 
Holding, according to Zeno, that the Mind may 
be diſcerned in the Countenance, ſome merry young | > Ga” 
Men bane an effeminate Youth to him ruſticall _ Giants. 
cloathed, defiring his Opinion of that Man's Dif. }f Hy 
= He bad him depart, which the other go- 975 = 
ng to do, ſneezed ; Cleanthes preſently cried out, 97 Office 3. 
J 1 found out the Man, be is effeminate. 97 rigbt Con — 
To one that was all alone to himſelf, . 4 Gratitu 
You diſcourſe, faith he, with a Man that is not ill. rotreptich. 
To one that reproached him with his Age, 7 Of Vi irtucs. 


would be gone, faith he, but when I conſider that 
I am in Health, fit to write and fludy, I rather 


ES. bad thoſe who came to hear Mas. 26 
fancy Pleaſure painted 'in a Tablet, richly habited 
and adorned, fitting on a Throne, the Virtues 
ſtanding about her, as her Handmaids, doing no- 
thing elſe but wait on her Commands, whiſpering 
Ae Hed of e Tee hos, 
her take H doing an imprudently, 
that may offend the Minds of Men, or any Thing 
that may occafion Grief. 

He faid, Whoſoeyer. ſweareth, at the fame 
time ſweareth truly, or forſweareth himſelf : If he 
intend to do What which he fweareth, tho? he do it 
; not, he ſweareth truly; if be intended it not, be is 

forſworn, 

One obſerving him ſilent, faid to him, why 
do you hold your Peace ? It is pleaſant to talk to 
Friends ; It is _— anſwered Cleanthes, but the 


more ant it is muri we to allqw them 
TREES & 0 


i He faid, That unlearned Men differed from 
Beaſts in their Figure: 

Being demanded, wh the Ancients, 
when there were feweſt Philoſophers, there were 
more eminent than at this Time ; he anſwered, 
TI minded the Thing ſelf, notu only 
in 


ords. 


"3 that asked be 
— By being ju in Den. og 


4 y 
enen 
His, Wratings. 
= dan Lapin) tl cx. does 


The Art of Rhetorich, 


ds AG. h Ser, 35+, I Ser; fo» he Ser, gas 1 ls Let. w. Z 
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384 CHRTYSI 


CHAP, 1V, 
Hit Death. 


HE lived according to Laertius eighty Years, ac- 
cording to Lucian, 99, The Occaſion of his 
Death this; being troubled with a Soreneſs of his 
Gums (Stobeus faith, an Ulcer under his Tongue) 
he was enjoined by the Phyſicians to faſt two Days; 


P P U 8. Part VIII. 
he might eat again, but he would not, ſayi be 
was now gone a great Way on his ourney 
Mul gen have me, ſaith he, having paſt ever A 
n Part e * Life, return back Uta and 
in it anew f * Having faſted two 
be di mplicius fa N fa eech 
* Simplicius faith, w an iſite $ 
* Cleanthes in Aſus, an Example of the M <Le- arch 
of the Roman Senate, dedicated to his Honour, 


which he did, and was well ; then they told him 


7. 176. r In EpiQtet, cap. ult. 


„ 


CHAP. 1. 


His 


0 Hryſippus * was of Soli, a City of Cilicia, 
afterwards called Pompeiopolis, his Father 
was of Tarſis, named Apollonius, or, as 
Suidas, Apollonides, who came and lived at Soli, 


which perhaps. gave Laertius, and from him Suidas, 
occaſion to doubt whether Chryſippus himſelf were 


not of Tarfis. 
He firſt exerciſed -in the Hi . Hecaton 
faith, that having waſted his Patrimony in the 
King's Service, he applied himſelf to Philoſophy. 
Coming to Athens, he heard, as fome affirm, Zeno, 
or rather (as Diocles and others) Cleanthes, from 
whom, whilſt he was yet alive, he diſſented. He 
was an eminent Philoſopher, ingenious and acute 
in every Thing ; ſo that in moſt Opinions he dif- 
fered from Zens and Cleanthes, to whom he would 


only ſay, Tell me the Noftrines, and let me alone 


for Proofs, If at any Time he croſſed Cleanthes 


in Diſpute, he was afterwards forry for it, often 


ſaying, 


\ 


Of Happineſs in all I am d, 
2. in — ; there Lade. : 


He was ſo famous for Dialectict, that it was a 
common Speech, If the Gods themſelves would uſe 
Dialectict, they would make Uſe only of the C 


pean. But he was more plentiful in Matter, than 


free in Exprefſion. 
He was infinitely ſtudious and induſtrious, as ap- 
peareth from the Multitude of his Books. An old 
oman that waited on him faid, that he wrote 


every Day 500 Paragraphs. 
. s Jacrt, 7. 179: t Thid, d mA. 


- * * 
* . 4 5 Cr — 


7.P Þ -U.£ 


Life. | | 

When any queſtion'd him in private, he anſwer- 
ed meekly and freely ; but as ſoon as any Compa- 
ny came, he grew cager and litigious, ſaying, ' 


Brother, there bangs «Chand befige yur The ; 
Caft quite away this Madneſs, a be wiſe. 


f 1 

When be drunk at Feaſts, he lay ſtill, 
ſhaked his Legs; whereupon 2 W 2 
Cbry s Legs only are drunk. | | 

Je had ſo good an Opinion of himſelf, that to 
one who asked him to whom he ſhould commend 
his Son, he anſwered, To me ; for if [ knew 
better, I would hear Fi of tin miff+ 
Wbence it was faid of him, "I 


He is inſpir'd by Jove, 
The reft like Shadows mave. 


As alſo that, | 
n 


Arcefilaus and Lacydes (as * Sotion faith) coming 
into the Academy, he ſtudied Philoſophy with them, 
inſt Cuſtom and for Cuſtom, 


. 


f 385 
to Cleanthes, deſiring he would | 

Pee or nd one 'ens'of bo DikSple, Spberes CHAP, Il 

went, but Chryſippus refuſed. = His Writings, 


Having ſent for Ariftecreon and Philecrates, his N : WV 8 
| he firſt r fn ths ; Ecauſe, faith Laertius , his Writings were very 
Siſter 4 9 8 3 B celebrious, we ſhall give an Account of them, 


digeſted according to their- Subjects. They were 


SHA. IL b theſe. 
His Apophthegms. Of the Logical Place, Theſes. 
O 7 one that blamed him for not hearing Ariſto, Logick 


; - ©: Phils ophical Commentaries. 
1e, 1 ball ast Rady Philoſophy, Dialeich Definitions, to Metrodorus, 6. 
To a DialeQick aſſaulting Cleanthes with So- W Dialedic Names, ts Zeno 1. 
phiſms e Leave, faith he, diverting an aged Per- ialectict Art, to A ras 1. 
jon from ſerious Things z propound thoſe to ws tha 01 cnnner Probables, to Diolcorides 4. 


= a 
. ee bo in of Dit. The firſt Order of the Logical Place of Things. 


He ſaid, Drunkenneſs is a leſſer Madneſs. Of Axioms 2 
» He ſaid, a wiſe Man grieveth, but is not troubled, not. fimple Axioms 1. 

for his Mind yields not to it. 4 to Athenades 2. 
To one that ſai® to him, Your Friend revileth Natives, to Ariſtagoras 3. 


* . * Of Catagereuticks, to Athenodorus 1. 
aſh 2 it — _— _— e 97 Things ſpoken by Privation, to Thearus 1. 
To a wioked that caſt many Aſperſions 9 Axioms, to Dion 3. 
upon him : You Gave dene well, faith he, not to y 


1 — 3 3 Of Things ſpoken according to Time 2. 
omit Thing that is in your ſelf. | : 
| * Bing old chat foe of bins; It. is no Of penſett Axioms 2. 
Mater hich bez Tul rue ſo that they Boll not ; 


s I. 
that which is by three, to Gorgippides r. 
. againſt Philo 1. 


t are falſe 1. 


The third Order. 


ke the 
Government of the monwealth ; Becauſe, 


faith he, if I govern ill; I , the G Or Bui _ 
J. as p 2. 
He faid, be who'hath arrived at Perſection, Aer & 

all Offices, omitting none, yet his Life ks * 


n | — | — | Of C Metrodorus 
* as mean Actions a ategorems, to 10. ä 
Habit, and peculiar Confirmation. : 2 2 to Philarchus 1. 


Ir 7, 182... „ Ber. 
YU b Ibid, 102. 2 


4 Ihid, 77, b Ibid, 7. e hid, 55 4 . e thi, F Ibid 8. . 
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Of Conjun ions, to Apollonides 1. 
To Paſylus, of Categorems 4. 


The Fifth Order. 


Of the Five Caſes 1. 

Of Expreſſions defined according to the Subject I, 
Of Ajemilation, to Steſagoras 2. 

Of Appellatives 2. 


Of the Logical Place concerning Words, and their - 


Reaſons. The Firſt Order. 


Of ſingular and plural Expreſſions 6. 
Or Wick, to — 2 5. 
95 the anomaly of Werds, to Dion 4. 
F Sorttes 2 to Voice 3. 
Of Solœciſms, to Dionyſius 1. 


| > unuſual Speech 1. 
ords, to Dionyſus 1. 


The Second Order, 


Of the Elements of Speech 5. 

Of the Syntax of Things ſa WER 
Of the Syntax, and Ze of e to Philip 3. 
Of the Elements of Speech, to Nicias 1. 

Of Relative Speech. 


The Third Order. 


Of Not-Dividents 2. 
Of Amphibalies to Apollas 4. 
Of Tropical Ampbibolies 1. 
7 97 Connex Tropical Amphibolies 2. 
Upan Panthoedus, of Amphibolies 2. 
Intr:duftion to Amphbiboly 5. 
Epitome of Ampbibolies to 3 1. 
Connex to the e of Ampbidoties 2. 


Of Logical Place concerning Reafons and Moods 


The Firſt Order. 


De Art of Reaſons and Moods, to Dioſcorides 5. 
Of Reaſmns 3. 

Of the Comps/s tion of Modi, to Steſagoras 2. 
Compariſon of Tropical Axtoms 1. 

Of reciprocal Reaſons and Connex 1. 

To Agatho, or of ſequent Problems 1. 

Of Irferences, to Ariftagoras I. 

Of placing the ſame Reaſon-in divers Moods I. 


Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame Reaſon may 
Sy Rick | 


be placed in Nux: iſtick and not 


od, 2. 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe the Redufion of * 
gies 


Againſt P hilo's Book of Moods, to T imoſtratus I. 


Logical Ganjuntts, to Timocrates, and. Philoma> 


thes. 


| Upon Reaſen and Mods 1, 


Of he en of the Lying, Rege fe Ariſto- 


Avg theſe who ſay 4664 


CHRYSIPPU 8. At 


The Second, Order. 


97 concluſive Rea ſant, to Zeno 3 


r/t indemonſſrable & 
97 2 - te, to Teno 1, 


of Syllagiſi 
Of Redundant 5 e ts fo Paſylus 2. 
rems of Solceciſms 1. 
Syllogiftick „ to _ 1 
Introductions to Myods 
Of Syllogiſms 
S wee, if ck Rl 8a 
bles 1. 
rovicel Rueſtions to Zeno and Philomathes 
( ſuſpefted to be ſpurious) 1. 


The Third Order. 
Of Coincident Reaſons, to Athenades 1. Muri 


04s. 


* Reaſons as to the Medium 3. uri 
of Aminius 5 Disjunffions 1. 

The Fourth Order, 
Of Hypotheſes, te Meleager 3. 


Hypothetick Reafons in Law, 15 Meleager 1. 
for IntroduZtion 2. 


falſe in EN 5. 
by Reduction in Indeman. 


"The Fifth Order. 
Of Intradudtion to the Lying A, ts Arif 


creon 1. 
Lying Reaſons to the Intredudion Fs 


N Lying Reaſon, 3— 


— 


The Sixth Order, 


din ths we Gr they 


Denon that In ter er- 1 to 2. 


alſe are 2 5 


den that which leb been ſaid againſt the Divi- 


ant of Infinites, to . „* 


Solutions according te the « Ancients, 


to Diolco- 
rides 1. 


Solution 25 * Hohethtichs Hin 


The Seventh Order. 


ons I. 8 4er * — $54 4 bath fol 


Or at, 8 ; 
if the Nega : Nigative 


: 


+ SS HS ES & - 


3 is Ariftobulus 2. 


f the occult Reaſon, to Athenades 1. 
The Eighth Order. 


Of the Nullity, to Menecrates 8, 


Of Reaſons conſiſting of Indefinite and Definite, 
to Paſyllus 2. 


Of the Nullity, to Epicrates 1. 
The Ninth Order, 


Of Suphiſms, to Heraclides and Pollis 2. 


Of inſoluble DialeAtick Reaſons, to Dioſcorides 5. 


The Tenth Order. 
Againſt Cuſtom, to Metrodorus 6. 


Of the Logical place beſides theſe four Differences, 
there are diſperſed, not containing in —_ 
of logical Queſtions, 39. * 


Of the Ethick place, for Direction of Moral No- 
tions, The Firſt Order. 

Deſcri 

25 


en of Speech, to T heoporus 1. 
Theſes 1. 


Definitions of civil Perſons, to Metrodorus 2. 
, to Metrodorus 2. 


Definitions of wicked Per, 
Definitions of mean Perſons, to Metrodorus 2. 
General Definitions, to Metrodorus 7 
Definitions of ather Arts, to — 2. 


The Second Order. 


Of Things like, to Ariſtocles 
Of Defonitions.. fo Metrodorus 7. 


The Third Order. 
Of Things nat rightly objefted againſt Definiti- 


ons, 15 
22 ; for D — ta Diascorides. 
0% Hr enus, to Gorgippides 2. 


7 —— 2 to Dionyſius 2. wy 
07 one — — * * 
Tie Fourth Order, 


Etymnlogicks, to Diocles 6. 
a te Diccles 4. 


Of the Moral Place of common 8 


Kein Arcelilaus's Method, to Spherus . 


Prebable Sumptions for Doctrinet, toPhilomathes 3. 


387 
| The Fifth Order. 
4 Proverbs, to Zenotodus 2. 
45 Poems, to Philomathes t. 
ow Poems muſt be heard 2. 
Againſt Criticks, ta Diodorus 1, 


peeches, ac- 
cording to Arts and Virtue, The Firſt Order. 
Againſt Reſcriptions, to "Cimonax t. 
Heu we think and ſpeak Singulars 1. 
Of Notions, to us 2. 
Suſpition, to Pythonax 2. 
* OR that a wiſe Man doth not Miet- 


onate 


97 Camprebenſon and Science, and Ignorance 4. 


Ar ax 2. 
075 Uſe of Speech, to Leptines. 
The Second Order. 
That the Ancients approved Diale#ick with De- 


monſiration, to Zeno 2. 
Of Dialectiot, to Ariſtocreon 4. 
pon the Objeftions againſt Diaketih * 
- Of Kbetorict, io Dioſcorides 4. 


The Third Order. 


97 Habitude, to Cleon 3. 

Art and dub, to Ariftocreon 4. 

of the Differences in Virtues, to Diodorus. 
hat Virtues are 1. 

Of Virtues, to Pollis. 


Of the Moral Place concerning 
The Firſt Order. 


2 Honefty and Pleaſure, to Ariſtocreon 10. 
emonſtration, that Pleaſure is not the chief End 4. 
Demonſtration, that Pleaſure is nat Good 4. 

of thoſe which are ſaid S858, 


Thus concludes the Seventh Book of Laertius ; 
and who ſeeth not that the laſt of theſe Titles is 
deſective, and moreover that the reſt 7 the Orders , 
coneerning this Place of Good and Ill, (whereof this 
is but the firſt) are wanting. Doubtleſs the End 
of this Book is imperſect, and wanteth, if not the 
Lives of any Stoical Philoſophers, who ſucceeded 
Chryſippus (whereof he mentions Zeno, and others 
—— yet at leaſt a conſiderable Part of his 

Catalogue, containing the reſt of his Etbict Writ- 

and all his Phyſick, many of which are elſe- 

— 4 cited even by Laertius himſelf, which, as 

the learned Ca n had obſerved, he would _ 

have afcribed to Laertius's Neglect that Chry/ippus 
Book of Laws is not mentioned. Of his Pick 


Writings, beſides thoſe here named, were theſe, 
| | Of 


' Good and III. 


| Of Laws. upon his own Strength, without the Toa; 
+ l . to the Conſideration of Things, good monies of others, and that he erm far ll 
g or ill. Chryfippus, adds theſe Words, For if a Man Sud 
= Of Honeſt. take out of Chryſippus's Writings, all that belongs 
* Of Conſent. | to other Men, he would leave the Paper Mank, 
4 * Of Things expetible in themſelves. Seneca gives this Cenfure of him: He is moſt 
5 p Of Things not expetible in themſelves. ſubtle and acute, 9 into the Depth of 
4 Of Politict. Truth. He ſpeaks to the Thing that is to be 
| * Of Ends. done, and uſeth no more Words than are 
| * Of Paſſons. 
| * Of Ethick Dueſtions. ; Þ Acuteneſs being too fine, is many times blunted, 
* » Of Lias, ef Plutarch cites the 4th Book. | ſeems ta 
or » That Zeno uſed Names properly. : | have done ſomething, he only pricks, not pierceth, 
1 * Of Fuſlice, the firſt Book cited by Laertius. © Some there are who inveigh againſt him, as 
4 y Of Life and Tranſaction. one that wrote many obſcene Things, not fit to be 
1 C Offres. ſpoken, as in his Commentary. the ancient Phyfio 
1 > Pretrepticks. no is obſcenely feigned, deli that in ſix hun- 
e „ Ao End. dred Paragraphs, which impudent Perſon 
41 * Of a Commen-wealth. would not have committed. to Writing ; for, ſay 
| * Of the Office of a Fudge. they, he hath related the Story moſt unhandſome. 
' Of God. ly ; and tho' he prais'd it as natural, yet it be- 
* Of Habits. | cometh Curtezans rather than Gods, | 
: Moreover, what he faith of "thoſe that write « 
To Phyſick belong theſe, Tables, is falſe, not to be found in Pom, nor Hip- 
> Phyficks. ficrates, nor Antigonus, but forged by himſelf, 


' Of the Soul, the 12th Beek cited by Laertus. In his Book off Common-wealth, he allows Mar- 
* Of 


Providence, the firft Book cited. _ riage with the Mother and a Daughter, and repeats- 
Of the Gn. | the ſame in the Beginning of his Book, Concerning 
* Of Fate. Caen: Things expetible in themſelves. = | 
* Of Divination. : In his third Book of Fuffice, extending to 2 
%. Of the Philoſophy of the Ancients. thouſand Paragraphs, he adviſed to feed upon. the. 
p ” In Calumniation of the Senſes. W ; 8 
; + Of Jupiter. | his ſecond Book of Life. and Tranſactian, he 
f Nature. : affirmeth, a wife Man ought to take Care to provide 
4 * Phyfical Theſes. himſelf Food; but to what-End muſt he provide him- 
" 6 > Subftance. ſelf Food? For Livelihood ? Life is an [ndifferent. 
. 8 Motion. : . For Pleaſure? Pleaſure alſo is indifferent. For 
| w Phyſical. Juęſtiaus, the Third Book ted. Virtue ? That is Self-/ufficient for Beatitude. Such 
| x Of Vacuty. kinds of Acquiſition of Wealth are very ridicu- 
/ r Epiſtles, lous. If they proceed from-a King, there is a 
* | Nectſfity of complying with him; if from a Friend, 
= The Number of all his Writings, according that Friendſhip is venial ; if from Wiſdom, that 
| © Laertivs, was 705. He wrote ſo much, that he Wiſdom is mercenary, For theſe. Things, faith 
J en occaſion ta treat upon the ſame Subject, Laertius, ſome have inveighed againſt him. 
F and ſetting, down whatſoever came into his Mind, 8 „ 2234” 
. he often corrected and enlarged it by the Teſtimo- | CHAP. W. . 
F nic3 of others; whence having in one Book inſert- A Death.. T4 : 
6 ed all Euripides's Medea, one having the Book 4 1003 83. ame? | 
1 his Hand, anſwer'd another, that asked bim what; HE « Ci=d; according to llederus, in the 1430" 
q Book it was, It is Chry/ippus's Medea. And Apo- in wh 
4 kederus the Athenian, in his Collection of Doctrines, 
© 
. 
0 


* Acl. 14. 4 1 Athen. Deipn. 4 & 17. m Deip. 4. & B. n 
Zen. Pl. rep. Steic. & Lernt. Zen. pl. Rep. = Laert. vit. Zen. 


Laert. ibjd. y Laert, z Phat, repug. 2 Plat. repug. b Plutirepug, c Plut. repug. 

repug. f Flut. repug. 5 Plut. repug. ; h Laert. ibid. 1 Laert. ibid. k Laert. ibid. 

Lyert. ibid. n Laert. ibid. o Laerrt. ibid. p Flut. rep. J Plut. rep. & com, not. repuge . 

A Plat. rep. w Phut. com. not. x Plut. com. not. & Laert. y Laert. ibid... 2 Laert. 7. 181. 

M Ecoct. 1. 4 c Lagt. 2. 182. d Leer. 7.184. f 
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Part VIII. ANTIPATE R 389 


The Manner of his Death is differently related ; Horſe . The Poſture of this Statue, Cicero faith, 
Hermi s affirms, T hat being in the- Odæum, (a was ſitting, and ſtretching forth his Hand. Pau- 
Kind of publick Theatre at Athens) his Diſciples /@zias faith f, it was ſet up in the Gymnaſium, called 
called him away to Sacrifice, and thereupon taking Prolomean from the Founder, not tar from the 
1 Draught of Wine, be was immediately ſeized by, Farm... 1 | 
i Vertigo, af which at the End of five Days he _# Laqrtius reckons four more of this Name. 
died. Others report, he died of exceſſive Laughter.” The fr//, a Phyſician, to whom Eraſiſtratus 
Seeing an Ads eat Figs, he bid his Woman offer it acknowledgeth himſelf beholding for many Things. 
ſome Wine, and thercat fell into ſuch Extremity -, The ſecond, his Son, Phyſician to Probate, who, 
of Laughter, that it killed him. upon the Calumnics of ſome that maligned him, 
As to his Perfon, he was very, little, faith Taer- was publickly puniſhed and beaten with Rods. 
tins, 28 th by his Statue in the Ceramick, The third, Diſciple to Eraſfiftratus. 
which is almoſt hid by the Horſe that ſtands next it, The fourth, a Writer of Georgicks. 
whence Carneades called bim ag %, hid ly a .. pre” oh 


e Cic, de fin. 1. f Pauſan, Attic, c. 17. yg Laert, 7. 185. 


* B 1 : ; x I | | 

Fw « was of Tarfir, or according to others, of School, >» He wrote few Books, but left behind 
Sidon, his Father named Dioſcorides, He was him many Diſciples. 

Diſciple to Chry/ippus, and his Succeſſor in the 


1 | 
2 Suidss, b Laert. vit. Ten. 


e eee 


Dia- was born at Selects ©, he was ſirnamed ſaying, I am not angry but am in doubt whether I 
the ' Babylapian, from the Vicinity of that eught 10 be ſo or not. He was one of the three that 
Place. He was Diſciple of Gbry/ip 


us, and is ſtiled was ſent from Athens on Embaſſy to Rome; of 


by Cicero © an eminent and ſerious Stoick. Sexe- which already in the Life of Carneades, who learn- 


| earneſtly concerning ed Dialectick of him. Cicero faith, he lived to a 
Anger, iſh young Man ftanding by, ſpat in great Age. Amongſt other Things, he wrote a 
his Face, which he took meckly and diſcreetly, ''Treatiſe of Divination. | Ins 


e wit, Ding. 4 Cic, Tuſc. qualt. 3. 13. e de ira 3. 35. . 


 ANiipater * was of iden, Diſciple to © Diogenes rous Penman. 1 He difputed much agaiaſt thoſe 

the Bahyjonian, Cicero calls him a moſt acute who aſſerted nothing. Beſides other Things, he 
Perſon ; Seneca, one of the great Authors of the writ two Books of Divination. * Cicero, at the 
Stoical Set, He declined to diſpute with Carne- latter End of his ſecond Book of Offices, faith, tc 
«des, but filled his Books with Confutations of then was lately dead at Athens. 
him, whence he was called zaaaueCias, The clame- | 


f Lact, 3. 8. t De . 3. 12: b Pat. de Om. i Cic, Ac. queſt, 4. 6. k Cic. deDivin. I. 2. 3. 
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PANE 


Pein ! was of Rhodes, his Anceſtors eminent 
for martial Affairs and Exerciſes, He was 
Diſciple to Antipater a, intimate Friend to P. Sci- 
pio Africanus, whom he accompanied in his Jour- 
ney to Alexandria, Cicero calls him, * Almoſt 
Prince of the Stoicks, a Perſon extremely ingenious 
and grave, worthy the Familiarity of Scipio: and 
Lelius. ; | | 

? He was a great Admirer of Plato, whom eve- 
ry where he calleth, Divine, moſt wiſe, moſt holy, 
the Homer of Philoſophers. | 
the Immortality of the Soul, he approved not, ar- 
guing thus; Whatſoever is generated, dieth ; but 
Souls are generated, as is manifeſt from the Like- 
neſs of thoſe that are begotten, to their Parents, 


m Cic. de Dirin. l. 1. u Plut. Apoph. 


I Strabo. I. 4. 
de divin. I. . & 2. 


But his Opinion of 


o Acad. queſt, 4. 33. 


not only in Body but in Diſpoſition. His other Ar- 
gument was, There is nothing that is grieved or 
pained, but is ſubject to be ſick ; Whatſoevet᷑ is ſub- 
to Sickneſs, is likeyife ſubje& to Death; Souls 
ok - wa to Grief, therefore they are ſubje& to 
t | _— ' p 1 18 : . I 
1 He alone rejected Aﬀtrological'PrediQtions, 
receded from the Stoic ks, 2 0 Divination 4p 
would not poſitively affirm there was no ſuch Art; 
but only that he doubted it. 
He wrote three Books of Offices, much commend. 
ed by Cicero. wits 
Lipfius conjectures he died old, becauſe Cicery 
affirmeth, out of Paſſidonius, that he lived thirty 
Years after he had written his Books of Offices. 
10 


33 


p Cic, Tuſc. quarſt, lib, . 32. 


S 4Aect@anrESe Ss 


POfidenins r was born at Apamea in Syria. He 
lived at Rhodes, and there managed civil At- 
fairs, and taught Philoſophy. Pompey, in his Re- 
turn from Syria, went to Rhodes purpoſely to hear 
him, and coming to his Door, forbad the Lictor 
to knock, as was the Cuſtom ; but he (faith * Pli- 
xy) to whom the Eaſt and Weſt had ſubmitted, 
himſelf ſubmitted his Faſces at this Gate. But un- 


derſtanding that he was very ſick of a great Pain in 


his Joints, he reſolved only to give bim a Vifit. 
At his firſt coming and Salutation, he told him 


with much Reſpect, that he was extremely ſorry he. 


could not hear him. Paſſidonius anſwered, You 
may, fer no cerporeal Pain ſhall make me fruſtrate 


the Coming C4 15 great a Perſon. And thereupon - 
crioufly and copiouſly- upon this Sub- 


he diſcourſ 


x Strab, lib. 7. Cie. Tuſc, qu. I. 2. 23. t Fun. Ep. L 2. 7. . de pat, De. lib. . w Dei |. 


art ill. 


ject, as he lay in his Bed, That nothing i; good, 
but what is honeſt. And as often as his Pain took 
him, he would ſay, Pain, it is to no Purpoſe ; tb 
thou art troubleſome,. I will never acknowledge thou 


He made 4 Spear, wherein were all the Con- 


verſions of the Sun, Moon and Planets, exactly 18 


they moved in the Heavens every Day and Night. 
» Of his Writings are cited by Cicero five Books 
of Divination ; as alſo five Books of the Nature of 


' the Gods, © X 


Thus far we have à continued Succeſſion of the 
Stoicł Philoſophers, the laſt School, according to 
Laertius's Diſpoſition, of thoſe that were deſcended 
from T bales. - 
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 FRANCTS Lord Yerulam, 


Advancement of Learning, Lis. III. SEC Tr. V. 


A* for the Placits of Ancient Philoſophers, as were thoſe of Py- 
thagoras, Philolaus, Xenophon, Anaragoras, Parmenides, Leucip- 
„Democritus, and others, (which Men = diſdainfully to run over) 
it will not be amiſs to caſt our Eyes with more Reverence upon them. 
Fr altho Ariſtotle { after the Manner of the Race of the Ottomans) 
thought he could not ſafely reign, unleſs he made away all his Bre- 
thren ; yet to thoſe who ſeriouſly propound to themſelves the Inqui- 
ſition and Illuſtration of Trath, and not Dominion or Magiſtrality, it 
cannot but ſeem a Matter of great Profit, to fee at once before them, 
the ſeveral Opinions of ſeveral Authors touching the Nature of 
Things. Neither 1s this, for any great Hope conceived, that a more 
exact Truth can any way be ex from theſe or from the like 
Theories: For, as the fame Phenomena, the ſame Calculations, are 
fatisfied upon the Aſtronomical Principles, both of Ptolomy and Co- 
pernicus ; ſo the popular Experience we embrace, and the ordinary 
View and Face of Things, may apply itſelf to many ſeveral Theories; 
whereas a right Inveſtigation of ruth requires another manner of 
Severity and Speculation. For as Ariſtotle faith elegantly, That 
Childrenas firſt, indeed, call all Men Fathers, and Women: Mothers ; but 
afterwards they diftingus/b them both So certainly Experience in 
Childhood will call every. Phzloſopby, Mother; but when it comes to 
Ripeneſs, it will diſcern the true Mother. In the mean time it is 
good to read over divers Philoſophies, as divers Gloſſes upon Nature; 
whereof, it may be, one in one Place, another in another, is more 
corrected: Therefore, I could wiſh a Collection made, but with Di- 
ligence and Judgment, De Antiquis Philoſophiis, out of the Lives of 
Ancient Philoſophers ; out of the Parcels of Platarch, of their P/9- 


CEES 5; 


cite; out of the Citations of Plato; ont of the Confutations of . 
ſtotle; out of a ſparſed Mention found in other Books, as well of 
Chriſtians as of Heathens (as out of Lactantiur, Philo, Philyſtratus 
and the reſt : ) For I do not yet ſee extant a Work of this Nature. But 
here I muſt give Warning, that this be done diſtinctly, fo as the Phi. 
loſophies, every one ſever'dly, be compoſed and continued, and hot 
collected by Titles and Handfuls, as hath been done by Platarch. 
For every Philoſophy, while it is entire in the whole Piece, ſupports 
itſelf ; and the Opinions maintained therein, give Light, Strength, and 
Credence mutually one to the other; whereas, if they be fimple and 
broken, it will ſound more ſtrange and diſſonant. In truth, when 1 
read in Tacitus the Actions of Nero, or of Claudins, inveſted with Cir. 
cumſtances of Times, Perſons, and Inducements, I find them not fo 
{trange, but that they may be true: But when I tead the fame Ac. 
tions in Suetonins Tranquillus, repreſented by Titles and common 
Places, and not in Order of Time, they ſeem monſtrous, and alto 
ther incredible. H is Philoſophy when. it is propounded entire, ani 
when it is ſliced and articled into Fragments. ee OT eee 


MONTAIGNE, EssA rs, Chap. XII. 
How much do I defire, that, in my Lifetime, either ſome other, a- 
Juſtus Lipſius, the moſt knowing Perſon that is left us, os moſt po» 
liſhed and judicious Wit, truly allied to my Turnebus, both the 
Will and the Health, and Leiſure enough to collect in one Regiſter, ac- 
_ cording to their Divifions and their Claſſes, fincerely and our 9/7 »S 
much as we can ſee thereof, the Opintons of the Amrient  Phuuſoþby 
pon the Subject of our Being, and of our Manners, its Controverſies, 
the Credit and Succeſſion of its Sets, the Application of the Life of the 
Authors and Followers, to their Precepts in memorable and exempary 
Accidents! What-an excellent and profitable Work avonld tas. bet 
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n THE NINTH PART, 
| Containing the ITALICK Se. 


PITHAGORAS 


Wo e e CHAP, 1. 
2 EEE, Parent eee 


HE ralick Seft was difinck from the 
Ionick in reſpect of the Author, Place, 
Diſci and Doctrine; denominated 
from that Part of » Which from the 
of Greek was called 
Mayne Gravis... Yet was not the Author, Pjthd- 
oo ſor, tho? * ſome think, his Fa- 
ther was of | *. 5 a. Tyrrhene, of 
Etruria in and others report him 
a Tyrrhene, — — inhabited 
Lemos, Imbrus, and Gcrus; and thit coming up- 
on Traffck-to Les, ze ſettled there, and was made 


pompus) who' * in the Li of 


' that be was born in une of thoſe. ci 
Athenians won, and thence: the Tyrrheni> Traffck, at 
ans, Whence Suides faith; —ũ—ä06— — oppreſt with 


i 


Samian, but by Birth # Tree over young 


by his Father from T yrchenia to Samos. And indeed v Country. 
his Country — * Lye 10 4 a Samian. 
bus no 4 difficult ta find out, d Opinion is, 


Nor is it ſtrange, N Country 4 bis Father 
ſhould be queſtion'd, age 


1 ther, de vit. Pytbog. ,. 
Py 12 


Aer gene Aren 


f 
; 
1 
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N 
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that Pyrhagzyas, his Sun, was born at gan in P. 


nicia; but by Education, as well as Extraction, a 
Samian alſo, This is ratified by the Authority of 
2 who begins his Life with this fabulous 

arration. +a 

P It is reported, that Ancæus, who liv'd at * Same 
in Cephalcitia, was deſcefidell "1 Jupiter, [others 
ſay from Neptune and Aflypalza] an Opinivn occafi- 
oned by his Vi#tues, or font particular Greatneſs 
Scul. In Prudence Magnanimity he excelled all 
other Cephalenians. This Ancæus was commanded ty 
the Pythian Oracle, to gather together a Colcny out of 
Cephalenia, Arcadia, and "I heflaly, augmenting it 
from Athens, Epidfurus, and Chalcis; aud that h 
ving Js them thgetber under his Contmantl, he ſviuld 
people an Iſland, named from the Richneſs of the Soil 
Melamphylios, (black-leaf) and call the City which 
they built Samos, from Same: in ia. The 
Oracle was thus : 


Inſtead of Same, Samar mou (an Ine) 
Shalt plant Ancæus, which Men Phyllas ſlile. 


Flue is Colng wer Fre fon bt red F-- 


ers, appears not only from their religious Kites and Sa- 
crifices, (which are deriudd froſt the Cuntmel ca r 
which thoſe People came) Vat aß frtm the Mffinities 
and mutual Conventions made by the Samians. Mne- 


ſarchus and Pythais, the Parents of Pythagoras, are 


ſaid to be deſcended from the Family of the ſame An- 
cæus, that planted this Colony there. [ OF Heis 
it is confirmed by Apollonizs.] Which Nobleneſs of 
their Extrdf td; being Pinch celebrated a therr 
Gountry-men, a Samian Poet declur d him to be the gen 


wf Apollo, in * thiſe Wards. 


Pyrbois of all Seriions the moſt fair, | 
Foik-lov'd Pythageras to Phabu: bre. 


Which Report was raid thus. Thes Mneſarchs 
tbe Samian being Occaſion of Traffick at Delphi 
with bis Nie, was dt that Time newly with 
Child, and not known to be ſo; he enquired of the Ora 
«le (concerning his Voyage to Syria. The Pr 

nol him, that ns Faurney ſhould be adcording to hi 
Mind,  wery That his Wife was dbrea- 
1 with Chrid, and ſhnild bring forth a 

exceed all Men that ever were, in Banu and Wif- 
om, and through the whole Couniſe of his Lyfe conduce 
nuch to the Benefit of Mankind. hus cb /iiter- 
ing, that the Gracle world not hive ſpoken of bes Son, 
freing that be temanded nothing concerning bin, M theve 
were not ſomething extraordinary to be e, from 
him, wmiudeately herenyon changed the Name of his 
#ife, which befare was Parthens, 40 Pythais, from 


| r 1 e both beie bnd aftciwirds, ar appeartth by the Oricle, 
172 > : ++ >> 4 
> St» Aft. Ep. g- ad VoluG 


C.ted dſo by Fp © Porph. g. 185. 


| Va ing c. > et . a. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


4 Apollo at that time lay with Py thais, * 


of of Apollo, ner 


hag [= Uncle, Zai 


that n 


Part IX. 
the Praphagi ; and ai Join d Wii dclivercd at N. 
don in Pharnicia, they called the Child Py 
For Epimenides, Eudoxus, Xenocrates, [and others 
mentioned by Apallonius] are to be rejefted, who 
with Child, (ſhe net being ſo befere) any 12 r 
cold it by the Pr = e ok, 52 2 
ut that the 44 ythagoras, being if the Regimin 
as U Follower; wr Ie other I... 
more near to him) was ſent to Men none can dub; fag 
ir may be evinced by theſe Circumſlances of his Fe wy 
and the univerſal Wiſdem of his Mind. Thus cd 


(faith Zamblichus) concerning his Generation. W 
much adrhire his Wi, fbr 


we fee the Greeks did ſo 
they thbught it tould be nothing lei than Dis; 
* — E to be Father. 1155 

ythagoras was the youngeſt of three Sons, 
deſt,” Tleanthts, chlla Eunu/us ; Laertius, -A 
das Eunomus ; the ſecond, Tyrrhenus. He had like. 
ntioned 


Laertius, 
ſhing the Times concern- 


ie Ruaſons Tof i 


ing Pythagoras's Life will hereafter be ſet forth, upon 


Occaſion of his going into [talp.. In the mean ti 
I ſhall defire it may be admitted, that he — — 
ü the third Year of the fifty - third Olympiad: 
hat being eißzhteen Years old, he heard Thats and 
others. ' n he went to Phenicia, thence into 
Egypt, where he ſtaid twenty-two Years ; afterwards 
at Babylon twelve Years, then returned to Sam, 
being fifty-ſix Years old; and from thence went in- 
to Ray. The Pirticatars whereof ſhall in their ſe- 
veral Places be more fully diſcourſed. 
Res K 3 5 : - 71 N 
His frft Education and Mafters. || 
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=] 


* # . 
N 1172 
CY 


N (faith * 7 8 2 

M ts Sens ee Penh, l 
dance of Merchandrze, built a which be dg. 
cated to the 


that 


＋ 
the Di r, came of n Wreftler, pw 
But tliefe Relations A Ante. been occaſion d by 


confounding Pythagoras the Philofopber with a Wre- 


ſtler of that Name, hi Oontemporary, of whom 
; N ' ; Sj ; + Fs 


dv e 
* oh aa wer Lien 


— 


Clantbes and © Suidey relate, that be heard 
ee 
* ylian, 
Samos, then very ald. * Hermodamas 
was bis Name, but be was Creophplus. 
| Wherefore perhaps inſtead of Esel, ſhould be 
f read, Ty Kp; or elſe he was termed a 
lian, as well as ſirnamad Creqbylus ; 8 for that re- 
ported to by from Creophylus 4 Samian, 
who, in Times poi, autertaived Homer as yas 
and Was, er fee fuy, bis Maſter and bis in 
Poetry. But Aalen, who faith, . Hermodamas, 
or Leodamas, as he calls him, was Diſciple to that 
Creophylus ; an Error no leſs in Chronology, than 


when he faith, n un- 
wy Text be corrupted. + 


——— 


excellent Gonverjation, with Conftancy of Mind, with 
grave Deportment, —— Sere- 
22 Contention, or any other- Diſorder ; 
22 L 

young, 4 great Report was 10 
Thaks os Milenus, to Bias i Prins, — of hy 5 
Les, and to all the Cities thereabout ; mam i all tb 


Parts c the yaung Man, made him fumous, 
calling bim by @ 7h {The umian Corner * 
[The fair-heir'd Samian.] | 


About this. Th the 75 Pol 
„ me began yramny of yerates, 


ythagoras aluut crghtean r old, 
the Event, and how it would prove. to his 
Dejigns, and to the Par, 


EE — 
4 young, 
Knowledge, leit 


rous of 
/irnamed Creoph — 
—— —— 
T. fat Laber, to 
faith, be was recommended. by * 
Anazimander, be nutural 
\Mitetus.. ub cach 


: C 4 ; 0 * L 


IP N . \ #1 ” 
* BY * * rd %..s . * 


4 Vlorid.L 2. m. continues. 


1 Laert. $. 2. 
1 Plin. exercit- 


© 
AUT td vd 2:4 17; 


GORAT. 


fed him to make 


of fuch Forwardneſs, . e 


d by na, conſpir d 


wh. id ISLET ew k \ 
.* Janbl.c- 3, | Azcnce once jn 
op: EET SN We 2. 


= CY ” - 


995 
they all lw d him, admired his Parts, and communi- 
cated their ing to hug. I Anaximander 
the Milefian, he is faid to have ied the Know- 


of natural Things.) Thales entertained him 
and, wondring at his Excellency above other 


"which mach- furpaſid the Report he þad 


as e., in Sciences; 
rig ho Ke, ty, be advi- 


res. 

Nuths, 
recerved, affeſbed 
withal, accu 


quarntance with the. 


polis, ſince of them be 
which he EG 


= 2 there to get Ac- 
— Diof- 

42 Things 
d wife, t 1222 

— — — of aan, 
as he ſaw to * ed, that 
if — with * 7777. he the 

——_—— 

This Phereeydes Lick at Dohr: that he outli- 
ved not the fiſty-ſeventh Oly , is manifeſt from 
a * Letter which he writ the Day before his Death to 
Thales, who died the firſt Year of the Olympiad fol- 
lowing. And tho? the greater Part of Authors write, 
that at the fame Time, when the Cylonians in Croto- 

inſt 2 2 5 
not before | was 
e 
Diecearchus and other more accurate Authors 


imagine another Perſon of the ſame Name. 
It was therefore before Pythggorgs left Samos, that 
* Pherecydes, being deſperately 222 by a Phthiriafis, 


he went to vifit bum, and attended him in his Sickneſs 
9 and then performed the Rites Fungr 
as to bis Ma For — and Þ 


tar oftr the Death end Bore of Pherecydes, he F. 


n a Deſire to the Saci, 
of a Define to ge ety of 
in the ſeventh Book of his various 


and“ P relate, chat after he had 

122 e he firſt we Wie 
filers, and of them Zurimenes wy, 40 Ge wp F 

wo pry and Whey old 5 
222 

— at * . 127 

| A that this i fly ebe o, Pe | 


was the 'Samtian, Hor he ene mer the eati 
) but was indeed the Invention of 5255 


of 


m of be. hereafter. | 
_ Eee a eee nA. 
er r 


* e 
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Time in private Retirement at the Temple) willing- 


396 PYTHA 


CHAP, III. 
How he travelled to Pheœnicia. 


Hine * learn'd of Thales above all things to 
husband his Time, and for that Reaſon for- 
bearing Wine and Fleſh, and having before refrain- 
ed from eating much, and accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch 
Meats as were light and eaſy of Digeſtion, by which 
means he procur'd a Habit of Watchfulnefs, Clear- 
neſs of Mind, and an exact conſtant Health of Bo- 
dy; he made a Voyage to Siden, as well out of a 
natural Deſire to the Place itſelf, eſteeming it his 
Country, as conceiving that he might more eaſily 
paſs from thence into Egypt. | 
Here he © conferr'd with the P Succeſſors 
of Mocus the Phyſiologiſt, and with others, and 
with the Phænician Prieſts, and was initiated into 
all the Myſteries of Byblus, and Tyre, and ſundry 
of the / principal ſacred Inſtitutions in divers other 
Parts of Syria; not undergoing theſe Things out of 
Superſtition, as may be imagined; but out of Love 
to Knowledge, and a Fear, leſt any thing worthy to 
be known, which was preſerved amongſt them, in 
the Miracles or Myſteries of the Gods, might eſcape 
him: Withal, not being ignorant that the Rites of 
thoſe Places were deduced from the &gyptian Cere- 
monies, by means whereof he hoped to participate 
of the more ſublime and divine Myſteries in Zgypt, 
which he purſued with Admiration, as his Maſter 
Thales had adviſed him. | 


CHAP. IV. 
How be travelled to Egypt. 


QOme * Eeyptian Mariners paſling accidentally 
along 


Phanician Mountain, where he ſpent much of his 


received him into their Ship; but obſerving, du- 
ring the Voyage, how tempe he liv'd, 2 
ing his uſual Diet, they began to have a greater 


they reflected within themſelves, how that he ap- 
peared to them as ſoon as they landed, coming down 
from the Top of the Mountain Carmel, (which they 


knew to be..more ſacred than other Hills, and not 


trod upon by the Vulgar) eaſily and directly, neither 
Stones nor Precipices ob ing his 3 and 
how that coming to the Side of the Ship, ® he ask- 
ed, Whether they were bound for gt; and they 
2 hat they were, he went into the Velſ- 
fel, and ly ſitting down in a Place where he 


K 
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be in any Streſs, continued in the ſame P 
Nights and three Days, without Meat, Drink, or 
Sleep; (except when none perceived he flumbered a 
little, fitting in the ſame unmovable Poſture, and 
this conſtantly 'to the End) and how that the Voyage 
proceeded direct, beyond their E ion, as if al. 
ſiſted by the Preſence of ſome Laying alt 


might leaſt diſturb the Marines in cf they Gul 


Actions, as well to one another* as towards him 
until they at laſt arrived upon the Coaſt of E 


_ © Fntiphon, in his Book concerning ſuch as were 
he was in Egypt, ſaying, Pyahagoras deſigning to be- 


endeavourmg to participate 
the Tyrant to write to Ama- 


that Coaſt, which lies under Carme/, (a appea 


— i 2 , Helga 
45 | 

they ſent him to the Prief 1 
antient, which was indeed but a Pretence of the Helio- 


- 
, © 
. 
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their Admiration, that all the Priefts, and inflrufted that 
joe Wee and to a- — 8 


wherein they were 2 3 In Egypt he 

127 himſelf with all their Studies, which was never, lived. two. Years, in their Private Sacred 
— been granted to any Foreigner beide. Places, Saijing Aftronomy end Geometry, and was 
i Clemens Alexandrimus relates particularly that be initiated (not curſorily or caſualty) into all the religious 


was Diſciple to Sonchedes, an Egyptian Arch-pre- R 


ft 
Pbet. * faith, Hompde abrae of Silver, and 
© Diagenes faith, that bild be lived with theſs 
Priefts, = mn) of i Earns, cnd. 
(as | | 


ed them to aach ¶ Society] of the Pri 
NCD, e ve ths of Hala, * 


CHAP. v. 
Haw he went te Babylon. - 


Meh: * dying in the third Year bf the 6, third 

Olympiad, (Which was the 223d: of abonaſ- 
NE who is by 
Crefias named Amiſt æus, and ſeems to be the ſame 
whom Pliny calls Semniſerteus, (tho 4 others inter- 
pret it of Amaſis) in Reign, ſaith be, Pythago- 
1a tust in e. At this Time Cambyfis invaded 


and conquered 22. by whom Pythagoras was ta- 
Moon, a Creſcent; S fy 5 properly ken Priſoner, and ſemt te Babylon. There be lived 


traduce, and transfer, and expreſs by exchanging [* with the met excellent a the Chaldeans, and] 
ſome Things, and variouſly - transfigur with the Magi, the Perfian (for fo * — 
Thus when they deliver the. Praiſes. of An e Apuleitis, and * Euſabius term them) in reſpect that 
Theological Fables, they write by 12 Babylon was then under that Monarchy ; 
the third kind, by Enigms, let this be an. panic as, and ? L- 
All other Stars, by . Santius, who affirm,: that he went from Egypt to the 

Perſians, (not to Pera, as-* ſome conceive) and re- 


D 


aj 


they likened to the Bodies of Serpents, but but the 
to that of a Beetle, becauſe having formed a 


4 


<7 
2 


Jigned bimpelf to the moſt exad? Prudence of the Ma to 
Cow-dung, and lying upon its back, it rolls it a- be . Th 7 * 
bout (from Claw to Claw.) They ſay moreover, „ and infirufted him 
that this Creature liveth 2 Months under Ground, eries of the Mor- 
and the other half of the Year upon the Earth; and ir means alſo he arrived at 
that it immits Seed into the Globe (of the Earth) f Ariahanerick, Muſick, and other Ma- 


ind ſo ge 


. kn From. them, faith * Valeria 


„n Eg. 


. 


ora ade and rs all = iz 
Pr with whom he conver/ed, he i 7 
by their means accurately, concerning every. 
— an, eminent at that Tim 


| } 


himſelf to rich 
and learned Things not to be communicated: concern ; 
ing the Gods, my Ge Pop] A Te — 


" Strom, x. 
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78 — * he learned 

, in his Book of Pythagorick © | to 1 | many, 

2 Maſter kl gr. — the . fame whom Parts of his Philoſophy, 


ſame with Mazaratus the 


* Suidas calls Zares; Cyril, Zaran; Plutarch, £a- 
ratas : Whence * ſome conceive, that they all mean 
Zorsaſtres the Magus, who was alſo called Zarades, 
as evidently appears from Theoderet and Agatheas. 
Indeed he could not hear Zorea/tres himſelf, as being 
ſome Ages later; yet it appears fram the Relation of 
Apuleius, that many conceived Pythageras to have. 
been a Follower of Zoreaftres. Perhaps him whoſe 
Doctrine Pythagoras embraced, (for ' Clemens faith, 
he explained Zoroaſtres the Perſian Magus) Poſterity 
believed to have been his Maſter. This Nazaratus 
the A/jrian was by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Prophet 
Ezekiel; which Opinion Clemens oppugns ; never- 
theleſs (as Mr. Se/den obſerves) the moſt accurate 


Chronology teacheth, that Ezekiel and Pythagoras. 


flouriſhed together, betwixt the 5oth and 52d Olym- 
piad ; and therefore the Account of T'ime hinders 
not, but that this Nazaratus might be Ezekiel. 
* Diogenes (in his Treatiſe of incredible 
beyond Fhule) adds, that be went alſo to the He- 
brews, which Lactantius expreſaly denies. E 
bius ſaith, He is to have hoard the Ferſtan 
Magi, and the Diviners of the Egyptians, as what 
one jones of 0 long otbers 10 
Egypt. That he converſed with the Jews at Beby- 
lon, (faith the ® Biſhop of Armagh) may be argued, 
for that he transferred many of their Doctrines into 
his Philoſophy, as Hermigpus declares in his firſt 
Book of things concerning Py cited by Je- 


thagoras, 

bus; and in his firſt Book of Lawgivers, cited by 
83 which likewiſe is Had wo. 19x 4 6 idbu- 
lus the Few, a Peripatetical Philoſopher, in his firſt 
Book to Philometer ; who moreover was induced by 
the ſame reaſon to believe, that the Books of Moe 
were tranſlated into Greet before the Perun Empire; 
whereas it is much more probable, that Pythageras 
receiv'd that Part of his Learning from the Conver- 
ſation which he had with the Hebrews. | 

* Alexander adds, that he heard the Galate and 
the Brachmanes. From Chaldes (ſaith Apulerys) he 
went to the Brachmanes: |; a 


to his P 22 

what the Eæerciſes of Bodies, hnw are the Parts 
the Soul, how many the Viciſſutudes of Life ; what. 

T orments or Rewards, according #0 thar Merits, are 

allatted to Men after Death. n 
t Duggenes that be went alſo te Arabia, an 

lived with the King there; but it is not eaſy to find 

—:: CITING 
ation. 


* Porph. . 185. 8 In voce d Selden de Dis 
Wn 1. 13. Annal. p. 151. Contra A "ID 
J. 73. = Clem. trem. 1. © Porph. p. 185. Wo Clem. Strom. 1. | 
Appion, lib. 2. Voſſius de Philoſ, ſect. c. 6. ſcR- 2. 


from theſe Nations. * The Sciences whi 


theleſs all poſſible 
den or underva * Sam it was bis 
Country, And whilft was 4. that bis 


Syris. Syntag- 2. 80 04. 
Celſum, L 


* Jamb. c. 4+ 5 N 


Part IX; 
As concerning his Learning, i is generally | 
end. 


of the Barbarians. Die. 
nes affirms, be gamed the greateſt Part of hi. Wiſdan 
| > are called 
Mathematical, be learnt of the Egyptians 

Chaldeans, and the Phoenicians : by the Faroe, 
were of old ffudious of Geometry; the Pheeniciam, 
Numbers and Proportions 5 the Chaldeans, of « 
ical. Th „ ee Rite, ani PLA. 
Gods ; and other Inſkitutions concerni 


Life, he learned and received of the Magi. 27 7 
more generally known, as being committed to writing ; 


but the r of his Inflitutions are leſs known. + 
Thracians; which © fome interpret of Pittecus, whoſe 
Father Hyrrbadius was of that Country : But with 
more reaſon may it be underſtood of Orphers, from 
whom Jamlichus acknow that he derived 
much of the theological Part of his Science. f 


C HAP. VI. 


— 


had 


Countrymen Jhould tafte, though againff their Wills, the 
Sweetnefs of his Mathematichs, he gbſorved in a Gym- 
naſium, g young Man that play 4 at Tennis dextriufy 
and nimbly, but otherwiſe poor and indigent : Aud ima- 
gining that this Youth would be x g N him, 
Yf wrthout Labour he fbndd fupply bim with Neceſs- 
ries ; when they" bad dme waſhing, be called thus tt 
Dim, um tun him, That he die 8 
Bim with all things fufficient for his Maintenance, i 


4 


r 


- 


of the 


ee forms Abe 


which be himſelf, A 
/ the Barbarians : h had new left 

Age and Forg 2 x; hy ub 
and being al, t apes of Maintenance, 
4 10 initiate him in Arithmetick and Ger- 


5 


out of 


into the 


jg Hin, boi 
of the 


coal ie new gut 
venience ſoever he might ſuffer, 
ne mbre Triobbli e give him. Ui no matter, 
« faith the Youths = 22 DER 
« your Arithrhetichks without i.” Hie v, 
1 tn nd Fool foe my 
« wherefors I mut, how give her, to: ache 
« ceſſaries f6r-everp Day, and daily Food nor is i 
r os Ke RS On: 9 7 5 7 
« Studies.” „ Aran gvbny Mn, loth to be 
hindred from continuing his Learning, relitd, 
« will ſupply you, and in ſome manner requite you ; 
« ſor I will give you for every three Oboli. 
And from tbenc ef wurd bans 
Mathematicks, Mut \he.alexe ef. all\the Samians was 


8 
* 


commended m_ 2 ng likewiſe 
3 id bis Directions to the reſta 
of that Time, to cat Pleſh inſtead of dried Figs; 


te Pythagoras the Son 

_ ave invented] but by 

lr . nnn 
"CHAP. vn. 
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that eminent Southſayer, as 


A 


e 


399 
was Son of Silenns, but ſlain by Pytbu, 4 biiried fi 
had the Place called * Tri oy . 


which was fo named, for 
L as the the Daughrm of Fr 5s mourned there 


for Apollo. At Delphi alſo oxenus ſaith) be 


— 
learned many moral —.— of Themiſtoclea. 


He went alſo to Crete and Sparta, to acquaint 
himſelf with the Laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which 
at that time were much fenowned, 2298 nnd 
' Famblichus afhren. 1 

Neither was Cree leß ſamous for religious Cere- 
monies, being eſteemed the Place where Jupiter was 
born, and brought up by the Corybantes or Daayli, 
Prieſts of Cybele, in a Cave of the Mountain dz, 
which ſo named after that whence 


they came. They had alſo a Tradition, _ 


ter was buried there, and ſhew'd his Tomb. 


re 
gut, one of the /dean Dattyh, who purify'd him 
with the Cerauman Stone, ſo called, in that it is 
Conceived to be a Piece of Jupiters Thunderbolt, 
and r 3 uſed by his Prieſts.] In * 
iy inch fort up upon his Face by the 
12 | crown'd with 4 
Deer black Lamb. *' 
He alfo apply a himſelf to the Cretan Epimanider, 
Fpuleins calls him. He 
went [* down] with him into the denn Cave, wrapt 
in black Wooll, and ftayed there three times nine 
Days, according} to the Cuſtom; aid to = 
ond G1r-ake-Throde which i tale yaarly 
ban nd wr Egan uu bi Toby Tg 
3 


Hire Zan deceaſed lies, whom Jove they call. 


Thus was he * initiated into all religious Rites, 25 
well Grecian as Barbarian. | 


CHAP. vn. 
Ha he went to Olympia and Phlius. 


Fter be had made enquiry into the Laws and 

Cuſtoms of Crete and Loucdemen, be went 
down to the Olympick bony any having 
2 Proof of his multi 
miration of all Greece, 


given 

, to the Ad- 
— demanded what his 
was, be anſwer d, that he was not So- 


phes, Wiſe; ( (for excellent Men had poſſeſs d 
that Name) but Philoſophos, a Lover of Wiſdom. 


But ſome relate this as done at S:cyon, in dif- 
— —— — of that Place ; others at 
Phlius, diſtant from Sicyon a hundred Furlongs: Of 
the latter hee * Hetaclides, in his Book oſ the bieath- 
leſs Woman ; and 3 in his W 

he 

© Porph. en. | - 
ibid. Lib a.  - . 
* © | Lact. in Pros. 


mt 40. 
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The Teftimony of Heraclides is thus delivered by 


Cicero. He went (as is reported) to Phlins, and 


diſcourſed upon ſome _P learnedly and copiouſly 
with Les Prince of the Phliafians. Leo admiring 
his Wit and Eloquence, demanded in what Art he 
did moſt confide? He anſwered, ©* That he knew 
&« no Art, but was a Philoſopher. Leo wondring at 
© the Novelty, of the Name, asked, Who were 
<« Philoſophers, and what Difference there is be- 
<« tween them and others? as anſwered, 
«© That human Life ſeem'd to reſemble that publick 


„Convention, which is celebrated with the Pomp 


« and Games of all Greece. For, as there, ſome 
« by bodily Exerciſes aim at the Glory and Nobility 
« of a Crown; others are led away by Gain in 
* Buying or Selling: But there is a certain Kind of 
* Perſons, and that thoſe of the better Quality, who 
< ſeek neither Applauſe nor Gain, but come to be- 


* hold, and curiouſly obſerve what is done, and teſti 


© how. So we coming out of another Life and 
Nature into this Life, as out of ſome City into 
<« the full r Meeting, ſome ſerve 
&« Glory, others Riches: Only ſome few there are, 
<< who deſpiſing all things elſe, ſtudiouſly ire 
< into the Nature of things. Theſe he called En- 
6 - ax after Wiſdom, that is, Philoſophers.” ' 

Thus, whereas Learning before was called Sophia, 
Wiſdom ; and the Proſeſſors thereof, Sophoei, Wiſe 
Men, (as Thales and the reſt, of whom we treated 
in the firſt Book) * Pythagoras, by a more modeſt 
Appellation, named it Phi „Leue of Wiſdom ; 
and its Profeſſors, Philoſophers; conceiving the At- 
tribute of Wiſe not to belong to Men, but to God 
only ; that which is properly termed Wiſdom, -be- 
ing far above human Capacity. For though 
« the Frame of the whole Heaven, and the Stars 
« which are carried about in it, if we confider their 
« Order, is fair ; yet is it ſuch but by Participation 
« of the primary Intelligible, who is a Nature of 


„Numbers and Proportions, diffufing itſelf through E, 


the Univerſe; according to which, all theſe things 
are ordered together, and adorn'd decently. Wiſ- 
« dom therefore is a true Knowledge, converſant 
about thoſe fair things which are firſt, and divine, 
« and incommixt, and always the fame; by Parti- 
<« cipation whereof, we may call other things Fair. 
« But Philoſophy is an Imitation of. that — 
« which likewiſe is an excellent Knowledge, and 
« did aſſiſt towards the Reformation of Mankind.” 
CHAP. IX. 

8 How he lived at Samos. 

g Hein; been a diligent Auditor and Diſciple 
| of all theſe, he returned home, and earneſtly 
addicted himſelf to Enquiry after ſuch things as he 


- * Tuſcul. queſt. 5. * Lact, Poem. * Jamb, in vit. Pyth. 


o Decad. 40. lib; ut. Lib. 13. c. 13. ſect. 27+ 


Country] within the City, a School, whi 
is called the Semicircle of Pyt : 


Place, which 


OS #7 I» rg 

UT pre being engaged | by bis Coutry J 
men in all Embaffies, and conſtrained to be in- 
tereſted in their publick Negotiations, and vi 


But before we ſpeak of his Actions in ny, it will 
be requiſite, as well to ſettle the Time of his coming, 
as the State of that Country as it was at that Time. 
It was a received Opinion an the more ancient, 
but leſs learned Romans, that Pythageras was 


temporary with King Numa. The Occaſion of 


that Tradition might perhaps ariſe from thoſe Books, 
which were found in the Sepulchre of Numa 805 


; But 


that Opinion is long ſince refuted, by the more lace; 


Hb. e % 7 Page Gol, ler 
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od emen and Grecians, Cicero, Titus Livins, Die- if he lived 22 Years in Egypt, that then be went 
mus Halicarnafſ@ts, Plutarch, and others. thither in the third Year of the 58th Olympiad ; and 
They who have looked more ſtrictly into the that if he had ſtaid in Babylon twelve Years, he went 
Time of Pythagoras, ſeem to follow two different into /taly about the End of the 66th Olympiad ; and 
Accounts. Famblichus faith, that he lived in Egypt that if he were then 56 Years old, he was not born 
12 Years; that he was carried from thence by Cam- before the firſt Year of the 53d Olympiad. And ac- 
byſes; that he lived in Babylon 12 Years; that from cording to this Account, they who make him to live 
thence he returned to Samos, being 56 Years old; but 70 or 80 Years, do not much differ in the Time 
that from Samos he went into /taly in the 62d Olym- of his Death from them, who, according to the other 
pad, Eriridas, a Chalcidean, being Victor at the Account, make him live ſo much longer; for they 
Olympick Games: From whence it follows, that who give him moſt Years, do not make him to die 
de went into Egypt about the third Year of the 53d later, but to be born ſooner. . 
Olympiad, and that he was born the ſecond Year of Tais Account they ſeem to follow, who affirm, 
the 48th Olympiad ; and that it was the 52d Olym- * he went from Sames to ſtaly, for that he could not 
piad, when he, in the 18th Year of X — brook Syloſon the Brother of Polycrates, on whom 
Thaler, Pherecydes, and Anaximander. This Ac- (being a private Perſon, after his Brother's Death) 
count ſeems to be followed by Laertius, Porphyrius, Darius Hyftlaſpis afterward beftow'd the Tyranny of 
Samos, in requital of a Garment which Syloſon had gi- 
ven him, before he came to the Empire. And thus 
perhaps is * Strabo to be underſtood, who faith, Pytha- . 
goras, as they reported, in the Time of Polycrates, 
ſeeing the es boos . the City, and went 
; Cle lon, ext of Love to 
mens Alexandrinus ympiad, under Learning ; and r ing that the 
Paerates ; and in the ſecond Year of the 64th 
Olympiad, P was betrayed and put to death E 
by Oroetas. This Account Antilechus alſo ſeems to ranny, ſeems to be meant the Reign of Syloſ 
follow, who reckons from the Time of Pythageras * ruled fo cruelly, that many Perſons forſook the Ci- 
to the Death of Epicurus 312 Years. Epicurus died ty, inſomuch that it became a Proverb, | 


178 
| Yer bus 49 ympi | . 
Neither is Levy much different from this Computa- By Syloſon laid waſte. | 


tion, who makes him to come into /taly, Servie Tul- Wich both theſe Accounts agree what * Cicero and 
tio regnante, who died about a Year or two before. * Agellius affirm, 
And this Account might be the Occaſion of making 
him live to 90 Years, as Laertizs faith many do; ai 


to 104 Years, as the namelefs Author of his Life in obſerved the Nature of the Star 
Phatius, the Year of his Death being, according to neee 
Euſeizs, the fourth of the 70th Olympiad. g ome the 1 42d Year. There muſt therefore be ei- 


may, with good Reaſon 


ther an Error in both the Numbers ; or, which I ra- 


If therefore he came into Itaꝶ in the Reign of Tar- 
guinius Superbus, the Opinion of Cicero is to be re- 
ceived, that he was there when Lucius Brutus freed 
his C ; and upon the Expulſion of Targuirius 
E. „ be and Lucius Collatimes were made the firſt 
Conſuls, at which Time the Dominion of the Ro- 
mant extended not any way above fix Miles from 
ir City; and the ſouthern Parts of Haly were chie- 


ſervation of a lunar at ; 

Day of the Month P according to the Eg 
diam, which is with us the 16th of Fuly, one Hour 
before Midnight, From whence now it follows, that - 


Tü. Gef. 1. 8. 2. 
Queſt The 
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The moſt ancient of theſe is Metapontum, ſeated 
in the Bay of Tarentum, betwixt Heraclea and Ta- 
rentum, built by Neſtor and the Pylians, a People 
of Pe eſus. Long after were ſounded, 

Catana, a City on the Eaſt-fide of Sicily, betwixt 
Meſſea and Syracuſe, built by a Colony of Chalci- 
deans in the ? 11th Olympiad, - 

Tarentum in Italy, in the * 18th Olympiad, built 
by the Parthenians, who were Children of the 
Lacedemonian Women, born in the Abſence of their 
Husbands at the M.ſſanian Wars, and therefore.cal- 
led Parthenians in ; which not brooking, 
they conſpired againſt the Lacedermonian People; but 
being betrayed and baniſhed, came hither. 

Cretona, a City in the Bay of Tarentum, built in 
the 19th Olympiad *© by a Colony of Acheans, un- 
der the Conduct of Miſcellus; by whom named Cro- 
tona, at the Command of Hercules, in memory of 
Crato his Hoſt, whom having unwittingly lain, he 
buried there. This City, for being built by the 
Command of Hercules, engraved his Figure in their 


Coins. 


Sybarit, a City diſtant from Cretena 200 Furlongs, 


according to Strabs's Account; but, as others con- 


ceive, more than twice ſo much ; built at the ſame 

time by a Colony of Treezenians, under the Con- 

pews of 1ſeliceus, betwixt the two Rivers Crathis and 
5. f 

Locri in Itah, built the 24th Olympiad by the 
Locrians, a People of Achata. ; 

* Aerigentum, an Jonian- Colony, built by the 
Gelzans J 108 Years after their own Foundation. 
Gela was built in the 45th Year after Syracuſa : 
* Szracuſa in the 11th Olympiad: Agrigentum there- 
fore in the 49th. | 

To theſe add, of leſs ceftain Time, Rhegium in 
Calabria, built by the Chalcedeani. Nimera and 
Tauromenium in Sicily, Colonies of the Zancleans. 
Indeed fo generally was the Pythagorical Doctrine 
received in theſe Parts, that Famblichus affirms, Al! 
Italy was filled with Philoſophical Perſons; and- 
whereas before it was obſcure, afterwards, by reaſon of 
8 it was named Ma BN, 

tæcia. 


CHA.F.. IL 
His Arrival at Crotona, and upen what Occaſion he 
firſt became eminent there. mn 


HE came at firſt to Croton, the State of which 
City in particular was this: © At the Beginning, 
the Crotamians joining with the Sybarites and the Me- 
tapontines, determined to expel the reſt of the Greci- 


ans out of Itah. They firlt took the City of Sri 


P Euſecb, Chrom. 2 Euſcb. ibid. 


| b | * Strab, ibid. KEuſeb. jbid- * Stab. L 6, 
y : 7 Thucyd. I. 6. » Thucyd. ibi 
« Juſtia, I. 20. a. 1 Lib, a0. * Porph, vit. Pytl ag. p. 287, mw 


and taki it ill that at their beſieging 
e 5 

them; related thus by * Fein- 4 T 
« ing terrify d, recur to the $ 


« ing of 120000 Soldiers; the Lacrian: 
« how ſmall a Number t 

„but 15000) gave over all 
<< unanimouſly reſolved to die ; 


gain'd the Victory. In the Wi 
Im alſo, two young Men, armed 
different from all the reſt, of extraordinary Big- 
<*< neſs, on white Horſes, in crimſon Mantles, were 
<* ſeen. to fight; and, after the Fight, were ſeen no 
* more. This Wonder was increaſed by the incre- 
<* dible Swiftneſs of Fame; for the very fame Day 
that this Fight happen d in dung the Victory was 
reported at Corinth, Athens, and Lacedemon. Aſ- 
ter this, the Grotonians uſed no mili — 
they 


ler, and 
1 Ex- 
„S. 
2 Eukcb, . r 


« cond Time, by command from the 


: 


« make an Exhortation to the young Men, and af- © that they are nothing leſs beneficial to us than 


« terwards to the B 
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greater Efteem of their Parents, to 
„ hom, he faid, they had as much Obligation, as 
« a dead Man might owe to him that ſhould raiſe 
« him again to Life. Moreover, that it was juſt to 
« Jove above all, and never to afflict the firſt, and 
« thoſe who have done us Benefits: But Pa- 
6 rents only, by the of Generation, are the 
Sc firſt, and Predecefſors are the Cauſes of all Things 
* that ſucceed rightly to their Succefſors ; ſhewi 


oys, Who came flocking out of Gods, againſt wham it is not poflible to offend in 


« the School to hear him; and laſtly, to the Wo- © fo doing ; and the Gods themſelves cannot but in 


« men, aſſembled to that Purpoſe. 


« rius, related thus by Famblichus. 
« At this Time, 


ing from Sybaris to Croto- © King 


The Occaſion © Juſtice pardon thoſe, who reverence their Parents 
« and Manner mentioned by Plutarch and Porphy- equal to them; for it is from them that we learn 


«© to worſhip the Deity ; whence Homer gives the 


of the Gods the ſame Stile, calling him, Fa- 


« na, upon the _— „ « ther of Gods and Mortals. And many other fabu- 


« ſher-men ; and whilſt -their Was 


CHAP. XIL 
His Oration to the young Men. 


« jous Writers have delivered, that the chieſeſt of 
* the Gods were ambitious to make up the divided 
Ka n Conjunction of Pa- 
rents; and for this End, making a new Suppoſi- 
tion of Father and Mother, Jupiter brought forth 
« Minerva; Funo, Vulcan; of a Sex to 
their own, that they might participate of that 
Love which was more remote. 

No all Perſons granting the Judgment of the 


« Gods to be ſtro 9 
'« larly to the of Croto, becauſe that Hercules 
Affinity with them, therefore ought 


"<< was of 
„ willingly to obey the Injunctions of their 
<< fince they underſtood, that this God, in Obedi- 
<< ence to another elder than himſelf, underwent his 
„ Labours, and preſented to his Father, as the Epi- 
. nicium of his Actions, the Olympick Games. 

« He declared likewiſe |, that in their Converſati- 
* on to one another they ſhould ſo behave themſelves, 
that they might hereafter never become Enemies to 
4 their Friends, but might ſoon become Friends to 
their Enemies; as to their Friends they ſhould ne- 


8 ME few Days after, he went into the pub- * ver become Enemies, but to their Enemies quickly 


faid, that 


wherein 


exhorted 1 


lick School, and the y Men flocking to = become their Friends. And that they ſhould ſtudy 
him, it is he made Diſcourſes to dem, 


« in their Behaviqur towards their Elders, their Re- 
„ yerence towards their Parents, and in their Love 


declaring, and in Life, and © to their ity towards thei 
22 | orld, and in Life, 2 one another, Community their 
in Time « Furthermore he diſcourſed concerning Tempe- 
'« rance, ſaying, that young Men ſhould make Try- 


8 2 2 2 2 2 8 3 


4. al of their Nature at that Time, in which they 
« have their Deſires vi Then he adviſed 
«© them, that it was worth their Obſervation, that 
<« this only Virtue was convenient both for Children, 
< and Maids, and Women, and old Men, but eſpe- 
<« cially. for young Men. Further, this. Virtue only 
<« declares, that they underſtand the Goods of the 
«© Body and the Soul, ſeeing it preſerves Health, and 

Fff2 & a Defire 
d The Beginging of this Oration is in Leerwins alſo, L, B. Num- 22, 23- 
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« a Deſire of the beſt Studies. This is maniſeſt 
from the contrary ; for the Barbarians and the 
« Grecians contending, about Troy, both Parties, for 
« the Intemperance of one Man, fell into extraordi- 
« nary Calamities ; thoſe in the War; theſe in their 
Voyage home. And God appointed 
<« anda thouſand Years, only for the Paniſhment of 
this Injuſtice, Oracle, the taking of 
« Troy, and the ſending of the Virgins by the Locri- 
% ans, to. the Temple of Minerva the 1: 

« He likewiſe exhorted the young Men to love 
« Learning, telling them, how abſurd it were to 
judge Learning to be the moſt advantageous of all 
„Things, and to wiſh for it above all Things, yet 
to beſtow no Time or Pains in that Exerciſe: eſ- 
« pecially, ſeeing the Care of our Rodies is like evil 
« Friends, which ſoon forſake us; but that of Inſti- 
« tution, like the good, which ſtay with a Man till 


Death; procuring to ſome immortal Glory after 


« Death. | 

He framed many other Things, partly out of 
« Hiſtory, partly out of Lag ſhewing, that 
« Learning was a common Nobility of thoſe, who 
« were firſt in Kind; for their Inventions 
* were the Inſtitutions of the reſt, Thus is this na- 
« turally advantageous ; that of other commendable 
Things, ſome it is not poſſible to communicate to 
another, as Strength, uty, Health, Courage; 
* ſome, whoſoever imparts them to another, can- 
* not have them himſelf, as Riches, Government, 
< and the like : But for this, you may receive it of 
* another, and yet the Giver have nothing the leſs 
4 of it. Moreover ſome, a Man cannot gain if he 
< would, he may receive Inſtitution if he will: 


« Then he may apply himſelf to the Affairs of his 


* Country, not upon. ſelf-confidence, but Inſtituti- 
„ on; for by Education, Men differ from Beaſts, 
« Greeks from Barharians,, Freemen from Slaves, 
* Philoſophers from the Vulgar. Who have in ge- 
4 neral this Advantage, 
„ ſwifter than others, there had been ſeven out of 
this their own City, at one Celebration of the 
«« Olympick Games; but of ſuch as did excel in 
« Wiſdom, there had been found. but ſeven in the 
« whole World; and in the following Times in 
«< which he lived, there was but. one who did excel 
« all others in Philoſophy : For he called himſelf by 
that Name, (Pb:loſopher). inſtead of Soghes,. a 
«<. wiſe Man. 

C HAP. XIII. 


His Oratian to the Senators. 

** Us he diſtcourſed to the young Men in the 
School; but they relating to their Fathers 

what he had ſaid, the Thouſand-men ſummoned 


> Jambl o- q@ ©» Lib. g. e. 1% 


ten Years, 


that as of thoſe who run * 


Men . ine. Syncf, in Dione, & Caffidor-1, 3. var. " 
Wer Fade A i i der Cicer. qual coguatione quadam, &c, ERA Lanes, 


Part IX. 
Pythagoras to the Court, and commending hi 
the Advice he bad given to their Sons, Ney g 
manded him, that if he had any thing which might 
benefit the People of Cretona, he ſhould declare it to 
the Magiſtrates of the Commonwealth, 

The Crotonians * , 1 Maximus) did 
earneſtly intreat him, e W it their 
nate, which conſiſted of a thouland Perfors, © © 
his Advice. 

« Hereupon he firſt adviſed them to build a Tem. 
ie ple to the Muſes, that they might preſerve their 
c preſent Concord; for theſe ® have all 
<« the ſame Appellation, and * have a reciprocal 
«© Communication and Deli chiefly in Ho- 
« nours common to them all; and the Chorus of 
« ver, Concord, M Rythm, all thoſe 


«© Thi hich. 
” Things w procure ty, are compre» 
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dee and Wickedneh of their Hubaade. CHAP. XIV. 

| urther con „ they take . 
3 His Oration to the Byys. 


« refs, in the Sight of the Gods, and fo to go in un- E being perſuaded by them, diſcourſed to the 
* « to her, and thatſhe become, in Order and Tem- H Ua . ; * That they ſhould 

« perance, a Pattern to thoſe that Jive in the Houſe 4 neither begin ies, nor return them to 

« And that they ſhould carefully none '« And concerning ta, (Inſtitution) which 
« tranſgreſs, leſt, not fearing the Puniſhments of ce eb es the Yikes of he Yar 
as do unjuſtly lie hid ; but having a « be commanded them diligently to purſue it; ad- 
IA Fr 4 ding, that to a well diſpoed Your, it el to 
« be incited to Juſtice, . . .., © preſerve Honeſty throughout all his Life; but to 

« Further, he commanded, that in all their Acti- 4 him that is not well diſpoſed, it is hard at that 
« ons they ſhou'd avoid Idlenefs ; for there is no 4 Time to continue it, but more difficult from an ill 
« other good, than the Opportunity in every Acti- 


n they are moſt belo- 
4 on. LS een — * be declared, that are | 
« He aſſerted, that it is the greateſt of Injuſtice, 4 ved of the Gods, and for that Reaſon in Times of 
« to ſeparate Children and Parents from each other. « Deirth,' they are ſent forth to pray to the Gods 
* That be b.ve be thought the grain Perkun, <« for Rain, as if the Deity would ſooneſt hear them. 
« who can of himſelf foreſee w 3 * « And they ways fanQtified, had leave 
e next to whom. is he, who by thoſe I hings 4 +, live i ; 2 | gov 5-74 
« the | 2 hy to live in the Temple. 


4 icer tun. An f a f 
4 Befidesall this, at the building of the City Cro- 


every one that aimed at 
« true Glory, to be indeed ſuch, as he deſired to ap- 
« pear to others; for it is not fo ſacred a Thing 


© and in the Temple of v Jun to the Women.” 


+ ÞF Mentioned by Cicero, eee * Janabl. © 19 
ue NA * „ 
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5 all things ſo to behave themſelves, as that they may 
indeed have the Gods attentive to their Prayers. 
Next, that _ muſt preſent the Gods with 
„ ſuch Things, as they themſelves make with their 
« own Hands; and without the Help of Servartts, 
offer them at the Altar; as Cakes, Wax ard In- 
« cenſe: but that they preſent not the — with 
„ Slaughter and Death; nor that they offer ſo much 
nat one Time, as if they were never to come thi- 
«© ther again. | 
As concerning their Converſation towards their 
<< Husbands, he commanded them to conſider, that 
Fathers did yield to their Daughters, that their 
«« Husbands ſhould be more beloved by them than 
<< their Parents. Wherefore it is fit, that either they 
<< contradict their wo in nothing, or then 
< think have the Victory, when are over- 
, ruled wy fea 255 | 
<© Moreover he ſpared that celebrious Apophthegin 
©« concerning Coition, that for her who riſeth from 
«© her own Husband, it is lawful to go to the Tem 
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«© confute thoſe 
« Juſtice of Women, in reſpeR that they 
«© Garments without Witneſs, CA 
of them, and that they made no 

«© Engagements) feigned three Women w 
„ uſe of one Eye amongſt them, becauſe 
<« readineſs to communicate, Which if appl 


5 


— 
8 


4 


« Men, as if when one had received any thing, he 


* ſhould reſtore preſently, or communicate to his 


© Neighbour, every one would fay, there is no ſuch 


Thing, it being contrary to their Nature. 


« Further, he who is faid to be the wiſeſt of all 


« Dæmon, or ſome divine Man, upon conſidera- 


0 — becauſe 3 he 
© Fiety, made nony mous 
6 ah Fr: God, and called the — ied Wo- 
* man, Core; her who is given to Man, N ; 
& her who hath Children, Mother; her hath 
< Childrens Children, in the Dorick Dialect, Ma- 
ja; to which of their Devotion, it agrees, 
that the Oracles at Dodona and Delphi, are deli- 
« vered by Women. | | 
« Having thus commended their Devotion, he 
“ converted his Diſcourſe to ſpeak of Devency of 
« Habit, that none ſhould preſume to wear any 


So ſupply the Text from Laertivs, who cites ſomething to the ſame purpoſe out of Tau. Kd is a Name of ; Nu, 
. Mother of the Gods; iz, to Maja, Mother of Mercury, 2 
* Jambl. c. 6. Porph. p. 13. 7 Strom, 1. 


Bride, relates to the Nymphs ; Mira, to 


p- 12+ * Jambl. c. 6, * Lacrt« 8. 15+ 


q 
* | onates, the Vir. 
ce· tut of a Man towards his Wife was much — 

« ted. Ulyſſes refufing Immortality at Cahp/; 
« Hands, father than to ſorſake 1255 
« be the Part of the Wives to expreſs their virtuous 
* Loyalty towards theiir Husbands, that this Praiſe 
« may be reciprocal. | 


CHAP. XVI. 
His Inftitution of a Sect in Private and Publick, 


Y .this Diſcourſe, * Pythagoras gained no ſmall 
Honour and Eſteem in Crotona, and by means 
of that City, throughout all — * 

At the firſt * Oration which he made in Crotona, 
he attracted many Followers, infomuch that it i 
aid, he gained fix hundred 


his R 
1; und theſe were 


Acouſmaticks, whereof he gained Cas 
relates] two thoufand by one Oration, 'which he 
; ing into Fahy, 
might not live from home] erected a large 
on, [which / Clemens Alexandrmues interprets t 
fame as Zcclefia, Church with as] Whereinto were 
admitted Boys and Women; and built Cities, and 
inhabited all that Part of Fray which i called” 
na Grutia, and received 1 ws and "Statutes | 


mitted, according to their ſeveral Merits ; for it wis 
not fit that all ſhould partakE' Alke, being not of a 


1. Payhe 


nicated to every one that Part which was p 
aun, and diſtributed his Learning ſo, as 


a one according to his Capacity 
and the Lade of Juſtice, 88 to eve» 
ry one that of the Diſcourſe which they deſer. 
i; calling, upon this Account, ome ref 
thoſe em) ſome Pythagorites, (thoſe of the 


cion) as we call ſome Atticks, ſome Atticſta. 


Jered to be Imitators of them. As to the Pythagere» 


an; he decreed, that all their Eſtates ſhould be in 


A 


, 
* - 


ther many or few, an 
2 monitory Oracle of 
Epitome or i 


PYTHAGORAS. | 
| A put every c= in Mind of his beft Do- 


E 


© Propbyr, p. . and from him nl. cap. 7. di 12. 


Let is be reported 
the, War between the Syharites and the Cretonians, 


. > When the Grecians,built Syhar: 
came to that th 


[tho” © Athens deny it to be Fertile] © the City 
became in a ſhort Time rich; for being ſeated 
** betwixt two Rivers, Crathis and Syberis, (from 


% which it took its Name) and the Citizens poſſeſ- 
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<< abuſe Pythagoras, of whom when heretofore, as © highly inſpired, anſwered him with much Tant 


* ſhould deliver up the * Haliotes to the Sybarites, 


pened fixty three Years before the ſecond of the 


44 wicked, where M 


„ Ambaſſadors having 
© ing to the Sea-ſide, and waſhing himſelf, many © 
< following him, one of thoſe who adviſed the Crato- ** — 
t nians, faid, When he had ſufficiently ' ſpoken a- vine 

« cainſt all the other Things that they did, at laſt he ole i 
< accuſed them eſpecially, for offering to oppoſe and 


has 
3 Pythageras, as — 


Fables report, Beafts could ſpeak, no one of them © uaſion, inſomuch that he d 
e durſt ever ſpeak an ill Word. < ders- by to his Opinion: Wherey 

« Diodorus faith, that a Council being called, ing the People taken with him 
<« and it being put to the queſtion, Whether they i | 


4 or a War with an Enemy more powerful 
b than themſelves? The Senate and People made 
rc ſome doubt, and the People firſt inclined to the De- 
<« livery of the Suppliants, rather than endure the 
War. But afterwards, Pythagoras, the Philoſopher, 
<« adviſing them to protect the Suppliants, they 
changed their Opinion, and determined to fight 
< in their Defence, The Sybarites came into the 
Field with an Army of three hundred thouſand ; 
© the Crotonians had but one hundred thouſand. . 
* They were led by Mile the Wreſtler, who, at the 
«© firſt Onſet, himſelf put to flight that Wing of the 
« Army which was oppoſite to him, for he was of 
<« invincible Strength. This Man having Courage 
« anſwerable to his 8 had been fix Times 
Victor at the Olympic „ and when he be- 
« gan this Fight, was crowned with Olympic 
„ Wreaths, wearing, like Hercules, a Lion's Skin 
„and a Club, and obtaining the Victory for his 
Country men was much admired by them. he 
Crotonians likewiſe made uſe of a Stratagem, : 
by they got the Day: The Sybarites were ſo much 
addicted to Luxury, that they taught their Horſes to 
dance at Feaſts. This the Crotomans knowing, (as 
Ariſtotle relates) in the midſt of the Fight, they 
commanded 2 2 2 Purpoſe, © 
had brought along wi „to play dancing 
7 the Horſes, as ſoon as they heard the Mu- | 
fick, not only ſefl a dancing, but carried their Ri- 
ders violently over to their Enemies.} Thus the 
« $;barites being put to Flight, the Crotonians ſpared 
none that they took, but put all to the Sword, 
* whereby-the greater Part of the Army was flain, 
« and the City, after a difhonourable Surrender, 
ce laid waſte.” This, according to Diodoras, hap- 


; ars, 
ble Diſcakes, DeftruStion of Fruit, 
2 | 


f Lib. 12. Olymp. 83. 2+ E So were the Greeks that inhabited called, not the Natives, 
tes and Sicilian. Athen. Deip. l. 2. * Jambl. c. qu. > Ten Child, s J. At 
I 


6 grapher's 
66 fall reprov'd Phalaris, and 
« ſhewed what the Power of Heaven is, and how 
« great by its As concerning Infliftion 
« of Puniſhment by Law, he gave many Inftances 
« thereof, and clearly ſhewed the Difference betwixt 
« Man and other living Creatures. He likewiſe 
« ſcientifically diſcourſed concerning intrinfical and 
« enunciative Reaſon, and concerning the Mind, 
« and the Knowledge proceeding from it, with man 

« other moral Documents thereon. e 


« treated of what Things are uſeful in Life, maki 
« an Exhortation to the Purſuit of the uſeful, = 
« dehorting from the hurtful; and that which is 


« moſt of all, he made 
done according to Fate, and accordi 

ind, err. 

« ing to Neceſſity, and according to Decree. More- 

« over, he diſcourſed concerning Demons, and the 

« Immortality of the Soul, much and wiſely ; 

« of we ſhall bave occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere, an 
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« Death, and all human Contingencies, i ies, nor 
« at that Inſtant any thing concerned for 
* deed (continues Famblichus) it is manifeſt, that 
« was nothing troubled with the Fear 


z 
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| © would preſently give a Stop to the Purſuer. This 


4 chil. 6. 3 
Jambl. c. wn 


<= Jambl. | | « 
» Poder i lk of, * 
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mbl. p. 130. 
* Plut, in Numa, 
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Speech an old Man that was prefent no ſooner 
heard, when taking up a Stone he threw it at Pha- 
44 {oris; and the reſt following bis Example, did 
& the like. Some ſay they ſtoned him to Death ; 
others, that they put him into Chains, and wrapt 
>= in a Sheet of Lead, wherein he died miſe- 
To the Locrians, beſides Charondas and Zeleucus 
already mentioned, he ſent ® Timarus alſo, to make 
7. 1 be ſent he fame E 
\ To mmenſes upon the fame Em- 
8 Fhcatetus, Helicaon, Ariftocrates, and 
ius. 
hus, as Porphyrius faith, Pythagoras and his 
Friends were a long time ſo much admired in 7taly, 
that many Cities committed themſelves to be govern- 
ed by them. 


CH AP. XVIII. 
Wonders related of him. 


TE we may credit (faith * Porphyrius, and from 
him * Famblichus) what is related of him by an- 
cient and creditable Authors, his Commands had an 
Influence even upon irrational Creatures ; for he laid 
hold of the Daunian Bear, which did much hurt to 
the People thereabout, and having ftroaked her awhile, 
and given her Maza and Fruits, and ſworn her, 
that the never more touch any living Creature, 
he let her go. She firaightway hid herſelf in 
the Hills and Woods, and from thenceforward never 
aſſaulted any living Creature. 

Seeing an Ox at Tarentym in a Paſture, wherein 
grew ſeveral Things, cropping green Beans, he 
came to the Neat-herd and counſelled him to ſpeak to 
the Ox, that he ſhould abſtain from the Beans; but 
the Neat-herd mocking him, and faying, He could 
not ſpeak the Language of Oxen, he himſelf went 
to him, and whiſpering in the Ear of the Ox, he 
not only refrained immediately from Beans at that 
time, but from thenceforward would never touch 
any, and lived many Years after about Funes Tem- 
ple at Tarentum, he was very old; and was call- 
3 eating ſuch Meats 
gave him. 

* An Eagle flying over his Head at the Olympick 
Games, as 2 4 by chance diſc to his 
Friends concerning An 
Signs, that there are ſome Meffages from the 
Gods to ſuch Men as have true Piety towards them; 
he is faid [ by certain Wards to have flopt here and 
to have cauſed her to come down; and after he had 
ſtroalced her awhile, he let her go again. T his per- 
haps was that white Eagle, which 7amblichus re- 
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rts he ſtroaked at Crots, and ſhe endured it quiet- 
For the Crotomans inſtituted Games, which 

they called Olympick, in Emulation of the Greci- 


ans, 

A River (which“ Porphyrius calls Caucaſus, Apollo- 
nius TIli7auor xamt auer; Laertius and Famblichus, 
Neſſus; lian, Coſa ; St. Cyril, Cauſus) as he paſ- 
ſed over it, with many of his Friends, ſpoke to him, 


and faid with a plain clear Voice, xe II., 


Hail Pythagoras. R 

w In one and the ſame Day, almoſt all affirm, 
that he was preſent at Metapontum in Italy, and at 
Tauromenium in Sicily, with the Friends which he 
had in both Places, and diſcourſed to them in a pub- 
lick Convention, when as the Places are diſtant ma- 
ny Stadia by Sea and Land, and many Days Jour- 
ney aſunder. Apollonius relates this, as done at Cro- 
to and Metapontum. | 

* At the publick Solemnity of the Olympick 
Games, he ſtood up and ſhewed his golden Thigh ; 
as he did in private to Abaris, to confirm him in the 
Opinion, that he was ZHyperborean Apollo, whoſe 
Prieſt Abaris was. | | 

A Ship coming into the Harbour, and his Friends 
wiſhing they had the Goods that were in it: Then 
(faith Pythagoras) you will have a dead Body : And 
when the Ship came at them, they found in it the 
Body of a dead Man. 

To one who much deſired to hear him, he ſaid, 
That be would not diſcourſe until ſome Sign appear- 
ed. Not long after, one coming to bring News of 
the Death of a white Bear in Daunia, he prevented 
him, and related it firſt. 

a They affirm he foretold many T hings, and that 
they came to paſs; inſomuch that Ariſtippus the 
Cyrenæan, in his Book of Phyſiologick, faith, He 
was named Pythagoras, from ſpeaking Things as 
true as Pythian Apollo, He foretold an 
by the Water which he taſted out of a Well; and 
foretold, That a Ship, which was then under fail 
with a pleaſant Gale, ſhuuld be caſt away. 

At Sybaris he took in his Hand a Serpent of dead- 
ly biting, and let it go again. And at Tyrrhenia he 
took a little Serpent, and biting it, kill'd it with his 
Teeth. 

© A thouſand other more wonderful and divine 
Things are related conſtantly, and with full Agree- 
ment of him ; ſo that, to ſpeak freely, more was 
never attributed to any, nor was any more eminent. 
For his Predictions of moſt certain are 
remembred, and his immediate chaſing away of the 
Peſtilence, and his Suppreſſion of violent Winds and 
Hail, and his calming of Storms, as well in Rivers 
as upon the Sea, for the Eaſe and fafe Paſſage of his 
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Part I. 


Friends; from whom Empedecles,” and: Epimen;s 
and Abaris learning it, often tre the like, 
which their Poems plainly atteſt. Beſides, E 
docles was ſirnamed Alexanemos, the Chaſer — 
Winds; Epimenides, Cathartes, the Luftrator ; 4 
Baris, Ætbrobates, the Walker in the Air; * tie 
ding upon an Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo, Which 
was given him, be was carried in the Air over Ri. 
vers and Seas, and inacceſſible Places, which ſome 
believed to have been done by Pythageras, when he 
diſcourſed with his Friends at um and Tay. 
romenium upon the ſame Day. 

To theſe add his Trick with a Looking-pla,, as 
the Scholiaſt of Ari/tophanes calls it, who deſcribes it 
thus: The Moon being in the Full, he wrote what. 
ſoever he pleaſed in Blood upon a Looking-glafs, and 
telling it firſt to the other Party, ſtood behind him, 
holding the Letters towards the Moon ; whereby he 
who ſtood betwixt him and the Moon, looking fted- 
faſtly upon her, read all the Letters which were 
written in the Looking-glaſs in the Moon, as if they 


were written in her. 

But theſe Thi ſome, even of the Antients, 
have imputed to ick Magick, as Time, who 
terms him, Tele, a Magician; others, to Impo- 
ſture, as appears by this Relation of Heraclides, and 
the Scholiaſt of Apollonius: When he came into 
Italy, he made a Vault under Ground, and 
his Mother [ * to give out that he was dead, and} to 
ſet down in a Table-book all things that happened, 

the Times y : Then he went 
down [and ſhut himſelf up in the Vault] and- his 
Mother did as he ordered her, until ſuch time as he 
came up again. After a while Pythagoras came up, 
lean and withered; and coming into the Congrega- 
tion, declared, that he was returned from the Irferi, 
and related to them what was done there [and told 
them many prodigious Stories concerning the Palin- 
Jong. nee ings of the Irferi; telling the living 
ews of their dead Friends, with whom. he faid be 
met in the Iuſeri.] * Fieronymus relates, That he 
ſaw there the of Hefiod bound with Braſs to a 
Pillar, ſhrieking; and of Homer up on 2 
Tr, cm for the Fables which 
he had raiſed concerning the Gods: 'Thoſe likewiſe 
tormented who uſed not the Company of their own 
Wives. For this he was much honoured by the Cre- 
tonians. They being much moved at what he ſaid, 
wept and lamented, and hereupon conceived fuch an 
Eſteem of Pythagoras, as being a Divine Perſon, that 
they ſent their Wives to him to be inſtructed in his 
Doctrine, which Women were called Pythagereans. 
Thus Hermippus. The Scholiaſt adds, [Hereby he 
raiſed an Opinion concerning himſelf, before 
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-m War, he was Arbalides, the Son of Mer- 
the Trojan then FHrmetizes, | then 


CHAP. XIX. 
. His Death. 


HE Time of Pythagoras his Death hath been 
F formerly touched: It was, according to = 
hut, in the fourth Year of the 7oth Olympiad, a 
he had lived, as Fa/tin faith, at CFotona 20 Years. 
The Occaſion is differently related. Laertius thus. 

Pythagoras died in this manner: As be ſate in 
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Men who were called Cylonians, thus: Cylo, a Cro- 
toman, who, in Race, and Honour, and Wealth, 
excelled all the reſt of the Citizens, but otherwiſe of 
a harſh, violent, turbulent and tyrannical Humour, 
was exceedingly deſirous to participate of the Pytha- 
gorick Inſtitution z and coming to Pythageras, who 
was now very old, he was repulſed for the Reaſons 
aforeſaid. Hereupon there aroſe a great Conteſt, 
Clo and his Friends oppoſing Pythagoras and his 
Friends : and fo eager and violent was the Malice of 
Cylo and his Party, that it extended even to the laſt 
of the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras therefore for this 
reaſon departed to Metapontum, where it is ſaid that 
he died. The Cylonians (fo called) continue to exer- 
ciſe their Hatred and Enmity towards the Pythago- 
reans : For a while, the Integrity of the Pythagoreans, 
and the Kindneſs of the Cities (which was ſo great as 
to be governed by them) was prevalent ; but at laſt 
they ſo plotted againſt the Men, as that ſurpriſing 
them, aſſembled in the Houſe of Milo at Crotona, 
conſulting about military Affairs, they burned them 
all except two, Archippus and Lyſis, who being 
youthful and ftrong, eſcaped out of doors. This 
falling out, and the Cities not taking any notice of 
the Misfortune, the Pythagoreans gave over their Bu- 
fineſs. This from two Cauſes, as well by 
reafon of the Unconcernment of the Cities, (for they 


had no regard of the Murther to puniſh the Authors 


and lived at Achaia in Peloponneſus : 
I ns 
him, and called him F 

'The reſt of the Pythagoreans, 


Thence, upon 


but Architas the Tarentine, forſook Italy; and aſſem- 


Man bling at Rhegium, lived there tegether : But in 


"7 were wholly extinguiſhed. This is related by 


in Tbrace: Theſe 


„„ 3H Fran 797 regains 


progreſs of time the t of publick Affairs 
decayed. The moſt eminent of theſe were Phanto, 


and Echecrates, and Polymnaſtus, and Diacles 
Phlia 


ant) and Xenephilus, 2 Chalcidean of C 


lots 
from the Beginning; but, with the Sect itſelf, at laſt 
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on, except in be faith, This Inſurrection hap- 
pened at what time Pythagoras was =: to Delos to 
viſit Pherecydes, who was fick of a r1afis ; then 
were they ſtoned and burned by the /talictes, and 
caſt forth without Burial. Hitherto Famblichus, 


With theſe alſo agreeth the Relation of Neantbes, 
thus deliver d by ® Porphyrizs. = N . 
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for great Seditions were raiſed againſt him in every 


| Pythageras and his Friends having been a long 
time ſo much admir'd in /taly, that many Cities 
committed themſelves to them, at laſt rae became 
envied, and a Conſpiracy was made againſt them in 
this manner: Cyla, a Crotonian (who, in Extract, 
Nobility, and Wealth, exceeded all the reſt of the 
Citizens; but otherwiſe was of a violent, rigid, and 
tyrannical Diſpoſition, and one that made uſe of the 
multitude of his Friends to compaſs his unjuſt Ends) 


as he efteemed himſelf worthy of all excellent things, 


ſo moſt particularly to partake of 'the Pythagorick 
Philoſophy ; he came to Pythagoras, and much ex- 
tolled himſelf, and defired his Converſation. But 
Pythagoras preſently obſerving the Nature and Man- 
ners of the Pcrſon, and perceiving by the Signs which 
he obſerved in the Bodies of ſuch as came to him, 
what kind of Diſpofition he was of, bad him depart, 
and go about his buſineſs. Hereat Cy!s was not a 
little troubled, taking it for a great Affront, being 
of himſelf a Perſon of rough violent Spirit. 'T here- 
fore calling his Friends together, he began to accuſe 
Pythagoras, and to conſpire againſt him and his Diſ- 
ciples. Whereupon, as ſome relate, the Friends of 
Pyt together in the Houſe of 


hagoras being gathered 


for he was gone to Dela, to viſit Pherecydes the 
ian, formerly his Maſter, who was deſperately 
fallen ſick of a Phthiriafis, and to attend on him) 
they ſet the Houſe on fire, and burned and ſtoned 
them all, except two who eſcaped the Fire, Archip- 
pus and Lyſis, as Neanthes relates; of whom, Lyfis 
went into Greece to Epimanondas, whoſe Maſter he 
had formerly been. | | | 
But Dicearchus, and other more accurate Au- 
thors affirm, that Pythagoras himſelf was there 
ſent when this Conſpiracy was perpetrated ; for Phe- 
recydes died before he left Samos. Of his Friends, 
— EN . together, were beſet in a Houſe; 
moſt of them going diſperſedly to the City, were 
flain. Pythagoras, his Friends being taken, firſt eſca- 
ped to the Caulonzan Haven, thence wettt to the Le- 
crians, The Locrians ſent ſome old Men to the 
Borders of their , who 
fwer: We have heard, Pythagoras, that thou art a 
Perſon wiſe, and of great Worth; but we have no- 


thing in our Laws that is reprehenſible, and therefore ly 


we will endeavour to preſerve them. Go to ſome 
other Place, taking of us whatſoever you have need 
of. Hereupon leaving the City of the Letrians, he 
failed to Tarentum; where receiving the ſame Enter- 
tainment he had at Croto, be went to Adetapon: 


ol 
* 


Part, which are remember d by the Inhabitants at 
this Day, who recount the Seditions againſt the Py- 


thagoreans, as they call them; for all that Faction 
which ſided with aras were called Pythagoreans, 


erb. Þ. , ke, 
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mary 
Mile the Wreſtler, N himſelf being abſent tings 
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In the ne Faction, is ſaid 
died, flying to the Jemple of the Muſes, and fiay; 
there forty Days, through want of Neceſlaries,” * 
Others relate, that when the Houſe wherein hi 
Friends uſed to meet, was fired, his Friends threw 
themſelves into the Fire to make a way for their 
Maſter, ſpreading their Bodies like a Bridge the 
firſt; and that Pythagoras, eſcaping out of the Burn- 
ing, deſtitute of all his Friends, for Grief ended his 


8. 

With theſe Men, oppreſſed with this Calamity 
failed their Knowledge alſo, which till then they had 
preſerved ſecret and concealed, except ſome things 
difficult to be underſtood, which the Auditors that 
lived without (the $treen) repeated by heart. Lyfs 
and Archippus eſcaping, and as many as were at that 
time in other Parts, preſerved ſome little of 
Philoſophy, obſcure and difficult to be found 
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ters, and Wives, that they 
them to any out of their own F 
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Aoderatus ſaith, that this 


2 
was enigmatical ; 


gave him this An- gor 


gives 
count of thele things, and adds many things which | 
en een Lagos for town 
reaxs, He (therefore) faith, That he Pytbogerems 
were envied from their very Childhood; m—_ 
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as Pythagerast diſcourſed with all that wry op 4 ity amongſt them. But, in that they reach- 

pe, him, loved him exceedingly ; but when be ed the Hands to Pythagoreans © Jr hong 
oply'd himfelf only to his Diſciples, they underva- any of their own Family, except their Parents : like- 
tied him. That he ſhuuld admit r wiſe, in that they had their Eſtates in common, 
ll h ſuffered ; but that the Natives of the wholly alienated from their own Domeſticks : here- 
Conny ſhould attribute ſo much to him, they took at their Allies were much difpleaſed ; and they bo- 

ill, and ſuſpected their Meetings to be Con- 1 the reſt readily joined 

vey i lves, and engaged in it. And at the ſame time 
being of the beſt Rank and Eſtate, it came to paks Hippafus, Diedarus and Theages ſaying, That it was 
; nly the. chief Per. fit every one ſhould partake of the publick Govern- 

governed even the ment and Convention ; and that the Magiſtrates be- 


City, becoming many, as to a Society, ing choſen by Lot, ought to give an Account : But 
2 Lere above three hundred Perſons) but be- on the other fide, the Pythagercans, Alcimachus, and 


950 —— to their Manners and Inſtitutions. and forbidding that the Government of the Country 

- a ſhould be abrogated: theſe taking the Part of the 
Commons, got the better: But afterwards, many 
olf the common People underftanding that there was 
a Divigon in the publick Convention, - Cy/o and Ni- 
*s, Orators, framed an Accuſation againſt them; 
the firſt was one of the beſt Quality, the other of the 
vulgar Bort. To this effect, a long Diſcourſe being 
made by Cle, the other continued it, pretending 
that be had found out the Secrets of the Py- 
thagereans. But indeed having forged and writ ſuch 


things, as thereby he might chiefly traduce them ; 
and having deliver'd the Book to a Notary; bad him 
read it. The Title was, The ſacred Diſcourſe : the 


dum whereof this :'Thar Frieuai ought to be reverenced 
as the Grads themſelves,'. but all other Men ram d 
ever like R That the fame Sentence of . 


was thus rehearſed by 


Friends equel with the Gods he did refpeR; - + 


fi Aroma ee e Gi 
ox] CONT An ct 1111 216 2. 
Mun, the Shepherd of the — that ze tacitly 


unply'd, that the r of Mankind were but Beafts. 
+ That be ed Oligarchy, and was an Enemy to un- 
married 2 as thoſe who bad been Chief in H- 
ing leftion of Magiſtrates by Lot. That be affected Ty- 
ranny, im as much as he ſaitb, It is better to be a Bull, 
though but one Day, than an Ox all our Lifetime. 
T hat he praiſed the Laws and Cufamt f other Pos 
and commanded, That whatſoever was decreed by t 
| ſhould be uſed. In fine, he declared, That thiir Pljle- 
n was a Conſpiracy againff 'the Pane; md 
adus'd them, that they ſharld nat' bearken to uh 


things, as an Snviclakle Precapt, ——ꝛ—-— of | 
Death, he adviſed them not to reproach, but al- they , es fe 
ways to uſe good. Words, as at Sacrifices., Theſe 2 rms 


as I faid, 
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conceiving it au unworthy thing, that three hundred 
thouſand Men, who all lived about the River Tetrais, 
Hon /d be oppreſſed by Seditions, and overcome by the 
theuſandth Part of them in that City. This Calumny 
ſo much exaſperated the Hearers, that ſome few 
Days after, as they were ſacrificing in the Temple 
of Pythian Apollo, they ran in tumultuouſly to do 
Violence to them. But the Pythagoreans being in- 
formc4 beſorehand thereof, fled to the publick Hall. 
Demacedes, with the young Men, went to Platea ; 
but they diſlolving the Laws, uſed Decrees, where- 
by accuſing Democedes of ſtirring up the young Men 
to Tyranny, they proclaimed, That whoſoever 
did kill him ſhould have in Recompence three Ta- 
lents : And there being a Fight, wherein he, by the 
means of Theages, was overcome, gave him 
three Talents out of the publick ys wp, But 
there arifing —_ in the City and 
Country, the baniſhed Perſons being called to Judg- 
ment, and the Examination thereof being commit- 
ted to three Cities, Tarentum, Metapontum, and 
Caulen, they that were put in Commiſſion, thought 
good (as appears by the Cretoxzan Records) to baniſh 
them. So they baniſhed the whole Generation, ſay- 
ing, That the Children ought not to be ſeparated 
from their Parents, and ſeiz'd their Eſtates. But 
after many Years, Dimachus and his Friends being 
ſlain in another Fight, and Litage alſo, who was 
Head of this. Faction, they took Compaſſion on 
them, and reſolved to call home thoſe who were 
left : Wherefore ſending for their Ambaſſadors from 
Achaia, they made an Agreement with the baniſh'd 
Men by them, and hung up the Copies: of their 
Oaths in the Temple of Delphi. The Pythagoreans 
who returned, were about Threeſcore, beſides thoſe 
who were very aged, of whom fome addicted them- 
ſelves to Medicine, and cured the fick, and fo be- 
came Maſters of that which is called Method. Thoſe 
who were reſtored, grew into great Favour with 
the People, at that time in which it was proverbial- 
ly ſaid, in Oppoſition to thoſe who violate the Laws, 
Theſe are not under the Government Nino. 


CHAP. xx. 
His Perſon and V irtues. 
IS Perſon * Famblichus deſcribes to have been 


in his Youth extraordinary beautiful, called, 


The fair-hair d Samian ; and at 56 Years of Age, 
of 1 more and divine Preſence. 
faith, He it reported to haue been of a m awful 
Aſpeft, inſomuch as hes Diſciples ts him Hyper- 
borean Apollo: Adding, That © Timon takes no- 
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| after his 
© Laertins ; 
. (beſides the Philoſopher) 
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Pait Nx. 
tice of the Awſulneſs of his Preſence in his Sil, 
to he alledg'd it in Diſparagement of him. 


— —— till d in the Goetick Laws, 
courts by grave Diſcourſe buman Applauſe 


So great an Impreſſion it made upon thoſe with 
whom he converſed, that a young Man being ſharp. 
ly reprehended by him, immediately went and hang-. 
ed himſelf. hereupon Pythagoras ever after for. 
bore to reprove any Perſon. 

* Lycon, in the Life of Pythagoras, faith, That 
he uſed a ſpare Diet: Atheneus, That hedrank 
little, and lived ſo » that he was often 
—— — By his moderate Diet 

e preſerved his Body in the ſame conſtant State, nat 
ſometimes fick, ſometimes well, ſometimes ſat, y 
lean. It appeared by his Countenance, that the ſame 
Conftancy was. in his Soul alſo. He was nat ſubject 
to Foy (as Cicero likewiſe obſerves) or Grief, no Min 
ever him rejoice or mourn. * Neither did any 
ever fee him aluum exonerantem, cœuntem, or drunk. 
He refrained wholly from Derifion, and Aſſentati- 
— any in Anger, neither Servant, nor free 

erſon. | 

He wore @ white and clean Stole, (or Gown) 
and uſed white woollen Blankets, for as yet Linen 
ee thoſe Parts, and à gold Crown and 

reeches, © KW | 7851 | 


-. * Diogenes diſcourſing of his daily Converſation, 
faith, He had Morning Exercitations at his own 
Houſe, compoſing his own Soul to the Lyre, and 
ſinging ſome old Pzans of Thales. He likewiſe 
ſung ſome Verſes of Hemer and | 


d, whereby he 
rendred his Mind more ſedate. , he uſed 
fome Dances, which he conceived to conduce to A- 
gility and bodily Health. His Walks he uſed not 
with many, promiſcuouſly,” but wich two or three, 
in the Temples or Groves making choice of ſuch 
Places as were. moſt pleaſant, and remote from 


1 Havi the Eſtate of Alan, Who, 
mbaſly to Lacedarmon, died ; he was no 

les admired for his CEconomy than Philoſophy. 

Beſides this Pychagoras the Philoſopher, there 

were many others of the ſame Name; the moſt an- 

cient''a ® Laconian, Contemporary with King N- 


or at leaſt not long diſtant from one another; for, 
there was one a Crotenian, 
a tyrannical Perſon; anothera Pbilgſen, 6 

<Arra]ns, (Exercitater, as * Pliny renders it) pne that 
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Pait IX: 
to teach corporeal Exerciſes, and to diet 
the Body 
DEW, o Son of Eratocles, who writ Ale- 
iet Commentaries, and adviſed the Wreſtlers, in- 
fiead of Figs, to eat Fleſh'; both which are aſcribed 
ſome to Pythagoras the Philoſopher. The third, 
a Lacynthian, to whom are aſcribed the DoQtrines of 
Philoſophy, Which it was lawful to divulge, and the 
erbial de dea; both which were proper to Py- 
thagoras the Philoſopher. Some reckon another Py- 
thageras of Rhegrum, a Statuary, who invented 
Rhythm and Symetry ; and another of Samet, a 
Statuary alſo, N ſame whom Pliny pla- 
ceth in the 67th Olympiad) and another an Orator 
of no Reputation; another a Phyſician, who writ 
of ox/2an, the Sea-Onion, (aſcribed by * Pliny to 
the Philoſopher) and co ing Homer ; and ano- 
ther, the Hiſtory of the Doreans, as Diamſius relates. 
Hitherto Laertius. 
Totheſe add * Pythagoras the Epheſian, who lived 
before Cyrus; another of the ſame Name, Præſect 
under Ptalemy; a third, a Painter, 


CHAT. AXL 
His Wife, Children, Servants. 


E took to Wife Theano. Some affirm, ſhe was 
a ® Crotoman; but + MUS, © 0 
hter of Pythanax, or * Pythonax. After t 
Deb of Pythagoras, ſhe took upon her the "Tuition 
of their Children, and the 7 Government of the School, 
* marrying Arifteus, who ſucceeded him in that 
Dignity. Laertius faith, There were ſome Writings 
e:tant under her Name; whereof Suidas inſtanceth, 


P cal Commentaries, Apophthegms, and a Poem 
1 Fork. Of her Apophthegms are re- 
membred theſe: * Being demanded how ſoon, after 
Coition, a Woman is pure, ſhe anſwered, F with 
her own Husband, at the ſame inſtant; if with a 
range Perſon, neuer. She adviſed every Woman, 
when ſhe to-bed to her Husband, to put off 
her Modeſty with her Cloaths, and when ſhe riſeth, 
to put it on again with them. ing asked (upon 
_ occaſion perhaps of ſome iguous Word) Toa; 
which of the two ſhe meant? anſwered, That 
for which I am called a Woman. To one admiring 
her Beauty, and ſaying, How white an. Arm ! She 
anſwered, But not common. Laertius, who affirms 
ſhe was Daughter to Brontinus, a Crotonian, adds, 
That according to ſome, Theano was Wife to Bron- 
nus, and Diſciple to Pythagoras. And with this 
ſecond, it ſeems, the former was f y con- 
founded, as particularly in the firſt of the precedent 
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for them. This ſeems to be the by 
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Apophthegms, which Jamblichus affirms to be ſpoken 
' Theane, the Wiſe of Brontinus, tho — 
by ſome (of whom is Laertins) to Theano, the Wife 
of Pythagoras, 
Of his Sons by Theano are remembred Telauges 
and Mneſarchus : Mneſarchus ſeems to be the ſame 
whom Plutarch calls Mamercus ; for both theſe 
Names are given to the Father of Pythagoras, from 
whom that of his Son, doubtleſs, was derived. 
By ſome he ſeems to be called Damo, if there be 
no Miſtake occaſion'd by Pythagoras his Daughter, 
of the ſame Name. Theſe two, Telauges and Mne- 
farchus, were, upon their Father's Death, bred up 
under their Mother Theano, and afterwards govern- 
ed the School, as Famblichus atteſts of Mnefarchus, 
Laertius of Telauges ; who adds, That he taught 
Empedecles, as ſome conceive ; and Hippobotus cites, 
out of Empedocles himſelf, this: 


Noble Telauges from Theano ſprung 


But of Telauges there is no Writing extant. Thus 
Laertius, who yet elſewhere cites an Epiſtle of Te- 
lauges to Philalaus. And Famblichus affirms, That 


| ſome aſcribed to him the facred Diſcourſe which 


went under the Name of Pythagoras. 

To theſe two Sons, add, (upon the Authority of 
f Duris the Samian, in his ſecond Book of Hours) 
Arimneſius, Maſter to Democritus, who returning 
from Baniſhment, ſuſpended a brazen Tablet in the 
Temple of Juno, the Diameter whereof was nigh 


Me: Arimneſtus, who much Learning trac d, 

Pythagoras beloved Son here plac'd. 
His Daughters were Sara, Muya, Arignota, 
(whoſe Pythagorical Writings P 2s mention- 
eth, as extant in his time) and * Damo With her 
Pythagoras left his Writings at his Death, charging 
her not to communicate them to any that were not 
within the Family. Whereupon ſhe, though ſhe 
might have had much Money for the Books, would 
not accept it, ng Poverty, with Obedience 
to her Father's Command, before Riches. One of 
his Daughters Pythagoras gave in Marriage to Meno 
of Creta, whom he had educated fo well, that 
when a Virgin, ſhe went foremoſt in the Company 
of the Virgins ; and when a Wiſe, foremoſt among 
the married Women. The Cratoniant made of her 
Houſe a Temple to Ceres: The Street they called 
Marſeum. | 


Of 
e Plin. 37. 2. Plin. 34- 8. ® Suid. in Theano. 
* Jambl. cap. ult. * Lacrt. 8. 43+ » Suid, in Pyth. 
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Of his Servants are particularly remembred two, 
Aſtreus and Zamolxis : OW the firſt, thus * Ds 5 
in his Treatiſe of incredible Things beyond t5 
Mneſarchus being a Tyrrhenian, by extract of thoſe 
Tyrrhenians who inhabited Lemnos, Imber and Scyrus, 


went from thence, and travelled to many Countries 


and Cities, found an Infant lying under a large tall 
Poplar, and coming to it, he perceived that it lay 
with the Face towards the Sky, looking ftedfaſtly 
upon the Sun without winking. In its Mouth was 
put a little lender Reed like a Pipe. And ſeeing, to 
his great wouder, that the Child was nouriſhed with 
the Drops that diſtill'd from the Tree, he took the 
Child away, believing it to be of a divine Race. 
This Child when he grew was entertain'd by 


Androcles, a Native of that Country, who adopted 


him into his own Family, and committed the Ma- 
nagement of his Affairs to his Truſt. Aneſarchus 
afterwards growing very rich, brought up the Child, 
naming him A/treuws, together with his own three 
Sons, Eungſlus, Tyrrhenus, and Pythagoras: Which 
Boy, as I ſaid, Androcles being yet very young, a- 
dopted his Son. He put the to a Luteniſt, a 
Wreſtler, and a Painter; but as foon as he was 
grown up, he ſent him to Miletus to Anaximander, 
to learn Geometry and Aſtronomy. Adneſarchus 
gave Aftreus to Pythagoras, who receiving him, and 
conſidering his Phyſiognomy, and examining the 
Motions and Reſtings of his Body, inſtructed him. 
For he firſt found out the way of diſcerning the Na- 
ture of every Man ; neither did he entertain any as 
his Friend or Diſciple, before he had examined by 
Phyſiognomy his Diſpoſition. 

He had likewiſe another Servant whom he enter- 
tained in Thrace, named Zamolxis, for that as ſoon 
as he was born, they wrapped him in a Bear's Skin, 
which Skin the Thracians call Zalmus ; whom Py- 
thagoras affecting, inſtructed in ſublime Speculations, 
and concerning ſacred Rites, and the Worſhip of 
the Gods. me affirm, he was called Thales. 
The Barbarians worſhipped him inſtead of Hercules. 
Diomſipbanes ſaith, he was Servant to Pythagoras, 
and falling into the Hands of Thieves, and being 
branded by them, when Pythagoras was diſturbed by 
ſeditious Factions, and baniſhed, he bound his Fore- 
head about becauſe of the Scars. Some ſay, that the 
Name Zamolxis ſignifies a ſtrange Perſon. Hitherto 
Diogenes, To this Zamalxis (faith Laertius) the 
Getes ſacrifice, as Herodotus relates, conceiving 
him to be Saturn. But Herodatus having deli- 
vered the Tradition of the Grecians, (that he ſerved 
Pythagoras at Samos, bought out his Freedom at a 
great rate, and returning to his Country, reformed 


a\'74.rT 4, the Text being ſo to be reſtored. 


ſhall not bear the blame of this * — 


their Manners) concludes with his own Opinion, that 
3 


Zamol xis lived many years before 
CHAP. XXII. 
Ome there are who hold, that gerur left 
any thing in Wart of ul G, hay, 


Plut =. „Lucian, * P us. © 
22 oſephus an, * Porphyrius : 


; But f Larius faith, that all fuch 
as affirm he wrote nothing, do but jeſt ; for Hera. 
clitus the natural Philoſopher ſaid expreſly of him 
Pythageras Son of Mneſarchus was-$kilful in Hiſtory 
above all Men; and ſelecting thoſe Writings, made 
up his own Wiſdom, and variety of Learning and 
Art. To which Citation perhaps, 8 Clemens Alex. 
andrinus refers, who faith, - Heraclitus being later 
than Pythagoras, mentioneth him in his Writings, 
The Books attributed to him are theſe. 

> Three T reatiſes, Pedeutict, Politick, Phyfick; 
to which Laertius refers the forefaid Teſtimony of 
Heraclitus ; ſoraſmuch as Pythagoras, in the begin- 
ning of his phyſical Treatiſe, faith, No, by the Air 
which I Breathe; no, by the Mater which I drink, I 


* Six Treatiſes, reckoned by He-aclides, Son of 
Serapion, in his Epitome of Solian, thus; One con- 
cerning the Univerſe in Verſe, Tbe ſecond intituicd, 
The ſacred Diſcourſe, beginning thus: 


Yaung Men in Silence entertain all theſe, 
[To the ſame perhaps belongs this ; 


Wretched, thrice wretched, Beans forbear to cat, 
Your Parents Heads as well may be your Meat. 


1 And this cited by Exfachius; 


Which way to Orcas Souls deſcend ; which way 
Return, and the Sun's chearful Light ſurvey.] 


The third, of the Soul. The fourth, of Picty. 
T he-fifth, Helethales, Father of Epicharmus. The 
ſixth, Cretena, and others. r 

Two Treatiſes, a Diſcourſe concerning Nature, 
and another concerning the Gods ; ® both which he 


in the Hyperborean. The 


Greg. Naz. adv, Ful. Orat. 3. iTu 4 ST putriioI2: wp 1yorras Tar ep: Tire Tims 
Strom, b Laert. 8 
In Iliad. 2. * Jambl. C 19. 
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courſe, which Heraclides aſeribes to him; for that 
was in Verſe, this in Proſe, ] as being collected out of 

_ places of Orpheus, written either 
380 as * eminent 


28 death, they report to have been given to 


le, Daughter of Damo, and to Telauges Son of 
= What 'Zamblichus 


Pythagoras, usband to Brtale, 

cites out of this Work, ſee hereafter in the Doctrine 

of Pythagoras ; it is cited alſo by * Oy Hria- 
others. 


nus, 


An Oration to Abaris, mentioned by Preclus. 

Orpheus, a Poem, as Jon the Chian (in triagmis) 
(affirms. ert. 
The Scopiads, beginning thus, Mi «raids nit. 


(06 
Hymns, out of which ob theſe 


From tb uncorrupted Monad, and proceeds 
To the divine Tetracties, ſbe who breeds ** 
All; and affigns the proper bounds to all, 
Whom we the pure immortal Decad call, 


Arithmetick, mention'd by  Tidore, who affine, 
He was the firfl that writ upon this Subject among ft 
the Grecians, which was afterward more coprouſly com- 
poſed by Nicomachus. . 

Prognofticks,' of which thus * Tzetxes. 


Pythagoras Samian, Manefurchus Sor, 
Nath new what would y fre be don 


Bu cn for t who futures would perceive, 
Hoo rale Buds di rv | 


ce aa 


tly cited 


rtinacious Fame 


E ae and this 
very thing gives Parra to the that if 
any other n 
Perſon, which that C did, „ eee 
Seeing that he hath put forth other Thi 

own name, Tothi work femats belong frat Vo- 
2 wich Ju as wrote concerning the Sea- 
Onion, cited aſſo by Pl 5 
to another Pythageras a Phy ſici 


cian. 
The golden Verſes of Es 
le, Te — | 


"6h in 
e. 2, 


"+ hows ns 5 
$. 49+ 


cn. 
Cap. ult. 0 1. 58, 
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Verſes themſelves ſeem to confirm it, there being 
— them ſome, which Pythagoras is . — 


his Diſc the T 
3 is — 5 eſtimonies 


Nor ſuffer + at night to cl, 7 thy eyes, 
Till Hr fe atts that day 4 haſt &re-run ; 
How flipt ? what deeds ? what Duty left undone ? 


Others, (as Chry/ippus) attribute them to his Di. 
ciples ; ſome particularly to Ly/is the Tarentine; ſome 
to Philelaus. St. Hierom conceives that the Senten- 
ces and Doctrines were of Pythagaras, but reduced 
to verſe ſuccinctiy by Archippus and Lyfides his Diſ- 
ciples, who had their Schools in Greek, and at Thebes, 
and having the Precepts of their Maſter by heart, 
made uſe of their own Ingenui inſtead of Books. 
Or they might be compiled by Epicarmus, of whom 
Famblichus ſaith, coming to Syracuſa in the reign 
of Hiero, he forbore to profeſs Philoſophy openly; 
but did reduce the Opinions of the Pythagoreans into 
Verſe, thereby in ſportive manner venting the Do- 
Arine of P ythagoras. 

Epiſtles ; * of which are extant two only, one to 
Hnaximenes, the other to Hero. 


* Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


12 0 hou did excel 
A; thn „ 


2 Mikes; bt now the de: ofthis Co de- 
tams thee, and would alſo _ as like 
you who are t conſider - 
2. the Cities, he mot cul 
e infeſted by the Medes. 
i altar bufied in Aſtrology, but 
our C Even I my "9 ſelf 
ow not all my time in Study, but ſometimes i in t 
art, where the Italians are engaged one againſt 
another. 
This Epiſtle ſeems to have been written in anſwer 
to that of Auaximenes to Pythagoras, already produc” a 
in the life of Anaximenes. 


 Pythageras to Hier. 


Neither is it fit to 
better to take care 


Mr Life is ſecure and quiet „ but yours will no — 
fuit with me. — —_ — Per- 


Jari, needs not @ Sicilian Table, P 2 where- 
L arr ems ent for the day; 
a Lord is heavy and intolerable, for one 


great and 2 hin EE: uote ro 4 


res ag 


1 Lib 2 . . I Tim. I. 3. 
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real Pleaſures, ner high Feeding ; but by Indigence, 
which leadeth to Virtue; various and intemperate 
P * enſlave the Souls of weak Perſons, but eſpe- 
cially thoſe which you enjoy, inaſmuch as you have given 

ſelf over to them; for you are carried in 
and cannot be ſafe, becauſe your Reaſon eth not it 
ſelf to theſe Things which are permcious. Therefore 
write not to Pythagoras to live with you ; for Phyſicians 
will not fall fick to bear their Patients company. 


e 


Theſe are mentioned as the genuine Writings of 
Pythagoras ; others there were accounted ſpurious, 


as, 

The Myſtick Diſcourſe, which (faith Laertizs) 
they affirm tv have been written by Hippaſus, in de- 
traction from Pythagoras. 

Many Writings of Affo, a Crotonian, were 
likewiſe aſcribed to Pythagoras ; as were alſo, 

* Aliptick Commentaries, written indeed by ano- 
ther of that name, Son of Eratecles. 

The Diale& uſed by Pythagoras and his Diſciples, 
was the Dorick, which ſome conceive choſen by 
them as the moſt excellent, as Metrodorus, cited by 
933 Epicharmus (ſaith he) and before him 

Fthagoras, took the Dorick, the beſt of Dialects, 
as it is alſo the beſt muſical Harmony; for the Ionick 
and /Eolick partake of the Chromatick; the Attick is 
much more participant of the Chromatick ; but the Do- 
rick Dialect is Enarmonick, conſiſting of full ſound- 
ing Letters. The Antiquity of the Dorick Dialect 
is teſtiſied by the Fable: For Neraes married Doris, 
Daughter of the Ocean, whom they feign to have 
had Fifty ; of whom, one was the Mother of 4- 
chilles. Some (faith he) affirm, that Deucalion, Son 
of Prometheus, and of Pyrrha, Daughter of Epime- 
theus, begot Dorus ; he, Hellen; he, Aolus. But 
in the Babylanian ſacred Records, Heller is faid to be 
the Son of Jupiter, and that Hallen begot Dorus, 
and Xanthus, and Kalus, by whoſe direction he 
went to Rhodes. Now it is not eaſy to ſpeak exaQ- 
ly concerning the Ancients to thoſe of later Times, 
yet is it acknowledged by both theſe Stories, that the 
Deorick is the moſt ancient of theſe Dialets. Next 
which the Zolick, ſo named from Solus. The 
Third the /onick, derived from Je, Son of Xanthus. 
The Fourth the Attic, founded by Crema, Daugh- 
ter of Erechtheus, ſo named three Ages after the reſt, 
according to the T hracians,and the Rape of Orithuia, 
which many Hiſtories declare. Orpheus alſo, the 
moſt ancient of Poets, uſed the Darich Dialect. 
But perhaps the true Reaſon is, becauſe it was the 
DialeR of the y. For the Pythagoreans * ad- 
moniſhed all Perſons to uſe the Language of their 
own Country, what Grecians ſoever came into 
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their Community; for to ſpeak a ſtrange [ anguage 
they approved not. The Derick Diale& was com. 
mon throughout Magus Gracia. Crotma and 5 
baris were Colonies of the Achaans, Syracuſe of the 
Corimthians ; both which were originally Dorick, a; 
being of Peloponneſus ; * Thucidides alledgeth this = 
a motive which induced the Athenians to war with 
the Sicil:ans, leſt being Doreans, they ſhould at ſome 
time or other aſſiſt the Doreans, by reaſon of their 
Afﬀinity ; and, being a Colony of the Peloponnefians, 
ſhould join with the Pe ans. Hence, to the 
Stranger, in Theocritus his Adoniazuze, reproving 
the Hracuſian Women thus, 


> Peace fooliſh babbling Women, leave your prate 
Your wide-mouth'd Dorick here is out of mag 


One of them anſwers, 


* 5 are you? what is our Tall to 
thee 

Correct your Minds, not ur of Sicily. 

SED HEY Corinth rung, 

As was Bellerophon ; aur Mother-tongue © 

Peloponneſian 7s, nor is it ſcorn 

T hat they ſpeak Dorick are Dorick-bern. 


the Syracuſians were 
was inhabited 
cans, together with the Heraclide. 


iginally Cormthians : P 
by the Der 


CHAP. XXIII. 
| Hes Diſciples. 
Any were the Ferfom, who from ſeveral parts 

reſorted to Pythagoras, to be his Diſciples, and 
lived with him in ans Ate peo Of theſe there 
were (as Ari/foxenus relates) Lexcanians, Meſſapians, 
(or, ay Peucetians) and Romans. 
* Simichus, Tyrant of the Centoropians, [a People 
of Sicily, the Town it ſelf being called } 
having heard him, laid down his Command, and 
diftributed his Riches, part to his Siſter, part to his 
— alſo of Sctbia, a Hyperboreen, 
« - 4 
ther, who being anarquaiated with the Grief Lan- 
Fe and not initiated, and withal advanced into 
ears, Pythagoras would not introduce him by v= 


1 bis Dofrinis, and tanght! | 
a ſhort time to underſtand thoſe two Books concern- 


Nature, and ing the Gods, For Haris 
. came from the Hyperbernens, = Pric 


= 0 
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there, and converting the wiſeſt Thi 
2 Religion, from — to his own Coun- 
zry, that he might lay up the collected Gold to his 
God's Uſe, in his Temple among the Hyperboreans ; 
but coming by the Way into /taly, and ſeeing Fy- 
thagoras, and likening him to the God whoſe Prieſt 
he was, and believing he was no other, not a Man 
like him, but very o himſelf, both by his Gra- 
vity, and by ſome arks and Tokens which he 
knew; he gave Pythagoras an Arrow which he 
brought from the Temple, as neceſſary for his Jour- 
ſo man —_ nay net * 
or riding upon that, 
that — impaſſable, 


Mountains, | 
up ; for thoſe Hills lye above it, as G 
and other ſuch Signs of the Power of 


ty 
= 
7 


; 
7 


ITE 
11 
N 


then reckoning every Particular of all 
in the Temple, that he 

adding, That he came for the 
this Reaſon was in Man's Shape, that 
be aftoniſhed at one fo far above 
fly his Doctrine. And he 
him to ſtay there, and to join with hi 
| came. to him: A 


04 
4: 


f 


ight 


r 


a 


went under it, and by-thet eqns faved all the 
lan, and at laſt got away himſelf; and it is probable 
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Strength was the 


that this Confidence in his great 
Occaſiawof his Death, For report that as he 
was going th a thick Wood far from any Way, 
finding a great Tree with Wedges in it, he fet his 
Hands and Feet to it, trying to reive it aſunder; 
w the Wedges fell out, and he being 
_ — Sade pl mon 
was, cans were furprized and burn- 
ed by the Cylenians. 

* Calliphon of Crotona, is mentioned by Hermip- 
pus, as an intimate Friend of . who re- 
ported, when Call:iphon was dead, That his Soul 
was continually preſent with him, and that the Soul 
commanded him that he ſhould not. paſs the Place 
2 and that he ſhould abſtain from 
* ater, and avoid ili-fpeaking. 

e only mention theſe here, as being meſt par- 
ticularly intereſted in the Relation of Pythagores his 


Life: A more perſect Account of the reſt, receive 
J i= vo do 


CHAP. XXIV. 
T he Succgſi of his School. 


HF HE Succeſſor of Pythagoras is by all acknow- 
edged to have been IRIS TA Us, Son of 
D a Cratemian, who lived in the time of 
Pythagoras, ſeven Generations above Plato : Neither 
did he ſucceed in the Schoul only, but in breeding 
the Children of Pythagetes, and in the Marriage of 
Theano, for his eminent Underſtanding of his Opini- 
ons; for he is faid to have taaghe the Doftrine of Pym 
thagoras forty Years together lacking one, living, in 
all, near an hundred; he aſſigned the School to Ari- 
fteus, as being the oldeſt. 
Next him, MNESARCHUS, Son of Pytha- 


as. 
4H. deſiver'd it to BUL4CORAS, in whoſs 
time the City of Cratena was facked. 
Him ſucceeded T1DAS, a Cratowan, returning 
from Travel which be before the War, but he 
died with Grief for the nity of his Country ; 
whereas it was 2 common Thing to others, when 
they were very old, to free themſelves from the Fet- 
ters of the Body. 2 

Afterwards they took one of the Lucanians, ſaved 
by ſome to be Preſident of the School; to 
whom-came DIODORUS the an, WhO 
was taken by reaſon of the Scarcity of Men in their 
1 CLINIAS and PHIL O- 
LAUS. gt 

At Metapentum, THEORIDES and EUR. 


Hhhe' At 


.TUS. 


" * Pore perhaps read im 1 Strab, 1. 6. p. 263 ® Joſeph. contra Appion- I. 11. Jambh © ult, 
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At Tarentum, ARCHY TAS. © 

Of che external Acroaticks was Epicharmus, but not 
of the College. Coming to Syracuſe in the Time of 
the Tyranny of Hieron, he forbore publickly to pro- 
ſeſs Philoſophy ; but he reduced the Opinions of thoſe 
Men, (the Pythagoreans) into Verſe, ſportively di- 
vulging the abſtruſe Doctrines of Pythagoras. 

f the Pythagoreans it is likely that many were 
obſcure; the Names of ſuch as were eminent are 
theſe; - 


Crotonians. 
. Hyppoſftatus, Dymas, Egon, Amon, Stilins, Cleo- 
bene, Agelas, Epiſylus, Phyciadas, Ecphanius, Ti- 
mut, Buthius, Eratus, Itanaus, Phodippus, Bryas, 
Evander, Millias, Antimedon, eat, on, 


Aeylas, Onatus, Hyppoſthenes, Cleaphron, Alcmaon, 
Damocles, Milan, Metan. | 


Metapontines. 


Brontinus, Parmiſcus, Areſtadas, Leo, Damar- 
menos, Eneas, Chilas, Melifias, Arifteas, Laphaon, 


Evander, Bgefidamus, Zenocides, E emus, Art- 
fromenes, Ageſarchus, Alcias, Xenophantes, Thraſeos, 
Arytus, Epiphron, Eiriſcus, Megifteas, Leocydes, 
Thrafymides Euphemus, Proclus, Antimedes, Lacri- 
tus, Damotages, Pyrrhon, Rhexibius, Alopecus, A 


Agrigen tine. 
Empedoc les. 


Eleate. 
Pamenides. 


Tarentines. 


Philelans, Arytus, Archytas, Theoderas, Ariftip- 
pus, Lycon, Eflieus, Polemarchus, . Afteas, Cænias, 


Cleon, Eurymedon, Arceas, C N. Archippus, 
Zopyrus, Eut , Dicearchus, Philonides, Phron- © 
tidas, Lys, ns, Dinocrates, Echecrates, Pae- © 


tion, Accuſiladat, Iccus, Pificrates, Clearatus, Le- 
enteus, Phrmichus, Simicheas, Ariſtaclides, Clinias, 
Abroteles, Piſerrydus, Brias, Evander, ' Archema- 


ches, Mimnomachus, Achmonidas, Sicas, Caraphan- 


tidas. | 
* Sybarites. 
Matopus, Hi 


» Proxenus, Evanor, Deanax, 


Aenęſtius, Diocles, Empedus, Timaſius, Polemeaus, + 


Eveus, Tyrſenus. 


Parians, 


Etint, Phenecles, Dexitheus, Alcimachas, Dinar- 


2 Meton , Timaus, Timeſiana rx, Ancærus, 
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Gyptis, Xenon, Philodamus, E metes, Adicus, 
Sthenonidas , Sofiftratus , Euthymus, Tal, 
T imar 24. 4 


Poſidonians. 


Athamas , Simus, Proxenus, Cranius, 
Bathylaus, Pheede. & 2 


Lucanians. 2 
Ocellus and Ocylus (Brethren), Oreſande, C 
bus, Dardaneus, Malias. RY 


Ægeans. 


Hippomedon, T imoſthenes, Enueltbon, a 
Crito, PolyAer. 88 ' W "my 


I * 0 7 


Antecharidas, Cleaner, Eurycratus. 
Hyperborean. 


Alaris. 
Ariſtides, Demoſthenes Te „ 
riſti 45 es, ; ocrates, bytius, He 


- 11 i 0 
_ Coles. 
Sy 0 
Lebtines, Phinti 5 — | 
Samians. : 5] - 
222 drchingusy Glerggis,: Heris 


k a : a A ” | 

ws." Phliafians; '' * | _ * 
Diacla, 'Echecrates, Polynnaſtus," Pham. 
Cyrenasans. 


4 * „ & * * KH + . 
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Xenopbilas. 
. Calan 


Pribnderus, Hyppoſhhener, Buben 
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Chiloms, Daughter of Chilo the Lacedememian, 
| Theans, Wide of Brontinus the Metapontine. - 
Muya, Wife of Milo the Cretonian. 


Laſthenia of Arcadia, Daughter of Atroteles the 
T arentine. 


Echecrates, a Pllioſian 
T yrſenes of Fybaris. 


' 2 _ Daughter of ift. 


Bio of Argos. : 
) 70 Babelyma of Argos. ; 
* Siſter 4 lieu, a Lacedæmani- 
* 


In all, 15. Thus Famblichus 


— Bl, - His Syicin (Gr;” ta /Cofbodebes 
> College)- continued for 4d Generations ; for 


T be Pythagorean Women eminent, e the laßt of the Pythagoreans (whom Ari/foxents ſaw) 
 Thmicha, Wiſe of Millius the Crotonian. * were Xenophilus the Chalcidean of Thrace, and Phan- 

Philtes, Daughter of Leophron, a Cin, Siſter ton a Phliaſian; and Echecrates, and Diockes, and 
of Bindecus. Polymnneftus, who alſo were e Te They heard 
- Occelo and Eccelos of Eee. =y eee Philolaxs and Exrytus, both of- arentum. 


» 
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The Diſcipline and Dogrine of FLIES CRAS. 


8 "CHAP. I. ey Sends 
mene aulit. 5 yg avg hi Dj: 


HO RAS, .to render his, rifteel, 1 his Book of Pribigccick Philoſophy, re- 
. pable of Philoſophy, prepar'd Soo of lates, that ſuch a Diviſion as this was preſerved 

i ht ſeem in- the Pythagoreans their ineffable Secrets. 
1 ind is God; another, Man ; 
7 They eſdeemed Pythe eras in the next place to 
| tho.Gadaz as ſine good indulgent to Man- 
ind: — ng at he was Pon; ; others, 
Fyperbor can ſome, one enii which 
dwell.in the Moon ; others, one of the celeſtial Dei- 

ties, . appearing at that time in a human Shape, for 
— and: DireQioniof mortal Life, that be 
might communicate. the wholſome Illumination of 
Bektitude. and Philoſophy to martal Nature; than 
Which, a greater Good can never come, nor ſhall 


7 * * 9 - | —_ 


- 


Raaors are 1 * ebenen ee, ever come, which i given | the Gods through the 
but to ſomething n Thi they ac- Means of this hence to.this Day the 
La there is a Saying, Fr of the Aird Sn is uſed for a moſt 
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ons might 'be deduced, then they ſwore by the Te- 


trays, and calling Pythagoras, as fome God, to 
witneſs, faid, 


Ibo the Tetractys to our Souls expreſt, 
Eternal Nature's Fountain I atteſt. 


s Which Oath they uſed, as forbearing, through 
Reverence, to name him; nth; were very ſpa- 
ring in uſing the Name of 14 

So great indeed was the they bare him, 
Mr rr 
he ſaid, nor to queſtion him further concerning it; 
but they did a in all that he deliver'd, 
as if they were Oracles. And when he went abroad 
to Cities, it was reported, he went not to teach, but 
to cure. 

Hence it came to paſs, that when , 
any thing in diſpute, if they were queſtion d why it 
9 r dixit, He ſaid it; 
which He was Pythagoras. This aum ipa was a- 
mongſt them the firſt and greateſt of Doctrines, his 
Judgment being a Reaſon free from, and above all 


Examination and Cenſure. 


CHAP. II. 


The two Sorts of Auditors : and fir ff of the Exoterick, 
how he explored t 


HE Auditors of Pyzhagoras (ſuch I mean as be- 

ed to the Family) were of two Sorts, Exo- 
evich anf Bi: ths ars 
were under Probation, which if they well perſormed, 
they were admitted to be Eſetericis. For of thoſe 
who came to Pythagorss, he admitted not every one, 


but only og och firſt, en Chee; 


and * 

. Þy are ſaid. ts have: le 4 
„ — an 
the Gates of an Inn, to cuery one.1 comes to them ; 
e e 


they run into Cities, and ranſack the Gymng 
exa a Retard from —— Park 2 


Pythagoras hid much of bi, Specaber; = they who 
undir/tand 


were purely initiated * 


TTTHEES RAS. 


2. 


e or 


them. 
id of Tanalus, grieve; for - 


1 Part IX; 
riends came ts 

Ae ts ono 1 Ire 
bad made Trial and Judgment of them. Hirns, be 
quired how they did heretofore 7 7 * 3 Pa. 
rents and Friends; next, he obſe caſenable 
Laughters, and 8 Hence iſcourſe, 
Moreover, what their Inclimations were, [* whethe, 
poſſeſs'd with Paſſion and Intemperance, whether 
prone to Anger or unchaſte Deſires, or 


conten 
or ambitious, and how they behaved — 


Contention and Friendſhip.] 4. likewiſe wh 
Friends thoſe were with whom were intimate, and 


p _ 1 them, Fi to in whoſe Society 
t eat 3 & 
i: = Kr 45 £27, — 


? Moreever 


it any i riendſbip 
ance, before he had phyfiognemized the Man what 
were. his Word (faith * Agellius upon the ſame 
Occaſion) fignifieth to make Enquiry into the Man- 
vers of ſome, by ſome kind of Conjecture of the 


Wit by the Face and and by the Air 
and Habit of the whole Body. 


upon exatt Obſervation of all theſe P 
b fend em them to be chef po XZ 
s, and ding do- 


cile; Ant, . . could readily and 


— — this he called yg -rapney ; 


Roles Fam Fee, I 
Impatience, Imtemperance, Anger 


—＋ 
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But the rat, as er a 
that being in the midff ＋ 3 5 
it. Adoreover they ſaid, That they 7 A niet- by er, 
N are meaner than Statuaries 
and Chariot-maters ; for a —_— „tuen — = Wyo HE chight Seats he Foc 
make a Mercury, 1 was to and the En- 
receive that Ferm; — e frm — 
to male 2 

e d, oe which ele er e 
1 Cie. Nat. Deor. I. 2. r 1 Jamb- c. 34+ 


4 * 
1 8 


ing ſound or true, nor can perceive by what that 
222 unſound in Senſe operates, For the Mind 
(according to bim ) feeth all, and heareth all, the reſt 
are deaf and blind. . ; : 

This he performed by many Exerciſes which he 
appointed for Purification of the Mind, and for the 
Probation of ſuch as came to him, which endured 
five Years before they were admitted. 

I upon this Examination (which we declared) he 
judged any Perſon capable, be then remitted him three 
Wears to be deſpiſe making a T eft of his Conflancy and 
true Love to ing, and whether be were ſufficiently 
:nftrufted as to deſpiſe Glery, to contemn Honour, and 

like. 


He conceived it in general requiſite, that they thag 


take much Labour and „ the Acquifition 
Arts and Sciences ; and to that End he appointed for 


them ſame Torments cauteri r te be per- 
firmed by Fire and teel, none were of an 
ill Inclination would undergo. 
CHAP. Iv. 
Silence. 


ned thoſe that came to him Si- 
ears, making Trial how 
s in the moſt 


inencies ; for fu 
e 
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others, but was not allowed cither to ion, if he 
underſtood not, or to write down what he heard. 
None kept filence leſs than two Years, Apellus 
adds, T hat theſe within the time of Silence and x64 
ing were called Acouſfici. But when they had learn- 
ed theſe things, the moſt difficult of all, to hold their 
Peace, and to hear, and were now grown learned in 
Silence, which they called i 2euv Sar, then they were 
allowed to ſpeak, and to quettion, and to write what 
they heard, and what they conceived. At this time 
they were called Mathematici, from thoſe Arts which 
they then began to learn and to meditate. Thus A 
gellus, how rightly, I queſtion ; for Mathematici and 
Acouſmatici were diſtinctive Appellations of the Py- 


wholly to reſtrain the T of Words,' thoſe 
Words which the Poets call Winged * 


f 
: 


11 
His 


fi 
: 
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rance after this manner: "There being prepared and 
ſet before them all forts of delicate Food, they look- 
ed upon it a good while, and after that their Appe- 
tites were fully provoked by the Sight thereof, they 
commanded it to be taken off, [“ and given to the 
Servants] they themſelves going away without dining : 
This they did, ( faith Famblichus)” to puniſh their 
Appetite, | 
CHAT. FI 
Community of Eftates. 


N this time all that they had (that is, their whole 

Eſtate) was made common {* put together and 
made one.] They brought forth, ſaith * Agellius, 
whatſoever they had of Stock or Money, and conſti- 
tuted an inſeparable Society, as being that ancient 
Way of Aſſociation which truly is termed Kevegιe . 
This was given up to ſuch of the Diſciples as were 


appointed for that purpoſe, and were called Politici & 
Occonomici, as being Perſons fit to govern a Family, 
and to give Laws. | 


This was conformable to the Precepts of Pythage- 
ras, (as * Timeus affirms) firſt, ar 7&4 b Aras, 
All common amongſt Friends; and, hn idr, 
Friendſhip, Equality; * and, Efteem nothing your 
own. By this means* he exterminated all Propriety, 
and increaſed Community even to their laſt Poſſeſſi- 
ons, as being Cauſes of Diſſenſion and Trouble; for 
all things were common amongſt them, no Man 
had a Propriety to any thing. - ' 

But what Agellius — an inſeparable Society, is to 
be underſtood only conditionally, provided that they 
miſliked not at any time this Community; for who- 
ſoever did ſo, * took again his own Eftate, and more 
than that which he brought into the Community, and de- 
parted. - [7 | 


CHAP. VII. 
Admiſſion or Rejettion. 


e HEY who appeared worthy to participate of 
| T his Doctrines, judging by their Lives and 
Moderation,: after their five years Silence, were made 
Eſetericks, and were admitted to hear Pythagoras 
within the Screen, and to ſee him; but before that 
Time they heard him diſcourſe, being on the outſide 
of the Screen, and not ſeeing him, giving a long 
time experiment of their proper Manners by hearing 
only. But if they were rejected, they received their 
Eftate double, and a Tomb was made by the Diſci- 
ples, as if they had been dead; for ſo all that were 
about Pythagoras ſpoke of them, and'when they met 


| Lo in. Dy 9 4 
FF 


8. 10. r Jamb, c. 30+ * Ja 
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| Diedorus faith, they had an Exerciſe of Tempe- 


n amb. c. 16. " 
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them, behaved themſelves towards them, 28 if they 
had been ſome other Perſons, but the Men them. 
ſelves they ſaid were dead, | 


CHAP. VII. 


' JI] Hatſoever he diſcourſed to thoſe that ca 
Wim, be decked dither plainly on Fong 
cally. (for he had a twofold form of Teaching:) and 
of thoſe who came to him, ſoine were called Maths. 
matici, others Acouſmatici, The Mathematici were 
thoſe who learnt the fuller and more exactly elaborate 


reaſon of Science. The Acouſmettci, they who 


heard _ the chief heads of without 
more exact Explication. mY 
T bus * as there were two kinds of Philoſophy, ſo 
were there two Sorts of thoſe who ſtudied Philoſophy. 
The Acouſmatici did cotifeſs that the Mathematici 
were Pythagoreans ; but the Mathematici did not ac- 
knowledge that the Acouſmatici were Pythagoreans ; 
for they had their Le not from Pythagoras, 
but from Hippaſus ; who, ſome ſay, was of Crotana, 
others of Metapontium. 
The Philoſophy of the Acouſmatict conſiſts of Do- 
ctrines without onſtrations and Reaſons, but 
that, ſo it muſt be done, and the like, which they 
were to obſerve as ſo many divine Doctrines, and 
did eſteem thoſe amongſt them the wiſeſt, WhO 
moſt of theſe Acouſmata. Now all theſe Acouſ- 
mata were divided into three Kinds ; ſome tell, what 


ſomething is, others tell, what is moft fuch a thing ; 


the third ſort tell, what is to be done, and what nor- 
Thoſe that tell what a thing is, are of this kind, as 
what is the Iſland of the Bleſſed ? "The Sun? The 
Moon? What is the Oracle at Delphi ? The Te- 

s What is the Muſick of the Syrens? f 
Tboſe which tell what is mg, as, what is me 


juft? To ſacriſce. What is the wit? Number; 
and in the next place that which gave Names to things, 
What is the wiſeft among ft us * Medicine. What 
the moſt beautiful ? Harmony. © What the muſt 

? 3 =} the be? Beatitude. I bat the 
trueft ? . art wicked. For which (they 


Sal, = 


2 


ſay) he commended Hippadamat, a Poet of 


O Gods ? whence are you? "How ſa god? So 
O Men! whence are you? How with ill pat 
Theſe and ſuch like airs the Aceuſmata of this 
kind; for every one of theſe telleth, what is moſt. 
The fame it is with . 


. * P ET 1 f 
Agel. . 9. ?, Jumb.c. 1. 


| % Laert, 
. * Porph.p. 196. , e © 18. p. 8 | 


Part IX; 
ſeven Sages, | 
def what is moſt goc 


enquired not what is, 
; not what is. difficult, 
but what is moſt difficult, which is to know. our 
ſelves; not what is facile, but what is moſt facile, 
which is the cuſtom of Nations, Thoſe Acouſmata 
ſem to follow this kind of Wiſdom, for thoſe Sages 
were before Pythagoras. The Acouſmata which tell 
what is to be done, or what is not to be done, are thus, 
4s that we ought to beget Children, fer. we muſt leave. 
behind us ſuch as may ſerve the Gods in our room ; or, 
that we ought to put off the right Shoe firſt ; or, that 
we ought not fo go in the common Road, and the like. 
Such were the Acouſmata ; but thoſe which have moſt. 
ſaid upon them, are concerning Sacrifices, at what 
times, and after what manner they are to be per- 
formed, concerning removal from our place of Habita- 
tion, and concerning Sepulture, how we muſt bury 
the Dead, for ſome whereof there is a Reaſon given. 
As, that we ought to get Children, that we may leave 
in our Room another ſervant of the Gods. But of 0- 
thers there is no reaſon: and, in ſome, that which 
follows the Precept ſeems to be allied to the Words, 
dut in others is wholly diſtant, as, that we ought not 
to break Bread, becauſe it conduceth to judgment in 
Hell. But the Reaſons that are applied to theſe, are 
not Pythagorean, but given by ſome other who ſtu- 
died Pythagorean Learning, endeavouring to apply 
ſome probable Conjecture to them: As of the laſt 
mentioned, that Bread is not to be broken ; ſome 
fay, he who together, ought not to diſſolve. 
For anciently all Friends uſed after a barbarous man- 
ner to meet at one Loaf; others, that you muſt not 
give ſo bad an Omen, as when you are going about 
any thing, to break it off. 
But there was one Hi * an Agrinean, 2 
Pythagarean of the Acauſmatick Rank, who faid, that 
P;thagoras gave reaſons and demonſtrations of all 
theſe I hings; but becauſe they. were delivered by Tra- 
dition 3 many, and thoſe ſtill growing more 
idle, that Reaſons were taken away, and the 
Problems only leſt. Now the mathematical Pytha- 
Lereans grant all this to be true; but the occafion of 
the Difference they ſay was this: Pythagoras went 
from Jonia, and Samus, in the time of Palicrates's 
Reign, to Italy, which was then in a flouriſhing 
Condition, where the chieſeſt Perſons of the Cities 
* n r TY the moſt ancient 
e, as iſure, (becauſe they 
were taken up with publick Employ ments, fo that 
it would be very hard for them to learn Mathema- 
=_ and r diſcourſed barely, con- 
wing it did nothing advantage them, even 
a to know N 
Patients, not enquiring w hings are 
ſeribed them, nevertheleſs = in Health Bur 05 


For ais dmc, perhaps read A) · 
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the younger, who. were able to act and learn, he 
imparted by Demonſtrations and Mathematicks. 
The Mathematici profeſſed that they came from 
theſe; the Arouſmatici, from the others, chiefly from 
Hippaſus, who was one of the Pythagoreans. But 
becauſe he publiſhed {their Doctrine] and firſt wrote 
of the Sphere. af. twelye Pentagons, he died in the 
Sea as an impious Perſon, not obtaining the ſame at 


CHAP. M. 
Ho they diſpoſed the Day. 


* E ſhall next ſpeak concerning thoſe Things 
which he taught them in the Day; for, ac- 
cording to his Directions, thus did they who were 
taught by him. Theſe Men performing their morn- 
ing Walks by themſelves, and in ſuch Places where 
they might be exceeding quiet and retired, where 
were 1 and other delightſul 
Places; for they thought it was not fit they 
ſpeak with any one, till they had firft compes'd their 
Souls, and fitted their Intellect, and that fuch Quiet 
was requiſite for the Compoſure of their Intellect; 
for, as ſoon. as aroſe, to intrude the 
People, thought a tumultuous Thing. There- 
fore all the Pythagoreans ever made choice of the moſt 
ſacred Places. ; 
After their morning Walk, they came to one ano- 
ther chiefly in the Temples, or in ſome ſuch Places. 
They made uſe of theſe times for Doctrines, and 
Diſciplines, and rectifications of their Manners. - 
After they had ſtudied a while, they went to their 
morning Exerciſes; the greater part uſed to anoint 
themſelves, and run Races; the fewer, to wreſtle in 
Qrchaxds and in Groves; ſome, by throwing Sledges, 
or by grappling Hands, to make trial of their 
Streogth ; chuſing ſuch Exerciſes as they judged moſt 


convenient for 
they uſed Bread and Honey. Wine 


At Dinner 
after Meals they drunk not. The time after Dinner 
they employ'd in political Affairs, as well foreign 
as domeſtick, according to the injunction of their 
rr 
in the Aſternoons. As ſoon as the Evening came, 
tbey betook themſelves again, not ſingly, as in their 
morning Walks, but two or three walked X 
repeating the Doctrines they had learnt, and exerci- 
fing themſelves in virtuous Employ ments. Aſter 
their Walks, they uſed. Baths and Waſhing ; having 
waſhed, they met together to cat ; but they did not 
eat together more than ten Perſons. As ſoon as 
who were to come together were met, they uſed 
Libations, and Sacrifices of Meal and Frankincenſe. 
Then they went to Supper, that they might end it 


Iii 


beſore 
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before the Sun were ſet. They uſed Wine, and 
Maza, and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw 
and boiled: They likewiſe ſet before them the Fleſh 
of ſuch Beaſts as uſed to be ſacrificed, They ſeldom 
eat Broths of Fiſh, becauſe ſome of them: are, in 
ſome reſpects, very hurtful ; likewiſe (ſeldom) the 
Fleſh of ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt Mankind. 
After Supper, they offered Libations, then had Le- 
ctures: Their Cuſtom was, that the Youngeſt a- 
mongſt them ſhould read, and the Eldeſt ſhould, as 
Preſident, order what, and how he ſhould read. 
When they were to depart, he, who filled the Wine 
red forth to them in Libation; and during the 
ibation, the eldeſt of them declared theſe T hings, 
That none ſhould hurt or kill a domeſtick Plant or 
Fruit ; beſides, that ſhould ſpeak well, and 
think reverently of the Dzmons, and He- 
roes; likewiſe to think well of Parents and Bene- 
factors; to aſſiſt Law, and oppoſe Rebellion. This 
ſaid, every one departed to his Houſe. 

They wore a white and clean Garment; they 
had alſo Coverlets white and clean of Linnen, for 
they uſed not any of Skins, becauſe they approved 
not the exerciſe of Hunting. 

Theſe were the Traditions that were delivered to 
that Society of Men, partly concerning Diet, fof 
which hereafter more particularly] partly concerning 
the courſe of Life. 


at I T As 
examined their Actions Morning and 


Evening 


How they 

1 all other Actions of the day, they con- 

trivd in the Morning before they roſe, and 
examined at Night before they ſlept ; thus, by a 
twofold AQ, exerciſing the Memory. ®* They con- 
ceived that it was requiſite to retain and preſerve in 
Memory all which they ; and that Leſſons and 
Deatrines ſhould be ſo far acquired, as until they are able 
to remember what they have learnt ; for that is it which 
they ought to know, and bear in mind. For this rea- 
fon they cheriſhed Memory much, and exerciſed it, and 
took great care of it; and in Learning they gave not 
ever, until they had gatten their Leſſon per fectiy by heart. 
A Pythagorean roſe not out of Bed, before he had cal- 
led to mind the Actions of the Day paſt, which recol- 
leftion he performed in this manner : He endeavour'd 
to call to mind what he e. as ſoon as he roſe, either 
had heard, or given in charge to his Servants ; and 
what in the ſecond place, and what in the third, and 
fo on in the ſame Order. And then for his going forth, 
whom be met firſt, whom next; and what Diſcourſes 


For jualiune> perhaps read x; iyalianre. Yet Laertivs expreſly faith, that Linnen was not as yet uſed in thoſe Parts. 
c. 29- 165 
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From Jamb. reſtore Diod, in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245. reading 
4 Auſon, 


he had with the firſt, what with the ſecond 
with the third, 2 of the reft ; for 1 
to repeat in memory all that hapned throughout 
whole Day, in order as it hapned: And if at their 
up- riſing they had more leiſure, then after 
manner they endeavour'd to recollect all 7 hapned 
them for three Days before. Thus they chi * 
the Memory ; for they conceived, that » nothing 
duceth more to Science, Experience, and Rk. 
than to remember many Things. 1 
This was conſormable to the Inſtitution oſ Pytha. 
goras ; for, © He adviſed to have Regard chiefly to 
two times, that when we went to fleep, and that when 


from ſleep ; at each of theſe we ought to con- 


Vherefore he adviſed every one to r to himſel 
camt home, 2 he 7 | 


Nor ſuffer Sleep at night to cloſe thine eyes, 
Till thrice thy Acts that day thou haſt o'er-run. 


How ſlipt? what deeds? what duty left undone? 


And before they aroſe, theſe : 


As ſoon as e er thou wak'ft, in order lay 
The Actions to be done that following day. 


To this effect Auſamius hath a Pythagorical Acroa- 
„ as he terms it. 


A goed wiſe Perſon, 


£ fuch as hardly one 


2 thouſands to Apollo known, 

s own fudge firiftly himſelf ſurveys 

Nor minds the Nobles or the — Ways: 
But, like the World itſelf, is ſmooth and round, 

In all his paliſbt Frame no blemiſh found. 
„ e 

nd Capricorn the night : himſelf perpends 

In a juſt balance, that no 2 be, 
Nothing exuberant, but that all agree ; 


Within that all be ſolid, nothing by 


| £ hollow qo betray Vacuity. 
Nor ſuffer Sleep to ſeize his Eyes, before 
All Ads of that 44 Day he bath run er; 


What Things were miſt, what done in time. what 
Why here Reſpect, or Reaſon there forgot. (not; 
Why kept the worſe Opinion ? When reliev'd 
A Beggar ; why with broken Paſſion griev'd; 
What wiſh'd which had been better not deſir d; 
Why Profit before Honeſty requir'd ? 

Tf any by ſome Speech or Look 
Nature more than Diſcipline attended ? 


* Jamb. 
n 58 ge pes ul 35 g, ins BN Tag Terre? 
Idyll. 16. | 
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All Wards and Deeds thus ſearcht from morn to 
He ſorrows for the Ill, rewards the Right. . ( night, 


8 
Secreſy. ' 


=P 


Eſides the Quinquennial Silence, mwrasnls bygp- 
via, of the Pythagoreans, whilft they were Exo- 


B 


tericks, there was another, termed πτ 
a perpetual or compleat Silence, (or Secrecy) proper 


to the Exoreticks, not amongſt one another, but to- 
wards all ſuch as were not of their Society. 

The principal and moſt efficacious of their Do- 
Arines they all kept ever amongſt themſelves, as not 
to be ſpoken, with exact Echemythia towards extra- 
neous Perſons, continuing them unwritten and pre- 
ſerv'd only by Memory to their Succeſſors, to whom 
_ they deliver'd them as Myſteries of the Gods; by 
which means, nothing of Moment came abroad 
from them. W hat had been and learnt a long 
time, was only known within' the Walls; and if at 
any time there were any extraneous, and as I ma 
fay, profane Perſons amongft them, the Men ( 
commonly were the Pythagoreans termed) ſignify d 
their Meaning to one another by Symbols. | 

Hence Lyfis reproving Hipparchus, for commu- 
nicating the Di ſe to uninitiated Perſons, void of 


away the Spots that were in our Breaſts, that 
after five Years we might be made capable of his 
Diſcourſes, For as Dyers firſt waſh and wring out 
the Cloaths they intend to dye, that they may take 
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the dye ſo as that it can never be waſhed out or ta- 


ken away; in like manner, the Divine prepared 


thoſe who were inclined to Philoſophy, leſt he might 
be deceived by thoſe, of whom he hoped that 

would: prove good and honeft. For he uſed no a- 
dulterate Learning, nor the Nets wherewith many 
of the Sophiſts intangle the young Men; but he was 
Skilful in Things divine and human : Whereas they, 
under: the Pretence of his Doctrine, do many 
ſtrange Things, inveigling the young Men unbeſeem- 
ingly, and as they meet them, whereby they render 
their Auditors rough and raſh. For they infuſe free 
Theorems and Difcourſes, into Manners that are 
not free but diforder'd. As if into a deep Well full 
of Dirt and Mire, we ſhould' put clear tranſparent 
Water, it troubles the Dirt, and ſpoils the Water: 
The ſame is it as to thoſe who teach and are taught; 
for, about the Minds and Hearts of ſuch as are not 
initiated, there grows thick and tall Coverts, which 
darken all Modeſty, and Meekneſs, and Reaſon, 
hindring it from increaſing there. Hence fpring all 
Kinds of Ill, growing up, and hindring the Reaſon, 
and not ſuffering it to look out. I will firſt name 
their Mothers, Intemperance and Avarice, both ex- 
ceeding fruitful, From Intemperance fpring up un- 
lawful Luſt, and Drunkenneſs, and 
Perdition, and unnatural Pleafures, and certain ve- 
hement Appetites leading to Death and Ruin; for 


behoves there- 
re firſt, to cut away the Matter wherein theſe 
fying and freeing the Reaſon from 
plant ſomething that is 


communicated, and publickly ſet forth by Writing, 
the Pythagorick Doctrines, was expelled the School, 
and a Tomb was made for him, as if he were dead, 
according to the Cuſtom * formerly mentioned.) 

ftri were the Pythagoreans in Obſervance of this 


kl. e. 3. p-226- tl. e . p75. %% Clem. Alex, Strom-5. _ | Chap. 7, 
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The Doctrine of PYTHAGORAS. he 
nA. 1 „ 
Sciences preparative to Philoſephy. 


T HE Mind being purify'd [by, Diſcipline * 
ought to be applied to Things that ate bene- 
ficial z theſe he procured by ſome contrived 
Ways, bringing it by degrees to the ö 
of eternal incorporeal Things, which are ever in the 
ſame State; beginning orderly from the moſt minute, 
left by the Suddenneſs of the Change it ſhould be di- 
verted, and withdraw itſelf through its fo great and 
long Pravity of Nutriment. | 

To this end, he firſt uſed the mathematical Sci- 
ences, and thoſe Speculations which are intermedi- 
ate betwixt Corporeals and Incorporeals, (for they 
have a threefold Dimenſion, like Bodies, but they 
are impaſſable like Incorporeals) as Degrees of Pre- 
paration to the Contemplation of the Things that 
are; diverting, by an artificial Reaſon, the Eyes of 
the Mind from corporeal Things (which never are 

rmanent in the ſame Manner and Eſtate) never fo 
ittle to a Deſire of Aliment; means whereof, 
introducing the Contemplation of Things that are, 
he rendred Men truly happy. T his uſe he made of 
the mathematical Sciences. | 4 

Hence it was, that Zu/tin Martyr applying bim- 
ſelf to a Pythagorean, eminently learned, deſirous to 
be his Diſciple, he dem Whether he 
vers'd in Muſick, Aſtronomy, and Geometry: Or 
do you think, faith he, you may be able to under- 
ftand any thing that pertains to Beatitude, without 
havi learned theſe, which abſtrat 
from Senſibles, preparing and adapting her for her 

con 


f 
4 


long Commendation of theſe Sciences, he diſmi{s'd 
him, for that he had d himſelf ignorant of 


CHAR Ii: -.: 
Mathematicks, its Name, Parts. 


Heſe Sciences were firſt termed Mafiuere by Py- 
thagoras ©, upon Conſideration that all Mathe- 

i, (Diſcipline) is Reminiſcence, which comes not 
extrinſecally to Souls as the Phantaſies which are 
formed by ſenſible Objects in the Phantaſy ; nor are 
they an advantageous adſcitious Knowledge, like that 
which is placed in Opinion ; but it is excited from 


| ® Porph. vit. Pyth, p. 20. ®Þ, Dial. cum Tryph. . Prock in End. 2. p.139- © Procl. in Euch 2. 2. d ner 
i a Tupiay yaa 


. Barocius renders it otherwiſe, Read os & Thr xa} 


Pheznomena's, and perſected intrinſically 
gitation converted into itſelf, 7 Cs 
The whole Science of Mathematicks, the P,. 
thagoreans divided into four Parts, attributing one to 
Multitude, another to Magnitude ; and ſubdividing 
each of theſe into two. For Multitude either ſub. 
fiſts by itſelf, or is conſider d with reſpect to another: 
Magnitude either ſtands ſtill, or is moved. 4rith. 
metick contemplates Multitude in its ſelf: 2u/c4 
with reſpec to another: Geometry, actors 
nitude; Spherick, moveable. = 
Theſe © Sciences conſider not Multitude and Mag- 
nitude ſimply, but in each of theſe that which is 
determinate: For Sciences conſider this abſtracted 
from infinite, that they may not (in vain) attempt 
in each of theſe that which is infinite. When there- 
fore the wiſe Perſons ſay thus, we conceive it is not 
to be underſtood of that Multitude which is in the 
ſenſible Things themſelves, nor of that Magnitude 
which agree in er 
tion of theſe, 1 think, pertains- to „ not to 
Mathematick. But becauſe the Maker of all Things 
took Union, and Diviſion, and Identity, and Al- 
terity, and Station, and Motion to compleat the 
Soul, and framed it of theſe Kinds, as Tmæns teach- 
eth, we muſt concrive that the Intellect, 
according to the Diverſity thereof, and the Diviſion 
of Proportions and Multitude, and knowing itſelf to 
be both one and many, Numbers to itſelf, 
of them. According to the Union of Multitude ard 
Communication with itſelf, and Colligation, it ac- 


Ys 
of thoſe Circles, the Straight h 
for this Reaſon likewiſe Geometry is precedent to 
But foraſmuch as the Soul theſe Sciences, 


produced cien 
not looking on the Excitation of Ideas, which is of 
infinite Power, but upon the Boundure of that which 


Sphærick, as Station is to Motion. 


ace %. 
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i limited t in their ſeveral Kinds, therefore they ſay 
that they take infinite from Multitude and Magni- 
rude, and are converſant only about finite: For the 
Mind hath placed in herſelf all Principles both of 
Muktitude and Magnitude ; becauſe being wholly of 
like Parts within herſelf, and being one and indiviſi- 
ble, and again diviſible, and producing the World of 
Ideas, it doth participate eſſential Finiteneſs and In- 
ſniteneſs from the Things which it doth underſtand : 
But it underſtands according to that which is finite 
in them, and not according to the Infiniteneſs of its 
Life, This is the Opinion -of the Pythagoreans, 
and their Divifion of the four Sciences. Hitherto 
Proclus. 


SECT. 1: | 
Arithmetick, 


F | theſe four Methods, Which is that which 

ought neceſſarily to be learned the firſt, (viz. 
that which is by Nature pre-exiſtent to the reſt and 
chiefsſt, being as it were Principle, and Root, and 
Mother of the reſt)? Arithmetick: Not only for 
that it is pre-exiſtent before the reſt in the Intellect 
of the efficient God, as an ornative and exem 
Reaſon, according to which the Maker of the Uni- 
verſe cauſed all Things to be made out of Matter to 
its proper End, as after a Tpoxermue and 
Pattern: But alſo becauſe being naturally firſt ge- 
nerated, it together takes away the reſt with itſelf, 
but is not taken away with them. Thus Animal is 
firſt in Nature before Man: For taking away Ani- 
mal, we take away Man, but not in taking away 
Man do we take away Animal. [Of this Nicomachus 
diſcourſeth more largely. ] ; 

As concerning Arithmetick, Timæus affirms, that 

Pythagoras addifted bi chiefly to it : Stobæus, 
others, and brought i 


more copiouſly compaſed by Nicomachus. fludied 
this Science exceeds 24 þ anch ded be prefer it 6 


bove all the reft, that: he:conceived, T be ultimate good 


of Man to conſiſt in the moſt exact Science of Numbers. 


CHAP. I. 
Nene, in Kinds; the foft Kind, IntellefPual in the 
NUber is of two Kinds, the Intellectual, or 

loamaterial) and e Sciemial. The in 


5 Read Kare * Nicom. "ApS pcorInnc 
a απ — f 42 % A 
F 3 | 7122.2 
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Ctual is that ? eternal Sub/lanze of Number, which 
Pythagoeras, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Gods, 
aſſerted to be the Principle moft providential of all 
Heaven and Earth, and the Nature that is betwixt 
them. Moreover, it is the Root of divine Beings, and 
of Gods, and of Demons. This is that which he 
termed 4 the Principle, Fountain, and Rect of all 
Things; and defined it to be that which before all 
Things exiſts in the Divine Mind; from which, and 
out of which all Things are digeſted into Order, and 
remain numbred by * an indifſoluble Series. 

For all Things which are ordered in the World 
by Nature, according to an artificial Courſe in part 
and in whole, appear to be diſtinguiſh'd and adorn'd 
by Providence and the All-creating Mind, according 
to Number ; the Exemplar being eſtabliſhed by ap- 
plying (as the Reaſon of the Principle before the Im- 
ſhon of Things) the Number pre-exiſtent in the 
ntellef of God, Maker of the World, This only 
iA intellectual, and wholly immaterial, really a Sub- 
ſtance, according to which, as being the moſt exact 
artificial Reaſon, all Things are perſected, Time, 
Heaven, Motion, the Stars, and their various Revo- 


CH AP. II. | 
The other Kind of Number, Sciential ; its Prin- 
ciples. 


S Number is that which Pythagoras defines 
the E and Production into At of the ſemi- 
_ Reaſons which are in the * Monad, or a 
onads, or a Progr Multitude, beginning 
— Ac in Monad. 
t "The Pythagoreans affirmed the expoſitive Terms, 
even and odd Numbers are underſtood to be 
the Principles of [Sciential] Numbers, as of three in- 
ſenſible Things, the Triad; of four Inſenſibles, the 
Tetrad ; and fo of other Numbers. | 
They make a Difference betwixt the Monad and 
One, conceiving the Monad to be that which exiſts 
in Intellectuals; One, in Numbers [or as * Moderatus 
expreſſeth it, Monad am Numbers, One 
Things numbred, one being diviſible into 
infinite : Thus Numbers and Things numbred differ, 
as Incorporeals and Bodies] in like manner Two is a- 
Numbers. The Duad is indeterminate ; 
Monad is taken according to Equality and Meaſure, 
Duad according to Exceſs and Deſect: Mean and 
Meaſure cannot admit more and leſs, but Exceſs and 
DefeR (ſeeing that proceed to infinite) admit it; 
therefore call the Duad indeterminate, * holding 
Number to be infinite; not that Number which is 
ſeparate and incorporeal, but that which is 7 not ſe- 
W CHAP 
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CHAP. IL | 
The two Kinds of 3 Number, Odd and 
ven. 


19 {Sciential] Numbers Pythagoras aſſerted two 
Orders, one bounded, Odd; the other infinite, 
Even. * Even Number, (according to the Pythago- 
rick Definition) is that which at once admits Diviſi- 
on into the greateſt and the leaſt; into the greateſt 
Magnitudes, (for halves are the greateſt Parts) the 
leaſt in Multitude (for two is the leaſt Number) ac- 
cording to the natural Oppoſition of theſe two 
Kinds. Odd is that which cannot ſuffer this, but is 
cut into two unequals. 

> Herein the Pythagoreans differ from the Plato- 
nit, in that they hold not all Number to be infinite, 
but only the Even; for Even Number is the Cauſe of 
Section into equal Parts, which is infinite, and by its 
proper Nature generates Infinity in thoſe Things in 
which it exiſts. But it is limited by the Odd; for 
that being applied to the Even, hinders its Diſſection 
into two equal Parts. 

Odd Number is ſaid to have been found by Py- 
thagoras, and to be of Maſculine Virtue, and proper 
to the Cceleſtial Gods (* to whom they ſacrificed al- 
ways of that Number) and to be * full and perfect. 
Even, is indigent and imperfect, and Female, and * 
proper to the ſubterraneous Deities, to whom they 
facrificed Even Things. 

Moreover, whatever is generated of Odd Num- 
ber is Male, whatſoever of Even is Female; for 
Even Number is ſubject to Section and Paſſion, Odd 
is void of both, and is efficacious ; wherefore the 
call one the Male, the other the Female. 
Number which ariſeth out of the Power and Multi- 
plication of Even and Odd, is called «pperoJuavs, 
Hermapbrodite. 

This Opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived 
from Zarates, his Maſter, who call'd Duad the 
Mother of Number, Monad the Father; and there- 
fore they ſaid, that thoſe Numbers which reſemble 
Minad (viz. the Odd) are the beſt. 

Odd Numbers they called Gnomons, becauſe be- 
ing added to Squares, they keep the ſame Figures; 
ſo Gnemons do in Geometry. 


S. 
Symbolical Numbers. 


HE ' Pythagoreans (faith Maderatus of Gades, 
who learnedly compriſed their Opinions in 
eleven Books) uſing the Mathematical Sciences as 
* Euſtrat. in Ethic. 1. Serv, in Eclog. 8. 


1. 13. « Serv. in ZEned. 3. 
Theolog, * Piut. de anima procr. 
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| Degrees of Preparations to the Contemplations 


8 Serv. ad En. J- 
1 Porph. p- 203. 
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the Things that are, were ſtudiouſly addicted _ 
Buſineſs of Numbers, for this Reaſon. Seei they 
could not clearly explain the firſt Forms and Prin 
ples in Diſcourſe (thoſe being the moſt difficult to un. 
derſtand and expreſs) had recourſe to Numbers for 
the better Explication of their Doctrine, imitating 
Geometricians, and ſuch as teach to read. For az 
theſe going about to explain Letters and their Pow. 
ers, recur to Marks, ſaying, That theſe are, as it 
were, the firft Elements of Learning; neverthele 
afterwards they tell us, That they are not the Ele. 
ments, but that the true Elements are known 

them. And as the Geometricians, not being able 
to expreſs incorporeal Forms in Words, have Re- 
courſe to the Deſcription of Figures, ſaying, This 
A is a Triangle; not meaning that this which fall- 
eeth under the Sight is a Triangle, but that which 
hath the ſame Figure, and which is by the Help 
thereof, and repreſenteth the Knowledge of a Tri- 
angle to the Mind. The ſame did the Pythagoreans 
in the firſt Reaſons and Forms; for ſeeing they could 
not in Words expreſs i Forms, and firſt 
Principles, they had Recourſe to Demonſtration by 
Numbers. And thus they called the Reaſon of Uni- 
ty, and Identity, and Equality, and the Cauſe of 
amicable Conſpiration, and of Sympathy, and of the 
Conſervation of the Univerſe, which continueth ac- 
cording to the ſame, and in the fame manner, 
ONE 2 _—— — — 
united to the Parts, and conſpiri articipation 
of the firſt Cauſe. . But the — 1 — 
verſity and Inequality, and of every thing that is di- 
viſible and in Mutation, and exiſts ſometimes one 
way, ſometimes another, they called DUA4D, 
for the Nature of the Duad, in particular T hings, 
is ſuch. Theſe Reaſons are not only ing to 
the Pyt 


according 
hagoreans, and not (acknowledg'd by) others, 
but we ſee that other Philoſophers alſo have left certain 
unitive Powers, which compriſe all Things in the 
Univerſe; and am them there are certain Rea- 
ſons of Equality, Diflimilitude and Diverſity. Now 
theſe Reaſons, that the way of teaching * 
more perſpicuous, he called by the Names of Maonad 
and Duad ; but it is all one amongſt them if it be 
called biform, or æqualiſorm, or diverſiſorm. 

The ſame Reaſon is in other Numbers, - for eve- 
ry one is ranked according to ſome Powers. In the 
Nature of Things exiſts ſomething which hath Be- 
inning, Middle and End. To ſuch a Form and 
— they attributed the Number Three, . ſayings 
That whatſoever hath. a middle is triform ; ſo they 


called every thing. And if any thing be per- 


ſect, they affirm it maketh uſe of this Principle, and 


is adorned according to it ; which, 


* Nicom. Introd. Arithmet. c. 6. 
Plutarch de Hom. Poch. 


* S:mplic. in Phyf. I. 3. 


not 


« Macrob- Saturn. 


8 Anon; in Ptolem. Tert. bibl L 2. 
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they endeavour to 
ne us to the Knowledge thereof, they lead us to 
it by the Form of this Triad. The ſame in other 
Numbers. 

Theſe therefore are the Reaſons, according to 
which the ſoreſaid Numbers were placed; but theſe 
that follow are comprehended under one Form and 
Power, which they call Decad, q. Dechad, [from 
Comprehenſion. ] Wherefore they ſay, that Ten is 
i perſect Number, even the molt perfect of all Num- 
hers, comprehending in it all Difference of Numbers, 
all Reaſons, Species and P ions. For if the 
Nature of the Univerſe be defined according to the 
Reaſons and Proportions of Numbers; and that 
which is produced, and increaſed, and perfected, 
according to the Reaſons of Numbers ; and 
the Decad comprehends every Reaſon of Number, 
and every Proportion, and all Species : Why ſhould 
not Nature itſelf be termed by the Name of Ten, 
the moſt perfect Number? Hitherto Moderatus, 
Thus from the ſymbolical Uſe of Numbers pro- 
ceeded a multiplicious Variety of Names, attributed 
to them by Pythagoras and his Followers. Of which 
we ſhall ſpeak more particularly, beginning with 
the Monad. 


CHAP. V. 
The Monad. 


HE ® Monad is a Quantity, which in the De- 
creaſe of Multitude, being deprived of all Num- 
ber, receiveth Manſion and Station; for below Quan- 
tity, Monad cannot retreat. The Monad therefore 
ſeems to be ſo called, either from ſtanding, or from 
ining (wivyor) always in the ſame Condition, or 
from its ion (peorode:) from Multitude. 
To the Monad are attributed theſe Names. 

'  » Mind, (Nicomachus in Photius, and Anon. Theo- 


*. en. . _ 
Ged, becauſe it is the Beginni 8 
itſelf having neither Beginning nor ( . 
Ck WES is the Nature of one. (Porphyr. 
vit. Pyth, 


„ able, (Porpbyr. vit. Pythag,) 


 Subterraneous Barathrum, Lethe, Rigid Virgin, A.- 


las, * Sume, Pyralies, Morph. (Nicom. A- 
non. | 


T ower upiter, (Nicom.) Cu 9 ter, 
Threne of bra (Simplic.) 2 fie lt f- mo 
which the Center hath in the Univerſe, being able to 
reſtrain the general circular Motion, as if the Cuſto- 
dy of the er of all Things were conſtituted 
therein. (Procl. in Timeum. com. 4. | 

Seminal Reaſon, (Nicom.) becauſe this one only 
is one to the Retractors, and is alone, and the reſt - 
are procreated of it, and it is the only Seminary of 
all Numbers. (Mart. Capel. 7.) 

Apollo Prophet. (Nicom.) 

Prometheus, as being Author of Life. (Anon. 
Theol.) , 

Geniture, becauſe without it no Number hath Be- 
ing. (Anon. Theol.) 


Subſtance, (T heolog.) becauſe Subſtance is prima- 


** (Alex. = Met. 1. 1 

auſe ruth, Simple Exemplar, Conſlutution 3 
4 (Anon. Theolog.) w" 7 
In greater and Leſſer, Equal; in Intention and 
Remiſſion, Middle; in Multitude, Mean; (Theo- 
log.) in Time, Now, the preſent ; ( Anon. T heoleg.) 
becauſe it conſiſts in one Part of Time which is al- 
W ** (Macrob. in Somn. 1. 6.) 

Jo p, Chariot, Friend, Life, Beatitude. (Anon. 


Form, (or Species) becauſe it circumſcribes, com- 
and terminates, ( Anon.) and becauſe it 
produceth the reſt of the Effects. (Mart. Capel.) 
wpiter, ( Anon. Procl. in Tim.) becauſe he is Fa- 
ther and Head of the Gods, (Mart. Cap.) whence 
the Pythagorick Verſe: 


Hear noble Number, Sire of Gods and Men. 


Love, Concord, Piety, Friendſhip, becauſe it is ſo 
connected, that it cannot be divided into Parts. 
(Mart. Cap.) 

Davis, + N (Anon.) 

- AMnemoſyme, nym. 

Jaa, or 75 ( Plut. in Numa.) For the Na- 
ture of Monad, like YVefta, is ſeated in the midſt of 
TP and keeps that Seat, inclining to no 


Polyonymous. (Heſych.) 


CHAP. VL 
The Duad. 
HE Names of the Duad are theſe, | 
Genius, Evil, (Plut. Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) 
Darkneſs, Sinifler, Unequal, Unſtable, Move- 


| Baldneſs, 
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Boldnefs, (Nicom.) Fortitude, (Anon.) Contenti- 
on, (Plut. de Iſid. & Oſirid.) becauſe it proceeds to 
Action, and firſt ſeparates itſelf from the Monad. 

Anon.) . 

: Matter, (Nicom.) becauſe indefinite ; indetermi- 
nate Duad, proceeds from Monad as Matter. The 
Cauſe of Tumour and Diviſion. (Simplic. Phy/. 


* 

Cauſe of Diſſimilars. (Nicom.) 

Padua — xt Multitude and Monad. (Ni- 
com.) 

Equal, becauſe, in Compoſition and Permiſtion, 
this only maketh Equality. (Nicom.) Two and 
two are equal to -—_ two. Nicom.) 4 

Unequal, Defe#t, Super fluity, (Nicom.) according 
to the Motion of Matter. ( * ) 

Only Inform, Indefinite, Indeterminate, (Nicom.) 
becauſe from a Triangle and Triad, Polygones are 
aQually procreated to infinite; in Monad they exiſt 
all potencially together : But of two right Lines or 
3 is made no Figure. (Anon.) 

nly Principle of Purity, yet not even, nor 
even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly uneven. (Vi- 


com.) 

Erato, (Nicom.) becauſe through Love applyi 
itſelf to Monad, as the Species, it procreated the 
of the Effects. ( Anon.) 

Harmony, (Nicom.) 

Tolerance, (Nicom.) becauſe it firſt underwent 
Separation. (Anon.) | 

Root, but not in aft. (Nicom.) 

Feet of Fountain-abrunding Idea. (Nicom.) 

Top, Phanes. (Niccm.) 
PP. becauſe of its two equal Parts. (non. 

art, Cap.) 

I/is, Nature, Rhea, Fove's Mother, Fountain Fl 
Diftribution, Phrygia, Lydia, Dindymene, Ceres, E- 
leufſinia, (Nicom.) 

Diana, (Nicom.) becauſe the Moon takes many 
Settings from all the Rxed Stars, and becauſe ſhe is 
forked, and called Half-moon. ( Anon.) 

Love, Dittinna, Aeria, Afteria, Diſamus, Sta- 
tion, Venus, Dione, Micheia, Cythereaa, 12 
Fality, Permiſtion, Alterity, Contention, Diffidence, 
Fat, Death, (Nicom.) Impulſe. (Anon.) 

Opinion, becauſe it is true and falſe. (Anon. 4- 
lex. Aphrod. Met. 1. Philop. 1 

Motion, Generation, Mutation, Diviſion. (Anon.) 
( Meurſius reads Jraxpriors, Dijudication.) Longitude, 
(Anon.) or rather, i Longitude, (Simplic.) Aug- 
mentation, Compoſition, Communion. (Anon.) 

Misfortune, Suftentation, becauſe it firſt ſuffered 
Separation, (Anon. Martian.) Diſcord. (Plut. de 
Iſid. & Oſirid.) | 
Inpaſition, (Heſych.) 


Anon. Theolag Jambl. vit. e. 28. 


ng. It is Knowledge, which is moſt proper to 
fanding ledge, which 


Y Agel. 1. 20. | 1 a 


GORAS. 


Soul, from Motion hither and thither. Phun. 
Metaph. 1.) 

Science, for all Demonſtration, and all Credit of 
Science, and all Syllogiſm collects from ſome Thi 

ted, the Thing in Queſtion, and cafily demo 

Frateth another ; the prehenſion of which 
Things is Science. (Plut. de Plac, 1. 3.) 

Maia, (Nicom. apud Phot.) 


CHAP. VIL 
The T riad. 


HE Triad is the firſt Number, odd 
and the firſt perſect Number, and Middle, and 
Proportion. It cauſeth the Power of the Monad to 
proceed to Act and Extenſion; it is the firſt and pro- 
per Coacervation of Unities: For which Reaſon 
Pythagoras faid, Apollo gave Oracles from a Tripod; 
and he adviſed to offer Libation three Times. 
The Names of the Triad are theſe: 
Fin, Latitude, not fimply Latitude. (Simp. de 
_—_ I.) * * 
aturnia, Latona, Cornucodie, ien, Thetis, 
Harmonia, Hecate, Erana, n Fab, 
Pluto, Arctus, Helice. Not deſcending to the O- 
cean, Damatrane, Dieſcoria, Metis, Tridume, Tri- 
ton, Prgſident of the Sea, Tritagenia, Achelaus, Nactis, 
Dicpexa, ( perhaps ad %, as before, Theti) 
uretis, Crateis, a, Mariadge, Gorgania, 
Phorcia, Triſamus, Lydius. (Nicom.) 
Marriage, Friendſhip, Peace, Concord, (Nicom.) 
becauſe it collects and unites, not Similars, but Con- 
u/tice, (Nicom.) $2" | | 
rudence, Wiſdom ; becauſe Men order the pre- 
ſent, 1 and learn Experience by the 
( Anon 3 
Piety, (Anon.) Temperance, (Anatol) All Vir- 
tues depend upon this N and from it. 
It is the Mind; it is Cauſe of Wiſdom and Under- 


It is the Power and Compoſition of all Mufich, and 
much more of G _— 49. in Afire- 
nomy, and the Nature and Knowledge of Ce | 
containing and impelling it to the Production of Sub- 

P The Cube of this Number ed to 
3 lunar Circle, inaſmuch as the Moon 
goeth round her Orb in 2 1 Days, which the Number Ter- 
nio, in Greek Teas, the Triad gives in its Cube. 


CHAP. 


pit I. a PTT HAU OR AS. | 433 
„ert Vit the Tetrad: For the firſt Pyramis is in a Tetrad, the 
47 1 | Baſe is triangular ; fo that at the bottom is 3, at the 

The Tetrad. by. 1 


called the Root of all Things, and the Fountain of affirmed, the Soul of Man to conſiſt of a Tetrad.] 
N Finally, the Tetrad connects all Beings, of Ele- 

: The Tetrads are all intellectual, and have an ments, Numbers, Seaſons of the Year, Cozvous So- 
emergent Order, and (for that Reaſon) the empyreal ciety ; neither can we name any thing which depends 


preſecture; they go round about the World, as the not on the TetraQys, as its Root and Principle : for 


all. it is as we faid, the Maker and Cauſe of all thinss - 
Intelligible God, Author of celeftial and : 
8 Good. The Knowledge of theſe things was deli 


For this reaſon the word Tetradiys was 
12 RY I be 
| likewiſe, out of reſpect to 

his Name, did ſwear by the Perſon 


Oath ; who 
ſter * 
that 


in every Species of Beings depends upon 
her Ga he fell Number , From | 


* 


ither : The determinate of cated the Terrumys to | 3-102 oo 
_ he who reckon further, muſtt EE ITE [7-54 
and number a ſecond Decad; in Eternal Nature Fountain I arne, 55 
o, and ſo on, till Whe the Tetractys to our Soul d. G 
1 | __ PN ok Ws 
the fame manner, lutarch interprets this Tetrafys, (which 
\Revolation of the be | faich was alſo called nen-, World) (7 36; 
— which conſiſts of the firſt four odd Numbers, thus: 
f of: <A 54 TRICKS 119 f v1 0 ; $f f 


— 
471 


| 4:6 407 n 15 7046 


| | TheiNames of the Terrad we de:: 
of natural ect.. (Nicom) n | ers 
' Key-hreper of Nature, becauſe the univerſal Com 
ſtitution cannot be without it z to theſe Sciences it 


» 
* 


Y 
PB 


is 


F 
221 


S 


1 
1 
1 


1 


Nature of Zeolus, (Nicom.) from its various Pro- 
peity; (hen) oo oo I, | 

Hercules, I, „ neff Strong, Maſculine, In 

: Alcan, Bacches, Seritas," Mai- 

„ Digfeerns, Bari, Tu- 

1 

. * 


Nicomn.)! becauſe it bath a /efqwitertia, 
TIC T Fly > .*v 5 
other]'a Tae the Mute. (Nicym.) Werld: (Plue.) 
ſimple. of  - Body, as a Point is , 4 Line 2, 'a'Superficies 3. 
Y!1. 9021 is tin d eme Eu LMI 
.v dies * Lucian pro lap. ' Ircnaus, * Simplic. ad Phyſ. 4, 
ar, carm.  Phut, plac. phil. I. 1. c. 3. > I» qeqery ag. ſeg, Times», . 


* x 


Fo 


Zr 


5 
Fa 
; 


Ti 
1 f 


(Anon.) 


„ Hierod. 


K k E Saul, 


„„ 1 


2 Et. * av a ow. ug 
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p becauſe it canſifs of Mind, Science, 
1 Senſe. (Plut. Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) ” 


Ph Prong, a b « Body, (Singh 4. 4. 
Num 


FF | 

. Juſtice, The Property of Juſtice is Compenſati- 
1 Equality. This Tall is the farſt evenly 
even; and whatſoever is the firſt in any kind, is moſt 
that. thing. This, they ſaid, was the Letrad, be- 


rate, it is divided into Equals, and is 


itſelf = (Alex. Apbrod. Metapb. 5.) 


C H A ff IX. 
The Pentad, 


1 PHE Pentad is the firſt Complexion of both 


kinds of Number, even and odd, two and 
three. Its Names theſe : We. EE, 1 
Element, Ether, is free 2 Diſturbances of 
8 a | RG 
was ſeparated threefold, into the Identity of its Sphere, 
moving circularly, and ingenerating Light. ( Anan. ) 
Juſlice, (Nicom.) becauſe it divides 10 into two 
equal Parts. Ne | 
The lraft and top of Liveliboed. (Nicom.) 


- Nemeſis, (Nicom. ) becauſe it diftributes conveni- |, 


ently Celeftial, Divine, and Natural Elements. (4+ 


, (Nicom.) not only as bei 
— 2 that 2 in 


Firm Axis. (Nicom.) 


. 


with the Heart. (Aan. a 


_ , Providence, becauſe it makes Unequalh equal. ( 
| | 3 a \ 


{Phet. de An. e Tim.) 
Neture, becauſe multiply” 


d by itſelf, it returns in- 
10 itſelf, For as Nature receiving Wheat in Seed, and 


| 7 Tes, n & 44) © | 


the half . 


r implying the fifth Edence. (4- | 
| Kaptions, Cardial, (Nicom.) from Similitude | 


PYTHAGORAS. Part IX. 


Mladen werte the Bine Fad of he whe 
utation Beginning ; whilſt 
Numbers multiply in themſelves 2 ys 
end in other Numbers, only 5 and 6 multiply by 
themſelves, repreſent, and retain themſelves, (Plut 
This Number reguaents all Geri and nh 

reprelents all ſuperior and inferi 
Beings; for it is either the ſupreme 1 
Mind born of God, wherein are contained the Spe- 
cies of all things, or the Soul of the World, which 1 
the Fountain of all Souls, or Celeſtials, down to us. 
or it is Terreftial Nature, and ſo the Pentad is repleat 
with all things. (Macrob. in Somn, Scip. 1,6.) 


Tim. Theon. Smyrn. c. 43. 
Meri, Nicom. Anon 'Azpierts, (Nicom. 
Ateleia, (Nicom.) an epithet of Minerva } 
Ex Arten, (Nicom.) 
were Coanonony, | eu , Cuſtody, (Nicom.) becauſe the Stars 
(Anon. Theol.) | which guard the Univerſe are even. (Anon.) 
Trieditis, from the Nature Dc, Tritegenia, Thevaiax, AAA. 


| cauſe the Hexad firſt aſſumes the three Motions of IT even, lasers, OA 8 
cu ub, being divided into two Parts, each of which „ Ofiris, Dream, Voice, 
is on each fide. (Anon.) 7 Auſe, Judgment, Adraftia. (Anon.) 
auxterla, the Diſtribution of all Time, of things Tei, leading to the End ; (Anon.) becauſe 
above the Earth and under the Earth, which is done by it all are led to the End. (Philo, de Mund. opif.) 


(Nicom.) becauſe it hath a Triad on 


, the Muſe; (Nicom.) becauſe of the Har- 
of the reſt. (Auoa. )))) 4 


i . 6-1 „ee 
l. (Macrech. in Somn. Sip, 1. 5.) . 
CHAP. XI. 
8 
ber. Its Names, theſe: 5 


* | 13. © 4 


— 


held da Heise; becauſe Number hath nothi 
* He all beyond it, rn 


| 
| 


becauſe it ſuffers no Number to out- 


the ſeventh. | go it, and juſtly, being a perſe>Ternary. 
— — — Tue fan} 


Hain, (Nicom. Anon.) becauſe it doth not permit 

the conſent of Number to be diſperſed beyond it, but 

collects it. (Anon.) | | tro Stn 
'Arcetcbe, becauſe of the revolution to Monad. 


onen, becauſe it is the fuſt odd Friangle, 
Vulcan, becauſe to it, as Conflature and Relation; : 
there & no return. (Anon.) We 

Juno, becauſe the ſphere of the Aix bath the ninth 


*, 
- 


Ek 2 Sifter 
4uC o E 

* 

TT 344 #4: @S S & * 


24.4 > - ce . = * 


of the Father of all, Monad. (Anon. Chalcid. in 
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:  Sifter and Wife | to Fupiter, from Conjunction 
with Unity. (Anon) . 2 009 7 ff + 
EzA ©, becauſe there is no Shooting beyond 
it. (Anon.) . 
can, Nyſſeis, Agyica, Emnalios, Agelia, Tri- 
tegegemia, Suada, Curetis, Preſerpina, Hyperion, 
T erpficere the Muſe, ¶ Nicom. Anon.) gef 


. Txaiogogye TN,, becauſe nine Months complet 
© PI © 2 WO ISTH 


the Infant. 
CHAP. XIV, 
TEN, according to the Pythagoreans, is the 
greateſt Number, as well for that it is the 
Tetractys, as that it comprebends all Arithmetical 


and harmonical Proportions. * Pythagoras ſaid, that 
Ten.is the nature of Number: Becauſe all Nations 


prehends within itſelf all the Nature of even and 


| ear. AN. 
Divination by Numbers, 


k 0. 641 ite; Bt 111724 | 
roa the near Afﬀnity which 


not practiſed by himſelf only, but communicated to 


his Diſciples, as is manifeſt from 
cites this Fragment of the 
aſcribed to him: Concern 


Greeks, and Barbarians, reckon to it; and when ſat 


they arrive at it, return to the Monad. 


Wirld ; becauſe according to the Decad, all 


- 


2 od wang G. Wart 


all Forms; (Philop. Metaph- 1.) for the ſame Reaſon 
termed alſo „(Anon. ) | ELITE 
erm of Number, as Heaven the receptaele of. all 
ings.'({Anon.) The Decad being a perſect Number, 
the Pythagoreans defired to apply to it thoſe things 
which are contained in Heaven, where finding but 9, 
(the Orbs, the ſeven Planets, and the Heaven of fixed 
Stars, with the Earth) they added an Antichthon, 
(another Earth oppoſite to this) and made Ten ; 
by this means they accommodated them to the De- 


(Nicom.) | 
Power, (Nicom.) from the command it hath over 
all other Numbers. (Anon. : 
Faith, Neceſſity. (Anon. 2 
Atlas; for as Atlas is fabled to ſuſtain Heaven 


ſquare, becauſe made of the firſt four N 
.of 
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| 4 nicks who begin from Senſe, but 
4m. ind dog toy» ö Cs, are 2 2 
Sorts are termed by a general Name, Muficians. 


CHAP I. 

very inconſtantly, Veice, its Kinds. 
T ' OF human Voice, 2 
What ancient Authors gorean School, ſaid „that there are (as of one 


ex two Species One 44 named 
ontinuous, other Dia t intermiſſi ve 
ieſelf, which () Trithemius and others acknowledge framing Appellations from the — ow — 
to be an invention of later Times. ? to each. The Diaſtematick they conceived to be 
that which is ſung, and reſts upon every Note, and 
'SECT. II. manifeſts the Mutation which 'is in all its Parts, 
22 Te HAN ney which is inconfuſed, and divided, and disjoined, by 
"=. * the Magnitudes which are in the ſeveral Sounds, as 

coacerved, but not commixt ; tt 


ai oe own, mann for if a Man uſe it 
T or © | not after this manner, he's not ſaid to ſing, but to 

is his chieſeſt Work. according to Mufick and Medi- k. 

cine, to reconcile Enmities. 2 . F 

conſiſts the agreement of al} Things, which we diſcourſe one to another, and read, 

of the Univerſe: For, what ' i — | i 
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— by Reaſon, ae Yen 
r not crediting 

| LIES 


Fol Couttile, Eltard- 


one to another, 
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Reaſons and Theorems of Canonick. 
ment therefore ſeems to be rather denominated from 
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degrees, which firſt of all may be 
rceived by the Ear, we make the beginning 
lace which muſical Voice requireth. 


F 


th 
CHAP. II. which 
Firſt Muſick in the Planets. the H. 
| to the 
HE names of Sounds in all probability, were | 
T derived from the ſeven Stars, which move tre: being i — 
: * 
cumagi . 

cauſe a Saund ; for Air being ſtru mY — 
tion of the Blot, ſends forth a Noiſe ; Nature herſelf Li betwixt 

conſtraining that the violent collifuon of two Bodies Venus | 


end in Sound. 
Now, (fay the P 


iS 


eans) all Bodies which 


ing to . and fi 

Es Gam cnc achon. bs the itude from Vm to 
Mar: i the 
Ranch : For 
peter ack gef. 

—＋ f 
my _ 
Mood, in the reſt the 

like. [11.1 hoe Ain 2 
8 3 wh ſeven Planets, and the 
every one is called 3g, as void of cden, Station; that which is above us, 
and a: der, always in courſe, whence God and | a 


Ather are called © 


and 4.087. 


} Aoreover, the Saumd which is made by firiking the 
Air, induceth into the Ear i and 


cal, or barſh and diſcordant: for, tf a certain | } 03 4 
vation of numbers moderate the Blow, it effetts a H 12:32) yen 443 on 1: 
momy conſonant to itſelf ; but if it he temerariaus, not go- AFP. II. 
verned by Meafures, there a troubled unplea- "1 RATES... 
fant Noiſe which offends the Ear. Now in Heaven „ Oe | 
nothing 1s produced caſually, nothing temerarious, but Sh 1 „ aontihal wine 
all things there proceed according to divine Rules, and Nq of all; let the a 
ſettled Proportions ; whence irrefragebly is inferr d, 7 being zeſell compared 
that the Scunds which proceed 228 the to the only. 2 diatuſſa- 
cœrigſlial Spkeres, are m For rily ron the Neate nnd te e 
proceeds from Mation, and the Proportion which is in but ner Variety, | dhe two 
all divine Things couſeth the harmony of this Sound. Ext | other, 
T bis Pythagoras fir/t of all the Greeks concerved in his that is to ich coſt 
Mind; and underſtood that the Spheres, fone: ſiſta in. a do Aach 2s it 
thing concordunt, becauſe of the neceſſity of Proportion, could, not de added ap 
which never forſakes carleſtial Being. + eighth Sound, x Meſc and 
From the motion of Saturn, which is the bigh- Parameſe, whole Tone, 
eſt and furtheſt from us, the graveſt ſound in the and from ha 
1 Nicom. Harm... 3. .* Macrob. in Sogn. Scip- 2- p- 83-,,  * Nicom. NA. ibid. „r. 
Plia. 1. 2. , 22. - - Þ. 21, ' © Nico. C. $. 8 Heptachord of Teuachords, which bring * 
ln db, tad e e nnn | | 
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anſwerable ſcrewing of the Making uſe of 
this Foundation, as an infallible he extended the 
Experiment to many Kinds of Inftruments, . 5 
bals, Pipes, Flutes, Monochords, Tri the 
lke ; and he found, that this made 
Numbers was conſonant without Variation in all. 
That Sound which proceeded from the Number fix, 
he named Hypate; that which from the Number 
eight, Moe, being itertia to the other; that 
from nine, Parameſe, being a Tone ſharper than 
the Meſe, viz. Seſquioctava; that from twelve, 
Neate. And ſupplying the middle Spaces according 
to the Diatonick Kind, with proportionable Sounds, 
er 
rs Duple, Seſquialtera, Seſquitertia, and if- 
ference of theſe two laſt) Seſquioctava. 
Thus he found the Progreſs by a natural Neceſſity, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt, ing to the Dia- 
tonical Kind; from which again he did declare the 
Chromatick and Enarmonick Kinds. 


CHAP. V. 


The Divi the Di ac to the Dia- 
. 


THIS Diatonick Kind ſeems naturally to have 
theſe and P Hemitone, Tone 
and Tone, (half Note, whole Note, and whole 
Note.) This is the Syſtem Diateſſeron, conſiſting 


of two Tones, and that which is called a Hemitonez; \ 


and then another Tone being inſerted, Diapente is 
made, being a Syſtem of three Tones and a Hemi- 
tone. Then in order, after this there being another 
Hemitone, Tone and Tone, they make 
Diateſſeron, that is to ſay, another Seſquitertia. 80 
that in the antienter hord, all. fourths from 
the loweſt, ſound a Diateſſeron ane to another, 
Hemitone taking the firſt, ſecond, and third Place, 


or disjointly of two Tetrachords, ſeparated from one 
another by a Tone, the Proceſſion will begin from 
the loweſt, fo that every fifth Sound will make Dia- 
pente, the Hemitane paſſing into four Places, the 
firſt, the ſecond, the third, and the fourth. | 


onA. 
The Canm of the Menechard. 


e DYthagoras, as Timzus ſaith, found out the Ca- 
non of ane Chord, that is, the Rule of the Mo- 


nochord. * Ariſtides relates, that a little before he 


f De MuGca, l. 3. © Vit.Pyth » 
= Jambl. vit. Pyth. e. 10 : 


* Laert. 11. 


chord, and that either jointly of two Tetrachords, 


i 


"Part IN; 
died, he exhorted his Friends to play on the 34 | 
thereby i which irs dee 


wards taken away by Si — = 
moon 2 

gated the Canon to himfſelf, and publithed n a b. 
own. | 


, The Divifien of the Canon, faith Them, is may; 


alſo followeth) to 27. Nicomachus mentions, as in- 
1 Treatiſe of Nack. 


and Pitics, 

Kind oſ De- 
5 Soſtneſſes, 
and I ing and 


i} 
i 
15 
f 


And at Night to ſleep, be 
delivered them Troubles of 
the Day, and of beit 


of the Night, from Faintneſs and Sluggiſhneſs, 


certain proper Songs, either {et to the Lute, or ſome CHAP. VI, 

high Voice. As for himſelf, he never played on Medicine by Mufick. 

Inſtrument, or any thing, q key oy it within | 5 

bim; and by an unconceivable Kind of Divinity, be Di , | 3 
se be Lan and M 1 * P hagoras conceived, that Muſick conduced 


; | much to Health, if uſed appoſitely; 
World, which he alone did underſtand ; and under- re 
fanding the univerſal Harmony and Conſent of the perfunQorily. This be called Medicine 3, 14 
Spheres, and thoſe Stars that move in them, whi 
makes a more full and excellent Muſick than Mor- 


tak by reaſon of their Motion, which of unequal dif- 


＋ 


that to himſelf only of all upon the Earth, 
telligible and audible, the univerſal Sounds, 


if 
1 


: 
- 
Te 
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was y] to 
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be benefited parted, the 
"xp =o 
Sun by reaſon Made, of 
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"ng this was one in Thing ags fublimeft hills, 


His Mind with all the Wealth ? 4. 

A Tre eee w bis Sword e Anchi- 

| Were on udgment. 
| are, _ 12-3 condemned his ae ä 


\ Homer » 
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young Man from the Crime of Murther ; who young Men being drunk, and irritated by the 
om thenc 2 of 3 Flutes, EIS broken the Door —— 
t Dr paper play a Spe 


Matron's Houſe, he bad the 
Mereover, the whole School of Pythagoras made diack Tune ; which as ſoon as ſhe did, therr raging Pe. 
that which is called %dpmos, and evraguey i, and the Mead, and 
ined, by certain V, 4 ſuitable thereto, and proper tes 

eftions, pr ofitably diverting the 


againſt the contr 
88 i/poſttions of the Mind. Fer when 
they went to bed, refigned t ves to reft, they 


purified their Minds the Tr and buſy Noiſes to play a Dorick Air; wherewith they were fo hg 
the Day, by 1 and proper —— to TI that they threw away their — 
render'd their Sleeps pleaſant and quiet, and little and went home b | 
troubled with Dreams, and theſe Dreams which they That, Eumim and Morning, they uſed Mufich 1 
had were goed. In the Morning, when they aroſe from their Minds, is affirmed by many others. 
the common Relief of Sleep, they expelled Drawſineſs * Quantilian : It was the Cuflem of the Pythagorears, 
and $lepineſs of the Head with other Songs. as ſoon as they waked, to excitate ther Saul with 
Sometimes alſo, without 2 Ver — — Lute, - they mught he — for ASin 
pelled ectons iſeaſes, reduced t ore went to fo 
Sich 4A. Loney 736, ＋ oli them. And Fiuench: The of 
from bence it is probable that the ward Epode came to 


be Aſter this manner, Pythagoras inflituted 
mol prof % Co ar of Manners and Le yr 


Y 
1 ted. 
1 poſitions, 


L. Merion 
lated all 


ary, to purify the irrational Impulfrons of the 
Songs ta the Lute. ' 

That he made ufc of Homer and Heſiod for Recti- 
fication of the Mind, is thus related by * Porphyrizs : 
2 
ſong his Soul to N fon 6 ous 
Thales. He likewiſe furg ſome Verſes of Homer 
ood Heſiod, whereby the ſeemed to. be render 
IC ew of the Man is confirmed by 

he Story young is 
1 Ammonius, „ 


8 


* Lib. x4. e. 23. 
the Life of Thais, - . 7? 


N 7 * 
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acute-angled Triangle 
CHAP. I. viſions into infinite; a 


s Print, Line, Super ficies, and Solid. 


rangular Figures, the Pyr id 
uare chiefly repreſentesh he Lale Ee, 
or Reg, 977 0 agent, 

; ide mitate nizes Ys 


9929 2 4 
e of a 8 
; for 


hich 
and give an adventitous Angle and Conjunction 
them. Wich reaſon therefore did Philolaxs 


barer 
2 


Sign, being humid and Mt. All theſe differ in 


» Aga 


ov» 27 : F - * a 2 - l $ hy 
; EP *4 p - . * a 1 L I | 2 : the 
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Fribed, there is 
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2 which are made of the Sides containing the 


5 This Theorem Pytho as found out; and by 
it ſhewed how to make a Gnomon or Square (which 
the Carpenters cannot do without much difficulty 
and uncertainty) not mechanically, but according to 
Rule ; for if we take three Rulers, one of them be- 
ing three foot long, the Second four foot, the Third 
five foot, and put theſe three fo together that they 


touch one another at the ends in a Triangle, they out 


make a perfe&t Square: Now if to each of theſe Ru- 
lers be adſeribed a Square, that which confiſted of 
three foot will have 9 ; that which of 4, will have 
x6 ; that which of 5, will have 25. Þ that how 
many feet the Area's of the two leſſer Squares of 
three and four make, ſo many will the Square of 5 

* Apolloderus the Lagi iel, and others, relate, 
that pen the invention this Theorem, Pythagoras 


ſacrificed a Hecatemb * to the Muſes, in confirma- Pi 


tion whereof they alledge this Epigram ; 


That noble Scheme Pythagoras devis' 
Fo wich 6 Eee fe,” 


y Plutarch faith, it was only an Ox; and even 
that is queſtioned by · Cicero, as inconfiſtent with 


his Doctrine, which forbad bloody Sacrifices. The 


more accurate therefore (faith * Porphyrius ) ſay, be 
facrificed an Os Flowers z Or, as * 
Nazianzen, of Clay. 
= > Plutarch doubts, whetdr i were for the 
Invention of the forementioned that 
thagoras facrificed an Ox, or for the Problem 2 
cerning the Area of a Parabole.. Indeed, the appli- 
cation of Spaces or Figures, to Lines, is, as Eudemus 
his followers, an imvention of the 
Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleipfis. 
the later Writers taking theſe Names, transferr'd them 
on conical Lines, calling one Ko women Au 2 


another Elleipfis ; 
ca, 4 = 


_ Perſons 4 He 
Names t 
nate right Line. N right Line being pro- 
Ns, the Space given is wholly adequate to the”. 

then, they ſay, the Space n ora; (regs 
aur); but when you make t the Spac —— 
a5 that of the right Lins, — : ſay, it exceed ; 
(ue) but when left, ſo as the Space being 45 
ſome part of the right beyond it, 
then it falls rt (uriunew). Ih. this Senſe Euclid 


8 lib. 1. LS 44+. and Hyperbole and M 
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C HAP. II. | 
eee 


W as to 1 An han, 
Pythagoras reaſoned curiouſly and ſubtilly, in 2 
— collecting the extraordinary Stature 


n 
the 

for B  SESEaT, 

World, both Here 


Ex 


and Ea 


8 Writer ofthe Like of Py | 
afirms, ae IR — ko ep mana 
ven, thereof 


_ — the 


fas it 5 ere be- Fpicur, Nat. | 
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* Laertius, who faith Philolaus was the firſt that 
conceived the Earth.te-have a circular Motion, ſeems 
2 more, than that be firſt committed 


the midff Led. 5 Lans. 
D. ut 
r 
meaning w 
ſeated in the midſt of the Univerſe, immoveable, 
about which theiother parts of che World aremoved. 


# 
FT 


that Pine in his 


Fler j 
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about a Lear; 
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Phenomenon} in. one ; 7 a8 
Sun, [or to ſpeak mere exattly,; My in three 
Months, Venn in — as being nent 
the Earth ſooneſt, in a MO mb. 

According to this Incquality, appears the motion 
of the Planets to our fight, by reafon-that the Eye 
is out of the center of the: Orb: ut in the hole 
courſe of Aſtronomy ſaib Gin) are ſuppoſed 
the motions: of the n, and five Planets, 
equal and circular, contrary: thaaliurnal Revolu- 
tion of the World. © A he Pyibagereans firit apply- 
ing themſelves to cheſe Diſquiſitions, 
lar and equal motions of the Sun, the Moon, and 
the ſtve Planzts; ſor they: admitted: notiſuch irregu- 
larity in eternal and divine Bodies, that ſometimes 
they id move ſwiſter, ſometimes awer, and 
ſomtrtinees and ſtiil, as the! fag Points in the 
Pane: Neither in any ſober, welbhtempered Per- 
ſon could we admit ſuch irregularity of Pace. In- 
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Ahich the narrow. paſſage af 
to eon v e. For, as Hug that the 
largeſt circumference of. tbe a ia 25 2000 h,) 
ſo Pythagaras declatad dom many Stadia there a 
betwixt the Earth and every Star. In this meaſum 
of the World, we are toanderfiand- the Jtalick Ste- 
dz, :which conſiſts af 645 Fert; bene age 
ect, che! Fyabiab of g. From the [there- 
ifore e the Moon, P 200 be about 


© © : ne x 
„ nt * Dina 1214 
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ac m dnt Nx Sonni cl © tt 81% 64% 046056) 4 
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Proportion] is a Tone; from the Moon to 
Go Pe N he e 
emitone ; from thence to P which 
js the Star Jus, almoſt as much, that is, another 
- from thence to the Sun twice as much, 
and à half. "Thus the Sun is di- 


n 


Hy 


Fi 


val as . 4 

Tae; from thence to Jupiter, who is called d., 
kalf as much, which makes a Flemitene ; from thence 
to the ſupream Heaven, where the Sens are a Ham- 


; 


4) 


41 
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Ti 
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ene, alternately 
emulating both the Sun and Moon. For, prevent; 
7 Lib. 2. fr. 8. 


© Lib. 9. . 21, 22. 
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1 5 de n Mae, Din, Pre, l. 
12x with Kao A . 3 . | 
7 en n 2 
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5 — | * not 
7 ul 05 which which (ic 
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— hn Ling 
ve Can 
of x Science Which is nat. But rather. about chat 
which is converſant about thoſe which pro- 
bles, perly are, and continue always the fame, and li 
themſelves, and co-exiſt always with a true Appella- 


tion. Upon a Lg KALE followeth wr 


$3.44, +. £ 


1 ue eee 
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Which indeed ate not. No is the 


d Thing whe a, Ju of tht which 
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— — u FR (aich 9 the, and the 


of Univerſals: For, as Frehita 
7 — 2 8 


know LDnivrrſal: well, will plainly ſee 
lars are. _—_ that are, ety 

one kind only ad Gly, „ but of many various Firſt therefore a Man muſt be made good, then 
Kinds, * ncorporeals, whoſe Appel. God: Good the Civil Virtues render 4 Man, but the 
lation is - , Things: that are. Sciences ee the” Dietze Virtue divinity, 
Things, ſubject to Senſe, are' thoſe which are by But to thoſe who aſcend, the leſſer Thi hings rt. 
Participation of thoſe that are. Concerning all theſe, | 
he delivered moſt Sciences, leaving nothing 
unexcuſſed, and delivered alſo to Men the common 


of the 
is 


2 Se "and 


—_— to the Method of the Fel rere, pre- 
cedes the Theoretick. The Reaſon receive thus ex- 

—_ t Hieracles. 
2 Parry ation and Perſectian bu- 


a 
Purification — L ationalitfand” the IE — 3 n ; 
prog r_— Frey f — from the Recovery of its armony of "4 World : That the — 


„ 7 it 15 the drvine 

lance. "Lira and 3 - Le 4 
e, that taking away s (right- 

515 at tang ee) Exc of 1 

Hut are laid down the In ons of Preflick Vir- cot 

the Irrationality which is in 


to i 
For A 


2 2 = 4 , N. 27 A 
ch is pure. Practict Ph a 
irtue ; . Truth. Ai in eve go 


2 erſes (of Pythagoras) we find the Practicl Phi 
Faſo 4. human Virtue,” but the Theoretick celcbra- 


* ; diol Vi „ Then 
civil Virtue. * * Trans Pub th 
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* 17 . be . A 
rr CES ſilent, or to ſpeak things 

1. It is better to throw a Stone at random, than an 

Prodiick Philoſophy, it Parts ; and firf of Padeu- idle Word. 


radtick Philoſophy frame 6s fore teen the Shave 
Piet of Pptbagurias —— that he 
firſt undertook to diſcourſe concerning Virtue ; That 
Secrates is generally eſteemed the Author thereof, 
perhaps is only becauſe, as Ariſtotlt adds, coming af- 
ter him be diſcourſed better and more fully there- 
upon. | Is: 4 


To this Part of Phi y alludes * this Sentence 
of Pythagoras;” That the Diſcourſe of that Philoſo- 
pher is vain, by which no Paſſion of a Man is heal- 
ed; for as there is no Benefit of Medicine, if it ex- 
pel not Diſeaſes out of Bodies, ſo neither of Philoſo- 
phy, if it expel not ill out of the Soul. 
Virtues being of two kinds, private, which re- 
ſpect ourſelves, and public, which have Reference to 
others; Pythagoras ſeems to have the 
firſt under Paedeutich, the ſecond under Paliticlł. 
» Laertins affirms he writ three T reatiſes, Pædeutict, 
Palitick, Phyfick. The Heads of Pedextich, accord- 
ing to the general Recapitulation of amblichus, 
ſeem to have been theſe, Inf itutian, Silence, Abſti- 


xexce from Fleſh, Fortitude, Temperance, Sagacity 


21 


mity, Fortitude ; theſe no Tempeſt This 
s the Law of God, that Virtue only: is ſolid; all 
ele are but trifles; ld 1 ew 9 4 
7 To take away Bitterneſs from Wormwood, and 
* Endeavour not to conceal thy Faults with Words, 
but to mend them by Reproof; _ - | 
* It is not o to offend, 


» As the Sickneſs of the 


, . 


| 4 1 


* 


as not to reprove/ an | 


u not healed ; ſo the Soul cheriſ in its Ways, or 


* Comprehend not few things in many W 
but many things infew Was 7 
- © We muſt faithfully reſtore to him that entruſts 
ER not only of Money, but of 

Of Opinion, the Pythagoreans ſaid thus: It is 
the Part of a Man void oſ underſtanding, to adhere 
to all Mens Opinions, eſpecially to that which is 
maintained by the greateſt N : for to conceive 
2 it only belongs to 

nowing, who are not many: this Power there- 
fore extends not to many. On the other fide, it is 
no leſs Madneſs to contemn all Conception and Opi- 
nion. Such a Perſon muſt be unlearned and unrecti- 
fable ; for it is neceſſary, that he who is ignorant 
learn thoſe things whereof he is ignorant ; and that 
he who learneth, addict and himſelf to his 
Teacher. In a word, they ſaid, It is neceſſary that 


ſuch young Men as would be preſerved, ſhould addict 
themſclves'to the Conceptions and Opinions of their 


Elders, and ſuch as lead a good Liſe, 
Now in the whole Courſe of human Life, there 
are certain diſtin Ages, which are not temerariouſly 


2 . „* leſs . 
and. Fortitude, 
Youth, when 
þ - Youth i 
ly Eftate. „ is 
—— is 
ſtain when 
they come hs, .mo! their 
own Management, 8 3 Where- 
as at that Age they are ſubject of Vices, 
Order, L the 
Vier outh. 


+27 
by 


: 


4 


reſt, 
Citizen 
: ſoon 
neſs. . 
Stol i ' T Stob, 
hd 7 Sb. 36% „ Porph. 


Sickneſs ; from the Soul, Ignorante-; from 


. ſettled” Confidence, * 99 In the next place, to diſcern hat. is oonvenient and 
3 c beneficial, it requireth a more ann.» 
» 1 emperanee 


- the Light of the Soul clear from Paſſion. As to/thit which is called Defre, they -faid-thus: 


Fre ig e nan, abtcd fe dee ed fee. See Hom, in Plal- 3xiz- py» 23 
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They affirm, That often have enquir'd and URN ARTIN who ſerves P 
— for what rat ae give any 5) ood at _— 4h pms 445 — * = 

ſet times, and moderately ; the ordinary wer is, 0 is free command him 
That Order and Moderation are good: their Con- * The Labour of Continence precedes all — 
traries, Diſorder and Immoderateneſs, ill; as is ma- 2 

nifeſt, in as much as to be a Glutton, or a Drunkard, ' To poſſes Continence is the beſt Strength ang 
is eſteemed a great t Reproach. For if none of theſe 

were uſeful and beneficial to us when we arrive at Tea than to l. 
Man's Eftate, it were needleſs to accuſtom ourſelves, temperance. | 

whilſt Children, to ſuch Order. It is the ſame in * He fd, hat Drunkennef is 3 hel- Madnes 
other Habits. We ſee it manifeſt alſo in all other or, that it is the Study of Madneſs; or, ws: 

Kinds of living Creatures, which are taught by Man that it is the Canker of the Flowee of the Ming 
from the very Beginning, as Whelps, and the like, 7 The Voice of the Fleſtr is, No Hunger, no 
thoſe things which they are requir'd to praiſe when Thirſt, no Cold. 

they are come to full Growth. Thus Famblichus. e e ol! Mew tv Gi Amibiaa na 
Of Silence, Ab/tinence, and the whole Courſe of his Vain-glory, becauſe theſe 
Inſtitution, we have formerly treated. 


CHAP. IL 
Pertitude. 
Tie geg Argument of the Hiper. 


for that they fully perſuaded 
themſelves, that ＋ all human Chances, 


oh 7 judge tobe you alth? 
ulgar is an ill. by of ll re gs *. ts 


1 L Fra. 4555 their Diſpraiſe. 
72 ts fir 3 Protection amd Station of 


2 7 be of Canmand of OR Oy 


AF... - _ Oo . 
Temperance and Contineace.. * exerciſing and eating; * This Ade (eg he) wile 
ceaſe do mate a firifter Prin for . 
HE ofien uſed this Apophthegra to all his Audi Tue Pythag | 

tors, whether many or-few:: He n avoid -th | 
with our utmoſt Endgavour, and. amputate with | Fixe | ; 

and Sword, and by all - other means, from- the Body, nd dreies into Sin, as this — Un :general, - 
the Bly, it-ſcems, they endeavour'd not to do anything which 
Luxury; from a City, Sedition ; from-a-Family, D. might tend to Pleaſure, this Scope being ſur the molt 
cord; from all thirigs, Exceſs. part undecent and burtful;z but that they ſhould aim 
» Ir is better to live lying on the Ground: witha N 


is the of the Soul; nit ment. 


„To ſerve Paſſions is more grievous than to ferve Dein is ace Lengullion arid Appetawobtts bouk ut 
Tyrants. ther 


+ Jamb, c. 32- 2. 18 * $tob. ſerm. > Cic. de ſenect. 
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452 PYTHA 
CHAP, IF. 
Sagacity and Wiſdom. 
O Wiſdom (the laſt general Head of Pædeutici) 
belong the Sentences of Pythagoras. 
b The Strength, Wall, and Armour of a wiſe Man 
is Wiſdom. | 
Call to mind, that moſt Men acknowledge Wiſdom 
to be the greateſt Good ; but few endeavour to poſſeſs 
this greateſt Good. 
i The Sacrifices of Fools are the Food of Fire ; their 
Donatives the Subſeftence of ſacrilegious Perſons. 
* Horſe is not to be guided without a Bridle, nor 
Riches without Wiſdom. | 
i He conceived the Impoſition of Names on things to 
be the higheſt Part of Wijdom. 


| . 0 ©-T, UL 
Of Palitick, the other Part of Praftick Philoſophy. 
T Heads of Politick (according to ® Jambli- 
chus) are theſe : Common Converſation, Friend- 
Hip, Worſhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead, and 


making. 3 
" They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor of all 
politick Diſcipline, | whe to ſay, that 2 
Beings nothing is pure, but every thing partakes o 
ſome other, as Earth of Fire, ire of Water and 
Air. In like manner, Honeſt partakes of Diſhoneſt, 
Juſt of Unjuſt, and the like. ſence Þ is, that Rea- 
ſon is carried away to either Side. 'There are two 
Motions, one of the Body, the other of the Mind ; 


one Irratii the other Elective. Commonwealths 
he compar'd to a led Triangle, wherein one 


Side conſiſts of three Parts, the Baſe of five, the 
other Side of the Mean between them, of four. In 
the Coincidence of theſe Lines with one another, and 
their Squares, we behold delineated the beſt Form of 
a Commonwealth, [and of Juſtice.] 


» & # cas 4 
Common Converſation. 


O common Converſation belong theſe Maxims 


| 93 | * | 
® A Stranger juſt, is to be preferr'd not only before a 
Countryman, but before a 2 | i, 
y Efteem it a great Part of good Education, to be 
able to ſuffer the want of Education in other. 
4 Defire that they | 
ther reſpect than fear you : 
2. 0 | 
There being a Juſtice in the mutual Converſation 
of Men one towards another; o this alſo the Pytha- 


goreans deliver'd this manner. I bere is in the com- 


mon Converſation of Men one opportune, another 
importune: They differ in Diverſity of Age, and in 
Dignity, and in Nearneſs of Affinity, and Benefi- 

» Stob. ſerm. 3. + Ibid. 4- * Ibid, 90. Ge. 


GORAS. 
cence, and, if there be any thing like 4 
tual Differences. For theres find of oh ne 


hit IX, 


which appeareth, to the Y ounger towards the Y 
er, not to be importune; but, | y 
is importune: for no kind, neither of Anger, nor of 
Menacing, or Boldneſs, but all ſuch kind of Impor. 
tunity ought diligently to be avoided by the Younger 
toward the Elder. In like manner is the Reaſon of 
Dignity ; for coming to a Perſon endow'd with true 
Worth and Virtue, it is neither decent nor oppor- 
tune to ſpeak much, or to commit any of the fore. 
mention'd thi Like theſe alſo are thoſe which 
concern ſuch as have oblig'd and deſerv'd well of others, 


They held that there is a Primacy in every 


NIP amature duty © oct «em 
— CO 


Experience, and in Generation; 


amily, and in a City, and in. an Ar- 


true M 
— — ; 
ſubjeQ to. him: 

to k 
there is ſuch Conformity 
if either it 


2. 
2 
£3 

* 


Vihagoras evidently 
a Friendſhip of all unto all; of Gods towards 


" *41 
'P 
oF 


Tuſc.'r: 25; m Caps, © „ 
+ Ibid, . 26, * . Men, 


| Difference of Power be not a juſt Ground for one 
Man to fight with another, yet this is a juſt Ground, 
even the moſt juſt that is poſſible. 
Tbey ſaid, that to a Friendſhip that will prove 
true, are requir'd many Definitions and Rules; theſe 
muſt be well diſcern'd,. and not confuſedly : More- 
over, it ought to be accommodated to the Diſpoſiti- 
on of .others, that no Converſation be made negli- 
gently and vainly, but with Reſpect and right Or- 
der: Neither that any Paſſion be excited vainly, and 
wickedly, and ſinfully, as Concupiſcence or Anger. 
The fame of the other Paſions and Habits. =—_ 
Much more admirable are thoſe things which they 
defin'd concerning the Community of the divine 
Good, and thoſe concerning the Unanimity of the 
Mind, and thoſe concerning the divine Mind. For 
they. mutually. exhorted one another, that they 
of ſhould not tear aſunder the God which is in them. 
| „ ee een 
ons had reference to ſome divine Tem and 
to Union with God, and to Unity with the Mind, 
and the divine Soul. Thus Jamulichus. 
H conceiuad the Extremity (or End) of Friend- 
© Man ought to be 


* 


& 4 


— 


That all which they determine to 
and tend to the * of' 1 


fly and This is the Principle ; and 

do ſo, but chi | | 
erciſes which | 
made from | 
much 


4 — mur h 2 - - — 


there appear 
who give the [| 
rection ſhall be 1 
Credit out of | 
neſt; for it is we F 
Men, if all, to g 1 
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| things are to in which 1 
That . - Thus he'defined- particularly [ 
believe of the Divinity, I ' 
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Mankind; 
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king, a Creature reproachfut and fickle, as to his 
To Affections, and other Paſſions; he ther- 
fore hath need of ſuch Government and Guidance, 
from which proceeds Moderation and Order. Now 
they conceived, that every one being conſcious: of 
the Fickleneſs of his own Nature, ſhould / never be 
forgetful of Sanctity, and Service towards the Divi- 
nity ; but always have (the Divinity) in their Mind, 
how it overlooks and obſerves human Life. F 
In fine, they fay, that Pythagoras was an Imita» 
tor of the ituti i 
Gods after the manner of O 
I not repreſenting the Forms of Men, but of 
the Gods themfelves, who comprehending and fore- 
ſeeing all things, reſemble in Nature and Form the 
whole. He declared their Purifications and Rites, 
which are called T1Aemi, having: the moſt exact 
Knowledge of them. 1 | | | 
- Moreover they affirm, he made a Compoſition of 
the divine Philoſophy and Service ; Part whereof he 
had learned from the Orpheans, Part from the Egyptian 
Prieſts ; ſome from the Chaldeans and Magi; ſome 
from the Eleuſinian Rites, and thoſe in /mber, and 


Samo-Thracia, and Dla, and the Celia, and I.. 


Nang. 1 Lis 14% in 1 1 
Amongſt the Latin alſo is read the ſaced Diſ- 
courſe of Pythagoras; not to all, but to ſuch as are 
admitted to the Doctrine of excellent things, and are 
not addicted to ought that is diſhoneſt. 
It preſcribes, that Men offer Libation thrice; and 


Arſt conſiſts in a Triad. Wie 
That we muſt ſacrifice to Venus on the ſixth Day, 

becauſe that is the firſt common Number of 

Number of univerſal Nature. Now after all ways, 


the thing divided in like manner, aſſumes as well the 


Power of thoſe things which are taken away, as of 
thoſe which are left. ; 
That to Hercules we ou | 
eighth Day of the Month, in reſpett of his being 
born at the End of ſeven Months. 2 
It faith alſo, That we ought to enter into a Tem- 
ple having a pure Garment, and in which none hath 


Nlept the Sleep of Slothfulnefs ; black and ruſſet, teſti- 


ars Purity in Ratiocinations of Equality and Ju- 


ce. $ | 
It commanded, that if Blood be ſhed unwillingly 
in a Temple, that it be either taken up in a Diſh, or 


ſcatter'd into the Sea ; for that is the firſt 
and moſt eftimable of all Creatures. 

It faith ——_— a Woman 
reg, aged emple, for it is religious ; that 
the Divinity of the Soul ſhould be annected to the 
Body in a Temple. IG | 

It commanded, that upon holy Days we cut not 


f Cic. Leg. 2- 
excerpt. Valei. ibid, 


Element, 


* Laert. 8. 35. 


* De Amicitils Jamb. c. a8, 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Conſtitutions, worſhipping the Ritas. 
, placed in brazen - 


ough t to facrifice on the 1 


ought not to be 


» Djodor. excerpt. Valeſ. 5-247 · 
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Part IX. 
our Hair, nor pare our Nails ; intimating 
Increaſe of our Goods ought not to be än l. 


: That we.muſt not kill a Flea in the Temple, be. 
cauſe- to the Deity we ought not to offer any fuper- 
things, or Vermine ; but that the God are to 


Pin and Religion are chighy coroerſen 
the 


in our Minds, at ſuch time as we attend diving 


tion of their Rites) we being white and pure ; Herge 
only from Noon. {*He adviſed, that fuck as fre? 


ſhould preſent themſelves. to the not in rich, 
but in. white and clean Garments ; and that not only 
the Body be clear from all Blemiſh, but that they 


Apolls gives Oracles from a Tripod, becauſe Numer n 


the Dead i — f 


nothing pertains to them ; 
, mftrutied 


„ not the Bodies of the Dead 
itati i, as not wik 
of divine Ho- 
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To accompany the Dead at Funerals in white to Houſes and Cities, bs Pride ; the ſecond, Contu- 
Garments, he conceiv'd d he pious ; alluding to the mely; the third, De "Every one — 
Gmple and firſt Nature, accor to A and ought to expel extiopate Pride, accuſtoming 
all themſelves _ their Youth to a temperate maſcu- 
line Life, and to be free from flanderous Repining, 
contentions. Rep „and hateful Scurrility. 


* Wickedneſt diſabeyt ; Divine Lew, and therefore 
1 A wicked Man fuf mere Tarment in his own 


Conſcience, than he who is puniſhed in Body and 


CHAP. VL 
 Law-making. 


Dore: (Faith * Famblichus) he conflituted ante 


ther excellent Kind ice, the Legiſlative 
Part, ' which commandeth Led ak . 


ee ebe, . br. which 
thet Part of My 


1 Party Jo cs nfl 
. al Jeb, et vin a he 


' = / arre affirms, that Pythagoras deliver d this oF 
a Se (of grein Stat) to iv Jude: oft of 


hey were now lear now wiſe, now new Bappy ; 
for r Waves that he would 
„ . not commit it, but to ſuch & one as was able to ſhun the 
C KAP. v. Rooks ; n 


. „ * who 7 nt il Fa would hv th 


9 ur'd, 
fn Got and mens — Jag | ar 


Thi rue „itt Penne and by 4 $6: 


Wm ton wk 
belongs that Say ing of Fy- 
thagoras, That by N be e this Advantage, 
to admire nothing; as fakes 
away Wonder, w 2 om 2 and Igno- 
72 2 an Examination of the Facility 

every 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Supreme Cod. 


Pibogera: defined what God is, thus : * 4 Mind 
which commeateth, and is diffuſed through every 
Part of the World, and through all Nature; from 
whom all Animals that are produced recerve. Life. 

God is one. He is not (as ſome conceive) out 
of the World, but entire within himſelf, in.a com- 
pleat Circle ſurveying all Generations. He is the 
Temperament of all the Agent of his own 
Powers and Works, the Principle of all things, one, 
in Heaven luminaty, and Father of all things; 
Mind and Animation. of the whole, the Motion-of 
all Circles. 

God (as Pythagoras learned of the Magi, who 
term him Oremaſades) in his Body reſembles Light, 


in his Soul, Truth. 
> He faid, that God only is wiſe. 3 
i He conceived that the (Being) God, is nei- 


pans nor paſſible ; but inviſible, and ingelli- 
8! 


CHAP. U. 
ci Demons Hire. 


NEXT the * God, Gan wa 9 
Kinds of Intelligibles, Gods, — Heroes | 
that Pythagoras thus 2 why, 
from his * Precept, e muſt in Worſhip 
1 ore Demons, Heroes before Men : 7 

ichus, he ſeems either to * 2 different 
— or to confound. the Terms; firſt 
of Gods, then of Heroes, laſt of Demons : which 
Order perhaps is the ſame with that of e 
Verſes ; | 


Firſt, as decreed, th'immortal Gods adore : 
' Thy Oath keep : next great Heroes, then implore 
Terreſtrial Demons W | 


By Terreſtrial Demons ſeems to be underfiood 
not Princes, as Hierocles; but) the Dzmons them- 
lves, confin'd to ſeveral Offices upon Earth: For, 

= All the Air is full of Souls, which are eſteemed 

Dzmons and Heroes: from theſe are ſent to Men 
Dreams and Preſages of Sickneſs, and of Health; 
and not only to Men, but to 322 
Cattle; and to theſe pertain Expiations and Averrun- 


* LaQtant. Inſt. 1. 5. 3 Serm. Protr. E Porph. vit. Pyth. 
k Lacrt. 8. 28. Ons Let. 3. 32. _ - Au apud Phot. 
c- 28. E Phat, Plac hil- lib. 9. 7 Porphe 5. 285: | | 


* Cic. ibid. 
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| in Ren 
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* Ng p, 


— 


onA mo 
Of Fate and Ferrum. 


* AL the Pars of he Wark! ove the Mom 

vern'd according to Providence, and firm Or. 
der, 7 the Decree of God, d, which they 
follow z but thoſe beneath the Moon b 


God, 8 SS — Forks 


f Fes re Sn 155 
om Fortune, as A 

and Conſequence ; but Fortines — 
ſual ; as to proceed from a Boy to a Youth, and or- 
derly to paſs — — 
n Fate. {Here the 


CHAP. IW. 


ment moſt 

E belive: there are Gods: but 
ever thinks auher (Boſe of the Giniey ar Divine) 
a Fs to him the other is ſuch alſo. ': 
Bet ho rr n 
cept en; n 
. | 
He 


Part IX. 
rent Speeches, collecting from what is acciden 
fd upon n ſome other Occaſion, the Effet 1 
: An Infagce 4 88 "ſee in the Epigram of 
bas itfaths.” rp 
Clin Int 25 of Dreams, (Porphyrius * faith) 
he learned Hebrews : He communicated it alſo 
to his Dikiples; for Famblichus relates, he uſed 
* - xcure them quiet Sluts, with goed and 
pbetick Dreams: 'Outof 1 this reſpe ſome conceive 
U, that he forbad flatilene and gt 6 Meats, for 
ot hoy obſtruct the Serenity w _— 
Such Apparitions he held _ 0 be 
ſtick, i 4 pb and as is dnnn 
from one who told him, that he dreamed he had tall - 
KV. pic Father A” rag was dead), and aked hi 
othing, (faith he) for you 
mit talk wit 1 as my ſpeaking now to you per- 
tends nothing, no more did that. 
He was skilful likewiſe inJudicial Aſtrology, if we 
credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Chaldzans 
him the Science of the Stars, the Number of the Pla- 
2 Stations, Revolutions, and the various Ef- 
both in the Natruities of Men. 
arro relates him skilful in , Which 


from Perſia, and was praftiſed by 


uma, and afterward; by Pythagoras; wherem they 
od _ 2 Invacation 44 2 . Þ 
rn hagoreans 


affirm, het I Braſs dath 


ad by ome cine Spirit, 
1 which Reaſon a 277 that Metal is dedicated 
Apollo; and when t ids are all laid, the Air 
— — il Thing rt op yet the hollow Braſs 
Caldrons ſeem to quake : I he fame may be the Mean- 
ing of Pythagoras, when he faith, Sound which is 
nie þ Bf is the Fi the Damen incle- 
ſed in the 73 i ) iremuanpupire, 
for ſo Pets Chee a HE practi- 

ſed by the Mriam ; They take a Baſon full of Wa- 
ter convenient for the Demons to glide into the Bottom; 
the Baſon of Water to make a Noiſe as f - 
breath d; the Mater in the Baſen, in he Vous . 
nething from other Water, but thr CO 

+ Spirit. 


— by Charms is much more excellent, and — 
more to receive a prophetic 7 
is a „ 4d. Terry, attradted by Com- 
poſitions ; as ſoon as be gl b into the Water, be 
mateth a little Sound inarticulate, which denotes his 
Pr eſence ; afterwards the Water | over, there 
ore certain Whifders heard wo rediftion of 


the Future : 4 -. Kind wandring, 
_— Siler Order, a nd thi nd of D- 
that by reaſon 
75 7 9 
leſs 


Obfeurity of the Voice, their 
ſaljecꝭ to Diſcovery. ton Pfeltus. TY 


" Life of Pite e. 2+. p. 80. * Cap. 18. 
* Pugh, p. 299. + Belles 1 Ar. 


® Jambl. c. 27+ 
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beer „ 
„il 


T* 5 Heads of Phy ſick are theſe, Of 
arld, and 4 "Thing in the World; of 
theo and of Earth, 


8 Natures betwixt 
them The Dep? of "he nts 8 
theſe we ſhall endeavour to poly, * adding the 
Treatiſe of Timeus the Locrian upon the ſame 


je. 
CHAP. 1. 


PHE moſt learned of the Naturlifs Gith Sex 
tus * Empericus) attributed ſo great Power ta 


ſhewed Numbers, Ger they they them to be the Princi- 


Elements of all Theſe were the 


iſciples of Pythageras : For, ſay they, ſuch as treat 
of da they aright, imitate thoſe w > ſtudy a Lan- 
firſt examine Words, nc A Lan- 

of ring then, becauſe Words con- 

gig firſt conſider Syllables ; and 
— of Letters, they firſt exa- 
mine Letters. In like manner, ſay the Pythagore- 
ans, Natural Philoſophers, when make enqui- 
into the Univerſe, muſt firſt examine into what 

Univerſe i reſolved. 

Now to affirm that ſomething apparent 4. 
—— — 
ſick; re, 
compounded of apparent ; k 2 
Prvcple ro that which cri of any ng, but 
that of which the Thing conſiſts hings 

cannot be faid to be Principles of the Uni- 
verſe, but thoſe of which Thing apparent confi, 
themſelves not being a 

They who maintain Atoms, or Homoiomeria's, 
or Bulks, or intelligible Bodies, to be the Principles 
of all Things, were partly in the right, partly not: 
As conceiving the Principles to be unapparent, 
are in the right ; as bolding them to be 
they err. or as intelligible ] 
cede the ſenſible, ſo moſt incorporeals precede intel- 
_ ible Bodies. The Elements of Words, are not 

ords; nor of Bodies, Bodies: but they muſt either 
be Bodies, or Incorporeal, therefore they are whol- 
ly Incorporeal. Neither can we fay, that Atoms 
are eternal, and therefore, tho corporeal, the Prin- 
ciples of all Thin : for Ac, who aſſert Ho- 
moiomeria's, and and and Indiviſibles, 
to be Elements, conceive their Subſtance eternal, ſo 
as in that reſpect, Atoms are no more Elements 


> Florid. f. . * Auguſt. civ, Dei, I. $. In Iliad. x, 


Naa: than 


„% „ 
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than they. Again, though it were granted, that 
Atoms were eternal; yet, as they who conceive the 
World to be unbegotten, and eternal, enquire, by an 
imaginary way, the Principles whereof it firſt con- 
ſits; ſo we (fay the Pythagoreans) treating of Phy- 
ſick, conſider in an imaginary way, of what Things 
theſe eternal Bodies, comprehenſible only by Rear 
ſon, - confift. 'Fhus the Univerſe conſis cither of 
Bodies or Incorporeals; we cannot ſay ies, for 


then we muſt affign other Bodies whereof they con- 


ſiſt; and fo proceeding to infinite, we. ſhall remain 
without a Principle. It refts therefore to affirm, 
that intelligible Bodies conſiſt of Incorporeals, 
which Epicurus conſeſſeth, ſaying, By Collection of 
Figure, and Magnitude, and Reffitance, and Gra- 
vity, is underſtood a Body. 

et it is not neceſſary, that all Corporeals pre- 
exiſtent to Bodies, be the Elements and firſt Princi- 
ples of Beings. Idea's (according to Plato) are Ig- 
corporeals, pre- exiſtent to Bodies, and all generated 
Beings have reference to them; yet they are not the 
Principles of Being; for every Idea, fingly taken, is 
aid to be one; when we comprehend others with it, 
they are-two, or three, or four. Number there- 
fore is tranſcendent to their Subſtance, by Participa- 
tion whereof, one, two, or more, are predicated of 
them. Again, ſolid Figures are conceived in the 
Mind before Bodies, as having an incorporeal Na- 
ture; yet they are not the Principles. Superficies 
precede them in our Imagination, for Solids confift 
of Superficies. But neither are Superficies the Ele- 
ments of Beings, for they conſiſt of Lines; Lines 
preecede 


ö them; Numbers Lines. That 
which conſiſts of three Lines, is called a Triangle; 


that which of four, a Quadrangle. Even Line itſelf, 
ſimply taken, is not conceived without Number; 
but being carried on from one Point to another, is 
conceived in two. As to Numbers, they all fall under 
the Monad ; for the Duad is one Duad, the Triad 
* and the Decad one Summary of Num- 
This moved Pythagoras to ſay, That the Princi- 
ple of all Things is the Monad; by Participation 


bereof, N ng is termed One; and when we i 


reflect on a Being in its Identity, we conſidera Mo- 
nad; but when. it receives Addition by Alterity, it 
produceth indeterminate Duad, fo called, in Diſtin- 
ction from the arithmetical determinate Duads; by 
Participation whereof all Duads are underſtood, as 
Monads by the Monad. Thus there are two Prin- 
_ ciples of Beings, the firſt Monad, and the indetermi- 


That theſe are indeed the Principles of all Things, 
the Pythagoreans teach variouſl 5 Of Beings, (fay 
they) ſome are underſtood by Difference, others by 


Contrariety, others by Relation, By Difference, are « 


thoſe which are conſidered by themſelves, 12 
by their proper Circumſcription; as, a Man, a Horſe, 
a Plant, Earth, Water, Air, Fire; each of theſe is 


* 

* - 
. 
ds 


by Contracie. 


jake is nothing wakes then be bs, 
double e 4 * 


Above theſe three Kinds, Abſ 
Relative, there muſt neceſſarily . 
Genus; every Genus is before 
are under. it. For if the Genus 
the Species are .taken away alſo; | 
of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe- 


the Pythagoreans) is 


and higl er, Are 
low and lower, 


_ Now 


Exceſs 


in he Top above all the 


Of theſe is generated 


being not yet conſtituted amo 
minate Duad, of which; | 
the Duad, which is 


produced Numbers, 


Point is correſſ 


Tranſition. A Line is 


we repreſent” a 


a ſolid Body, which hath three 
Breadth, Thickneſs. ,_ 


the Line by Fluxion makes a Su 


ciples, the Monad'and the 
hcies, and Solids: Theſe, that all Th 


Fire, Water, Air, ul, 
whole World, which is governed Accor 


which comiprize the'Proportiohs thi 
kt Harmony. 2 Harm - 


of three Concords, the 


port N.  PÞ'rTHAHGCDORASE. 
D 
deficient. Thus t ho rot ehe ti aal, and —__ 


the Arithinietical Monad and three, (as conſiſting of th 
Duad; from the firſt Monad, one; from the Me- 
nad and the indeterminate Dugd, two, the Duad 
IE 
together the Menad, 
in Numbers. Out 


nad hath the Nature of the efficient Cauſe, Duad of (ſay they) either is a Body, ot 
paſſive Matter; and after the ſan munter, as a 
which conſiſts of mw 

ſed the World alſo, and all Things in f 
Point pondent to the Monad; the Monad is 


they neither of theſe is | 
ny of Numbers: A Body, having a triple Dimenſion, 


Some there are Wh affitm, that ä Body'confiſts we take away Number, w. | 
of one Point, the Point by Flition inakes' Lie, Which conſifts of two half Cubits, fix Palms, turn- 


ficies moved to Thickneſs makes a Bod 
ways dimenſurable. This Se& of the Py EV. 12 
differ from the former; om; four, that of two Prin- is nothing in Life without it. All Art is à Collection 
bers, of Numbers were made Points, 1 0 
from one Point, for of it is made a Line, of the — 79 Numbers all Things Reference have. 
Line a Superficies, of the Superficies 4 Body. _ | | 
Thus are folid Bodies produc'd of Numbers 
cedent to them. Moreover, of them conſiſt 
(, And in a wo 


8 


mony, as they affirm again, ing to 


'is a Syſtem con 
1. the Diapente, Matter ſubjected th the Cauſe, Monad; from the N- 
the Diapaſon; the Proportions of theſe three Con- nad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers; im 


* Sext] Ein. adverſ. Mathem, 1. 7, 


voids ame Found in the ft wor Nutbeld, one, ty 
Tue Diateffron corfifts in u Sefqui- 


Dia ä 
Proportiom. The Diapaſon- in naltera, 
the Diapente in Daptez four being geſquitertiuz 

a ree and one third) hath a 
Diateſſeron Pr ion; three being Seſquialter to 
tio and its half) a Di 

of the Monad 


1 Moreover, whatſoever is comprehended ed by. Man, | 
d without the Notion 


denotes the Number three. Beſides, of Bodies, 
ſome are by Connexion, as Ships; Chains, Build- 


indiviſible, ſo is the Point; the Monad is the Prin- ings ; others by Union, compriz'd under one Ha- 
ciple of Numbers, ſo ig che Point of Lines. A Line bit, as Plants, Animals; others by Aggregation, as 
is correſpondent to the Dund, both are confidered by Armies, Herde. All thefe have Numbers, as con- 
Length without Breadth, fiſting of Plurality. Moreover, of Bodies, ſome 
extended betwixt two Points. A Superficies corre- have ſimple i 
ſponds to the Triad; beſides Length, whereby i 
a Duad, it receives k third Diſtance, Breadth. A- Taſte, Odour to 
gain, ſetting down three Points, two oppoſite, the 
third at the Junctur̃ of che Lites made by the two, Time; an Incorporeal; is comprehended by Num- 
Superficies. The ſolid Figure and 
the Body, as a Pyramid, anſwer the Tetrad; if we of a Point, à Line, a Superficies, as we ſaid al- 
lay down, as before, three Points, and fet over read F, 
them another Point; behold the py ramidical Form of 
Dimendions, Length, Naturals and Artificials. We judge every thing by 

0 A 3 f 


* Qualities, others multiplicious, as an 
Apple, various. Colour to the Sight, Juice to the 
Smell; theſe alſo are of the 
is the ſame of Incorporeak; 


Nature of Numbers. 


ber, Years, Months, Days, and Hours. he like 


Likewiſe to Numbers are correſpondent both 
Criteries, which are the Meaſures of Numbers. 

we take away the Cubit, 
ty four Digits; we take away the Buſhel, the Ba- 
la and all other Criteries, which conſiſting of 
Parity, are Kinds of Nember. In a Werd, there 


d were made Num- of Comprebenſions. ColleQtion implies Number; it 


gere rightly aid, = 


that is, to dijudicative Reaſon, which is of the ſame 


Solids, Kind with Numbers, whereof all conſiſts. Hither- 


the to Sextus. _ #284 
»The Sum of all (as by Alexander in his Succeſ- 
flohs, extracted out of the Pythagorick Coinmenta» 
38) is this: The Monad is the Principle of all Things, 


Dan 


im the Monad came the a ä 


Naas: * 
D Laert. 8. 25+ | 


* 
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Numbers, Paints ; from Points, Lines; Lines, 
 Superfictes; fi Wei, Solids ; from theſe, ſalid 
Bodies, whoſe Elements 


are four, Fire, Water, Air, 
Earth ; of all which, tranſmutated, and totally chang- 
ed, the Mold confi/ts. | 
CHAP. II. 
Of the Warld. | 


« * HE World, or comprehenfion of all Things, 
Pythagoras called Ki, from its Order 
> The World was made by God, © in Thought, 
not in Time; * He gave it a beginning from Fire, 
and the fifth Element : for there are five figures of 
ſolid Bodies, which are termed mathematical. 
Earth was made of a Cube, Fire of a Pyramis, Air 
of an Oftaedre, Water of an Icoſiedre, the 8 
of the univerſe of a Dodecaedre. In theſe Plate fol- 
loweth Pythagoras. 

* The World is corruptible in its own Nature, 
for it is ſenſible and corporeal; but it ſhall never be 
corrupted, by reafon of the Providence and Preſer- 
vation of God. Fate is the cauſe of the order of 
the Univerſe, and all Particulars ; * Neceſſity en- 
compaſſeth the World. 

b The World is animate, intelligible, ſpherical, 
encloſing the Earth in the midſt of it. 

i The Pythagereans affirm, That what is without 
Heaven is infinite; for * beyond the World there is 
a Vacuum, into which, and out of which, the 
World reſpires. 

The right fide of the World is the Eaſt, whence 
Motion begins; the leſt is the Weſt. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the lui; or Atherial Parts of the Wrld. 
o PYthagoras fi called Heaven Kiowes, as being 


perfet? in all kinds of Animals, and adorned 


with all kinds of Pulchritude. 


a Jn the fixed Sphere reſides the 723; what- 
vever is ally rag rat 1 


N 


ly compounded and ordered ; that which is furtheſt from 


him, the worſt, There is a cenſtant Order obſerved 


as low as the Moon, but all things beneath the Moon 
are moved 2 For, ; 

* The Air which is diffuſed about the Earth, is 
unmoved and untubolſame, and all Things that are in it 
are mortal; but the Air which is above is perpetually 
in motion, and pure, and healthful ; and all that are 
in it are immortal, and conſequently divine. ? This 
they call, The Free tber, (immediately above the 
Moon:) Ather, as being void of Matter, and an eter- 
nal Body ; Free, as not being obnoxious to material 
Diflurbances, Hence it followeth, that 


* Plut. plac. 2. 1 Stob. phyſ. I. * Plut. pla. 2 4- 


F Laert. $. 27» * Plut. plac. 1. 25 » Laert. ibid. 
| = Anon. vit. * Anon: vit. _ © Laert. $. 26. 
* Plut. ibid. Put. ibid. * Ariftot. Meteor. 1. 6. 
» Apud, Phot. # Plat, plac. 1: 14. Anon. apud Phot, 
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[4 KW 
in the i 
and Ether. This Opinion was alſo 


fears not but after a 


of Fire, than that 


Part IX, 
The Sun, Mom, and the ro of the Stars, ates 
ing to Pythagoras, are G Ys | 
nite Ether, which containeth Earth, Air, 
held 
Followers of Orpheus, that every Star is a Wall“ 
* The Sun is ſpherical, eclipſed by the Moon, 
” The body of the Moon is of a Nature; 
ſhe receives her Light from the Sun. * The eclipſe 
of the Moon is a reverberation or obſtruction from 
the Antichthon. | | 
* The Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon ſeems 
earthly, becauſe ſhe is round about inhabited as our 
Earth; but the Creatures are larger and fairer, ex. 
ceeding us in bigneſs fifteen times, neither have they 
any Excrements ; and their Day is ſo much longer. 
5 that a Comet i; 
one of the Planets, but appears not in Heaven but after 
a long time, and is near the Sun, as it happens hon 
Mercury; for, becauſe it recedes but little from the 
Sun, often when it ſhould appear it is hid, ſo as it 
long time. Or, as (* Plutarch 
expreſſeth it,) 4 Comet is one of thoſe Stars which art 
not always apparent, but riſe after à certain Periad. 
* Others hold, that it is the reflection of our fight 
on the Sun, like Images in Glaſſes. 
The Rain-bow he aſſerted to be the ſplendor 
of the Sun, | 
SECT. Id. 
Of the fublunary Parts of the Warld. | 
F the inferior ſublunary Parts of the World, the 
anonymous Pythagorean placeth firft the ſphere 
of Air, next that of Water ; laft, 
_— ; 
ol 


he Bodies of all the Elements are round, ex- 
cept that of Fire, which is conical. 


gs y g 
Reſolution of the Elements. Motion is a difference, 


or alterity in matter. 

eln the World there is equally proportioned 
Light and DarkneGs, and Heat and Cold, and vic; 
city and Humidity ; which when they are exuberant, 
the exceſs. of Heat cauſeth Summer; of Cold, Win- 
ter : when they are then are the beſt Seaſons 


of the Year ; whereof that which is growing up 


part IX. | 
| ing, healthful ; that which is decaying is Au- 
22 Even of the Day, the Morn- 
ing is growing up, the Evening decaying, and there- 
fore more unW | 


CHAFP: Y. 
Of Living and Animate Creatures. 


oF Hee a Beam from the Sun, through 
tze Ether, which is cold and dry; (they call the 
fir cold tber, and the Sun and Humidity groſs E- 
ther) this Beam penetrates to the Abyſs, and thereby all 
Things vivificate ; all Things live in as much as they 
participate of Heat ; (wherefore even Plants are Cd a, 
hui Devi of Ether of Hoe and Call, fr it par- 
it a port! ˖ it 
— of cold — A Soul differeth from Ee. 


She is immortal, becauſe that which ſhe is taken is 
immortal, Thus Alexander in his Succeſſions, out 


of the Commentaries of the Pythagoreans. 


CHAP. VL 

Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 

A Nimate Creatures are generated of one another 
by Seed, (but of Earth nothing can be generated.) 
Seed is a diſtillation from the Brain, [of the foam of 
the moſt uſeful part of the Blood, the ſuperfluity of 
RN fans Jade Mow: and Mien 
jected, Ty warye atter orfture 

24 Blond e from the Brain, whereof Fleſb, Nerves, 
and Bones, and Hair, and the Body conſiſts : 
ſthe Power of Seed is i as the motive 
Mind ; but the effuſed Matter corporeal.] From the 


and coagulated in 40 Days : and being perfetfted ac- 
cording to harmonical Proportions in 7, 9 or 10 Months 


(a the fartheft) the Infant is brought forth, 


ander, out of the Pythagorick Commentaries. The 
Proportions themſelves are moſt exactly deliver'd by 
v Cenſerinus ; thus. | 
Pythagoras ſaid, that generally there are two kinds 
of Births, one leſſer, of 7 Months; which comes 
into the World the 207 day after the Conception: 
the other greater, of 10 Months; which is brought 
forth in the 274 Day. The firſt and leſſer is chief! 


contained in the number 6: For that which is con- 
ceived of the Seed, (as he faith) the 6 firſt Days, is 
a milky Subſtance; the next 8 Days, Bloody; 
which 8 with the 6 make the firſt concord, Diateſia? 
ron: The third degree is of 9 Days; in which time 
itis made Fleſh; theſe to the firſt 6 are in ſeſquĩaltera 
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Vapour comes the Soul and Senſe ; it is firſt compatted. 
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Proportion, and make the ſecond concord, Dia- 
4 then follow 12 Days more, in which the 
y is fully formed ; theſe to the ſame 6 conſiſt in 
Proportion, and make the Diateſſaron con- 
cord: Theſe four Numbers, 6, 8, 9, 12, added 
together make 35 Days. Nor without Reaſon is the 
number 6 the foundation of Generation, for the 
Greeks call it TxAvvor, we perfect; becauſe its three 
Parts, + and; and 3 (that is, 1, 2, and 3.) perſect 
it; now as the beginnings of the Seed, and that 
milky foundation of Conception, is firſt compleated 
by this Number; fo this beginning of the Man now 
formed, o_ As ph were * foundation of Ma- 
turity, which is of 35 s, being multiplied by 6, 
makes 220 Days, in which this Maturity 2 
The other (greater) Birth, is contained in the 
greater number 7. And as the beginning of the for- 
mer is in 6 Days, after which the Seed is converted 
into Blood; ſo that of this is in 7. And as there the 
members of the Inſant are formed; ſo here (about) 
40. Theſe 40 Days being multiplied by the firſt 7, 
make 280 Days, that is, 40 Weeks: but foraſmuch 
as the Birth happens on the firſt day of the laſt Week, 
Werra and the 274th obſerved. 
i He held that Mankind had ever been; and never 
had beginning. 


CHAP. VII. 
The Soul, its Parts, and firft of the irrational Part. 
£F*HE Power of Number being greateſt in Na- 
_ Pythagoras defined the Soul, 4 ſelf- 
moving Number. 
= Of the Pythagoreans ſome affirm, that the Soul 
is in the Motes in the Air; others, that it is that 
which moves thoſe Motes. 

* "The Soul is moſt generally divided into two 
Parts, rational, and irrational ; but more eſpecially 
into three; for the irrational they divided into ĩraſ- 
Cible and deſiderative. ® Theſe are termed dt, giv, 
dude. Nas and Guys are in other living Creatures, 
, only in Man. [Tet] 

The Souls of all animate Creatures are rational, 
even of thoſe which we term irrational; but they act 


aw dag ons, far Reaſon, becauſe of the ill tempera- 
ment of the Body, and want of Speech, as in Apes 


and Dogs, Aae wir 38 #70, d gest , They talk 


but cannot ſpeak. 

The beginning of the Soul, is from the heat of the 
Brain; that part which is in the Heart is gi , but 
eit and yas are in the Brain. The Senſes are di- 
ſtillations from theſe; the rational Part is immortal, 
the reſt mortal. The Soul is nouriſhed by Blood, 


and 
k wt 3.09 8 Laert. 8. 78. * De die natal. 11. I Varro de re ruſt. lib. 2+ Cap» 1. Cenſ)r de dic nat CP. 4. 
— Flat. dc Flac. Phil. 4. 2: » Ariſt, de anima 1. 2+ ® Plut. plac 4 4 ert. S. 31. 
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and the Faculties of the Soul are Spirits. Both the 
Soul and her Faculties are inviſible, for Æther is invi- 
ſible: The Fetters of the Soul are Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves ; but when ſhe is ſtrong, and compoſed 
within herſelf, her Fetters are Reaſons and Actions. 

Every Senſe is derived from its proper Element; 
fight from Ether, hearing from Air, ſmelling from 
Fire, taſte from Water, touch from Earth. 

Senſe in general, and partieularly Sight, is a Va- 
pour very hot; and for this Reaſon we are ſaid to fee 
through Air, and through Water, for the Heat 
pierceth the Cold; for if that which is in the Eyes 
were a cold Vapour, it would fight with the Air, 
which is like it, (hot.) In ſome Places he calleth the 
Eyes the gates of the Sun ; the ſame he determined 
concerning Hearing, and the reſt of the Senſes. 

Sight is the judge of Colours. Colour 
call the ſuperficies of a Body. The kinds of Colour 
are Black, White, Red, Pale; or, (as the anony- 
mous W riter delivers the opinion of Pythagoras) ten, 
Black, White, and the reſt between them, Yellow, 
Tawney, Pale, Red, Blue, Green, Bright, Grey. 
The differences of Colours are derived from mix- 
tions of the Elements, and in living Creatures from 
variety of Place, and of Air, 

The Image in a mirrour is made by reflection of 
the Sight, which being extended to the * Braſs, and 
meeting with a thick ſmooth Body, is repercuſſed, 
and returns into itſelf; as when the Hand is ſtretch'd 
forth, and again brought back to the Shoulder. 

* Hearing, is the judge of Voice, ſharp and flat. 
Voice is incorporeal ; for not Air, but the figure 
and ſuperficies of Air, by a ſtroke becomes Voice; 
but no ſuperficies is a Body, And tho' it followeth 
the motion of the Body, yet itſelf hath no Body ; as 
when a Rod is bent, the Superficies ſuffers nothing, 
the Matter only is bent. 

* Smelling judgeth of Odours, good and ill, and 
the ſix between them, putrid, humid, liquid, vapo- 
rate. 

Tafte judgeth of Savours, Sweet, Bitter, and the 
five between them, for they are in all ſeven, Sweet, 
_— Sharp, Acid, Freſh, Salt, Hot. 1 

ouching judgeth many things, Heavy, Light 
and thoſe 22 7 . "Ga 2 
thoſe that are between them; Hard, Soſt, and thoſe 
that are between them; Dry, Moiſt, and thoſe that 
are between them. The other four Senſes are ſeat- 
ed in the Head only, and confined to their proper 
Organs; but Touching is diffuſed through the Head, 
and the whole Body, and is common to every Senſe; 


but exhibits its Judgment moſt manifeſtly by the 
Hands. F 


rave ia 


* Plut. plac. 1. 15. for Sudne 


„an 
CHAP. vm. | 
Of the rational Part of the Seal, the Ming 


N Pythagoras his definition of the Sou] 
moving Number, Plutarch faith, be 2 * 
ber for Mind; The Mind »8s, is induced into the Soul, 
ab extrinſeco, from without, .* by divine Participation, 
Sec hepa, * delibated of the univerſal divine Mind. 
For © there is a Soul intent and commeant through 
the whole Nature of Things, from which our Souls 
are pluck'd, * She is immortal, becauſe that from 
which ſhe is taken is immortal; 
but the work of the eternal God. 
ras exceeding 


Jet not a God, 
hus * Pythage. 
ly confirmed the opinion of his Maſter 


they -Pherecides, who firſt taught, that the Souls of Men 


are ſempiternal. | 
» Our Souls (ſaid he) conſiſt of a Tetrad, Mind, 
Science, Opinion, Senſe: From which proceeds all 
Art and Science, and by which we our ſelves are 
rational. The Mind therefore is a Monad, for the 
Mind conſidereth according to a Monad. As fox 
Example ; there are many Men ; theſe one by one 
are incomprehenſible by Senſe, and innumerable ; 
but we underſtand this one Man, to which none 
hath Reſemblance ; and we underſtand one Horſe, 
for the Particulars are innumerable. Thus every 
Genus and Species is according to Monad, wherefore 
to every one in particular they apply this Definition, 
a rational Creature, or, a neighing Creature. Hence 
is the Mind a Monad, w we underſtand theſe 
Things. The indeterminate is Science: for 
all Demonſtration, and all Belief of Science, and 
likewiſe all Syllogiſm from ſome Things granted, 
infers that which is doubted, and eaſily demonſtra- 
teth another Thing; the com on whereof is 
Science, therefore it is as the Duad. Opinion is juſt- 
ly a Triad, being of many. yy 
tude, as, Thrice Greek: [Tre of the 
TS. Loo | 
i The Pythagoreans aſſert eight Organs of Know- 
ledge, Senſe, Phantafie, Art, Opinion, Pradence, 
Science, Wiſdom, Mind. Of theſe, we have com- 
mon with divine Natures, Art, Prudence, Science, 
Mind; with Beaſts, Senſe and Phantaſie; only O- 
inion is proper to us. Sans, a deceitful know- 
Edge the Body; Phantafie, a motion in the 
Soul; N 22 12 E 
add, with Reaſon, for a Spider alſo operates, 
without Refs Prudence, is a habit eleftive of 
that which is right in Things to be done; Science, 1s 
a habit of thoſe Things which are always the fame, 


* Stob. phyſ. . pag. 150. r Anon. Phet · dias. Piat ibid. Put. 
plac. 4. 14 w Of which the Ancicats made their Mirrours, ſee Callim. Hymn. 5+ s Ancn. Phot. Flat. plac. 4. 20. 
y 33 * Phc. phil. 4. 2. » Stob. phyſ. 1. e Clem. Alex. ſtrom. 5. 4 Cic. de ſenect. Cic. nat. dect. 2. 
Len. © Cicer, Tuſc. quæſt. 2. b Anon, Anon. apud Phot. de vit. Pyth. 


Part IX. a 5 5 
nd in the ame manner; A wiedge 

ee Gre dw, ts fett and Fauna of 
all good T hi 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Franſmigration of the Soul. 


Vat he delivered to his Auditors (faith * Porphy- 
rius) none can certainly for there was a 
great and ſtrict Silence obſerved am them ; but 
the moſt kriown are theſe: Firſt, he ſaid, that the 
Soul is immortal; then, that it enters into other kinds 
of living Creatures. [Or, as TLaertius expreſſeth it, 
He firſt aſſerted, that the Soul paſſing through the cir- 
cle of Neceſſuy, lives at ſeveral times in different liu- 
ing Creatures.] Moreover, that after ſome Periods, 
the ſame Things that are now generated, are generated 
again, and that nathing is ſimply New ; and that we 
ought to efteem all animate Creatures ta be of the 

lind with us. Theſe Dottrines Pythagoras to 
have brought fir into Greece. Dradorus Siculus 
affirms, be learn'd them of the Agyprians : ® They 
were the firſt who aſſerted, that the Soul of Man is im- 
mortal, and the Body perifhing ; it always paſſeth into 
another Body; and when it hath run through all 
Things terreſtrial, marine, volatile, it again entereth 
into ſome generated human Bady. Which Circuition 
is compleated in three thouſand Years. This Opinion 
(adds Herodotus) ſome of the Greeks have uſurped as 
their own ; ſome more ancient, others later, whoſe 
Names knowingly I omit. 

Pythagoras, (faith T heodaret) Plato, Plotinus, and 
the reſt of that acknowledging Souls to be im- 
mortal, afſerted, That they are præexiſtent to Bo- 
dies ; that there is an innumerable company of Souls; 
that thoſe which tranſgreſs, are ſent down into Bo- 
dies, ſo as being puriſy'd by ſuch Diſcipline, they 
may return to their own Place. 'That thoſe which, 
whil.t they are in Bodies, lead a wicked Life, are 
ſent down farther into irrational Creatures, hereby 
to receive Puniſhment, and right Expiation ; the 
angry and malicious into Serpents, the ravenous into 
Wolves, the audacious into Lions, the fraudulent 
into Foxes, and the like. 

* Upon this Ground (as ſome conceive) it was, 
that he forbad to eat Fleſh: for, * Mi ought to eſteem 
all animal Creatures to be of the kind with us, 
and ? to have common Right with us, and 4 to be al- 
lied (in a manner) to us. Whence a Bean is by He- 
race ſtiled, cognata Pythagore, becauſe he forbad it 


and Beans aroſe out of the ſame Putrefattion. 
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to be eaten upon the ſame Grounds; * for that Men 
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This Aſſertion he defended by many Inſtances, 
particularly of bimſeli. Heraclides relates, that 
he ſaid, he had been in former times Æthalides, efteem- 
ed the Son of Mercury, a powerful Orator, who 
wrote two T reatiſes, the one mournful, the other 
leaſant ; ſo that, like Demecritus and Heraclitus, he 
ailed and derided the Nr and was 
faid to die and live from Day to Day} and that Mer- 
cury bad him regueſt wha he would, Immortali- 
ty only excepted. That he that he might preſerve 
the remembrance of all Actiont, alrve and dead: where- 
upon he remembred all Things whil/t he lived, and af 
ter Death retained the ſame Memory. That after- 
wards he came to be Euphorbus, and was flain by 
Menelaus. Now Euphorbus ſaid, that he had been in 


former times ÆEthalides, and that he had received this 


Gift from Mercury, to know the Migration of the 
Soul, as it paſt from one Body to another, and into 
what Plants and Animals it migrated, and what 
things his Soul ſuffered after Death, and what other 
Souls ſuffered. phorbus dying, his Soul paſſed into 
Hermotimus, who deſiring to profeſs who he was, 
went to the Branchidæ, and coming into the T 
Apollo, ſbewed the Shield which Menelaus had 
up there, [but * Porphyrizs and * 7amblichus aſ- 
firm, it was dedicated (together with other Trojan 
Spoils) to Argive Juno in her Temple at Mycenæ] for 
he ſaid, That at his return from Lys be had dedi- 
cated that Shield to Apollo, it being then old, and no- 
thing remaining but the Ivory Stock. As ſoon as Her- 
motimus died, he became Pyrrhus, a Fiſherman of 
Delus; and again remembred all Things, how he had 
mus, and lay Pyrrhus. When Pyrrhus died, he be- 
came Pythagoras, and remembred all that we have 
7 — that he faid, he had been, fr /f 
uphorbus; ſecondly, Athalides ; thirdly, Hermoti- 
mus; fourthly, 7 3 and laſtly, Pythagoras. 
* Clearchus and Dicearchus, that he had been firſt 
Euphorbus ; then Pyrander ; then Calliclea ; then a 
＋ Courtezan, named Alce. Y For this op ny 
all Homer's Verſes, he did eſpecially praiſe theſe, 
and ſet them to the Harp, and often repeated them as 
bis con Epicadium. 


As by ſome Hand, a tender Olive ſet 

In a lone Place, near a ſmooth Rivulet; 
Fair ſhe ſhoots up, and fann'd on ev'ry Side 

By amorous Winds, diſplays her blooming Pride; 
Until fome churliſh unexpected Guſt 
Plows up her Root, and buries her in Duſt. 

So by Alcides ſlain, Eupborbus lay, 

Stretch'd on the Ground, his Arms the Victor's 


2 
ce 
r Laert. 
1. 


Porph. loc. cit. 
F 192. 


» Anon. vit. 
* Tzetz. Chil. 2. 
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Hence in his Perſon, * Ovid. 


O you, whom Horrors of cold Death affright, 
at you Styx ? Vain Names, and endleſs 

bt, 
The Des of Poets, and feign'd Miſeries 
Of forged Hell? Whether laſt Flames ſurprize, 
Or Age devours your Bodies, not gri 
Nor ſuffer Pains. Our Souls for ever live: 
Yet evermore their antient Houſes leave 
To live in new, which them, as Gueſts receive. 
In Trejan Wars, I (I remember well) 
Euphorbus was, Pantheus Son, and fell 
By Menelaus Lance: my Shield again 
At Argos late I ſaw in Funo's Fane. 
All alter, nothing finally decays; 
Hither and thither ſtill the Spirit ſtrays ; 
Gueſt to all Bodies; out of it flies 
To Men, from Men to Beaſts, and never dies, 
As pliant Wax each new Impreſſion takes, 
Fixt to no Form, but till the old forſakes, 
Yet is the fame: So Souls the ſame abide, 
Though various Species their Reception hide. 
NN 4 = 

y) depreſſed Piety, 

Fordert t expulſe thy Kinteds Ghoſts with Food 
By Death procur'd, nor nouriſh Blood with Blood. 


Neither did he inſtance himſelf only, but put 
many others alſo in mind of the Accidents of their for- 
mer Life, how they had lived, before their Souls were 
2 the ſecond time to the Body. This he did (adds. 


orphyrius) to thoſe whoſe Souls were rightly purify'd; 


ſuch was? Millias of Crotona, whom he cauſed to call 


to Memory, that he had been Midas Son of Gordias. 
Ihereupom Millias went to Epire, to perform ſome Fu- 
neral Rites, as he appointed. 


CHAP. X. 
The ſeparte Life of the Soul. 


T* * Soul hath a twofold Life, Separate, and 
in the Body ; her Faculties are otherwiſe in a- 
nima, otherwiſe in animali. 

The Soul is incorruptible ; for when it goes out 
of the Body, it goes to the Soul of the World, which 
is of the ſame Kind. 

When ſhe goeth out upon the Earth, ſhe walk- 
eth in the Air like a Body. Mercury is the Keeper 
of Souls, and for that Reaſon is called Hleyrevs, and 
Ivaei@, and x0, becauſe he brings Souls out 


See alſo lian. var. Hiſt. Stob. Phyſ. p. 19. Plut. plac, 


var- Hiſt. 4. 26. © Lacrt- 8. 12+ Var. Hift. 9. 22, 
+ Jambl. c. 24+ 


* 


of Bodies in the Earth and the Sea; of which, tboß 


pure come not to them, nor to one another, but are 


bound by the Furies in indiſſoluble Chains. | 

© The Pythagoreans affirmed, that the Soul; 7 
the Dead neither caft a Shadow nor Wink ; for that 
it is the Sun which cauſeth the Shadow: But he 
who enters there, is by the Law of the Place de. 
wm ba the Sun's Light, which they ſignify in that 

* Pythagoras held, that Earthquakes proceed 
nouke Conf tas the Bihalg of io Dui 


SECT. V. 
Medicine. 


12 Phyſick we ſhall annex, as its immediate 
Conſe t, Medicine. Apuleius affirms, 


| Pythagoras learnt the Remedies and Cures of — 


caſes of the Chaldeans. Laertius *, that be negled. 
2 dns Gr the it accu- 
rately. Jamlichus, that the Pythagoreans eſteem i 
not the leaſt of the Sciences. Laftly, Diogenes i . 
lates of Pythagoras, that whenſoever his Friends 
1 any Indiſpoſition of Body, be cured 
* Health, Pythageras defined, The Cenfiftenc 

Frm. Sickneſs, The Violation of it, ** 


C HAP. I. 
Dietetic. 
F Medicine, the * Pythagoreans chiefly applied 


0 themſelves to the Dietetick Part, and were 
exatt in that; and endeavoured firfl — 


almeſt the firſt who endenueurcd to 
comment and to define. 
i Foraſmuch as Diet doth much conduce to good In- 
fitution, being wholeſome and regular, let us examine 
that he decreed therein. Of Meats he abſolutely diſ- 
allowed fuch as are flatulent, and diſorder the ; 
on the contrary, he approved and commanded 
which confirm and umte the Conſtitution; whence 
judged Millet to be a corvenient Food. | 
But he alſo forbad fuch Meats as are not uſed 
by the Gods, becauſe they ſeparate us from the Correſ- 
Lien ie roar them. . 
ihewiſe he adviſed to abſtain from Meats as 
are eſteemed * which 225575 227 and are 
nothing convenient for the ordinary Uſe of Man. 


Whatſoever 


Lb. 15. * Engliſhed by my Uncle, Mr. Sandys. w 2 r, b Ebl. 4 1 * y 8 p 132. 
& Porph, c. 29. 


Fc. p. 
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 obftrufied Divination, or were and Herbs, both raw and boiled. They likewiſe ſet 
Purity and Santtity of the Mind, ar before them the Fleſh of ſacrificed Beaſts. They 
emper habitual Virtue, he aduiſed tofbun : ſeldom eat Broths of Fiſh, becauſe ſome of them are 
4; alſo thoſe which are contrary to Purity, and defile in ſome reſpects very hurtful, likewiſe (ſeldom) the 
the Imaginations which occur in Sleep, and the other Fleſh of ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt Man- 


Purities of the Soul, he rejected and avoided. kind 


* Hs concerning the Diet of Pythagoras himſelf, bis 


conſiſted * of FHoney-Combs, or Honey ; his 
Supper of Bread made of Millet, and [ his Opſoni- 
um] of bei d or raw Sallads, very ſeldom of the Fleſh 
Y ſacrificed Viftims, and that net promiſcuouſly of every 
any time to feed on that d ha art, _ —— of * RY 
or to ſacrifice to t any q to go into the private Places 
4 3 but commanded, with all Exact - the Gods, and to flay there a while, he @ 7 te mot 
n, to — the Fuſtice which belongs even to them. part fuch Meats as expelled Hunger and Thirſt. + 
on 


a this manner he lived himſelf, ab/taining from the the expelling of 
7 worſhipping unbloody Seed of Pepyy, and Seſame, and the Shin f the Bee. 
Onyon waſh'd, till it be quite drain d of the out- 
ward Juice; of the Flowers of the Daffidil, and the 
Leaves of AA. of Paſte of Barley and Peas; of 
all which taking an equal Wight, and chopping them 
kill them. | ſmall, he made up into a Maſs with Hymettian Honey. 
He likewiſe commanded civil Lawgivers to abflain Againſt Thirft, be took of the Seeds of Cucumbers, and 
from the F. living Creatures, becauſe it behoveth the fulleſt dried Raiſins, taking out the Kernels, and 
them who make uſe of the Heighth of Fuftice, no the Flower of Coriander, and the Seeds of Mallews, 
way to injure leving Creatures, which are ty and Purſlain, and Meal and Cream ; 
with us. For how can they perſuade other Men is do theſe he made up with wild Honey. This Diet, he ſaid, 
by Avarice to Hercules, by Ceres, when be was ſent 


r . 2 
Fd om- 


as were u 


Hunger, he made a 


to feed on lruing Creatures, | 
with us, _ 4 Sy 2 — : 
|; | f ament om- | 
„ | CHAP. 1. 
But to ® athers, whoſe Life was not extraordinary T herapeutick, 


pure, and ſacred, and philoſophical, he preſcribed a cer- 
HE Therapeuick Part Pgra:prafted by 


tain Time for Abſtinence. To thoſe he decreed, That 

they ſhould not eat the Heart : That they ſhould not eat Cataplaſms, Charms, and Muſick. 

the Brain, And theſe are prohibited to all Pythagore- 0 ythagoreans ( ſaith Jamblichus) treated 

ER 
oujes f . ut were a- again 

1 of the divine Ward, eue bet Feiſs,” and Canter ing the . 


fe 
ö uci 
In like manner he prohibited Mallows, as be- Iutely diſallou d. 
erpreter of Celeftial cal Herbs, ſaith * Pliny, were firft celebrated 
in our r 4 4 orld by following the 
the 


ing the firſt Meſſenger and Int 
224.1 ny Ju} Gopefios awards 
=: ok fag vb us. 
to Apollo and 


Likewiſe he commanded to abſtain the Me- 
Al] becauſe it is peculiar 10 the Tarreffrial Dei * By Coriacelia, end Callicia, Pythagoras f. 
its. 


lanere, [a Fiſh ſo called from the Blackneſs of its 
firms, that Water will be turned into Ie; the mention 

He forbad alſo the Erythrine, far the like Ra- whereof I find not, ſaith Pliny, in others ; nor in him, 
; any mare concerning them, 
He likewiſe ſpeaks of Menias, which be alſo calls 
by another Name, Corinthas; tbe Juice whereof 
1 | hy 222 1 . 1. 
oney. they drank not (betwixt ) erpents, fomenting the Part therewith. me . 
Supper, Wine, and Maza, and Bread, and Broth, Fair being fue wp the Groſs, they who tread upon 

® The Pythagorifts. | m * Jambl.c. 21. Athem. . > Laertizs 8. 16. 
* Porph, p. 195. n 9 5 122 iz loc cit. "mp WF. 
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it, or are beſprinkled therewith, die irrecoverably: a 
ſtrange Nature of Poiſon, except againſt rg 
= There is an Herb called Aproxis, by the ſame Py- 
thagoras, the Root whereof takes 2 22 e, a 
Naptha, of which, ſaith Pliny, we en in 
Wonders 4 the E . The ſame Pythagoras relates, I 
That if any 74 to Men when the 
's in its Flower, although they be cured, yet === And flaid the black Blood by a Charm.” 


Aproxis ts in 118 
ſhall they conſtantly have ſame grudging thereof as often 
as it blows; and Wheat, and Hemlock, and Videt, And Pindar, ſpeaking of Eſculapius, A ugtæos, with 
have the ſame Quality. I am not ignorant, adds ſoft Charms. 
Pliny, that this Book is by ſame aſcribed ta That P 
rus, the Phyfician ; but pertinaciaus Fame, and Anti- firmed by 
quity, vindicate it to Pythagoras. 

a Pythagoras the Philoſopher wrote alſo one Volume 
concerning the Sea-Onyon, collecting the medicinal Pre- 
perties 8 which Pliny proſeſſeth to have taken 
from him, lib. 20. And again, he faith, aw 
goras affirms, that a Sea-Onyon, hung over the T hreſh- 
old of the Gate, hinders all ill Medicaments from en- 
tring the Houſe. 

Likewiſe, Coletworts (as © Pliny relates) were much 
commended by 12 rr He adds, that concern- 
ing the white Kind of the Eringo, (by the Romans | 
call d, Centum-capita) there are many Vanities deli- Of theſe Charms we find an Inſtance preſerved by 
vered, not only by the Magi, but by the Pythago- lim, who preſcribes, as ax [nvention of Pythago- 
reans. * : ras, which ſeldom fails againſt Lameneſs, or Blindneſs, 

Beſides the Pharmaceutick, Pythagoras practiſed or the like Accidents, to apply to the Part, if on the 
two other Ways of Cure, one by Muſick, the other Right-fide, an uneven Number of Vqwels of impofitive 

Charm. Of the firſt we have already ſpoken. Words; if on the Left, an even. | 
f the ſecond thus Jamblichus: There is alſo a 


nn Pies op " IO * Lib. 20. 6. . Lb . cg * Cp. unn. 
. | TOY — — — Io A RACING KANG 003 42 — 
The Doctrine of PYTHAGORAS. 
CHAP. I 
Pythagoras his Symbolical Way of Teaching. 


YTHAGORAS® had @ twofold Manmer of An = 7m. Pythagoras himſelf. Neither in that 
— 27 xd he — to 2 a b — „ but in others the ſame Kind, the 
tors, was delivered, eith or vine ras wrafped uf ts of Truth, for 
bolically. Hitherto of the | in Way. We come ſuch as could Sandal Hom, 12 ay of Sprech, 
now to the other, the ſy mbolical. . treaſuring up concealed a ma copious Produdtion of 
» He uſed by ſhort Sentences to vaticmate an infinite Theory; as in this, | 
multiplicious Signification to his Diſciples, after a ſym- 
belical manner : no otherwiſe than Apollo by ſbert An- = — = Number alt have reference. 
ſiuers exhibits many imperceptible Sentences ; and Na- | = 
ture herſelf, by ſmall Seeds, moſt difficult Effetts. Of And again, enmiTws, toins, N rg | Tamar ; 
this hind is, , and in the Word LN, (World, or Heaven) 
; 9 in the Word Philofophy, and in cad ue, and in 
half is the wholke's Beginning. that celebrious Ward Tetractys, All. theſe, and mam 


. a _ more, 
% Porph. p. 197+ > Jambl, c. 29. P. 162, Ce. 


Patt IX. 


invent, for the Benefit and Re- 
24 , 
likewi ) be 


which are CO 
the Sea a tear 
Rhea ; Fl the Mues; the 
lanets, the dogs of Proſerpina [the * Eyes, the gates 
of the Sun.] 
le had alſo another kind of Symbols, as, Go 
mt over @a Balance; that is, hun Avarice, &c. 
Thus Porphyrims. T heſe are variouſly recited and 
interpreted by ſeveral Authors; we ſhall begin with 
Jamblichus, as being herein of greateſt Credit, 


CHAP. II. 
The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to Jamblichus; 


; PHE ft way of Exhorention to r. 
hortation from Vice, is that by Symbols; one 
way being proper to the Sect, not communicable to 
other Inſtitutions; another vulgar and common to 
them ; the third is betwixt both, neither abſolutely 
Publick, nor wholly Pytbagerical, nor quite different 
from either; ſuch are thoſe which 2 
bols; of which, as many as deſerve memora- 
tion, in our Opinion, of the adho Form, we 
ſhall communicate, and add a ſuitable Interpreta- 
tion; conceiving that hereby, the Exhortation to 
Philoſophy may be more prevalent on thoſe that hear 
them, than if delivered more at large. And ſoraſ- 
much as we ſhall inſert ſome exoterick Solutions, 
common to all Phil 


Was framed, according to imitation of the Things 
already mentioned. For the —— — * _ 
as were with, and Diſciples to Pyt 

——— 1 compoſe their W ritings — ible, in 
2 common vulgar Style, familiar to every one, as if 
they endeavoured to dictate T hings readily percepti- 
ble by the Hearer ; but conſonant to the Silence de- 


creed by Pythageras, concerning divine Myſteries, 


8 


4 For Thu ON ina ira 


. * Porph, loco cit. 21 


PYTHAGORAS. 


; read in 01 du , 
wel Sram a 


which it was not lawful to ſpeak of before thoſe who 
————— rs cook both their 
mutua ritings by Symbols ; which, 
if not expounded by thoſe that propoſed them, by a 
_— Interpretation, appear to the Hearers like old 
Vives Proverbs, trivial and fooliſh ; [o but being 
nghtly explained, and inſtead of dark, rendred lu- 
cid and conſpicuous to the Vulgar, they diſcover an 
admirable Senſe, no tefs than the divine Orac of 
Pythian Apollo, and give a divine Inſpiration to the 
Philologiſts that underſtand them.] That therefore 
their Benefit may be known, and their adhortative 
Uſe manifeſt, we will give the Solutions of every 
Symbol, both after the exoterick and the aercatick 
ay; not omitting thoſe Things which were pre- 
ſerved in Silence, .not communicable to uninitiated 
Perſons. The Symbols are theſe : 


1. When you go to the Temple Worſhip, neither ds 
nor ſay any thing contermng Life. 
2, If there be a Temple in your way, go not in, no 
not though you paſs by the very Doors. | 
3. Sacrifice and Worſhip ot. 
4. Decline — and take the Foot-path. 
5. Abſtain Melanu e, it belongs fo 
the 7 1 A. for 
6. Abeus all Things, govern your Tongue, when 
you follow the Gods. 
7. When the Winds blew, worſbip the Noiſe. 
8. Cut not Fire —ͤ— 1 
» Turn away if every Edge. | 
— Help a to take up a Burthen, but not to 
lay it down. 
11. Put on the Shoe firſt on the right Foot, but the 
left Foot ff into the Baſon. 3 
12. Diſcourſe not Pythagorean Things without 
13. Paſs not over a pair of Scales. 
14. Tr ng Home, turn not back ; for the 
Furies go back with you. | 
15. Urine not, being turned towards the Sun, 
16. Wipe not a Seat with a Torch. 
17. A Cack keep, but not ſacrifice; for it is con- 
ſecrated to the Moon and the Sun. 
18. Sit not a Chanix. 
19. Breed nothing that hath cracked T alons. 
Cut not in the way. 
. Receive not a Swallow into your Houſe. 
. Wear nat a Ring. 
. Grave not the Image of God on a Ring. 
24. Look not in a Glaſs by Candle-light. 
26. Concerning the Gods, disbelieve nothing won- 
derful, nor concerning divine Doetrines. 
26. Be not taken with immederate laughter. 


27. At a Sacrifice, pare not your Nails. 
28. Lay 


Ooosz 
for ſo Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, IIb. 5. p. 
Vit. cap. 23+ | 


29. When you riſe out of Bed, diſorder the Cover- 
let, and deface the rint. : 

30. Eat net the Heart. 

31. Eat not the Brams. : 

32. Spit upon the cuttings of your Hair, and the 
parings gw Nails. ; 

34. D EES. he Abbes 

ace a pot in t x 

= Tk not ——— that hath Gold, to get 
a 

36. tir, gur. „ 4 Figure 
and a Tr oder * 

37. Alain from Beans. 

38. Set Mallows, but eat it not. 

39. Ab/tain from living Creatures. 


CHAP. IL 
An Explicati he P rick & , 
ng ythagor ymbolt, by 


Ar theſe Symbols are in general adhortative to 
all Virtue; and every one of them in particular 
conduceth to ſome particular Virtue, and part of 
Philoſophy, and Learning ; as the firſt are adhorta- 
tive to Devotion, and divine Knowledge. 


SY M B. I. 


FO R this, hen you go to the Temple Worſhip, nei- 
ther do nor ſay any thing concerning Life, obſerves 


the Divinity after ſuch a manner, as it is in itſelf, 
pure and incommixt. He joins pure to the pure, and 
takes care, that no worldly Buſineſs infinuate itſelf 
into the divine Worſhip ; for they are Things wholly 
different and oppolite to one another. Moreover, this 
conduceth much to Science ; for we ought not to 
bring to the divine Science any ſuch thing as human 
Conſideration, or care of outward Life. Thus no- 
thing is hereby commanded, but that divine Diſ- 
courſes, and ſacred Actions, ought not to be inter- 
mixt with the unſtable Manners of Men. 


SYMB. IL 


Te that is conſonant the next, F a Temple lis 
in your way, go not in, not though you paſs by 
the very Doors. For if Like is delightful to its Like, 
it is manifeſt that the Gods, having the chiefeſt Eſ- 
ſence of all Things, ought to have the principal 
Worſhip : But if any Man doth it upon occa- 
ſion of any other Thing, he makes that the ſecond, 


Þ Perhaps dem. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


T Hat which follows is an Exhortation to the 

ſame; for this, Sacrifice and Worſhip barefut 
ſignifieth one way, that we ought to ſerve the 1 
and perform their Knowledge decently and mode. 


rately, not exceeding the order in the Earth, Ano- 
ther way,that we ought to perform their Service and 
Knowledge, being free without Fetters. This the 
Symbol commands to be obſerv'd, not in the Body 
only, but in the Acts of the Soul, that they be not re- 
ſtrained by Paffions, nor by the Infirmity of the 


Tln another Symbol of this kind, I 
to the ſame Virtue ; Concerning the Gods, af 
believe nothing wonderful, and concerning divme 

and declareth 


. Dotrines, This Rule is religious, 


r 
This Symbol, therefore, chiefly adviſeth to know- 


b 
by the Pythagorick Philoſophy ; becauſe they being 
ſettled by Mathematicks, and ſctentifick Speculation, 
will ſhow by Dem by 
ceſſity, that there are true Beings exiſtent void of 
Theſe may alſo exhort to the Science concerning 
the Gods, and perſuade that ſuch a Science is to be 
acquired, * 


* 


conſtituted before all; that we disbelieve not any 
Thing, either concerning the nature of the Gods, 
or their Eſſence, or their Power: nor of thoſe Py- 
thagorical Doctrines, which ſeem monſtrous to Per- 
ſons not initiated into Mathematicks: 'T hus disbe- 
live not, is equivalent to, acquire and poſe thoſe 


Things, by means whereof you ſhall not disbelieve 
THinP 17 hemmichs, and fleatifck Demonlre- 
tions. 


SYMB. V. 


HE next Symbol tends (as I conceive) to the 

fame Effect ; Declining High-ways, walk in 
Path-ways. For it commandeth to leave the Pub- 
lick popular courſe of Life, and to purſue that which 
is ſeparate, and divine : Likewiſe that we deſpiſe the 
common Opinions, and much eſteem the Private, 
| which are not to be divulged ; and to contemn the 
Pleaſure which tends towards Men ; but to value ex- 
ceedingly that Felicity which is joined with the divine 
Will: And to leave human ms as vulgar ; but to 
apply our ſelves to the Worſhip of the Gods, which 
far excels the ordinary courſe of Life. Allied to this, 
is that which followeth. ? 


* » & 7 8 Vp 


fon from the Melanure, for it belongs to the 
terreftrial Gods, We ſhall ſay more upon it 
in our explication of the adhortative Symbols : It 
adviſeth to make choice of the heavenly Journey, 
and to adhere to the intellectual Gods, and to w 

draw our ſelves from material Nature, and to direct 
our Courſe to that Life which is pure, void of Mat- 
ter, and to make uſe of the beſt way of divine Wor- 
ſhip, and that which is moſt ſuitable to the chief 
Deities, Theſe Symbols are adhortative to the 
Knowledge and Worſhip of the Gods. | 


s VMB. VI. 
HE following Symbols exhort to Wiſdom ; 


Above all Things govern your Tongue, following 
the Gods ; for the firſt work of Wiſdom is to revert 


469 
SY MB. VIII. 


bk en Symbol likewiſe, Men the Winds blow, 
m_ the Noiſe, is an exhortation to divine 
Wiſdom ; For it implieth that we ought to love the 
ſimilitudes of divine Natures and Powers: and when 
they make a Reaſon ſuitable to their Efficacies, it 
ought exceedingly to be honoured and reverenced. 


S YM B. IX. 


HE next Symbol, Cut not Fire with a Sword, 
| ** Wiſdom ; for it excites in us a 
convenient wledge, that we ought not to give 
ſharp e toa Man full of Fire and Anger, 
nor to con with him ; for you may often by 


Words exaſperate and trouble a rude and unlearned 


Perſon. Of this Heraclitus witneſſeth; To conteſt 
with Anger (faith he) is hard, for whatſoever it would 
have done, it will purchaſe tho at the expence of Life. 
And he ſaid truly; for many, gratifying their own 
Anger, have exchanged their Souls, and preferred 
Death before them : but from Continence of the 
Tongue, and Peacefulneſs, this happens, that out 
of Contention ariſeth Friendſhip, the wrathful Fire 
being extinguiſhed, and thou thy ſelf wilt appear 
not to be void of Reaſon. This Symbol is confirm- 
ed by that which followeth. 
S YM B. X. 

7 away from thy ſelf every Edge; for towards 

: 83 . it will hurt him. 
This Symbol commandeth to uſe Prudence not An- 
ger; for that Edge of the Mind which we call An- 

„is void of Reaſon and Prudence; for Anger 
boileth like a Pot upon the Fire, never dividing the 
Mind to that which is paſt. You muſt therefore 
ſettle your Mind in Tranquility, diverting it from 
Anger, and often preventing your ſelf; as a Man 


maketh Braſs ſound, not without touching it. This 
Paſſion therefore muſt be ſuppreſt by Reaſon, 


S YM B. XI. 


PH, Help to lay on a Burthen, but not to take it 

, adviſeth to Fortitude ; for, whoſoever lay- 
eth on a Burthen, fignifieth Labour and Action; 
but he who taketh it off, Reſt and Remiſneſs. The 
Meaning therefore of the Symbol is this, Be not the 
Cauſe, either to thyſelf or any other, of Remiſneſs 


our Speech into itſelf, and to accuſtom it not to paſs of Mind and foft Life; for every uſeful thing is ac- 


forth, that it may be perfe& within our ſelves, and 
in its Converſion towards our ſelves. Moreover in 
following the Gods : For nothing renders the Mind fo 
perſect, as when a Man, being reverted into him- 
ſelf, followeth the Gods. 


ired by Labour. This Symbol Pythagoras called 
Nba, as being ſealed by his Labours ; for whilſt 
he lived amongſt Men, wy warden 7 wa through 
Fire and many Difficulties, ſhunning Idleneſs. From 
ABtons and Labour proces x right Oe but not 


SYMB. 
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S YM B. XII. 


HIS, Pluck off your right Shoe firft, but put ya 
left Fort firſt into the Baſon, exhorts to act 
Prudence; that good Actions, as right, are 
round about us; but the ill, as leſt, to be laid aſide 


and rejected. 
SY M B. XIII. 


HIS, Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean things without 
Light, 1 eg Adhortatory, that the Mind 
acquire Prudence; for that reſembles the Light of the 
Mind, which being indefinite, limits and reduces it, 
as it were, out of Darkneſs into Light ; it is therefore 
chiefly requifite to look upon the Mind, as Guide of 


---* 


all good Actions in Life : but in the Pythagorick Do- + 


Arines, this is moſt particularly neceſſary ; for it is 
not poſſible to underſtand what they are without 


Light. 
ST MB. 0. 


HIS, Paſs not over a Balance, commands to 

do juſtly ; and above all things, to reſpect E- 
quality and Mediocrity, and to know Juſtice, the 
moſt perſect Virtue, which compleats the reſt, and 
without which, the reſt profit nothing: neither muſt 
we know it ſuperficially only, but by Theorems, 
and ſcientifick Demonſtrations. This Knowledge is 
the Work of no Art and Science, but only of the 
Philoſophy of Pythageras, which preferreth Mathe; 
maticks before all things elſe. 


SYM B. XV. 


hs the ſame purpoſe is this, Travelling from home, 

turn not back, for the Furies go back with you. 
This Symbol exhorteth to Philoſophy, and free 
Action about the Mind. It likewiſe manifeſtly 
teacheth thus: When thou ſtudieſt Philoſophy, ſepa- 
rate thyſelf from all corporeal and ſenſible things, and 
truly make a Meditation of Death unto things intel- 
ligible, which are always the ſame, and after the 
ſame manner ; proceeding (without turning back) by 
Mathematicks, conducing thereto. For T ravel is 
the Change of Place, Death is the Separation of the 
Soul from the Body. But we muſt fo ſtudy Philo- 
ſophy, as to-make uſe of the pure Mind Cds, 
without the Acts of corporeal Senſes, to the Com- 
prehenfion of the Truth which in things that are, 
which is acknowledg'd to be Wiſdom. But aſter 
you have once applied yourſelf to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
turn not back, nor be drawn back to the former cor- 
poreal things, in which you were bred up ; for you 
will much repent hereof, being hinder'd from facred 
Comprehenſions, by the Darkneſs which is in cor- 
poreal things. Repentance they call Frims, or Fu- 
ur. : 64 


* . . * 0 4 7 7 * 
0 C: * 
: * ” +) 
| M B. XVI. 
* 


al Action, but to ſtudy and practiſe Philoſophy 
looking upon Heaven and the Sun; and remember. 
tudy of Philoſophy you never bear a low 
Mind, but by the Contemplation of heavenly things 
aſcend to the Gods, and to Wiſdom. And ving 
applied yourſelf to ſtudy Philoſophy, and to the Light 
of Truth that is in it, puriſying yourſelf, and con- 
verting yourſelf wholly to that ) 
and Phyſiology, and Aſtronomy, and ZEtiologick, 
which is above all the reſt, do nothing irrational 
2 S Y M B. XVII. 
HE fame Meaning is of the next, Mipe no « 
Seat with a T arch ; for not only becauſe à Lorch 
is purificative, as partaking of much Quick-fire, 
like Sulphur, it adviſeth that this ought not to be de- 
filed, its Nature being ſuch, as it diſpelleth all things 
that defile ; nor ought we to oppoſe natural Habitude, 
by defiling that whpſe Nature is repugnant to defi- 
ling. Much leſs ought we to join and mix things 
proper to Wiſdom, with thoſe which are proper to 
Animality. For @ Torch, in reſpect of its Bright- 


ls, i to Phi 
3 


SY MB. XVIIL 


HIS, Breed a Cock, but nat ſacrifice it, far it is 

facred to the Moon and the Sun; admoniſheth us 
to nouriſh and cheriſh (and not to negleR, ſo as to 
ſuffer them to periſh and corrupt) the great Eviden- 
ces of the Union, and C tation, and Sympa- 
thy, and Conſpiration of the World. It therefore 
e e 
Univerſe, and to Philoſophy ; for the Truth of all 
things being by Nature concealed, and hard to be 
found out, yet requiſite to be and inveſtiga- 
ted by Man, chiefly through Phi z (for to do 
it by any other Study is impoſſible) which receiving 
ſome little Sparks from Nature, blows them up, and 
. ee 


ctrines. Philoſophy thereſore ought to be 
S YMB. XIX. 


HIS, Sit not upon @ Charnix, may appear to be 
T 5 — from Are hs already 


nor lead thy 
applying thyſelf thereto, take 
thee which is moſt divine, the 


XX. 


HIS, Breed nothing that hath cracked T alons, ad- 
T viſeth to a thing which is yet more Pyrbagorical ; 
te free and communicative, and . endeavour to make 
others ſuch alſo, accuſtoming thyſelf to give and ro- 
ceive without G or Envy; not to take all 
things inſatiably, and 22 | For the na- 
tural Condition of thoſe Fowls which have crooked 
Talons, is, to receive and fnatch readily and quick- 
u. but not eaſily to let o, or impart to others, by 
reaſon of the Tenacity of their Talons, being crook- 
ed; as the Nature of ps is ſuch, that they quick- 
ly lay bold of a thing, but very hardly part with it, 
unleſs they be turned upon their Backs. Now we 
having Hands given us by Nature, proper to com- 
municate, and not crooked Fingers, ought 
not to imitate thoſe which have crooked Talons, un- 
* — no. os — 

ici from, one 75 as being exci 

— by theſe ho fart gave Names to things, 
who named the more honeurable Hand NMEA, the 
Right, not only a m Nets, from recarving; but 
likewiſe, u 5 axon Vardgy ew & 14 , 
from being ready to recerve in communicating. We 
muſt therefore do „ and for that reaſon philoſo- 
phiſe; for Juſtice is a return and remuneration, ex- 
changing and ſupply ing Exceſa and Defect. 


s NMB. XXI. 


wey ; that Truth is one, Fal- 
4 which is manifeſt from 


comrary 
thoſe which. are conſlituted and conhrmed by ſcien- 
tick Demonſtration, by Mathematicks and Con- 
templation; which is, Phileſophiſe Pythagorically. 
It may be taken alſo in another Senſe, foraſmuch as 
IS : 


3 ö 


Bodies) is cafily fub- 
apyears by the great Diſa- 
g about to ſay any 
thing therein. But the Philoſophy which 2 
which: ae always the fame in themſelves, 

wards one another, never admi 


T 


PYTHAGORAS. 


471 
— os : 7 Now this 

vifeth us, when we philoſophiſe, and per- 
Qt the W 288 
Snares and 


ay which is maniſeſt, that we ſhun the 

A ntertainments of Corporeals and Diviſi- 

bles, and intimately apply ourſelves to the Subſtance 
of Inco Is, which are never unlike themſelves, 
by reaſon of the T ruth and Stability which they na- 


turally have. . 
SY MB. XXII. 


ke Recerve nat a Swallow into your Houfe,. 
- adviſeth, that you admit not a ſlothful Perſon 
(who is not a conſtant Lover of Labour, neither 
will perſevere to be a Piſciple) unto your Doctrines, 
which require continual Labour and Patience, 

reaſon of the Variety and Intricatenefs of the ſeveral 
1 He makes uſe of the Swallow to repre- 
ſent „and cutting off Times, becauſe this Bird 
comes to us but in one Seaſon of the Year, and then 
ſtays but a ſhort while with us; but is abſent from 


us, and out of Sight, a much longer Space. 
SY M B. XXIII. 


HIS, Wear not a Ring, is likewiſe adhortatory 
after the Pythagorick way, thus: Foraſmuch as 
a Ring encom the Finger of the Wearer in 
nature of a Chain, but hath this „ that it 
pincheth- not, nor peineth, but is fo fit, as if it natu- 
rally belonged to that Part; and the is ſuch a 
kind of Chair to the Soul; Wear nat a Ring, ſigni- 
fies, P hilofophiſe truly, and ſeparate your Soul from- 
the Chain which goeth round about it. For Philo- 
is the Meditation of Death, and Separation of 
the from the . Seriouſly and earneſtly 
therefore apply yourſelf to the iet Philoſo- 
phy, which ſeparates the Soul, by the Mind, from. 
all and is converſant about Intellectuals 
and Immateriak by Theoretick Doctrines. But un- 
ty and looſe your Sins, and all things that pluck you 
back and hinder philoſophifing, Diverfions of the 
Fleſh, exceflive Eating, unſeaſonable Repletion, 
Which, as it were, ſetter the Body, and continually 


S Y M B. XXIV. 


188 Grave not the Image of Ged in a Ring, 
adviſeth thus, Philoſophiſe, and, above all 
things, think that the Gods are incorporeal. This 
roads Yoo all others, the Seminary of the 

ythagorick Doctrines; of it all things (almoſt) are 
fitly and by it are eſtabliſhed to the End. 


Think not that they uſe Forms that are corporeal, 
neither that 
fetter'd 
Bei 


they are received into material Subſtance, 
(as it were) to the Body, like other living 
ngs. The Figures engraved in Rings, in the ve- 
ry Ring expreſs a Chain, and Corporeity, and fen- 


le 


472 
ſible Form, as it were the Figure of ſome Animal, 
perceptible by Sight; from which we muſt abſolutely 
ſeparate the Gods, as being eternal and intelligible, 
and always the ſame in themſelves, and towards one 
another; as is largely diſcourſed in the T reatiſe con- 
cerning God. 


1 * IS, Look not in a Glaſs by Candle- light, advi- 
ſeth more Pythagorically thus: Philoſophiſe, 
purſuing not the Phantaſies of Senſe (which give 
a kind of Light to Comprehenſions, like a Candle, 
neither natural] nor true) but thoſe which procure 
Science, and are converſant in the Mind, by which 
a moſt bright Purity is conſtituted in the Eye of the 
Soul, of all Notions and Intelligibles, and the Specu- 
lation of them, but not of Corporeals and Senſibles, 
for they are in continual Fluxion and Mutation, (as 
bath often been ſhewn) no way ſtable or exiſting 
like themſelves, whereby they might uphold a firm 
and ſcientificx Comprehenſion, as the others do. 


SY M B. XXVI. 


1 Be not ſeized with immaderate Laughter, 
ſheweth that we ſhould vanquiſh Paſſions : 
Put thyſelf in mind of right Reaſon; be neither 
blown up in Fortune, nor caſt down in bad ; 
admitting no Thought of in either. He 
named Laughter above all other Paſſions, becauſe 
that is moſt apparently ſhewn in the Face itſelf ; 
perhaps alſo, becauſe this is proper to Man only of 
all living Creatures; whence ſome define Man, A 
riſible living Creature. This Precept ſhews that we 
ought to take Humanity only, as it were in our 
way, like Gueſts; but to acquire the Imitation of 
God, as far as we are able; by Philoſophiſing, ſe- 
cretly withdrawing ourſelves from the Property of 
Men, and preferring the Rational before the Ri 

in Diſtinction from other Creatures. 


S Y M B. XXVII. 


1 At a Sacrifice pare not your Nails, is ad- 
hortative to Friendſhip: for of Domeſticks 
and Allies, ſome being nearly related to us, as Bro- 
thers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbs and 
Parts, which cannot be taken away without much 
Pain and Maim : others who are allied to us at a 
great Diſtance, as the Children of Uncles, or of 
Couſins, or their Children, or ſuch like, reſemble 
thoſe Parts which may be cut off without Pain, as 
Hair, Nails, and the like. Intending therefore to 
fignify thoſe Allies, whom, by reaſon of this Di- 
{tance, we at other Times neglect, he uſeth the 
Word Nail, ſaying, Caſt not thoſe quite away; 
but, ia Sacrifices, (though at other Times neglect- 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Hand eaſily, that is, Dra 


S Y M B. XXVII. 


I HIS, not bold | . 
A Right Hand, 1 gr « of 


ve not your Righ 
not to you, nor endea- 
vour to draw out improper and uninitiated P 
by giving them your Right Hand. to ſuch 
as have not been long tried by Diſciplines and Do- 
. 
of Temperance, ui ial Si 

and other Trials, the Right Hand ought not to be 


given, 
SY MB, XXIX. 
HIS, When you riſe out 


— Think de Lig of Paal nal 
co to i whi 
reſembles the Day, IE 
brance all Prints of that Sleep. 
s M B. XXX. 
THIS, Eat net the Heart, fignifieth, th 
ought not to tear aſunder the Unity and Con- 


comes a Creature, ſociable and rational. 
SY M B. XXXI. 

LEE that, is this, Eat nat the Brain, for that is 
the principal Inſtrument of Wiſdom ; it ſigni- 
fieth therefore that we ought not wi 
bite and tear in pieces Things we 


7 
: 
bs 


Hkik 


rational Part of the Soul; wherefore it is 
oppoſe them. This Symbol rather adviſeth 
ſhip the Fountain of Minds, and next Inſtrument 


HK 


T 


J. impudent bluſhleſs Perſon ; nor, on the o- 
one over-baſhful, ready to fall back from 
„and firm Intelleftion ; whence is under- 
Be not ſuch yourſelf, 


dect of 
reity and Gravi 

Things in the Earth 
apteſt to move towards the Center, which is the 
Property of 
means not 

0 te offi,” 


 SYMB. 
HIS, In the firt place honour the Figure and 
the Degrees, the Figure and the Tribolus; advi- 


Mind. So having addicted thy Mind to Phi- 
above all, reverence thoſe Things which 


HIS, Receive nat an Erythrine, ſeems to re- 


the Etymology ol the Word; Entertain 


S Y M B. XXV. 


UT 9 — hath. 


Maney, is not meant 
, Which hath in it much Corpo- 
ing downwards; for of all 


In Plat. Peda. 


Weight: To approach 


is the moſt heavy, and 


So? « 


+ 


In Numa, 


a 
._ deface fuch Obſervations, but on 


in of Life, and the like. 


but deſpiſe thoſe Things 
which others prefer before theſe ; and chiefly reve- 
rence the Italic Philoſophy, which conſiders Incor- 
poreals in themſelves, before the Ienict, which firſt 
looks upon Bodies. 


s VMB. XXXVII 


Tus, Again from Brans, adviſeth to beware 
L of every Thing that may corrupt our Diſcourſe 
with the Gods, and Preſcience. 


SY MB. XXXVII. 


HIS, Plant Mallows, but eat it not, ſignifies 
1 that fuch Things are turned with the Sun. 
Plant, that is, inſiſting on its Nature and Applicati- 
on to the Sun, and Sympathy, neither abſtain from 
it, nor wholly adhere to it; but transfer your Mind 
and Intellect, and tranſplant them as it were to 


Conſpiration of the World, to be fruitful and full of | 


ety, and admirably copious, as if it ſprung from 

root: Therefore not eat not, nor 
contrary in- 
creaſe them, and multiply them, as it were by 


SY MB. XXXIX. 
EIS, Aga 
Juſtice, and 


living Creatures, exhorts to 
pect of Alliance by a like Kind 


By theſe is explained the ſymbolical adhortative 
Form; containing much that is common with the 
n and Pythagerical, Thus 
Famblichus, | 
| . IV, 
The ſame Symbols explained by others. 


OST of theſe Symbols are mentioned alſo by 
others, with different Explications. The firſt 


| come into a Temple, turn not back. 
Famblichus*, in the Life of Pythagoras, cites it in 
the fame Words, adding this ition, That we 


ought not to perform divine Rites carſerily and negti- 


ently. 
8 pon the Second, Adore not the Gods, as it were, 


in paſſing by: Plutarch ſaith, We ought t0.go from 


Ppp | Home 


6 8 aſcribes to Philalaus, delivering it 


- -” _ Ace» <4. Dvd . 


| And the ſame in the Beginning of the V 
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Hame with thet 1 And for this Reaſon 
e 


the Cryers upon Days, ta go before the 
Priefts, c the Peaple to forbear work- 


The ſame Expoſition * Jamblichus, in the Life of 

Pythagoras, gives of the "Third, Sacrifice, and go to 
ſacred Rites barefoot. 

To the Fourth, Concerning the Gods, disbelieve 
nothing wonderful, and concerning divine Doctrines, 
may be applied to — — ſaith in the Liſe 
of Pythagaras: © Many Precepts were intraduc d into 
the Practice of divine Rites, foraſmuch as they gave 
firm Credit to theſe T hings, concetuing them not to be 
fantaſtick Beaſts, but to derive their Beginning from 
ſome God. All this the Pythagoreans believe to be 
true, as the fabulous Reports concerning Ariſtæus the 
Preconnecian, and Abaris the ean, and the 
like. And they did not only belicue all theſe, but a 
endeavour themſelves to frame mam Things that ſeem fa- 
bulous, derogating from nothing which relates to the 
Deity. In all ſuch Things he concerued nat that the 
Perſons themſelves were fooliſh, but thaſe anly who gave 
10 Belief to it. Fer they are not of Opinion, that the 
Gods can do ſame Things, atbers they cannot, as the 
Sephifts imagine; but, that all Things are > 

i es which they 


by Pythago- 


Aſcribe ta Linus, but perhaps were 
Tas: 


TW unh | Purths 
* e ul not 


gle to floakes cake, not in Sluggibne, but in Fo. 


tue amblic 


that we muſ? work together in the Courſe AL 
lat to Virtue. 1 


The Twelſth, which is cited by Szidas 
riſophanes, in Verſe, thus: * tag 


Into the Shoe firft the right Foot, 
The left fr ft 25 the Baſon put. 


rays ages it not as a Symbol, but a P 
perform Things dextrouſh, | 
717. Fourteenth, Paſs not 8 is ge- 
nerally interpreted „ Laertius, Ci 
mens Alexandrinus, 


rice, and advi/ong to purfur Equality. 

The Fikenk Jap delivers thus, When you 
goto travel, look not back the Bounds, » Plu- 
2 When you cam to the Borders, return nat 

hey both i it, that whew we are 
ing, e 


Hope all Things ; for to none belongs Deſpair: - ſbould bear it with an equal Mind,without Grief, nat to 


All Things to God caſy and perfect are. 


The Fifth, Decline High-ways, is mentioned 
many; only Laertius delivers it quite atherwiſe, Go 
not out of the High-way; but, in the Expoſition, 
differs not from tbe reſt, that we aught not 10 
— not. 

udgment, and not 1 ; 
and learned. m_ 


The Sixth, Ahffain 7 1 the Malazxure, for it be- 
langs to the terreſtrial Gods, * Plutarch in as 
forbidding to converſe with Perſons black in Lmpiety. 
Tryphon, as forbidding Falſhood and Lies, which are 
black in their Cloſe, The Melanure is a kind of 
Fiſh, ſo named from the Blackneſs of its Tail. 

The Ninth, Cut not Fire with « Sword, is one of 
thoſe Symbols which are aſcribed to Andecides, the 
Pythagorean. * Porphyrius, Plutarch, Laertius, 
and Athenezus, interpret it, as adviſing, net to ex- 

erate an angry Perſon, but ts give way to bum. 

ire is Anger, the Sword Cantention. St. Baſil ex- 
pounds it of thoſe who attempt an Inpoſſibility. 

The Teath, Lacrtius reads thus, Tarn away a 
ſharp Swerd ; it is generally expounded, Decline all 


2 : Continuance of the Plaaſubes of this Life. See 
oP US, 
The Sixteenth Lgertius reads thus, Wipe net 4 
Seat with Oil. ö 7 
The Seventeenth Laartius and Suidas deliver thus, 
Tauch net a white Cock, fir it is facred to the Mom, 
and a Moexitor of the Hours. © 
| The Nineteenth, dis net wpen A Chanix, Phutarch 
and Parphyrius interpret, that we ought not to hve 
idly, but to provide Neceſſaries. f be Future. For, 
a Choenix, according to Laertius and Suidas, is the 
ſame which Claarchus calls Atneratrophen, a Pro- 
portion of Food daily ſpent. But Clemens Alexandri- 
nus interprets it, as advi to confider not the pre- 
ſent Day, but what the future will bring forth: To 


The Twentieth, Breed nething that hath crooked 
Talons, is aſcribed to Andecides the Pythagor«an. 

The Twenty firſt, Olympioderns delivers thus, 
Gleave not Mond in the Way; wherely, faith be, the 
Pythagoreans adviſed, not to diſquiet Life with an- 
ceſſeve Cares, and vain Solici 


The Twenty ſecond, Entertain net a Swallow 


Things dangerous. under your Roof, Plutarch interprets, Take not 7 
4 Cap. ibid. Cap. 28 De Educ. lib. 8 Pag. 199 De Educ. lib. 
Vit. Pyth. ibid» = De Educ. lib. Strom. 5. De Educ. libs F Pag.ibid.- 
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12 and Fried and He forbod. them, for that they 1-ſenle eb or the 
an; for only t Bird, of ell he her Kind, s got Gates of the infers : or,-for that they breed Worms ; 
od to preg pon Flo. t Clemens Alextndrinuz and [+ ll fore of L gad called Mite] wn for that 
5 5 interpret it, as forbidding to admit into our they reſemble the Nature of the Univerſe; or, for that 
Suiaty @ talkative Perſon, intemperate of Speech, who they are Oligarchich, being wſed in Suffrages, This 
contain what is communicated to him, laſt Reaſon is confirmed by Plutarch, who explaitis 
The Twenty third, Pluzorch alledgeth thus, — 45 Abftain from Suffrages whith of old 
eur not a ſtrait Ring ; that is, faith he, Follow « by Beans. 2 faith, He inter dict᷑ - 
free Courſe of Life, and fettir not yourſelf. 'Or, 20 St. e 1 becauſe the fin f 322 and Generation 
Hicrum, that we live not anxiouſly, nor put ourſelves being confuſed, and _ Things be ing commixed, and 
into Servitude, or into ſuch a Condition of Li concreſcent t and computrified in the Earth by 
rant free otrſelves from, when we have a little — litt „ the Generation and Diſcretion broke 
Mind to do it. forth together ; " and living Creatures being produced 
The Twenty fourth, Wear not the Pitture the tegether with Plant, 2 out of the ſame Putreſuctiom 
t Porphyrius expoundeth, Diſcoxrſe aroſe both Men and Beans ; whereof he _— mani- 

ately, or in publick., * 1 i Argument. ny any ane ſhould chew a Bean, and 
Mic ythageras, delivers it having minced it math hit Teeth, lay it abroad ih 
Ms © the Zig of Gal a Ring, left it wo po wage ey leaving it for a little time, re- 
— for it is the Image of Cal. Clemens Alex turn to it, he ſhall perceive the Scent of human Blood. 
rms the Meaning to be, that we ought not to Moreover, if any one at the time whim Beans ſhoot forth 
; but te pe on to Intelligibles. the Flawer, Hull take a Little of the Flower which then 
Lay not hold an every ome is black, and put it into an earthen Veſſel, and cover it 
ht Hand. Plutavch omits cloſe, and bury it in the Ground ninety Days, and at 
Jet, Sui i the End thereof take it up, and take off the Cover ; in- 
thus, 2 nes and precipitate in — e of the Bean, he full find either thi Head of an 

with any 
Py weaty ninth, When you - riſe out En 
of 4 


„ or qurends adde. The ſame Reaſon a 0. 
The Tw 


wrap the. Coverlet together, and confound the 

your Body; n the Modefly and 
e te ts the Bod * Clemens 2 
that tur ge not in the Day- tim to 
. u Aa Plea . of Dreams which we 
bad in tht Ni e 7 mn, 
2 3 
Light of Truth. 

The zoth and goity. Zoe wes the Heart and the 
Brain; 2 in the Life of Pyebagorat, 
2 the Cd, nd 


b om venereal Delights. 
And Plutarch faith, He forbad Beams, becauſe they 


ther Reaſon, than that omen feeding on them, be- 
came barren. 


For the Thirty ninth, Alſtain from the N 14 


"The — 


ſecond, e ee my the moſt 


r 3 
Hair, naither in 2 with us; and, in 4 manner, allied unto us. But of 


— 
The Th T fourth the Print of a Pat in this formerly. 
the Abbes; 1. — — 2 


are of the ſame Nature and * 


A. . 
— avs 25 - Other Symbols, 
Obali, ſee ha cening the Fre end tr collected 

ms to have to related the Symbols amblichu 
te faxed Cpey of by Lit. yy Tos pets or . n 
hirty ſeventh, Alain from Beans, there Take not up what falls from the Table; meaning 
2 Ariftotle * ſaith, Toke top her all themſelves 0 eat In- 
| Ppp 2 . temperately, 


® Strom. 8. © Do Save, Bk. 0 0 o a 1 Str 1 . 
Pd Y* — p. 18. >. ® Strom. 5 Cap. 109 · »Laert. 2 
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temparately. Or, alluding to ſome religious Rite; 
for, Ari/tophanes ſaith, 'T hat which falls fo, 

to the Heroes; ſay ing in his eroes, | 


Tafle not what from the Table falls a. 


Break not Bread; Divide not Friends. Others 
refer it to the Judgment in the infernal Places. O- 
thers, that it implieth Fear in War. (Laert.) 

Set down Salt, in remembrance of Juſtice; for 
Salt preſerves all Things, 
pureſt Thing, Water. (Laert. 

Pluck not a Crown ; that is, Offend not the Laws, 
for Laws are the Crown of Cities. (Porphyri- 


Us. | 
Offer Libations to the Gods, juſt te the Ears of the 
Cup; ſignifying that we ought to worſhip and cele- 
brate the with Muſick, for that paſſeth in at 
the Ears. (Porph.) And drink not of that Libati- 
on. (Famb. c. 18. p. 87.) 
Eat not (which are unlawful) Generation, Aug- 
mentation, nning, End, nor that of which the fin 
Baſis of all Things confiſts. Meaning, we muſt ab- 
ſtain from the Loins, NJbuer ieee, Marrow, Feet, 
and Head of Victims. He called the Loins, Baſis, 
becauſe living Creatures are ſettled upon them as their 
Foundation; Nu x; alia, Generation, for with- 
out the Help of theſe, no living Creature is engen- 
dred. Marrow he called Increaſe, it being the 
Cauſe of Augmentation in living Creatures. The 
Beginning, the Feet; the Head, the End; which 
re moſt Power in Government of the Body. 
Porph.) © 
: Eat not Fiſhes. (Laert) Some apply this to Si- 
lence, (Athen. Deipn. |. 7.) : 
Others ſay, be diſapproved them, becauſe not uſed 
in Sacrifice to the Gods. 
Put not Meat in a Chamber- pot; meaning, com- 
municate nothing that is wiſe to a rude and fooliſh 
Perſon. (Plut. de Educ. Lib.) | 
Sleep not at Noon. For at that time the Sun ſhew- 
eth its greateſt Force, (Olympiad. in Plat. Pheden.) 
We ought not to ſhut our Eyes againſt the Light, 
when it is moſt manifeſt. . 
Quit not your Station without the Command of your 
General: Our Souls ought to be kept in the 
neither may we forſake this Life without ſpecial leave 
from him who gave it us, left we ſeem to deſpiſe the 
Giſt of God. (Cicer. in Cat. and de Repub.) 
Roaſt not what is boiled ; that is, change not Meek- 
neſs to Anger, (Fambl.) 
Heap not up Cypreſs; Of this Wood they con- 
ceived the Scepter of Jupiter to be made. ( Laert.) 


Sacrifice even Things to the Celeſtial Deities, odd to 


the Terraſtrial. Of this, already in his Arithme- 
tick. 


| ® Pe vero cultu, lib. 6, cap. 3. 
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and is brought out of the 


— 4 the better, and. to lead. to Virtue, . that is, if 
7. 


Lt. 8. 35+ cc. Mt „ od tid 


Patt 
or, When z 
d ; humble him- 
Eat not fitting in @ Chariot. (Plat, 

— i, that we ought to — 
ought not to give ourſelves to Luxury in a time of 


| Go into the Temple on the Right-hand, ge out 

. Right and Left ſeem to refer — 
nal Numer ; of which 4 n 
Where Blood hath been he oF 
Stones; that is, aboliſh —— — nya 
War or Difſention. (Famb. ) 7 
Hurt not a mild Plant. (Laert. Poryh.) Some 
N * [nt wag ( 

ay aloud; implying, not that God cannot 
5 72 2222 that _ Prayers r 
. Strom. 4. 
care who hears. 2 „ 


a it thunders, touch the Earth, 
mind our own Mortality : (Fambl.) 
* the Offender ought to 


n (Clem. Strom; 5.) ha 
Beget Children; For it is our Duty to leave behind 


Put not away thy Wife, for ſhe is a Suppliant. 
en 150, for Counk is 3 
| it befl, fo s2 
facred thing (amb, ibid. | 

Plant not a Palm; (Plut. in Iſid. and Ofir.) 

Laſtly, Hither may be. referred the Symbolical 
Letter Y. They ſaid that the courſe of buman Life is 
like that Letter, for every one arriving at the firfl flate 
of Vouth, where the — — 
at a gaze, nat tnowing which to take ; if he meets 
uith a Guide that leads te the better, that is, if he 
learn Philoſophy, Oratary, or ſome honeft Art, which 
may prove beneficial, but cannot be attain'd without 
able and plifl Life. But if oo hight oper fc 

7. 1 ee 

a Maler, he 2 2 roms a 


gives. himſelf over to Sloth and Luxury, which 
pleaſant at firft to him who is ignorant 7 true Good, 
3 9 | —5 . 
Thus Lackantius, 2 to the old 


= 
. 
- 


Fug a, Paths 2 e More Lifis bd 
The right hand Track to ſacred Virtue tends, + 
Though fleep and rough at firft, in rg it end. 


39 


* 


— 


On — 225 the Ton 
He who to Virtue 
gubduing Pains, 


and ſmooth, but from its Crown, 
is tumblid dewn. 


harſh. Tails aſpires, 


7 fron and Renown acquire: 
who ſeeks , and 
The __ ee 44 2 4 dies. 


| The GOLDEN VERSES of Pythageras. 


Sum of the Pythagorick Doctrine is extant 
A in Vers, Entituled, J. Jie Golden Vue of Py- 


thagoras : ors others ofthe eee, For 
that, ſaith Hierocles, ay or tant, Sag Exit 
Metals, fo theſe are the beſt and moſt erſes. 
1 


„in their Ranks, the immortal Gods adare, 
ay ath keep; next, great Heroes ; then implore 
Terreſtrial Demons with due Sacrifice. | 
Thy Parents Reverence, and near Allies. 
Him that is firft in Virtue make thy Friend, 
And with obſervance his kind 2 attend: 
Nar (to thy Power) for light Faults caft him by : 
Thy Pow'r is Neighbour to Nec 

f hnow, and with intentiue by fr poof 

er, Sloth, and Luxury 


* bers or | 
1 W e ear. 


What's ill; 1d, 

Let Juftice ah 

Ner from the even courſe of Reaſon 725 

Fr hum, that all are to die 2 


4/ Riches are as quickly loft as gain d. 
by Hao Decree, 


et ſeek to remedy 
And think the 77 
Do Men, 


have not the greatef Share. 
a Ky ind bad ar rund: 


7 


Fre, 


fave thee yo 
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As may preſerve t 
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Nor mu 


＋ ge ſhalt leadwith Foy replete. 
care of outward Health forget. 
2 in % xerciſe and Diet, 

ein a ſettled Quiet. 

Meats unprohibited, not curious, "_ 2 

Decline what any other may accuſe 

The raſh Expence of Vanity detę 

And Sordidneſs: A 3 in all; tis 37%. 

Before thou aft, advi iſe ; 
er 25 at Night to cloſe + thine Eyes, 

Til — thy 2 that Day 12 haſt o er- run, x 

How flipt, what Deeds, 7 hop”. left undone ® 

of Thus thy Account umm'd up r/t to 217. 

Grieve for the Ill, joy N 

Theſe ſtudy, pratt e the ſe and theſe —_ ; 

To ſacred Virtue the . thy Steps direct. 

Eternal Nature's atteſt, | | 

Whe the Tetractys on our Soul; impreſt. N 

Before thy Mind thou to this Study 

Invoke the Gods to grant it a good End. 

Theſe, if thy Labour vangquiſh, thou ſhalt then 

Know the cannexure both of Gods and Men ; 

How 


every Thing proceeds, or by what aid, 
And 4 arfar or as fit to be ſurvey 
Nature a oughout ; 17 thews may ſt learn 
Not to hope bf Perch 5 Things, but all diſcern ; 
And 2 thoſe 


eee 


Unto the Good e gh * deaf and Mind: 
Some few the Cure of theſe 2 
This only is the Fate that harms, and rolls 
Through Miſeries fucceſſtve, human Souls. 
Within is a continual hidden Fight, 
Which we to ſhun muſt „ not excite. 
Great Jove! how little Trouble ſhould we know, 
eee 
fear nat than; Men come of heav ny Race, 
Tanz Dee 1 
Which if purſu'd, thou all I nam'd ſbalt gain, 
Hud he ty Sel er from thy e ., 


foes Lim 2 Meats dem 
ry ms; hy Mind 2 


* up to free Ætber 
4 Gs, ivine, mortal no mare, 


- TIMEUS 
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TIMAUS the Locrian. 
Of the a of the Wirld, and of Nature 


5 IAA Us, the Locrian, ſaid theſe things: 
There are two Principles of all things: 
the Mind, of things effected according to 
Reaſon ; Neceſſity, of thoſe which are by Violence 
according to the Powers of Bodies. Of theſe, one 
is of the nature of Good, and is called God, and is 
Principle of the beſt things; the Conſequent and 
Concauſals are reduced to Neceffity. For all things 
are the Off- ſpring of theſe, Idea, Matter, Senſibles. 
The firſt is u rated, immoveable, petmanent, 
of the nature of Identity, intellectual, the Exem- 
plar of things that are made, and immutable. This 
is Idea. Matter, is the Print, Mother, Nurſe, and 
Productrix of the third Efſence; for, receiving Like- 
neſs into itſelf, and being, as it were, charaQterifed 
by them, it perſects all Productions. This Matter 
— * » be eternal, 1 not immoveable in 
orm of itſelf, and without Figure; but receiving 
all Forms. In Bodies it is diviſible, and of the na- 
ture of Alterity : They call Matter, Place and Re- 
ligion. Theſe two Principles are co . Form 
hath the nature of Male and Father; Matter, of 
Female and Mother; the third is their Off-fpring. 
Theſe being three, are known three ways; Idea, 
by Intellect, according to Science; Matter, by ſpu- 
rious Ratioeination, not being underſtood by ditect 
Comprehenſion, but by Analogy ; their Off- ſpring, 
by Senſe and Opinion. Before Heaven was made, 
we muſt conceive, that there was Idea, and Matter, 
and God, the Maker of the better, foiz. Idea.] 
Now forafmuch as the elder is better than the 
younger, and the © than the diforderly ; God, 
being good, and ſeeing Matter receive Idea, and be- 
come totally changed, yet diforderly ; ſaw alfo it 
was needful to bring it into Order, and from indefi- 
nite Tranſmutations to fix it determinately, that 
Bodies might have ionate Diſtinctions, and 
not receive promifcuous Variations. | 
Of all this Matter he framed the World, (ma- 
king it the Bound of the nature of Being, fince it 
comprehends all other things) one only- a 
perfect, animate, and rational, (for theſe are better 
than inanimate and irrational) and a — Body, 
igures. 


that being more perſect than other Fi ; 

ſigning therefore to make the beſt Production, he 
made this God, generate, not corruptible by any o- 
ther Cauſe, but by the fame God only which com- 
pos'd it, if it ſhould pleaſe him at any time to diſ- 
ſolve it. But he who is good, will not be carried 
on to the Deſtruction of the faireſt Production. 


principles d The World. 


© The Soul of the World, 


Wherefore it is permanent, and being ſuch, i 

ruptible, unperiſhable, and bleſſed. It 28 
Productions, being made by the beſt Cauſe, who 
looked not upon Patterns made by Hands, but upon 
the Idea, the intellectual Efſence ; after which, 
this being exactly made, is the faireſt of all, and not 
to be demoliſh'd. It is perſect, as to ſenſible things; 
for the 3 comprehended in itſelf all intelligj- 
ble Creatures, nothing out, it being the perſect 
Bound of Intelligibles, as the Word u 5. Senſibles; 
which being ſolid, tactile, and viſible, is divided in- 
to Earth, Fire, and (betwixt theſe) Air, and Wa- 
ter. It conſiſts of perſect Bodies, which exiſt en- 
tirely in it, ſo as no Part remains beyond it, that 


the Body of the Univerſe might be ſelf-ſufficient, 
and = diffolution by arry external Acci- 
: k _ - = 

— 4 in equal 

minating over the other in any 

ſome 


might increaſe, others derreafe 
indiſſoluble harmonious Co 
beſt Proportion. For there being three Bounds, and 


T g. 
FB 


the Intervals diftant from each other in the ſame 


1 


= 
P 


it is every way like itſelf, 
ther Figures. As to it its 
eth a perpetual Tenor: fo 
in Reſt or in Motion, is fo 
as that it never ceaſeth nor removes; all 
being equidiſtant from the Center. 
ward Superficies bei fmoorh, 

Organs, which are beftow'd 


— ] M * 


i 


5. 
FL, 


2 
"Y 

4 
4 


8 


midſt, but diffuſed beyond it, covering 
with it, and tempering it with a Temperament of 
indiviſible Form, and diviſible Subftance, ſo as thele 
two make one Temperament; with which he ming 
led two Powers, Principles of the two Motions of 
Identity and Alterity ; which (Soul) being not e- 
ly miſcible, was not without difficulty contempe- 
rated. 


All 


Part IX. 


_ All theſe Proportions are mixed according to har- 
jp. Numbers ; which Proportions 228 
h divided, that it might be known of what, and 

by what, the Soul confifteth, This Soul God did 
not ordain (as we affirm) after corporeal Subſtance, 
for that which is moſt honourable, is firſt both in 
and Time) but made it before the Body, re- 
moving one, the firſt of four Monads, into eight 

and three Centuries, Of this, the duple 
and triple is eaſily collected, the firſt being ſettled. 
All theſe, with their Complements, and Seſqui- 
oftaves, will amount to thirty-fixx The whole 
um will be one hundred and fourteen thouſand fix 
hundred and ninety-five. The Diviſions are one 
hundred and fourteen thoufand fix hundred and nine- 
ty-five. After this manner he divided the Soul of 
the Univerſe.” 

The Mind only ſeeth the Eternal God, the Ru- 
er and Father of all Thi That which is 
nted we behold with our Eyes, this World, and 
its Parts; the Ætherial are two-fold, ſome of the 
nature of Identity : others, of Alterity. Of theſe, 
ſome extrinſically carry about all that is within 
them, from Eaſt to Weſt, by an univerſal Motion. 
The reſt, being of the Motion of Alterity, intrin- 
kcally turn about from the Weft to the Eaſt, moved 
by themſelves, "They are carried round by Accident, 
with the Motion of Identity, having the greateſt 
Force in the World. The Motion of Alterity, di- 
vided according to harmonical is dif- 
poled to ſeven Circles; the Moon being neareſt the 
Earth, her Courſe in a Month: next 


nd unequal 
their Courſe in certain 
rances, 


ngs. 
and Setting in regard 
in performing his Courſe from Eaſt to Weſt: Night, 
dy Motion from Weft to Eaſt : whilſt he is carried 
with Motion of Identity, a Year, by his own 


„ 


The Par's of the World. 
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ns one, as being carried a- 

t with the general Motion of Heaven, the other 
by an oblique Motion: One diſtinguiſheth the Times 
of the Day and the Seaſons: The other, by which 
he is carried about after the rapid Motion of the fix- 
ed Stars, at every Revolution maketh Night Day. 
"Theſe are parts of Time called Periods, ordained 
* God together with the World: for before the 

orld there were no Stars, and conſequently nei- 


ther Year nor Seaſons, by which this generable 
World is commenſurated. This Time is the Image 
of that which is ingenerate, called Eternity : for as 
this Univerſe was formed after the eternal Exemplar 


of the Ideal World, fo was this Time ordained to- 
gether with the World after its Pattern, Eternity. 
The Earth being eftabliſhed in the midſt, the Seat 
of the Gods is the Bound of Night and Day, of Ri- 
ſing and Setting, according to the Section of Hori- 
ZONs, as are circumſcribed by the Sight, and by 
Section of the Earth. It is the moſt ancient of all 
Bodies in the Univerſe ; for Water was not produc'd 
without Earth, nor Air without 15 and 
Fire cannot ſubſiſt without Humidity and Matter, 
which it kindles. So that the Earth is ſettled upon 
its own Weight, as the Root and Baſis of all things. 


The Principle therefore of \ ag things, as to the 


* . wigs orm, Idea. The Pro- 
ions of theſe are Bodies; Earth, Water, Air, 


d le; 
Angle in 
gle in it is one third of a ri 
is 


dra rangle is generated the Cube, 
the firmeſt and moſt ſettled of all Bodies, having fix 
Sides, eight Angles. For this reaſon Earth is the 
moſt heavy , and unapt for Motion, and not 
tranſmutable into any other, as being incommunica- 
ble with any kind o Mo of for the Earth only 
hath a table Principle, which is the Semi-quadrangle, 
the Element of the other Bodies, Fire, Air, and 
Water: for the Semi | being fix times 
compounded, there ariſeth an 8 


— . 


2 2 
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of which a Pyramis, with four Baſes, and four equal 
Angles, is compounded ; the Form of Fire moſt 
apt to Motion, and of rareſt Parts. Next theſe, 

Atacdron, with eight Baſes and ſix Angles, the 
Element of Air. The third, Icoſiedron, of twenty 


Baſes and twelve Angles, the Element of Water, be- 


ing fulleſt of Parts, and heavieſt. Theſe being com- 
pounded of the ſame Element, are tranſmutated into 


one another. The Dodecaedron, he made the 


Image of the Univerſe, as neareſt toa Globe. Fire, 
by reaſon of the Rarity of its Parts, penetrates all 
things; Air, all things but Fire; Water, Earth. 


All things therefore are full, and admit no Vacuity.. 


They are carried about by the Circumvolution of 
the Univerſe, and by reaſon of their Solidity grate 
one another, rendring an unintermitted Alteration to 
Generation and Corruption, Theſe God uſed in 
framing the World, tactile by reaſon of Earth; vi- 
ſible by reaſon of Fire, the two Extremes. By Air 


and Water, he connected it in a moſt firm Band, 


Proportion, capable to contain both itſelf, and the 
things that are compriſed in it. If then that which 
is connected be a Superficies, one Medium is ſuffici- 
ent; if a Solid, it requires two. To the two Me- 
diums he adapted the two Extremes, Fire to Air, 
Air to Water, Water to Earth; and again, Fire 
to Air, Air to Water, and Water to Earth; and 
again, as Earth to Water, Water to Air, and Air to 
Earth ; and reciprocally, as Earth to Air, Water to 
Fire. And foraſmuch as all theſe are equal in Power, 
their Proportions are equal likewiſe. Thus is the 
World one, and by a happy Connexure proportiona- 
ble. Each of theſe four Bodies have divers Species ; 


the Fire, Flame, Light, Splendor, by reaſon of the 


Inequality of the Triangles of each of theſe. The 
Air is partly clear and dry, partly humid and cloudy. 
The Water, fluid and concrete, as Snow, Froſt, 
Hail, and Ice. Of humid, one fort is fluid, as Ho- 
ney, Oil; another compact, as Pitch, Wax. Of 
the compact are two kinds, one fuſile, as Gold, 
Silver, Braſs, Tin, Lead; the other frangible, as 
Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Stones 
of that kind. 

Aſter he had made the World, he “ proceeded to 
the Production of mortal Creatures, that it might be 
perſect and compleatly wrought according to its Pat- 
tern. Having contemperated and diſtributed the Soul 
of Man by the ſame Proportions and Powers, he 
deliver'd it over to that Nature which had the Power 
f changing. She ſucceeding him in the producing 
mortal tranſitory Creatures, inſtilled their Souls, 
tome from the Moon, ſome from the Sun, ſome 
trom the other Stars which wander in the Region of 


Alterity, excepting one Soul in the Power of Identi- 


ty, which he mingled in the rational Part, an Image 
of Wiſdom to thoſe who make uſe of good Fate. 
For of the human Soul, one Part is rational and intel- 


* Animal. 


vient to it, according to the 
\nalogy Body of the Univerſe. the irra. 
tional Part, one is iraſcible, placed about the Heart 
the 2 * N _ the Liver. 

y, the Principle and Root * 
row is in the Brain, wherein is the —.— 
the Soul. From the Brain iſſues a Defluxion along 
the Spondy les of the Back, from whence it is diſtri. 
buted into Seed and generative Subſta 


Bones are the Caſe of the Marrow ; the Fleſh OM 


Tegument of the Bones; the Joints he connected by 
Nerves for Motion. Of the inward Parts, fome 
were made for Nouriſhment, others for Converſati- 
on. Of the Motions, thoſe which come from with- 


out, and flow into the apprehenfive P ſen 
ble; e which fil not under Quanta o. 


change Nature, are painful 
whatſoever comply with her, are named Pleaſures, * 

Of the Senſes, God enlighten'd our Sight for Con- 
templation of Celeſtials, and Apprehenſion of Sci- 
ence. Hearing, he framed perceptive of Diſcourſe 


and of Mufick. Of this, if any be deſtitute from 
his Birth, he will alſo be uncapable of ſpeaking, 
Whence we ſay, this Senſe is neareſt ally'd to Rea- 
ſon. All that are termed Aſſections of Bodies, are 
denominated with reference to the Touch, and their 
Inclinations to a. Place; for the Touch dijudicates 

alties ; warm, cold; dry, moiſt ; ſmooth, 


middle ; below, and the middle, they affirm to be the 
ſame thing ; for the Center of a Globe is below; 
whatſoever is betwixt that and the Circumference, is 
above. Heat ſeems to conſiſt of rare Parts, and diſ- 
gregates Bodies ; Cold, of more denſe Parts, and 
bindeth the Pores. The Taſte reſembles the Touch 
in Concretion and Diſcretion, and in-Penetration of 
the Pores, and in its Objects, which are either harſh 
or ſmooth. The wp Carne Fon 
ty, ſtupifying the ongue, are bitter ; * 

are moderately abſterſive, ſalt; thoſe which inflame 
and pierce further into the Fleſh, acid. Contrary 
to theſe, are ſmooth and ſweet. The Kinds of O- 
dor are not diſtin ; for they inſinuate through nar- 
row Pores, which are too ſolid to be contracted and 
dilated by Putrefaction, and Concoction of Earth and 
earthly things. They are ſweet or ſtinking. Voice 
is a Percuſſion in the Air, paſſing to the thro 
the Ears, whoſe Pores extend to the Liver. In the 


Ears is a Spirit, whoſe Motion is Hearing, Of 


Patt IX. 
de and Hearing ſome are ſwift, the ſharp; ſome 
0 flat; the mean are incommenſurable. A- 
in, one is much and diffuſed, the loud; another 
Ell and contraſted, the /ow : one is ordered ac- 
cording to Proportions, the harmonious ; another dif- 
orderly and unproportionate, the inharmonious. T he 
fourth Kind of Senſibles is moſt various and multi- 
form, termed Viſibles, compriſing all Colours, and 
innumerable coloured things. The primary Colours 
are four, White, Black, Bright, Purple ;> the reſt 
are made by Commixtion of theſe. hite diſper- 
eth the Sight, Black contracts it; as Hot diffuſeth 
the Touch, Cold contracts it; Bitter contracteth 
the Taſte, and Sweet diſſipates it. i 
The Bodies of Creatures ey — are 
riſhed by Aliment, diſtributed by the Veins thro” 
— — defluxively, as by Channels, and 
irrigated by the Spirit, which diffuſeth 1t to the ut- 
moſt Bounds. Reſpiration is made (there being no 
Vacuity in Nature) by Influxion, and Attraction of 
the Air in the room of that which iſfſueth forth at in- 
viſible Vents, out of which alſo Sweat evaporates. 
Now ſomething of -it being waſted by the natural 
Heat, it is neceſſary ſomething be introduced to ſup- 
ply that which was conſumed; otherwiſe there wou'd 
be a Vacuity, nich is impoflible ; for a living Crea- 
ture could not be reſtor'd by perpetual Fluxion, and 
entire, if the Body were disjoin'd by Vacuity. The 
like Compoſition of Organs is likewiſe in manimate 
things, with an analogical Reſpiration ; a Cupping- 
glas and Amber are Reſemblances of Reſpiration, 
h the Body, and enter 


ſpiration : 


ment is taken into the Body from the Root of the 
Heart, and the Fountain of the Ventricle ; if the Ac- 
ceſion be more than the Defluxion, it is termed 
Growth; if the contrary, Decay. The Acma con- 
liſts in the Confine betwixt theſe two, and is con- 
ceired to be the Equality of Acceflion and Defluxion. 
When the Li of the Conſtitution are diſſol- 
| ved, fo as there is no Paſſage for the Breath, or Di- 
ſtribution of Aliment, the Animal 2 =» 
many things which are pernicious to Li cauſe 
Death; whereof one is termed, Sickneſs. The 
Origins of Sickneſs are the Diſ ions of the 
primary Faculties: If the fimple Faculties, Heat, 
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or Conſumptions of the Pleſh be cauſed ; from hence 
are generated Choler and Flegm. Unwholſome 
Chyles, and PutrefaQion of Humours, are inconſi- 
derable except they be deep; but thoſe whoſe Cauſes 
lie in the Bones, are not eaſily cur'd ; thoſe which 
ariſe out of the Marrow are painful. The Extremi- 
ties of Diſeaſes are Wind, Choler, Flegm, increa- 
ſing and flowing into Places not proper to them, or 
into the vital Parts; for then obtaining a better 
Place, they expel their Neighbours, and ſettle there, 
and afflifting the Bodies, they reſolve them into 
themſelves. - * | 
Theſe are the Diſeaſes of the Body. Out of theſe 
ariſe many Sickneſſes of the Soul, ſeveral of ſeveral 
Faculties ; of the Senſitive, Stupidity ; of the Remi- 
niſcent, Forgetfulneſs ; of the Defiderative, Loath- 
ing, and exceſſive Appetite ; of the Pathetick, wild 
Paſſions, and furious Frenzies; of the Rational, In- 
docility and Indiſcretion. The Forces of Vice are 
Pleaſures and Griefs, Deſires and Fears, raiſed out 
of the Body, mingled with the Soul, and exprefs'd 
by various Names, Loves, Defires, diſſolute Af- 
ſections, impetuous Angers, deep Malices, various 
Longings, inordinate Delights. In a word, to be- 
have ourſelves amiſs as to Paſſions, or to ſubdue them, 
is the Bound betwixt Virtue and Vice; for to be ex- 
ceffive in them, or too hard for them, put us in a 
or bad Condition. To theſe Inclinations the 
emper of the Body may contribute much: if ve- 
hement, ſervent, or any way extraordinary, it 
tranſports us to Melancholy and extravagant Luſts. 
For the Parts being overflown by theſe Defluxions, 
make the Conſtitution of the Body rather hydropical 
than found ; whence ariſe Sadneſs, Forgetfulneſs, 
Folly, and Conſternation. The Cuſtoms alſo 
whereunto a Man hath conformed himſelf in the Ci- 
ty, or Family, where he was born and bred, con- 


duce much; as alſo the daily Courſe of Life, whe- 


ther ſoſtning or corroborating the Soul: for living 
abroad, Diet, Exerciſe, and the Manners of thoſe 
with whom we converſe, greatly avail to Virtue or 
Vice; and theſe Occaſions are derived rather from 
our Parents and Elements, than from ourſelves; for 
they are not ĩneffectual, we ourſelves fo eaſily rece- 
ing from thoſe Actions which are good. 

o the Well-being of an Animal, it is requiſite 
that the Body have the Virtues com to it, 
Health, perſect Senſe, * and Beauty. The 
Principles of Beauty are a Symmetry of the Parts 
amongſt themſelves, and with the Soul; for Nature 
made the Body as an Inſtrument, obedient, and ac- 
commodate to all the Buſineſſes of Life. In like 
manner, the Soul muſt be order d to Virtues anſwera- 
ble to thoſe; to Jem , as the Body to Health; 
to Wiſdom, as the to perſect Senſe; to Forti- 
tude, as the Body to . to Juſtice, as the 
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to Beauty. The Principles of theſe are from endeavour in a moderate way of liv 1 
; = thy 8 and Ends KN 3 For 2 God ry rt bel 
thoſe of the Body are attained by Exerci e- undoubtedly guided to a moſt happy Life, 
dicine ; thols of the Soul by Inſtitution and Philoſo- Man be ſtiff and reſractory 
For -theſe Faculties nouriſh and ſtrengthen Puniſhment a ing to t 
the Soul and Body, by Labour, Exerciſe, and courſes which declare things Celeſtial and ] 
Pureneſs of Diet; theſe by Medicaments ; thoſe in For irremiſſible Puniſhments are prepar'd for 
ſtituting the Soul by Chaſtiſements and Reprehen- happy Dead, and many other things; for wh 
fions; for they ſtrengthen it by Exhortation, by commend the /onickt Poet, who makes Men religious 
exciting the Inclination, and enjoining thoſe things by ancient fabulous Traditions. For as we 
which are expedient for Action. The Alciptick Bodies with things unwholſome, when the whol 
Art, and, its neareſt Ally, Medicine, are deſign'd agree not with them; ſo we reſtrain Souls wi 
for the Cure of Bodies, reducing the Faculties to the bulous Relations, when they will not be led 
beſt Harmony; they purify the Blood, and make Let them then, ſince there is a Neceff 
the Spirits flow freely ; ſo as if any nary unwhole- ; Puniſhments, as if 
ſome ſettle, the Vigors of the Blood and Spirits being tranſmigrate; thoſe of the Effeminate into 
thus confirmed, overmaſter it. Muſick, and its of Women given up to Ignominy ; of 
DireQor, Philoſophy, ordained by the Gods, and into thoſe of Beaſts, for Puniſhment ; of the 
by the Laws, for Reformation of the Soul, inure, vious, into the Forms of Swine ; of the Li 
compel and perſuade the irrational Part to obey the Temerarious, into Birds; of the Slothful 
rational, and in the irrational molify Anger, and Unlearned and Ignorant, into ſeveral 
quiet Defire ; ſo as they neither move nor reft with- Fiſhes. All theſe in the ſecond Period, Nemej 
out Reaſon, the Mind ſummoning then either to crees, together with the vindidtive and terreftrial 
Action or Fruition. The Bound of Temperance is mons, the Overſeers of human Afﬀairs, to 
Obedience and Fortitude. Now Science and vene- i i i 
rable Philoſophy, 28 the Mind from falſe O- 
pinions, bring her to wledge, and reducing her 
from great Ignorance, raife her to of 
divine things; wherein if a Man be conver- 
fant with Contentedneſs as to human things, and 
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| CHAP L : 
1 Of Pythagoras his Way of Teaching by Silence and Symbols. 
= . HE indocible and abſtruſe Tradition of ing (as other things) Pythagoras into 
| Myfteries and Symbols is nat to be inveſti- Greece from the Hebrews, that the Dil being to 
15 gated by Acuteneſs of human Wit, (which ask ſome ſublime (Queſtion, ſhould hold Jus Peace ; 
| + rather affects us with a doubtful Fear, than an adhe- and being queſtion'd, ſhould.only anſwer, an bps, 


'P rent Firmneſs) it requires ample Strength of thinking He ſaid. Thus the Cabalifts anſwer, n WR 
4 and belloving and above all things, Faith and Ta- The Hſe ſaid ; and Chriſtians, zi5worr, Believe. 
citurnity. Whence Pythagoras taught nothing (as © Moreover, all the Pythagorick Philoſepby wat 
Apuleius faith) to his Diſciples before Silence; it be- cially that which concerns divine things) is mit 

ing the firſt I contemplative Wiſdom to learn expteſſed by Znigms and Symbols. "The Real 
to meditate, and to unlearn to talk. As if the Pytha- theſe : N, The Ancients uſed to deliver Wildom 
gorick Sublimity were of greater Worth, than to be by Allegories : all their Philoſophers and Poets are 
comprehended by the Talk of Boys. This Kind of of Riddles, avoiding, by | bſcurity, Wen 


» E Cabalz libro a. « Pa Out of which Paulus Schalchius colleQts his firſt Canon, de i cis, Myſt 
F n 2 


Fart IX. 


v for the moſt apt Interpreter of thing 
Em n human Infirmity, is Fable: 


Circumlocution, 


F. as diftintive Marks of # Society. Theſc, 2. 


mong the Pythagoreans, were a chain of indiſſoluble 
Love. Pythagoras was ſtudious of Friendſiip; and 
ai be beard of any that uſed his Symbok, he prefent- 
y admitted him into his Society, -Hereupon all be- 
came defirous of them, as well thereby to be accep- 
table to their Maſter, as to be known Pythagoreans. 
Lofty, As memorial Notes; for, intreating of all 
Things divine and human, the vaſtneſs of the Sub- 
jet requires ſhort Symbols, as conducing much to 
Memory. 


CHAP. u. 
The Triple Werld. 


THE Pythagereans reduce all Beings, fubſi- 
T ſtent or ſubſtant, immediately to /deas which 
truly are; and thoſe to the Jaden of Ideas. Here- 
upon they aſſerted three Worlds, whereof the third 
is infinite; or rather not finite; and that all Things 
conſiſt of Three. The Pythagoreans (faith Ariflotle) 
affirm that the whole, and all Things are terminated 
by Three : Some are Bodies and Magnitudes, others 
keep and inhabit Bodiez and Magnitudrs, others are 
the Rulers and Origines of the Inhabitan' . This we 
underſtand of three Worlds, the Inferior, the Supe- 
ri, and the The Irferior containeth Bo- 
dies and tate Intelli- 


particular Task affign'd him; 


a. d) Demons. 1 

Next over it, immediately ſhineth the or 
World ; this containeth the ſuperior 44 
poreal Eſſences, divine Exemplars, the Seals of the 
inferior World, after whoſe Likeneſs, the Faces of 
all inferior Things are formed. Theſe a 
calls Immortal Gvils,, as being the iples of 
produc'd out of the divine Mind, A ñ* A, 
Cauſes of thoſe Forms which dwell in Bodies, and 
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is not received, but receiveth, 


' hath an Influence on all the Spheres 


453 
inſorm the compounded Subſtances of the lower 
World. There. are atfo other Gods, incorporeal 
Beings, individual, differing (not by material, but) 
by formal Number; Spirits void of Matter, ſimple, 
unmixt, ſeated beyond the ſenſible Heaven, confin'd 
neither to Time norPlace, neither ſuffering Age nor 


Tranſmutation, much les any Alteration ; In a 


word, not being affected with any Paſſion, they 
lead a ſelf-ſufficient excellent Life, and inhabit Eter- 
nity, which is «ler de dr, always being, becauſe it 
always was, is, and ſhall be intemporally in the di- 
vine Mind; yet by the Energy of God, it was 
created and placed beyond the ex of the viſible 
Heavens, as being the lucid Manſion of the bleſſed 
Spirits, [whom the Pythagareans believe Gods] 
placed in the higheſt Region of Zther, ZEviternal, 
inveſted in the immortal Avum. 
The third World, Supreme, containing all other 
Worlds, is that of the Deity, conſiſting of one di- 
vine Eſſence, _— before Dow for it is the 
of A ' praexiſtent Entity an Unity of 
ce Schiene Effence, . V 
Thefe three Worlds are called Receptacles, in dif- 
ſerent Reſpects; the firſt, of Quantity; the ſecond, 
of Intelligences; the third, of Principles. The firſt, 
circumſcriptiuely; the ſecond, definatively ; the third 
ſe it is every- 
Where, and is called a R repletively. 
1 the ſuperior World is communicated 
from the Tetractys to the inferior, Life, and the being 
(not accidental, but ſubſtantial) of every Species; to 
ſame, clearly; to others, obſcurely, This the Py- 
thagoreans collect from thoſe Words of their Maſter: 


| d the Tetractys to our Souls did ſend 
The Fountain of Eternal Nature. 


The Tetracht is the Divine Mind communica- 
ting, the Fountain is the exemplar Idea communi- 
cated, and eternal Nature is the eſſential Idea of 
things received. Idea, conſidered as to God, (ſay 


| 114 7 as to the ſenſible World, 
Dre Eſſence. | 


Now as in the ſenſible World, the ſuperior Sphere 
beneath it; ſo 
in the intelligible World, not only every ſuperior 
Chorus of hath an Influence upon all the 
inferior z but the whole ſuperior World hath an In- 
fluence upon the whole inferior, whereby all things 
are reduced according to their Capacities, as far as 

Mile, op to eternal, inferior to ſuperior. 
Bae to the third World, nothing that is mY, 
Creature can be reduced, iricapable of its own Na- 


ture of that Sublimity which is proper only to God. 
Qqq 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP, III 
The Supreme World. 


TJ HE ſupreme World, being (as we ſaid) that of 

the Deity, is one divine, continual, conſtant 
Eſſence of Sempiternity, poized (as it were) with 
immovable Weight ; not _—_ termed, my]oxeg- 
mem ted, the All-governing Thrane. It is not con- 
fined to Genus, Place, Time or Reaſon, but is the 
free, unlimited Preſident over all theſe ; infinitely 
ſupreme in Place, Power, Poſſeſſion, Excellence, 
above all Eſſence, Nature, Evum, Age. 

This Divine Mind, the Receptacle of Principles, 
Pythagoras ſymbolically terms Number, ſay ing, 
Number is the Principle of all things. (For none can 
believe ſo meanly of ſo wiſe a Perſon, as that he 
ſhould conceive the ordinary Numbers by which we 
caſt account, to be the Principle of all things; which 
are far from being antecedent to things, for they are 
conſequential Accidents.) So * Plutarch, by Number 
Pythagoras under/tands the Mind; a Symbol not im- 
proper; in Incorporeals nothing more divine than 
the Mind, in Abſtractions nothing more ſimple than 
Number. 

The divine Efſence therefore, exiſtent before 
vum and Age, (for it is the Age of Age) the præ- 
exiſtent Entity and Unity of Exiſtence, Su 
Eſſence, Nature, was by Pythagoras called I, one, 
by Parmenides Gy being, both upon a like Ground; 
becauſe it is the ſuper- eſſential Unite and Being, from 
which, and by which, and through which, and in 
which, and to which, all things are, and are order- 
ed, and perſiſt, and are contained, and are filled, 
and are converted. 

Of this firſt One, and firſt Ens, Ariſtotle thus; 
Plato and the Pythagdreans (ſaith he) hold no other 
concerning Ens or One, but that this is their Nature, 
their Eſſence is the ſame, to be One and a Being. Xe 
nophanes declared this One to be Cd, herein agree- 
ing with Pythagoras, who aſſerted Infinite, and 
One, and Number, to be the firſt Principles of 
things; by Infinite ſignifying the Power ; for no- 
thing can be imagined before Power, which in God 
is infinite, or rather it is infinite God: in him #/e 
and paſſe are not diſtinct, who containeth the Es- 
fences, Virtues and Operations of all Producibles. 
With Pythagoras agreeth ® Anaxageras, ſaying, 
for all things were together; Democritus, for all 
things were in Power. This alſo is the commxion of 
Things mentioned by Empedacles, and Anaximander ; 
not confuſedly in Chaos, Erebus, or Night, but di- 
ſtinctly and orderly, in full Light, in the moſt per- 
ſect Splendor of the divine Light, intuitive Know- 
ledge, that is the Idea, (from q xr.) whoſe 


. Pag. 666, 3 Plac, phil, 


3 Scalich. Canon · a 5 


Part IX. 
e 
Rational, Incellgible, Senſible, Vital, Senden 


Adhæſible or Adhæſive; and is not only all Thi 
that are, but thoſe that are not: This is no 'other 
than the divine Eſſence, within which (before all 
things) one produced two. Two is the firſt Number 
one is the Principle of Number, one is God ; and the 
Production of two being within the divine Eſſence 
(for Number is conſtituted of itſelf, and next one i, 
naturally onl i 

ceſſarily be 


like manner, it often happens in Corporeals, | 
being moved to two, proceeds to three, — — 
of things continuing; as, in a Tree, of and 
Branches; in Man, the Body, Arms, and Fingers, 
Of one therefore in the Divinity producing, and ws 

uced, ariſeth a Trinity, to which if there be ad- 
ded an Eſſence formally diſtin from them, there 
will be a formal g—_— which is the infinite one 
and two, the Subſtance, erſection, and End of all 
Number. One, two, three, four, by a collective 
Progreſſion make ten; beyond ten there is not any 
thing. This Pythagoras meant, when he aſſerted 
all things Tetra#ys ; he underſtood God by it; for 
he ſwore by it, and ſeems to have transferr'd the He- 
brew Te into a Greek Symbol. 
Thus the moſt apt Symbol, of the Principles of 
things, is one and two ; for when we make Enquiry 
into the Cauſes and Origin of all things, what - 
ſooner occurs than one and two? That which we 
firſt behold with our Eyes, is the ſame, and-not ano- 
ther ; that which we firſt conceive in our Mind is 
Identity and Alterity, one and twe.- (Alcmeam, con- 
temporary With Pythagoras) affirmed two to be ma- 
ny, which he ſaid were contrarieties, (perhaps the 
ſame with Empedecles"Eers) yet unconfin'd and inde- 
finite, as White and Black, Sweet and Bitter, 
Good and Evil, Great and Small. Theſe multipli- 
cious Diverſities the Pythagoreens deſigned by the 
Number ten, as finite and infinite, even and odd, 
one and many, right and left, male and 
ſtedfaſt and moved, ftraight and crooked, 
darkneſs, good and ill, ſquare and 
Pairs are two, and therefore contrary ; 
duced all into ten, that being the moſt perſect Num- 


of which (according to the Pythagoreans) all Thing: 
conſiſt, By this all Nations reckon, „ 
11 


Laert. on Ana. 


2 Pag. 686. d. 


natural Account of ten Fingers ; Hea- 

2 lr Aunt ag hay ay Architas includeth 

all that is, in the Number Ten; in Imitation of 

whom Ari/totle nameth ten Kinds of Ens, Categories, 

reducible to two, 1 and Accident, both 
in ing from one 


gi ;z for ten Ts loves two, 
m one it proceeds to two, and by two it re- 
_— OS he firſt Ternary is of one and two, 
not but conſiſtent ; one having no Po- 
ſition, makes no Compoſition ; an Unite whilſt an 
Unite hath no Poſition z nor a Point whilſt a Point. 
There being nothing before One, we rightly fay, 
ane is firſt 3 two is not com of Numbers, but 
2 Co-ordination of Unites only. It is therefore the 
firſt Number, being the firſt Multitude ; not com- 
menſurable by any Number, but by Unite the com- 
mon Meaſure of all Number; for one, two, is no- 
thing but two; fo that the Multitude which is called 
Triad, Arithmeticians term the fit Number uncom- 
ed, the Dual being not -= uncompounded Num- 

, but rather zot-compounded. | 
= Now the Triad, — . to mul- 
tiply, and communicate it neſs to all Creatures, 
proceeds from Power to beholding with 
2 perpetual Intuition that 
which is in it, ctive (as it were) of Number 
from Number, and that Eſſentiality which is one in 
it, the Fountain of all Production, the Beginning of 
all Progreſſion, the Permanence of all immutable 
Subſtance ; it reverts itſelf into itſelf, multiplying it. 
Ll (as it were) by Unity and Duity, faying, Once 
fwice two are four. ? This is the T etradtys, the Idea 
of all created things ; for all Progreſſion is perſected 
in four, © Hence ariſeth the Decad, the ten moſt ge- 
neral Kinds of all things; one, tus, three, four, 
ing out of Omnipotency to » (out of Power 
ah produce 1h the halſ w is five; now in 
next ſupe- 


Again, the next ſuperior eight, and the next inferior 
two, 4 ten. Laftly, ane and nine make ten. 


This ten being carried up to ' comes again to 
en being up to feu, 54 


ten makes twenty, thrice ten thirty 
forty, and fo on; the like in a hundred, a thouſand, 
and forward. And becauſe the Decad ariſcth out of, 
and ends in a Monad, the Greeks expreſs teri 
the Hebrews by a Point, 'which Marks { 
mongſt the Barbarians as in Latin) 


i Hitherto alludes the Pythagorich 


ity of Multitude #, 
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Mother; one and two (in the divine Eſſence) pro- 

ing four, the Tetrays, the Idea of all things, 
Which are conſummated in the Number ten. T his 
Pythagoras ſtiles 


Eternal Nature's Fountain mm 
No other than the Knowledge of things in the divine 


Mind intelleAually operating. From this Fountain 
eternal Nature floweth down the Pychagorick Nu -4 


ber, One and Two, which from Eternity, in the 


Fountain of the immenſe Ocean, was, ſhall be, or 
rather always is, plenteouſly ſtreaming. This one 
was by the Ancients termed Zeus, Jupiter; two, d eg, 
Jun, Wike and Siſter to Jupiter; of whom * He- 
mer - 1 ; | . 
Galden-thran'd Juno, with E Love 
\ Beheld her Spouſe and ju” 6. wank many 
Sitting on th Top of fount-abounding Ide. 
In Ida (amv q; ir, from Proſeience) Jupiter and 
nn Ne 60h ga og in the ing Idea of the 
etradtys, whence flow 'rinciples: of all things, 
and Matter. I LONG | 


- 


CHAP, Iv. 

; . The Intelligible Warld. . 

* Intelligible World proceeds out of the Di- 
vine Mind, after this manner: The TetraQys 
reflecting upon its own Eſſence, (the firſt Unite Pro- 
ductrix of all things) and on its own Beginning, (the 
firſt ProduR) faith thus : Once one, twice two, imme- 
„ ariſeth a Tetrad, having on its Top the bigh- 
eſt Unite, and becomes a Pyramis, whoſe Baſe is a 
plain Tetrad, anfwerable to a 


upon 


Which the radiant Light of the Divine Unity produ- 


ceth the Form of i 


Fire, by reaſon of the 
Deſcent of June ( Matter) to inferior things. Hence 
ariſeth eſſential Light, not burning, but illuminating. 
This is the Creation of the middle World, (which 
the Hebrews call the Supreme, the World of the Dei- 
ty, admitting no Compariſon.) It is termed Olym- 
pus, ihonaueacys, wholly lucid, and replete with ſepa- 


Dam domus alta, 


whoſe Top is Unity, Wall, Trinity, Superficies, 
rats eiinaing roi the Divinity by re 


declineth to the Figure of Creatures; inftead of the 


Tetractys a Tetragone OR Refine Paine, 
for fo many Unites the Unite at the op, which 
8 | now 


„rs en h 


rate Forms, where is the Scat of the immortal Gods, 


436 | 
now begins to have Poſition, elevated as much as is 


. poſſible. Thus the former Sides elevated will be four 


Triangles, built upon their — 4" Latitude, 
and carried on to one high Point. This is the Pyra- 
mis itſelf, * the Species of Fire, of which a Pyramus, 
having four Baſes and equal Angles, is compounded, 
the moſt immæveable and penetrant Form, without 
Matter, eſſential ſeparate Light, next to , fem- 
piternal Life, The Work of the Mind is Lyfe, the 
Work of God is Immortality, eternal Life. God 
himſelf is not this created Light, but the Author of 
all Light ; whereof in the divine Trinity he contain- 
eth a moſt abſolute Pyramid, which implieth the Vi- 
gor of Fire. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrews 
affirm, that God is Fire. But the Pyramid which 
this divine TetraQtys produceth, is the fiery Light of 
the immaterial World, of ſeparate Intelligences, be- 
yond the viſible Heaven, termed aidy, Age, Eter- 
5 Ather. Having overcome theſe things (ſaith 
t Pythagoras) thou ſhalt know ou, the Cobabitation 
* immortal Gods, and mortal Men. In which 

ords are imply'd three Properties of this middle 
World, (which he terms the free tber; free, as 
being feparated from the Power of Matter ; Ather, 
as receiving Ardor from God, and heating all Inſe- 
2 by an inſenſible Motion) Condition, Chorus, 

rder. | | 

Condition, It is repleniſhed with Forms ſimple, 
immaterial, ſeparate, both utmverfal and individual, 
containing all idzated Ideas of Genus's and Speciets 
the Exemplars imitated in leſſer their Origi- 
nal being in the divine Mind. Thus the World of 
the Deity is the abfolute Exemplar in the intelligible 
World; the abſtract Example; and, in the ſenfible 
World, not Example, but Contration of Exemplars, 
as Seal, Figure, and fealed Wax. 

Choras, the infinite Joy of the bleſſed Spirits, their 
immutable Delight, ſty1's by Homer &7Cs50; , 
inextinguiſhable Laughter. For what greater Plea- 
ſure, than to behold the ſerene Aſpect of God; and 
next him, the Ideas and Forms of all Things, more 
purely and tranſpatently, than ſecondarily in created 
Beings? and to communicate thefe Viſions to Inferi- 
ors, the Office of the Gods, called e vs Si, 


from Speculation and Vifien ; Angels, from commu- 
nicating their Viſions to others; not that we ima- 


gine them equal to the ſupreme God, who is ineffa- 
ble. No Dæmons, how good ſoever, are admitted 
into this Chorus; ſo Platinus, (the moſt exact Fol- 


lower of the Pythagorick Myſteries, as Porphyrius 


and Longinus atteſt.) * The kind if Gids we conceiue 


to be void of Paſſion; but to Damans we atjoin Paf- 


ftons, ſaying, are ſempiternal in the next Degree 
aſter the Gods. It is better to call none in the intel- 
ligible World, Demon ; rather, if a Demon be pla- 
ced there, to gſteem him a Gad. 
s Timaus de anima mundi. 
7 De anima mund. 


* Aur» carms 
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be amore Deor.. , 


" Order, thus exphined' by | 


Then fri 
Ta, Cad, 


This is the Order in the A ion of Man's Bez. 
titude, The incorporeat ven of the — 
World, the invifible Oꝶmpus of the bleſſed admits 
nothing impute; therefore Vices are to be fhunn'g 
and Virtues to be embrac'd. The P jon of 
Men is by the Mercies of God; therefore the Divi. 


Ne oy that they 
Ys | material, cor poreal, mixt, I i 
ved there. herefore we muff die, and bay pu 
off the Body, before we can be admitted to the S0. 
ciety of the Gods. 


CHAP. v. 
; The Senble Wald. 


x E now come down to the /in/ibl: W 

| Its Exemplar is, the World 7 i 
E the 1 Warld of Iduus the Sonia 
Ty, Subſiſtence of Exemplars in itſelf. As One is 
the Beginning of the intelligible World, ſo Tuo is of 
the corporeal ; which were not corporeal, if it did 
not conſiſt of theſe four, Point, Line, Superficie, 
Solidity, after the Patern of the Cube, made by ane, 
two, three, four. One, fixed by Polition, creates a 
Paint; a Line, being protracted from one Point to 
another, is made of the Number to; a Superficies 
ariſeth from three Lines; a Solid from four Poſitions, 
bars behind, upwards, downuards, Two multi- 
plied in itſelf produceth four ; retorted into itſelf (by 
ſaying twice two twice) makes the firft Cube. Next 


ſve (the Tetragonical « Principle of the i 
Ade World) is the Cube of eight with fix 1 1 


N rr Amongſt Principles, 
e Hepta no place, being a Vi 8 
nothing, and therefore named Pal, "his 
Cube is a fertile Number, the Ground of Multitude 
and Variety, conſtituted of two and of four. Zara- 
tas termed two the Mother ; we the Cube that pro- 
ceedeth from it, Motter, the Bottom and Foundati- 
on of all natural Beings, the Seat of ſubſtantial Forms. 
2 N etragen is ginerated the 75 To 
myſt ſettied Body, fiedfaft every way, baving jj 
eight Angles. 2 immers'd in this ſolid Re- 
ceptacle is not received looſely, but fixtly ; and ſin- 
gly it becomes individual and incommunicable, = 
2 Page 694-4 
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11 to Time and Place, loſing its Liberty in the the bo the higbeſt. 
N Matter. Thus the two Principles of mately ; fo that there: f 
IE ERS Ex onto 

er, om one Fountain, .ciragen, len | Men; thoſe a ſſiſt 
Wl lden is the Tarach, the divine Exemplar. | xe 1 

Now there is. requiſite ſome thisd thing to unite 
theſe two, Matter and Fun; for they Gow not into res next Souls; mentioned by Pythagoras in his 
one another ſpontanequſly, or caſually ; the Matter Geldes Yorſes, who affiges to each a peculiar 
of one thing doth not contingently receive the Form Worſhip. * : 
Body becomes not Braſs or Iron, neither js Woal WOT a E 
made of a Stone. There muſt then be a third thing The State of the Sad after Death. 
to unite them, (not Privation ; Privation and Power 
8 nothing ſubſtantively ; nor Adation ; an Accident Rn 
cannot be the Principle of a Subſtance ; but) Gd, as * as more divine; not content ſolely with one 
x Secrates and Plato acknowledge, ſaying, There are Operation, (as all other things drawn along by Na- 
three Principles of things, God, Idea, and Matter; ture, which always acts after the fame manner) but 
ſymbolized before by Pythagoras in theſe three ſecret endu'd with various Gifts, which he uſeth according 
Marks, Infinite, One and 7 wo ; by {nfiute, delign- to his Free-will ; in seſpeft of which Liberty, 
ing Cod; by Unity, Form; by Alterity, Matter. - £ 
Infinite in the ſupreme World; or tity, in —— (*) Men are of heavenly race, 
the Intellectual; Lwo, or Altetity, in the fenſible ; Targbt by diviner what N embrace. 
for Matter is the Mother of Alteragion. | 


Alus is more noble than other Creatures, 


ling the Univerſe, this World. If upon an octangle 
Cube we « Pynmis by four aqui-crural Tri- 
angles, it makes a Dodecacdre, wherein the Cube 
in as it were, Mother, and che Pyramis Father. 
Thus Timgus, Form bath the Nature of Male and 

r ; Matter, 5 — and Mather ; the Com- 
politions are their Off- pig. 
Of theſe are groduced all things in this World, by 


gorical Y ; or young Hercules, deſcribed by Prodicus. 
As therefore none can be called Happy before their 
Death, (as Solon ſaid to Crœſus) ſo none is to be 


2 
expect the laft 
put off his Body, 


whilſt he is in this Life: Ve muſt 
of @ Mon. If when he hath 
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f Man is the 1 of the World; he, in many 
things, metaphorically, receives the name of the 
World. - The Mind of Man (as the ſupreme Mind) 
is termed God, by participation; the rational Soul, 
if directed by the Mind, it inclines the Will to Vir- 
tue, is termed the good Daemon or Genius; if by 
Phantaſy and ill Affections, it draweth the Will to 
Vices, the * evil Demon. Whence Pythagoras deſires 
of God, to keep us from ill, and to ſbew every one the 
Daemon he ought to uſe, Leaving the Body, the 
Soul, if defiled with the Vices, becomes an evil 
Dzmon : Its Life, ui,, Infelicity; but if 
having forſaken Vice, it retain a ſolicitous affection 
to the good Exerciſes and Virtues which it practiſed 
in this Life, it ſhall become a good Daemon, and in 
the Amenity of that World live happily ; reſlecting 
with joy upon the good Actions it hath done, and 
retaining the ſame willingneſs to the right doing of 
them. This Life is #vItz1uorie, * Felicity, of which 


Virgil: | 
— — the ſame Care 
Which heretofore, breathing this vital Air, 
Of Chariots, Arms, and fleekt-skin'd Steeds they had, 
Purſues them now in Earth's cold Boſom laid. 


Theſe Souls the Ancients termed Lemures; of 
theſe, that which lives in, and takes care of any par- 
ticular Houſe, is Lar-familiaris; that which for its 
Demerits in this Life, wanders up and down in the 
Air, a Terror, vain to good Men, but to the bad 
hurtful, is Larva; thoſe which are not 
known to be Larue or Lares, are called Di 
Dii out of Reverence, who having performed 
_ of their Lives prudently and juſtly, 
Holily. 3 | 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Pythagorical Tranſmigration. 


17 is commonly averred Pythagoras was of opini- 
on, that the of Men after death informed 


the Bodies of Beaſts. We cannot imagine this of ſo 


one Number, is not the Unity of another Number. 
That the Monads in ive 


PYTHAGORAS © 


of £ 


are to 
participate Effence of 


Eſſence of another thing Pare IX 
tranſmigrate into the Leet a diferent el * 
own Nature in 
tage, Se. 
Ou Seal may 


- 


of man Sea. The Seal 'of human 
Image of God) is not permitted to ſet an Impreſfion 


111 


1. 


rf 


being 

times paſt 

ents call- 

e Ina Inch: 

are o | tion, incl!- 

1 the motive and 
ſenſitive — * The' Soul, © An 
from an Inanimate ( faith Anfall 

alike affected, and moved by the ſame Object, are 


ſaid to have -the ſame” Soul. "The Met 
then is nothing-elſe, but equal Care, Motion, and 
Study of ſome dead Perſon, appearing in ſome livi 
Perſon. Thus . 
5 bus, Calliclu, i , Pyrrbus, 
Pyrander, Calida, Alte, as having an Inclination 
Again, in ſaying be was Eapherhut, Pythagoras 
ænigmatically taught (act the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, but) the T ranſmutation of Bodies out of firſt 


Mater; which is not only ſuſceptible 


of all Forms; -continually 


. 


Ovini. 
the Soul, Jene anſwered, 
« « According as y as deliver ed to you; we to 

« Egyptians.” lies, ill you then 
« affirm you were one of the Trojan —_ as Py- 
« thagoras ſaid he was Euptiorbus?” Theſpe 
warily askt, hom he thought the moft thy of 
« them ? Achilles (faith Apolloni Na) 7 we 

« Homer.” Then Farchus, ©* 2 as my 
« Progenitor, er COIL 0D * progeniting Bech; ; 
« for ſuch Pythagoras 1 — Euphorbus. 

Or if be meant hiſtorically, aer that 
«, the Soul ſeparate from the Bod yz" may by the 
Power of God, be brought again, the ſame into 
e Philoſt. vit. HS © | 
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the ſame : The Body in wh 
coo AL of e cated by er 


Names, was one and the fame, e 


but Subſtance; as the Sea is one and 

itſelf, yet is here called Zgean, there Tonian ; dle. 
where, Ahyrtæan and Colſean ; ſo one Man often 
renate, is named Æthalides, Euphorbus, Hermotimus, 
Pyrrhus, and laſtly Pythageras, Theſe Generations 
he aſcribes not to the Power of Nature, but to Mer- 
cury, God only; none can revive but by the Di- 
vine Power of God, whom he acknowledgeth, 
uzwns N er, Animation all Things. He in- 
fuſeth Soul into all Men, and being infuſed, taketh 


it away ; and being taken away, reſto hen, 
and a9 often a be plexſeth. dl — 


1 » . Al 


I the Catalogue of the Pytiogeremns, we find 

not the: leaſt eminent — 
He was of Agrigentum, the: moſt conſiderable Cit 
next Syracuſe, of Sicily ; built by a Colony * of Gele- 
ans, 108 1 — their . — — 
was built 45 Years after Syr. 7 in 
11th Olympiad ; Gela therefore in the 22d, Agrigen- 
tum in the 48th. It had its Name from the River, 
and * grew in a ſhort while to ſo vaſt an Increaſe, 
that in the time of Empedecles it contained 800000 
Inhabitants. Eminent it was for many things, but 
for none ſo much as the Birth of * Zuyedecdhy'? 
Whence Lucretins : 


An Agrigentine C 
Is chief and ie "mon th 


Born on the Shore of Sicil's triguile Bounds, 


Which the Ionian in wide Bays furreunds. | 
1 Gliffs with azure Waves, whoſe Force 


Aud rapid Current Italy divorce . 
By a ſmall Strait. Here's vaſt Charibdis Sear, 
And bere the murm'ring Axna's Flames do threat 
To re-inſorce once. mare their dr 2. 
1 again devouring 
elching it forth aut of big ſooty Jaun, 
lee . 
. 2 
Famous, and many Nations t 
Renown'd for Wealth and ry golint Men: 
Yet never it ought more glorious, than 
* Thucid, I. 6. 1 Laert, 8. 63. 


throws. 
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His Country, Parents. 


| This Pirſemage; ; nought more miraculous, : 

Are holy, or which was more precious. 

Hir Verſe divine, and his Inventions rare; 
The Bau 7 that rich Breaft do ſo declare 
An univerſal Knowledge, — ' ſome doubt 
Whether or no he ſprung from human root. 


Of his Parentage, Laertius gives this Account. 
E mpedacles, as Hippobotus faith, was an Agrigentine, 
Son of Mets, Son of Enpedocles; which Timeus 
confirms in his Sixteenth Book of Hifories, ſaying, 
that there was one E les an eminent Perſon, 
Grandfather to the Poet. Fermippns faith the ſame. 
Likewiſe Heraclides ,, in his Treatiſe concerning 
Iſlands, affirms that his Grandfather was of a noble 
Family, and. kept Chatiot Horſes. And Erotefthe- 
net, in his O ire, faith, that the Father of Me- 
to was Victor in the 71ſt-Olympiad, upon the Teſti- 
mony of Ariſfotle. But Apolloderus the Grammari- 
an faith, it was that Empedecles who was Son of Me- 
to. Glaucus writes, that he came to the T hurians, 
at ſuch time as they had newly built their City ; and 
not long after adds, I hey who relate' that he was 


baniſhed his „and came to Syracuſe, and 
fought with the Syracu/ians againſt the Athenians, 
ſeem to me to be quite miſtaken. For either Empe- 
dacles at that time was dead, or very old; the lat- 
ter is not likely, for 4rifletle ſaith, that he and He- 


raclitus dy'd in the Sixtieth Year of their Age. But 
he who won the r in the 9 Olympi- 


ire 717. 2 By Mr 


Es « ad 


3 > 
— 


— - my = 
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ad, was of the ſame Name, as hath ſet 
down the Time. Satyrus in his Lives, faith, that 
E mpedocles was Son of Exenetus, and that he him- 
ſelf had a Son named Exenetus; and that in the 
fame Olympiad Empedecles won the Horſe-race, and 
the Son was Victor at Wreſtling, or, as Heraclides, 
won the Foot- race. But I find in the Commenta- 
ries of Faverinus, that in the Oly mpiac Games, Em- 
pedecles ſacrific'd an Ox made of Honey and Flower, 
and that he had a Brother named Callcratides, But 
Telauges, Son of Pythagoras, in his Epiſtle to Philo- 
laus faith, that Empedocles was Son of Archinomus : 
That he was of Agrigentum in Sicily, he himſelf pro- 
ſeſſeth in his Lu/trations, beginning thus: 


Friends, who in ſpacious Agrigentum dwell, &c. 
Thus much (faith Laertius) of his Deſcent. 


CHAP. IL 
His Maſters. 


«7 1MEUS, in the Ninth Book of his Hiſtory 
affirms, he heard Pythagoras ; adding, that he 
was taken ftealing a Diſſertation of his, (as Plato alſo 
was) and thereupon expelled out of their Society; 
and that he mentions Pythageras in his Verſes, ſay- 


Ing, 
22 „ Ailld; 
His / or ar all the Wealth of Learning fill d. 


But ſome there are who ſay, he meant this of 
Parmenides. Neanthes relates, that until Philolaus 
and Ermpedacles, the Pythagoreans communicated 
their Diſcourſes ; but, after that Empedecles divulged 

them in his Poems, they made an Order not to com- 
municate any thing to an Epick Poet. They ſay 
likewiſe, that Plato was prohibited in the like man- 
ner. 

But which of the Pythagoreans Empedocles heard, 
he tells not ; the Epiſtle which goes abroad undec 
the Name of Telauges, affirming Empedocles was 
Diſciple to Hippaſus and Brontines, deſerves no 
Credit. 

T heophraſtus faith, he was an Emulator and Imi- 
tator of Parmenides in his Poetry; for he among other 
things writ a Diſcourſe concerning Nature. 

Hermippus ſaith, he was not an Emulator of Par- 
menides, but of Xenophanes, with whom he lived, 
and imitated his Poetry, and afterwards applied him- 
ſelf to the Pythagoreans. But Alcidamas, in his Phy- 
ſick, relates, that Zeno and Empedecles heard Par- 
menides at the ſame time; at laſt both left him. Zens 


* Larrt, 8. 54. 


; ® Laert. 8. 71. 
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ſhould drink, or that it fhould be poured 


went and ſtudied Philoſophy. by himſelf; 
went and heard Anaxagoras 2 | - 
imitated the one in his Gravity of Li 
met the 2 4 i ee as 
mpedoc fai , ratus, repeated . 
is reported to have followed the — — 
Dy 3 which is confirmed by many Verſes of his, 25 
is: * 


Farewel, Friends ; mortal T ſhall be no marg, 

And this, 

A Boy I was, then did a Maid become, 

Beſides, the Ox which he made of Meal, and facrt. 


ficed in Olympia, ſhews, that he approved 
of Pythagoras. : * way 


C HAP. III. 


How he lived among the Agrigentines; his P 
and Authority, © 56 


a Civil Parity ; 
beſtowed Dowries 


evertheleſo, he Ariftathe affirms, 
free, and averſe * any Government upon 


him; for he refuſed a Kingdom which was offered 


cal Kind of Humour, commanding; either that he 
Head. E 


for the prefent | held his Peace. 
Day citing them to the Court, 
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when Acre the — into this Channel; by which Mixtion, the Water 
Place, to build a Monument for his „ Empe- became (weet, and the Plague ceaſed. 

ticles ſtood up and oppoſed it, and — very 4 Another time, a young Man drawing a Sword 


hrgely of. Parity; and withal asked, what Epitaph upon Axchytur's Hoſt, (for that he had in publick 
be inſcribed on the Tomb? This: Judgment condemned his Father to Death) and 


being about to have killed him, Empedoecles prevent- 
Auer irre Zxgay dnegariine meh; date ed it, and immediately changing his Tune, and fing- 
kerle. xenurds de e idet d cs. ing out of Homer, 


playing upon his Name Acro. Others recite the ſe- Nepenthe calming Anger, eaſmg Grief. 


cond Verſe thus : 

1 | freed Anchytus's Hoſt from Death, and the young 
Auesri mas nogugits Web A xg. Man from the Crime of Murder ; who, from thence- 
This, ſome aſcribe to Simonides. forward, became one of his Diſciples, eminent a- 


mon the, 
Afterwards E mpedacles dilotved the Council of 2 _ faith, that he cured Panthea, a Wo- 


thouſand Senators, and conſtituted it T riennial ; fo of $ 
that it conſiſted, not only of the rich, hol che as "_— erigentum, given over by all the 'Phyfici 


dinary ſort. "Sadie anc anal Orc wa that which he 
But Times, in his firſt and ſecond Books, (for performed upon a Woman that had lain ſeven Days 
88 faith, whe Hay weed dead, as Pliny terms it; but as Galen, more exaQly 
* * out of Heraclides, deſcribes it, breathleſs, and with- 

out ting the Ju bad wing in nothi a dead Body, ſa- 
; little Warmth about the middle 


. "The Book Heraclides was inti- 
"AS r — 67 Ba. "Th Bot And 58 


troverſy among/t the Phyſicians ent, _ 
C H A Pp. IV. ther ſhe were dead or alive. 222 
2 1 Smpedecla Pauſanias with the — 
e r . breathleſs Woman could pr 
ays, wit breathmg or eating. 
PJE was ige ave only a b come Philo- —ů —— _— 
1 but in Medicine alſo, _— —— Prophet; confirmed even by his own Verſes : 


in both he perſormed many 

2 | Friends, whoin ſpacious Agrigentum dwell, 
b Times relates, that the Winds blowing Bea in noble hb Deſigns, farewel. - - 
very ſtrongly, inſomuch that they deſtroy d the 4 God am, mortal no more; 
Fruits; he gave order, that many Aſſes ſhould be Han 2. a Garten — fo: 
flead, and Bottles made A their Skins, and placed on hir, un as Ger 1 come to any Town, 
the Tops of the Hills to receive the Blaſts ; by which Bath Men and Fomen pay to me Renown. 
means the Winds gave over: and upon bim was con- Aan enquire the Way to Wealth, 
ferred the Attribute of Coluſanemos, 2 Same Vs, * 
The Chaſer away of the Winds. | 
of him, that by Roping up u Cleft in a Mountain, gie. | 
ode 4 SOUNDS ſouthern Leontine, who h 


ht 
d Laert, 8. 60. Lib. de Curio, © Jatabl. vit. Fytk. 6 % * Lot: 76g Let Suid. 8. 6. 
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And when thou call, they ſhall come back again. 
Rain theu ſhalt change to Drought, and Drought to 


am 
By whoſe kind Moiſture Trees may ſprout and thrive, 
And make the dead quit Pluto, and revive. 


In fine, he was ſo much admired for theſe Things, 
that when he went to the Olympick Games, the 


Eyes of all Men were fixed on him; neither was 


their Diſcourſe of any thing ſo much as of Empede- 


cles. 


CGCHAF. 
- His Death. 


H IS Death (faith “ Laertius) is variouſly report- 
ed. Heraclides having related the Story of the 
breathleſs Woman, how much Empedocles was ad- 
mired for raiſing a dead Woman to Life, adds, that 
he appointed a Sacrifice in the Field of Piſianax, and 
invited thither many of his Friends, amongſt whom 
was Pauſanias. Aſter the Feaſt was done, the Com- 
pany withdrew themſelves to Reſt, but he ſtirr'd not 
out of the Place where he lay at Supper. The next 
Morning when they aroſe, he alone was miſſing, 
which giving them occaſion to enquire after him of 
the Servants, they ſaid they knew not what was be- 
come of him; only one of them ſaid, that about 
Midnight he heard a great Voice calling E 
cles; whereupon riſing up, he ſaw a heavenly 
Light, and a Splendor of Torches, but nothing elſe. 
They were all amazed at this Accident, and Pau- 
ſanias going down, ſent forth others to enquire more 
ſtrictly, but was at laſt perſuaded not to trouble him- 
ſelf any further, ſaying, that the thing that had 
fallen out deſerved Prayer, and that Sacrifice ſhould 
be made to him as to a God. Hermippus faith, that 
he made the Sacrifice upon the Cure he wrought on 
Panthea, and that the Perſons invited were eighty. 
Hippobotus affirms, that he roſe up from his Place 
and went to tna, where he into the Fire, 
that he might leave behind him an Opinion that he 
was a God; and that afterwards it was diſcovered by 
one of his Sandals, which the Fire caſt up again, 
for his Sandals were of Braſs. But this Report Pau- 
fanias contradicts. | | 
Diadorus the Ephefian, having told how he cured 
the Selinuncians of the Plague, adds, that the Sælinun- 
cians upon a time feaſting by this River, Empedacles 
appeared to them, and they riſing up, worſhipped 
him, and prayed to him as a God ; which Opinion 
he defiring to continue, caſt himſelf into the Fire. 
This Relation * Timæus contradicts, affirming, 
that he departed into Peloponneſus, and never return- 
ed ; whereby it came to paſs, that the manner of his 
Death is not known. He likewiſe in his fourth 


5 Laert, 8. 67. » Lact, f. 7. 


E MPE DO OGE ES. 


1 Lacrt, 8. 57 · 24 A 


— — _— Heraclides ; 
that i ſanaæ Was 2 acu 
_— Field at — 
that Report, erected in Memory of his Pr 
either a little Image or Chapel, as to a Goa, oh 
was rich, And how, faith he, could he caſt him. 
ſelf into the Flames of Auna, of which being ſo far 
diſtant, he never makes any mention? Indeed he 
died in Peloponneſus, and it is no wonder that his 
Tomb is not known, for it hath happen'd ſo to 
many others beſides, Thus Timeus; adding, that 
Heraclides tells extraordinary Things ; as am 


the rſt, the Story of # Man that fell out of dl 


oon. a 
Hippobotus affirms, that a Statue of Enpe dich 
cover'd, which ſtood firft at Agrigentum, was after. 
wards plac'd before the Senate-houſe at Rome un- 
cover'd, being brought thither by the Romans, of 
which faith Laertius, there are yet ſome Pictures. 
Neanthes relates, that going in his Chariot to a great 
Solemnity at Meſſena, he fell and broke his Thigh, 
of which he died, being ſeventy ſeven Years old. fl. 
is at Megara; but in the Account of his 
Years Ariſtotle differs, who ſaith he died at ſixty, 
Yet others affirm, he lived to an hundred and nine 
13 He flouriſhed in the 84th Olym- 
piad. 
But Demetrius the Trezenian relates, in Homer's 


About his Neck he knit @ Rope, and fell 
From a high Cliff ; his Soul went down ts Hell, 


In the forementioned Epiſtle of Telmges, it b ſaid, 


that being exceeding old, he fell into the Sea, and fo 
died. Thus much for his Death. FI 
CHAP. VI. 
His Writings. 
Ane, in bis 


wrote Tragedies alſo, and Politieks; 
Son of Serapion,, aſcribes the Tragedies to another. 
Hierenimus faith, be lghted upon forty thee of them; 


#1 + 362447 55 dif} » 6 13 119% 


Part IX. 
enthes, that he wrote Tragedies when he was 
Net and that he had a Sight of them. 
1" foreover he wrote Books concerning Nature and 
[uftrations, which extended to 5000 Verſes, and a 
cina ! Diſcourſe, containing 600 Verſes. 
His Luftrations, Clemens the Rhapſodiſt collected, 
and ſung at the Olympick Games, as Phavorinus 
Gith in his Commentaries. . 


CHAP. VIL 
His Opinions. © 


E held that there are * four Elements, Fire, 
H Air, Water, Earth; and two principal Pow- 
ers, Amity and Diſcord; one unitive, the other diſ- 
cretive; for thus he write: = 44 


To the four Roats of all, Attention give; 

The Ather Jove; Juno, by whom we live; 
Next theſe is Pluto; Neſtis laft, whoſe Eyes 
Aﬀerd the mortal Fountain freſh Supplies. 


He calls the Heat and Æther, Jupiter; the Air, 
vital Juno; the Earth, Pluto; ater, Neſftis, 
and the Mortal Fountain. Laertius cites it thus: 


White Jove, and vital Juno, Pluto then, 
And Neſtis giving Tears to the Eyes of Men. 


The Fire, faith he, he calls Jupiter; the Earth, 
Juno; the Air, Pluto; the Water, Neftis, Theſe 
are in an inceſſant Mutation, —_—_ is ſuch 
an eternal Production of Things; w he adds, 


Sometimes by Friendſhip all are knit in one; 
Sometimes by Diſcord ſever'd and undone. 


| Before the four Elements, there are certain leſs 
Fragments, ® as it were Elements of Elements, of 
fimilar Parts, and round. , 
»The World is one; the World is not the Uni- 
verſe, but a little Part of the Univerſe; the reſt is 
iſh Matter. 
* Nature is nothing but the Mixture and Separa- 
tion of the Elements; for ſo he faith in the firſt of 
bis Phyſicks; | | 


We otherwiſe; there's no ſuch Thing at all 
As that which Mertals Death or Nature call. 
To Mixtion and Diſcretion all we owe, 

On which the Names of Nature Men beftow. 


: 


EMPEDOCLES. 


ing, That 


that other Hemiſphere, 
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” The World is circumſcribed by the Circulation 
of the Sun, and that is the Bound of it. 

1 The Right- ſide of the World is that which is 
towards the Summer Tropick, the Left that which 
is towards the Winter T ropick. 

He as all thoſe who held the World to be made 
of little Bodies, introduced Concretions and Diſcreti- 
ons, but deny'd Generation and Corruption ; fay- 
— are not made by Quality 
and Alteration, but by Quantity and Coagmenta- 
tion. 
Heaven is ſolid, being made of Air condens'd by 
Fire, like Cryſtal; it containeth a fiery and aerial 
Nature in both Hemiſpheres. 

The Stars are fiery, conſiſting of that Fire which 
the Ether containing in itſelf ſtruck forth in its firſt 

The fixed Stars are faſten'd to the Cryſtal of the 
Heavens, the Planets are looſe. 

The Sun is a great Heap of Fire, bigger than 
the Moon. 

* There are two Suns, one an pal Fire in 
the other Hemiſphere of the World, filling this He- 
miſphere, which is continually oppoſite to its Splen- 
dor. As for that which we ſee, it is the Light in 

iſhed with Air, mixed 
with Heat; and the ſame is occaſioned by Refraction 
from the Earth, that is more round, entring into the 
Sun, which is of a Cryſtalline Nature, and yet is 
trained and carried away with the Motion of 
that Fire. But to ſpeak more plainly and diſtinctly, 
this is as much as to ſay, The Sun is nothing elſe 
but the Reflection of that Light of the Fire which is 
about.the Earth. | 

He aſcribed the Reaſons of the Solſtices, or T ro- 
picks of the Sun, to the Sphere that containeth him, 
and hindreth him from paſſing further ; as alſo to the 
two Tropicks. 

The Moon is in Form like a. Diſh. 

a The Moon is twice as far from the Sun, as ſhe is 
from the Earth. | 

> Winter cometh when the Air is minant in 
Thickneſs, and is forced upward ; , when 
the Fire is in like manner predominant, and is driven 
downward. 

© The Sea is the Sweat of the Earth, burnt by the 
Sun, which the Sweat out of it. 

The Soul puts on the ſeveral Forms of all living 
Creatures and Plants; whence he ſaid of himſelf; 


A Boy I was, then did a Maid become: 
A Plant, Bird, Fig, and in the vaſt Sea ſiuum. 


| | The 
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The particular Senſes are affected according to 
the Proportion of their Pores and Paſſages, namely, 
2 the proper Object of each Senſe is well diſpoſed and 

ited. | 

Reſemblances in Mirrours come by the means 
of certain Defluxions gathered together, upon the 
Superficies of the Mirrour, and accompliſhed by the 
Fire that ariſeth from the faid Mirrour; and withal, 
tranſmuteth the Air that is before it, into which thoſe 
Fluxions are carried. 


 Plut. 4. 14» 


© Plut. 4 9+ 8 Plut. 4. 13 · 


ARCHYTAS. 


> Plut. 4. 16. 


Plutarch ſaith, he _ 
x i mingled the viſual Imayes 
Beams together, calling that which is made theref 
The Rays of a compound Image. 
2 Hearing is perſorm d by means of a Wind with. 
in the hollow of the Ear, turned in manner of 
Screw, fitted and framed of Purpoſe within the Ear 
hanging up, and beaten upon in manner of a Bell 
i The Hegemonick is the of the 
Blood. 


Plat. 4. 5. 


EPICH ARX HU. 


He was of Coos, Son of Helothales. At three 
Months old, he was carried from Sicily to 
Megara, and from thence to Syracuſe, as he himſelf 
faith in his Commentaries. On his Image was this 
Inſcription : | 


As Stars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 
Streams by the Ocean, into which they run; 


6 Laert. 8. 78. 


flew or 0, * * alſo heard Pythagoras. 


So all by Epi : | 
On whſe Kal — Cortand plae'd. 


He wrote Commentaries, in which he diſcourſed 
Phiſiologically, and Sententiouſly, and Medicinally 
and added little Notes to his Commentaries, by which 
2 are known to be his. He died ninety Year 
O a . — . 


ARCHYTTAS. 


KENITES a m_of Tarentum, Son of 
neſagoras, or (as Ariſtoxenes) of Heftyeus. 
He 215 heard * — This was he, 
by whoſe means Plato, when Diomſius had a mind 
to put him to Death, was delivered. He was gene- 
rally admired for all Sorts of Virtue. He was ſeven 
times General of his own Countrymen, whereas all 
others were but once, the Law prohibiting that they 
ſhould be oftner. There is extant an Epiſtle of his 
to Plato, to this Effect. — | 


Archytas to Plato, Health. 


beſides what you wrote, Damiſcus hath informed us 
fo. Me took care of the Commentaries, and went to 


the Lucanians,- where we diſconrſed with the Sons of Field ; but once, thro” the En 


Ocellus. Part, concerning Laws, and a Kingdom, 
and Piety, and the Generation of all Things ; 
and part we have ſent; the reſt are not to be found at 


preſent : as ſoon as we find them, you ſhall have them. 
* Laert-$, 79. d Lid, o af. 


flors, who were Myræans, ſome of theſe T rojans wh 


' them; as for the Cuſtody of them, we are both agretd, 
: . fo that I fhall need to enquire nothing of you. Fare- 
T rs well that you are recover d of your Sickneſs, for wel. | 


— — — 


Plate returned this Anſwer: 


Plato to Archytas, 'Eumggrlew. 


HE Commentaries which you ſent, we received 
with much Foy, and exceedingly admire the Au- 
thor, who ſeems to us to be a Parſon worthy bis Anct- 


went with Laomedon, gend Men, as the Story ſpeats 
them. As for my Commentaries, concerning which you 
wrote, they are not poliſhed, but as they are I have ſent 


Ariftexanus faith, he was never Worſted io the 
of others, refign'd 

his Charge, and then all his Soldiers were taken. 
It appears by Herace * that he periſhed by Shipwreck ; 
who brings in a Mariner expoſtulating with him up- 


Part IX. 

Thet the Surveyor of the Sea en Land, 
And the innumerous Sand, = 

4 little Share of theſe ſmall dufly Grains, 
Archytas now contains, y . 

Hard by the Marine Shore. It nought avail'd, 
Since die thou muſt, t have ſcaPd 

1 aerial Orbs, or that thy foarung Saul 
O'rerun the wheeling Pole. 


ARCHYTAS Anſwers, 


5 dy'd Pdop's Father, at whoſe Feaſts 

or Ga 4 ves were Cute, 

And Tithon, Aurora entertain d; 
Minos, whom Jove defign'd p 

Admiſſion to his Counſels; and again 
Dark T artara detain, 

Panthous Son, who, by bis Target known, 
And from the Shrine ta'ne down, 

ftefted, that in Trojan Wars he breath d, 
And to black Death bequeath'd 1 

Nothing but Skin and Nerves, whom thou wilt yield 
In Truth and Nature shilPd. 

But all Men to one endleſs Night are led, 

And once to Death's Path muft tread. 

Seme are flern Mars's Trophies ;. Seas become 
The greedy Sailor”s Tomb. 

Ne Fates of young and old together croud, 
M Head is diſallou d 

By mercileſs Proſerpina; and me 
Into th Illyrian Sea 

The Wind, which doth Orion's Star purſue, 
Unruly Auſter . | 

But . ? Mariner 5 to for cad 
Cn =D Head | 

And Bones, ſame few of theſe Tooſe Sands ; ſo may 
Fierce Eurus turn away 
Whatever threatens the Heſperian Floods, 

On the Apulian Hoods, 

Securing thee from Harm; @ fwelling Tide 
Of Wealth on every Side 

Inv on thee, by great Jove and Neptune /ent. 
Tarentum's Preſident, 

If thou neglet?, thou my in future Age = 
Thy guiltleſs Sons engage + 

ln this Offince ; perhaps Fate may return 
What's due unto thy Scorn. 

Vengeance may on my poor Petition wait, 
And thee nought expiate. 2 

The Stop is ſmall, as thou fail on, then may ft 
Duſt thrice upon me caft, 


He invented © Cranes and Screws, and made a Architect. 
of Wood that flew ; but when ſhe once reſt- 


ed, could not riſe. Of the Dupli 


uplication of a Cube, 


I have ſpoken formerly in the Liſe of Plate. 


; z 


ARCHYTAS, 


„Al. var- Hiſt, 14. 19. 


$35 
Being angry with a 4 Countryman, he faid, What 
your have done to thee if I had not been 
e © was very modeſt, and abſtained from obſcene 
Expreflions; and if there were a Neceſlity of any, 
he wrote it upon the Wall. | 
He faid, That if a Man ſhould go to Heaven, and 
behold the Nature of the World, and Beauty of the 
Stars, he would find, that the Admiration of them, 
otherwiſe the moſt pleaſing thing in the World, 
would be very unpleaſant to him, if he had not one 
to communicate it unto. 
He ſaid, That it is as hard to find a Man without 
1 A, a F 2 1 
id, That the Judge and Sanctuary is 
on; for he who bath received Wrong, flies to 


He ſaid, That every Commonwealth conſiſts of 
three Things, the Ruler, the Ruled, and the Laws; 
whereof the beſt ought to command; the worſt, to 
be commanded. 

Cicero , in the Perſon of Cato, gives an Account 
of an Oration of Archytas to this Effect: 'T hat there 
is no Peſtilence more capital given by Nature to Men, 
than corporeal Pleaſure, by which they are incited to 


run headſtrong, and unbridled on, to enjoy the 
Luſt of that greedy Pleaſure. Hence proceed Be- 
; hence, Subverſions of 

private T reaties with Ene- 


mies. In fine, there is no Wickednefs, no Miſ- 
chief to the undertaking whereof, this luſting after 
Pleaſure will not impel us: Rapes, Adulteries, and 
all ſuch Lewdnefs, are provoked by no other Allure- 
ments than thoſe of Pleaſure: And whereas Nature, 
or ſome God, hath not beſtowed on Man any thing 
more excellent than a Mind, there is nothing ſo con- 
trary to this divine Gift, as Pleaſure; for, as long as 
Pleaſure rules, there is no Place for Temperance ; 
nor can Virtue ſubſiſt under the Juriſdiction of Plea- 
ſure: Which, to underſtand the better, he adviſed 
to fancy to ourſelves ſome Man, provoked by carpo- 
real Pleaſure the imaginable ; and he con- 
ceived, that no Man will doubt, but that as long as 
he took Joy therein, he could fix his Reaſon, his 
Mind, his Thoughts, upon nothing elſe. Where- 
ere is nothing ſo deteſtable, nothing ſo peſti- 
lent, as Pleaſure; for if it be great and long, it ex- 
tinguiſheth all the Light of the Mind. 

There were four of this Name; the firſt, this Phi- 
loſopher; the ſecond, of Mitilene, a Muſician ; the 
third, wrote concerning Agriculture ; the fourth, 
an Epigrammatick Poet. Some add the fifth, an 


ALCMA@AON. 


de s. 2 Laert l. 12. 
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AILCMA OM. 


a LCMAON was of Crotona; he alſo 


heard Pythagoras. He was chiefly addict- 
ed to Medicine, but ſtudied Cy al- 
ſo, ſaying, there are many Cauſes of human things. 
Phavorinus thinks him the firſt that wrote a Phyſical 
Diſſertation. He aſſerted, that the Moon hath an 
eternal Nature. He was Son of Perithus, as ap- 
peareth by the beginning of his Book; Alcmæon @ 
Crotonian, Sen of Perithus, ſaith thus to Brontinus, 
and Leon, and Bathyllus, Of 412 and immortal 
things, the Gods have a certain Knowledge, Men, 
Conjecture, &c. He aſſerted the Soul to be immor- 
tal, and that it moveth ly like the Sun. 

He aſſerted, that the Planets hold an oppoſite 
Courſe to the Fixed Stars, from Weſt to Eaſt. 

© We hear by the Hollow of the Ear; that re- 
ſoundeth when the Wind entereth into it, becauſe all 
empty things make a Sound. 

« By Moiſture and Warmth in the Tongue, to- 
gether with the Softneſs thereof, all Objects of Tafte 
are diſtinguiſhed. 


Why Mules are Barren, fee Plut. ; 
lib. at 14. Nur. phit, 
The Infant in the Womb feeds by the whole 
Body; for it ſucketh and draweth to it, like 2 
Spunge, of all the Food, that which is good for 


1 A 

The is made, as being the 

Reaſon. ou Seat of 
> Sleep is made by the return of Blood into 


confluent Veins: Waking, is the diffuſion of — 
ſaid Blood; Death, the utter departure thereof. 

i The equal Diftribution of the Faculties of the 
Body, Moiſture, Heat, Drineſs, Cold, Bitter, 
Sweet, and the reſt, is that which maintaineth 
Health ; the Predominance of any of them cauſeth 
Sickneſs; for the Predominance of one is the Cor. 
ruption of all the other, and is the Cauſe of Indiſpo- 
fition ; the Efficient, in reſpe& of exceſſive Heat or 
Cold; the Material in reſpect of Abundance, or de- 
ſect of Humours; as in ſome there is want of Blood 
or Brain; whereas Health is a proportionable Con- 


© Reaſon, the principal part of the Soul, is within temperation of all theſe Qualities. 
the Brain, and that by it we Smell, drawing in 
Scents and Smells by reſpirations. | 
® Laert. 8. 8 b Plut- pl. Phil. 6. © Plut. 4- 16. « Ibid, 8. © Ibid. pl. . f 
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HIP PAS US. 


x IPPASUS was a Metapontine, (or, 

H as ſome affirm, a Sybarite) a Pythagorean 

- alſo. Janmlichus faith he was drown'd 

in the Sea; a juſt Reward for his Impiety, for that 
he had publiſh'd the Doctrine of Pythagoras. 

He afterted that Fire is the Principle of all things, 
of which all things are made, and into which all 
things reſolve. All things are made by Extinction of 
this Fire : firſt, the groſſer Part of it being contract- 
ed, becometh Earth ; then the Earth being looſen'd by 
the Nature of the Fire, becomes Water; the Water ex- 
Laled, becomes Air. Again, the World and all Bodies 


Lan. 8. 24. pe vit. Pythag 


ſhall be diſſolved in a Conflagration; Fire therefore 
is the Principle, for all things were made of it; and 
the End, becauſe all things are reſolved into it. 
Likewiſe he held that there is a determinate Time 
of the Mutation of the World, and that the Univerſe 
is bounded and always moved. 
Demetrius faith, he left nothing extant in wri- 


ting. 

Teen wes ances «ts hs a Lacedemon- 
an, who wrote five Books of the Lacedemon:an 
Commonwealth. | 


= Laert. Ibid, 


1 


— | Fo 5 1 
..PHILOLAUS. 


:*TYHILOL AUS was of Crotona, a Pytha- the Cylonians ſet the Houſe on fire, and burnt them 
P arcane of him it was that Plato wrote to all except Philelaus and Lit, who being young 
Dim, to purchaſe ſome Pythagorean Books; Men, ftrong and active, eſcaped through the Fire. 
he was put to death upori ſuſpicion that he aimed at Philolaus fled to the Lucanians, where ſome other 
the Tyranny. ; Friends came to him, who gathering themſelves to- 
He aſſerted, that all things are made by Neceſſi gether, over-maſter'd the Cylonians, But of this 
and Harmony; and was the firſt that ſaid the rmerly, in the Life of Pythagoras. 
moveth circularly : which ſome aſcribe to Hicetus of He affirmed, that there is a twofold Corruption: 
Syracuſe. A ; : one while by Fire falling from Heaven; another, 
He wrote one Book, which Hermippus (citing . ue On 08 os Picon, paged frth by the 
ſome other Author) affirms, that Plato when he went Circumgyration of the Air; the Exhalations where- 
to Sicily to Diomſius, purchaſed of the Kinſmen of of become the Food of the World. 
Philolaus, paying for it forty Alexandrian Mine, The Subſtance of the Sun is, as it were, of Glak, 
and out of it took his Timeus. Others ſay that Dia- receiving the Reverberation of all the Fire in the 
mu; gave it him, having taken it from a young World, and tranſmitting the Light thereof to us, as 
tan, Diſciple to Philelaxs, whom he freed out of it were through a Strainer, as that fiery Light in 
Priſon. | Heaven reſembleth the Sun ; then that which pro- 
— Fra — firſt publiſh'd a ROS it, is in Form of a Mirrour : = third- 
hagerick Diſcourſe concerning Nature, beginning ly, is a Splendor, which by way of Reflection 
* and the whole World, and all things in that Mirrour is ſpread * 4 >. and this we 
C OY call the Sun, as it were the Image of an Image. 
Plutarc : 4 The Earth moveth round about the Fire in an 
cations were expelled the Cities, thoſe who kept ſtill oblique Circle, as the Sun and Moon do. 


Plaut. 2. 20. | 9 Ibid. 3. 13+ 


EUDOXUS. 


r UDO XUS was of Gnidus, Son of Z#ſchi- 
Phficien, and La "He learnt Geo? 
Phy ſici wgiver : He t 

of Arthytas ; Medicine of Phili/tio the Sicili- 
a — 

Setion faith, he heard Plate alſo: for being 23 
Years old, and in a very mean Condition, he was 
invited by the Fame of the Secratict Philoſophers to 
go to Athens, with Theomeden a Phy fician that main- 
tained and much aſſected him. 


to Nectabis, who recommended him to the Priefts. 
There he lived a Year and four Months, ſhaving his i 


# x 


| Eze-brows ; and wrote, as ſome think, his Hi rom him Chry/ippus the Gnidian, Son of Erineus, 

eight Years. Thence he went to Cyzicus, and i he wrote concerning the Gods, and 
Projontis, teaching Philoſopby z and to Mauſolus, Meteors. 

LY \- ww SiC He 


- 
-_ 


- 
- — (rs 4 3 
ELSE 


«la -- 


” wy ” ca 


498 EUDOXUS. 


He tad = $02, Kuren Fater to cn 
e a | agoras, to 
the Diſciple of — 

He flouriſhed in the 103d Olympiad, died 53 
Years old. When he lived in Egypt with Ic 
a Hieliapolitane, an Ox licked his Garment ; w 
upon the Prieſts foretold that he ſhould be very emi- 
ment, but, not long-liv'd. Thus Laertius. 

If therefore he lived about the 103d Olympiad, 
and in the 23d Year of his Age heard Plato, Euſebi- 
us ſeems to be miſtaken, who affirms, he flouriſhed 
in the Beginning of the 97th Olympiad, which was 
ſeven Years after the Socrates ; at what 


time Eudoxus could not have attained any Eminence, 


if he were Diſciple to Plate, as Cicero alſo affirms be 


$ Laert, . go; 


Part Ix. 
was ; Strabo, that he went with Plate into 
Suidas, that he was Conte with him. 
Of his Writi are mentioned 
C . 
n i * i Athenexs and others | 
b LIE. 
Stepbanus and Porte. W 
nomen; mentioned by the . 
wami don. tans 
'T here were others of this Name; one of 
a Hiſtorian ; another of Sicily, a Comic Poet ; ano- 
ther of Gnidus, a Phyſician ; : another of Cyzicuy 
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7 Stob- Serm. 21. 


* Ad Amphid, 2, 


ec. Tut. M. f. 36. Laert- 9. 2. 


BC. ATT 


the fifth Book of Politicks, out of whi 


CHAT 
How he lived at Epheſus. 


"= Aertius faith, He was of a high Spirit, contemn- 
ing others, as appears by a Book of his (perhaps 


ſeems to cite the ſame Sentence) wherein he ſaith, 


« Much Learning inſtructs not the Mind; for then it 


< would have inſtructed Heſiod and Pythagoras, as 
<< alſe Xe and Hecatzus: for there is but one 
ce wiſe thing, which is to know when to govern all by 
« all. er 
<< thrown out of the Schools and beaten, as alſo Archi- 
% lochus.” 

As a further Argument of the Greatneſs of his 
Spirit, Anti/thenes relates, That he gave the Kingdom 
to his Brother; Laertius, That being deſired to take 
upon him the ſupreme Power, he lighted it, becauſe 
the City was prepoſleſs'd with an ill ay of Govern- 
ment; and retiring to the Temple of Diana, play d 
at Dice there with the won, ſaying to the Epheſians 
that ſtood about him, Worſt of Men, what do you 
< wonder at ! Is it not better to do thus, than to ge- 
& dern you ? 

Much offended was he with the Epheſians, for 
that they had baniſhed his Friend Hermedorus, in 
whoſe behalf he reproved them ſharply, writing 
thus : The Epheſians deſerve to die all Children, and 
to leave their City to Children, for that they caſl out 
Hermodorus, the moſt excellent among ft them, ſaying, 
Let not one of us be more excellent than the reſt ; and 
if there be any ſuch, let him go to another Place, and 
live among ft other People. ; 

Darius King of Perſia wrote to os to 
repeal the Baniſhment of Hermodorus, to reſtore 
him to his Patrimony, He wrote alſo to Heraclitus, 
inviting him to come and live with him ; the Letter 
was to this effect: 


] King Darius ſalute Heraclitus the Epbefian, a 


wiſe Perſon. 


OU have put forth a Book concerning Nature, 

hard to be flood and interpreted; but by ſo 
much as I underſtand of it, it ſeems to promiſe 
Theory of the whole World, and of the things that de- 
prnd hereon, which conſiſts in divine Motion ; and by 
many Yueſtions and Dottrines, as well to thoſe who are 
Shilful in the Greek Learning, as to others vers'd in 
Meteorology, and other Learning, to doubt what is 
the true Meaning of what you have written. King 
Darius therefore, Son of Hy ſtaſpes, deſires to partici- 
pate of your Learning, and of the Greek Inflitution. 
Come as ſoon as you can to my Preſence, and Royal Pa- 


© Laert. 9. 1. 


9- 
® Epiſt. Grac. & Laert, ibid. » Lacrt, 8. 13. 
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4 Strom. I» WIr 


lace; for the G the * 


s e have the 
and daily Honour and Titles; 
be as as your Inſtrufions. 


But Heraclitus refuſed his Offer, returnine f: 
this Anſwer : / ming him 


1 to Darius the King, Son of Ehe 


LL Mem living r ain from Truth and 
A flice, and purſue Cnſetiahlen and Vain-g 4 
by reaſon of their Folly ; but I, havmy forget all Evil, 
and the Society of inbred Envy and Pride, will 
never come to the Kingdomt of Perfia, being contemed 
with a litile, according to my own Mind. | 


b Demetrius affirms, he lighted the Athenians al- 
ſo, who had a great ReſpeR for him. 

He continually bewailed the wicked Lives of Men, 
and as often as he came abroad amongſt them fell a 
Fr conſidering that all things which are dome are 

ery. „ 


CHAP. III. 


Af, the laſt, ſaith Laertius, growing into a great 
Hatred of Mankind, be retir'd to the Man- 
tains, and lived there, feeding upon Graſs and Herbs ; 
the Diſlike which he had of the Epheſians being much 
exaſperated by a Diſreſpect they ſhewed to him; 
whence Demetrius affirms, that — 1 2 

Hans- 


ing him, he betook himſelf to a prevate ife: The ( 
caſion is related by himſelf in two Epiſtles to 
derus ; the firſt is this, 6: 4... 


Hwacknis i Hermoderes. was, 


E not angry longer in your own Cauſe, 
— eladets Som of that Necluhe 
who committed Sacrilege, hath indifted me of Im- 
piety (overcoming me by his] who am 
excellent in Wiſdom) for that upon the Altar by 
which I ſtood, I wok wy eg 
of a Man, a God. Thus I ſhall be condemined of 
Impiety by the Impious. What think you? 1 ſhall 
ſeem impious to them for diſſenting ſrom them in 
Opinion concerning the Gods. If blind Men were 
to judge of Sight, they would fay that Blindneſs 
were Sight: but, O ye ignorant Men, teach us firſt 
what God is, that when you declare us to be impious, 
ou may be believed. Where is God ſhut up in 
Temple? O piow Men, who place God in f, 


n 


* 


* Laert, bid. 


Part X. 
Jark! It is a reproach to a Man to tell him, he is a 
Stone ; but of God you profeſs, as a Truth and in his 


Commendations, he is born of a Rock. You igno- 
rant People ! you know not, that God is not made 
with Hands, neither hath he any Baſis from the 
Beginning, nor bath one Circumference ; but the 
— 
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ment: the E s know not that a Judge is diffe- 
rent from a Lawgiver; and this is ſo much the bet- 
ter, for that it is -uncertain who ſhall tranſgreſs it: 
yay > > ſeeth before his Eyes the Perſon that is 
to r. 


„ adorned with living Creatures, Plants niſh 


and Stars, is his Manſion. But if you yourſelves 
are unlearned, let not my Learning be c Im- 
ty. Learn Wiſdom, and underſtand it; but you 
will not, neither will I force you. You grow Old 
with Ignorance, and rejoice in your own Wicked- 
neſs, Hercules Was not, as Hamer bely'd him to 
be, a Murtherer of Strangers. What was it that 
deified him? his own Integrity and Fortitude, 
which he perform'd ſo many Labours. Am not 
then, O ye Men, good alſo ? I was miſtaken when 
asked you; for though you ſhould fay the contra- 
ry, yet I am good, and have performed many diffi- 
cult I have overcome Pleaſures ; I have 


overcome Riches; I have. overcome Ambition; 1 


have maſter'd Cowardice ; I have maſtet d Flattery : 
Fear hath nothing to object againſt me; Drunken- 
neſs hath nothing to object againſt me: Sorrow is 
afraid of 
the Garland in fighting againſt 
Task which was impoſed on. 
Euri 5 ill you not give 
dom, and to your own 
5 42 
you find Her 
the leaſt Print of y 
reaſon of my 


Law which is nk he 6 Sls Pri but Judg- 


me; Anger is afraid of me; I have won 


except Heracli- 
ye Men; Will ze 
laugh ? It is not that I hate 
neſs. Write your Law thus, 
let him depart the 


not learn why never 
Men, but their Wicked 
W hofoever hateth Wi 


ickedneſs, 
City, and I will be the firſt that ſhall go, willing 
CO oe Seaties of any 
men. rite your. 


one impudent young Man courted by the whole Ci- 
ty, or deadly Poiſons by Unguents, 9 
ea 
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Feaſts filling their Belkes more with Poiſon than with 
Dainties, or the People treating of publick Afairs 
in the Theatre? Virtue, more rigid than Vice, 
would ftrike me blind, if I ſhould laugh at your 
Ways. By Muſick, Pipes, and Stripes, you are ex- 
cited tothings contrary to all Harmony. Iron, a Me- 
tal more proper for Ploughs and Tillage, is fitted for 
Slaughter and Death. You injure the Gods, warlike 
Minerva, and Mars, ſirnamed Enyalius: Men, railing 
Armies againſt Men, covet to kill one another, puniſh 
them who forſake the Field, for not being murderous; 
and honour, as valiant, ſuch as are drunk with Blood: 
But Lions arm not themſelves againſt one ano- 
there; Horſes betake not themſelves to Swords; the 
Eagle buckles not a Breaſt-plate againſt an Eagle. 
No other Creatures uſe Inftruments of War, their 
Limbs are their Weapons. Horns are the Arms of 
thoſe, Beaks of theſe, Wings of others; Swiſtneſs 
to ſome ; Bigneſs, Swimming to others ; 
to many their Breath; no irrational Creature uſeth 
a Sword, but keeps itſelf within the Laws to which 
it is deſign d by Nature; but Man doth not ſo, 
more blameable, becauſe more underſtanding. You 
muſt wiſh for an end of your Wars, if you would 
take me off from the Severity. Nor worſe than 
theſe internal Diſſentions, is your Depopulations of 
Cities, tormenting aged Perſons, raviſhing Wives, 
taking away Childien from their Mothers and Nur- 
ſes, defiling Beds, vitiating Virgins, abuſing Boys, 
caſting free Perſons into Bonds, demoliſhing the 
Temples of the Gods, digging up the Monuments 
of the Heroes, triumphing in Wickedneſs, and oſſe- 
ring gratulatory Sacrifices to the Gods for theſe un- 
juſt Actions. About theſe, without laughing, you 
conteſt in Peace by Argument, and in War with 
Steel. You force away Juſtice 18 Swords. 
Hermodorus is baniſhed. for writing Laws: Heracli- 
tus is baniſhed for Impiety; the Cities are deſerted 
of Juſtice, the Deſarts of Injuſtice. The People 


have built Walls, as Teſtimonies of the Wickedneſs 


of the Inhabitants, ſhutting up your own Lives. 
Yau .are all fenced with - + there are other 
Walk of Wickednefs; Enemies within you, your 
own Country men; Enemies without you, Strangers; 
All Enemies, no Friends. Can I laugh, - ſeeing ſo 
many Enemies? You think the Wealth of other Men 
is your own; you think the Wives of other Men 
are your own. You lay the Yoke of Servitude up- 
on free Perſons; you devour the Living; you vio- 
late the Laws; you ratify Wickedneſs by. a Law; 
you do violence to all fuch as conſent not to your 
Juſtice. :Your Laws themſelves. convince you of 
Injuftice ; . for if they were not, you would go-whol- 
ly unpuniſbed ; whereas now you are a little reſtrain- - 
ed, and, by Fear of Puniſhment, with-held from 

There is a third Epiſtle of bis 20 the fame Per- 
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hold nothing, but let it run out 
Athenzans, bring | 


Autochtenes, 


LITU 


—_ HERAC 
r 

His Sickneſs and Death. SF. 

T Diet which be uſed in the Mountains be- 


18 fallen fick, Amphidamas, of a Dropſy. 
Whatſoever is in us, if it get the Dominion, 
it becomes a Diſeaſe. Exceſs of Heat is a Fever; 


1 


4 


Exceſs of Cold, 2 Palſey ; Excefs of Wind, Cholick. them, but by Chance, 65 
My Diſeaſe comes from Exceſs of Moiſture. The do wickedly, profeſſ 2 
Soul is ſomething divine, — 12 — 5 —— 
ion, The firſt thing i : Nature berſelf ſtand bringing Death retext 
P hn. and Name of A to Art and 
Nature. It is but 
more we 


mw ing, 
but 

cow Bey HF 
now 

ther Arts 12 
ted, the the 

that 
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Warmth 


of 
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| _  - 
of the Dung; but that doing him no goad, he died, It concerneth know hi 
having lived 60 years. 74 to govern himſelf-p 9 : himſelf, ang 


Hermippus relates, that he demanded of the Phy- * Being deſued 
ficians, whether they could ſqueeze the Water out Diſcourſe concerni 
of the inward Parts of his Body ; which they ac- Chair, and _ 
knowledging they could not do, he laid himſelf in ſome Meal and 
the Sun, and commanded his Servant to plaiſter him 
all over with Cow-dung, in which Poſture he died 
the next Day, and was buried in the Forum. Ne- 
anthes of Cyzicum ſaith, that they could not get off 
the Cow-dung, and not being known in that Con- 
dition by the , they tore him to pieces. 

But Ari/to faith, he was cur'd of this 1 and by a Child; 
dyed afterwards of ſome other Diſeaſe, which Hip- his Soul is wet, and knows not whither ſhe goeth; 
pobotus confirms. | a dry Soul is the wiſeſt and beſt. 

f Laertius reckons five of this Name. This * He faid, That the Wit of a Man is his Geni- 
Philoſopher the firft. . 

The ſecond, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an Enco- Being asked by 
mium of the twelve Gods. 

The third, an Elegiack Poet, of Halicarnaſſus ; 
upon whom Callimachus hath an Epigram. 

The fourth, of Lesbes, who writ the Macedo- igns. 
nick. * It is all one to be Living and Dead, Waking 

The ffth, a Jeſter. To whom add, mentioned theſe al- 
by Atheneus, another of Mitylene, a Juggler: and 
laſtly, one of Tarentum, a Luteniſt, who play'd at 
the Marriage of Alexander. | 

It is reported of Heraclitus the Philoſopher, Reſt, and leave behind them 
that he perſuaded Malancomas a Tyrant to lay down _ 
his Crown. | e | 

CHAP. V. 
His Apothegms. 
F his Apothegms, and moral Sentences, are re- 
membred Ss _ m—_ take 
„ beneſt = How can that Light, which never ſets, be hi- 
Fire : And that a People _ - fight for their den or obſcured, (meaning God?) | 


Laws, as well as for their A = Juſtice ſhall ſeize the F and Wit- 
' 1 Deriding the Sacrifices, thought r 
ing 5 1771 „ ain 4 neſſes of falſe Things. 
ting themſelves with | | 


that the Gods were paci 
cleanſe themſelves by 


F | CHAP. VL 
himiſe = g ny , * * 
* He faith, that he wholly contemned his Body, & His Writings. - 


and eſteemed it more vile than Droſs; yet would 


take care for the Cure of it, as long as ſhould PHE True (ſaith Laertius) which abroad 
command him to uſe it as an Inſtrument. 1 under his Name, is a continued Diſcourſe of 

Of all the Diſcourſes that ever I heard, none came Nature. It is divided into three Books; One, con- 
ſo far as to prove, that Wiſdom is ſomething ſepa- cerning the Univerſe ; the Second, Palitict ; the 
rate from all other things: A ſolitary Man is either Third, Theologick. This Book be depoſited in the 
a God or a Beaſt. | Temple of Diana, and, as ſome affirm, he affected 

= Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools that have rude to write obſcurely, (whence called exorewls, dark) 
Minds, are tainted with ill. at that he might be read only by the more learned, anc 


f Laert. 8. 17. 8 Clem. Alex. Strom. r. > Laert. . 2- 4 El. Cet. in Nazianz. Orat. 23. 1 Suid. | 1 $tok. Ser. 3. 
= Ser. 4 * Ibid, 5. „ Plut. de Garrul. . Stob. Ser. 17. 1 Ser- 8. bid. 102. 
Plut. ce Pyrh, Crac. Conſol. ad Apollon · Clem. Strom. 5. Strom. 2+ Ibid. 6. nid. 3. „Id. 5. 


Part K. 


HERACLITUS. 5d 
become contemptible, by being read by the Vul- | | 
far; which Timon Erba, ſaying, reports Heer ls SECT. . 
That Fire is the Principle of all Things. 


HE eld, that © Fire is the Principle of all 
Things; for of Fire all Things are made, and 
into Fire all Things ſhall reſolve : Or, as Laertins, 
That Fire is the Element, and the Viciſfitude of 


4 = 
4 


like a That the Univerſe is bounded, 
that there is one World, which was made of 
in be fet on Fire by certain Pe- 
that this is done by Fate. That, 
Contraries, that which conduceth to Genera- 
is named War and Contention; That which 
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Poet, — againſt ban vs "OP ith Clemens) the Unlverſe to be eternal, is manifeſt; 
POR Ws e637 ft., th de faith, tbe Univerſe was not made by 


His Dedtrine. . That he held this World was generated, 
„ „„ eo ©! © Perifh, is manifeſt allo from his ſaying, Th 
a Reputation, 2 
ord 


the Followers of his Set the prefter, meaning, that by 
were, from him, called Heraclitians. His Aſſer- Fire, and Gad, who governeth all Things, 
tions were theſe: turneth by Air into Moiſture, the Sead as it were of 


? This, 6, © Laert, 9. 6. b Plot. plac, 2. 3 © Loc. cite # Strom. 5. 7 
tt the 
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Laſtly, how it returns to its firſt Condition, and 
becomes Fire again, he ſhews thus: The Sea it dif- 
Fuſed, and meaſured — to the ſame Proportion 
as it was firſt, before it was Earth, the like happens to 
the other Elements, Thus Clemens. 

Moreover he held, * that the Soul of the World 
is an Exhalation of the humid Parts thereof, and 
that o the Eſſence of Fate is a Reaſon (or Proportion) 
permeating through the Univerſe ; which Fate is an 
zthereal Body, the Seed of the Generation of all 
Things; for all Things are done by Fate. 

This Opinion (that Fire is the Principle of all 
Things) was aſſerted alſo by Hippaſus the Pythage- 
rean; whom Plutarch, in the Account which he gives 
of it, joins with Heraclitus, and it is probable that He- 
raclitus, being his Diſciple, received it from him. 

Plutarch adds, that he introduced u πν n Tire 
indy, certain Sharings, the leaſt of Things, and not 
diviſible, 


er. . 
Of the Stars, Sun, Moon, Day, Night, &c. 
N the World * there are certain Schaphe, Thi 


in the Faſhion of Boats, the hollow Sides where- 
of are turned towards us, in which certain ſhini 


Exhalations are crowded, which cauſe Flames. 


Theſe Flames are the Stars, nouriſhed b 

tions, ariſing out of the Earth. Of theſe, 

Flame of the Sun is the brigh 

reaſon that the other Stars are 

Earth, and therefore ſhine and heat leſs. 
| The Sun is juſt as big as i 


it ſeems i 
Figure like that of a Boat, the hollow Part turned 
downwards. He is in a tranſparent and unmixt 


Place, (that is, in the purer Air) and keeps a pro- 


portionable Diſtance from us, 
heateth and ſhineth more than the 
n of his Boat- like Fi- 
gure, when the Hollow thereof is turned upwards, 
and the convex Part downwards towards uus. 


HERACLITUS. 


the turning of upwards 
Day, Night, Months, Hours, Years, Showers, 
Winds, and the like, are cauſed by different Exha. 
lations: for a ſplendid Exhalation, flaming in the 
Circle of the Sun, makes it Day; the contrary, be- 
the 
re 
to 
but 


predominant, makes it Night; the Heat of 


Summer ; the Moi 
of the Dark abounding, maketh Winter. Suitab. 
theſe he 


explained the Cauſes of other Things, 

of the Earth he ſaid nothing, nor of the Schaphe, 
SECT. IIL 

Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Seq. 
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THE ELEVENTH PART, 
Containing the E LE ATICK sed. 
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XENOPHANES 


CHAP. I. 
Hlis Life. © 


HE Eletick SA was denoeinate! from 
Ela « City of Magna Gracia, founded 


— — 
made their eſcape 


| The Ritien of od Homzr g 


his 
ä Country, he lived at Zande and 


aut; who being 
in 
But its firſt Inſtitutor was 
atick Seft, faith Clemens, ues 
nes the Colophonian, who (as Tims: 
n 
mus the Poet : But Apollodorus, 
— faurth Olympiad, and bis Lifa 
ime 


y | 
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Silli in Verſe, ſeems to have aſcribed to him what 
was indeed written by Timon the Sceptick ; bis Mi- 
ſtake from henee, that © the ſecond - 
and third Books of that Poem were written by way 
of Dialogue, wherein Timon queſtions Xenophanes A, 
about every thing, who gives anſwers to all. 

Xenophanes ſung his own Forks, It is farther 
that he aſſerted Doctrines — 3 Thales and Py- 
thagoras, and ſomewhat againſt 
flouriſh'd in the both O — 
lereus, and Panætius the Stoick relate, that lite A- 
naxagoras he buried his Sons with his own Hands. 
He lived to a great Age ; for he ſaith of himſelf, 


Sixty ſeven Jun: in Greece I now have told ; 
And when was twenty hve year old. 


Lucian therefore reckons amiſs, affirming he _ 


ninety one years; for this Account ſeven 
— „ F ge ninely #20. org from nl ſatth, 
he lived above a hundred years. 
0 1 to him, _ be any not 
a wiſe Man ; t may. very well be, * 
are Yr capable to know a wiſe Man. 8 8 
He was redeemed by Parmeniſcus and Oreſtades, 
Py „ as Pha vorinus relates. Now 


rr of Led, an . 
bick Poet. 


* 


S HAP. U. % 14 
His Opinions. 


X22 nes, an Socion affirms, beld all things to 

be incomprebenfibl ble, and ' reproved the Arrogance 

of thoſe Perſons, who not capable of knowing any thing, 

durſt ſay, ban s knew ; nevertbueſs be did maintain ma- 
 Afertious;, affirming, 


* Not all at firſt the Gods to Men reveal'd, . 
Bur by long Scarch they find ous things conceal. 


Whence it is, that, Times. the Sceptick calle. king 
iwer, not. whally free ram Pride, or. dogmatical 
Self-conceit. 

He held, that God is one, and incorporeal, eter- 
m proce 3 
Man: ap is alt Sight, and uil Hearing, but breathes 
not ; 2 the Py nod 
tonal, 


= Greateſt of Godsand Men, one God we find, 
Like Mortals not in Body; notin Mind: 


wy 


AN 1 in Timone. f De die nat. e. TH # Laert. 9. 


=} ng Nn 255 n 
— * Ibid. 


* Sth. phy. 1. 


Nn 
19. 149 20 


* Clem. Alex. . 
Plut. plac. Stob - PHyſ. 52. 
plic. 2. 20. Stob. 1g 1. P. 55. * 2 Plut. Place ay a+ 


Moreover, he reproved and af the fabulous 
Narration: of Homer and Heſiod concerning Lo” 


ares the FIþptions- 
* that they are of human Form, — — 
eftions ; every one fancying them — 
theneſs ; the Athiopians black and flat-ne#d, th, 


aid Thracia ns ruddy and grey-ey'd ; ano Fer their Ade 
or ek re Ge. the Barbarians believe believed them fierce yr 


"Ra Pha- | 


Men think the Gods like them were, 
And that like them their Form, Shape, Garmens 
Are. 


? That this (God, or) One, alt things; the 
Univerſe conſiſts ef this etanal Ong. oo Whatfoure 
is, is eternal; for it is Impoſſible 


fouls be make e Ea "The Wark is eterna], 
for) * he firſt 1 that whatſoever is generated, 


find is corruptible. 


* That there are infinite Worlds, and thoſe im- 
mutable. 


That there are four Elements. 

—-*-F hat the Stare are made. of certain. Clouds ſet on 

Fire, which are extinguiſhed every Day, and kind- 

led En for the riſing and — 
elſe, but cheir enkindling and 


Fire, 
— = i Cook od. that all Comer Falling-ftars 
and the like, are Clouds kindled Motion. 
That the Sun conſiſts of a of little 
Fires made by x bumidl or that it is 2 
r * 'F batt tha Eclipſe of the Suni cau- 
Extinction, and that there riſeth; a newun in 
eclipſed for a whole: together. 
That che Moen.is acloſe: compacted Cloud; Ci 
cero- ſaith, he! beld that ſhe is habitable, containing 
Cities and: Mountains... 


the Sum ĩ fas. the- Generation of the 

World and living Creatures, but the Moon of na 
Uſe thereunto. 

"M0 > many. Sun+ and.many Moons, ac 


cording to the fevara} Clinnates and Zones of the 
Earth»; and. that when the Sun goech ſometimes to 
| ſome Part of the Earth unbaayn to us, be ſeemeth 
 to-booglipiag; that: the Sun.gosth ſarward. to infinite, 
but to- us — 


Flut place a, 25+ _ 
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oo at the Earth was firſt founded and rooted as that believed there were Gods, and yet denied Divi- 
t were in an infinite Depth. .. | TY IOE nation-5- but * Plutarch joins Epicurus with him in 
> That the Soul is a Spirit, and that there are ma- this Aſſertion- | | | 

| es Þ Plat. be 3. 1 x » Laert. ibid. 3 De Divinat. 1. Flac. Phil. 5. 2. 


PARMENIDES _ 


But poſe with Reaſon 


That © the Principle of all is mne, and that it 
is immoveable; that one is all, Err is infinite; 
whatfoever is befides' Eur, is non Ent, and confequent- 
ly nothing; but Ent is one, therefo 


re, whatſoever is 


38 ry one hath 
'- the Office of Maker, the other of Matter. | 
FT bat no things are generated and corrupted, but 


only feem ſo'to us. 
He is alſo ſaid to have given Laws to his Country- + That the Moon is of equal Bri with the 


men, as Spaſippits ſaith in his Book of borroweth her Light from him. 

He wrote PI in Verſe, as did alfo Hefor, x the Galaxie is a Mixture of denſe and 
Xemephanes, and Empedacles. = rare. r f | 

But Callimachis faith, that he wrote hot any Po- e firft aſſerted, that the Earth is round, and: ſeat- 


dl in the midſt; and firft ſet out and limited the 
ic Tropich " | 


> evenly poiſed ; ſb that there is no Reaſon ſhe ſhould 


a 'His rn 2 
an R e mat ' **Fhat Men were generated of v lime, and con- 
HE o aſſerted that Philoſophy is twofbld, one ac- of bot and i und- 
i e e * That be 6 Empedacles) M * were firſt 
nion; w be To ny | (e 8 en * were 

e een Ege eden Fin, of the Wals thoſe 

—— All thing) ene 2 eing moſt denſe ; the firſt Woman in the ſouthern, 

Ar well the Marr that dorb fiber 2 tt˖io N po care: That Male now are gene- 

Ar Mens Opindors, whoſe Belief"s un "* rate4on „ -er Females, on 

„Ii 32000 129 DDr 1 7 d 


- 
= 
the” 


| K n tft. the Hagemonick is ſeated in the 
are not certain; whence be faith, ay Ne Phavorinus 

 Laert; g: 27 = e mn nr Ag. yt 2, 3, 3. e. . „% 1 Put. plak. 2. 26, 
7 Bak 3491, n A Id Flut. plac. 3. 11. Ibid. 3. 15. y Nun 88 read, Plut. plac. 5. 7, 
7 ap bY LL?! b . 
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© Phavorinus aſcribes to his Invention the Obſer- 
vation, that Veſper and Lucifer are the ſame Star; 


others attribute this to Pythagoras. | 
the Argument cal- 
led Achilles, by others aſcribed to Zeno. 


Phaverinus alſo faith, he uſed 


CH AP. III. 
Of Ideas. 


U'T the Aſſertion for which he became moſt e- 
minent, was that of Ideas, delivered by Plato in 
a Dialogue, which he entitI'd Parmenides, or Ide- 
as; the Sum whereof is this: 5 
All is One, and Many; One the Archetype, Iden; 
Many the Singulars. . : 
There are Ideas, that is, certain common Na- 


B 


is 2 Power of ſpecifick Differences, compoſi- 
tive and diſcretive. 5 8 

The viſible things ſhew the Power of this one; 
all Singulars are reduced to a One, that is, to their re- 
ſpective Communities; and ſo particular things can 
neither ſubſiſt nor be apprehended, but in this Com- 
munity of Species; therefore the Species is one thing, 
the Individua contained in the Species, another. 

Theſe Ideas ſubſiſt two ways; in our Minds, as 
Notions; in Nature, as Cauſes. In our Minds they 
exiſt, as they are variouſly comprehended by us, ac- 
cording to divers manifold Reſpects. In Nature they 
exiſt, as they are ideal Forms, and have the Power 
both of Exiſtence and Denomination. All Beings 
are reduced to this Unity of Idea. Thus are they in- 
ſenſible viſible things, and the Kinds of them are Si- 
militude, Diffimilitude, Unity, Multitude, Reſt, 
Motion, Cc. Things viſible are, or are denomina- 
ted like, inaſmuch as they participate of Similitude, 
which is the Idea of things like; great or little, in- 
aſmuch as participate of the Idea of Greatneſs 
or Littleneſs, c. The like of Man himſelf, for 
many individual Men are ſuch by Participation of 
the Idea of Man, (as if we ſhould ſay Homoneity) 
Which hath a permanent Subſiſtence, whereas parti- 
cular Men are in perpetual Fluxion and Mutation. 

The ſame Power of the One in Ideas, is alſo in 
things comprehended by Diſcourſe: they likewiſe 
bave a Form ſubſiſtent by and of itſelf; ſo that tq 
know the Nature of Intelligibles, they muſt be recal- 
led to the Unite of Iden. For inſtance ; if we would 
underſtand the Nature of good Things, we muſt pro- 
ceed in ſuch manner as that we may arrive at the 


© Laert. 9. 43. 


PARMENTID ES. 


we 


As concerning 
that is the Foundation of all Si 
as from a Thread, the 
Individuums is woven. 


participate there 


; are; and 


good. So that there are two diſtinct ti; 
the Form of things, which ſubſiſts of itſelf, and the 
Things themſelves, ſenſible or intelli 

Idea is twofold, dum 79 H. 3 1 B Aνν, the 


Fiair, which it 


alſe the good, and all the 

7 Ideas; the firſt is 

ſecond the Species of things in the Order of N 
the ſecond Idea, there is a One 


Which 
» the 


ingulars ; out of whi 
whole Web (a it were) a 


One and the fame Species in many Individual, 
which exiſt ſeparately, is wholly together One, and 


not ſeparate from itſelf, but whole in itſelf 


The Many (that is, Singulars) ſo participate of 


to us. 


 Tdeas are 
Mind; yet fo, as that 
they exiſt in Nature. 


their Ideas, in ſuch manner as that the Ideas are not 
. 
ſelves, over and 2 2 ingulars; that i 

have their Eſſence in themſelves, and not in see 


and not in reference 


imarily, and of them 
0G Net — 


otherwiſe in our Minds, than as they reſemble thoſe 


as the things 
ſeveral Men. | 1 
Beſides, there would follow a great Confuſion and 
Diſorder in the things themſelves, 
tinu new Forms of thi 
Pleaſure ; which muſt needs be, if the 
could form them, and that whatſoever a Man ima- 
gined in his Mind, became i 
Again, by this -means the 
of all things 


as it were a 


4 Ibid. 


eternal Forms of Nature, that is, not as real Beings, 
but as Similitudes and Images of Beings.. So that 
from theſe Idas, which ſubſiſt of themſelves, u 2 
Communication is derived to the Notians that'are in 
our Mind ; for otherwiſe, if the /deas themſelves, or 
the whole Species, were in our Minds, Notions 
would not be Notions, and Em, neon En, foraſmuch 
themſelves are variouſly perceived by 


, 


if there were con- 
at Man's 
ind of Man 


mmediately a Species. 


moſt excellent Science 


that is in God, would be denied to be 
in him, whoſe Mind is the Original of all things; fo 
great Abſurdity to attribute to a 
Mind procreative of Species, and to deny it to God, 
who governs all things. 

ref 
the Mind of on the they are un- 
known to human Nature, or Mankind. The Ge 
nui, and Effence of every thing | 
__ but the Support and Foundation 

the ingulars 3 
Moreover, if there were 
things, there would be a grea 
ences, they being of Univerſals 3 for no Man com- 


es have not their Dependance on 


| 5 
is of itſelf, not exiſt- 


2 
Cee i 4 88. 


Part XI. 
in his. Mind all Individuals ; it were infinite 
Py full of Diſorder to take that Courſe : ſo. that all 
Philoſophy and- Diſſertation would loſe the Truth 
and certain-Knowledge of things; whereas, on the 
contrary» in 81 Frrages, th tres Cane of ped: 
og 6 00 —＋ . 1 
may appear their re a , 
we Prinaer Archetypal Ile, the efential 
; and they are theſe. „ = £4286 
Firſt, it is not Man (chat is, it is not interming- 
led with generated Beings, of which it is the Origi- 
mal;) for it is void of Parts and Figure, being in- 


go it is void of all Motions and Mutation, 
remaining always immoveable and the fame. 
Thirdly, CRE of all Age and Time, being e- 
neither nor younger, nor any Way par- 
—— of Time, ſubjec to. no Circumſtances of 
Time, all things being always preſent to it. 
Fourthly, it partakes not of that Eſſence by which 
Singulars are ſaid to be, but communicates the Pow- 
er and Faculty of Being to all Singulars, itſelf being 
2 Eibaes b nuns 
of Beings, is not wanting in any 
9 „ neither leaſt nor greateſt. k 
Fiſthly, the firſt Idea is ſo diffuſed into all things 
whereto it gives the Famer ant Footy of Rong, 
x that it circumſcribes and limits the 
and almoſt Infinity of Singulars, within the 


Þ Of he 
the Works of the primary Idea) the Properties are 


, as well as the primary Idea, are one; 


n 
they differ from the primary Idas, | that the en 
condary Ideas is truly finite, having Mid- 


MELTS$SSUS. 


the 


22 


of the one: ſo that the ane, which of itſelf is infinite 0 
and void of Parts, is as it were terminated in Sin- 


511 
deriving their Eſſence from them z for they exiſt in 
they are conſpicuous in Singu- 


as 
the divine Mind, yet 
lars; as if you would know what is Homoneity, or 
the Species of Man, you muſt look upon the Singu- 
lars of Men, in which the Species itſelf is viſible. 
The ſecondary Ideas in ſenſible things are #9wuanswi- 


Yar, urate. 

. Thudly, the ſecondary Ideas are the ſame and ans- 
ther; the ſame, in themſelves ; another, in the Sin- 
gulars; and conſequently. both reſt and move: 
whereas the primary Idea is void of all Mutation, 


amidſt the Viciſſitudes of tranſient Things, 
In the Order of Nature, the one in the Species is 
of itſelf, and derives not its Eſſence from Singulars, 


the 
others, hath its Efſence from a third ; that is, Indi- 
viduals exiſt by theſe Ideas, yet fo as that 
the Ideas have from the primary Idea their 
Effence, and the Power by which they give to Sin- 


a 
Fifthly, the Ideas act from contrary 
Principles, yet ſo as that thoſe Contraries are connect- 


ed in one tye of Similitudes, whence a third thing 
reflefts. To the ProduQtion of natural things three 


ſecondary Ideas (which are natural Cauſes, 00 « 


. - 
Ti ut their Speci I1deaas 
dle, and End. k | to Time, but their Species or 
Secondly, they e in the 
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riſh'd, ent the all and hath 
On r b d ot any" ga e 


— 


* That the Univer u , Er. and 
” He proved 


His Opinions F 


E aſſerted (as Parmenides) that the Principle 

of things is One, which is Immoveable ; that i 
this One is All; that Eus is Infinite 5 arguing thus, 
that which is made, hath a Prineiple, therefore that 
which is not made hath no Principle: But the Uni- 
verſe, or that which is, is not made; ' therefore it 
hath no Principle, and therefore no End; therefore 
it is Infinite; therefore One, for there cannot be 
more Infinites ; therefore Immoveable, for it occu- 


„ Arit. Phyſ, 1. 1, 2, 5 * Lact. 9.24 Ag. Phyſ. 4%. * Lat. d. AG. de Cel 3.1, 


— 


. 
* 
0 - 
kd. AM. M4 _— _ _ — — 
. „ 


Z ENV 0. 
CHRAF L 
His Life. 


orus be 
B 


| 


ENO was of Ele; 
was Son of Pyretes ; * 


| was Father to Parmenides, p was by © 
Nature Son of Tzleutagoras; by Adoption, Son of = 
Parmentdes, — — was much beloved 


of him. Plato Barometer the 

Eleatick Palamedzs. 82 

well for Philoſophy as Politicks ; his W 

full of much 

—— Morin: faith, he forſook his 
ntry, W could not enjoy Security 

rin e. 

time was oppreſſed with Servitude, ou 

a Confidence, that by his own Wit and 

might deliver the Pes n - FHippar 

ranny of the Tyrant Phalaris; and 

. EEK 


4 _—— ——— 


Men! of the Gity = Defite w fee der 
which being diſcovered to the Tyrant, be called 
People together into the Ferum, and began to torture | faid, 
him ſeveral ways, demanding of him, who were 

privy to the Conſpiracy beſides himſelf ? Zeng weuld | 
not diſcloſe them, but names one that was moſt in 

!avour with the Tyrant, and reproving the Agrigen- 
tines for their Cowardice and Timidity, raiſed ſuch 


Darn them, that Av ä 
ſell ypon the Tyrant, and ſtoned to 
P Qying — — dend « 
of an old Man, ſtretehu 23288 Perſons, 2 welas 


Thus pot af tayer, nor —— 
® Laert, 9. The Text ſeems to require to be thus fopplicd, Lib. 3. e. 3. n ge 6. 


Tyrant and ftoned him. Tbeſe relate the n 
, he beg 


„ 


ter Sip manner,” but 


3 bias! 1 


but the valiant 


Tit 
ftr 


SS 
7 K 


r 


Þ 
: 
F 


His Invention of a Dialefick. 


RISTOTLE (cited by Laertius, * Sextus 
A Empirius) affirms, that Eleates was the 
Iwventor of Dialeftick, as Parmenides of Rhetorick ; 
which * Galen likewiſe confirms, 7 Zeno ts 
remembred as Author of the Eriftick Philoſophy. But 
the Names of Eriftick or Dialefick ſeem to have 
been later; for, as * Laertius deſcribes the Succeſſion 
of it, * [who wag of 2 learning 1 5-1 
menidean Phzloſephy, were ca e- 
earicks, afterwards Eriſtic laftly DialeQticks ; 


r Coin Fe go 
Z the Panade Þ 22 


7%, be means no other than DialeFick, may be 
evinc'd from Sextus Empiricus, who that 
Parmenides not to have been ignorant of Diale- 
Qicks, for 
Diſciple, invented it. perhaps may Cicero be 
explain'd, who, for this reaſon ſeems to include the 
Elatick Philoſophers under the Title of > Megaricks, 


that, as Atiſtotle concerves, Zeno, his 
Hence 


Megarean, from 
led Megari at, /, 


which is one and the ſame, 

Theſe alſo borrowed much from 
| fron Menedemus, Eretriacks, for that be 

tnan, Thus Cicero. | 


"CHAP. in. 


His Opinions. 3 
E beld, * that it is impoſlible, that if there be 
2D. thing, it can be Generated, or Made; af- 
ring this of God: For it is neceſſary, that what- 


Adv. Math. 


* Hift, Phil, 


ZENO. 


E In Euclid. 2+ 136. 
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ſcever & generated, is. generated, dither of things 
kke, or of things unlike; but neither of theſe is pot. 
fible : For a thing like may as well generate its like, 
as be generated of it; forafmuch as amongſt things 


equal and altke, all things are in a like reſpect to one 
another. But neither can an unlike be 


generated of 


is requiſite, faith he, that he be On-; for 

there were two or more, he could by no means be 
the moiſt excellent of all; foraſmuch as every God of 
them, being like him, would be ſuch as he. 
Now God, and the Power of God, is ſuch, as that 


it governs, but is not ; it 


any 
not be God. If therefore there were many, 
and of theſe ſome were better, others worſe, they 
could not be Gods, for God cannot be inferior, or 
or governed, Neither if they were 
could God be more excellent than all things 
for what is 


elſe ; 
equal muſt neither be better nor worſe than 


abſolute Power. Now God being One, be further 
affirms, that be i every way like himfelf, as to ſee- 
ing, and hearing, and all other Senſes; for other- 
iſe, the Parts of God would not be moſt excellent, 
exceeded by one another; which is i 

ing every way alike, he muſt be round ; 
not be partly of one faſhion, partly of 
Thus being eternal, and one, and round, 
ther fn; 

ng, 


nor 
any other Part; but an Ens cannot be ſuch 
ns, 


ings than one; for a 
thing muſt be moved into another; now if that 
which is not, is not moved, foraſmuch as that which 
is not, is no where; and thoſe things which are mo- 
ved, muſt be mot than one; hence he affirmeth, 
that thoſe which are moved are two, or more than 
one; and that now Ens reſts, for it is immoveable, 


but One neither reſts nor moveth, foraſmuch as it is 


neither non Ens, nor many . Thus he aſſerted, that 


on : 
1 Ariſtot, de Zenon» 


5 


> Acad, 4. 42. 
U uu 


God 


— 
— 2 
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neither of them being 
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God is Eternal, and One, and Like, and Round; 
neither Infinite, nor Finite ; neither Quieſcent, nor 
Moveable. - 

k Moreover he aſſerted, that there are many 
Worlds; that there is no Vacuum; that the Nature 
of all things conſiſts of Hot and Moiſt, and Cold and 
Dry, mutually interchanged ; that Man was made 
of Earth, and his Soul contemperated of thoſe four, 
— 8 

| Againſt Place he argued thus; ns 
in a Place, heed mild 08 « Picce of thee Places, and 
ſo to infinite. 

Againſt Motion, he alledged four ments : 
The firſt, that Nothing is moved; for tſoever 
makes a Progreſſion, muſt come to the Middle, be- 


*Laert. 9+ 29. Ariſt. Phyſ. 6. 9. 


thereſore 
went before makes a continual 


thing is in its juſt Place, an Arrow flying i 
The fourth, that if things were 210 


the Beginning 


dle, alike ſwiftly, it would 


come to 
the Half of Time would be equal to the Wha 


— 


* 


il 


LEUCIPPUS. 


Abderite, or, as others, a Melian: He 

heard Zeno. | 
His Aſſertions are thus delivered by Laertius; that 
all things are infinite, and tranſmutated into one a- 
nother; that the Univerſe is Vacuum and Full, 
that is, little Bodies, or Atoms.) That the 
orlds are made by the falling of thoſe Bodies into 
the Vacuum, and*entangling with one another, from 
which Motion, T Coagmentation of them, the 
Stars were made. That the Sun is moved in a grea- 
ter Circle about the Moon. That the Earth is mo- 
ved about the Centre, and is in. Figure like a 
Drum. He' firſt aſſerted Atoms to be the Principles 


1 Was of Ela, or, as ſome. ſay, an 


of all Things. This is the Sum of his Doctrine; the 


Particulars theſe. | 

He held, that the Univerſe, as we ſaid, is infinite; 
one Part of it is full, the other vacuous; theſe are 
the Elements of which infinite Worlds are made, 
and reſolve into them. The Worlds were genera- 
ted aſter this Manner: out of the Infinite there were 
carried, by a kind of Abſciſſion (from the reſt) in- 
to a great Vacuum, many Bodies of all Sorts of Fi- 
gures, which being crouded up together, cauſed a Cir- 
cumgyration ; by which means hitting againſt one 


another, and rolling about all manner of Ways, 


thoſe which were alike, ſeparated themſelves from 
the reſt, and joined with their equal like; but being 
of equal Weight, and not able by reaſon of their 
Multitude, to move round ; thoſe of them which 
were rare, leaped forth to the exterior Vacuum; the 
reſt ſtayed together, and entangled themſelves by run- 


© Laert. 9. 30. 


ning one within another, and made a firſt Compound 
round. This was like a Kind of Membrane or Skin 
containing all Kinds of Bodies; which Bodies moving 
round about the Middle, the Membrane that enclo- 
ſed them became more thin, there flowing | 
continually more Bodies unto thoſe 'in the Mi 
and engaging themſelves in their Motion. By this 
Means was the Earth made, thoſe which went to the 
Middle being ſettled - Moreover, the out- 
er Circumference or Membrane, as it were, was 


a dirty Kind of | 
tion together wi 
kindled, the Stars 
moſt is the Orb of the 
next the Earth, theſe ; 

are kindled or ſet on fire by the Swiftneſs of their Mo- 
tion, the Sun by the Stars, the Moon borrows a lit- 
tle Fire from the Sun. The Sun and Moon happen 
to be eclipſed, by reaſon that the Earth inclines to- 
wards the South ; the Northern Parts are continually 


_oppre$'d with Snow and Froſt; the Sun is ſeldom 


eclipſed, the Moon continually, becauſe their Orbs 
are not equal. In the ſame manner as the World 
was made, it increaſed, will diminiſh, and periſh, 
oo certain kind of Neceffity. Hitherto Laertis. 
hat is more to be ſaid of his Opinions, we ſhall 
_ amongſt thoſe of Demecritus, who borrowed 
moſt of them, — ö * 
Ws D E M 0- 


Purt Kl. » 
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'  "DEMOCRITUS _ 


CHAES. | 
His Country, Parents, Brethrmm, Time. 


Emeritus * is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been 
D a Milefian; but the more Opinion 


is, that be was of Abdera, a Town of requital, 


noted for the © Simplicity of the Inhabitants, 
2 even to a Proverb. He was of a noble 
- being deſcended from the Brother of Her- 


amaſus, or (a > Suidas) 


— tte dts 
in his Chronology) in the 80th Olympiad; which is 
confirmed by what he * faith of himſelf in his little 
Diacoſmus, that he was young 8 was 

7 ears younger than be. Anaxagoras 
* firſt Year of the 7oth Olympi- 


able to entertain the Army Xerxes. Laertius adds, 
from the Teſtimony of Herodotus, that the King in 
with him ſome Magi and Chaldeans; re- 
ferring perhaps to” that Text of Herodotus, where he 
relates, that Xerxes, in his to Aſia, came to 
Abdera, and was entertained by the Abderites, and be- 
flowed on them a golden Scimitar, and the Tiara em- 
broidered with Gold; and, as the People there affirm, 
this was the firſt Place where he untied his Zone, ſince 
he fled from Athens (which I believe not) ſo great was 
3 1 is ne to the pont than the 
ay mon, he took Shipping from hence. 
— 2 rom theſe Magi Ly Chalde- 
ans, Democritus firſt received Learning, * of whom, 
whilſt yet @ Boy, he learnt and Aflronomy. 
He next applied himſelf to ppus *, Some af- 
firm, he was Diſciple alſo to Anaxagoras ; but Phavo- 


ups rinus, in his various Hiſtory, relates, that Democri- 


3 Agellius adds, i 
ertius) with Achelaus the Diſciple of Socrates, | 
with Oenipodes, for he mentions him, as likewiſe the 
Opinion of Zeno and Parmenides 
Perfns moſt eminent in his Time, and Protagoras 
Abderite, whom all acknowledge (faith he) to have 
been in the Time of Socrates. 'That he is faid to have 
itten his li racoſmus 730 Years after the ta- 
king of Troy, with this Account. For, ac- 
cording to Eratofthenes, from the taking of Troy 
to the firſt Olympiad are 407 Years, to which add 
323 Yeary (to make up 730) and it falls upon the 
84th Olympiad. | 


CHAP. Il. 
DDEmerritus, (faith Valerius Maximus) may well 
 bereckon'd amongſt the rich, for his Father was 


the 


bd Laert. ib. id. 


30. Cap. 1. 
8 
means, w 
2 The Words ſeem t6 be his, 


Lib. 8. 


concerning One, as of 


Cie. ad Attic. 4. 16. 
In Demoer · 


, we Turrafe lone 6 $4250 9E> 3 See the 
Anaxagoras to Socrates of Demacritus (Demecr, reviv. pag. 28.) I know not, 


tus /aid of Anaxagoras, that thoſe Opinions which he 
yr” wa} onamar_apr > Sun E were not his, - 
but more ancient, and that he flole them. He likewiſe 
undervalued his Aſſertions concerning the Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and the Mind; How then (faith Phavori- 

nus) was he, as ſome hold, his Diſciple ? 
No lefs doubted is the Report of his going to 4 
thens, where Valerius Maximus faith, __ 
Years, making uſe of every Moment ime, to- 
Lee the * 4 Exerciſe 5 Grey He 
lived unknown in that City, as he bimſelf atteſts in one 
his Books. Laertius adds, he kept himſelf undi. 
cover'd, out of a Contempt of Glory; and knew Socra- 

tes, but was not known to him; whereupon be ſaid 

himſelf, .I went to Athens and no Man knew me. 
If the Rivals (faith Thraſillus) be a genuine Dialogue 
Plato, this is the Anonymous Perſon there, who, be- 
the two who were buſied c ing Oenipodes 
and Anaxagoras, diſcourſeth concerning Phil:ſophy with 
Socrates, * ts whom he ſaid that a — reſembles 
a Pentathlus, (a Perſon skilful in five Exerciſes) and 
indeed he was — Wales Piel. „err in 
Philsſophy, for he was skilful in , Ethick, Ma- 
here; Hs liberal Sciences, and all Arts, But 
Demetrius Phalereus, in his Apology For Socrates, 
faith, he never went to Athens; and this (faith La- 
ertius) is far greater, that he could deſpiſe ſo eminent a 
WEL S-::*:-: City, 


4 Abderit- Ep. ad Hippocr- TN, Laert- ib, id. Suid. 
2 8 4 r Laert. ibid. f Laert, 
Place in Plate, which makes it manifeſt. 


Lib. 8. 


£ 
. 
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City, defiring rather to give Honour to a Place, than 
to receive it from a Place. 3 

More certain it is, that he 2 
Philoſopher. * Thrafillus affirms, that he imitated 
the Pythagoreans, and mention'd even Pythagoras him- 
Self, admiring him in a Treatiſe bearing his Name. 
He ſeenis to have taken all from him, and might be 
thought to have heard him, but that the Times agree 
not. But Glaucus of Rhegium, who lived at the ſame 
Time, affirms, he heard one of the Pythagoreans, 
Apollodorus of Cyzicus concerves him. to have been 
Contemporary with Philolaus. / Duris, that he beard 
Arimnzſtus, Sen of Pythagoras. ; 

So ſtudious was he even from his Youth, that * De- 
metrius affirms, ©* he retired to a little Summer- 
te houſe belonging to the Orchard, and ſhut himſelf 
© up; and on a time his Father bringing thither an 
* Ox to be ſacriſic d, and tying it there, be knew 
© nothing of it a good while, until his Father rou- 
o 2882 and told him the Buſineſs concerning 
cc w- 


CHAP. III. 
His Travels. 


HP Father dying, the three Brothers divided the 
Eſtate. Democritus a, the younge/t, made choice 
of that Part which conſiſted in Money, as being, though 
the leaft Share, yet the moſt convenient for Travel. 
And notwithflanding it was the leaſt, yet were they 
jealous of him, as if he had an Intention to defraud 
them. Demetrius affirms, his Portion amounted iq an 
hundred Talents, and that he ſpent it all, not gave it 
(as Valerius Maximus relates) to his Country, Hence 
is it that Cicero faith, he neglefied bis Patrimony, 
left his Fields untill d, ſeeking nothing elſe but a happy 

ife. 
2 Laertius (citing Demetrius and Antiſibenes) re- 
lates, that he travelled to Egypt to the- Prieſts, to learn 
Geometry, to Perſia, to the Chaldzans, and went to the 
Red-Sea; ſome affirm, that he converſed with the 
e in India, and _ .to be Nee 
end © learnt the ſeveral Wiſdoms of each of t ati- 
ons: With the e bu ined Eb himſelf 
affirms) 80 Vears. 

For theſe Things (faith lian) Theophraſtus com- 
mends him, becauſe by his Travels he callected better 
Things than either Menelaus « Achilles ; for they 
went ap and down no otherwiſe than like Phaznician 
Merchants; they gathered Money, and that was the 
Occaſion of their Travels by Sea and Land. Not 
without Reaſon therefore was it, that he ſaid of him- 
ſelf, * Of any Man in my time, I have been the great- 


* Laert- 9. 36. * Laert. ibid. 


4 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 0 Lib. 4 C. 20. F Clem- St rom. Yo. 
Lac, 9. 39s 


Strom- 6. Reading F &xiT1 296% 


that which was already reaped as faſt 


* 
aft Traveller, and made the 
Variety of Air and Earth, 


CHAP. Iv. 


vel, and governed there. * 


| Aertius & faith, that at his Return rom Travel be 


was in à very mean Condition, having 
his Eflate ; whereupon his Brother — — 
his Indigence) received him kindly, and. maintain'd 
im. But after that he had. faretald: ſon Things, 
which fell out accordingly, Fal. from. 
honour d him as a God : Mor * 
that whoſoever had con 


Heaven and Earth, the moſt 
ding this bis Pas, |; 


more. fully hereafter) with, extraordinary P 

Reaſon of the Expeftation of Olives, bought 140 4 
Olives in that Country, to the Admiratian of all theſe 
who. knew he chiefly affeied. Prverty, and the Quiet 
of Learning. But as ſoon as the Reaſon appeared, to- 
gether with the great Gain of Maney, be reftar'd the 
Bargain to the anxious and greedy e of the 
Quwners, contenting himſelf to have thus proved, that 


he could. S 
The ode i this: Hi —— <P 


employ d about reaping in an extraordinary hot Day, be 
defired him to let the reſt of the Corn alone, and to cock 
as be could; * 
within few Hours, a terrible Tempeſt ratify'd his Pre- 
dition, Clemens * adds, that he foretold it by ſome 
Stars; and that they, giving Credit te him, cock'd 
their Crop, for, it being Summer, * it was not yet in- 
ned in the Barn; but the reſt loft theirs by the great 
and unexpected Rain. Gy.” 

= By theſe (and the like) Predidtions, be gained ja 
great Eſteem among /t the People, that from —_—_ 


d Soalfo lian. I. 4. © % ũ * Seid 
Lid a8. cate * 3 Plinth. 36 


Lib. 18. c. a8. 


* 
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DN 
called; him cn, n 3 good — nary 


WW. great and little; he might live happy with- 
aut the Variety of Calours, but he could not with- 
| T hus he concei- 


without: inording ter Deſires, But Cicero * elſewhere 
concerning the Truth oſ the Thing 


Such Places he made choice of, as were moſt en- 
ing to Contemplation, by reaſon-of their Solitude 
ary Arr And * Avellins reports, © out of 
« the Monuments of the Greek Hiftory, now not 
« extant, That for: the ſame Reaſon he put out his 


« own Eyes, becauſe he conceived the Cogitations only be « -envying 
« and Meditations of his. Mina in contemplating the extraordinary Learning and 8 
© Reaſons of Nature, would be more vigorous and 3 is fallen fick 


become deſolate ; 
watching Day 
neſs, Laberius tle and great, 
A feigning another Cauſe * — voluntary 23 = 
= Ap , , 
lindneſs, converting it to his own Purpoſe. 1 oi 2 
Democritus, the Abderite, well iu Embaſſy, i put 
In natural Philoſophy, a Shield down, falls at all 
Plac'd to Hyperion's riſing oppoſite | ted, others 
And with the Sun's Beams thus put out his Sight; is done in 
Dat r = and affirms 
Tri in their full Preſperity. 


* ng in the Night 
| The former Reaſon given by Agellus (that be fingeth to himſelf, and faith, That be ſometimes 

might Philoſophy the better) is alledged alſo by travels to the Infinity of Things, and that there are 
Cicero *, Plutarch, and others. 4 For though, faith innumerable Demecritus's like him; thus, together 


Fay ® Laert.®. 3, „ $0c4wdh 1 Lib. 16. 7; © Tuſc, Qrſt. 3 Apolog: adv. gent. * De 
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with his Mind, he deſtroyeth his Body. Theſe are 
the Things which we fear, Hippocrates; Theſe are 


thoſe which trouble us. 


Come therefore quickly, 


and preſerve us by your Advice; and deſpiſe us not, 
for we are not inconſiderable; and if you reſtore 


him, you ſhall not fail either of Money 
And tho” you prefer Learning 
cept of the latter, 
great abundance. 


or Fame: 
before Wealth, yet ac- 


which ſhall be offer'd to you in 


To reſtore Demecritus to health, if our City were 
all of Gold we would give it: We think our Laws, 


Hippocrates, are ſick: Come then, beſt of Men, 


and cure a moſt excellent Perſon. Thou wilt not 
come as a Phyſician, but as a Founder of all oma, 
to encompaſs us with a ſacred Wall. Thou wilt 


cure not a Man, but a'City, a languiſhing Senate, 


and prevent its Diſſolution ; thus. 
giver, Judge, Magiſtrate, and Preſerver. To this 
purpoſe we expect thee, Hippocr 
you come) you will be to us. It is not a ſingle ob- 


* Laws- 


ates; all theſe (if 


ſcure City, but all Greece, which beſeecheth thee to 
preſerve the Body of Wiſdom. Imagine that Learn- 
ing herſelf comes on this Embafly to thee, begging; 
that thou wilt free her from this .: Wiſdom 


certainly is nearly allied to 


to us who dwell ſo near her. Know for certain, 
that the next Age will own itſelf much —_ to 
thee, if thou deſert not Democritus, for the Truth 


which he is capable of communicating 


to all. Thou 


art allied to Æſculapius by thy Family, and by thy 
Art; he FN 
from whom came Abderus, whoſe Name, as you 


have heard, our Ci 
will the Cure of 


bears; wherefore even to him 
emocritus be acceptable. Since 


therefore, Hippocrates, you ſee a whole People, and 
a moſt excellent Perſon falling into Madneſs, haſten 


we beſeech 
berance of 


ou to us. It is ſt 
ſhould become a Diſeaſe; Democri- 


that the Exu- 


tus, by how much he excelled others in Acuteneſs 
of Wiſdom, is now in ſo much the more danger of 


falling mad, whilſt the ordinary unlearned People of 


Abdera enjoy their Wits as formerly ; and even they, 
who before were eſteemed fooliſh, are now moſt ca- 
pable to diſcern the Indiſpoſition of the wiſeſt Perſon. 
Come therefore, and bring along with you Æſculapi- 
us, and Epione, the Daughter of Hercules, and her 
Children, who went in the Expedition againſt Troy ; 


bring 


with you the Receipts 
Sickneſs; the Earth plentifully affords Fruits, Roots, 


and Remedies againſt 


Herbs, and Flowers to cure Madneſs, and never 
more happily than now, for the Recovery of Demo- 


critus. 


Farewel. 


Hippocrates returned this Anſwer. 


= 


of Ameleſagoras, that your Buſineſs 
haſte, I read your Letter, and much wondred to 
find your City no leſs troubled for one Man, than if 
the whole City were but one Man. Happy indeed 
are the People who know, that wiſe Men are their 
Defence; not Walls or Bulwarks, but the ſound 
J ts of wiſe Perſons. I conceive, that Arts are 
the Diſpenſations of the Gods; Men the Works of 
Nature: And be not angry, ye Men of Abdera, if I 
conceive, that it is not you, but Nature herſelf which 
calls me to preſerve her Work,, which is in danger of 


Wherefore, obeying 


me any thing for my coming, and therefore (Men 
of Abdera) do not you force any thing upon me, but 
ſuffer the Works of a free Art to be free. They who 
take Rewards compel Sciences to Servitude, and 
make them Slaves, bereaving them of their former 
Freedom. Beſides, it is impoflible that ſuch may 
diſſemble, in a great Diſeaſe, and deny in a little; 
and when they have promiſed, not come; and come, 
when they are not ſent for. Miſerable indeed is hu- 
man Life, for that the unſatiate Deſire of Wealth 
continually invades it, as a Winter Wind. I wiſh 
that all Phyſicians would rather join to cure 
it of — Diſeaſe, which is worſe than Madneſs, not- 
wi ing it is ht happy, but indeed a peiti 
lential Sickneſs, All Diſtempers of the Mint ar, 
as I conceive, High- madneſs, for they ſtir up in the 
Reaſon ſtrange Opinions and Fantaſies, which Rea- 
ſon muſt be purify'd and cur'd by Virtue. As for 
me, if at all I made it my deſign to be rich, I would 
not, ye Men of Abdera, come to you for ten Ta- 
lents, but would rather have gone to the great King 
of Perſia, where there are vaſt Cities full of all kind 
of Wealth, there I would have praQtis'd by Phy fick. 
But I refuſed to cure a Nation which are ies to 
Greece, and, to the beſt of my Power, have my ſelf 
oppoſed the Barbarians. I thought it a Diſhonour 
to accept of the Wealth of a King, Foe to our 

| . 2 at Country, 
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Country, | me a De- DTT neem ng any: alas tee 
of Greece. means, is would continue lo in faying th 

ftroyer Ric | * . The Hause 3 Jing thus, on 


i 
A 
F 
a 
8 


8 
; 


Enemies, as to take 
— But this is not my Cuſtom ; I 
Gain out of Sickneſs z nor did wiſh, when 
that Democritus was mad, that it might prove 
deed ; if he be well, he is a Friend; if he 
be cured of his Sickneſs, more a Friend, I 
ſand that Democritus is a Perſon of firm and 
Parts, the Ornament of your City. 

In order to this Voyage, he ſent to his Friend 
Diomſius, that he would take care of his Family in 
his Abſence ; 'to Damagetus, that he would provide 
2 Ship for him; to Cratevas, that he would furniſh 
him with Simples. The day before he arrived at 
dera, he dreamt that Zſculapizs appear d to him, 
and told him, that he would have no need of his 
Aſſiſtance, but only the direction of a Woman, 
whom he brought along with him ; and having pre- 
ſented her to him, departed.” The Woman pro- 
miſed, that ſhe would meet on the Morrow at De- 
mecritus's Houſe ; he asked her Name, ſhe told him 
ſhe was called Truth; and, 
man that followed her, added, that her Name was 
Opinion, and that ſhe lived with the Abderites. This 
was the Dream of . How he was re- 
ceived the next day at Abdera, he gives this account 
to his Friend Damagetus. TRI 


| To Damagetus, Health. 

It was, as I conjetur'd, Damagetus : Demoecritus 
is not mad, but is ex wiſe, and hath 
taught us Wiſdom, and by. us all Men. I have ſent 
back, with many Thanks, the Z ian Ship, on 
the Prow whereof, to the Picture of the Sur, may 
be added Health; for we made a quick Voyage, and 
arrived the funds Day that I kad Gene word | would 
be there at Abdera. I found all the People flocking 
together at the Gate, in expectation, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of our coming; not only the Men, but the 
Women, the Old, the Young; and by Fove, the 
very Children; ſo much were they troubled at the 
3 9 
riouſly employ'd in Philoſophy. ſoon as 

ſaw me, ee 
to have ſome Hope. Philopermen offer d to conduct 
me to my Lodging, as all of them likewiſe deſir d; 
but I told them, Men of Abdera, I will do nothing 
„till I have ſeen Democritus; which, as ſoon as 
| they heard, they applauded and rejoic'd, and brought 
me immediately along the Forum; ſome follow! 
before, 


THE; 


others runni crying out, Great King 


iter, help, heal. adviſed them to be of Comf 
tor that it being the Seaſon of the Etefian WII 


rt, 


they brought me quietly 


pointing to another Wo- « 


not far, nor indeed the City ; 
we went to it, it being next the Walls, whither 
de kill . * way there 
was a ill, very Poplars, from 
whence we beheld the Habitation of Democritus. 
Democritus himſelf ſat under a thick, but low, plain 
Tree, in a thick Gown, all alone, ſqualid, upon a 


Seat of Stone, wan and lean, with a long Beard; at 


his right Hand ran a little Brook down the Hill, up- 
on the Hill there was a Temple conſecrated, as it 
ſhould ſeem, to the Muſes, encompaſſed round about 
with Vines, which grew there naturally. He fat 
very, compoledly, having a Book upon his Knees, 
and round about him lay other Books, and the Bo- 

dies of many living Creatures diſſected. Sometimes 
he wrote haſtily, ſometimes pauſed, ſeeming to re- 
volve things within himſelf. Soon after he roſe ap 
and walked, and looked intently into the diſſected 
| 3 then laid down again, 


go nigher to him, that by 7 

and obſerving his Conſtitution, I 
judge the Truth of his Diſtemper ;” and in ſo ſay- 
ing, I went gently down: the Place was very ſteep, 


f 


ſo that I could hardly keep myſelf from falling. At 
ſuch time as I came nigh him, it happen'd that he 
L earneſtly ; 
0 made a ſtand, waiting when he would 
give over. It was not long e're he did ſo; and ſee- 
ing me coming towards him, ſaid, Hail, Stran- 
« ger.” I anſwer'd, © Hail alſo, Demacritus, the 
e wiſeſt of Men.” He, as I imagine, a little trou- 
bled that he had not ſaluted me by Name, reply d, 
« What may I call you? for my of your 
« Name is the Reaſon that I ſtiled you, Stranger.“ 
« My Name ( faid I) is Hippocrates, a Phyſician.” 
„ You are (reply'd be) the Glory of the Aſculupi- 
% ans, the Fame of whoſe Worth and Knowledge 
« in Phyſick is arrived as far as to me. What Bu- 
<< fineſs hath brought you hither? but firſt fit down. 


ng, This Seat, you ſee, is pleaſant, green, and ſoft, 
4 


„ better than high Thrones, which are ſubject to the 
« Envy of Fortune. As ſoon as I was ſet, Is it a 
„ publick or private Buſineſs, ſaith he, which 

Et | ( brought 
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« brought you hither ? Tell me freely, and we ſhall 


4e to our utmoſt Power affiſt you. I anſwer'd, It is 
c for your ſake that I come hither, to be acquainted 
“ with you, a wiſe Perſon, the Occaſion being af- 
« forded me by an Embaſſy from your Country. He 
4 reply'd, Then let my Houſe entertain you. 
Having thus made I rial of him ſeveral ways, and 
not finding any thing of Madneſs in him, “ You 
© know (faid I) Phrloparmen, one of this Town. 
« Exceeding well, anfſwer'd be; you mean the Son 
« of Damon ? He lives near the Hermean Foun- 
c tain, The ſame, replyd I; he hath _ 
« Acquaintance, and received me for his 
« But you, Democritus, I intreat to afford me a 
ec better Entertainment, and firſt tell me, What it 
« is that you are writing? He, after a little Pupſe, 
<« anfiverd, Concerning Madnes. Good Jupiter, 
« — 1, you write ſeaſonably againſt the City ! 
4 What City, Hippocrates, anſwer'd he? I reply d, 
ce that I only ſpoke at random. But hat is this 
« that you write of Madneſs? What elſe, faid he, 
« but what it is, and how it comes to be ingender'd 
« in Man, and how it may be cured. 'Thefe Creatures 
4 which you behold, I have diſſected ſor that end; 
not as hating the Works of the Gods, but to make 
« Enquiry into the Nature and Seat of Choler ; for 
< you know, that where this abounds too much, it 
„ moſt commonly cauſeth Madneſs in Men. It is 
« in every Nature, but in ſome lefs, in others more: 
4 Its Exceſs cauſeth Diſeaſes, as being a Matter 
partly good, partly bad. By ove, faid 1, De- 
% mecritus, you ſpeak truly and wiſely ; and I j 
„ you happy, who can enjoy ſuch Quiet, as I can- 
*< not partake of. And cannot you? ſaith he. 
*I anſwer'd, Becauſe either Travel, or Children, 
<« or Eſtate, or Sickneſſes, or Deaths, or Servants, 
* or or the like, interrupt my Leiſure.” 
Hereupon he fell into his uſual Paſſion, and laugh- 
ed a while exceedingly, giving over Diſcourſe. 
* Why, ſaid I, Democritus, do you laugh? Whe- 
66 ther is it, that I have ſpoken well or ill?” Here- 
at he laughed more than before ; which the Abderites, 
who ſtood aloof off, ſeeing, ſome beat their own 
Heads, others their Foreheads, others tore their 
Hair; for, as they afterwards ſaid, they obſerved 
him to laugh at that time more than ever he had 
done. Demoecritus, thou beſt of wiſe Men, con- 
« tinued J, I deſire to know the Reaſon of this Paſ- 


„ ſion, wherein that which I ſaid ſeems ridiculous ? - 


That if it proves fuch, I may reform it; but if 
„ otherwiſe, that you iſt from this unſea- 
<< ſonable Laughter. By Hercules, faid he, if you 
can convince me, Frppocrates, you will perform 
« a Cure greater than any you have yet done. 
And why, ſaid I, ſhould you not be convinced ? 
Know you not, that you do abſurdly in ing 
at the Death of a Man, or at Sickneſs, or Mad- 
6 neſs, or Murther, or any thing that is worſe 
2 
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<« than theſe; end on the other 1  Maritig, 
be at Aﬀemniblies, at the "Birth 4 e 
„ Rites, at Magiſtracies, at and 
* at every thing that hath the Name 
& thoſe which deſerve to be 


KF 


| " it 


them 
del 


others Horſes ; ſome delight in having 
*© large Poſſeſſions, which they may call their own, 
% and would command many others, when 


<< are not able to command themſelves. They 
* marry Wives, and in a ſhort time put them a- 

<< way; love, and then hate; they take delight 
<< in their Children, and when they are grown up, 
diſinherit them; they war, and deſpiſe 2 
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cc 
cc 
cc 


ided by Incontinence to the Beds of their Neigh- 

rs; others are ſick of a Conſumption through 
inſatiate Avarice ; ſome by Ambition carried up 
into the Air, and by their own Wi 
thrown down headlong. They pluck down, and 
then they build; they do good, and r 
and then, repenting of it, break the Laws 
Friendſhip, and do wrong, and fall at Enmity, 
and fight with their reareſt Relations; of all 
which, Avarice is the Cauſe. Wherein do they 
differ from Children that play, whoſe Minds, 
being void of Judgment, are pleaſed with every 
thing they light on? in their Deſires they differ 
not much from brute Beaſts, only the Beaſts are 
contented with that which is enough. What Ly- 
on is there, that hides Gold under Ground ? what 
Bull fights for more than he needs ? what Leo- 
pard is inſatiately greedy? the Wolf, when he 
hath devoured as much as ſerves for his neceſſary 


< Nouriſhment, gives over. But whole Nights 


cc 
cc. 
cc 
cc 


and Days, put together, are not enough for Men 
to feaſt and riot. All brute Beaſts have their year- 
ly ſet Times of Coition, and then leave; but 
Man is continually tranſported with Luſt. How 


« can I, Hippocrates, but laugh at him that laments 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 


SE DEER. 


the Loſs of his Goods ? and eſpecially, if without 
regard to Dangers, he travels over Precipices, and 
on the Sea; how can I forbear to laugh exceed- 
ingly ? Shall I not laugh at him, who drowns a 
Ship by lading it with rich Merchandize, and 
then blames the Sea for drowning it? If I ſeem 
wrongfully to laugh at theſe, there is at leaſt in 
them ſomething that deſerves to be lamented. 
Theſe ſtand not in need of the Phyſick or Medi- 
cines of your Predeceſſor Æſculapius, who, pre- 
ſerving „was himſelf requited with Thunder 
Do you not ſee, that I alſo am partly guilty of 
Madneſs, who, to 
Madneſs, diſſect theſe ſeveral living Creatures, 
whereas indeed I ought to ſearch for it in Man 
himſelf? Do you not ſee, that the whole World 
is full of Inhumanity, ſtuffed as it were with infi- 
nite Hatred againſt Man himſelf? All Man is from 


his very Birth a Diſeaſe: when firft born he is 


' uſeleſs, and ſues for Relief from others; when he 


grows up, fooliſh, wanting Inſtruction; at full 
Growth, wicked; in his * Age, miſera- 
ble, toy ling throughout all his Time imprudently ; 
ſuch is he from the Womb. Some being of furi- 
ous angry - Diſpoſitions, are continually engaged 
in Broils, others in Adulteries and Rapes, others 
in Drunkenneſs; others in coveting the Goods of 
their Neighbours; others in conſuming their 
own; ſo that if the Walls of all Houſes were 
tranſparent, we ſhould behold ſome eating, others 
vomiting, others wrongfully beaten, others mix- 
ing Poiſons, others conſpiring, others cafting Ac- 
counts, others rejoicing, others weepmg, others 


DEMOCRITUS: 


of © have not; impudent, niggardly, infatiate, 


know very well, that you have been often 


0 
enquire into the of i 


c plotti inſt their Friends, others ravi 
60 wich 3 Some Actions "ther mad 
10 22 the Soul, ſome young, ſor. 
cc uing, 4 ri fl 
„ rious, ſordid, pb, ay 1 
ſpiſing what they enjoy, and aiming at what they | 


< glorious; ſome ſetting their Minds on Horſes, 
cc thers on Men, others on D Others on Stone 
cc or Wood ; ſome affect Embaffß, others the Com- 

facred tes ; ſome wear 


cc one is ſeverally employ'd; ſome aſſect 
« and & Reſt and — 
* how then can I but laugh at their Lives? and it 
Art of Phyſick will no- 


„ and many are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, as to hate 
& thoſe that have obliged them, and can hardly re- 


« frain from being angry if they need their 
« many alfo, nſelyes ignorant, prefer Ig- 


cannot be, 
« muſt have ſuffered Wrong in this 


E 
7 
E 


<« ted unworthily,, and reproached by 


+ 


on a di- 

beſore. 

% with me to Cos the great Gifts of e 
wi f your 

4 full of your wife IefruRtions. T foal —＋ 


« 'proclaim your Praiſes, for that you have made En. 
6 1 human IN e 2 
„ ſhall go away cured in Mind, it being requiſite 
« that I take for.the Cure of the Bodies of o- 
« thers. To morrow, and afterwards, we fhall 
meet here again.” 


Wich ſaid, I aroſe; and he readily, accompanied 
me. A Man came to him, from whence I know 
not, to, whom he delivered his Books. When I 
came to the Abgeri 


„ 


Gt. e to reduc e Men 35 / , Wop Ut , 


Fal 


Part Xl. 
« unto you with Joy, concerning Democritus. 
« Farewel.” | , 


This Account Fiippocrates gives of Democritus ; 
neither did their — ＋τ and Friendſhip end 
here, but continued the Departure of Hipporra- 
tz; to Cos, as appears by the Correſpondence of two 
Letters betwixt them. The firſt, from Democritus 
to Hippocrates, in theſe Words, 


You came to us, Hippocrates, as to give Hellebore 
to a mad Man, at the Inſtigation of fooliſh People, 
who think Study Madneſs; I was at that Time buſied 
in writing concerning the Fabrick of the World, 
and the Poles and the Stars of Heaven; as ſoon as 
you underſtood the Nature of theſe Things, how ex- 
cellently they are framed, and how far from Mad- 
neſs, you commended my Employment, and con- 
demned them as ſtupid and mad. All thoſe things 
which paſs to us through the Air by Images, and are 
ſeen in the World, and ſucceed one another, my 
Mind, making a Scrutiny into theſe, hath clearly 
found out 'the Nature. of them, and brough 
Light ; witneſs the Books that I have written. You 
ought not therefore, Hippocrates, to converſe 'with 
ſuch Men, whoſe Minds are wavering and unron- 
ſtant ; for if, as thoſe Men defired, you had given 
me Hellebore, as being mad, you had, of wiſe, made 
uilt whereof would have lain 


ving things in my Mind, ſometimes laughi 
not minding ſuch Friends as came to me, but whol- 
ly taken up with Contemplation of ſomething, you 
would have inferred” from what you beheld, that I 
was Mad. A Phyſician therefore muſt not judge of 
the Affections of by the Sight only, 'but'by 
the Actions themſelves, and obferve;' whether they 
are in their Beginning; or in the Middle, or in the 
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t it to 
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that he many times diſſents from thoſe who have 
written hereupon. Your Letter to us condemns the 
adminiſtration of Hellebore ; I was ſent ſor indeed, 
Demecritus, to cure a Mad-man, neither at that 
time could I gueſs in what condition you were : But 
aſſoon as I had-converſed with you, i knew you to 
be far from Madneſs, and worthy of all Reſpect. I 
acknow you to be the moſt excellent Inter- 
preter of Nature, and the World; and judged thoſe 
that ſent for me, mad, and to ſtand in need of Phy- 
ſick. But ſince this Accident hath begot an Ac- 
quaintance betwixt us, you will not do amiſs in wri- 
2 1 * in 3 — your Works to 
me. I have ſent you a, Treatiſe concerning the uſe 
of Hellebore. Faowel 


Hence it is, that ſome held Hippocrates to have 
been the Diſciple of Democritus, as Cornelius Celſus 
affirms. Indeed, that Hippocrates learnt much Phi- 


HAF. vn. 
His Death. 
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Pythagoras. IR HAD URR. Mt 
Of the Difpeſition of a wiſe Man. | 
the things that are in the Inferi; to which per- 


baps the Abderites alluded in der Epiſtle to Hippe- 
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yond all. things 


there are more than Seven. 


Amalthas's Hern. 
ty of Mind. 


2 Tranguili 
aries, or of Houſes, Occonemical. 
Zed (law) not extant in the Tims of Tra- 


PHYSICHK. 


The Diac conſiſting of 12 Books. 
1 be gp Leucippus : but Antiſthenes 


affirms, Demecritus recited it in publick as his own ; 
and as His is it cited by Epicurut, in his Epiſtle to 
#Hleradotus, To this ork it was perhaps that Cice- 


Whem can we compare with him, who durft begin 
thus, Hac loquor de Univerſis? He excepts nothing, 
whereof he profe 3 


The little Diacoſmus. 
Of the Planets ; In which Treatiſe he proved that 


Of Nature, The firſt. 

0 the Narr of Man, or Nb the ſecond. 
icated to Hippocrates 

Of the Mind. O the Senſes, Theſe two ſome put 
Of the Soul, 


ad.) _ | 
| TT his and the fore- 
tended to ſhew the Nature of 


3 according to their par- . 
— — of the u. 
TI Fraps, 0, 


1 which fone, at of bis . ane th; | 


Of Effluttions. ſacred Letters E ; to which perhaps 
EXTRAORDINARY. Of the fecrod Letts in Bok Ds. Gi 


Celeftial he, writ Babylonian caoral Diourles; for ba is faid 
2 Cant es. to have inſented into ene 
Plain ſu 3 perhaps, what things r l 


are made o plain oy for that which immedi- 


Cauſes of Sounds, f 

Cauſes of Seeds, and Plants and Fruits. 
Cauſes Animals, three. : 
Mixt Cauſes. 

Of Stone. 


1 9 lead, 
MATHEMATICK. *© Experiment in Was and N 


reef CE ee ar 
Jraginds . | achnou- 
2 . hag dl — gn 


I . erz » dab 174.1 e gant 44 910 


Virtue of Herbs, Littleneſs, invifible ; * by reaſon of their Solidity, indi- 
of ! Commentaries vi 7 4 impa . and unalterable. 
Wo dag RES aſcribed to Atoms by De- 
mocritus, * Plutarch faith, that Epicurus added a 
third, Weight; but * Ariſtotle affirms, that Demaci i- 
tus held one Atom to be heavier than another, according 
as it exceeded that other in Bigneſs. | 

Of all other Qualities they are deſtitute, having 
neither native Whatenefs, nor Blackneſs, nor Sweet- 
neſs, nor Bitterneſs, nor Heat, nor Cold, nor any 
other Quality 


© Cicero who calls Demecritus the Inventor and Au- 
thor of this Aſſertion of Atoms, elſewhere aſcribes it 
to Leucippus ; adding, that Democritus _— 
A . ut 
neither ſeems it to have been invented by _ 
for Pofidenius the Stoick afcribes it to Moſchus a 
nician, whom Strabs affirms to have lived before the 
Trojan War. But perhaps the Eleatick Philoſophers 
derived it from Pythagoras Of which Opinion * A- 
riſtatle ſeems to be; Ia fame manner, faith he, . 


SE CT. 1. : = 44 
Of the Principles of Things, Atams, and Vacuum. ir Meaning. Whence perhaps it is, that * Auto- 
1 iples of all things are Atoms (ſolid, ? Aonads. 
T Gat) and acuum, * whereof one is Eu, the SECT. IL 
other Nen-ens. Eu is full and folid; Nen-ent is . 


yacuous and rare. Es participates no more of Being the Mation of Atoms in a Vacuum, whereby all 
than doth Non-ens, nor of Body more than doth 88 ie” nyt 
Vacuum, Theſe are the Cauſes and Matter of Be- 


ings. T2 or firſt Bodies, are continyal- 

rr ly moved rr 
thing; for if every Bod us ſuppoſe there is neither high, nor low, nor middle, nor laft, 
it aQually divided, and there remain either nor extreme. . 


Atoms or Nothing ; but of nothing, nothing is made, T bis Motion had not any Beginning, but was 
and nothi away into nothi from all Eternity. | 
Fond, oy — 


! This Mania is but of one kind, oblique. Herein 
but the common Body itſelf is the Principle of all Epicurxs diflents from him, aſſerting a twofold Mo- 
of its 3, The little Bodies being earried in this Region or 
They are both infinite: Atoms in Number, Va- Space, are entangled with one another, or hit agai 

cuum in one another, or rebound, or feparate, or affociate 
* The Pr with one another; by whoſe Concuſſions and Com- 


>» e *. 
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being the Cauſe of the Production of all Things. This 
Neceſſity is Fate, and Juſtice, and the Providence 


which made the World ; which is no other than * 


the Reſiſtance, Lation, and Percuſſion of Matter. 


er. AL 


Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, and Qua- 
lities of Compounds. 


IE Elements (as we ſaid) or Principles of all 
T Things are two, Full, and Vacuum. One is Ens, 
the ether non Ens; the full and ſolid is Ens, the va- 
cuous and rare, non Ens. Ens participates not more 
Being than non Ens, nor a Body more than Vacu- 
«in, Theſe are the Cauſes and Matter of Beings. 

„Andi, as they who aſſert a Subject to be one in 
«« Subſtance, various as to its Affections, make rare 
« and denſe to be the Principles of thoſe Affections; 
ein like manner they (Leucippus and Democritus) 
« affirm, that the Differences are the Cauſes of all 
<« the reſt. Theſe Differences they hold to be three, 
Figure, Order, and Poſition ; for they ſay that En: 
4 differs only jvops and Nammyj and ter. props 
« is Figure, Newyn Order, r Poſition: A and N 
<< differ in Figure; AN and N A in Order; Z and 
N in Poſition. _ 

« Thus * they ſuppoſe Figures of which they make 
« Alteration and Generation: Generation and Cor- 


eruption, OY Congregation and Segregation ( of 
Alte 


« Atoms); ration, by Order and Poſition. 

Now * foraſmuch as they conceived, that what 
« is apparent to Senſe is true, ſeeing that apparent 
« Things are contrary to one another, and infinite 
re in Number, they conceived that there are infinite 
Figures (of Atoms; ſo that by ſeveral Tranſmu- 


tc tations of the Compound, the ſame thing ſeemeth 


« contrary to another, and ſo another thing; and 
ce by Immixture of ſome ſmall thing to be tranſ- 
« mutated, and to appear quite different; and being 
c tranſmutated, one thing to appear to be quite ano- 
4 ther thing; for a Comedy and Tragedy are made 
« of the ſame Letters. 1 „ 115 

« Hence it is, that * Plutarch and others affirm, 
t he did _ Qualities, aſſerting that Colour is 
« yiup, White ehe, ſweet ripgy, hot ripp, cold 
« „gu, and all other 1 ; 72 #1) is here com- 
«« manly expounded (after t cception of the 
20 Wa lege eſſe, to be by \. oe 2 
4 terprets it, that by a certain Law and Proportion 
<< betwixt the Agent and Patient, the ſame thing is 
« ſweet to one which is bitter to another. The 
<< learned Gaſſendus, metaphorically, that as the Ju- 
« ſtice, Injuſtice, Decency, Indecency, Laudabili- 


. Stob. Phyſ. c. 8. 
* Adv. Colot. I. 1. 


r Plut. plac. 1. 26. 
* Democ, revivi, p. 436. 


< the Senſe of them; but that nothing 


7 Avimadv. p. 25% Lib. 2. de Elem c- 3. 


te ty, Culpability, &c. of human Actions, depend 
on the Conſtitutions of Laws; fo the Wu 
« Blackneſs, Sweetneſs, Bitterneſs, Heart Cel 
c. of natural Things, depend on the A 
« ſitions and Ordinations of Atoms. Whbence v. 
<< ſee (ſaith he) bow in Laertins is to be under, 
C *Apx&s iD N e AH g e, mf S* os * 
40 — — . That Atoms and Vacuum are the 
<> ; 
ne 1 Things, cetera omnia lege ſaxciri, 
But , which (as Suidas ſaith) ls ebe 
aitis, a Werd of — Signi . ſeems — 
be taken in Oppoſition to in; in which Senſe La. 
ertius explicates it by regal, (from whence it 
ſeems derived) and rere by MACS, for fo 
perhaps ſhould the Text be diſtinguiſh'd, no au 
drm veel SFA cætera omnia cenſeri vi 
exiſtimari; the latter being only a Gloſs and Ex- 
poſition of the former. So that in the Senſe of 
Democritus, (who affected a particular Uſe of W 
as appears by puouds, Nadnyd, Tromd, 
H is no other than Mu. have 
oppoſed £773 and riug, as the Schools Ent reale and 
rationis ; as if he ſhould fay, there is nothing really 
exiſtent but Atoms and Vacuum, all things elſe are 
only quoad nos, viz. in Opinion. This may be further 
confirmed by a noted Place 'of Galen *, who dilates 
The firſt Element of Things b voi ef Qual 
ce t ings is void of | 
„having not in its own Nature Whitenel. nor 
« Blackneſs, nor Sweetneſs, nor Bitterneß, nor 
Heat, nor Cold, nor any other Quality. Colour 
« is (yopp) in Opinion, Bitterneſs is in Opinion, 
« Sweetnefs is in Opinion; but Atoms and Vacuum 
<« are indeed, faith Democritus, conceiving that all 
<« ſenſible Qualities are made by the Concuffion of 
Atoms, according as they are, as to us, who have 
is by Nature 
< white, or yellow, or red, or bitter, or ſweet. By 
cu he means as it were rows?, by Opinion, and 
as to us; not in the Nature of the Things them- 
« ſelves; for that on the other fide he calla i u, ma- 
<« king the Word from ind, which ſignifies true. 
The whole meaning of the Sentence is this, Men 
<« do opiniate or think (vH) that white is ſome- 


© Ibid. + » Arif 


Part Xl. 
« Bodies, and their Paſſions and Senſes. Hitherto 
trary to the reſt of the Phi- 

loſophers, 


muſt be the ſame and like; for he conceived it not 
to be poſſible, that Things b : 
ſuffer from one another: And if any different Things 
at upon one another, this happens to them not as 
being different, but as they have ſomething in them 
is the ſame. 

ad z Iron ſwims on the Water, becauſe the 
Atoms of Heat, which aſcend out of the Water up- 
hold the broad Atoms even of things that are weighty ; 
but the narrow flide down, becauſe theſe which re- 
ſilt them are but few. But then, objects he, This 
will be done much more in the Air ; whereto he an- 
ſwers, that the Saum is not carried one way, meaning 
by Saun the Motion of Bodies aſcending. 


Things a become liquid or concrete, by Converſi- 


on or Contaction. | 


SECT. IV. 
Of the World. 


Tr 
4 according to all Circumſtances; ſome of 
which are not only like to one another, but every 
ILL „een 
Difference betwixt them. T heſe all are generated 


as it' were, interwoven With 


* 


. Atoms bing (a5 we fd) 9 
the Univerſe ; by. this means all Things were made, 
Fire, Vater, Air, Earth. | 


To the * Fire, he and Leucippus aſcribed a round 
Figure; but Air, Water, and the reſt, he diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by Greatneſs and Littleneſs, becauſe their Na- 
ture is the Pan-ſpermia, os univerſal Diſſemination 
of the Elements or Atom. | | 


s ECT. v. 
THE Sun and Moon confift of ſmooth little Bo- 
dies which are carried round. Plutarch af- 


ſirms, he held, with Anaxageres, that the Sun is a 
burning Plate or Stone; Laertius adds, be ſaid of A- 


a i * 0 4 
il. _* Plut. Stob. 
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different and divers can- 


4 LED. © Ibid. „ Laer | What Magnenus 
. &- bid. x. 77. t. ibid. t means, 
de Zlin proprie dicto; upon which the whcle ſecend Chapter of bis firſt 


naxagoras, that thoſe Opinions which he delivered con- 
cerning the Sun and Moon, were not his, but more an- 
cient, and that he had floln them. 

He conceived the Sun to be very big; for, adds 
Cicero, he was exceeding skilful in Geometry. 


The Moon is a fiery Firmament; containing 


Plains, Mountains, Vallies. 

? He placed the Stars in this Order; firſt, the fix- 
ed Stars, then the Planets, then the Sun, Lucifer, 
and the Moon. | 

1 All the Stars move from Eaſt to Weſt. * Thoſe 
which are neareſt to the Earth are leſs apt to be car- 
ried about by the rapid Circumvolution of Heaven. 


- Whence it comes to paſs, that the Sun and the infe- 


rior Stars, eſpecially the Moon, move much flower 
than the reſt. 

* He held, as Afnaxagoras, that Comets are the 
Co-apparition of Planets, which coming near one a- 


notber ſeem to be all one. 


8E CT. VI. 
Of Air, Earth, Water. 


HEN * in a narrow Vacuum there are many 
little Bodies, there followeth Wind ; and con- 
trary the Air is quiet and calm, when in a great Va- 
. little Bodies. . 

Market place or Street, as long as the People are but 
ſew, they walk without any Trouble, but when 
they run into ſome narrow Place, they juſtle and 
quarrel with one another; ſo in this Space which en- 
compaſſeth us, when many Bodies croud into one 
Place, r one another, and 
be thruſt forward, and driven back, and entangled, 
and ſqueezed; of which is made the Wind, when 
they which conteſted yield ; and, having been long 
toſs d up and down uncertainly, ſhrink ; but when a 
few Bodies ſtir up and down in a large Space, they 
can neither drive, nor be driven impetuouſly. 

The Earth at firſt wandred up and down, as well 
by reaſon of its ſmallnefs as lightneſs ; but in time 
n „ it ſettled down immova- 

Its Breadth is the Cauſe of its Settledneſs, for 
lit is of the Faſhion of a Difb, hollow in the mid/t, and] 
it * divides not but covers the Air which is beneath. 
it; as appears by broad Bodies, which are not eaſily 
ſtirred by the Winds, but ſtick faſt: Thus. doth the 
Earth, by reaſon of its breadth, to the Air; and the 
Air, not having a Place whereto it might go ſuffi- 


cient to receive it, reſteth underneath, as Water 


within 


err d- Plut. plac, 2. 1. © Cic. Acad. Quett. 4.. 
L 


* Plac. 2. 20. " Cic. de fnib. 1. 6. * Plut. plac. 2. 25. 


+3 Arziſt, Meteor, 2.6, * Sencc, nat. quaſt, 5.2. Nut. plac. 


. _ E "ww * 4 * 9 
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within Veſſels which cover it. That the Air can 
uphold a great Weight, they demonſtrate many ing 
ways. 

Now by reaſon that this Air is weaker towards 
the South, the Earth, as it groweth and increaſeth 
bendeth to that Side; for the Northern Parts are in- 
temperate, the Southern temperate, whence they 
produce more and _ 3 * ex n . > 

He imputeth the Cauſe of Earthquakes to Wa- Which are in ing ſqueezed 
ter ; for a the Earth being full of Water, and receiv- they driving forward together that which — 
ing to it much Rain- water, this cauſeth the Earth- ſeth and 
quake: For there coming more, becauſe it is not 
able to receive it, forcing its Caverns, it maketh it 
ſhake, and being dried and attracted into empty Pla- Bod 
any ond the more full, in its Paſſage cauſeth that 

lotion. 
F > The Sea continually decreaſeth, and at laſt will 
ry up. A 
© The overflowing of Nilus is cauſed by the melt- nimals, God and wiſe Men. 
ing and diffuſion of the Snow in the Northern Parts * Senſation and Intellection are made by the Ink. 
under the Summer Tropick ; from the Vapours, nuation of Images from without, which flow from 


Clouds are condenſed, which being driven towards folid Bodies and certain Fi 1 So the Image in 
the South, and to Egypt, by the Eteſian Winds, 2 Looking-glaſs is made DES 
they are diſſolved into great and vehement Showers, He conceived, as Arifetle ſaith, that all $ 


wherewith are filled as well the Lakes, as the River are 7 angibles, that all Senſation is cauſed by a Touch 
Nilus. or Stroke upon the Organ ; and fans! aa 
SECT. vn. r ITIT y - 


fleced from a ſmooth 
Of the Generation of living Creatures. ibi i 


EN“ were firſt generated of Water and Mud; 

from which Opinion Epicurus little differs. 
© The Diſtinction of Sexes, Male and Female, 
is made in the Womb, not by reaſon of heat or 
cold, but according to that Party of the two, whoſe 
Seed proceeding from the Part which difſtinguiſheth 
Male and Female, is predominant ; or of that Party 
whoſe Seed firſt takes up the Place. 

5 The Infant in the Womb is nouriſhed at the 
Mouth, wherefore as ſoon as it is born, it hayeth 
the Mouth to the Dug. 


SECT. vm. 
Of the Soul. 
Emecritas * held, that the Soul is a kind of Fire 
igures of 


through the Univerſe; and to move the reſt, | 
Soul itſelf being moved alſo. Thus he and Leucippur 
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; ſometinies | he calleth the Principles and ® To yield to the Law, the Magiſtrate, and 
rr 
Images, (cl ei to proſit or to | » L-emperance augments Things that are pleaſant, 
ſometimes certain vaſt Images, ſo great, that and maketh'the Pleaſure itſelf 5 | 
they extrinſically embrace the whole World. * Sleeps in the Day ſignifieth either Diſtemper of 
1 Sextus Empiricus delivers his Opinion thus: the Body, or Grief of the Mind, or Sloth, or Dul- 
There are certain Images which come to Men, ſome neſs. 5 | 
of which do good, others hurt; whence be wiſheth, * Coition is a ſhort Apoplexy ; One Man is ſtruck 
that he might light upon good Images; theſe” are out of another. 
and extraordinary vaſt, not eafily periſhable, Not he only is valiant who vanquiſheth bis E- 
nor abſolutely unperiſhable. They foretel Events to nemy, but he alſo who ſubdueth Pleaſure ; yet ſome 
Men by Diſcourſe and Speech, the Ancients having there are, who command Cities, and are Slaves ta 
received an Impreffion of theſe in their Fantaſies, Women. 
from thence imagined that there is a God; whereas It is good not only to do no harm, but not ſo 
beſides theſe there is no God, or a Nature that is 2 | 
not ſubject to Diſſolution. 4 ill Actions ire Wealth, the Infam 
8 of future Things, is the greater. DE" * 4 
that is, Divination z and conceived, that © the An- * Hope of ill Gain is the beginning of Loſs. 
cients did wiſely inſtitute, that the-Entrails of facri- * We ought to ſpeak Truth where it is beſt. 
ficed Victims ſhould be looked into; from the Con- It is better to blame our own Faults, than thoſe 
flitution and Colour whereof may be perceived ſigns of others. 


ol Health or Peſtilence ; ſometimes alſo what Dearth Freedom of is proper to Generoſity, but 
or Plenty ſhall follow. | ; the difference of render it 
| 0 0 To praiſe good Things is good, but to praiſe 
CHAP. X. | the 11] is proper to a counterfeit deceitful Soul. 
He is well diſpoſed who grieves not for what he 
Ethick. hath not, and rejoiceth for what he hath. 


* Of pleaſant Things, thoſe which we have moſt 
E 4 aſſerted, the chief End or Good to be du ſeldom, deli - 
us: not placing it in Pleaſure, as ſome have 
miſunderſtood him; but in a ſerene, ſecure State of 
Mind, not diſtracted with any Fear, or Superſti- 


tion, or any other Paſfion. | 
theſe have been preſerved 


Of his moral Sentences 
by Stobeus and others. 


J eafy Wickedneſs to circumvent : 
For v | on Gain alone it is intent, 
1t blindly firays, and any way is bent. 


It is eaſy to praiſe what we ought not, and to 

blame ; but are Signs of a depraved Diſpoſition. 
* Wiſdom not admiring any thing, merits all gain. 
things, being moſt 
* The Bounds of profitable and unprofitable, are, 
pleaſant and unpleaſant. 


good thingy ariſe ill to Men, if they know 
bear the Good. * | 
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i All Labours are ſweeter than Reſt, when Men 
obtain that for which. they labour; but if a Man be 
fruſtrate of his Deſigns, there is one Remedy, if all 
Things are alike troubleſome and difficult. | 

Y Neither ſay nor do ill, though alone; learn to 
ſtand more in awe of thy ſelf than of others. 

| Tt is a defrauding.of others, to deſire to ſpeak 
all, and to hear nothing. 

m A man muſt either be good, or ſeem ſuch. 

They whoſe Manners are orderly, their Life is 


orderly. | 

„ A good Man cares not for the Reproofs of ill 
Men. 

? The Laws would not have prohibited every 
Man from living according to his own Will, if one 
were not injurious to another ; for Envy cauſeth the 
Beginning of Sedition. 

4 Fung 
Maza, and a graſſy Bed are ſweet Cures oſ Hunger 
and Labour. ö 

Every Country is pervious to a wiſe Man; for 
the whole World is the Country of a wiſe Soul, 

The Law requires, that the Life of Man ſhould 
do good fo others ; this may be done if they will 
ſuffer, for it declares its own Virtue to the Obe- 
dient. 

t Civil War hurts both Parties; the Harm is e- 
qual to the Victor, and to the Vanquifhed. 

By Concord, beſides other great Things, War 
may be undertaken by Cities; without it, not. 


It is better for the Unwiſe to be governed, 


than to govern. | 
* It is Juſtic# to do thoſe things which ought to 
1 but to decline 
m. | 
As concerning the killing and not killing of Ani- 
mals, the Buſineſs ſtands thus: 'T hoſe who do, or 
would do Injury, he who killeth is blameleſs ; nay, 
ſuch ought rather to be killed, than not. 
v We ought to kill all that do Injury, and In- 
juſtices ; and he who kills them, ought to have, 
t hroughout the whole World, Efteem and Privilege 


of his Deſire, and Juſtice, and Courage, and Po- 


ſe ſſion. / 
As it is written concerning Beaſts and Serpents, 
that are in mor Frogs us, ſo alſo in my Opinion 
may we do with Men. According to the Laws of 
our Country, an Enemy may be kill'd in any Part 
of the World, where no Law forbiddeth it; but 
Law forbiddeth ſometimes, and they have ſacred 
Rites, Covenants, and Oaths. | 

Any Man that either kills with his own Hand, 
or cauſeth to be killed by command or vote, a T hief, 
is to be eſteemed innocent. * 


i Ser. 
* Ibid. ” 
© Ibid, 
* Ibid, 


* Ibid. 
T Ibid, 
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Part XI. 
© They who ſuffer Injuries are to be defendeq 
and „ the other unjuſt and ill. _ 
4 They who commit any thi deſerving Baniſh. 

iſhment, ought 


ment, or Bonds, or any other 
acquitted, but condemned; if an 


ſhould a6 
acquit them either for Gai 
ce Ei back the greateſt p * e 
who honour choſe that are worth . erp. 
not more in awe of other Men 
thyſelf; nor commit more Offences, * 
Man were to know it, than if all Men: Imprint 
this Rule in thy Mind; and do no ill. 

Men are more mindful of Wrongs than of Be- 
nefits, and it is but juſt it ſhould be ſo: as be who 
reſtores a Depoſitum, deſerves no Commendation . 
but he who detains it, Blame and Puniſhment 
The ſame Caſe it is in a Ruler, who is choſen not 


wt Command 
o be naturally fitted for ˖ is proper 
to the moſt — Perſons. « 

i Boldneſs is the Beginning of an Action, the End 

ded by Fortune. | 

Make uſe of Servants, as of the Parts of your own 
— appoint to each a ſeveral Office. | 

- | abe that isbeloy'd, eafily ſorgiveth the Offence of 
her Lover. © | 

A Woman is ſharyer-witted for Miſchief than a 
Io ſpeak little, becomes a Woman; plain At- 
tire adorns her. 2 | | 

0, 10 obey a Woman is the gniel Laneming 
a . ; 

_ Þ I approve not the having of Children; for I fee 
the Troubles of them are many and great; the Com- 
forts and Pleaſures few and ſmall. 

1 A rich Man, in my Opinion, ſhall do well to 
adopt the Son of ſome Friend; for, by this means, 
he may have ſuch a one as he hath a mind to; for 
he may chuſe where he pleaſeth, and take ſuch a 
one as may beſt agree with him. There & a great 
Difference betwixt theſe two g he who adapts a Son, 
hath the Liberty to make choice out of many that 
are good, and will pleaſe bim; he that begets one, 
runs the hazard whether he will prove ſuch, or no. 

© The begetting of Children ſeemeth to come from 
a moſt ancient Inſtitution, and Inftin of Nature; as 
is muniſeſt even from brute Beaſts, who beget young 
ones, though without hopes of receiving any Adran- 
tage by them : As ſoon as they. are brought forth, 
they feed and bring them up, and are bieter for 


„ mia. » Ibid. © * Ser. 38. 0 * Ibid. . 

- © Ibid. » Ibid. Ser. 43. Ser. 44 . 
: 3 

® Ibid. n Ser. 6. Ibis 8 7% 


y Man 
be 


Part XL DEMO 


in the leaſt things; and if come to 
hart, they grieve at it, Such is the Diſpoſition 
of all Animals; how much more of Man, who 
for a Benefit from his Off-fpring. | 
The Excellency of Sheep conſiſteth in being fat; 
of Men, in being virtuous. | | - 
i As of Wounds, the worft is that which gan- 
grenes ; ſo, of the Diſeaſes of the Mind, is infatiate 
rice. | 
7 prudent Uſe of Money conduceth to the Pra- 
Aice of Liberality and Relief of others: He that 
uſeth Money fooliſhly, makes it the Prey of all Men. 
To et Money, is not ill; but to get it unjuſtly, 
is the worſt of IIls. 
= Poverty and Riches are the Names of Want and 
Sufficiency : He who wants, ought not to be called 
Rich ; nor he who wants not, Poor. 
I you defire many things, many things will 
ſeem but a few. | ' 
* To deſire little, makes Poverty equal with 


Riches. 
? Good things are hardly obtained by thoſe that 

ſeek after them ; 4 mene bent dg 8 
4 We muſt conſider that the Life of Man is brittle 

and momentary, involved in many Troubles. 

e is happy who is chearful, though poſſeſſi 
little; he unhappy who is troubled, amidft 


Wealth. | 


* He that will lead a ſecure quiet Life, muſt not 
engage himſelf in many things, neither publick nor 
private ; nor attempt any thing above his own Abili- 

and Nature: but have ſuch Regard to himſelf, 

t he decline any Exuberance of Fortune that is 
offer d him, aſſuming no more than he is well able 
to bear; for the Convenience of what we enjoy is 
— — — — , 8 
t A publick ity-is greater a private, 

1 lala u Hoe of Reil Tha 5 

* The Hopes of wiſe Men may come to paſs, but 
thoſe of Fools are im | | 
* The Hopes of Fools are Reaſon. 

? They who rejoice in the Misfortunes of their 
Neighbours, know not that Fortune is common to 
all, and that have not a Propriety in Joy. 

— are the of the Body: 
Temperance and Prudence the Crown of old Age. 
2 It is certain, that the old Man was once young ; 


Pt. nom hei fuav. 


® 


* 
. 
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but whether the young Man ſhall ever come to be 


«old, is uncertain, A good thing that is compleat, is 


better than that which is to come, it being uncer- 
tain. 
> Old Age is an univerſal ImperfeRion ; it hath all 
W yet wants all things. 
. Men, not underflanding the Nature of mo- 
ral Diſſolution, and being conſcidus of their own ill 
Actions in Liſe, are, during the whole Courſe of 
their Lives, miſerably difiracted with Fears, fancy- 
ing and feigning to themſelves many things that ate 
ſe, as if they were to happen after Death. 
7 2 alſo was this Saying, Speech is the Shadow 
bon. 
He held, that from publick Offices, and the Fa- 
vour of great Perſons, accrue many Ornaments 


which grace and ſet off this Life. 


He ſaid, that Nature thruſt down Truth, and 
hid her quite in the bottom. 
He ſaid, that none can be a great Poet without 


To his moral Sentences may be added, what is 
related of him by i Julian the Emperor, That not 


ſupply him with. ſuch things 
Performance thereof. Darius bad him not ſpare any 


thing, which he ht might help him to bring it 
to paſt. Soon after he came to Darius, and told 
| t the had furniſhed himſelf with all things 
except only one, which he could not get ; but that 
he, who was King of all Aa, might haply procure 
weep — 

t 


1 


STORY 4 
e 


tb 


1 Ibid, 


8 Cic, Acad · quseſt. 4. 
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His Country, Father, and the Occaſion upon which he fludied Philoſophy. 


or, as Apolledorus and Dinon, of Mæandri- 
us; but Eupolis faith, he was a Teian. 

He was firſt a Porter, as Epicurus relates, and by 
that Occaſion came into Favour with Democritus : 
Being young, faith Agellius, he was conftrained, for 
his Suſtenance, to take upon him the Office of a Por- 
ter ; and, from ſome Places adjoining, carry'd Bur- 
thens of Wood to Abdera, of which City he was. 
Democritus, who was alſo of the ſame City, a Per- 
ſon eminent for his Virtue and Philoſophy, going a- 
broad into the Fields, ſaw him coming nimbly along 
loaden with one of his uſual Burthens ; and when he 
came near him, obſerving that the Wood was neatly 
placed, and handſomly bound up, ſpoke to him to 
reſt himſelf a little; which he did, and Demacritus, 
in the mean time, took great notice of the Bundle, 
that it was tied up as it were geometrically. He 
asked him, who put his Wood in that Order? and 
he anſwering, that it was he himſelf had done it, De- 
mocritus deſir d him to unty it, and put it into the 
ſame Order again; which he did. Democritus ad- 
miring the Ingenuity of a Perſon wholly void of 
Learning; Young Man, ſaith he, ſeeing you have 
the Wit to know how to do well, there are better 
and greater things which you may do with me ; and 
immediately carrying him home, kept and maintain- 
ed him, and made him that which afterwards he 
Was. 


& | Dy was an Abderite, Son of Artemon ; 


CHAP. 1. 
His Opinions, and Writings. 


LE kf fd, T hat every thing hath two Rea- 
ſons or Arguments, one contrary to the other ; 
which way of arguing he firſt uſed. 

He began one of his Books thus; Man is ile 
CnudTwy berger, the Meaſure of all things: of Beings 
as they are; of not Beings, as they are nat. By hire 


he means the Critery, by agnuudror, wexyparer, of 


things; which is as much as to ſay, Man is the 
Critery of all things; of Beings as are, of not 
Beings as they are not. Hereupon be aſſerts the 
Phænomena's to be particular to every one. 

He faith, that Matter is fluid, and being in per- 
petual Fluxion, Appoſitions are made inſtead of Sub- 
trations; and the Senſes are tranſmutated and chan- 


» Laert 9. 50. 1 Ibid. 10. 5. 


itſelf is all things which it appears unto 
Men at different times perceive things di a Bu 


appearing ta 
8 By ny diſpoſed, per- 
ceive the things which are capable of appearing to Per. 
ſons of a contrary Conſtitution, The fame reaſon 
waking, and in all kinds of Habits. Man therefore 
is the Critery of things that are; for all things 
which appear to Men, are ; thoſe which appear not 


Another of his Books he began thus ; 
I know nothing, neither that they are, nor t 


Life. 
niſh'd by the Athenians, 
open Market-place, 


aa e light, 
eriſtick way; whence Timon faith of him, 


Protagoras, well in Contention read. 


He firſt abrofated the Socratict way of Diſputati- 
on, and firſt examined the Argument of Antifthenes, 
whereby he endeavours to demonſtrate, that it could 
not * Plato faith LO Euthydemus; 
and roduced Epicheirems againſt Poſitions. 

He firſt divided an Oration into four Parts, Re- 
queſt, Interrogation, Anſwer, Command: E 

— 


ion, Anſwer, 
» 5 
which ions of Orations. 
But, as Alcidamas, four; Affirmation, Negation, 
Interrogation, Appellation. 
He firſt recited his Diſcourſe concerning the Gods 
(the Beginning nning whereof we formerly mentioned) at 
4thens, in the Houſe of Euripides, or, as ſome ſay, 
of Megaclides : Others ſay, in the Lyceum, and that 
Archagoras, his Diſciple, Son of Theodotus, ſpoke it 
for him. He was accuſed by Pythodorus, Son of 
Palyzelus, one of the 400 Senators; but Ariſtotle 
faith, that Evathlus accuſed him. 


His Writings which are now extant, faith Laer- 
tius, are theſe ; 


The Eriftick Art. 

Of Wreſtling 

Of Mathematicks. 

f Politicks. 

Of Ambition. 

Virtues. 

Settlement of Government. 

07 the things in the Inferi. | 
at. 9. 55. 


ANAXARCHUS. 
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receptory. 
- - Fudgment upon Reward. 
Antilogicks 2. 


"Theſe were his Books. Plato wrote a Dialogue, 
and intituled by his Name. 


CHAP. III. 
His Death. 


" P Hilechorus relates, that as he was failing to Sicily, 

the Ship wherein he went was caſt away ; and 
this be faith, is confirmed by Euripides in his Ixĩon. 
Others relate, that he died by the way, having attain- 
ed to Years; 4, faith, to 70. and 
that he had z Sophiſt forty Years ; and that he 
flouriſh'd about the 74th Olympiad. Laertius hath 
this Epigram upon him : | 


And thee, P fying, * 

22 Athens, Death did as _ 
might'/t eſcape i own 

But Pluto 2 was his um. ” 


_ 


Naxarchus was an Abderite; he heard Di- 
omenes of Smyrna ; or, as others, Metrodo- 
rus of Chios, who ſaid he did not know fo 
much as this, that be knew Metraderus, 
2s ſome fay, heard Neſfics a Chian; as others, Dane 
coitus, Anaxarchus ved with Merender, and flou- 
riſh'd about the r 10th Olympiad, and was a great 
Enemy to Nicocreon King of Cyprus; infomuch that 
Alexander at a Feaſt 


ry in mind, 14 * 
Lane e of rv ap 
cauſed him to be put into a Mortar, and 
with Iron Peſtles: Whilſt he, deſpiſing the Pain, 
often repeated this celebrious Paund the Cauſe 
1 Anaxarchus, Anaxarchus elf you hurt not. 
; Few 12, 5ay an 
his Tongue, he bit it of, and ſpit it in his Face. 
He, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of his 
Life, had the Attribute of Fartunate beſtow'ds on 


„„ 


ANAXARCHUS 


him. He likewiſe had an excellent Faculty in re- 
ducing others to Moderation ; as he reformed Alex- 
ander, who would conceit himſelf a God, by point- 
ing to his Finger when it bled, and ſaying, This is 
Blood, and 


n, Face tht from e ds f. 


" Yet Plutarch relates, that Alexander himſelf faid 
this to his Friends. 
Another time, Gaozarchus drinking to him, point- 
, ed to the Cup, faying, 
A mortal Hand one of the Gods ſhall wound. 


When Alexander came near Babylon, the Chal- 
deans diſſuaded him from entring the City, aſſirm- 
ing, that if he did, it would be fatal to him ; where- 
upon he paſſed by, and went 1 8 x City on 
the other Tide of Euphrates. . But — 
other Greeks, „ene him by philo 
to contemn the Predictions the Magi 22 orgs 
uncertain; whoſe Advice he following, brought 
back his Army to Babylon, where he died. 


THE 
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THE TWELFTH PART, : 
Containing the SCEPTICK Sed. 


_ 


"_ 


PTIRRAO. 
CHAP. I. 
His Country, Parmtage, Time, Maſters. 


UT of Elia there ſprung another Sect, 
no- leſs Eminent than the former ; its 
Author was bo, an Elian. His 
Father, as Diocles affirms, was named 
Pliflarchus, of obſcure and mean 
lity ; for ſuch * Antigonus relates Pyrrho himſelf at 
firſt to have been; his Siſter Phili/la, a Midwife. 
Suidas faith, he was in the Time of Philip King of 
Macedon, about the 101ft Olympiad : But this ſeems 
rather to have reference to the Time of his Birth, 
than to that wherein he flouriſhed ; for Anaxarchus 
his Maſter) was contemporary with Alexander the 
of Philip, and is, by Laertius, faid to have flou- 
riſhed in the 110th Olympiad; for which reaſon 


perhaps it is, that Suidas adds, And thence-forward. 


© He was firſt (as 4 relates) a Painter; 
Ariftacles ſaith, an ill one: But Antigonus affirms, 
That in the Gymnaſium at Elis was preſerved a very 
good Piece of his doing, repreſenting Torch-bear- 


ers. 
* Laert- 61. b Thid. 
B Lacrts ibid. 18 . 


« zing, introducing Incomprebenſion, and the way 


* Afterwards (ſaith Apolloderus) he applied himſelf 
to Philoſophy. Ariffocles faith, He lighted upon 
ſome W ritings of Democritus. Alexander in his Suc- 
ceffions, That he heard Dryſa, Son of Stilpa, whom 


Qua- Suidas terms Bryſo; adding, He was Diſciple to Gl- 


nomachus, a Dialectick, contemporary with Stilo. 
Next he addicted himſelf to Alexander, Diſciple 
of Metrodorus the Chian, whoſe Maſter was Metre- 
dorus the Abderite. ; 
5 Afterwards he heard Anaxarchus, [the Abderite] 
whom he followed. here, inſomuch as he con- 
verſed with the i in India, and with the 


CHAP. II. 
His Inflitution of a Sect. 


« T FE ſeemeth (faith *-Hcanins the Aldrin) to * 


« have found out a noble way of philoſophi- 
_ 


' * Thid, g. 62+. 5 Suid. 


4 Ibid. 9. 61, 


Part XII. 

« of Suſpenſion. For he aſſerted nothing, neither 
« honeſt nor diſhoneſt, juſt nor unjuſt ; and 
« every thing. "That there is nothing indeed ſuch, 
« but that Men do all things by Law and Cuſtom; 
« that in every Uungs this is not rather than that. 
i This was 


Suſpenſion ; Aporetich, from doubting of 
all dogmatical Opinions; * Pyrrhonian, from Pyrrho. 
But Theodoſtus, in his Sceptick Summary, faith, 
That the Sceptick Philoſophy ought not to be called 
Pyrrhonian : For if the Motion of another's Intelle&t 
de incomprehenſible to us, we cannot know how 
Pyrrho was affected; and, not knowing it, we can- 
not be called Pyrrhonians. Beſides, neither was 
Pyrrho the firſt that found out Sceptici/m, To aſſert no 
Defrine. It ſhould rather be called, Like the Courſe 
of Pyrrho. Thus Theodofius. 
On the other fide, Vumenint, (and be only, as 
Laertius obſerves) affirmed, That Pyrrho dogmati- 


* 
* 


zcth. But of this more hereafter. 


GA. . 
. His Manner of Life. 
nformable ! hereunto was his Manner of Life 


he ſhunned nothing, nor took any heed, but 
went ſtraight on upon every thing ; Chariots, if it ſo 


out of the way, nor having any to Senſe; be- 
ing ſaved, as Antigonus faith, by his Friends that 
followed him. But Afnefidemus affirms, That 
though he diſcourſed philoſophicall 
yet all his Actions were not in 
He uſed to walk forth ſolitary, ſeldom ſhew- 
ing himſelf to thoſe of his Family. This be did up- 
on hearing a certain Indian reproach Anaxarchus for 
teaching, That no Man but himſelf was good, and 
8 in the mean time he frequented the Courts of 
rinces. 


e was always in the ſame State, inſomuch 


away, he nevertheleſs continu'd his Diſcourſe till he 
had ended it. Though in his Youth he was fickle, 
he took many Journeys, never telling any whither 
he went, and choſe ſuch Company as he 

* Anaxarchus, falling into a Ditch, be went on, 
not offering to help him; which when ſome blamed, 
Anaxarchus himſelf commended his Indifference and 
want of Sion | . 

_ Þ Being found 


5 See Sext. 


PFTRR HO. 


hapned, Precipices, Dogs, and the like; not turning 


upon Suſpenſion, 


that if any Man in the midſt of his Diſcourſe went 


hypoc. 1. 3. 


Empir. 
I Ariftot. apud. Euſeb, Præp· 14 18. 
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In Arguments he was ſlighted by none, ſoraſ- 
nl ing to 

the Queſtion; with which be took Nauſiphanes, be- 

ing a very young Man, He faid, that his Affection 

ought to be Pyrrbonian, his Words his own. Epi- 
curus, often admiring the Converſation of Pyrrho, 

continually queſtion'd him concerning himſelf. So- 

much was he honour'd by his Country, as that they 

made him chief Prieft, and, for his ſake, made a 

Decree of Immunity for all Philoſophers. He had 

many that imitated his Unconcernedneſs ; whence 

Timon faith of him in his Pytho, and Silli ; 


How learnd'ft thou (aged Pyrrho) to uniye 

The flaviſh Bands of empty Sophiſtry ? 

The Air of Greece thou mind ſ not, nor to know 
Whence things are made, and into what they go. 


Ard again in Indalmis ; 


Pyrrho, I long to be inform'd by Thee, 
How Thou, a Man, liv/dft like a Deity ? 


Diacles (cited by Laertius) affirms the Athenians 
made him free of their City, for killing Cotis the 
Thracian: But this, as the learned Cauſabon hath 
obſerved, ſeems to be a Miſtake, oecafion'd by the 
Nearneſs of the Names; for it was Pytho, Diſciple 
to Plato, who flew Cotis, as is manifeſt from 


Plutarch. 


* Eratoſthenes relates, That he lived piouſly with 
his Siſter, and often carried to Market Birds ; or, 
as it happened, Pigs to ſell, and managed his Houſ- 
bold Affairs with the like Indifference, inſomuch as 
he is reported to have waſhed a Sow. 

But as once Phili/ta, his Siſter, was ſacrificing, 
(who being diſappointed by a Friend, who promiſed 
to give her things for the Sacrifice, Pyrrho himſelf 
was conſtrainꝰd to buy them) he was very angry, 
and fell out with her for it ; whereupon one of his 
Friends ſay ing, That his Actions were not an- 
« ſwerable to his Diſcourſe, nor ſuch as his Proſeſſi- 
<< on of Apathy, or Indifference, required; he an- 
« ſwer'd, Indifference is not to be ſhewn towards Me- 

men. - 

On a time, a Dog 3 he was 
troubled at it, [and got to a Tree] for which they who 
were by, deriding him, and cavilling at it, he ſaid, 
6 -+ dey ob fr rr Bogus ___ 
4 ftrive as far as poſſible, with Action againſt Things, 
cc and if not ſo with Reaſon. | 

They ſay, that upon occaſion of ſome Wound, 
he underwent corroſive Medicines, Incifion and 
Cauteriſing. His Greatneſs of Courage is atteſted 
by Timon. | | 

, Philo 
n Ibid. o Ibid, 


1 Laert. 9. 62- rl. 67 
hs, Lert. 9- . 


9. 66. Arift, and Laert. 
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Phils the Athenian, who was his Diſciple, faith, 
He mentioned Democritus with greateſt Reſpect, and 
next him Homer with much Admiration, continual- 
ly ſaying, 

Fuſt like the Race of Leaves is that of Men ; and 
for that he compared Men to Flies and Birds. He 
uſed alſo to repeat theſe Verſes, | 


But die, my Friend, why ſhould'ft thou thus lament 
Patroclus q) d too, who Thee far out-went. 


And all things whatſoever that declar'd the Inconſtan- 
cy, Vanity, and Childiſhneſs of Mankind. 

Pofidomus relates of him, That, being at Sea in a 
Storm, his Companions dejected, he, with a quiet 
Mind, ſhewed them a Pig feeding in the Ship, ſay- 
ing, A wiſe Man ought 16 be ſettled in ſuch Indiſtur- 
bance. 


CHAP. Iv, 
His Death, and Diſciples. 
E * died 90 Years old, leaving nothing be- 
hind him in writing. 
* Laert- 9. 62. 7 Ibid. - © Ibid, y 


Part XI. 
* Of his Diſciples, ſome were eminent 
which Number — theſe: IP of 

Eurylechus, of whom is related this Extravagance: 
On a time be was fo far tranſported with Furv 
that, ſnatching up the Spit with the Meat upon . 
he purſued the Cook into the Forum And at Elis 
being weary of thoſe that diſputed with him, be 
threw off his Cloke, and ſwam croſs the River A 
pheus. He was a great Enemy to the Sophifts, as 
„** 

to, an Athemanij W tal 
imſelf ; whence Timon of him: 7 led @ 


Of private, talking with himſelf alone 
ER Obs + Gas 


Hecatæus of Abdera. 
Timon, the Phliaſian, who writ the Sill 
Naufiphanes, a Teian, whom, they ſay, Egicy. 
rus heard. 
nar ah Mnton age 
3 Aporeticks, cepticks, cs, and 
Zeteticks, from their (as it were) Doctrine. | 


TTM OI. 


CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


Pallanides the Nicean, in his firſt Book of 


Commentaries upon the Scilli, dedicated to to Antigenus the King, and Ptolomeus Philadelpbus, 
Tiberius Ceſar, faith, That the Father of as he himſelf attefts in his Iambicks. 


Timon was named Timarchus, by Country a Phlia- 
fian ; and that Timon, whilſt in his Youth, taught 
to dance; but afterward changing his Mind, he 
took a Journey to Megara to ſee Stilpo, and having 
had Converſation a while with him, returned home 
and married. Then he went to Elis to fee Pyrrho, 
taking his Wife along with him, who, during the 
time of his being there, bare him Sons; the Elder 
he called Xanthus, whom he taught Phyſick, and 
left him his Succeffor in the Courſe of Life he him- 
ſelf had led. 

Sotion in his tenth Book affirms, he was very e- 
minent. Wanting n Proviſions, he went to 
the Helleſpont and Propontus, and proſeſſing Philoſo- 
phy at Chalcedon, was exceedingly honour d. From 
thence having now gotten'a good Stock, he went to 
Athens, and lived there to his End, except that once 


Lv g. 1096 


he made a ſhort Journey to Thebes. He was known 


He was, as Antigonus faith, a Lover of Wine, 
and gave himſelf much Diverſion from philoſophical 
Studies, as appears by his Writings. 

He took much delight in Gardens and Solitude, as 
Antiganus reports; whereupon Hieronymus the Peri- 
patetick ſaid, That as the Scythians ſhoot both when 


they fly, and when they purſue; ſo of Philoſophers, 
ſome get Diſciples by running after them, others by rut- 
ning from them, as Timon. 


e was of an acute Apprehenſion, and quick in 
deriding ; a great Lover of writing, v in 
compoſing poetical Fables and Dramas. In bis 
T ragedies he had much of Hamer, and of Alexander. 
When Servants or Dogs diſturb d 1 he gave over, 
aiming above all things at a qui ife. = 
| En dads din 6s wet cuansde might 


procure an uncorrupt Copy of Hamer? be e 


Part XII. 


can light upon old Copies, nat thoſe that 
Ky wt lately corrected. 10114 * 


His own Poems were thrown up and down 0 
fuſedly, and many times torn ; inſomuch as when 
Qrator read ſc of his, he made 


it up out of his own Memory ; but when he came to - 
the midſt, there was a great Gap, which he was ig- 


norant of, 8 
He was ſo indifferent, that he obſerved no time 
ſor Dinner. a 
Seeing Arceſilaus walking amongſt Flatterers, he 
gad, What do you here where we Freemen are ? 

Of thoſe who judge by the Senſes and Mind, he 
continually ſaid, Attagas and Numinius are met. 

» He often uſed to ſport after this manner: To 
one that admired all things, My then, faith he, 
tft thou not admre, that we, being but three, have 
four Eyes; for he, and Diaſcorides his Diſciple, had 
each of them but one Eye, [ * whence he uſed to call 
himſelf Cyclops] the other to whom he ſpoke had two. 
And on a time, being demanded by Arceſilaus, Why 
he came _— nA ph I 
mioht laugh to ſee you fly. though in his Silli he 
abuſed A yet in his Treatiſe entituled, The 
funeral Banquet of Arceſilaus, he commends him. 


*:. i 
CHAP. IL 
His Death and Writings. 
„IIE died almoſt. go years of Age, as Autigenus, 
HC NT PITS 
| There was another Timon, the Man-hater ; of 


matiſts: The Firft written in his own Perſon, in a 
r . i 
about every thing, 
cond, he treats of the more ancient; in the Thi 
of the later Philoſophers, whence ſome entitle it the 
Epilogue. The firff Book contains. the ſame things, 
only deliver'd in another way, the Poem 

one Perſon. It begins thus? 

Now buſy Sophofts all, came follow me. 


CHAP. m. 
Succeſſin of the School. | 


'Y 


A though, as Diſciples 


"TE DINON 1 > 


c thod leads us to ſet forth the Doctrine itſelf ; 


ving but- 


8 of Nins, are mentioned 
by Laertius, Xanthas his Son, and Dioſcerides; 
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2 222 "ry Slag bY 
get? Monodotra, affirms, ** That Timon had - 
©« no — but that the Inſtitution was — 
© mitted, until Prolomy a Cyrenean renew'd it; 
« hot Auditors (according to Hippobotus and 85- 
« tion) were Dioſcorides a Cyprian, Niolochus a Rho- 
„ dian, Euphraner a Seleucian, and Praylus of Tro- 
Jas Who was of ſo ſettled a Conſtancy, that being 
* accuſed of Treaſon, he choſe rather to undergo 
* the Puniſhment unjuſtly, than to plead to his 
«iC = 
© Eubulus an Alexandrian heard Euphranor; 
* him, Prolomy; him, Sarpedmm and Heraclides ; 
« Diſciple to Heraclides was A ne a Gneſſian, 
«© [who flouriſhed, as Ariſtocles ſaith, at Alexandria] 
<< he wrote eight Books of Pyrrbeniam Diſcourſes. - 
« Him, Zeuxippus of Polis heard; him, Zeuxis, 
<& firnamed Tee,; him, Anticchus, a Laodicean 
© of Lycus; him, Menodotus of Nicomedia, an Em- 
& piricat Phyſician, and Theodas of Laodicea ; Diſ- 
„ ciple to Menodotus was Heradetus of Tarfis, Son 
« of Arieus; to Heroddtus, Sextus Empiricus, 
Ten Books of Sceptick Philoſophy are extant, and other 
excellent Treatiſes. [This Sextus may probably be 
eſteemed that Sextus Cheronenfis, Nephew of Pla- 
tarch, whom Marcus Aurelius the ſo bo- 


noured, that he admitted him to fit in Judicature 


with him.] 3 dag mr Was 8 2 
c Cythenzean, who was firnamed ries.” 
O. 55 mMpITICuS. 


US. 
« FT JAving ken of the Author of the Scepti 
HY „and its Succeſſion, our Me- 


c which ary dre excellently handled by Sextus 
* Empiricus, I think it would be more for the Read- 
« er's Advantage, to have it deliver'd in his 
« Words than in my own. The Treatiſe, I con- 
cc feſs, may ſeem long; and indeed I had ſome 
«© Thoughts of abridging it: But when I conſider d, 


. «© how difficult it were ſo to prune it as to pleaſe all 


« Perſons, and that itſelf was intended but as a Sum- 
mary; and that if it had been my Caſe to have 
c received it from ſome other Hand, I ſhould ra- 


mangled even by | j 
| ſhall be excuſed, if I ſo deal with the 
5 as I ſhould deſire to have been dealt with- 
myſelf. Neither can I ſuppoſe it will be un- 
pleaſant to thoſe, who have been converſant in 
ſevere and Diſquiſitions of the 
Schools; for the Author is learned and even 
the Subject be handler, and hath many 
Paſſages of the Ancients, which are not elſewhere 
be had. But if any who have accuſtomed 
22 2 them - 


8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


: » Laert 9. 209- 


| | 
| 
| 
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c themſelves to lighter Studies ſhall think it t- Leaves, and fee if find : 
ge nn 5* more acceptable, RELA in dn 


*.— 
— 


2 


Part XI. 


A Summary of S CE PTI CISM. 
Sexti Empirici, Pyrrhonee Hypotypoſes. 


i. 


The FIRST BOOK. 


„„ * 


* . 


CHAP. I. 
The Three Differences of Philoſophers in general. 


that they who ſeek muſt either find, 


T is 
12 Wx 88283 or perſcuere in 
> he ry. Hence (it may be) ſome of thoſe 
profeſs E Plofophy, declare they have found the 
5 others hold it impoſſible to be ſound; others. 
ſill enquire. Tbey who ſuppoſe they have found it, 


are called Dogmati/ts; ſuch are the Peripateticks, the E 


Epicureans, the Staicks, and others; they who think 
it incomprehenſible, are Clitomachus, Carneades, and 
other Academicks ; they who till enquire, are the 
Scepticks. So as there ſeemeth to be three Kinds of 
Philoſophy, Dogmatick, Academick, Scepticl. The 
two firſt we leave to others, intending a Summary. 
of the Sceptick : proſeſſing before-band, that we are 
not ſure any we = & is abſolutely fo as we af- 
firm; but we plai . diſcourſe on every things 
as it appeareth to us for the preſent. 


CHAP. II. 5 
The Parts of Scepticiſm. - 


Or Sceptic ł nN there are two Parts, y 
neral and Special q General is that, at, whe 
we explain the Character * 
(1.) the Signification of it; (2.) — 
6.) — (4. ) the Criterie, (or Inftrument 
of Judication;) (5.) the End; 4 = Commons 

places of Suſpenſion ; (7.) 


.) Phraſes 
to be underſtood ; (8. the Difference of Scopuiie 
—— thole Philoſophics 2 are moſt like it. 1725 


The Special is that, wherein we contradict every 


Part of chat which — But kirk of 
the General. 


® Kai T6 d e, &c. M. S. xa rd, read The 


CHA =, ay 


T* H E Sceptick Ritution is called alſo Zetetict, 

nquifitive) from the A of Enquiring; E. 
pheaih, 7 (Suſpenſive) from — Affection rais d by 
nquiry after things; t, (Dzbitative) either 
(as ſome ſay) from doubting of, and ſee king after all 
things, or from being in doubt whether to aſſent or 


deny; Pyrrhonien; in as much as Pyrrhe deliver it 


— W n 
8 CHAP. IV. 
. | 
. H Phænomena' 47 
725 ES lr 
9 gs — 
diſturbance. 


Theſe Words, all manner r 
may be referred to PRO taking the 
Facu ak (or Power) ſimpliy. may likewiſe be 
applied to the Oppoſition betwixt Phenemena's and 
Intelligibles, funxe. we oppoſe them feveral ways; 
Phanomena's to Phenomena's, or Intelligibles to In- 
telligibles, or One to the Other. 2 to in- 
clude all Oppoſitians, we © figs of wax AfA 
or, all manner of ways, of * 3 _ 
ibles ; not enquiring how Phanemeng's or 

2 but * them , 
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tentravy Speccher,; me mann nat only Affirmation dog mati Moreover, in the E: ans he 
1 Negation, but thoſe which are repugnant. ſpeabeth that which appearoth ſd to him, and deela- 
Aqui we call an Equality 2s to Belief c Un- wech how he is affected, without engaging his Opini- 
belief; fo as neither of Þe-repugnant Specches is pre- on (or Judgment) but aſcertaining nothing concern- 

ſerred as more than the other. Suſpenſion is Why nay ing | ** 
of the Intellect, whereby we neither aſ- The fame ſe we obſerve, being demanded 


a . : 
nor deny any thing. Adifurbance is a Com- 
fore and Trang ility of Ming: how Indiſturbance 
is induced by Suſpenſion, we ſhall diſcourſe when we 
A Pyrrhonian Philoſopher is whally addicted to the 
Sceptick Inſtitution ; for he is ſuch an one as partici- 


pates of this Faculty. 
CHAS -:v; 
The Principles of Scepticiſm. 


HE final Cauſe (End or Aim) of Scepticifm we 

hold to be, Hope of Indifturbance : for Man's 
Mind being troubled at the Unſettledneſs in things, 
and doubting what to aſſent unto, 
true and what falſe, that by Determination thereof 
it may be quiet. But the chief Ground of Scepticyfm 
is, that to every Reaſon there is an oppoſite Reaſon equi- 
valent, which makes us forbear to dogmatize. 


CHAP. VI. % 


Whether the Sceptick dogmatizeth, and hath a Se#7; 
and treats of Phyfick. : 


WE ſay, The Sceptick doth not dogmatize : not 
underſtanding 


which are Ne as (bei 
hot or cold) be will not ſay, I think I am not heated 
or coal d; but we fay, he doth not dogmatize in their 
Senſe, who take D for an ¶ ent to any of thoſe 
nan-manifeſt things which are enquired into by Sciences. 
For a Pyrrhonian Philoſopher aſſents to nothing that 
is not manifeſt; neither doth he dogmatize when he 
pronounceth the Sceptick Phraſes concerning things 
not maniſeſt, as, Nothing rather, or, I affart nothing, 
or any of the reſt, Nr 
dogmatizeth, aſſerteth the thing, w is ſaid to 
dogmatize, to be ſuch ; but a Sceptich uſeth theſe Ex- 
— not as poſitive, for he conceiveth that this 
ropoſition, All things are ſulſe, (amongſt the reſt) 
declareth itſelf alſo to be falſe ; in like manner this, 
Nothing is true; ſo this, Nothing rather (amongſt 
others) implies itſelf is noching rather to be credited: 
ſo az (together with the reſt) it circumſcribeth itſelf. 
The ſame we hold concerning the reſt of the Sceprick 
Phraſes, Now if he who izeth, aſſerteth that 
which he tizeth to be ſuch ; but the Sceptret 
delivers his Ex ns in ſuch manner as they may 


be circumſcribed by themſelves, be cannot be ſaid to 


ireth what is 


Whether the Sceptick hath a Set? : If a Man under- 
ſand Ses to be an Inclination to many Dogma's or 
\Tenets, which have a mutual Conſequence, and 
bkewiſe Phanomena's, and take Dogma to be an Aſ- 
ſent to ſomething not manifeſt, we ſay he hath not a 
Sect. But taking Sec to be an Inſtitution, which, 
according to the Phanemenan, adhereth to ſome kind 
of Reaſon, that Reaſon ſhewing how to live rightly 
{meaning rightly, not only according to Virtue, but 
more ſimply, and tending to Suſpenſion of Aſſent) 
we ſay, he bath a Cr; for we follow ſome certain 
Reaſon according to the Phenomenon, which ſhew- 
eth how to live according to the Rites, Laws, and 
Inftitutes of our „and our own AﬀeQions. 
The like we ſay to thoſe who enquire, Whether 


the Sceptick treats 


gick and Ethick Parts of that which is called Philoſo- 


pby. 
CHAP. VII. 
Whether the Scepticks tate away Phaznomena's. 


'F: HEY who fay, the Scepticks take away Phoeno- 
mena's, ſeem not to underſtand what we have 
faid ; for we ſubvert not thoſe Patheticks in Phantaſy, 
which force us againſt our Wills to an Aſſent, (as 


ng we ſaid before.) Such are Phænamena s: For, when 


we enquire whether the Subject be ſuch as it appears, 
we grant that it appears ; but we enquire (not of the 
Phenomenon, but) of that which is faid concerning 
the Pbæmmenon. For inſtance, ſeemeth to 
us to be ſweet; this we grant, ſor we find it fuck 
to our Senſe; but whether ſweet come within the 
Reach of Reafon, we doubt : This is not the Phe- 
nomenon, but that which is ſaid concerning the Phe- 
nomenon. Moreover, when we raiſe Queſtions con- 
cerning the Phenomenon, we endeavour not to ſub- 
vert the Phanomenda's (theſe we qe. but only 
to diſcover the Temerity of the Dogmatiſts. For if 
Reaſon be ſo fallacious, that it almoſt takes away 
Phenomena's from our Eyes, how can we but mi- 
ſtruſt it in Things not maniſeſt, rather than preci- 
pitately follow it ? 
= C HAP. VIII. 
The Criterie of Scegticiſ 
WHAT ve acquieſce in Phænomema 's, is mani- 
feſt from what we ſay concerning the Criterie 
of the Sceptick Inſtitution. Criterie is underſtood two 
2 z z 2 ways; 
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we believe a Thing to 


refel the Opinions of others concerning it;) the other 
is of Action, whereby we judge 1 
Life what Things are to be done, what not; this 
laſt is that of which we now ſpeak. We fay the 
Criterie of Scepticiſm is the Phenomenon ; ſo call we 
Phantaſy in Power; for when it proceeds to Perſua- 
ſion and coactive Paſſion, it is not queſtionable. As 
to the Appearance, whether the Subject be ſuch or 
ſuch, perhaps none doubteth ; but whether it be ſuch 
as it appeareth, is queſtioned. Thus acquieſcing in 
Phenomena's, we live (without engaging Opinions 
or Judgments) according to the ordinary Courſe of 


Life, in regard we cannot be free from acting [as we 


may from aſſenting.] | 
This Courſe of Life ſeems to be four-fold ; con- 
verſant partly in natural Inftruftion, partly in 


the Impulſion of Paſſions, partly in giving Laws 


and Cuſtoms, partly in teaching Arts. In natu- 
ral Inſtruction, by which we are naturally endued 
with Senſe and IntelleQ ; in 1 on of Paſſions, 
as Hunger leads us to Meat, Thirſt to Drink; in giving 
Laws and Cuſtoms, by which we learn that to live 
virtuouſly is good, to live viciouſly, ill ; in teaching 
Arts, by which we are not idle in thoſe Arts which 
we receive. All this we ſay, without engaging our 
Opinion (or Judgment.) 


CHAP. IX. 
The End of Scepticiſm. 


I T follows that we treat of the End of Scepticiſm. 
The End is, That for which all things are acted or 
contemplated, but jel is not for any other ; or the laſt 
of things appetible. We ſay that the End of the Scep- 
tick is au H, Indiſturbance, in whatſoever be- 
longs to Opinion; and i νẽ nu dι,“é Moderation, in 
whatſoever belongs to Compulſion. For beginning 
to ſtudy Philoſophy, that he may diſcern and com- 
prehend which Phantaſies are true, which falſe, and 
by that means not to be diſquieted, he lights upon an 
equivalent Contrariety, of which not being able to 
judge, he ſuſpends ; and whilſt he is accidentally in 
this Suſpence, there follows it an Indiſturbance as to 
things opinionative : For he who is of Opinion there 
is ſomething good or bad in its own Nature, is con- 
tinually diſturbed ; when thoſe Things which ſeem 
to him good are not preſent, he imagineth himſelf a 
tormented with Things ill in their own Nature, and 
purſueth that he conceives to be ; which having 
obtained, he falleth into more Troubles. For being 
unreaſonably and immoderately tranſported, and fear- 
ing a Change, he uſeth all Endeavour that he ma 

not loſe thoſe Things which he conceives quod. 
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Whereas he who defines nothing f 
concerning thi 
naturally good or bad, neither flyeth nor — 
any thing eagerly, ſo that he remains undiſturbed. 
Thus it happens to the Sceprich, as to Apelles the 
Painter, who having drawn a Horſe, and trying to 
paint his Foam, it ſucceeded ſo ill, that in defpair he 
threw the Spunge, wherewith he uſed to blot out Co- 
lours, at the Picture, which lighting upon the Place 
made an exact Repreſentation of Foam. In like 
manner, the Scepticks hoped to obtain Indiſturbance 
by judging of the Unſettledneſs in Phenomena's and 
Intelligibles ; which not being able to do, they ſuf 
pended, and whilſt they were in ſuſpence, as it were 
accidentally , 22 overtook them, as a 
Shadow follows the Body. 
Yet we conceive not the ag to be abſolutely 
free from Trouble; we grant is troubled by ex- 
ternal Impulſions, he { Cold, Thirſt, and the 
like. But in theſe, the ordinary fort of Men are 
doubly affected, firſt, with the Paſſions themſelves; 
and again, no leſs, that theſe T hings are naturally ill; 
whereas the Sceptich, taking away the Opinion that 
they are naturally ill, undergoes them more mode- 
rately. Hence we ſay, that the Sceptict's End is, in 
Opinionatives, Indiſturbance; in Impulſives, Mode- 
ration; to which ſome eminent Scepticis add Suſpen- 
ſien in Diſquiſitives. 


CHAP. X. 
The general Ways (or Places) of Scepticiſm, 


JF Ndiſturbance following Suſpenfion , it is requi- 
ſite that we declare how we attain Suſpenſion. 

It ariſeth, (to ſpeak generally) from the oppoſition 
of things; we oppoſe either Pheanomena”s to Phænome- 
nas, or Intelligibles, to Intelligibles; or the former to the 
latter. Phenomena's to Pbænomena , as when we fay, 
the ſame Tower ſeemeth afar off, Round, Near, 
Square: Intelligibles to Intelligibles, as when to him, 
who from the order of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
there is a Providence, we oppoſe, that good Men are 
often Unfortunate ; bad Men, Fortunate; and thence 
infer, there is no Providence. Intelligibles to Phæno- 
mena's, as Anaxagoras, to Snew is White, oppoſed 
that Water is Snow concrete; but Water is Black, 


therefore Snow is Black. 
oppoſe things Preſent to 


Again, we ſometimes 
the Preſent, as thoſe we laſt inſtanced; ſometimes 
the Preſent, to the Paſt, or the Future, as when an 
Argument is propoſed, which we are not able to re- 
ſolve, we fay; © As before the Author of the Sect, 
te to which you addict yourſelf, was born, the Rea- 
t ſon thereof did not ſeem ſound, and yet the Thing 
« was the ſame in Nature; ſo it is likely, that a 
„ Reaſon (or Argument) contrary 6 

2 | 2 bs 
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al may be ſubſiſtent in Nature, and 
a 22 us; wherefore we ought not to 
« aſſent to any Argument, how convincing ſoever 

it ſeems.” | 

: To ſhew theſe Oppoſitions more exactly, I will 
lay down the Common-Places by which Suſpenſion 
collected; not aſſerting any thing of their Num- 
15 , . . 
her or Power; for it is poſſible, they may be of no 
Force, or more in Number than we reckon. 


CHAP. XI. 
The ten Common-Places of Suſpenſion. 


HE ancient — have deliver'd ten Moods, 
whence Suſpenſion ſeems to be collected, which 
they call alſo Reaſons and * Places, They are theſe; 
the firſt, from the Variety of living Creatures; the ſe- 
cond, from the Difference of Men; the third, from 
the Difference of the Organs of Senſe; the fourth, from 
Circumſtances; the faſth, from tions, and Diftan- 
cen, and Places; the ſixth, from Commiſſions ; the 
ſeventh, from the Quantities and Conſtitutions of 
Subjefts; the eighth, from Relations; the ninth, 
from rare Accidents; the tenth, from Inflitutions, 
Cuftoms, Laws, fabulous Perſuaſiont, |; 
cal Opinions. 

This is the Order which we lay down. But there 
are three Moods which comprehend the reſt ; firſt, 
from the Thing judging; ſecondly, from the Thing 
Judged; thirdly , from . both. Under that of the 
Thing judging, ate comprebended the firſt four; the 
Thing judging is either an Animal, or a Man, or 
Senſe, or in ſome Circumſtance ; under the Thing 
judged, the ſeventh and the tenth; under that which 
conſiſts of both, the fifth, the fixth, the eighth, and 
the ninth, Again, theſe three are comprehended in 
the Mood of Relations; ſo as the moſt general is, 
that of Relations; the ſpecial, the other three, under 
which are com the ten. Thus much we 
probably hold. as to their Number; now as concern- 
ing their Power, 


CHAP. XII. 
The firft Common-place. 


T HE diſt Common-place we hold to be that 

whereby, through the Difference of living Crea- 
tures, Phantaſies not the fame are derived from them. 
This we colle& both from the Difference of their 
Grnerations, and from the Difference of the Conftitu- 
tam of their Bodies. Of their Generations, becauſe 
of living Creatures, ſome have their Being without 
Caition; others by Coition. Of thoſe which are pro- 
duced without Coition, ſome come of Fire, as the 
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Crickets in Chimnies ; ſome of corrupted Water, as 
Gnats; ſome of ſowre Wine, as Snipes; ſome of 

Earth, whereof ſome of Slime, as Frogs ; ſome of 

Dirt, as Worms; ſome of Afbes, as Beetles; ſome 
of Plants, as Caterpillars; ſome of Fruits, as Mag- 
gots; ſome of _ Animals; as of Bulls, Bees ; 
and of Horſes, Waſps. 

Of thoſe which are produced by Coition, ſome are 
begotten by Creatures of the ſame Species, ſuch are 
the greateſt -part; others by Creatures of different 
Spectes, as Mules. Again, of living Creatures, ſome 
are brought forth alive, as Man; others come from 
Eggs, as Birds; ſome from a Lump of Flip, as 
Bears. It is therefore probable, that the Diſſimili- 
tudes and Differences of theſe Generations effect great 
Antipathies, receiving thereby contrary Tempera- 
ment, Diſcordance, and Repugnance. 

Moreover the Difference of ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy (eſpecially of thoſe which Nature made for Judg- 
ment and Senſe). may cauſe a great Repugnance of 
Phantaſies, according to the Diverſity of living Crea- 
tures. Thoſe Things which to us ſeem white, they 
who have the Yellow Faundice affirm to be Yellow, 
and they who have a Hyphoſphagme in their Eyes, 
Red. As therefore, of living Creatures, ſome have 
Eyes Blood-red, others Whitiſh, others of other Co- 
lours, it is likely they perceive Colours after diffe- 
rent manners. Even to us, if we gaze a while upon 
the Sun, and immediately after look upon a Book, 
the Letters will ſeem of and as if they moved 
round. 

Foraſmuch alſo, as ſome living Creatures have 
naturally a certain Brightneſs in their Eyes, and emit 
from them a quick rare Light, ſo as they can ſee in 
the Night, we think it probable, that external Ob- 
jects incur not into their Senſe, like what they ſeem 
to ours. 

Again, J by anointing Candles with a Li- 
quor made of the Ruſt of Braſs, or with the Blood of 
the Fiſh Sepia, cauſe the Standers- by to ſeem either 
of the Colour of Braſs, or Black, by that little Inſper- 
tion of Unguent ; much more likely © is it, that the 
Humours, mixed in the Eyes of living Creatures, 
being different, they have different Phantaſies, from 
the ſame Object. 

Again, if we pinch the Eye, the Forms and Fi- 
gures of viſible Things ſeem lang and narroto; it is 
therefore likely, that all living Creatures which have 
Eye-balls oblique and narrow (as Goats, Cats, and 
the like) have a peculiar Phantaſy of Objects, diffe- 
rent m thoſe which have round Balls. 

Looking-glaſſes, according to their ſeveral Forms, 
ſometimes repreſent the Object 4%, as when they are 
concave ; and narrow, as the con- 
vex; ſome there are that repreſent the Head of the 
Beholder downward, and his Feet 9 Faq 

refore 
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therefore of the Organs of Sight, ſome are exube- 
rant, ſome hollow, ſome — it is likely that the 
Phantaſies are different; and that Dogs, Fiſhes, Li- 
ons, Men, Lobſters, behold not Things as great, 
or in the ſame Form, as they are in themſelves, but 
according to the various Impreſſions which the Sight 
ſuffereth from the Object. 
It is the ſame in other Senſes; for how can we 
ay, That Creatures covered with Shells, with Fleſh, 
with Prickles, with Feathers, with Scales, are alike 
affected as to the Touch? Or, that they which have 
the-Hole of their Ear narrow, and they which have 
it wide; thoſe which have Ears full of Hair, and 
thoſe which have ſmooth Ears, receive Sound alike ? 
Seeing that we ourſelves, * prefling the Ear, hear it 
difterent from that which it ſeems otherwiſe. 
Moreover, the Smelling may differ according to the 
Difference of living Creatures; for, ſince we our- 
ſelves are affected one way, when we have caught 
cold, and are opprefs'd with Flegm; another way, 
when the Parts of, and near the Head, abound with 
Blood, (diſliking thoſe Scents which to others ſeem 
ſweet, and thinking ourſelves, as it were, hurt by 
them: ) And ſince of living Creatures, ſome are na- 
turally flegmatick, others ſanguine; ſome cholerick, 
others melancholick, it is poſſible, that from thence, 
Scents ſeem different to them. 

The like as to the Taſte; ſome have a Tongue 
rough and dry, others very moiſt, (even we our- 
ſelves having our T drier than ordinary in 
Fevers, think, that ſuch Things as are given us taſte 
earthy, unſavoury, or bitter.) I his we ſuffer thro” 
the different Prevalence of Savours in us. Since there- 
fore in living Creatures, the Organs of Taſte are dif- 
ferent, and abound with different Humours ; hence 
they may in Taſte receive different Phantaſies from 
the fame Objects. 

For,. as Meat digeſted turns here into Veins, there 
into Arteries ; here into Bone, there into Sinews, 
and fo of the reſt; manifeſting a different Power, ac- 
cording to the Difference of the Parts which receive 
it. And as Water, one and the ſame ſpecifically, 
being infuſed into Trees, here turns into Leaves, 
there into Boughs ; here into Fruit, Figs, Pomegra- 
nats, and the reſt. And as one and the ſame Blaſt 
of a Muſician in a Pipe, here is Flat, there Sharp; 

and the Touch of the Hand upon the Lute, makes 


ſometimes 2 high, ſometimes a low Sound; ſo is it 


likely, that external Objects are differently appre- 
hended, according to the different Conſtitutions of 
the living Creatures, to which the Phantalags oc- 
Cur. 

T his we learn more evidently from the Appetite 
and Averſion of living Creatures. Unguents ſeem 
ſweet to Men, but to Beetles and Bees are intolera- 
ble: Oil is wholeſome to Men, but kill Waſps and 
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Bees, if ſprinkled upan them : 

is unpleaſant of Tafte and unwholſame 

ſweet and Swine delight more 

in filthy Mire, than in pure Water. 
Moreover, of livi 


ſome roaſted. Generally, What is —— Fram 
is to others unpleaſant, diftaſteful, and poiſonous 


as Hemlock fattens Quails, Henbane Swine; 
delight alſo to eat Salamanders, as Stags do Serpents, 
and Swallows Cantharides. Piſmires and Snipes are 
unpleaſant and unwholſome for Men to take down 
but the Bear, if he fall ſick, recovers his Strength by 
ſeeding on them. The Viper, if it touch a Row? 
of a Beach Tree, is taken with a Giddineß; ſo 
Bat, if it touch the Leaf of a Plane-Tree: The Ele. 
phant flies from the Ram; the Lion from the Cock: 
Whales, from the crackling of bruiſed Beans; the 
Tiger from the Sound of a Drum. We might in- 
ſtance many more, but not infiſt too long hereupon ; 
if the ſame Things are to ſome pleaſant, to others 
diſtaſteful; but pleaſant and diftaſteful conſiſt in Phan- 
taſies; then different Phantaſies are arrived to ſeveral 
living Creatures from the fame Object. Now if 
the ſame Things ſeem different to ſeveral 

what the Object appears to ut, we can ſay, but as to 
what it is in its ewn Nature, we will ſuſpend ; for 
we are not competent Judges betwixt our own, and 
other Creatures Phantaſies, ourſelves being Parties in 
the Difference, and conſequently requiring a Judge, 
rather than being in a Capacity of judging. 

Again, neither without Demonſtration can we 
prefer our own Phantaſies before thoſe of irrational 
Creatures, nor with Demonſtration ; for to prove 
that there is no Demonſtration, perhaps the Argu- 
ment or Demonſtration will either be apparent to us, 
or not apparent ; if not a we ſhall not enter- 
tain it with Belief; but if apparent, ſeeing the Que- 
ſtion is concerning (Phenomena's) Things apparent 
to living Creatures, and the Demonſtration ſeems 
apparent to us, who are in the Number of living 
Creatures, the Demonſtration itſelf will be queſtion- 
ed, (foraſmuch as it is apparent) whether it be true. 
But it is abſurd, to endeavour to prove a thing in 
queſtion, by a thing which is likewiſe in queſtion, 
for ſo the ſame thing ſhall be credible and incredible; 
credible, as uſed in Demonſtration ; incredible, as 
requiring to be demonſtrated. We ſhall not there- 
fore find a Demonſtration, w to prefer our 
own Phantaſies before thoſe of other living Creatures, 
called irrational. Now if Phantaſies be different, ac- 
cording to the Variety of living Creatures, and it be 
impoſſible to judge of them, it ts neceffary we ſuſpend 
as to the external Objects. 


Swine 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Xii. 


Creatures, commonly termed Irrational, 
have Reaſon. 


will (over and above) compare the Creatures 

termed irrational, with Men, as to their Phan- 
taly, that we may, after the more ſerious Reaſons, 
ſport with the ſeif-conceited Opinion of the Degma- 
un. Moſt of our Party confer irrational Creatures 
in general, ſimply with Men; but becauſe the Dog- 
matiſts cavil hereat, we the better to deride them, 
will inſiſt only upon one Creature, the Dog, than 
which none ſeemeth more contemptible. By this 
means we ſhall know, that the Creatures of which 
we now diſcourſe, are nothing inferior to us, as to 
credit of Phænomena d. 

Now that this Creature excelleth us in Senſe, is 
acknowledged by the Dogmatifis; it is of a much 
quicker Scent, hereby it purſueth Beaſts unſeen ; 
it diſcovers them ſooner by the Eye than we, and is 
likewiſe more acute of hearing. 

Come we therefore to Difcourſe, which is two- 
fold, Internal and Enunciative. Let us firſt exa- 


Whether the 


mine the Internal; This, according to (our greateſt 


Adverſaries amongſt the Dogmatiſts ) the Stocks, 
ſeemeth to be converſant in theſe Things; in Ele- 
tion of Things convenient, and Evitation of their 
Contraries; in Knowledge of the Arts conducing 
hereto; in Comprehenſion of the Virtues belonging 
to their Nature concerning Paſſions. Now the Dog, 
in whom we inſtance, chuſeth Things convenient, 
and flieth the hurtful; he his Food, and 
runneth away from the Whip; he hath likewiſe the 
Art of acquiring Things for him. Nei- 
ther is he deſtitute of Virtue ; being diſtribu- 
tive to one according to their Merit; the Dog, 
who fawneth upon his Friends and Benefactors, and 
revengeth himſelf upon his Enemies, by whom he is 
injur'd, is not void of Juſtice, And if he hath this 
Virtue, all the Virtues being linked together, he 
hath all the reſt, which the wiſeſt allow not the or- 
dinary ſort of Men. We ſee he is valiant in reveng- 
ing wrong; prudent, by the Teftimony of Homer, 
who makes not diſcover'd by any of his 
Friends, owned by Argus the Dog; not deceived, 
either by the Alteration in the Body of the Man, 
ſwerving from his own comprehenſive Phantaſy, 
(which is manifeſt) he hath in a degree above Man. 
But, according to Chryfippus, (who irratio- 
nal Creatures with moſt ) he partakes of 
their ſo much cried up Diale@ict; for be ſaith, When 
the Dog eometh into a Way divided into three, he 
makes choice of the third by ſeveral * Indemonſtra- 
dies; for having ſcented the two Ways by which the 
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Beaft did not paſs, he runs ſtrait upon the third, 


without ſcenting it; which is as much (faith the old 
Philoſopher) as to diſcourſe thus; The Beaff paſſed 
either this Way, or this Way, or this Way; but nei- 


ther this Way, nor this Way, therefore this Way. 

Moreover, he apprehends and cures his own Sick- 
neſs: If a Splinter get into his Foot, he preſently 
ſtrives to get it out, by rubding his Foot againſt the 
Ground, and with his Teeth. If he be wounded, 
(Wounds that are kept clean being eaſily cur'd, the 
putrid not eaſily) he continually licks the Hurt. He 
likewiſe ſtrictly obſerves the Rule of Hippocrates ; 
the Cure of the Foot conſiſting in Reſt ; he, if hurt 
in that Part, holds it up, and ſtirs it as little as he 
can. If he be troubled with ill Humours, he cats 
Graſs ; by which means, vomiting up that which 
diſagreed with him, he is cured, "Wow if this Crea- 
ture can chuſe what is convenient for him, and fly 
what is inconvenient ; if he hath the Art of acquiring 
Things proper to him, and can apprehend and cure 
his own Sickneſs, and is not void of Virtue, in 
all which conſiſts the Perfection of intrinſical 
Diſcourſe, the Dog muſt be perfect, as to that. For 
Which Reafon, as I conceive, * ſome Philoſophers 
Choſe to be called by Name of that Creature. 

As to Enumciative Diſcourſe, it is not neceſſary to 
examine it; for there are ſome Dogmatiſts who 
condemn it, as contrary to Virtue; whence they 
kept Silence all the Time of their Inſtitution. Be- 
fides, though we ſhould fuppoſe a Man to be dumb, 
yet none will fay, he is void of Diſcourſe (irratio- 
nal;) and on the other fide, we ſee many living 
Creatures which have the Speech of Man, as Pyes, 
and the like. To omit which, though we under- 
ſtand not the Voices of Creatures (termed) irratio- 
nal, it is nevertheleſs likely they diſcourſe among 
themſelves. We underſtand not the Language of 
Foreigners, it ſeems a continued Sound without Va- 
riety. But we hear that the Voice of the Dog is 
different; of one kind, when he affaults; of another, 
when he howls; of another, when he is beaten ; of 
another, when he fawns. In a word, he who ex- 
amines it curiouſly, will find a great Variety of 
Voice, not only in this Creature, but in others, ac- 
cording to the Diverfity of Accidents. So that the 
Creatures, called Irrational, may juſtly be ſaid to 
participate of Enunciative Diſcourſe ; and if 
come not ſhort of Men in Acuteneſs of Senſe, nor 
in Intrinſical Difcourſe, nor in Enunciative, (tho 
that be not neceſſary) certainly they are no leſs cre- 
ditable, as to Phantaſy, than we. 

It is poffible, perhaps, to ſhew the ſame Diſcourſe 
in all other Creatures; as, who will deny Birds to 
have a Sagacity, and Enunciative Diſcourſe, ſeeing 
they know not only T hmgs preſent, but the future, 
which they declare to ſuch as are able to — 
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hend it, (amongſt many other ways) by“ Voice. 
But this Compariſon is added, as 1 ſaid before, 
more than neceſſary, without which, we have 
ſufficiently, I conceive, declared, That our own 
Phantaſies are not to be preferred before the 
Phantaſies of irrational Creatures. Now if irratio- 
nal Creatures are no leſs creditable than we, in Di- 


judication of Phantaſies, and Phantaſies are different, 


according to the Variety of the Creatures; what 
every Object appeareth to me, I am able to ſay; 
but what it it in itſelf (for the Reaſons alledged) J 
ſuſpend, | 
CH-AP.- XIV. 
T he ſecond Common-place. 


T ſecond Common: place of Suſpenſion we 
hold to be, from the Diverſity of Men; for, 
though we ſhould grant it were more Reaſonable to 
ſtand to the Judgment of Men, than of any other 
living Creature ; yet ſhall we find ſo much difference 
amongſt ourſelves, as may well induce Suſpenſion. 
Man, they ſay, conſiſts of two Parts, Soul and Bo- 
dy; in both theſe we differ one from another: in 
Body, by Form and Conſtitution; The Body of a 
Scythian differs in Form from the Body of an Indian. 
TT his difference ariſeth, as we ſaid, from the different 
prevalence of Humours; and from the different pre- 
valence of Humours ariſe Phantaſies, as we ſaid upon 
the firſt ground; whence in Election and Evitation 
of external things, there is great Difference among 
them. Indians delight in ſome things, we in others; 
but to delight in ſeveral things, argueth a Reception 
of different Phantaſies from the ſame Objects. 

We differ alſo in Conflitution ; there are ſome who 
can digeſt Beef eaſier than Anchovies; ſome, upon 
drinking of Lesbian- Wine, are troubled with Choler. 
It is reported of an old Athenian Woman, T hat ſhe 
drank four Drams of Hemlock without any hurt; 
and Demophen, Alexander's Sewer, whilſt he was in 
the Sunſhine, or in a Bath, was cold; in the Shade, 
was hot. Athenagoras, the Argive, felt no Pain at 
the _ of Scorpions or Phalangies. The People 
called Phlli never take hurt by the biting of Ser- 
pents or Aſps. The Tintiritæ of Agypt take no 
hurt by Crocodiles. The Zthioprans, that live op- 
poſite to Merse, along the River Hydaſpes, eat Scor- 
pions, Snakes, and the like, without danger. Ru- 
finus of Chalcis when he drunk Hellebore never vo- 
niited, nor was purged any way by it, but digeſted 
it as ordinary Drink. Chriſermus, the Herophillian, 
if at any time he eat Pepper, was taken with the 
Paſſion of the Heart, even to hazard of his Life. In 
Soterius the Chyrurgion, the Smell of the Fiſh Silu- 
us excited Choler. Andron the Argive was ſo little 


b Aup r. Procop. Hiſt. Mir. 19. 
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ſubject to Thirſt, that when he travelled 
Defarts of Lybia he did not need Drink. 


Ceſar ſaw in the dark, Ariftotle mentions a 5 


ſian, who thought the Apparition of a Man went al. 


ways before him. Now there being fo 

fey in the Bodies of Men, (it is Ae _ 
ſtance theſe few, out of the multitude acknowledged 
by the Dogmati/ts) it is probable, that Men differ 
from one another in Soul alſo; for the Body is a king 
of Image of the Soul, as the Phyſiognomy Science 
ſheweth. But the greateſt Evidence of the infinite 
Difference of Men, as to IntelleR, is the Diſcordance 
amongſt them in Election and Evitation; rightly ex- 
preſſed by the Poets; as Pindar, 


Some joy in it. heel d Courſers ; ſame 
In living nv at home a _ 
And others on the Ocean roam. 


And the Poet. 
In ſeveral Actions, ſeveral Men delight. 
The Tragedians are full of this; as 


If all Mem what is good did ſee 
Alike, they would not diſagree. 

Alas ! that ſome Men take Delight 
In things which grieve another”s ſight. 


Since thererefore Appetition and Averſion conſiſts 
in Pleaſure and Hatred, but Pleaſure and Hatred con- 
ſiſts in Phantaſy ; and ſince the ſame things are pur- 
ſued by ſome, ſhunned by others; we may infer this 
Conſequence, That they are not alike affected by the 
ſame things, otherwiſe would all alike defire to 
ſhun them. Now if things affect differently, 
according to the diverſity of Men, there may juſtly 
be induced Suſpenſion; ſince what every Subject appear- 
eth, every one perhaps according to his particular 
Apprehenſion may expreſs; but what it is in its own 
Nature, we cannot affert. For we muſt either give 
Credit to all Men, or to ſome few ; if to All, we un- 
dertake Impoſſibilities, and admit Repugnancies; if 
to ſome Few, let them tell us, which thoſe Few are. 
The Platoniſts will fay, we muſt aſſent to Plato; 
the Epicureans, to Epicurus ; and by their confuſed 
Diſagreement, reduce us again to Suſpenſion. If 


any Man alledge, we ought to aſſent to the greater 
Number; he argues childiſhly, ſince none can over- 
run all Men, and examine what every one thinks 
beſt; and it is poſſible that in Countries unknown 

| | * 


® The Text is defeAtive ; but Franciſeus Mirandula renders it thus, Qui Tymirit® 
| +. Agtipheron Oretatus, 
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to us, what things are rare to us, are there frequent ; 
and what happens frequently to us happens there ve- 
ry ſeldom. As for Inſtance, in ſuch a Country 
there are many who receive no harm by the Biting of 
Phalangies, few who receive harm thereby. And fo 
in all other Conſtitutions : wherefore it is alſo neceſ- 
fary to induce Suſpenſion, by reaſon of the Diver- 
ſity of Men, 


CHAF AV: 
The third Common-place. 


TD Oraſmuch as Dogmati/ts are ſo ſelf-conceited as 
F to affirm, That their Judgment in things ought 
to be preferred before all others; though we know 
how abſurd this Poſtulation is, (for they are Parties 
in the Controverſy, and having firſt prejudged them- 
ſelves, if then they judge Phenomena's, even before 
they begin to judge, they ſeize on the Phenomena's 
as already judged: ) yet that, in our Diſpute, fixing 
the Diſcourſe upon one Man (that wiſe Man they 
dream of) we may arrive at Suſpenſion, let us exa- 
mine the third Common-place. 
This we derive from the Difference of the Senſes. 
That the Senſes differ from one another is manifeſt. 
Pifures ſeem to the Eye riſing and falling, but not 
ſuch to the Touch. Many eſteem Honey pleaſant to the 
Tongue, unpleaſant to the Eye; whence it is impoſſible 
to ſay, whether it is ſimply pleaſant, or unpleaſant. The 
like of Unguents, they pleaſe the Smell, diſpleaſe the 
Taſte. Euphor 
other Part of the Body: therefore, whether it be ſim- 
ply hurtful to the Body, we cannot fay. Rain- 
water is good for the Eyes, but frets the Arteries and 
Lungs; as Oil doth alſo, though it ſmooths the 
Skin, The Sea-Tortoiſe, applied to the extreme 
Parts of the Body, cauſeth Numbneſs, but laid to 
any other part makes no alteration. Thus, what 
each of theſe things is in its own Nature, we cannot 
affirm ; but how it appears to others, we may. We 
might inſtance more; but, not to inſiſt longer here- 
on than our Deſign permits, let us ſay, Every ſen- 
ſible Phænomenon ſeemeth to incur a ſeveral way in- 
to our Senſes, as an Apple ſmooth, fragrant, ſweet, 
yellow. It is therefore unmanifeſt, whether it real- 
ly hath theſe Qualities, or whether it hath but one 
Quality, which ſeemeth different, according to the 
Diverſity of the Senſes; or whether it hath many 
more Qualities, ſome of which incur not to our 
Senſes. For, that it hath but one Quality, may be 
argued from what was faid before, concerning the 
Nutriment of living Creatures, the Growth of Trees 
by Rain, the unequal Sound of the Breath in Pipes, 
and other Inſtruments. It is therefore poſſible, the 
Apple may have but one Quality, and yet be looked 
upon as different, by reaſon of the Di of the 
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Organs of Senſe, by which it is apprehended. 
Again, That it is poſlible the Apple may have more 
Qualities than appear to us, we argue thus: Let us 
ſuppoſe a Man, endued from his Birth with Touch, 
Smell, and Taſte ; but wanting Sight and Hearing, 
he will think there is nothing Viſible, nothing Audi- 
ble: So it may be, that we having Five Senſes, of 
all the Qualities of an Apple, perceive only thoſe, 
whereof ourſelves have the apprehenſive Faculty; 
yet in the mean time, it may have other Qualities, 
incident to other Organs of Senſe, which we have 
not. Therefore neither can we perceive what their 
ſenſible Operations are. 

But Nature, may ſome object, hath equally com- 
menſurated the Senſes according to the Senſibles. 
What Nature; there being ſo confuſed a Diſagree- 
ment among the Degmati/?s concerning her Eſ- 
ſence? For if any Man judge what Nature is, if. he 
be one of the Unlearned, he is, according to them, 
not worthy Credit ; if a Philoſopher, he is intereſted 
in the Difference, being one of the Parties to be 
judged, not the Judge. Now if it be nothing abſurd 
to ſay, The Apple hath all the Qualities we ſeem to 
apprehend, and more than theſe; or, on the contra- 
ry, that it hath not even thoſe which incur to our 
Senſes, it will be unmanifeſt to us how the Apple is 
qualited. The ſame of other Senſibles. And if the 
Senſes comprehend not external Objects, neither can 
the Intellect comprehend them. Thus Suſpenſion 
may be induced from external Objects. 


CHAP. AVE 
The fourth Common-place. 


HAT as well over-running in our Diſcourſe 
Senſe, as receding from Senſe, and rece- 
ding from Senſe, we may arrive at Suſpenſion, we 
come to the fourth Ground. | 
This is faid to be from Circumſtances. By meisticeic 
(Circumſtances) we underſtand Diſpoſitions; we ſay 
it conſiſts in being according 1 Nature (found ;) or 
contrary to Nature (unſound ;) in Mating or Sleeping, 
in Difference of Age, in Motion or Reft, in Hate or 
Love, in Want or Satiety, in Drunkenneſs or Thirſt, 
in Prediſpoſitions, in Courage or Fear, in Fqing or 
Grieving. According as we are ſound or unſound, 
things occur variouſly to us ; Frantick, and Divine- 
ly- inſpired Perſons think they hear Spirits, we not; 
and thoſe kind of Perſons often ſay, they ſmell Per- 
fumes of Storax or Frankincenſe, when we ſmell 
none. Again, the ſame Water poured upon any 
Part that is inflamed, ſeems ſcalding, to us Juke- 
warm: The fame Garment to thoſe that have a Hy- 
ſphagm in their Eyes, ſeems bloody, to me not: 
he ſame Honey to me is ſweet, to thoſe that are 
troubled with the _—_—_—— of the Gall, _ 
4A. 
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If any ſhall alledge, that the Admiſtion of ſome Hu- 
mours, in thoſe who are unſound, excites Phantaſies 
not conformable to their Objects; we anſwer, ſoraſ- 
much as they who are in Health have commixed 
Humours, thoſe Humours may cauſe external Objects 
(which perhaps appear to thoſe who are unſound, 
ſuch as they are indeed in themſelves) to appear to 
the healthful, ſuch as they are not in themſelves. 
For, to attribute the Power of changing Objects to 
the Humours of the one, and not to thoſe of the other, 
is vain; fince as they who are in Health, are accord- 
ing to the Nature of the healthful, but contrary to 
the Nature of the ſick; ſo they who are lick, 
are contrary to the Nature of the healthful, and ac- 
cording to the Nature of the fick : So that theſe alſo 
are to be credited, as being according to Nature. 

From Sleep and Maling ariſe alſo different Phan- 
taſies; we have not the ſame Phantaſies ſleeping, 
which we have waking; nor the ſame waking, 
which we have ſleeping ; therefore their Exiſtence is 
not ſimple, but relative. Thus in Sleep we fee 
things, which when we wake, are inexiſtent; not 
that they are inexiſtent in themſelves, for they exiſt 
in ſleep, as well as thoſe things which are ſaid to ex- 
iſt when we are awake. 

From different Ages; the ſame Air to old Men 
ſeems cold, to the youthful temperate; the ſame 
Meat to old Men heavy, to the young light. So 
the ſame Voice to ſome ſeemeth low, to others loud. 
Jn like manner are they, who differing in Age, dif- 
ferently incline to defire, or abhor things. Children 
delight in Whips and Tops; they who come to 
Man's Eſtate, prefer other things; old Men, others. 
Whence may be inferr'd, That different Phantaſies 
are derived from the ſame Object, according to the 
Difference of Ages. 

From Motion or Reft, things appear unlike; that 
which ſeems unmoved to us, while we ſtand ftill, 
when we fail we think it moves. | 

From Love or Hate; ſome abhor Swiaes Fleſh, 
which others eat with much Delight. Many that 
have deformed Miſtrefſes think them beautiful. 

From Hunger or Satiety; The fame Meat to an 
hungry Man ſeems pleaſant; to a Man that is full, 
unpleaſant. 

From Drunkenneſs and Sebriety ; Things, which 
when we are ſober we eſteem undecent; drunk, 
ſ:em not ſuch to us. 

From Pred:ſpefitions; the fame Wine to ſuch as 
have eaten Dates or Figs a little before, ſeems ſowre ; 
to ſuch as haye eaten Nuts or. Pulſe, ſweet. The 
Paraſias of a Bath warms thoſe that go in, cools 
thoſe who go out, if they have ſtay'd any while in it. 

From Courage or Fear; the ſame thing to a timo- 
rous Man ſeems dreadful, to a Valiant nothing ſo, 


See Vitruv. Architect. lib, 6. cap. 10. 
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From Sorrow and 7oy; the ſame things whi 
trouble the ſorrowful, 125 the joyful. _— 

Now there being ſo great Difference and Diſpro- 

portion of Habits, and Men being conſtituted ſome- 
times in one Habit, ſometimes in another, what eve. 
ry Object ſeems to any, perhaps it is eaſy to declare: 
but what it is, is not eaſy, ſince the Diffcrenc. bh 
indijudicable. For he that judgeth it, either is con- 
verſant in one of the forementioned Habits, or in 
none: To ſay he is in none, that is, he neither is 
well nor ſick, neither moveth nor reſteth, nor is of 
any Age, and wholly void of the 'other Habits, is 
moſt abſurd: On the other ſide, if being in any of 
theſe Habits, he judgeth Phantaſies, he is himſelf a 
Party in the Controverſy, and conſequently cannot 
be a ſincere Judge of external Objects, being inſected 
with the Habits in which he is. For he who is a- 
wake, cannot compare the Phantaſies of thoſe who 
are aſleep, with the Phantaſies of thoſe who are 
awake; nor he, who is in Health, compare the 
Phantaſies of the ſound and the fick : for we ſooner 
aſſent to ſuch things as are preſent, and move us, 
than to things not preſent. 

Moreover, the Difference of ſuch Phantaſies is in- 
dijudicable another way. He that prefers one Phan- 
taſy before another, and one Circumſtance (or Ha- 
bit) before another, either doth it without Judgment 
and Demonſtration, or upon Judgment and Demon- 
ſtration. Not without, for then he is of no Credit; 
nor with, for if he judge Phantaſies, he muſt do it 
by a Critery ; this Critery muſt be either the true or 
falſe; if falſe, neither is it to be credited ; if he fay 
it is true, he affirms it, with Demonſtration or with- 
out. If without Demonſtration, it will be uncredi- 
table; if with Demonſtration, it is abſolutely neceſla- 
ry that the Demonſtration be true, otherwiſe neither 
will that be creditable. He will therefore ſay, the 
Demonſtration alledged to prove the Judicatory cre- 
ditable, is true. W hether doth he affirm this, as 
having judged, or not j ? If not having judged, 
he is not to be credited; if as having judged, he 
muſt acknowledge he hath judged it by a Critery, 
of which Critery we ſhall require a Demonſtration, 
and then of that Demonſtration a Critery. Thus the 
Demonſtration will continually require a Critery to 
confirm it, and the Critery a Demonſtration to ihew 
it is true: Therefore the Demonſtration cannot be 
true, unleſs a true Critery precede it; nor can the 
Critery be true, unleſs the Demonſtration be firſt 
credited. Thus the Critery and the Demonſtration | 
fall into the Alternate Commen-Place, wherein both 
will be found not creditable ; for either wants Credit, 
till the other afford its Aſſiſtance to confirm it. 

If therefore we cannot prefer one Phantaſy before 

another, neither without a Demonſtration —_ 
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tery, nor with them, the Pha ntaſies which different 
Habits produce, will be indijudicable. Thus Suſpen- 
Gon is induc'd from the Nature of external Objects. 


CHAP. XVIL 
The Fifth Common-place. 


1 fifth Common-place is from Poſitions, Di- 
ances, and Places: for through any of theſe, 
the ſame things ſeem different: the ſame Walk, to 
him that is entring into it, ſeems narrow at the fur- 
ther end ; to him who is in the middle, equally 
broad. The ſame Ship, at a Diſtance, ſeems little 
and fix'd; near, great and in Motion. The fame 
Tower ſeems afar off, round ; near, ſquare. This 
for Diſtance. 

From Place; the Light of a Candle in the Sun- 
ſhine ſeems dim; in the Dark, bright: The fame 
Oar under Water, ſeems broken; above Water, 
ſtraight. An Egg in the Fowl is ſoft; in the Air, 
hard, The Lyncurium [a Stone concrete of the 
Lynx his Urine] in the Lynx is humid, in the Air, 
hard. Coral is ſoft in the Water, hard in the Air. 
A Voice ſounds diverſly through a Pipe, through a 
Flute, and in the open Air. 

From Poſition; the fame Image, laid flat, ſeems 
ſmooth, but inclining, ſeems to have Extuberances 
and Cavities; the Neck of a Pigeon, as it is vari- 
ouſly turned, ſeems to have a different Colour. 

Since then all Phenomena's are ſeen in fome Place, 
at ſome Diſſance, and in ſome Poſition, every one 
of which (as we faid) cauſeth a great Alteration in 
Phantaſies, we ſhall be hereby reduced to Suſpenſion. 
For he who would prefer one of theſe Phantaſies be- 
fore another, attempts an Impoſſibility; for if he aſ- 
ſert it of them ſimply, without Demonſtration, he 
ſhall not be credited ; if he would uſe Demonſtrati- 
on, and acknowledge that Demonſtration to be falſe, 
he confutes himſelf: If he ſay it is true, it will be re- 
quired he bring a Demonſtration to prove it true, 
and a third to prove the ſecond, becauſe that alſo 
muſt be true, and fo to infinite ; but to alledge infi- 
nite Demonſtrations will be impoſſible. Therefore 
one Phantafy cannot be preferred before another by 


Demonſtration. And if the aforefaid Phantaſies can 


neither be Judged with Demonſtration, nor without 
it, there muſt be inferred Suſpenſion ; fince what 


every thing ſeems according to this Poſition, this Di- 


ance, or in this Place, we may indeed affirm ; but 
what in itſelf it is, (for theſe Reaſons) we cannot. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
The Sixth Common- Place. 


nles ſimply, but together with ſome other; what 
this Miſtion is, as well from the external Odject, 
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— 
and from that together with which it is ſeen, it is 
perhaps poſſible to ſay, what it ſeems to us; but 
what the external Object is, purely in itſelf, we can- 
not ſay: For no external thing incurreth into our 
Senſe purely of itſelf, but with ſome other ; whence, 
as I conceive, it ſeems different to Beholders. Our 
Complexion ſeems of one Colour in warm Air, of 
another in cold; neither can we ſay what our Co- 
lour is naturally, but what it ſeemeth with theſe Cir- 
cumſtances. The ſame Voice ſeems different in a thin 
Air, and in a thick. Perfumes are of ſtronger Scent 
in a Bath, or in the warm Sun, than in the Cold; 
a Body ſurrounded with Water, is light; with Air, 

vy. 

Moreover, (ſetting aſide external Commiſtion) 
even our Eyes have in themſelves Tunicles and Hu- 
mours. Viſible Objects thereſore, becauſe we can- 
not ſee without theſe, are not perhaps perceived ex- 
actly and purely, for we perceive them with Admi- 
ſtion. Hence to thoſe who have the Jaundice, all 
things ſeem yellow ; to thoſe who have a Hypoſ- 
phagm, red. And foraſmuch as the ſame Voice 
ſeemeth different in open and ſtraight Places, from 
what it ſeems in narrow and crooked ; in calm Air, 
from what it ſeems in tempeſtuous; it is probable, 
we perceive no Voice purely, For our Ears have 
narrow oblique Holes, and are faid to be troubled and 
1 by Vapours from the Parts next the 

ead. 

Likewiſe by our Noſtrils, and the Inſtruments of 
Taſte, when Obj are preſented, we perceive 
their Smell, and Tafte, but not purely. Where- 
fore what external Objects are exactly in themſelves, 
the Senſes cannot perceive, by reaſon of Commiſti- 
ons. Neither can the Intellect, becauſe the Senſes, 
her Guides, err. Perhaps alſo the Intellect alters 
that which it receiveth from the Senſes; by inter- 
mixing ſomething of its own. For in the Parts 
wherein the Hegemonick, according to the Dogma- 
tiſts, is placed, we ſee there are certain Humours, as 
in the Brain, or the Heart, or what part ſoever they 
ſhall place it in. Thus, by this Common-place, 
ſeeing that we can determine nothing concerning the 
Nature of the external Objects, we ſuſpend, 


CHAP, XIX. 
The Seventh Common-Place. 


- 


T HE Seventh Place is, from the Quantities and 
Conſtitutions of Subjects, generally ſtiled Compo- 
ions. That we are enforced upon this ground to 
Suſpenſion concerning the Nature of things, is ma- 
nifeſt; as, the ſhaving of Goats- horn ſeems white, 
but in the Horn itſelf black; Filings of Silver ſeem 
black, but in the whole white; the Pieces of the 
Tz#narian Stone poliſh'd ſeem white, the whole ſeems 
yellow ; Sands _ ſingly feem rugged; all together 
4 Az in 
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in a heap, ſmooth ; Hellebore eaten young and dow- 
ny, ſuffocates, but at full Growth it doth not; 
Wine drunk moderately, ſtrengthens; exceſſively, 
weakens: Meat commonly ſhews a different Pow- 
er, according to the Quantity; Exceſs thereof, for 
the moſt part, oppreſſeth the Body with Crudities 
and cholerick Humours. Now as to theſe we are 
able to ſay, What the thin Parts of the Horn ſeem 
ſeparated, and what they ſeem compacted; what the 
minute Parts of Silver, and what the whole conſiſting 
of thoſe Parts; what a little Piece of the Tænarian 
Stone, and what the whole: So likewiſe in Sands, 
Hellebore, Wine, Meat, we can expreſs what they 
are relatively; but the Nature of the things them- 


ſelves we cannot, by reaſon of the Difference which 


in Compoſition. Generally, healthful things 
are hurtful, if we take too much of them ; and hurt- 
ful things hurt not, if we take but little of them, 
This is moſt evident in Medicine; a juſt Meaſure in 
their Compoſition is beneficial ; but ſometimes to 
put in ever ſo little more or leſs, is not only not be- 
neficial, but deſtructive, and often deadly. Thus 
ities and Compoſitions confound the Exiſtence 
of external Objects, whereby we are juſtly reduced 
to Suſpenſion, not being able to affirm any thing 
of the external Object. 


CHAP. XX. 
The Eighth Common-Place. 


HE Eighth Place is, From Relation ; for every 
thing having Relation to ſome other, what 
they are ſimply in their own Nature, we ſuſpend 
from affirming. (The term [75] here and elſewhere 
we uſe improperly for Seems; which is as much as to 
ſay, Every thing ſeems to have relation to ſome o- 
ther.) This is ſaid to be two ways; one is to the 
thing judging, for the External Object appear- 
eth ſuch to the Thing judging ;z the other is to the 
Things which are conſidered together with it, as 
Right to Left. 

That all things are relative, we argued before, as 
well to the thing judging ; for the A of a 
thing is what it ſeems to this Animal, to that Man, 
to ſuch a Senſe, to ſuch a Habit: As likewiſe to the 
things ſeen together with it ; for every thing appears 
by ſuch a Commiſtion, ſuch a Manner, ſuch a 
Compoſition, ſuch a Quantity, ſuch a Poſition. 

That all things are relative, may alſo be argued 
thus : Whether are different things different from Re- 
latives, or not? If not different, then they are Rela- 
tives; if different, fince every thing that differs from 
another is relative, (as implying a relation to that 


from which it differs) they are relative by Difference. 
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Again, of things, ſome, according to the Dos. 

matiſts, are Supreme Genus's ; — moſt GE: 

Species; others, Genuss and Species: But all theſe 

8 relative, therefore there is nothing that is not re- 
tive, 

Moreover they ſay, that of things, ſome are ma. 
nifeſt, ſome unmanifeſt. The manifeſt (Phenme. 
nag) ſignify the unmanifeſt ; the unmaniſeſt are fo. 
nify'd by the Phenomena's, for they hold Phenom 
na's to be the Sight of the unmanifeſt things; but the 
ſignificant and the ſignificate are Relatives, therefore 
all things are relative. 

Beſides, of things, ſome are like, ſome unlike . 
ſome are equal, others u ; but theſe are Rela 
tives, therefore all things are relative. 

Even he who faith, All things are not relatiny, 
confirmeth that they are relative: For by the Argy- 
ments wherewith he oppugns us, he ſheweth, that 
this Aﬀertion, All things are relative, hath reference 
only to us, but not to all in general. 

Thus all things being relative, what every Object 
is in its own Nature we cannot fay, but only what 
it appears in Relation: Whence it follows, that, as 
to the Nature of the things, we ſuſpend. 


CHAP. XXL. 
The Ninth Common-Place. 


TT ** 2 Ninth Place is from frequent or rare Con- 
tingence, thus deduced: Ihe Sun is certainly 
much more wonderful than a Comet ; yet becauſe 
one is ſeen every Day, the other ſeldom, the Comet 
makes us wonder ſo much, as to think ſome 
thing is portended thereby, the Sun not ſo. But if 
we Oy * Gs Sun to appear but ſeldom, 
and as ſoon as he had enlightned all things, tl 
to withdraw, and leave all in Darkneſs, Lay war 
therein find much Cauſe of wonder. Earthquakes 
trouble us far more at firſt, than when we are us d to 
them. How doth a Man admire the Sea at firſt 
View? Even corporeal Beauty ftrikes us much more 
at the firſt Sight, than after we have been accuſtomed 
and acquainted with it. Moreover, things that are 
ſcarce are eſteemed, the common not eſteemed. If 
Water were hard to be got, how much would it be 
prized above all things which we now value at ſo 
high Rates? If Gold were as common as Stones, 
who would hoard it up? Since therefore the ſame 
things are ſometimes eſteemed wonderful or precious, 
ſometimes not ſuch, according to their Scarcity or 
Commonneſs, we infer, that, How things ſeem 
according to their frequent or rare Contingences, 
we may perhaps ſay ; but ſimply, what theſe * 
na 


* This Niath place Laertius faith that Phavorinus reckons the eighth, and Sextus and FEnefidemus the tenth; and that which is the tenth, 
Sextus makes tbe eighth, Phavorinus the nincb, But in the Editions, and M SS, of Sextus, the ninth is the ſame as with Laertius; the 


tcath is with Laertias the fifth, 
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Objects are in themſelves, we cannot; and 
2 fulpend, 


CHAP. XXII. 
The Tenth Common- Place. 


HE Tenth Place chiefly concerns Morals, as 
T being drawn from Inftitutions, Cuſtoms, Laws, 
Fabulous Perſuaſions, and Daogmatick Opinions. 


any other thing, which is done by one or many ; as 
by Diogenes, or the Lacedemonians. 
Law is a Covenant written by the Magiſtrate, 
which whoſoever tranſgreſſeth is puniſhed. 
Cuſtom (4&- or ovriifeie, they differ nothing) is 
the Approbation of ſ ing by the common Con- 
ſent of many, which he who tranſgreſſeth is not pu- 
niſhed; as, it is a Law that we commit not Adul- 
tery ; a Cuſtom, that we lie not with our Wives in 
1 

— Perſuaſion is the Approbation of feigned 
Things which never were; ſuch are the Stories of 
Saturn, which yet ſome 2 true. 3 

Dogmatick Opinion is the Approbation of ſomething 
4 8 by ſome Reaſon or De- 
monſtration; as that Atoms, Homoiomeria's, Leaſt- 
parts, or the like, are the Elements of Thi 
Of theſe, we oppoſe ſometimes one of the kind 
to another of that kind; ſometimes one lind to another. 
For Example, Cu/tom to Cuſtom, thus; Some AÆthio- 
pians paint the Skins of their Children, we do not 
ſo. The Perfians think it decent to wear Garments 
ſtained like Flowers, we think it indecent. Some 
Indians lie with their Wives in publick, moſt People 
think it unſeemly. 
Law to Law, thus: Amongſt the Romans, he 
who quits his Inheritance doth not 2 his Father's 
Name; the Rhodians he is forced to quit it. 


Strangers ſhould be ſacrific'd to Diana; amongſt us, 
it is prohibited to E a Man to Death in a Temple. 
Inſtitutian to Inflitution; as, that of Diogenes to 
that of Ari/tippus ; that of the Lacedemonians to that 
of — Italians. Fabulous Perſuaf 
abulous Per, to Fabu dtn; as, 
when we ſay, god is ſometimes called Fa- 
1 and Gods; ſometimes the Ocean is ſo 
» A, 


Ocean the Sire of Gods, Thetys the Mather. 


Dogmatick Opinions, one to anather ; as when we 
ſay, Some aſſert one Element, others infinite; and 
ſome hold the Soul to be mortal, others immortal; 
ſome hold the 


1d to be governed by Providence, 
others not, ay 18 * 
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Inſtitution is the Election of a Courſe of Life, or 


At Tauris in Scythia, there was a Law, That 
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Again, we oppoſe Cſtem to ſomething of diffe- 
rent kind, as to Law; when we fay, Adultery is 
forbidden amongſt us, uſed amongſt the Maſſagetes 
as a thing indifferent; according to Eudexus the Gni- 
aan, in his firſt Book. It is prohibited amongſt us 
to lie with our Mothers; in Perſia nothing fo fre- 
quent as to marry them, The Egyptians marry 
their Siſters, which we are forbidden by Law. 

To Inflitution ; as there are very few who will lie 
with their Wives in publick ; yet Crates did fo with 
Hipparchia. Diogenes wore his upper Coat continu- 
ally; it is not our uſe to do fo. 

To Fabulous Perſuaſioms: As it is fabled, that Sa- 
turn eat his Children; but with us it is a Cuſtom to 
bring up our Children. Again, we uſe to worſhig 
the Gods, as good, not ſubject to ill; but the Poets 
W to be wounded, to envy, and the like. 

o 2 1 * is a Cuſtom with us 
to pray to for hings ; but Epicurus 
denies the Gods take any care of = Again, Ari- 

flippus thought it an indifferent thing to wear a Wo- 
man's Garment, we think it indecent. 
We oppoſe Inftitution to Law, thus: There is a 
Law, that no ſhall ſtrike a free Perſon ; yet 
Wreſtlers ſtrike one another, following the Inſtituti- 
on of their Life. Homicide is forbidden, yet Gladia- 
ters kill one another, upon the ſame ground. 
Fabulous Perſua itution; as when we 


ens to 
ſay, Fables tell us that Hercules ſerved Ompbale, ſpun, 
i ſon ; 


and did other Actions of a moſt effeminate Per 
but Hercules's Inſtitution of Life was 

To Dogmatick Opinion; as Wreſtlers addicted to 
the Purſuit of Glory, as of a good thing, chuſe a la- 
borious kind of Life; but many Philoſophers aſſert 
Glory to be an ill thing. 
We oppoſe Law to Fabulous Perſuaſion; as, The 
Poets introduce the Gods committing Adulteries, and 
the like; but, with us, the Law prohibits ſuch 


0 D ict Opinion ; as, Chry/ſippus holds it a 
thing indi t to lie with Mothers or Siſters ; the 
Law forbids it. 

We oppoſe Fabulous Perſuafions to Dogmatick O- 
mon. As, the Poets fay, Jupiter came down on 
to lie with mortal Women ; but the Dogma- 
tis think this impoſſible. Again, the Poets ſay, 
that Jupiter, through exceflive Grief for Sarpedon, 
let fall Drops of Blood upon the Earth; but it is a 
Tenet of Phi rs, that the Gods are not ſubject 
to any Paſſion. Likewiſe the Dogmatifts take away 
Hippecentaurs, inſtancing them as Examples of In- 
exiſtency. Many other Preſidents might be alledg- 
ed, but let theſe ſerve. | 
Now there being ſo great difference, (as appeareth 
alſo by this Place) what the Subject is in its own Na- 
ture, we cannot ſay ; but only what it ſcems as to 
that Inſtitution , this Law , this Cuſtom, Se. 
1 & Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, upon this ground alſo we ſuſpend concern- 
ing the Nature of external Objects. 


CHA-F., -AXHL 
The Five Common- Places. 


T HE = later Scepticks deliver Five Common- 
Places of Suſpenſion ; the firſt from Diſagree- 
ment; the ſecond reducing to Infinite; the third From 
Relation to fomething ; the fourth, Hypothetick ; the 
fitth Alternate. 

The firſt Place, from Diſagreement, is that by 
which we find an indetermined Diſagreement con- 
cerning the thing in the Practice of Life, and a- 
mongſt Philoſophers ; whence, not being able to 


prove or diſprove either fide, we are reduced to Suſ- 


nſion. 

The ſecond Place, from Infinite, conſiſteth in 
this; whatſoever is alledged in proof of the Thing 
propoſed, we ſay requireth ſomething elſe whereby 
that may be proved; and that likewiſe ſomething 
elſe, and ſo to infinite ; ſo that not having a ground 
whereon to fix our Beginning, we ſuſpend. 

The Third, from Relation: Of this Place we have 
treated already. 

The Fourth, Hypethetich, is when the Dogmatifts, 
perceiving themſelves reduc'd to infinite, begin upon 
ſome ground which they prove not, but would have 
it ſimply granted without Demonſtration. 

The Fifth, Alternate, is when that by which we 
ſhould prove a thing, requireth elf to be proved by 
that thing; then, becauſe we cannot aſſume either to 
maintain the other, we ſuſpend. 

T hat all Queſtions may be reduced to theſe Places, 
we {hew briefly thus. tfoever is propounded, 
is either ſenſible or intelligible; but which foever it 
be, there is Diſagreement concerning it. Some hold 
that Senſiblesonly are true, ſome that Intelligiblesonly; 
others, that ſome Senſibles, and ſome Intelligibles. 
Whether will they fay, the Controverſy is dijudica- 
ble, [capable of Deciſion] or indijudicable ? i indi- 
judicable, it is fit we ſuſpend; for in things indijudi- 
cably repugnant, it is not poſſible to affert : But if 
dijudicable, we ask how it fhall be judged? As a 
Senſible, (for we will firſt take that for Inſtance) 
whether by a Senfible or by an Intelligible? If by a 
Senſible, foraſmuch as we diſagree concerning Sen- 
ſibles, even that Senſible will require another for its 
Proof; which other, if it be Senfible, will require 
another, and ſo to infinite : But if a Senſible require 


to be determined by an Intelligible, foraſmuch as In- 


telligibles alſo are controverted, that (as being intel- 
gle) will require Adjudication and Proof; which 
way ſhall it be proved? If by an Intelhgible, they 
run, as before, into infinite, If by a Senſible, for- 


* Þaertivs aſcribes theſe to Agrippa. 


* 
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aſmuch as Intelligible was aſſumed ſor of 
Senſible, and a Senſible for proof of an Intelligible 
the Alternate Common-place is brought in. _ 
But if to avoid this, the Diſputant would 
ſomething as granted, without demonftratins ; 
whereby to demonſtrate the Conſequent, the A 
tical Place occurs, which is inextricable. For if he 
be creditable in Things which he requires to be 
ed and ſuppoſed, we likewiſe may be creditable. i : 
requiring their Contraries to be granted. If that be 
true which he ſuppoſeth, he renders it ſuſpicious þ 
ſuppoſing (not proving) it; if falſe, his Foundation 
is unſound, Further, if ſuch a Suppoſition conduce 
any thing to Proof, let him ſuppoſe the Thing in 
Queſtion, rather than another Thing by which he 
would prove it. If it be abſurd to ſuppoſe the thin 
controverted, it is alſo abſurd to ſuppoſe the — 
upon which we build it. That all Senſibles are R. 
latives is manifeſt, for (as ſuch) they relate to thoſe 
. 83 It is therefore evident, that what- 
oever ſenſible Thing is propoſed to us, ma 
ye _ of theſe foe Planes pans Fromg: 
kewiſe we argue concerning Intelligi 
the Controverſy be indijudicable, "Bo ſhall 4 We 
ed to ſuſpend ; if dijudicable by an Intelligible, it runs 
into Infinite; if by a Senſible, we drive them to the 
Alternate Place: For the Senſible being controverted, 
as not-capable of being judged by itſelf, becauſe of 
running into infinite, will require an Intelligible, as 
the Intelligible the Senſible. He who hereupon would 
aſſume any thing as granted, is as fooliſh on the other 
fide. Further, an Intelligible is relative, for it is 
ſuch in reference to the Intelligent; and if it were 
indeed ſuch as it is named, it would not be contro- 
verted. Thus we reduce Intelligibles alſo to theſe 
five Places. Whereupon we are neceflitated-to ſuſ- 
pend our Aﬀent upon any Propoſition. T heſe are 
the five Places introduced by the later Sceptichs, not 


to exchude the other ten, but more variouſly to refel 
the Temerity of the Degmat il. | 


* b 
CH AP. XXIV. 
The two other Common- Plates. 


T HEY likewiſe deliver two Places more of Suſ- 
penſion ; for feeing that . whatſoever is compre- 
hended, ſeems to be {or underſtood) 
either through itſelf, or through ſome other ; they ſeem 
to introduce an abſolute Inextricability of all Things. 
That nothing is comprehended #hraugh itſelf, they 
ſay, is manifeſt, from the Controverſy amongſt na- 
tural Philoſophers, concerning (I think) all Senſi- 
bles and Intelligibles : which Oontroverſy is indijudi- 
cable, (not to be determined) by reaſon that we can- 
not uſe either . a Senfible or an eee Cree 3 


aſſume 
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for, anna gg take, it will be uncreditable, as 
ing contro . 

For the ſame Reaſon they conceive that nothing 
can be comprehended through ſome other; for if that 
through which it is comprehended, will continually 
ire to be comprehended through ſome other, they 
run into the Alternate Place, or into Infinite. But if 
a Man will aſſume any thing as comprehended thro” 
(elf, by means whereof he would comprehend ſome 
other thing, to this it is repugnant, that nothing can 
be comprehended through itſelf for the Reaſons be- 
fore aliedged. But how that which is repugnant can 
be comprehended either through itſelf, or any other, 
we doubt, ſince there appeareth no Criterie of Truth 
or Comprehenſion; but without Demonſtration, 
Signs are deſtroy d, as we ſhall prove hereafter. Hi- 
therto of the Places of Suſpenſion. 


CHAP. XXV. 
The Places for Confutation of Atiologicks. 


N like manner, as we have delivered theſe Places 

of Suſpenſion, ſome have laid down others, par- 

ticularly againſt —_— (Allegations of Cauſes 

or Reaſons) becauſe the Dogmatiſts pleaſe themſelves 

exceedingly therein. Aneftdemus delivers eight Pla- 

ces, whereby he conceives all Dogmatick A tiology 

may be refelled, as defective. 

The Firſt, for that the kind of Etiology, which 
is converſant in Things not apparent, hath not an 
acknowledged Proof from apparent Things. 

The Second, for that there are many great Reaſons 
to induce an Inclination, and but one alledged. 

The Third, for that of Things done orderly, Rea- 

ſons are given that ſhew no Order. 

The Fourth, for that taking Phenomena's as they 

are, they think they comprehend I hings not appa- 

rent, as they are likewiſe ; for Things not apparent 

are perhaps effected the ſame way as Phænomena 's, 
perhaps ſome other peculiar way. 

The Fifth, for that all (very nigh) give Reaſons, 
according to their own particular ſuppoſed Grounds, 
not according to the general and univerſally received 
ways of Diſputation. 

The Sixth, for that they often take for granted 
ſuch Things as are eafily comprehenſible ; but omit 
their Contraries, tho? equally probable. 

The Seventh, for that they alledge Reaſons not 
only repugnant to Phenomena's, but even to their 
own Suppoſitions. 

The Eighth, for that the Things which appear, 
and thoſe which are controverted, being equally du- 
dious, 7 would prove their Opinion concerning 
doubtful Things, by Things as doubtful. 

He addeth, that it is poſſible, in Ztiologicks 


What Axioms are, ſee in the Doctrine of the Sooicks, 
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ſome may err by other Places dependent upon 


But perhaps, the five Places of Suſpenſion are ſuſ- 


ficient againſt Atiologicks. For a Man muſt either 


alledge a Reaſon which agreeth with all Sets of Phi- 

loſophy, and with Scepticiſm, and with Phænomena's, 

or not: But to alledge ſuch a Reaſon is impoſlible, 

for all Pheanomena's and Non-apparents diſagree ; and 

diſagreeing, it will be required that a Cauſe or Rea- 

ſon thereof be given. Now if he alledge a Phenome- 

non for Reaſon of a Phanemenon, or a Not- apparent 

for Reaſon of a Not- apparent, he runs into Infinite. 

If he prove one kind by the other, he incurs the Al- 

ternate Place. If he make a ſtand any where, or 

ſay, that the Cauſe (or Reaſon) is ſuch, as that it 
conſiſts with the thing by him alledged, he falleth 
into the Place of Relation, taking away that which 

is according to the proper Nature of the Thing ; or 

if he aſſume ſomething by way of Suppoſition, we 
ſhall diſallow it. Thus alſo may the Temerity of 
the Dogmati/ts in Ætiology be confuted. 


C H AP. XXVI. 
The Phraſes of the Scepticks. 


F. as in uſing theſe Places of Suſpenſion, 
we expreſs ourſelves by ſome particular Phraſes, 
which declare the ſceptical Affection, and our own 
Paſſion, as, Not more, Not to be defined, and the 
like, it follows, that we treat of theſe. | 

Let us begin with this, Not more, for which ſome» 
times we ſay, Nothing more; not uſing (as ſome 
conceive) xot more in particular ions; and no- 
thing more, in the general; but both promiſcuouſly. 
We therefore will treat of them both under one. It 
is an imperfet Expreſſion, as when we ſay H 
we imply 33s Tan; and when Aareia, we imply 
FA&TH4 e's; ſo when we ſay, Net more, it is as 
much as to ſay, Not more this than that, upwards 
nor downwards. There are ſome Scepticks, who 
for the Interrogation h uſe 7, Which more, this or 
that? taking , caſually, as if they ſhould ſay, a 7, 
Why more this than that? Interrogations are com- 
monly uſed for ® Axioms; as, 


To what Man is the IVife of Jove unkncwn ? 


And Axioms for Interrogations, as, I would know 
where Dion dwells? and, 1 demand for what Cauſe 
a Poet is admir'd ?® Menander uſeth N for de ; as 

II 30 £26 19776 mower. 4 
This Phraſe, Not more this than that, declareth 
likewiſe our Affection, by which we are brought, by 
reaſon of the Equivalence of contrary things, to- 
d ds · lia; we mean Equivalence, in that which ap- 
peareth probable to us. Contraries are thoſe which 
generally 
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generally oppugn one another; *AppeJie is an incli- 
ning to neither. Now this Phraſe, Not more, tho' 
it ſeem to imply Aſſent or Denial, we uſe not that 
manner, bat indifferently and improperly, either by 
way of queſtion, or for I know not to which of theſe I 
ſhould aſſent, and to which [ ſhould not aſſent. But 
being requir'd to declare what ſeemeth to us, we uſe 
the Phraſe by which we declare it indifferently. 
Know likewiſe, that when we ſay, Not more, we 
aſſert not that the Doubt is true, but only expreſs 
what appeareth to us. | 

The next is Aphaſia ; Phaſis is taken two ways, 
generally and particularly : generally for any Speech, 
declaring Aſſertion or Denial, as, It is Day, It is not 
Day : particularly, for Aſſertion only; in which 
Acception, the Negatives are not called pdcers. A- 
phaſia therefore is a Renunciation of Phaſis, in the 
general Signification, which comprehends both Affir- 
mation and Negation. It is that Affection by which 
we neither aſſert a thing, nor deny it. We aſſume 
Apbaſia, not becauſe the Nature of things is ſuch, as 
neceſſarily move it; but declaring, that at preſent 
we are thus affected, as to theſe or thoſe Queſtions. 
Always remember, that we neither aſſert nor deny 
any thing unapparent, but yield to thoſe which move 
us pathetically, and neceſſarily compel us to aflent. 

Theſe Phraſes, . d Tz, KEG x} 5x Edam, 
Sd x i UN), Perhaps, and Not perhaps, 
we uſe for, Perhaps it is, Perhaps it is nat. Thus, 
for brevity, we take, Not perhaps, for, Perhaps it is 
not, Here again we conteſt not about Words, nor 
enquire What they natu ſignify, but take them 
indifferently. Theſe Phraſes declare an Apbaſia; 
for he who faith, Perhaps it is, implies its contrary 
to be as probable, becauſe he aſſents not that this is. 
The ſame of the reſt. 

'Emize, 1 ſuſpend, we take for, I cannot ſay whe- 
ther I ought to believe or disbelieve the thing propoſed, 
declaring, 'T hat the things ſeem equal to us, as to 
Belief and Unbelief; whether they are equal in them- 
ſelves, we aſſert not, but ſpeak of the Phenomenon, 
as it incurs into our Senſe. Em, Suſpenſion, is ſo 
called, , 5% iv F \drorar, from the Mind's be- 
mg held in Suſpenſe, betwixt aſſerting and denying, 
through Equivalence of the thing queſtion d. The 
ſame we ſay concerning 

Oo d, I determine nothing; deidem, we con- 
ceive to be, not ſimply to ſpeak a thing, but to pro- 
nounce an unmaniſeſt thing with Aſſent. Thus per- 
haps the Sceptick will be found to determine nothing, 
not ſo much as this, I determine nothing. For it is 
not a dogmatical Opinion, (that is, an Aſſent to 
ſomething not manifeſt) but a Phraſe declaring our 
Affection. When therefore the Sceptick faith, I de- 
termine nothing, he meaneth, 1 am ſo affected at the 
preſent, as not degmatically to aſſert or deny any of the 
things controverted, This he faith, as expreſſing how 
they appear to him, not pronouncing it enunciatively 


ui h Perſuaſion. 


Avexsia is a Paſſion of the Mi I 
a is a Paſſion ind, whe 
ther aſſert nor deny things —— 
ed, that is, not manifeſt. When therefore the $. 
tick ſaith, All are undefinable, he taketh are for +4 
pear ſo to him; he faith All, not Beings, but th. 
not manifeſt, controverted by the Dogmati/ts, Inde. 
finable, that is, Net to be preferred before their Ca. 
traries, or common Repugnants, by Belief or Di«belief 
And as he who faith, Ambulo, implieth, Ego ons, 
lo; fo he who faith, All things are indefinite, i mpli- 
eth, as to us, or, as it ſeemeth to me. The Mean. 
ing therefore is this, All things controverted by the 
Dogmatiſts appear ſo to me, as that I think non of 
them more worthy Belief than its contrary. 

TT he ſame is our Meaning when we fay, 4!! are 
incomprehenſible ; we take [all] in the ſame Senſe 
and imply [to me; ] as if we ſhould fay, Al things 
controverted among the Dogmatiſts ſeem to me incom- 
prehenſible. We affirm not, they are incomprehen- 
ſible in their own Nature, but declare our own Af- 
ſection, that we conceive we underſtand them n 
by reaſon of the Equivalence of Contraries. 

Likewiſe the Phraſe, d π, mane, and d wmaeu- 
cd, declares our own Affection; by which the 
Sceptick, for the preſent, neither aſſerts nor denies 
any of the things not manifeſt that are in Controver- 
ſy. This is evident from what hath been ſaid upon 
the other Phraſes. 

When we ſay, To every Speech an equal Speech is 
oppoſite, we mean, to every Speech that we have 
examined. Speech, we take not ſimply, but for that 
Which aſſerteth ſomething dogmatically, that is, of 
a thing not manifeſt, not only by Premiſes and 
Concluſion, but any other way. Equal, we take 
not ſimply, but as to Belief and Disbelief. I pe- 
fite, we take generally for is repugnant, implying, 
as 1 think, When therefore we ſay, To every Speech 
there is an equal Speech oppoſite ; the Meaning is, To 
every Speech that I have examined, which aſſertetb any 
thing dogmatically, there ſeemeth to me to be oppoſite 
another Speech, aſſerting * dogmatically, equal to 
it for Belief or Disbelief. Thus this Expreflion is 
not dogmatical, but the Signification of an human 
Affection, which is that which appeareth to the Per- 
ſon affected. Some there are who pronounce it thus, 
To every Speech, to oppoſe an equal Speech ; laying this 
down as a Precept, I hat to every Speech dogmati- 
cally aſſerting any thing, we ſhould oppoſe the Speech 
which dogmatically aſlerteth its contrary. T hus, 
addreſſing their Words to the Sceptict, they uſe the 
Infinitive for the Imperative, To oppoſe, for, Let us 
oppoſe. They advis'd the Sceptick not to be deceived 
ty the Dogmatifts, nor to give over his Inquiſition; 
for the Indiſturbance which Conceive accompa- 
nies thoſe who ſuſpend their Aſſent in every thing, 
as we ſaid before. 

It is not neceſſary to alledge more of theſe Phra- 
ſes ; even of theſe alledged fome might bare te 
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ſpared ; but take it for a'Rule, In all the Sceptical 
Phraſes, we affirm not that the Phraſes themſelves are 
true; for we ſay, that ſome may be taken away by 
others, and are circumſcribed by thoſe very things 
of which they are ſpoken ; as purgative Medicines 
expel not only Humours, but, together with the 
Humours, themſelves out of the Body. Moreover, 
we ſay that we uſe them not, as properly ſignifying 
the thing to which they are applied, but indifferently, 
or (if they will fo call it) improperly ; for it becomes 
not the Sceptick to conteſt about Words. This we 
may the better do, in that the Words are ſaid not to 
ſignify any thing purely in themſelves, but relatively, 
and therefore as well in reference to the Scepticks, 
Furthermore, it muſt be remember'd, that we pro- 
nounce them not generally of all things, but of the 
not manifeſt, and thoſe which are dogmatically con- 
troverted, The Phenomenon (that which appeareth 
to us) we declare; but of the Nature of the external 
Object, we affirm nothing. By what hath been 
faid, I conceive, that all iſms brought againſt 
the Sceptical Phraſes may be reſolved. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
I berein Scepticiſm differs e Philoſophical 
Seats which are mot i on 8, ein it 
differs from the Philoſophy of Heraclitus, 


Aving declared the Signification of Scepticiſm, 
H its Parts, its G its Exd, its Plac of 
its Phraſes, and its Character; it follow- 
that we explicate briefly, wherein it differs from 
thoſe Sefts which ſeem moſt like it, that by this means 
we may the better underſtand it. 

We will begin with the Philoſophy of Heraclitzs. 
That this differs from our - Inſtitution, is evident; 
for Heraclitus aſſerteth dogmatically concerning ma- 
ny things not manifeſt, which (as I ſaid before) we 
do not. But foraſmuch as the Followers of Euęſi- 
demus (aid, the Sceptick Inſtitution is the Way to the 
Heraclitian Philoſophy ; becauſe that Cantraries ap- 
ear in the ſame thing, is precedent to Contraries are 


in the ſame thing : But the Scepticks ſay, Contraries 
appear in the ſame thing; and the Heraclitians go on 
farther, affirming, Contraries are in the ſame thing : 


we anſwer, That Contraries appear in the fame 
thing, is not a Doctrine of the Scepticks, but a thing 
evident by Senſe, not to the Sceptichs only, but to all 
other Philoſophers and Men ; as none dare deny, but 


Honey to the Sound is ſweet; to ſuch as have the 
Overflowi 


aclitians begin from the common Prenotion of 
we do alſo, and perhaps other Sets; 
Wherefore if they had taken this Sentence, There are 

raries i thing, as from this Saying, Al! 
are incompr 


or from, / determine nothing, or 
: 2 Chap. 7- 
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ſome other of that kind, perhaps they might collect 
rightly what they ſay ; but ſince they have ſome 
Principles incident not only to us, but to other Phi- 
loſophers, and even to the Courſe of Life itſelf, why 
ſhould any fay our Inſtitution is preparative to the 
Philoſophy of Heraclitus, more than to any other 
Sect, or to the Courſe of Life itſelf, ſeeing all of us 
uſe theſe in common ? Neither know I whether the 
Sceptical Inſtitution divert not from the Philoſophy of 
Heraclitus, rather than conduce to it; ſince the 
Sceptick reprehends, as temerarious, all that Heracli- 
tus aſſerted dogmatically, contradicting his Conflagra- 
t:on, contradicting alſo his Tenent, t there are 
Centraries in the ſame thing; and to every Doctrine 
of Heraclitus, (deriding the Temerity of the Dogma- 
ti/ts) he faith, I comprehend not, I determine not, (as 
before) which oppugns the Hceraclitians, But it is 
abſurd to ſay, 'That an Inſtitution, which oppugns 
another, is the Way preparative to the Diſcipline it 
oppugns. Therefore it is abſurd to ſay, That the 
Sceptical Inſtitution is the Way to the Heraclitian 

Philoſophy. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Philoſophy of 


JN the like manner, the Philoſophy of Demecritus 
is faid to be all one with Sceptici/m, in that it 
ſeems to uſe the ſame Matter ; for from the Appear- 
ance of Honey, to ſome ſweet, ro ſome bitter, De- 
mocritus argued, that in itſelf it is neither ſweet nor 
bitter, and uſed to ſay, Not more, a Scep- 
tick Phraſe. But this Phraſe, Not more, is taken by 
the Scepticks, and by the Demecritians, after a diffe- 
rent manner. The Demoecritians ſignify by it, that 
neither is; but we, that we know not ber both of 
the Phaznomena's are, or whether neither is : Herein 
we diſſent from them. But far greater is the Diffe- 
rence in that Demecritus faith, Atoms and Vacuum 
truly are ; that herein he differs from us, ( h he 
begin with the Inequality and Diſagreement of Phæ- 


nomena's) I vonceive it needleſs to prove. 


CHAP. XXIX. | 
Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Cyrenaick Sec. 


OME affirm the Cyrenaickt Sect to be the fame 
with Scepticiſm, ſoraſmuch as it holds, that the 
= them only are comprehended. Never- 

it is different from Sceptictſm ; for it holds 
Pleaſure, and a light Motion of the Fab, to be the 
we, Indiſturbance, to which the End they 
propoſe is contrary. For whether Pleaſure be preſent 
or abſent, he who afferts it to be the End is diſturb- 
ed, as we faid ® before, Beſides, we ſuſpend only 
4 B from 
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ſrom aſſerting any thing concerning external Ob- 
jects; but the Cyrenaicks affirm they are of an incom- 
Pr Nature. of 


CHAP. XXX. 
Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Inſlitution of 
Protagoras. 
Pans will have Man to be awymwy απαπνντ 


tres, the Meaſure of all things ; of Beings, as 
they are ; of not Beings, as they are not. By weTesr, 


he means the Criterie ; by zenuamwr, Texſuamy, of 


Things; which is as much as to ſay, Man is the Cri- 
terie of all things ; of Beings, as they are; of not Be- 
ings, as they are not, Hereupon he aſſerts the Phæ- 
noamena's to be particular to every one, and thus 
brings in the relative Common-place, whereby he 
ſeems to have Community with the Pyrrhomans ; but 
he differs from them, as we ſhall eaſily find in expli- 
cating his Opinion. He faith, Matter is fluid, and 
being in perpetual Fluxion, Appoſitions are made mſtead 
of Sulſtraftions, and the Senſes are tranſmutated and 
changed, according to the ſeveral Ages and Conſtituti- 
ens of the Body. He faith alſo, The Reaſons (or 
Powers) of all Phznomena's are ſuljected in Matter; 
fo that Matter, in itſelf, is all things which it appears 
unto all. But Men at different times perceive things 
different, by reaſon of their different Habits : He 
whoſe Conſtitution 1s Lot of the things which are in 
Matter, perceiveth thoſe which are capable of appear- 
ing to ſuch Perſons ; they who are otherwiſe diſpoſed, 


perceive the things which are capable of fo 
Perſms of a contrary Conſtitution. The ſame Reaſon 


there is in the Difference of Ages, in Sleeping and Wa- 
king, and in all kinds of Habits. Man therefore, 
according to him, is the Criterie of things that Are; 
for all things which appear to Men, Are ; thoſe which 
appear not to any Man, Are not. Thus, we ſee, he 
dogmatically aſſerted, That Matter is fluid, and that 
the Reaſons of all Phænomena's are ſubjected in it; 
wherein we, as being things not manifeſt, ſuſpend 
cur Aſſent. | 


CH AP. XXXI. 


Iherean Scepticiſm differs from the Academick Phi- 
[ ofephy . 


OME hold the Academic Philoſophy to be the 

ſame with Scepticiſm; let us therefore examine it. 
It is faid, there were no more than three Academies ; 
One, the moſt ancient, inſtituted by Plato ; the Se- 
cond, and middle Academy, by Arceſilaus, Diſciple 
of Peleman; the Third, and new Academy, by Car- 
neades and Clitomachus, There are who reckon a 
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tories Ccncerning the Gods, Laert, in Tenopb. 
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Fourth, inſtituted bile and Char mid: 

alſo a Fifth, by 4 We will nid 
moſt ancient. Some hold Plato to be Dogmatick 
others 1 (dubitative; ) others, j « 


- . in ſ 
things, Dogmatick ; in ſome, Aporematick, For in 
his Gymnaſtick Diſcourſes, where Sacratet is intro- 


ict, we 
not need to meddle with them ; for they oben 


ledge that he diſſents from us. he be. pure- 
ly Sceptick, we diſcourſe at large in our Hypommema- 
ta; we ſhall now only examine it briefly, according 
to Permedotus and Ane/rdemus, (for they chiefly un- 
dertook this Task) who fay, that Plato, when he 
aſſerted concerning [dea's, or that there is Providence 
or that Life joined with Virtue is ta be preferred befor; 
Life jeined with Vice: If he affent to i as exiſtent, 
he averreth dogmatically ; if he affent as to the more 
probable, he differs from the Sceptick Character, in 
preferring one before the other, as to Belief and Di 
__ as 1. qr from what hath been faid al- 
ready. Nor though he pronounce things ſceptical 
in = - ymnaſticks, is he therefore a 2 
0 erteth any one thing dogmatically, or 
ferreth any Phantaſy — another, for Belief or 
Disbelief of a thing not manifeſt, followeth the Dę- 
matick Character, as Timon ſheweth, ſpeaking of 
. : For (having often commended him, 
infomuch that he writes his $:/k in his Perſon) he 
maketh him to complain, and ſay, 


I wiſh my Soul were ſubtle, and her Eye 

So ſharp, as might ® both Sides at once deſcry. 

Loft in the doubtful Way, I long have ffraid; 
Even though (grown old) I had with Care qſay d 
Every Opinion, ſearch'd all Theory : 

For unto which could I my Mind apply ? 

All into one Reſolve ; and this One ever 

Drawn into One like Nature doth perſevere. 


Whence he alſo calls him twee, and not abſo- 
lutely a we, vord of Pride, thus; | 


” Xenophanes, not wholly free from Pride, 
The Fiftions of old Homer did deride ; 

And fram'd a God, * whoſe Figure doth diſſent 
From Men; equal each way; intelligent. 


He calls him bee, as being not quite dS ; 
and 'Owexmmy — ſor that he reproached 
and blamed the * fabulous way of Hamer. Now 

Tenopbanes 


IM. S. E-,; perhaps Heer. Laertius faith, He beld that Cod FEY 


pherick Ferm, nothing life to Men. This ſeems to be meant aTar93;@70;, to the Figure refer 00 arayra, ſuck is a Globe. 
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Xenophanes aſſerted, beſides Prænotiaus (as others al- 
ſo) that the Univerſe is one, and that Cad 1s of the 
ſame Nature with all things; that He is Spherical, Im- 
paſſible, Immutable, and Rational : Whence it is eaſy 
to ſhew that Aenophanes differs from us. Moreover, 
from what we faid, it is manifeſt that Plato, though 
of ſome things he doubt, yet becauſe in others he aſ- 
ſerts, concerning the Eflence of things not maniſeſt, 
and of things not manifeſt, preferreth ſome before 
others, is no Sceptick. . 

Thoſe of the new Academy, though they fay all 
things are incomprehenſible, differ from the Scepticks 
perhaps in ſaying, that all things are incomprehenſi- 
ble; for they aſſert this, but the Sceptick admits it 
poſſible that they may be comprehended. But more ap- 
parently they differ from us in the Dijudication of 
Good and Evil. For the Academicks ſay, that 
ſomething is Good and Ill, not after our manner, 
but as being perſuaded, it is more probable, that 
what they call Good is Good, than the _—_ 
Whereas we ſay not that any thing is Good or III, 
as thinking what we fay is probable z but without 
Opinion, we follow the ordinary Courſe of Life, or 
otherwiſe we ſhould do nothing. Moreover we hold 


Phantaſies to be equal, as to Belief and Disbelief ; but 
they, that ſome are Credible, others Incredible. The 


Credible alſo ſubdivide ints many Kinds ; ſome 
they hold to Credible only; ſome to be 
Credible and Circumcurrent ; ſome to be Credible 


and Circumcurrent, and Undiftrafted ; as, a Rope 


lying looſe in a dark Room, a Man receives a Cre- 
dible Phantaſy from it, and runs away; another con- 
ſidering it more exactly, and weighing the Circum- 
ſtances, as that it moves not, that it is of ſuch Co- 
lour, and the like, to him it appears a Rope, accord- 
ing to Credible and Circumcurrent Phantaſy. Undi- 
ſtracted P is after this manner. It is report - 
ed, that Hereules brought Alceſlis back from the In- 
ſri after her Death, and ſhew'd ber to Admetus. He 
receiv'd a true and Circumcurrent Phantaſy of Alcetis ; 
but remembring ſke was dead, his Phantaſy was di- 
ſtrated from Aſſent, and inclined to Disbelief. Now 
the new Aeademicks, before Phantaſy, which is ſim- 
ply Credible, prefer that which is Credible and Cir- 
cumcurrent ; and before both, that which is Credible, 
and Circumcurrent, and Undiftrafted. For though 
both Academicks and Scepticks fay they believe ſome 
things; yet herein is a manifeſt Di between 
their Philoſophies : To believe, is taken ſeveral ways; 
ſometimes for not to reift, as a Boy is faid to believe 
his Maſter ; ſometimes for aſenting to another, with 
an earneſt reſalute Deſire of the thing; as a Prodi 
believes him, who him to live ſum - 
Now Carneades and Clitamachus the word Be- 
— c_ as with 5 lination, we 
ielding, without Propenſity to any thing; 
terein alſo we differ from them. n 
We differ likewiſe from the new Academy, as to 
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what belongs to the End They uſe in the Courſe of 
Life what is Credible, we following Laws, Cuſtome, 
and natural Aﬀections, live without engaging our 
Opinion. We might add more Inftances of the 
Difference between us, if it were not too large for 
our Deſign. 

But Arceſilaus, Inſtitutor and Preſident of the 
middle Academy, ſeems to me to participate ſo much 
of the Pyrrhonian Reaſons, as that his Inftitution and 
ours is almoſt the ſame. For neither is he found to 
aſſert concerning the Exiſtence or Inexiſtence of any 
thing, neither doth he prefer one thing before ano- 
ther for Belief or Disbelief; but in all things he 
ſuſpends, holding Suſpenſon to be the End; which, 
as we ſaid, brings us to [ndifturbance. He likewiſe 
holds parti Suſpenſions to be good, particular 
Aſſertions to be Hl. But if we may believe what is 
related of him, they ſay, at firſt Sight he appears a 
Pyrrhoman, but was indeed a Dogmati/t ; and that 
making trial, by Doubts, of his Diſciples, whether 
they were capable of Plats's Doctrine, he was thought 
to be Aperetick, but that to his more ingenious 
Friends he taught the Doctrine of Plato: Whence 
Ariſta of him; 

ap. behind, Plato before, 
nd in the middle, Diodore. 

For, though a Platonich, he uſed the Dialectick of 
Diodorus. 

Plato faith, As to (the Stoical Criterie) comprehen- 


things are incomprehenſible ; as to the 
Natures of 2 things themſelves, comprehenſible. An- 
tiochus transferr'd the Storch Sect into the Acatemick - 
whence it was faid of him, That he taught the Stoicſ 
Doctrine in the Academy; for he ſhewed, that the 
Steical Tenents were in Plato. Hereby it appears, 
the Sceptick Inftitution is different from the fourth 
and fifth Academy. | 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Whether Empirical Medicine be the ſame with Scep- 
| ſcilm. 


TOME hold Empirical Medicine to be the ſame 

with the Sceptict Phileſophy ; but we muſt know 
(notwithſtanding it holds, that things not manifeſt 
are incomprehenſible) it is not the ſame with Scepri- 
ciſm, neither is this Sect fit for a Sceptict, who, in 
my Opinion, ought rather to purſue that which is 
called Methodick ; which alone, of all the Sets of 
Medicine, ſeems to behave itſelf not temerariouſly im 
things not manifeſt; nor arrogantly to determine 
whether are comprehenſible or incomprehenſi- 
ble; but following Pbænomena s, it takes from them 
what ſeemeth profitable, _—_— to the Courſe of 
the Scepticks., For, as we ſaid before, the common 
Life of a Sceptick — ſour Parts, converſant 
4B 2 in 
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in the In/irution of Nature, in the Impulfion of Paſ- manner by the Methodicks, 
Kae, hes ee of Lever and Often wack Impulſion of our Paſſions, n 
in the Tradition of Arts. As a Scqptici therefore, by agreeable to Nature, as-thoſe which are not. Here. 
the Impulſio t from Thirſt to in indeed theſe two Inſtitutions agree, both difa.; 

r | 
dick Phyſician is guided by the Paffions to that whi ceptick, en nothing, I comprehend nothing ; 
Is — — Conſtriction of the Pores to Re- Methodick, xonims, nen, and the — Te 


Opination, ſor 


of the Pores to Conſtriction, as when ſweating im- , to thoſe which 
ſeem convenient, as I ſhewed in Thirſt and Hunger. 
That the things contrary to Nature lead him to thoſe The Methodicks therefore are nearer ally'd to the 
that are agreeable to Nature, is manifeſt even from Scepticks than any other Medicinal Sect, as appears 
by comparing them. Thus having diſcourſed of 
thoſe, which are of neareſt to the Scep- 
tick Inſtitution, we conclude the general Part of 
Scepticiſm, and the firſt Book of our Summary. 


8 


[ 


of DIALECTICK. 


— —— ——————_ * * 
— — 


The SECOND BOOK. 


| 


CHAP. I. 
Whether a Sceptick can examine and difpute againſt Aſſertions. 
AVING. undertaken an 


„ examine every 

they call Philoſophy. But firſt let us anſwer them 
wro cry, A Sceptick is not capable to examine ar com- 
prebend Dogmatick Aſſertions. They argue thus: 4 


Sceptick either comprehends Aſſertions, or not; if be orders orld 
comprehend them, how can he doubt of that, which by leaſure is a Good; Doth he 
his own Confeſſion he comprehends ? If he doth not com- he, in fay- 
prehend them, he cannot diſcourſe that which he Stack Do- 


comprehends not. For, as he who s not (for Ex- & | 
ample) what is m 3 MD ds, or, a Theorem any thing againſt it. The ſame may be objected 
by two Topicks, is net able to ſay any thing of them : thoſe of all other Secta, when they offer to diſpute 
Se, he who knows not the particular Aſſertion of the againſt Opinions, which they conceive beterodox ; 
Dogmatiſts, cannot diſpute againft that, of which he ſo as none of them can diſpute againſt another, up- 
knows anothing ; therefore a ick cannot examine 
er * gainſt the Aſſertions of Dogmatiſts. 

ho argue thus: Let them fay in what Senſe 
they ufe the word [comprehend] whether ſimply, for ed, if it be gran | 
4% under land without affirming ought concerning the thing, which is not thus-comprebended. For who- 
Beings of the things whereon we PF; or not only ſoever aſſerts dogmatically concerning a not cer- 
to underſtand, but to grant the being of thoſe things. tai i i 4 
If they ſay, To comprehend, is by Diſcourſe to aſſent to 
comprehenſive Phantaſy, foraſmuch as comprehenſive 
Phantaſy proceeds from a thing that hath Being, im- 


prehended 


if by 


or diſputing, be 


according to the Eng 


ſore he com 


e :6if; and by dome ARt incident to it; or 
wing ns : 4 Ennklation jon. If through i 
J fa incident to it a thing not manifeſt be com- 


„it cannot be faid to be not manifeſt, but 
to all, granted and not controvert- 


concerning things not manifeſt. So that this 
— e Flouriſ will be taken away, and, 
Epbectict Philoſophy come in of 
| 7. three ways, Commonly, Properly, 
| 1 for every Mea e eke %, 


ſitĩon, 
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nds the thi 


propoſed ? For Inquiſi- 
after which 


| properly, for every artificial Meafure of 
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and accommodate our Diſcourſe to that. 

| C HAP. IL 
From whence the Inquiftion againſt Dogmatifts ſhould 


Be- "THE Stoicks and ome others ſay, The Parts of 


are three, Logick, Phyfick, Ethick ; 
they begin with the Logick, teaching that firſt (yet 
there is no little Controverſy, which of them they 
ſhould begin withal.) Theſe we ſhall follow, with- 
out engaging our Opinion. And becauſe the Aſſer- 
tions in theſe three Parts require Judgment and a 
Criterie, and the Diſcourſe concerning the Criterie 
Me we will begin with 
the logical Part; and firſt of the Criterie. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Criterie. 
Hereas they call a Criterie, that whereby Eſſence 
and Exiſtence (as they ſay) are judged ; as alſo, 
that wherein we acquieſce in the, Courſe of Life: Our 


purpoſe now is to diſcourſe of that call, 
Te Criterie of Truth; for of Criterie in the other 
Senſe, we di formerly : in the firſt Book, 


The Criterie of which we now diſcourſe is taken 


t Naturals alſo are called Criteries, &s, 


of a thing not manifeſt ; in which 


is, 
Criterie; and of this alſo there are three Kinds; in 


which, by which, according to which; as, in which, 


the Man; by which, the Senſe, or the Intellect; ac- 


' cording to which, the Application of the Phantaſy ; 
according to which a Man attempts to judge by one 
of the ſore- named. This it was 
| ay down, ſor underſtanding the 
' ſion. It remains we confute thoſe, who unadviſed- 

ly affirm they comprehend the Criterie of Truth; 


rſt to 


Salzes of the Que- 


CHAP. 1V. 
FA Whether there be any Cruzerie of Truth, 


NF thoſe who have diſcourſed concerning the Cri- 
OJ tric, fome hold, that it is, as the Stoicks and 


others ; 
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others; ſome, that there is none, as (among the 
reſt) Xeniades of Corinth, and Xenophanes of Colo- 
en, who faith, 
in euery thing Opinian's fram'd. 
But we ſuſpend, whether there be, or be not. 
This Controverſy they muſt hold to be either di- 
judicable, (that is, determinable) or indijudicable, 
(indeterminable.) If indijudicable, they grant, we 
ought to ſuſpend in it; if dijudicable, let them fay 
whereby it ſhall be judged, when as we have not à 
Criterie acknowledged by all, neither know we 
whether there in be one, but enquire. g 
Moreover, to judge this Controverſy of the Cri- 
terie, it is requiſite we have a Criterie acknowledg- 
ed, by which we may judge it; and to have a Cri- 
terie acknowledged, it is neceſſary, that the Contro- 
verſy concerning the Criterie be firſt judged. The 
| Diſpute thus incurring the alternate Common-place, it 
cannot be reſolved whether there be a Criterie or no. 
For we grant them not a Criterie by ſuppoſition ; 
and if they judge a Criterie by a Criterie, force them 
£0 go on into infinite. EAN 
Again, Demonſtration requiring a Criterie de- 
monſtrated, and the Criterie a Demonſtration diju- 
dicated, they fall into the alternate Common-place. 
This we conceive ſufficient to confute the Confi- 
dence of the Dogmatiſts, in what they aſſert concer- 
ning a Criterie. It is not from the purpoſe to inſiſt 
longer hereon, and to ſhew ſeveral other ways, 
whereby they may be confuted ; but we ſhall not 
mention all their particular Opinions herein, (for it 
cannot be exprefſed, how much they differ among 
themſelves concerning it ; and this would put us out 
of the right Method in our Diſpute.) Becauſe there- 
fore the Criterie after which we enquire ſeems three- 
fold, in which, by which, according to which, we 
ſhall examine every one of theſe apart, and ſhew its 
Incomprehenſibility. 
moſt methodical and perfect. We will begin with 
that in which, for the reſt ſeem in ſome manner 
dubious by reaſon of it. 


CWHADP. VL. 
Of the Criterie, In which. 


No Man, (in my opinion) by what the Dog - 
matiſts ſay, is not only not to be comprehend- 
ed, but not to be underſtood; for we hear Sacrates 
(in Plats) plainly confeſſing, he Inotus not whether 
he is a Man or ſome other thing. And when they 
would declare the Notion of Man, they firſt diſagree 
among themſelves, next they ſpeak fooliſhly ; for 
Democritus faith, Man it that which we all know; 
by which we cannot know what Man is ; for we 


E or d wot 
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Thus our Diſcourſe will be 


kn Dog, and accordi — * 
ow a Dog, to this, a Dog ſhould 
be a Man; ſome Men we A Ley 
this Notion there will be no Man at all; for if & be 
neceſſary that a Man be known by all, there 
_ known ＋ 1 and y : 
no Man at all. That we fay not this iſti 
gd wi Pon, mer 
r t nothing really exiſts but At 
Vacuum, which (he faith) fury _ 4 1 
but in all compounded things; by theſe we cannot 
derſtand the Property of Man; for they 
mon to all, but there is in theſe nothing 
wading DR Send oy oy ena 
we ma Om 
gerte him . = 25 
picurus ſaith, that Man is a lind 

animate Being : Now, wat this, . 
is only ſuch a kind of Being, as is ſhewn, (by him, 
who thus deſcribes him) that Perſon who is not ſuch 
as is thus ſhewn, is not a Man: and if a Man (in 
deſcribing Man after this manner) ſhew a Woman, 
the Man himſelf will not be a Man; or if a Woman 
ſhew a Man, the Woman will not be of Mankind. 
The ſame we may argue from the Difference- of 
Circumſtances mention'd in the fourth Common- 
place of Suſpenſion, gn. 

Others ſay, a Man is an Animal, rational, mar. 
tal, capable of Underſtanding am Science : Now tav- 


un- 
are com- 
elſe within 


. ing ſhewn in the fi Common-place of Suſpenſion, 


that no Animal is irrational, but that all are capa- 


Science, 


himſelf lay down this Poſition as certain, but diſ- 
as he uſeth, according to the moſt proba- 


ut though we ſhould grant, that Man may be 
underſtood, we ſhall nevertheleſs find that he cannot 
be comprehended. For we conſiſt of Soul and Bo- 
dy, but neither Soul nor Body (perhaps) can be com- 
pre- b 


* So Plats diſtinguiſheth often, eſpecially in Time», where he at large explained 7; vi & july aku, clue, 5 , & 11 2 
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„ therefore not Man. That the Body is 


chende, appears from this; the Accidents 
72 Ain from the thing to which they 
are Accidents 3 now when Colour, or the like, pre- 
ſents itſelf to us, the Accidents of the Body are pre- 
ſented to us, but not the Body itſelf. A Body, 
they ſay, bath three Dimenſions ; we muſt there- 
fore, to comprehend the Body, comprehend the 
Length, Breadth, and Depth ; but if this did pre- 
ent itſelf to us, we might diſcern Silver that is gilt: 
Therefore the cannot be comprehended. 
Beſides this, a Man fhall be found to be inco 
henſible, becauſe his Soul is incomprehenſible. I hat 
his Soul is incomprehenſible, is maniſeſt, thus. Of 
thoſe who have difcourſed concerning the Soul, (to 
omit the great undetermined Conteſt amongſt them) 
ſome faid that there is no Soul, as the Followers of 
Dicearchus the Meſſenian; others, that there is; 
others ſuſpended, This Controverſy therefore, if the 
Dogmatiſts acknowledge to be indijudicable, they 
grant the Incompr ility of the Soul; if diju- 
dicable, let them fay, by what they judge and deter- 
mine it. By Senſe cannot, for they hold the 
Soul to be intelligible ; if by Intellect, we object, the 
Intellect is the moſt unmanifeſt thing in the Soul; as 
they ſhew, who agree in the Exiſtence of the Soul, 
but diſagree concerning her Intellect. If therefore 
they would comprehend the Soul, and determine the 


Controverſy concerning her Intellet, they 
would determine that which is in 4 


by that which is more in Controverſy, which is 
ſurd. Therefore neither by Intelle& can the Que- 
tion concerning the Soul be judged and determined, 
therefore by nothing; therefore it is incomprebenſi- 
ble, and conſequently Man cannot be comprehend- 
ed. 


But tho' we ſhould grant, that Man may be com- 
2 yet perhaps it cannot be proved, that 
hings ſhould be judged (and determined) by him. 
For he who faith, that Things ſhould be by 
Man, faith it either without ion or W 
Demonſtration. Not with Demonſtration, for De- 
monſtration ought to be true and adjudged ; but, we 
knowing none, who by the Conſent of all, is able 
to judge the Demonſtration, (for the Criterie in which 
i; in queſtion) we are not able to judge the Demon- 
ſtration, and tly cannot demonſtrate the 
Criterie in which, the Subject of our Diſcourſe. If 
it be laid, that Things may be judged by Man with- 
out Demonſtration, it will be increditable, becauſe 
we have not any thing whereby to aſcertain, that 
the Criterie in zohich is Man. From what ſhall it 
be judged, that the Cxiterie in which is Man? For 
if they fay it without Judgment and Determination, 
it will not be admitted; if as determined by Man, 
the Queſtion is begged; if, as by any other Crea- 
ture, how can any ſuch be allow'd, to determine 
that Man is the Criterie? If without Determination, 
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it is of no credit ; if with Determination, that Criterie 
muſt again be judged by ſome other, to be capable of 
determining; if by itſelf, the Abſurdity continues, 
for the Thing in queſtion is determin'd by the Thing 
in queſtion, If by Man, the alternate Common-place 
comes in, If of any other beſides theſe, we ſhall a- 
gain require a Criterie in which, and fo to infinite. 

herefore, we cannot ſay, Things are to be deter- 
mined by Man. 

But if it be granted, that Man ought to determine 
Things; yet ſeeing there is fo great Diſſention a- 
mongſt Men, the Dogmatiſts muſt agree among 
themſelves, what one Man they ought to follow, be- 
fore they impoſe it upon us, Otherwiſe, if, 


As long as Streams ſhall flaw, and tall Trees bloom, 


are like to diſagree upon this, why do reſs 
ov earneſtly to * to any one Perſon? of ſay 
they, we muſt believe a wiſe Man ; we ſhall ask, 
What kind of wiſe Man, whether an Epicureen, or 
a Stoick, or a Cynick? They cannot agree which. 
If any require us to Iay down this Queſtion concern- 
ing the wiſe Man, and ſimply to believe him who is 
wiſer than all others; firſt, they will herein alſo diſ- 
agree, who is wiſer than the reſt; and, tho' they 
could agree in ſome one Perſon, acknowledging him 
wiſer than all that are, or ever were, yet neither 
will he be worthy to be credited ; for there being a 
great, and, almoſt infinite Intenſion and Remiſſion, 
as to Wiſdom, we ſay, it is poſſible, there may be 
another wiſer than this Man, whom they hold to be 
wiſer than all that either are or were. As therefore 
they require of us to give credit to him, that is ſaid 
wy Boos than all that are, or ever were, in reſpect 
of his Wiſdom ; ſo, if one comes after him wiſer 
than he, this laſt is to be believed before him ; and 
whilſt this ſecond lives, we may hope for another 
wiſer than he; after whom, another; and ſo to in- 
finite, Now whether theſe will agree with one ano- 
ther, no Man knows. So that tho? it were granted, 
that there is one Man wiſer than all that are, or ever 
were; yet becauſe we cannot affirm, there ſhall ne- 
ver be any one wiſer than he, (for that is uncertain,) 
we ought always to expect the Judgment of that fu- 
ture wiſeſt Perſon, and not aſſent to him who is wi- 
ſeſt at preſent. 

But tho' we ſhould grant, that there is not, was 
not, nor ever ſhall be, any Perſon wiſer than him 
whom they ſuppoſe, yet neither is it convenient to be- 
lieve him; for wiſe Perſons affect moſt (in the Con- 
ſtruction of Things) to maintain Paradoxes, making 
the unſound ſeem ſound and true. When therefore 
the ſagacious Perſon ſays any thing, we cannot tell 
whether he ſpeaks it according to the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf, or alledgeth a Falfity as if it were a 
Truth; perſuading us to believe it, he being wiſer 
than all Men, and therefore we not able to N 

i 
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dict him. Thus oug 


judging Things rightly, becauſe we may imagine, 


the Things which he faith are not true, but repre- 
ſented as ſuch, by the extraordinary Advantage he 
hath over us in Sagacity, For theſe Reaſons, we 
ought not, in the 9 of Things, to believe 
him, who ſeemeth the moſt ſagacious of all Men. 

If any ſhall ſay, we ought to believe the 
ment of many. e anſwer, That to do fo is fool- 
iſh; for firſt, Truth perhaps is rare, and therefore 
one may be wiſer than many. Again, every Cri- 
terie hath more Adverſaries thoſe who agree in 
defence thereof. For all thoſe who maintain any other 
Criterie whatſoever, oppoſe them who agree in the 
Defence of one, and are therefore of much greater 
Number than the others. Beſides, they who agree 
either are in diſſerent Affections, or in one. In dif- 
ferent they are not, at leaſt as to this, for then they 
would not agree in it, If in one, ſecing that he who 
affirmeth any thing, different from this which they 
agree in, hath one Affection, and all they who agree 
in it have but one; as to the Affections which we 
follow, there is no Advan in the Number : 
Wherefore we ought not to follow many rather than 
one. As alſo, becauſe the Difference of Judgment, 


as to their Multitude, is incomprehenſible, as we t 


ſhewed from the fourth Common-place of Suſpenſion ; 
for there are infinite Men, if we conſider them fing- 
ly, neither are we able to examine the Jud of 
all, and ſo to ſay what the greater part holds, what 
the feweſt. It is therefore in this reſpeR abſurd alſo, 
to prefer ſome Judges before others, becauſe of their 
Number. And if the Judgment of all in general is 
not to be followed, neither ſhall we find any at all by 
whom Things may be j „ tho' we ſhould grant 
never ſo much otherwiſe. herefore by all this, the 
Criterie in which all Things are judged appears to be 
incomprehenſible ; and the other Criteries being cir- 
cumſeribed by this, (for each of them is either a part, 
or a Paſſion, or an Action of Man) it followeth, we 
need not perhaps ſpeak of them, = having here dif- 
courſed of them already, But leſt we ſhould ſeem to 
decline the Confutation of every one in particular, 


firſt of the Criterie called, By which. 


we will ſay — over and above of them; and 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Criterie, By which. 


REAT, almoſt infinite, is the Difagreement 
amongſt the Dogmatiſts concerning this; but 
we, obſerving our firſt Method, ſhall only ſay; For- 
aſmuch as, according to them, Man is the Criterie 
in which Things are judged, but he hath nothing by 
which he can judge (as they all agree) beſides Senſe 


Reading NY ph ins 


es. Whereas { 
that the 2 of 4. 75 are vain, 22 
none of thoſe 'T hings which we think 


Agree- ceive, are ſubjected to them.) Others, Od ary 


Things by which the Senſes think they are moved, are 


ſubjefted to them. Others, that ſome of them ar: ſub- 


jected to the Senſes, athers nat. We kno 
which of theſe we ſhould aſſent, for we cannot a. 
termine the Controverſy, neither by Senſe, (for the 
Queſtion is, whether that be vai 


But let us the Senſes to be 
will found to be nothing the leſs uncredi- 
Senſes are contrarily moved by Externals, 


1 
i 


ſeeing « 
onſtration ought to de de- 
queſtion. For this Reaſon, be 


he cannot have, for the Reaſons alled | 


- 
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ſometimes to be round, ſometimes ſquare ; the Tafte if we could find an Intelle& more fagacious, than 
8 the ſame Meats upon Repletion ſowre, in any ever had, or have been; yet, (foraſmuch as it is 
pleaſant; the Hearing perceiveth the ſame uncertain whether there will not be one more ſagaci- 
Voice in the Night loud, in the Day low ; the Smell, ous than it) we ought not to follow it. And though 
what moſt Men declare to be ſtinking, in Tanners we ſhould ſuppoſe an Intelk& more ſagacious, than 
| y denies it ; the ſame Touch when we en- any ſhall ever be hereafter, yet ought we not to fol- 
tera Bath is warmed by the Paraſtas, when we come low him who judgeth by it, left alledging ſome falic 
out cooled by it. Wherefore ſeeing the Senſes of Reaſon, he perſuade us, by the Acuteneſs of his 
ſuch as are well, diſagree amongſt themſelves, and Wit, that it is true. Therefore neither doth Intelle& 
their Diſagreement is indeterminable, (for we have 1 judge things. 
not any thing univerſally acknowledged, whereby t jud 
they may be determined) the Doubt muſt neceſſari- both, which likewiſe is impoflible ; for the Senſes are 
y be inſolvable. Many other Things might be al- fo far from guiding the Latelle to Comprehenſion, 
kedg'd out of the Common-places of Suſpenſion. that they contradict one another. Honey ſeems 
Thus perhaps it is not true, that Senſe alone can ſweet to ſome, bitter to others; Demecritus held, it 
julge of external Objects. 1s neither fweet nor bitter; Heraclitus, that it is both: 
us now come to Intellect. "Tis the fame in other Senſes, and other Senſibles. 


Moreover, . 


muſt ſay, That they 
Things either 


exiſt : 
will they determine this Controverſy? Not by Intel- the and all * Iles, 
Edt, (for that were to beg the Queſtion) nor by any 
other; for ſay, there is no other (according to 


the Hypotheſis which the Things may be judged. 


f to. be fall the ill be : 
nr retorted:) 


judgeth Senſes and IntelleQs by 
Intellects by Intelle& ; or Sen- 


equently incur the Di 
” If Senſes by Senſe, and In- 


k 
be able to ſay, This Intellect is to 
that, or that not to 


for Yu 
equally controverted with it. It 
"it they j Intellects by 

alternate Com- 


= 


is the ſame in 


b Read here nnd after, Harare, © Betwixt zpncils & 7157, there is a Breach and Deſect, in the M. S. of Mr. Caſauben and Sir 
Herr Sevi; which the printed Edition not taking notice of, confounds the Senſe. 
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ſame kind, nor both kinds by one kind, nor recipro- 
cally one kind by the other kind ; nor can we prefer 
Intelle& before Intellect, or Senſe before Senſe; it 
follows, That we have not any thing whereby to 
j For if we cannot judge by all Senſes and In- 


— nor know by which we ought to judge, and 


by which not to judge, we ſhall not have any thing 
Coe, ge things. Wherefore there is no 
riterie by which. 


CHAP, VII. 
Of the Criterie, According to which. 


LE? us next examine the Criterie according to 
which Things are judged. In the firſt place we 
may hold that Phantaſy is unconceivable ; for they 
ſay Phantaſy is an Impreſſion in the Hegemonick part 
the Soul. Seeing therefore that the Soul and the 
egemonick is a Spirit, or fomething more ſubtle 
than Spirit, as they themſelves hold ; no Man can 
conceive that there is in himſelf an Impreſſion, 
either by Extuberance and on, as we 
ſee in Scales ; or by the invented Hete- 
ræotick; for he could retain in ſo many 
Theorems, as make up an Art, becauſe by ſuccred- 
Heteræoſes, the would be defaced. 
ut tho' there were ſuch a thing as Phantaſy, yet 
would it be incomprehenſible, for it is a Paffion of 
the Hegemonick ; the Hegemonick, as we fhew'd, 
is not comprehended ; therefore neither can we com- 
its Affection. 

Moreover, tho' we ſhould grant that Phantaſy is 
comprehended, yet Things cannot be judged accord- 
ing to it; for it doth not. ( ſay they) apply itfelf to 
Externals, and conceive Phantaſies in itſelf, but by 
the Senſes. Now the Senſes comprehend not the 
external Objects, but their Aﬀections only: For 


Honey, and my being ſweetly affected, are not all 


one thing; neither is Wormwood the ſame with 
my being bitterly affected; they differ. But if the 
Alcon differ from the external Object, the Phan- 
taſy will not be of the external Object, but of ſome 
other thing different from it. Therefore if the In- 
tellect judge according to the Phantaſy, it will judge 
amiſs, and not according to the Object; whence it 
is abſurd to ſay, external Objects are judicated ac- 


cording to the tafy. 
„ that the Soul comprehends 


Neither can it be faid 
ſenſible Objects by ſenſible Affections, becauſe the Af- 
fections of the Senſes are like their external Objects; 
for how can the Intellect know whether the Aſſecti 
ons of the Senſes are like the ſenſible Objects, when 
as itſelf meddles not with external Objects, neither 
do the Senſes declare the Natures of them to her, but 
only their own Affections, as we argued in the- Cam- 
mon-places of Suſpenſion ? For as he who knows nat 
Sacrates, if he look upon his Picture knows not whe- 


things according to the Phantaſy. 
But let us grant that the 


Judge 

will they 

to judge all other Phantafies? 
— — 

hantaſies, and another to j 

I but it is impoſſible to omg 
finite; therefore it is impoſſible to find 
taſies ought to be uſed as Criteries, what not. Since 
therefore, which way ſoever we grant that things 
-ought to be j according to Phantaſies, the Ar- 
will be retorted, whether by all, or by ſome 


CHAP, VII 


H ſhould way of Suppoſition 
ee en Ping, Fe wil 


be uſeleſs and vain, if we prove, (even out of what 
the Dogmatifts themſelves fay) that Truth is not, 
neither can it be. We'ſhew it thus: True is ſaid to 
differ from Truth three Ways ; by Eſſence, by Canfti- 
tation, by Power. By Eſſence; for True is incorpereal, 
(as being an Axiom and a Dicible) but Truth is a Be- 
dy, as being the enunciative Science of all true things ; 
hut Science is the Hm ſuch a manner, ©; 
the Fiſt is the Hand after ſuch a manner, but the He. 

gemonich 
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generic i; a Body, for (according to them) it is a If fomethingbe both true and falſe, every thing in 
Hir. particular will be both true and falſe; whence it will 
By Cenflitution; for True is ſomething as, F follow, that nothing is in its own Nature true ; for 
E bat Truth conſiſts of the of many IR nens ang cannot by any 
ig.. means be 
oy er ; for Truth adhereth to Science; True If ſomething be neither true nor falſe, they con- 
lth not abſoletely ; whence they ſay that Truth can feſs, that all things in particular being faid to be nei- 
he in @ wiſe Perſon, but True in @ wicked; fir a ther true nor are not true, and therefore it is 
wicked Man may ſpeak ſomething that is true. Thus not manifeſt to us whether this be true. 
the i | | Moreover, either things manifeſt only are true, 
But we continuing our firſt Deſign, will diſcourſe or only Things not manifeſt ; or of true Things, 
only concerning True: For Truth, which is ſaid to ſome are manifeſt, others not manifeſt : But neither 
be the Science of the Knowledge of Things True, is in- of theſe, as ſhall be proved; therefore- nothing is 
cluded therein. Again, foraſmuch as of Arguments, True. If only Things manifeſt are true, they muſt 
ſome are general, by which we take away the Sub- fay that all the manifeſt are true, or ſome only; if 
fance of True; others particular, whereby we ſhew all, the Argument will be retorted, ſaying it is ma- 
that Truth is neither in nor in a Dicible, wißt, that nothing is True; if „ none can ſay, 
nor in the Motion of the Intellect, we conceive it without Dijudication, this is True, that falſe. If 
i the General. For, as when he uſe a Criterie, he muſt grant it to be either ma- 
t nifeſt or unmanifeſt ; not unmanifeſt, for the mani- 


Whether Trae be femething in Nature. 


concerning Truth (ſome that 
Tree is ing, others that it is not) the 


For he who faith, 


impoſſible to demonſtrate Infrnites, 

poffible to know whether Trae be ſomething. - 
in, this ſomething, which hold to be the 

all things, is either true 

falſe, or both a | 
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unmaniſeſt, is forc'd to run into in- 
by a maniſeſt, either aſſuming a ma- 
into the of _ or 
unmaniſeſt, into the alternate. It is 
402 ' therefore 
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therefore Talſe to ſay, that of the True ſome are ma- 
nifeſt, others not manifeſt. 

Now if neither the manifeſt only are true, nor on- 
4. unmaniſeſt, nor ſome of the manifeſt, and 

of the unmanifeſt, then nothing is True; and 
if nothing be True, the Criterie conducing to the 
Judgment of Truth, would be uſeleſs and vain, tho' 
we ſhouid grant it had a Being. Now if we muſt 
ſuſpend concerning this Queſtion, whether True be 
ſomething, it will follow, that who ſay, Dia- 
leftick is the Science of Things True, Falſe, and 
Neuter, ſpeak raſhly ; fince the Criterie of Truth 
appears to be undeterminable ; neither can we affirm 
any thing, either concerning thoſe Things which 
ſeem evident, as the Dogmatiſts call them, or con- 
cerning the unmanifeſt ; for ſince the latter, (as the 
Dogmatiſts conceive) are comprehended by the for- 
mer, if we are inforced to ſuſpend concerning the 
— 12s how dare we aſſert concerning the Unma- 
nifeſt ? 

But we ſhall (over and above) alledge our Argu- 
ments againſt particular Things; and foraſmuch as 
theſe ſeem to be by Sign, and Demon- 

firation, we ſhall ſhew that we ought to ſuſpend our 

Aſſent concerning Sign and Demonſtration. We 

—_— with Sign, for Demonſtration is a Species 
gn. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Sign. 

F Things (according to the Dogmatiſts) | 
0 manifeſt, others unmaniſeſt. Of the unmanife 
ſome are abſolutely unmaniſeſt, others ifeſt for 
a Time, others unmaniſeſt by Nature. Manifeft they 
hold to be thoſe things which of themſelves come into our 
Knowledge, as, it is Day. Abſolutely unmanifeſt, 
thoſe which come not within the Reach of our Compre- 
as, that the Number of the Stars is even. Un- 

manifeſt for a time, thoſe which are manifeſt in their 
own Nature, but by reaſon of ſome external Circum- 
ftances, they are for a time not manifeſt te us, as the 
City of Athens is to me at this preſent. Unmanife/t 
by Nature, are thoſe which have a Nature not ſubject 
to be manifeſt to us, as Pores ; for theſe never appear to 
us of themſelves, but are comprehended from ſome others, 
as by Sweat or. the like. Manifeſt things, ſay they, 
require not a Sign, ( for they are comprehended of them- 
ſelves) ; neither thoſe which are abſolutely unmani ft, 
for they are no way to be comprebended; but the unma- 
niſeſl for a Time, and the unmanifeſt by Nature, are 


niſef for a Time, by the Hyponmeſtich, 4 admoniti ve) 
1 

tive.) Of Signs therefore, ſome are according to them, 
H ict, others Endifttick., A Hyponmneſtick 


M. S. CGN 


comprehended by Signs, yet not by the ſame; the unma- 
unmaniſeſ by Nature, by the Endiftick (indica- 


| „ 
Sign, they call that which being obſerved to be together 
with a Significate, evident, as ſoon as ever the Sign 
evidently incurreth to our Senſe, the the Significate 
pear not, yet it cauſeth us to remember that which uw 
concomitant to it, tbe at preſent not evident, as Smole 
and Fire. | 

An Endictict Sign (ſay they) is that which i; nt 
obſerved together with an evident * Significate, but of 
ita apy oye gt ay itution ſigntfieth that whereof 
it is a Sign; ons of the Body are $; 
the Soul, kame pe ggg 

Hereupon they define Sign thus, Sign is a demon- 


Atrative Axiom, antecedent in a ſound Connex, detefiivg 


of that which follocuetb. 

Of theſe two kinds of Signs we oppoſe not both, 
but only the Endictick, as ſeeming to be forged by 
the Dogmatiſts; the H ick is creditable in 
the Courſe of Life; for whoſoever ſees Smoke 


but oppo 
matiſts. 


CHAP. XI. 
Whether there be any Endidtick Sign. 
ign therefore, by what the Dogmatifts ſpeak of 
AMT — A The Stocks, * 
bereupon, to ſhew 


c fund Connex is that which begi 
<« true, and endeth in falſe; for a 
cc ginneth from true.and endeth in true; as if it is Day, 
<« it is Light; rn and endeth 
in falſe, as, if the 


«© Wings: Or, it beginneth from 
« in falſe; Fa, xe the 
« it 


<< the 


Part XII. 
jo Words, She hath conceived, are declared by 
2 oe be hack Mille.” Thus they. 

Now we firſt ſay, That it is uncertain whether 
there be 2 Dicible: For ſeeing that of the Dogma- 
tifts, the Eprcureans ſay, there is no Dicible; the 
Licks, that there is; when the Storcks fay, that a 
Dicible is ſomething, either uſe Aſſertion only, 


ju ion alſo, If ion only, the Epi- 
curzans will oppoſe it with the Aſſertion, 
that a Dictble is If by Demonſtration, 


foraſmuch as Demonſtration conſiſts of dicible Axi- 
oms, nothing that conſiſts of Dicibles can be aſſumed 
to prove that a Dicible is ſomething. For he who al- 
lows not a Dicible to be, How will he grant a Col- 
con of Dicibles to be? Thus, whoſoever ſhall en- 
44 ̃ —— prove that 
is a Dicible, goes about to prove a thing con- 
— by a thing controverted. . If therefore 
neither ſimply, nor by Demonſtration, it cannot be 
proved that there is a Dicible, it is not manifeſt that 
there is a Dicible, and conſequently 'that there is an 
Axiom ; for, 2 — , 
Yet, though wa Suppoſition, we ſhould 
— Dicible; — be 
found notwithſtanding to be inexiftent, which con- 
fiſts of Dicibles not coexiftent with one another. As 
for Example in theſe, Fit is Day, it is Light; when 
I fay, it is Day, I have not yet ſaid it ir Light; and 
when I ſay it is Light, I bad before faid that it i: 
Daz. If therefore whatſoever is compounded of any 
thing cannot exiſt unleſs its. Parts coexiſt with one a- 
nother, but the Parts whereof an Axiom is com- 


— — 
B or, P i i is a 
ſeund Connex which — — _ 7 
29 /puting ) this, If it 
7 5, A But Diodarus /aith, T hat begin- 
ning from true it neither could nar cam nd in faiſe, ac- 
carding to whom that Connexion ſeemeth to be falſe ; 
for it being Day, and 1 being" filent, it will begin in 
2 But this is a true ene. If the 
; of 
Things are indivifible, beginning alſe 
— — 
in true, the Elements of Things are indtuiſibie. But 
they who intradute Synarteſis, ſay, That is 4 
Connex, when that which is contrary to that which ends 
in it, is contrary to that -which is antecedent in it, ac- 


the Antecedent 3 according to m this, If it be Day 
it is Day; and every i connex'd Axiom per- 
bas will be falſe, for a Thing cannot contain itſelf. 
Thus this Controverſy ſeems indeterminable z for nei- 
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l, in ſuch 


Things are net indivifible, the Elements of 
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ther ſhall we be creditable, if we prefer any of the 
fore-mentioned Propoſitions without Demonſtration, 
nor with Demonſtration ; for the Demonſtration 
ſeemeth then to be ſound, when its Conclufion fol- 
loweth the Conjunction of its Sumptions or Premiſes, 
as the the. Antecedent. As thus; If ir 
is Day it is Light; but it is Day, therefore it is 
Light. But if we demand how the Conſequence of 
the t to the Antecedent ſhall be judged, 
they incur the Alternate Common-place; for to de- 
monſtrate the Dijudication of the Connex, the Con- 
cluſion as we ſaid muſt follow the Sumptions of the 
Demonſtration. Again, that this may be credited, 
the Connex and the Con ought to be deter- 
mined, . which is abſurd. Therefore a ſound Con- 
nex is i ſible. 
Likewiſe the Antecedent is undeterminable. For 
the Antecedent, (ſay they, ) is that which goeth fore- 
a Connex as boginneth from true and end- 
eth in true. Now if it be a Sign detective of the 
either the Conſequent is maniſeſt or un- 
maniſeſt; if maniſeſt, it needs no detective, for it 
will be together with the other ; nei- 
ther is it a Signi and therefore this is not its 
Sign; if unmaniſeſt, foraſmuch as there is an unde- 
ined Controverſy concerning Things not mani- 
which of them is true, which falſe, and whe- 
of them be true, it will be unmanifeſt whe- 
Connex ſpeak true; whence it followeth, 
is alſo unmaniſeſt, whether the Antecedent 
—— — — EY 
But beſides this, I hough there be a Significate to 
ign, yet it cannot be detective of the Conſequent, 
for this Reaſon, becauſe it is to- 
gether with it: For Relatives are comprehended to- 
3 as Right cannot be 


before 
ight in relation to Left, not on the 
contrary Right without Left. The like in all other 


Relatives; ſo it is impoſſible that the Sign 


gather that a Sign is 
they fay that it is Relative, and 

to which it is Relative; 

bat nary Are ot Broder ent rh 
Significate; it muſt. ily be to- 
gether with the Signi as Right with Leſt, Up- 
wards with Downwards, and the like : But if it be 
detective of the Significate, it is that it be 
comprehended before it, that, being firſt known, it 
may bring us to the Notion of the Thing which is 
known by it; butit isi to· underſtand a Thing 
which cannot be known but by the Fore knowledge 
of another thing which cannot be known before it. 
Therefore it is impoſſible to underſtand any thing which 
is not only relative to, but detective allo of, _ 

* 


others that there is none; now he who faith that 
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which it is relative : But a Sign, ſay „ is both parent; but this alſo incurs the ſame Difficulties. 
relative to, and detective of = har Ano therefore the Significates of apparent Signs will be 
it is impoſſible to underſtand the Sign. we faid, not requiring any thing to figni 

Moreover, it was a Controverſy before our Time, and wilt not 
ſome affirming, that there is an Endictick Sign, 


there is an Endiftick Sign, either affirmeth it bare- 
ly without Demonſtration, or with Demonſtration. 
f with bare Affirmation, he will not be creditable ; 
if he would demonſtrate it, he begs the Queſtion. 
For the Genus of Demonſtration being Sign, when 
we queſtion whether there be Sign, we queſtion whe- 
ther there is Demonſtration; as, If we queſtion whe- 
ther there be an Animal, we queſtion whether there 
be a Man, for Man is an Animal ; but to demon- 
ſtrate a thing controverted by a thing controverted, 
or by itſelf, is abſurd ; therefore it cannot be demon- i 
{trated that there is a Sign. And if it can neither 
be affirmed ſimply nor demonſtratively, it is ĩimpoſ— 
ſible to frame a comprehenſive Enunciation of it. 
Now if Sign be not exactly comprehended, neither 
can it be faid to be ſignificant of any thing, it not 
being acknowledged itſelf; therefore there will be no 
Sign, Whence, according to this Argument, Sign 
is unexiſtent and unintelligi | | 
Again, Signs either are apparent only, or unap- 
only, or ſome apparent, others unapparent; 
t none of theſe is true, therefore there is no Sign. 
That Signs are not unapparent, is ſhewn thus. W hat 
is unapparent is not manifeſted by itſelf, according to 
the Dogmatiſts, but occurreth to us through ſome 
other ; a Sign therefore if it be unapparent will re- 
quire another Sign, which alſo wilt be | 
(for according to the propoſed Hypotheſis, no Sign is 
apparent) and that another, and fo to infinite : But 
it is impoſſible to take infinite Signs, therefore it is 
impoſſible to comprehend a Sign, it being unapparent. 
For which Reaſon it will be inexiſtent, not capable 
to ſignify any thing, as to be a Sign, becauſe it can- 
not be comprehended. On the contrary, If all Signs 
are apparent, foraſmuch as the Sign is relative to the 
Significate, and Relatives are comprehended together 
with one another, the Significate being comprehend- 
ed with- the Apparent, will be alſo appa- 
rent. For as Right and Left incurring to us together, 
apparent than Left, or 


and detective of, the 
exiſtent, as 


cate : But if the Signifacate be apparent, it is not a 
Significate, as not needing any to ſignify and detect 
it. Whence taking away Right, we take away Left 
alfo ; ſo taking away the Significate, -the Sign cannot 
exiſt. Thus the Sign will be ſound to be incxiftent, 
if we ſay that Signs only are apparent. It remains, 
we ſay, that of Signs ſome are apparent, ſome unap- 
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* ich, from b i 
. that, which, true Sumptions, inſerreth a 


Again, of true Reaſons, ſome are ¶ Apodeiffich) 
tc demonſtrative, r De- 
« monſtrative are thoſe, which, from things mani- 
<« feſt, collect ſomething not manifeſt ; not demon- 
5 ſtrative are thoſe which are not ſo; as this reaſon, 
<< If it be Day, it is Light; but it is Day, therefore 
de it is Light, is not demonftrative ; for its Conclu- 
<* fion, it is Light, is manifeſt. But this, if Sweat 
« pierce the Skin, there are Pores intelli- 
« gihle ; but pierceth through the Skin, 
4 therefore there are Pores intelligible, is de- 
© anonſ{trative; for its Conclufion, therefore there 
4 are Pores intelligible, is unmanifeſt. 

* Again, of thoſe which collect ſomething un- 
66 iſeſt, ſame bring us by the Su 
* Concluſion induQtively 


« tions, detefieth = thing unmanifeſt, Hur clear 
« will it ſeem by this that falloweth: Reaſon (or Ar- 
« eument) is that which conſiſts of Sumptions and a 


of 
THe 57 


« Sumptions of the „and concluding in 
* thereof, is ſound; as the inſtanced 
* is coucluſiue, becauſe to cis Complication 
© of its Sumptions, it is Day; and if it is Day, it 
* s Light; iti „it Li in this 
< nex, if it ia Dey and if it i Day, it is Light. 
Not concluſive.arc thoſe, which are not after this 
manner. Dre of 

* Of the concluſive, ſome are true, others not 
« true: True, when not only the Connex, as to 
Complication of the Sumptions and the Tnference, 
eee 
lat which is a icati z 15 
* true, which is the Antecedent, and the Connex. 
A true Complication is tnt which hath all. true, 
* a, It is Day; and, if it is Day, it is Light. Not 
** true, is, when they ane not:thus ; forithis Reaſon, 
© it. & Night, its 


1 . . 


2 daik.; but & in mt D 1 whilſt we ae 
** Complicate is falſe, it md Night, and if it is Sumption nor ; ; 
it is dak; — Falſity, for ita while we ate ahe ſecond, the firſt ia no 
* falſe Complicate whatſoever containeth in itſelf a longer exiſtent, and Inference exiſts not yet ; 
* Falfity, Whence they fay, A true Reaſon is . 
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therefore the Reaſon itſelf ſeemeth not to exiſt. 

Beſides, A conclu/ive Reaſon is incomprehenſible ; 
for, if it be judged from the Conſequence of the Con- 
nex, but the Conſequence of the Connex be undeter- 
minably controverted, and perhaps is incomprehenſi - 
ble, (as we ſhewed in our Diſcourſe concerning a 


Sign;) concluſive Reaſon will alſo be incompreben- 


ſible. 
Moreover the Diale&icks ſay, that A not 


© cluſive Reaſon is made, either by Incoherence, or - 
ce by Deſect, or by being in an ill Figure, or by 
© Redundance. By Incoherence, when the Sump- - 


tc tions have no Coherence with one another, nor 
« with the Inference; as, If it is Day, it is Light; 
but Corn is ſold in the Market, therefore Dion 
„ walks. 


« By Redundance ; when there is found fome re ciati 
0 . 


t Sumption ſuperfluous to Collection of the 


« Reaſon; as, If it is Day, it is light; but it is 


„ Day, and Dion walks, therefore it is light. 

« By ing in an ill Figure ; for theſe are as they 
call them Syllogiſms. * Fit is Day, it is light; but 
&« it is Day, therefore it is light; And, If it is not 
« light, it 1s not Day; but it is not light, therefore 


<« it is not Day. But this is an inconclufive Reaſon, 
« If it is Day, it is light; but it is Day, therefore | 


« it is light; becauſe the Connex promiſing that 
c its Conſequent is in its Antecedent, the Antece- 
<< dent being aſſumed, the. Conſequent is alſo aſſu- 
% med; and the Antecedent being taken away, the 
« Conſequent is alſo taken away; for if the Antece- 
dent be, the Conſequent muſt be alſo. But 
«« aſſuming the Conſequent, the Antecedent is not 
* always aflumed alſo; for. the Connex doth 

* promiſe that the Antecedent 
© the Conſequent, but only 
£© the Antecedent. Hereupon 


« Antecedent, is faid to be Syllogiſtick ; and that 
«« which from the Connex, and from the contrary 
«© of the Conſequent collects the of the An- 
< tecedent: But that which from the Connex and 
<< the Conſequent collects the Antecedent is incon- 


"<«« cluſive, as we ſaid before. Whence its Sumption 


< being true, it collefts a Falſity, if it be ſpoken 


„ in the Night-time by the Light of a Candle: for wi 


„this, If it is Day, it is light, is a true Conne; 
<« and fo is this mption, But it is Light; but the 
< Inference, Therefore it is Day, is falſe. 1 

« By 1 . e when there is 
«© omitted ſomething of which are requiſite to 
«© Collection of the Concluſion ;. as this Reaſon be- 
4 ing, as conceive, found, Riches are either 
« good, or ill, or indifferent ; but neither ill nor 


« $0 fopply the Text. 


the concluſive, I ſhall have cleared, that 


five Reaſon is incomprehenſible, and 
Oftentation in Dialectick is F od 


ing 
will the Reaſon, Inclu 
For he who faith. That a Rea. 


and c tly fo 
coherence, allo, 
is 1 by Incoberence, if he do it by 


ſon. is inconcluſive 


— 
know, not havi generally ackno d 1 
Concluſion cobere with the Complication of the 


object to him, who ſaith, that a 
Fs pay, Sane For he that 
round, that there is ſome Figure 
concluſive Reaſon, 

whereby to collect what he faith. | | 
In the ſame manner may thoſe be confuted, who 
fay, that a Reaſon is inconcluſive by Defe#t : for if 
the Perſe be indijudi the Deſective muſt be 
ſo. I who. would | 
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« be referred. The Firſt, from the Connex and 
« the Antecedent, collects the Conſequent; as, If 
« it is Day, it is light; but it is Day, therefore it 
« is light. The Second, from the Connex and the 
« contrary of the Conſequent, collects the contrary 
« of the Antecedent ; as, If it is Day, it is light; 
« but it is not light, therefore it is not Day. The 
« Third, from the negative Complicate, and one 
« of the Parts of the Complicate, collects the con- 
« trary of the other Part; as, It is not Day and 
« Night alſo, but it is Day, therefore it is not 
« Night. The Fourth, from the DisjunQ and one 
« of the Conjuncts, collects the contrary of the 
« other; as, Either it is Day, or it is Night; but it 
« is Day, therefore it is not Night. The Fifth, 
« from the Disjunct and the contrary of one of the 
« Conjun&ts, collects the other; as, Either it is 
« Day, or it is Night ; but it is not Day, therefore 
« it is Night.” I heſe are the Reaſons which they 
cry up as indemonſtrable ; but they all ſeem to me 
inconcluſive by Redundance. Fer to begin with the 
firſt ; Either it is acknow {as undoubted] that 
this Part, it is Day, followeth upon this other, it is 
lebt; which is the Antecedent in this Connex, i it 
is Day it is light ; or, it is not manifeſt: If unmani- 
ſeſt, we ſhall not allow the Connex as acknow- 
ledged ; but if it be manifeſt that if this be, it is Day, 
this other muſt — be alſo, it is light, in ſay- 
ing, it is Day, we the other, it is light ; and 


this Connex, it is Day, it is Light, is redundant. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the fecond Indemonſtrable ; 


for either it is poſſible the Antecedent may be, the 
Conſequent not being, or it is not poſſible. If poſſi- 
ble, it is not a ſound Connex; if not poflible, as 
ſoon as ever the word Net is ſpoken in the Conſe- 
quent, it declareth the Not in the Antecedent, fo as 

this is a redundant Connex, It is not Light, therefore 
it is nat Day. | | 

The ſame may be ſaid of the third Indemonſtrable; 
either it is manifeſt, that thoſe which are in the Com- 
plication cannot poſſibly coexiſt, or not manifeſt ; if 
not manifeſt, we ſhall not allow the Negative of the 
Complication ; if manifeſt, as ſoon as one is laid 
down, the other is taken away, whereby the Nega- 
tive of the Complicate is redundant, thus: It is Day, 
therefore it is not Night. | 

he like we ſay of the faurth and fifth Indemon- 

ſtrables ; either it is manifeſt, that in the Disj 
one is true, the other falſe, with perſect Oppoſition, 
(as the Disjunct promiſeth) or it is not manifeſt. If 
unmanifeſt, we ſhall not grant the Disjunct; if ma- 
nifeſt, as ſoon as one is laid down, the other is taken 
away; and one being taken away, it is manifeſt that 
the other is; as, It is Day, — 0h it is not Night : 
lt is not Day, therefare it is Night. 


The like may be ſaid of the Categorick Syllogiſms 
uſed chiefly by the Peripateticks, ſuch as this; J is 


Honeſt, Honeſt is Good, therefore Juſt is Good; either 
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it is manifeſt that Honeſt is Good, or it is doubtcd 
and unmanifeſt : If unmaniſeſt, it will not be grant- 
ed upon this Argument, and conſequently the Sl lo- 
giſm will not convince ; if it be manifeſt, that what- 


foever is Honeſt is Good, in ſay ing, It is Honeſt, is 


implied, it is Good alſo ; ſo that this were enough, 
uſt is Heoneft, therefore Fuſt is God ; and the other 
mption, in which Hengſt is faid to be Good, is re- 
dundant. The. like in this Reaſon, Socrates is a 
Man, every Man is a living Creature, therefore So- 
crates is a living Creature. If it be not manifeſt in 
itſelf, that whatſoever is Man is alſo a living Crea- 
ture, the univerſal firſt Propoſition will not be ac- 
knowledged, neither ſhall we grant it in the Argu- 
ment. But if from being a Man, it followeth that 
he is a living Creature, and therefore the firſt Propo- 
ſition, Every Man is a living Creature, is acknow- 
ledged true; then, as ſoon as ever Socrates is ſaid to 
be a Man, it is imply'd, that he is @ living Creature; 
and therefore the firſt Propoſition is redundant, Every 
Man is a living Creature. IT he like Method may be 
uſed againſt all categorical Reaſons, not to inſiſt 
longer hereon. Seeing therefore theſe Reaſons where- 
upon the Dialectick ground their Syllogiſms are re- 
dundant, as to Redundance all Dialectick will be ſub- 
verted, we not being able to judge the redundant in- 
concluſive Reaſons, from the concluſive, called Syl- 
logiſms. And if any will not allow Monalemma's 
Reaſons, (that have but one Sumption) they will not 
be more creditable than Antipater, who allows them. 
Thus a true Reaſon is impoſſible to be found, as 
well for the Cauſes alledged, as becauſe it ought to 
end in true; for the Concluſion, which is ſaid to be 
true, muſt be either apparent or unapparent; not 
apparent, for then it would not require the Sumpti- 
ons to detect it, it being of itſelf manifeſt to us, and 
no leſs apparent than the Sumptions themſelves ; if 
unapparent, foraſmuch as there is an undeterminable 
Controverſy concerning Unapparents, (as was faid 
formerly) it is therefore incomprehenſible. Thus 
the Concluſion of the Reaſon which they call true, 
will be incomprehenſible ; and if that be incompre- 
henſible, we ſhall not know whether. that which is 
collected be true or falſe, therefore we ſhall not know 
whether the Reaſon be true or falſe; and conſequent- 
ly the Reaſon which they call true cannot be found. 
Moreover, that Reaſon which collects a thing un- 
manifeſt from a manifeſt, cannot be found out ; for 
if the Inference follow the Complication from its 
Sumptions, that which followeth [the Conſequent] 
is relative to the Antecedent ; but-Relatives are com- 
together with one another, as we faid be- 
fare. If therefore the Conclufion be unmaniſeſt, the 
Sumptions will alſo be unmaniſeſt; if the Sumptions 
are maniſeſt, the Concluſion will alſo be manifeſt, as 
being comprehended together with the + manifeſt 
(Sumptions.) So as nothing unmanifeſt can be col- 
lected from what is manifeſt. Hereupon the Inſe- 
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rence cannot be detected by the Sumptions, whether 
it be unmanifeſt and not comprehended, or manifeſt 
and not r Now if Demonſtration 
be ſaid to be a Reaſon according to Connexion, that is, 
concluſive by ſome acknowledged true thing, detecting 
an unmanifijt Inference ; and we have proved, that 
it neither is a Reaſon, nor concluſive, nor true, nor 
by ſome things manifeſt collecting an unmanifeſt, 
nor detective of the Concluſion; it appeareth there 
is no ſuch thing as Demonſtration. 

Likewiſe we ſhall other ways find Demonſtration 
to be inexiſtent and unintelligible: for he who faith 
there is Demonſtration, aſſerts either general Demon- 
{tration or particular ; but neither | nor parti- 
cular Demonſtration are poflible, (as we ſhall prove ; ) 
and beſides theſe, there is no other can be underſtood ; 
therefore no Man can aſſert Demonſtration to be ex- 
iſtent. 

That there is no general Demonſtration, we prove 
thus: Either it hath Sumptions and an Inſerence, or 
it hath not; if it hath not, it is no Demonſtration; 
if it hath, foraſmuch as every thing that is demon- 
ſtrated, and alſo that which doth demonſtrate is par- 
ticular, it will be a particular Demonſtration, there- 
fore there is no general Demonſtration, _ 

But neither is there any particular Demonſtration. 
For either they muſt ſay, it conſiſts of Sumptions 
and an Inference, or of Sumptions only ; but neither 
of theſe, therefore there is no particular Demonſtra- 
tion. That which conſiſts of Sumptions and an In- 
ference, is not a Demonſtration : Firſt, as having 
one Part unmanifeſt (the Inference) it will be unma- 
nifeſt, which were abſurd ; for if the Demonſtration 
be unmanifeſt, it rather will require to be demonſtra- 
ted by ſomething, than be capable to demonſtrate by 
ſomething. Again, foraſmuch as they ſay the De- 
monſtration is relative to the Inference, and Relatives, 
as they alſo ſay, are different from one another; the 
thing demonſtrated muſt be different from the De- 
monſtration. If therefore the Concluſion be the 
thing demonſtrated, the Demonſtration will not be 
underſtood together with the Concluſion. For ei- 
ther the Concluſion conferreth ſomething towards 
demonſtrating itſelf, or no; if it confer, it will be 
detective of itſelf; if it confer not, but be redundant, 
it will be no Part of the Demonſtration, for ſuch a 
Demonſtration will but fortify Redundance. Nei- 
ther is that which conſiſts of Sumptions a De- 
monſtration; for who will ſay that this, If it is Day, 
it is light; but it is Day, it is light, either is a Rea- 
ion, or indeed inferreth any thing? Wherefore nei- 
ther is that which conſiſts of Sumptions only a De- 


monſtration; whence it follows, that there is no 


particular Demonſtration. Now if there be no par- 
ticular Demonſtration, nor no general, and befides 
theſe is no Demonſtration intelligible, there cannot 
be Demonſtration. 

Moreover, the Inexiſtence of Demonſtration may 


be proved this way: If there be Demonſtration. .; 
ther an apparent detects an apparent, or an unman;. 
ſeſt an unmaniſeſt, or an unmaniſeſt an apparent, or 
an apparent an unmanifeſt ; but none of theſe can be | 
underſtood ; it is therefore unintelligible. For if an 
apparent detect an apparent, the thing ing will 
be at once apparent and yamanifeſt ; as 
being ſuppoſed ſuch ; unmaniſeſt, as requiring ſome. 
thing to detect it, and not manifeſtly of itſelf incur. 
ring to us. If an unmanifeſt an unmaniſeſt, itſelf 
will require ſomething to detect it, rather than be 
capable of detecting another, which is inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of a Demonſtration. . Neither can 
an unmanifeſt be the Demonſtration of a maniſeſſ 
nor a manifeſt of an unmaniſeſt, for this reaſon, be. 
cauſe they are relative. Relatives are comprehended 
together with one another; if that which is ſaid to 
be demonſtrated be comprehended with the 
manifeſt Demonſtration, it is maniſeſt itſelf. Thus 
the Reaſon will be retorted, and it will not be ſound, 
that the maniſeſt can demonſtrate the unmaniſeſt. If 
therefore there be not Demonſtration, neither of an 
r 
by a manifeſt, nor of a manifeſt by an unmaniſeſt 
and more than theſe, they ſay, there is not any, we 
muſt fay, that Demonſtration is nothing. 
Moreover, there is Controverſy concerning De- 
monſtration; ſome ſay, that it is not; as they who 
hold, that there is none; others, that it i, as moſt 
of the Dogmatifts ; we ſay neither rather that it is, 
or that it is not. Again, Demonſtration muſt ne- 
teflarily contain ſome Doctrine; but Do- 
ctrine is controverted, and therefore every Demon- 
ſtration muſt be controverted. For if, for Exam- 
ple, the Demonſtration to prove Vacuum being ac- 
knowledged, Vacuum alſo be acknowledged, it is 
manifeſt, that they who doubt whether there be Va- 
cuum, doubt alſo the Demonſtration thereof, It is 
the ſame in all other demonſtrated DoQtrines. Thus 


by the Controverſy concerning it, ( for things con- 
troverted, inaſmuch as d, are unmanifeſt) 
it 3 evident in- itfelf, n 
monſtration. Now an acknowledged indubi- 
2 Demonſtration to prove Demonſtration, there 
cannot be (the Queſtion being, Whether there be any 
Demonſtration at all ?) but if it be controverted and 
unmanifeſt, it will require another Demonſtration, 
and that another, and fo to infinite; but it is impoſ- 
fible to demonſtrate Infinites, therefore it is impoſh- 
ble to prove there is Demonſtration. YT 
Neither can it be detected by a Sign; for it being 
queſtioned whether there be a Sign, and the Sign con- 
ſequently 8 Demonſtration of itſelf, it runs 


into the Alternate Common-place z the Demonſtrati- 
on requiring a Sign, the Sign a Demonſtration, 
which is abſurd, Neaber can the Controverſy con- 


—_ 
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cerning Sign be judged, becauſe Dijudication want- 
eth a LY, it being controverted, as we ſhewed, 
whether there be a Critery ; and the Critery conſe- 
quent! requiring a | ion to prove that there 
: 2 Critery, it runs again into the alternate Place. 
If therefore neither by Demonſtration, nor by Sign, 
nor by Critery, it can be proved that there is a De- 
monſtration, and it be not manifeft of itſelf, as we 
have ſhewn, it will be incomprehenſible whether 
there be Demonſtration ; therefore Demonſtration is 
mex iſtent: for it is underſtood by demonſtrating, but 
not being comprehended it cannot demonſtrate, 
therefore there will be no Demonſtration. This, by 
way of Summary, may ſerve againſt Demonſtration. 
But the Dogmatiſts, on the other fide, ſay, The 
Reaſons alledged againft Demonſtration, ei are 
demonſtrative, or not demonſtrative ; if not demon- 
{trative, they are not able to prove there is no De- 
monſtration; if demonſtrative, themſelves, by 
Retortion, prove the Subſiſtence of Demonſtration. 
Hereupon they argue thus, If there is Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration; if there is not Demonſtrati- 
on there is Demonſtration, therefore there is Demon- 
ſtration. Upon the ſame Grounds they alſo propoſe 
this Reaſon, That which followeth from Contraries 
is not only true, but neceſſary; but there is Demon- 
ſtration, and there is not Demonſtration, are oppo- 
ſite one to another; from both which it followeth, 
that there is Demonſtration, therefore there is De- 

monſtration. . 
But this may be contradifted ; as for Example, if 
we ſay thus: Foraſmuch as we conceive that there is 
not any Reaſon demonſtrative, neither do we con- 
ceive that the Reaſons againſt Demonſtrati- 
ons are abſolutely demonſtrative, but that they ſeem 
probable to us; but Probables are not neceſſarily de- 
monſtrative ; therefore if the Demonſtratives are 
(which we allow not) neceſſarily true, but true Rea- 
ſons collect true from true, their Inference is not 
true; and if not, it is no Demonſtration ; therefore 
(by way of Retortion) there is no Demonftration. 
Beſides, as purgative Medicines expel themſelves, to- 
gether with the Humours which they ' purge, it is 
poſſible that theſe Reaſons exclude themſelves, 
together with thoſe which are faid to be Demonſtra- 
tives, For this is not abſurd, ſeeing that this Sen- 
tence, That there ts nathing true, not only takes away 
all other things, but itſelf amongſt the reſt. More- 
over, this Argument (If there 'be Demonſtration 
there is Dem ion, if there is not Demonſtrati- 
on there is Demonſtration ; but either there is, or 
there is not, therefore there is) may many ways be 
en to be inconcluſive ; but, for the t, we 
ſhall be contented with this Epicherem. If this Con- 
nex ( If there is Demonſtration there is Demonſtrati- 
N 
is, 
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there is not Demonſtration) muſt be repug- 
nant to its Antecedent, there is Demonſtration, for 


$71 
that is the Antecedent of the Connex : But, according 
to them, it is impoffible that a Connex can be found, 
if it conſiſts of Propoſitions ; for a Connex 
promiſeth, that if its Antecedent be, its Conſequent 
is alfo; but in Oppoſites quite contrary, which of 
them ſoever is, the other muſt not be. Therefore 
if this be a true Connex, If there is Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, this other cannot be true, If 
there is not Demonſtration there is Demonſtration. 
Moreover, If we grant by Suppoſition that this 
is a found Connex, If there is not Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, this Part, if there is not 
Demonſtration, may coexift with the other, there is 
Demonſtration : But if it may coexift with it, it 
cannot be repugnant to it; ſo that in this Connex, 
if there is Demonſtration there is Demonſtration, the 
contrary of the Conſequent is not repugnant to the 
Antecedent, therefore it is not ſound. Again, If 
this Connex, which, by way of Conceffion, is laid 
down for ſound, and this Part, there is no Demon- 
ſtration, be repugnant to that Part, there is not De- 
monſtration, neither will this be a good Disjunct, 
Either there is Demonſtration, or there is not De- 
monſtration ; for a good Disjun& promiſeth that one 
of its Parts is true, and that the other is falſe and re- 
pugnant. . Or if the Disjunct be ſound, this, If there 
is not Demonſtration there is Demonſtration, will 
again be found to be faulty, a Connex conſiſting of 
Repugnants. Wherefore the Sumptions in the fore- 
faid Reaſon are inconſiſtent, and deftroy one another, 
therefore the Reaſon is not ſound, But neither can 
they ſhew that ſomething followeth upon Repug- 
nants, not having a Critery of the Conſequents, as 
we before. But this is ſaid over and above. 
Now if the Reaſons for Demonſtration be probable, 
and the Reaſons againſt Demonſtration be probable 
alſo, we muſt ſuſpend, ſaying no more, that there is 
Demonſtration, than that there is not. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Syllogi/ms. 
ncerning thoſe which they call Sy/logs/ms, per- 


haps it were ſuperfluous to diſcourſe, as well for 
that t 


are ſubverted by taking away Demonſtra- 
tion, ( for if there be no onſtration, there is no 
demonſtrative Reaſon) as alſo, ſoraſmuch as what we 
have already faid may ſerve for Confutation of them ; 
whereas we over and above deliver d a Method, to 
ſhew, that all the demonſtrative Reaſons of the Stoicks 
and Peripateticks are inconcluſive. But perhaps it 
would not be amiſs 2 ſomething in particular 
ep theſe, eſpecially ſeeing they have a high 
Conceit of them. But * many things might 
be alledged, to ſhew they cannot exiſt ; yet we, pur- 
ſuing our Deſign of a Summary, will uſe our firſt 
Method. ; ; | 
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Let us firſt ſpeak of Indemonſtrables; for if they 
be taken away, all other Reaſons are overthrown, 
as being by them demonſtrated to be Concluſive. 
Now this Propoſition, Every Man is a living Crea- 
ture, is inductively proved by Particulars; becauſe 
from Socrates's being a Man, and a living Creature, 
and fo Plato's and Dion's, and every one in particu- 
lar, it ſcemeth poſſible to be proved, that every Man 
is a living Creature. For if there be but one Par- 
ticular, which ſeemeth contrary to the reſt, the uni- 
verſal Propoſition will not be ſound. As for Example, 
Although the greateſt Part of living Creatures move 
the lower Jaw, only the Crocodile the upper, this 
Propoſition is not true, All living Creatures move 
the lower Jaw. When therefore they ſay, Every 
Man is a living Creature, Socrates is a Man, there- 
fore Socrates is a living Creature ; intending from this 
univerſal Propoſition, Every Man is a living Crea- 
ture, to collect this particular Propoſition, therefore 
Socrates is a living Creature : T his being one of thoſe 
by which the univerſal Propoſition was (as I ſaid) in- 
ductively proved, they fall into the alternate Common- 
place, proving the univerſal Propoſition by the Par- 
ticulars, and the Particular by the Univerſal. In 
like manner, in this Reaſon, Socrates is a Man ; but 
no Man is four-footed, therefore Socrates it not four- 
footed: This Propoſition, No Man is four-footed, 
endeavouring to prove inductively by Particulars, and 
to prove every particular ſyllogiſtically out of this, 
they run into the alternate Common-place inextrica- 
bly. 

s like manner, let us examine the reſt of the Rea- 
ſons, which the Peripateticks call demonſtrable ; for 


this, Fit be Day, it is Light, they ſay, is con- 


cluſive of this, it is Light; and again, this, It is 
Light, together with the other, It is Day, is confir- 
mative of this, If it is Day, it is Light: For the 
aforeſaid Connex would not be thought ſound, if the 
firſt Part, It is Light, were not always coexiftent 
with, It is Day. If therefore it muſt firſt be com- 
prehended, that when there is Day there is neceſſarily 
Light, for the framing of this Connex, Fit is Day, 
1t is light; hence is inferred, that in theſe, I hen it is 


Day, it is light : This Connex, F it is Day it it 
{ight, (as far as concerns the preſent indemonſtrable 
Reaſon) proving the Co- exiſtence of this, It is Day, 


and of this, It is light; and reciprocally their Ex- 
iſtence, confirming the Connex here again, by the 
alternate Common · place, the Exiſtence of Reaſon is 
ſubverted. | 

The fame may be ſaid of this Reaſon, Fit is Day, 
it is light; but it is not light, therefore it is not Day : 
For, inaſmuch as there cannot be Day without 
Light, this is conceived to be a ſound Connex, 4 it 
be Day, it is ligbt; but if we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome 
Day to be, and Light not to be, it will be ſaid to be 
a falſe Connex. Now as to the foreſaid Indemon- 
itrable, that, I there is not Day, there is nat Light, 


is collected from this, that, F there is Day, there ; 
Light ; fo as either is requiſite to the Proof of Fa 
other, and incurs the alternate Common-place 
Likewiſe, foraſmuch as ſome things are inconſiſt 
ent one with the other, as Day and Night, and the 
Negative of the 4. (1t is not Bey, and it i; 
not Night,) and the Diqunct is thought to be found. 
but that they are incon conceive to be 
proved by the Negative of the Complicate, and by 
the Digunct, ſaying, If is not Day and Night ; Bu 
it is Night, 7. mal it is not Day. Or thus, E ither 
it is Day or Night; but it is Night, therefore it is nat 
Day. Or, but it is not Night, therefore it i; D 
W hence we again argue, that if to nation 7 
the DigjunQ, and of the Negation in the Complicate 
it be neceſſary that we firſt comprehend the Axiom. 
contained in them to be inconſiſtent; but that they 
are inconſiſtent, ſeems to be collected from the Dil. 
junct, and the Negative of the Complicate, they run 
into the alternate Common-place, ſeeing that we can 
neither credit the foreſaid Modals, unleſs we fir 
comprehend the Inconſiſtence of the Axioms that are 
in them, nor can affirm their Inconſiſtence, before 
we can affirm the 9 of the Syllogiſms 
which is made by the Modals. thn: ms ha- 
ving whereupon to ground our Belief firſt, (they be- 
ing reciprocal) we muſt fay, that neither the third, 
nor fourth, nor fifth, of the Indemonſtrables (as far 
as th by this,) have Subſiſtence. Thus much 
for Syllogiſms. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Inductien. 


2 as I conceive, may eaſily be overthrown; 
for, ſeeing that by it they would prove an Univer- 
fal from Particulars, either they muſt do it, as having 
examined all Particulars, or only ſome. If ſome 
only, the Induction will not be valid, it being poſ- 
ſible, that ſome of the omitted Particulars may be 
found contrary to the univerſal Propoſition. If they 
would examine all, they attempt Impoſlibles, for 
Particulars are infinite, and undeterminate. Thus it 
happens, that Induction cannot ſubſiſt either way. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Definitions. 


Pi Orafinuch as the Dogmati/ts are highly conceited 
of themſelves, as to the framing of Definztions, 
(which they rank under the Logical Part of Philoſo- 
phy) let us diſcourſe a little hereupon. The Dogma- 
ti/ts ſay, that Definitions conduce to many things, 
but perhaps all their nec uſe may be reduced to 
two general Heads ; they ſhew that Definztions are 
neceſſary, either to Comprehenſion or to Inſtruci 4 
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on. Now if we prove they are uſeful to neither, 
we overthrow their vain Labour, We argue thus: 
If he who knoweth not that which is defined, can- 
not define that which he knoweth not; and he who 


knoweth firſt, and afterwards defineth, comprehends 


not, by the Definition, that which is defined, but 
applies the Definition to that which he already com- 
prehends; then Definition is not neceſſary to the 
Comprehenſion of Things. And foraſmuch as if we 
would define all T hings we cannot define any, be- 
cauſe we ſhall run into infinite; and if we ſay, that 
ſome things may be comprehended without ni- 
tions, we ſhew that Definitions are not neceſſary to 
Comprehenſion : As thoſe which are not defined are 
comprehended, ſo we might comprehend all the reſt 
without Definitions, either we ſhall define nothing at 
all, becauſe of proceeding to infinite, or we alledge 
Definitions not neceſſary. 

For the ſame Reaſons ſhall we find, that neither 
are they neceſſary to Inſtruction: For, as he who 
firſt knoweth a thing, knoweth it without Definiti- 
on; in like manner, he who teacheth it, may teach 
it without a Definition. 


Moreover from the Things defined judge De- 
finitions , ſaying, Thoſe are faulty Definitions, 
which include 


fomething which is not in the Things 
defined, either in all or in ſome. So as if we ſay, 
4 Man is a living Creature, Rational, Immortal; 
or, A living Creature, Rational, Mortal, Learned; 
foraſmuch as there is no Man immortal, and that 
there are ſome Men not learned, they ſay it is a faul- 
ty Definition. Therefore Definitions, perhaps, are 
indijudicable, by reaſon of the Infinity of the Par- 
ticulars by which they ought to be judged. Beſides, 
they cannot make us com and learn the 
things of which themſelves are dijudicated, inaſmuch 
x they are already known and com Is it 
not therefore ridiculous to ſay, That Definitions con- 
duce to Comprehenſion, or Inſtruction, or Declarati- 
on, when they involve us in ſuch Obſcurity ? As for 
Example, (to ſport a little) if one Man meaning to 
ak another, Whether he met a Man on Horſeback, 
with a Dog following him, ſhould do it after this 
manner O living Creature, Rational, Mortal, ca- 
pable of Intelle& and Science, Didft than not meet a 
lving Creature, Viſible, Broad-nail d, capable of 

litical Science, mounted upin a living Creature t 

bath the Faculty of Neighing, leading a- four-footed liv- 
ing Creature that hath the Faculty of Barking. Who 
would not laugh to ſee a Man, that knows the 
Things themſelves, puzzled by their Definitions ? 
We muſt therefore acknowledge Definitions to be un- 
neceſſary, whether it be a Speech, which, by a 
ſhort Explication, brings us to Kno of the 
Thing meant by the Words, (which, by what we 
have ſaid, it appeareth, that it doth not) or whether 
it be a Speech declaring what a thing is, 1 77 is , 
or even what they pleaſe. For when they go about 
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fall 
Hoe for B — 


to ſhew what Demonſtration is, 
themſelves irreconcilably, of 
Sake, we will not take notice. 


CHAP. XVII, 
Of Diviſion. 


Pi Oraſmuch as ſome of the Dogmatiſts ſay, That 
Dialectick it a Science Syllogiftick, Inductive, De- 
finitive ; after our Diſcourſe of the Critery, and of 
Demonſtration, and of Syllogiſms, and of Inductions, 
and of Definition, we will come to ſay ſomething of 
Diviſion, conceiving it not to be from our Purpoſe. 
hey ſay, That of Diviſion, there are four Kinds ; 
Of the Word into Significations ; Of the Whele into 
arts; Of the Genus into Species; Of the Species 
into Individuals. But that there is not a diviſive Sci- 


ence of any of theſe, I think may eaſily be ſhewn, by 
examining them ſeverally. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of the Diviſion of a Word into Significations. 


"HE Sciences they hold to be by Nature, not by 
Impoſition ; and juſtly, for Science muſt be a 
thing ſtable and unmovable : But thoſe things which 
are by Impoſition, are very ſubject to Mutation, be- 
ing varied according to the Diverſity of Impoſitions 
which are in our Power. Now foraſmuch as Words 
17 7. by Impoſition and not by Nature, (otherwiſe 
all Men would underſtand all Languages, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, beſides it is in our Power to declare 
our Meaning by other Words) how is it poſſible there 
ſhould be a diviſive Science of the Word into Signifi- 
cations? Or how can Dialectict be (as ſome con- 


ceive,) the Science of Significants, and Significates ? 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Whole and Part. 


ncerning M bole and Part, we ſhall diſcourſe in 
that which they call Phyfict; at preſent, we 
ſhall only ſpeak of the Diviſion of the Whole into its 
Parts. e fay thus, When the Decad is ſaid to be 
divided into One, and Two, and Three, and Fiur, 
it is not divided into theſe ; for as ſoon as the firſt 
Part (granting this by the way of Suppoſition) is ta- 
ken away, (as the Monad), there is no longer the De- 
cad, but the Ennead, a thing quite different from the 
Decad; therefore the Subſtraction and Diviſion of 
the reſt concerns not the Decad, but other Numbers 

according to the ſeveral Subſtractions. | 
Let us now fee, whether it be poſſible to divide 
the Whole into thoſe Things which they fay are its 
Parts, If the Whole is divided into * 
| arts 
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Parts before the Diviſion either are contained in the 
Whole, or not contained: To uſe our firſt Example, 
the Decad; They ſay, that 9 is one of its Parts, for 


it is divided into 1, and q; ſo is 8 alſo, for it is divi- 
ded into 8 and 2. So alſo is 7, and 6, and 5, and 


4, and 3, and 2, and i. Now if all theſe are con- 
tained in the Decad, and compounded with it, they 


making 55, the Decad muſt contain 55, which is 


abſurd. Therefore are not the Parts, as they call 
them, contained in the Decad ; neither can the De- 
cad be divided into them, as a Whole into Parts, 
uunce they are not to be found in it. The ſame 
may be objected againſt Magnitudes, as if we ſhould 
divide a Magnitude into ten Cubits ; perhaps there- 
fore it is not poſſible to divide the W hole into Parts. 


+5 & is oP + © 
Of Genus and Species. 


hu remains to treat of Genus and Species, of which 
elſewhere we ſhall ſpeak more largely, but now 
compendiouſly,. If Genus and Species are Notions, 
the Arguments which we brought againſt the Hege- 
monick and Phantaſy, ſubvert them ; but if they al- 
low them to have a iar Subſiſtence, What will 
they anſwer to this? If there are Genuss, either there 
are as many as there are Species, or there is one 
common Species, or Genus, in all thoſe which are 
called Species. If there be as many Genus's, as there 
are Species of them, there will not be one common 
Genus which is divided into them; but if it be ſaid, 
there is one Genus in all its Species, then every Spe- 
cies muſt participate of the W hole Genus, or of Part 
thereof; but not of the Whole, for it is impoſſible, 
for one thing contained at once, in one, and another, 
to be wholly in one. If of Part only, firſt, the 
whole Genus will not follow the Species, as they con- 
ceive it doth, for Man will not be a living Creature, 
but Part of a living Creature, as a Subſtance, but 
neither animate nor ſenſible. Again, either all the 
Species will be faid to participate of the ſame Parts of 
their Genus, or ſome of ſome Part, others of others. 
That they ſhould participate of the ſame is impoffi- 
ble, for the Reaſon aforeſaid. If ſome of ſome, 
others of others, the Species will not be like to one 
another, according to their Genus, (which they will 
not admit) and beſides, every Genus will be infinite, 


| being divided into infinite, not only as to Species, 


but as to Particulars, in Which it is conſider d with 
thoſe Species; for Dion is not only ſaid to be a Man, 
but a living Creature. But if theſe things be abſurd, 
neither do the Species participate of Part of their Ge- 
nus, it being one; but if neither doth every Species 
participate of its Genus in Whole, nor in Part, how 
can one Genus be ſaid to be in all its Species ſo as to 
ne divided into them? None ſure can ſay thing 
hereto, unleſs he frame ſome kind of Images; and 


l be ſuby ee 
et even thoſe wi erted, according 
— Method, by their own — 
ſequences. 

We ſhall add this; Spectes's are either ſuch or ſuch, 
their Genus's are either fuch and ſuch, or they are 
ſuch and they are not ſuch, or they are neither ſuch 
nor ſuch. As for Inſtance; Foraſmuch as of theſe 
or thoſe, ſome are Corporeal, others Incorporeal 
and ſome True, others Falſe, and ſome peradven. 
ture White, others Black, and ſome very Great, 
others very Little: This word Thing, for Example, 
which ſome ſay is moſt general, will either be All, 
or Some, or Nothing ; but if it be abſolutely No- 
thing, neither will it be Genzs, and fo there is an 
End of the Controverſy. If they fay it is All, be- 
ſides that it is impoſlile it ſhould be fo, it muſt be all 
the Species, and every particular in them. For be- 
cauſe an Animal, as they ſay, is an Animate, Sen- 
ſitive Subſtance, therefore each of its Species is faid to 
be both a Subſtance, and Animate, and Senſitive: 
So if Genus be both Body, and and 
Falſe and True, and Black and White, and Little 
and Great, and all the reſt, each of its Species and 
Particulars will alſo be all; which we do not find to 
be ſo; therefore this alſo is falſe. But if it be only 
ſome, then that which is the Genus of thoſe, will 
not be the Genus of the reſt ; as if Thing be Body, it 
will not be the Genus of Incorporeals; and if living 
Creature be Rational, not of Irrationals ; ſo that 
neither will an Incorporeal be a Thing, nor Irrati- 
onal a Creature. Therefore Genus is neither ſuch 
and ſuch, nor ſuch and not ſuch, nor neither ſuch 
nor ſuch: And if ſo, neither is Genzs any thing at 


all. : 

If any ſhall ſay, that Genus is all Potentially ; we 
nfm _ is any thing Potentially, muſt 
be ſomething Actually alſo; as none can be a Gram- 
marian Potentially, if he exiſt not ;z now if 
Genus be all things Potentially, we demand of them 
what it is Adually; and occur the fame 
inextricable Difficulties, for it cannot be all Contra- 
ries Actually. Again, neither can it be ſome Actu- 
ally, others Potentially, only as 2 ** Actually, 
Incorporeal Potentially ; for à thing is Potentially, 
ſuch as it may be Actually, bat what is Actually a 
Body cannot be Actually Incorporeal; fo as, for 
Example, If it be a Body Actually, it is Incorporeal 
Potentially, and on the . Wherefore we 
cannot ſay that Genus is ſome things Actually, others 
Potentially, only. Now if Actually it be nothi 
at all, it exiſts not; and therefore the Genus, | 
they affirm to be divided into its Species, is no- 


This likewiſe is worthy Conſideration, That 3s 
becauſe Alexander and Paris are the ſame, therefore 
it is impoſſible, if it be true that Alexander walls, it 
ſhould be falſe that Paris . walks. In like manner, 
I to be Man,. be the ſame thing in Theo, 5 
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ming of any Axiom will make the Axiom either 
true or falſe in both; but this we find not to be ſo; 
for when Dion ſitteth, and Team walketh, this Axi- 
om, a Man fitteth, ſpoken of one, is true; of the 
other, falſe ; wherefore this Appellation, Man, is 
not common to both, not one and the ſame in both, 


but proper to each. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Common Accidents. 


if one and the ſame Accident belong to Dion 

Theon, for Example, Seeing ; if Dion die, and 
eon ſurvive and ſee, either they muſt ſay, that the 
Sight of Dion is not ſubject to periſh, which is ab- 
ſurd, or that the ſame Sight is periſhed, and not pe- 
riſhed, which is irrational alſo : "Therefore the Sight 
of Theon is not the ſame with the Sight of Dion, 
therefore proper to each. For if the ſame Reſpirati- 
on happen to Diem and Theon, it cannot be that it 
ſhould be in Theen, and not in Dien; but one may 
die and the other ſurvive, therefore it is not the ſame. 
But of theſe, let what we have briefly ſaid ſuffice. 


1 like may be ſaid of Common Accidents. For 
and 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Sephifme. 


JT will ant baghy bn abfend to Halt « Tacks vpon 
Sophiſms, in regard that they who cry up Dialect᷑. 
ic ſo much, ſay, it is for the Solution of 
them. For, fay they, Arby ger Speeches, true 
„ peeches ; it is dijudi- 
cative of theſe, which corrupt Truth with an apparent 
Likelihood, Wherefore the I 7 affiſting 
and underpropping the failing courſe iſe, with 
A en moons 
of Sophiſms, ſaying, n is a Reaſon pr 
ee as it — Inference, either 
falſe, or like to or uncertain, or otherwſe not to 
be received, Falſe, as in this Sophiſm, 


No Man giveth a Categorem to be drunk ; 
But this, to drink Wornrwoed, is a Categorem; 
Therefore, No Man giveth Wornnooed to be drunk. 


Lite to Falſe, as in this; 

1 nor cannot be, is not ab- 

But this, a Phyſician, as a Phyfician, till; net- 
ther could, nor can be ; 

Therefore this Prat] a Phyfician, as a Phy- 


tilts, is not abſurd. 
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Dion, this Appellation, Man, alledged in the fra- 


* Phy ſician, as a Phyfician, 


lectieis, as man 
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4 did not ash thee ſomething fin, and the Stars are 
But 1 did ark ther fon ching | 

aut alt thee ſomething ap 
Therefore, the Stars are not al in Number. 


Nat ſe to be received; as theſe Speeches which 
are called Solaeciſms, as, 
T hat which thou ſeeft, is ; 
But thou ſeeft him mad, 
T berefare he is mad. 


Again, 
That which thou ſeeft, is ; 
But thou ſeeft many Houſes burning, 
T herefore many Houſes are burning. 


Then they endeavour to ſhew their Solutions, ſay- 
ing, T hat © in the firſt Sophiſm, one thing is gran- 
ted by the Sumptions, another inferred; it is 
granted that a Categorem is not drunk, and that 
© to drink Wormwood is a orem, but not the 
© Wormwood itſelf. So that, whereas the Infe- 
<< rence ought to be, Therefore no Man drinks 
this ¶ Categorem, ] To drink Wormwood ; which 
<« is true; it inferreth, Therefore no Man drinketh 
«© Wormwood ; which is falſe, and is not collected 
from the granted Premiſes. | 

As to the It ſeems to lead to Falſe, 
<« (infomuch as they who mind it not well, doubt 
„* whether they to aſſent to it or not,) but it 
« collects Truth, therefore this is not abſurd. A 
killeth; for no Propo- 
<« ſition is abſurd ; but this, A Phyſician, as a Phy- 
« fician, killeth, is a ion; it is 
* 1 | 8 

That which leadeth to Uncertainty, is, 
„ ſay, of the Nature of reciprocal 38332 
<« if nothing were asked before, then the Negative 
c of the Connex were true, the Connex itſelf be- 
a Ie becauſe this, ¶ I asked thee ſomething firſt] 
« which is falſe, is inſerted into it; but after asking, 
* (the Aſſumption being true, [I asked thee firſt] by 
c reaſon the. asking was before the Aſſumption) the 
« Negative of the Connex is falſe; ſo that a Con- 
« clufion cannot any way be gather'd, the Negative 
© of the Connex being inconſiſtent with the AF 
« ſumption. 

« The laſt Kind being by Solceeiſm, (ſome ſay) 
« infers abſurdly, and contrary to common Uſe. 

Thus ſome Dialeficks diſcourſe of Sophifms, (o- 
thers otherwiſe) which may perhaps tickle the Ears 
of the lighter fort of Perſons, but are indeed ſuper- 
fluous, and forged by themſelves to no purpoſe. 
This may be obſerved, from what was ſaid 
formerly ; for we ſhewed, that neither T rue nor 
Falſe can be comprehended, according to the Dia- 
other ways, fo particularly, by 

and 1 rable 


Rea- 


overthrowing 
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Reaſons, the Props of their Syllogiſtick Faculty. 
Many other things might be alledg'd againſt the Sub- 
ject in hand, of which we ſhall only ſay briefly 
thus. | 

Of all thoſe Sphiſms, which Dialefick ſeems 


operly to conſute, the Solution is unprofita- 
ble ; but thoſe, the Solution whereof is profitable, it 
is not within the Power of a Dralc&ich to ſolve, 
hut of thoſe who are converſant in the par.icular 
Arts of each ſeveral thing. As for Inſtance; If 
this S:phiſm were propounded to a Phyſician, „In 
the Remiſſion of a Diſeaſe, there ouglit to be Va- 
4 riety of Dict, and Wine allowed; but on the 
third Day, there uſually happens a Remiſſion ; 
therefore before the third Day, there ought to be 
Variety of Diet, and Allowance of Wine.” A 
Dialefick can ſay nothing to all this; but the Phy- 
ſician can ſolve the Sephiſm, knowing that Remiſſion 
is taken two ways, either of the whole Diſeaſe, or 
for any particular Inclination towards Amendment. 
Before the firſt third Day it happens for the moſt 
part, that there is a Remiſſion of ſome particular In- 
tenſeneſs; now we approve not Variety of Diet in 
this Remiſſion, but in the Remiſſion of the whole 
Diſeaſe. Whereupon he will ſay, That one of the 
Sumptions of the Argument is disjoined from the o- 
ther, viz. that which concerns the whole Diſeaſe, 
from the other which concerns part: Again, to this 
Argument concerning an intenſe Fever, ** Contra- 
„ ries are the Remedies of Contraries; but Cold 
« is contrary to the Heat of the Fever, therefore 
«© cold things are convenient for the Cure of it; a 
Dialectic will not know what to fay. But the Phy- 
ſician, knowing that ſome are AfﬀeCtions adherent 
to the Diſeaſe, others Symptoms of thoſe Affections, 
will anſwer, That the Queſtion is not to be under- 
ſtcod of the Symptoms, (for it uſually happens that 
Heat is increaſed by pouring on cold things,) but of 
the adherent Affectedneſs; and that Conſtipation is 
an adherent Affection, which requires not Condenſa- 
tion, but rather Opening ; but the Heat which fol- 
lows upon it, is not primarily adherent, wherefore 
that which is Cold is not convenient to be applied. 
Thus to Sophiſms, whoſe Solution is profitable, the 
Dialef4ick will not know what to ſay; but to ſuch 
as theſe, If thou haſt not large and haſt 
C Horns, thou haſt not Horns; but thou haſt not 
large Horns, and haſt Horns; therefore thou 
haft not Horns. And, If a thing be moved, ei- 
< ther it is moved in the place wherein it is, or in 
5- that wherein it is not ; but neither in that where- 
* in it is, (for there it reſts;) nor in that wherein 
it is not, (for it cannot act, where it is not ;) 
therefore nothing is moved: And, Either that 
which is generated, or that which is not, but 
that which is not generated (for it is already) not 
that which it is not; for that which is gene- 
rated ſuffers ſomething, that which is not, ſuffers 
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© not; Again, Snow is Water congeaPd ; but Water 


« is black, therefore Snow is black. And a great 
many ſuch Fooleries gathering together, he knits 
his Brows, and produceth his Diale&ich, and with 
a great deal of Gravity, endeavours to ſhew us by 
Sy logiſtick Demonſtrations, that ſomething is gene- 
rated, and that ſomething is moved, and that Snow 
is white, and that we have not Horns; when per- 
haps, if he did only oppoſe the Evidence of the con- 
trary to them, it would ſuffice to overthrow their 
Theſes by the Teſtimony of their Contraries, which 
are manifeſt, Whence a Philoſopher, to whom the 
Argument againſt Motion was objected, ſaid no- 
thing, but walked. And Men, in the ordinary 
Courſe of Life, travel by Sea and Land, build Ships 
and Houſes, and beget Children, never minding the 
Arguments againſt Motion and Generation. There 
is alſo a facete A of Erophilus the Phy ſician, 
(contemporary with Diodorus, who introduc'd into 
his fooliſh Logick many ſophiſtical Arguments, as 
about other things, ſo particularly concerning Mo- 
tion,) Diodarus having put his Shoulder out of joi 
Erophilus coming to ſet it, derided him, ſaying, 
Either the Bone ſlipt out of the Place in which it 
© was, or out of that in which it was not; but nei- 
© ther out of that in which it was, nor out of that 
© in which it was not, therefore it is not ſlipt, So 
as the Sophiſt was fain to intreat him to let his Argu- 
ments alone, and to betake himſelf to the Cure. 
For it is ſufficient (I conceive) to live experimentally, 
and inopiniatively, according to common Obſerva- 
tions and Aſſumptions, ſuſpending our Aﬀent in all 
tical Superfluities, and eſpecially thoſe, which 
are beſides the Uſe of Life. If therefore DialeAick 
cannot ſolve thoſe Sophiſms, whoſe Solution is uſe- 
ful; and of thoſe which ſome think it doth ſolve, 
the Solution is unuſeful, Dialectict is of no Benefit 
in ſolving Sophi/ms. | 
Moreover, even from what the Dialecticts them- 
ſelves ſay, it may be proved, that their Art concern- 
ing Sopbi/ms is ſuperfluous. They ſay, That they ap- 
plied themſelves to Dialedich, not only to learn what 
may be gathered ſrom it, but propoſing to themſelves 
chiefly, to know how to judge true and falſe by de- 
monſtrative Reaſons. hence they affirm Diale- 
tick to be the Science of True, and Falſe, and 
Neuters. When therefore they aſſert that to be a 
true Reaſon, which by true Sumptions collects a true 
Concluſion, as ſoon as any Reaſon, which hath a 
falſe Concluſion, is brought againſt us, we {hall 
know it is falſe, and therefore will not aſſent to it; 
for of neceſſity, the Reaſon muſt either be not con- 
cluſive, or not have true Sumption, which is mani- 
feſt ſrom hence. The falſe Concluſion which is in 
the Reaſon, is either Conſequent to the Connexion 


made by its Sumption, or not ; if not 
Conſequent, the Reaſon is not 2 ſor they 
ſay, a concluſive Reaſon is that which followeth — 
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nexion made by its Sumptions; if Conſequent 
2 i Ch is made by its Sumptions muſt 


neceſſarily be falſe, by their own Rules; for they 


fay, Falſe is conſequent to Falſe, but not True. 
Now that a Reaſon which is neither concluſive nor 
is, according to them, not demonſtrable, is 
manifeſt from what was formerly ſaid., If therefore 
a Reaſon being propounded, in which there is a falſe 
Concluſion, we know even by itſelf, that it is nei- 
ther True nor Concluſive; foraſmuch as it hath a 
ale Conclufion, we will not aſſent to it, though 
we do not know where the Falacy lies. For, as we 
believe not the Tricks of Jugglers to be true, but know 
that they deceive, though we know not which way 
they do it; ſo neither do we credit falſe Reaſons, 
which ſeem true, though we know not which way 
are fallacious. 


— 1 — 
ty, but to many ties beſides, we may argue 
re thus: The Reafon propoſed either 
mo 3 
leadeth us to » Or to ſomething 
that we muſt have expected; if to the latter, we ſhall 
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cannot diſcern a Szphiſm from a true Reaſon, ſeeing 
they are conſtrained to judge dogmatically, whether 


the Form of the Reaſon be concluſive, and whether 


the Sumptions be true or not ; but we have formerly 
ſhewn, that they cannot comprehend what Reaſons . 
are Concluſive, nor judge T ruth in any thing, as 
having neither a Criterie nor Demonſtration, which: 
we proved from their own Words. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the artificial} Forms of Sophiſms, fo much 
cry'd up by the Diale#icks, are ſuperfluous. 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Anpbibolies. 


W E ſay the ſame concerning Diſtinction of Am- 
EY fhibolies. For, if Amphiboly be a Word which 
fignifies two or more things, and Words ſignify by 
Impoſition, it is fit they be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
who are of the feveral Arts to which they belong ; 
they having had experience of the poſitive Uſe of the 
Words, which they applied to the things that they 

ified ; but a Dialeclict hath not, as in this Am- 
In the Remiſfion of Diſeaſes, Variety of Diet, 
me is allotued. 

Moreover, we ſee, that in common Life, even 
Children diftinguiſh thoſe Amphibelies, the Diſtincti- 
on whereof ſeemeth uſeful to them. For if a Man, 
having two Servants of the ſame Name, fhall bid a 
Child call Manes to him, (let us ſuppoſe that to be 
the Name of both) the Child would ask, Which? 
And if one having ſeveral Sorts of Wine, ſhall bid a 
Child fill him ſome Wine, the Child will ask, Of 
which fort? Thus in _— rience of that 
which is uſeful introduceth Diſtinction; but thoſe 
Amphibolies which come not within the Experience of 
Life, and are perhaps only in the Sayings of the 
Degmatiffs, and nothing uſeful to living without O- 
pinion, the Dialectict being particularly employed 
in theſe, will be neceffitated even in them to ſuſpend 
after the Sceptical way, according as they are annex- 
ed to things uncertain, or incom or in- 
exiſtent, of theſe we diſcourſe again, 
Now if any Dogmatift attempt to fay any thing againſt 
this, he confirms the Sceptick Reaſon, and by the 

ion of ts on both Sides, and their in- 
will ſettle Suſpen/ion as to 
the thing controverted. Having ſpoken thus much 
concerning Ampbibolies, we cloſe. our Second Book 
of Hypotypeſes. 
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Itherto, by way of Summary, we have ſpoken 
H of the Logical Part of Philoſophy ; we ſhall 
obſerve ſame Courſe in examining the 
Phyſical Part; not canfuting every Particular, but 
endeavouring to overthrow the more , where- 
in the others are comprehended. e will begin 
with the Principles. And foraſmuch as the greateſt 
rt hold, that ſome of them are Material, others 
ficient ; we will firſt ſpeak of the Efficient, thoſe 
being ſaid to be Principles more properly than the 
Material, 


CHAP. I. 
Of G OD. 


NY ſeeing that moſt of the Dogmatiſts hold 
God to be the moſt efficient Cauſe, let us firſt 
enquire concerning Gd; proſeſſing, that, following 
the Courſe of Life, we 2. (without engaging our 
Judgment) that there are Gods, and we worſhip the 
Gods, and we ſay, that they have Providence. 
Only to confute the Temerity of the Dogmatiſts, 
we ſay as followeth. 

on the things which we underſtand, we ought to 
conſider the Subſtances, as, whether they are Bodies, 
or Incorporeal; likewiſe their Forms. For none 
can underſtand a Horſe, if he hath not firſt learnt 
what the Form of a Horſe is. Likewiſe, that which 
is underſtood , muſt be underſtood as being ſome- 
where. Now forafmuch as, of the Dogmatiſts , 
ſome ſay, That God is a Body ; others Incorporeal ; 
ſome, that he hath a human Form; others, not; 
ſome, that he is in Place; others, that he is not in 
Place: And of thoſe who ſay, he is in Place; ſome, 
that he is in the World; others, that he is beyond it: 
How can we have a Notion of God, not having an 
indubitate Knowledge of his Subſtance, nor of his 
Form, nor of the Place wherein he is. Let them 
firſt agree amongſt themſelves, What God is; and 
then they may repreſent him to us, and require, that 
we receive ſuch a Notion of God; for, while they 
diſagree irreconcileably amongſt themſelves, we can- 
not receive any thing from them as undoubtedly true. 
But, ſay they, conceive with yourſelf ſomething in- 
corruptible and bleſſed, and think God to be ſuch. 
This is foohſh. For, as he who knoweth not Dion, 
cannot know the Accidents that are competent to 


God, neither can we know his Accidents. 


him, as Dion; ſo, not knowing the Subſtance of 


Moreover, let them tell us what is bleſſed : Whe. 
ther that which acts according to Virtue, and hath a 
Providence over the Things ſubordinate to it; or that 
which is unactive, and neither hath any Buſined it 
ſelf, nor affords Buſineſs to any other. For, differ- 
ing irreconcileably even about this, they ſhew, that 
what they call bleſſed is not to be found out, and con- 
ſequently not God himſels. 

But though we ſhould admit the Notion of God, 
yet is it neceſſary we ſuſpend, whether he is, or he 
is not, even from what the iſts fay ; becauſe 
it is not manifeſt that there is a God; for, if that 
were ſelf-evident, the Dogmatiſts would have agreed, 
Who, and What, and Where he is; whereas on the 
contrary there is an undeterminable Controverſy a- 
mongſt them, whereby we ſee, that his Being is un- 
manifeſt to us, and requireth Demonſtration. Now 
he who faith, that there is a God, muſt cither de- 
monſtrate it by a thing manifeſt, or by an unmani- 
feſt ; not by a thing manifeſt, for if that were mani- 
feſt which demonſtrates there is a God, foraſmuch as 
that which demonſtrateth is relative to that which is 
demonſtrated, and conſequently is comprehended to- 

— proved) that 


gether with it, (as we have 

there is a God will be manifeſt alſo, as being compre- 
hended t with the maniſeſt thing that de- 
monſtrates it. But this is not manifeſt, therefore 
neither can it be demonſtrated by a manifeſt 


But neither by an unmaniſeſt, for the unmaniſeſt 
that ſhould demonſtrate there is a God. will require a 
Demonttration. If demonſtrated by a manifeſt, it 
will no longer be unmaniſeſt, but manifeſt, that there 
is a God. Therefore the unmanifeſt demonſtrative 
cannot be demonſtrated by a manifeſt. But neither 
by an unmaniſeſt; for he who faith fo, will be driven 
into infinite, we continually requiring a Demonſtra- 
tion of the unmanifeſt, that is alledged for Demon- 
ſtration of the thing propoſed. Therefore it cannot 
be demonſtrated from any other, that there is a God; 
and if it neither be manifeſt in itſelf, nor demonſtra- 
ble from any other, it will be incomprehenſible whe- 
ther there be a God. | 

Moreover, he who faith there is a God, holds 
either, that he is provident over the things in the 
World, or not provident. If provident; — 


3 
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all, or over ſome. If over all, there would be no [Il] 
or Wickedneſs in the World; but all things (as they 
confeſs) are full of ill; therefore God cannot be ſaid to 
be provident over all. If over ſome only, Why is he 
provident over theſe and not over thoſe? For either he 
both will, and can be provident over all; or he will, but 
cannot; or he can, but will not; or he neither will nor 
can. If he both will and can, then he would be pro- 
vident over all; but he is not, as is manifeſt from 
what we laſt alledged ; therefore that he both will 
and can provide over all, is not ſo. If he will, but 
cannot, his Power is exceeded by that Cauſe, which 
hinders him from being provident over the things over 
which he is not provident; but it is abſurd to imagine 
God to be weaker than ſome other. If he can be 
provident over all, and will not, he may be thought 


infirm; which to affirm of God, were impious. 
Therefore God is not provident over the things 
of the World ; and if he is not provident over them, 
neither performeth any Work or Effect, none can 
ſay by what means he comprehends there is a God, 
ſeeing that it neither is manifeſt in itſelf, nor com- 
prehended by any Effects. For theſe Reaſons there- 
fore it is ĩ Whether there be a God 
or No. 

Hence we alſo argue, That perhaps they who ſay 
there is a God, cannot be excuſed from Impiety ; for 
in affirming, That he is provident over all Things, 
they ſay, that God is the Author of Evil; and in 
Gaying, that he is provident over ſome, and not over 
all, they' will be forced to confeſs, That God is 
either envious or infirm z which cannot be faid with- 
out manifeſt Impiety. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Cauſe. 


BU that the Dogmati/ts, not being able to ex- 
tricate themſelves out of theſe Difficulties, may 
not charge us with Blaſphemy; we will in general 
examine Efficient Cauſe, firſt, endeavouring to lay 
down the Notion thereof. 

From what the Dogmatifts 
ſtand what Cauſe is. Some ho 
others, Incorporeal. . It ſeems 


fay, none can under- 
Id it to be a Body; 
to be, according to 
That 


will have the Cauſe to be of the Abſtract, as 
Liquefaction; others of the Concrete, as to be liqui- 
hed. Thus, as I faid, according to the moſt gene- 
ral and received Opinion, a Cauſe is that by which 
the Efle& is operated. 
» they 

s, C 


Of the 
2 


hold ſome to be Continent (or 
; others, Co- operative. 
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Solitary are thoſe, which being preſent, the Effect is 
Preſent ; and being taken away, the EF is taken a. 
way; and being diminiſhed, the Effect is diminiſhed. 
Thus, the knitting a Halter about the Neck is the Cau iſe 
of Suffocation. Con- canſal is that which joineth wit h 
another Con-cauſal, towards Preduttion of the fame 
Bas, thus, Every one of the O ren that draw the 
Flough, is cauſe of the drawing thereof. Co-operative 
is that whith affords A ſiſlance, but very little to the 
Efeft ; as when two Men carry a Burthen, and a 
third helps them a little. 

Some ſay, That things preſent are impulſive Cau- 
ſes of the future, as the vehement Heat of the Sun is 
of a Fever; but ſome will not admit theſe; for that 
a Cauſe, being relative to its Effect, cannot, as Cauſe, 
precede it, 


envious: If he neither will nor can, both envious and 


CHAFP, III. 
IThether there be any Cauſe of a Thing. 


15 is probable, there is ſuch a thing as Cauſe: For 
= how can Augmentation, Diminution, Generati- 
on, Corruption, Motion of natural and ſpiritual A- 
gents; in a word, the ordering of the whole World 
be, if not from ſome Cauſe: For, if none of theſe 
be really ſuch in their own Nature, we muſt fay, 
That they ſeem to us, by reaſon of ſome Cauſe, to 
be ſuch as indeed they are not. Again, All Gene- 
rations would be promiſcuous if there were no Cauſe ; 
Horſes, of Mice; Elephants, of Piſmires. At Thebes 
in Egypt, there would be great Showers of Rain and 
Snow; in the Southern Parts none, unleſs there were 
ſome Cauſe that produced extraordinary cold in the 
— Parts, and made the Eaſtern dry and 


Again, he who faith there is no Cauſe, is confu- 


ted either way: If he fay it ſimply, without a Cauſe, 


(or Reaſon) he is not worthy credit; if upon any 
Cauſe, let him ſhew a Cauſe where there is no Cauſe, 


W there is a 
-- - 

That they likewiſe ſpeak probably who deny 
Cauſe, we ſhall ſhew, by alledging ſome Reaſons 


out of many. As thus: It is impoſſible to under- 
ſtand the Cauſe, before we comprehend the Effect as 
its Effect; but neither can we comprehend the Effet 


of the Cauſe as its Effect, if we comprehend not the 


Cauſe of the Effect as its Cauſe ; for then we ſeem to 
know that it is its Effect, when we comprehend the 
Cauſe as its Cauſe. Now if to underſtand the 
Cauſe, it be neceſſary that we firſt know the Eſſect; 
and to know the Effect (as I faid) it be neceſſary 
that we firſt know the Cauſe, the alternate Common 
place comes in, to ſhew, that neither of them can be 
known; not the Cauſe as Cauſe, nor the Effect as 
Effect; for each of them requiring the other to its 
credit, we ſhall not know upon which to ground our 

4E 2 Know- 


| 
| 
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Knowledge firſt. Wherefore we are not able to af- 
ſert, that there is any Cauſe of a Thing. 

But though we 
will it appear to be incomprehenſible, from the Con- 
troverſies about it. For he who ſaith, That there is 
Something Cauſe of Something, either faith it ſim- 
ply, not moved by any Cauſe or Reaſon, or elſe is 
moved to this Aſſent by ſome Cauſe. If ſimply, he 
will be nothing the more creditable, than he who 
faith, 'There is no Cauſe of any thing. If he alledge 
any Cauſe, why he thinks there is a Cauſe, he en- 
deavoureth to prove that which is in ion by 
that which is in queſtion. For the ion being, 
Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing, he takes it 
for granted that there is a Cauſe, when he alledgeth 
a Cauſe, why there is a Cauſe. Moreover, the 
Queſtion being concerning the Exiſtence of Cauſe, if 
we prove it by any Cauſe, it will be requiſite to al- 
ledge another Cauſe to prove that, and ſo to infinite; 
but to alledge infinite Cauſes, is impoſſible. It is 
therefore impoſlible to aſſert, That there is ſome- 
thing Cauſe of another. 

Moreover, a Cauſe produceth the EffeQ, either 
when it already is, and exiſts as Cauſe, or when it is 
not a Cauſe. Not the latter. And if when it already 
is, it muſt firſt exiſt, and be a Cauſe, and then pro- 
duce 9 e 
of, the already exiſtu ing: ut Cauſe being 
relative to the Effect, it is manifeſt, that, as Cauſe, 
it cannot exiſt before it. Therefore a Cauſe, even 


When it is already a Cauſe, cannot produce that 


whereof it is Cauſe. And if it produceth not any 
thing, neither when it is not a Cauſe, nor when it is 
a Cauſe, then there is no Cauſe at all; for a Cauſe 
cannot be underſtood as Cauſe, unleſs it produce 
ſomething. N 

Whence ſome argue alſo thus: A Cauſe muſt ex- 
iſt either together with the Effect, or before it, or 
after it. Now to ſay, that the Cauſe begins to exiſt 
after the Production of the Effect, were ridiculous. 
Neither can it exiſt before it, as being underſtood in 
relation to it; but Relatives, as Relatives, coexiſt, 
and are underſtood together ; but neither can it co- 
exiſt with the Eſſect, for if it be its Efficient, and 
that whatſoever is effected, muſt be effected by ſome 
other that hath a Being, it is n „that a Cauſe 
firſt be a Cauſe before it produce the Effect. There- 
tore if a Cauſe exiſt not either together with, or be- 
fore, or after the Effect, it exiſts not at all. 

Moreover, the Notion of a Cauſe may haply be 
averthrown thus. For if we cannot underſtand a 
Cauſe (foraſmuch as it is relative) before its Effet; 
and to underſtand it, as Cauſe of the Effect, it be 
neceſſary to underſtand it, as being before the Effect: 


But it be impoſſible to underſtand any thing to be 


before that, before which we cannot underſtand any 
thing to be, then it is impoſſible to underſtand that 


ꝛhere is Cauſe. . 


Id grant there is a Cauſe, yet pr 


them. Pherecydes the Syrian aſſerted 


the other 
3 and of theſe 
be preferred, ſince we neither have a Sign, ner (. 
tery, nor Demonſtration, acknowledged indubitate, 
(as we ſhewed formerly : ) Therefore 
ceſſarily ſuſpend, as to the Exiſtence of 
ing, That from what the Dogmatif 
appears nothing rather to be, than not to be. 


CHAP. iv. 
Of material Principles. 
P-ſtherto of the Zſicieme ; we ſhall next fat 
briefly of thoſe which are called material Prix 


ciples, That theſe are incomprehenſible, is mani. 
feſt from the Diſagreement of the D An about 


to be the 


Principle of all things ; Thales the Milian, Water: 
Anaximander, his Diſciple, Infinite ; 3 
. i 

me, Fire; 

ater ; Enopides the Chian, Fire and Air; H; 


of Rhegium, Fire and Water 


„in his 
ſpeak of 


dy, conſiſting of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; 
emucritus and Epicurus, Atoms; Anaxagoras the 
Clazomenian, Homoiomeria's; Di Crom, 
leaſt and indiviſible Bodies; Heraclides of Pontus, and 
Aſclepiades of Bithynia, uncompounded Bulks (or 
little Bodies; ) the Pythagereans, Numbers; the 
Mathematicians, the Terms of Bodies; Strato the 
— Qualities. 1 
h (or, yet greater) being the Controverſy a- 
mongſt them concerning the material Principles, we 
muſt either aſſent to all chair Opinions, or to ſome. 
To all is impoſſible; for we cannot hold with A{cle- 
prades, that they are tangible and qualited ; and with 
Democritus, that they are Atoms, and void of Qua- 
lity ; and with Anaxageres,: who aſeribes all ſenſible 
Qualities to his Homeiemeria's. But if we muſt of 
our own . Judgments make choice of ſame of theſe 
Opinions, we muſt do it either without Demonſtra- 
tion, or with Demonſtration. . If without Demon- 
ſtration, it will not be credited; if with Demonſtra- 
tion, that Demonſtration muſt be true: But it will 
not be granted to be true, unleſs it be j and de- 
termined by a true Critery; but the Critery muſt be 
proved to be true by an adjudged Demonſtration. If 
therefore, to prove that which preſerreth one Opint- 
on before the reſt to be true, it be requiſite that its 


Critery be demonſtrated ; and to. demonſtrate that 


* 


rey fite tha Dem 

I is troe, it be i t its on- 
22 be firſt adjudged ; into the alternate 
Common-place, which will ſuffer the Argument to 
no further, the Demonſtration continually 


requiring a Critery 3 and the Critery, adjudged De- 


monſtration: But to judge a Critery by a Critery, 
and a Demonſtration by a ration, were to 
run into infinite. Now if we cannot affent to all 
Opinions concerning the Elements, nor to ſome of 
them, we muſt neceſlarily ſuſpend. 

T his is ſufficient to ſhew the Incompre- 
benſibility of the Elements and material Principles. 
But to refute the Dogmatyfts more fully, we will in- 
6 longer hereupon. I heir Opinions concerning 
Elements are ſo many, that to examine every one 
will allow, but 


CHAP. V. 
Whether Bodies be incomprehenſible. 


ſome of them ſay) is that which (they 
A kf 428, or fuffereth : But ing to this 
Notion it is 1 as we have ſhewn. 
For not being able to ſay whether there be a Cauſe, 
we cannot ſay whether there be a Patient, for the 
Patient ſuffers from the Cauſe : Thus both the Cauſe 


out Breadth : Now when theſe have received 
alſo, and Refiftance, it then becomes the 
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itſelf, or is conſidered only in the Bodies. That a 
Line or Superficies exiſts by itſelf, none perhaps is ſo 
fooliſh as to imagine. If they ſay that they exiſt not 
by themſelves, but in the Body : Firſt, They muſt 
grant that Bodies are made of them ; for then they 
muſt firſt have had a Subſiſtance by themſelves, and 
afterwards concur to the making of a Body. Again, 
neither do they exiſt in the things which are called 
Bodies, as (to omit other Inſtances) we ſhall ſhew 
from Contact only : For if the Bodies which are 
clapp'd together touch one another mutually, they 
muſt touch mutually by their Terms, that is, by 
their Superficies ; but the Superficies touch not each 
other in whole, for then they would be united one 
to the other by the Act of touching, the Touch 
would confound the Subſtances; ſo as to divide two 
things that touch one another, would be a Divulfion. 
Neither doth a Superficies by ſome Parts touch the 
Superficies of the Body which is applied to it, and by 
others is united to the Body, whoſe Term it is; 
certainly no Man can confider this to be without 
Depth, and conſequently not a Superficies, but a Bo- 


dy. In like manner, if we ſuppoſe two Superficies, 
laid one upon the other, according to their Terms or 
Bounds; it follows, that, 
called their 


according to that which is 


12 


t is ſomething 
conceive ; for we cannot conceive that there 1 
dy, where there is not Length, Breadth, 
and Reſiſtance, But if a Body be theſe 
prove that theſe are not exiſtent, we take 


cannot 


25 


if 
Ts 


: 


* The Text laems debeBive, and to be thus ſopplics out of his Chapter concerning Body, adverfus Mathematices, p. 368. 


not at all. 


Reſiſtance likewiſe is not to be comprehended or 
underſtood ; for if it might be comprehended, it 
would be co from the Touch. Now if 
we ſhew that the Touch itſelf is incomprehenſible, 
it will that it is impoſſible to comprehend Re- 
ſiſtance: That Touch is incomprehenſible, we collect 
thus; Whatſoever things touch one another, either 
touch one another mu by their Parts; or the 
Whole, the Whole. Not the Whole, the Whole ; 
for that were modo do fer 


' 
1 


either the Parts, the Parts; for thoſe Parts, though 
in reſpect of their W holes they are Parts, yet in re- 
ect of their own Parts are W holes, for they have 
Parts within themſelves. But Wholes touch not 
W holes, for the Reaſon alledged ; and conſequently 
neither do Parts touch Parts; theſe Parts, in reſpect 
of their own Parts, being Wholes. Now if we can- 
nat comprehend, that 'I'ouch may be made either by 
Whole, or by Parts, Touch muſt be incomprehenſi- 
he, and conſequently ſo muſt a —_ ; for if it be 
nothing more than theſe three Dimenſions and Re- 
tiſtance, and we have ſhewn that each of theſe is in- 
comprehenſible, Body alſo is incomprehenſible. 
Thus therefore, as to the Notion of Body itſelf, it is 
incomprehenſible, whether there is a Body. 
Moreover, of Bodies, ſay they, ſome are ſenſible, 
others intelligible ; theſe are comprehended by Intel- 
ject, thoſe by the Senſes. The Senſes are ſimply 
pathble, but the Intelle& cometh to the Comprehen- 
ſion of intelligible things through Comprehenſion of 
Senſibles. If therefore a Body be ſomething, it muſt 
either be ſenſible or intelligible : Senſible it is not; 
for it ſeemeth to be comprehended by Collection of 
Length, and Breadth, and Depth, and Reſiſtance, 
and Colour, and ſuch like, together with which it is 
conſidered ; but the Senſes they hold to be ſimply 


paſſrve. If they ſay, a Body is intelligible, there 


muſt be ſomething in the Nature of ſenſible 'T hings, 
by which Bodies, being intelligible, may be under- 
food: But there is nothing beſides Body and Incor- 
poreal, whereof the Incorporeal is itſelf intelligible ; 
the Body therefore is not ſenſible, as we proved; 
and there not being in the Nature of things any Sen- 
ſible, by which Body might be underſtood, neither 
will Body be intelligible ; and if neither ſenſible nor 
intelligible, and there be nothing beſides theſe, we 
may ſay, a Body is nothing. herefore oppo 
* Reaſons, which prove there is no pens 
thoſe which prove that there is a Body, we ſuſpend. 
Now, from the Incomprehenſibility of Body, 
will be inferred alſo that Incorporeal is incomprehen- 
ible ; for Privations are underſtood to be the Priva- 
tions of Habits, as, of Sight, Blindneſs ; of Hearing, 
Deafneſs, and the like. Wherefore to comprehend 
the Privation, we muſt firſt comprehend the Habit, 
whereof it is a Privation; for he who underftands 
not what Sight is, cannot ſay, This Man hath not 
Sight, that is, he is blind. If therefore the Privati- 
on of a Body be incorporeal, and the Habits being 
incomprehenſible, it be impoſſible to comprehend 
their Privations ; but Body, as we have ſhewn, is 
zacomprehenſible ; Incorporeals alſo will be incom- 
ptehenſible. For either it is ſenſible, or intelligible; 
if ſenſible, it is incomprehenſible, by reaſon of the 
Difference of living Creatures, and of Men, and of 
Senſes, and of Circumſtances, and by reaſon of 


Commixion, and the like, mentio in the ten 


Common: places of Suſpenſion; if intelligible, there 
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not being granted a Comprehenſion of ſen i 

by which we may be carried to — — 
will there be granted a Comprehenſion of things ; 
telligible, and conſequently not of an — 
Beſides, he who faith that he comprehends an In. 
corporeal, muſt ſay, that he comprehends it either 
by Senſe or by Reaſon; not by Senſe, for the Senſe 
ſeemeth to perceive ſenſible things by Intromigiog 
and Infinuation ; as the Sight, 14 — it be made 
by a conick Impreſſion, or by Emiſſion, or Immic. 
ſion of Species, or by Effuſion of Rays and Co- 
lours) and the Hearing (whether it be that the Air i; 
ſtruck, or that the parts of the Voice are carried to 
the Ear, and ſtrike the Senſe, ſo as to canſe a pre- 
ception of the Voice ;) likewiſe Odours to the No- 
ſtrils, and Sapours to the Tongue, and tangible 
things are derived to the Touch in the ſame man. 
ner. But Incorporeals are not capable of receiving 
ſuch Impreſſions, therefore they cannot be compre- 
hended by Senſe. But neither by Diſcourſe (or Rea- 
ut fe db ey mg ny ve and I 
as toi ) he who faith Incorporeals 
underſtood by Diſcourſe, begs the Queſtion: For 
when we demand, Whether an Incorporeal can be 
comprehended, he, taking Incorporeal ſimply, 
would thereby ſhew the Comprehenſion of Incor- 
poreals ; whereas Diſcourſe itſelf, if it be incorpore- 
al, is a Part of the thing controverted. How then 
r 
comprehended firſt? If by any Incorporeal, we ſhall 
require a Demonſtration of its Comprehenſion, and 
ſo to infinite. If by a Body, the Comprehenſion of 
Bodies is the thing in queſtion. By. what then ſhall 
we demonſtrate, that a Body is comprehended, 
which is aſſumed to demonſtrate the Comprehenſion 
of Diſcourſe and Incorporeal? If by a Body, we run 
into Infinite; if by an real, we run into the 
Alternate Cammon- place. 'T bus Diſcourſe being, if 
Incorporeal, comprehenſible ; none can ſay, that an 
Incorporeal may be comprehended by: it. But if 
l be a way” 4 foraſmuch as there is Contro- 
verſy concerning Bodies, whether are compre- 
hended or not, becauſe 2 EMuxion 
(as they call it) of them; in reſpect whereof, they 
neither can admit Demonſtration, nor are concei- 
ved to be; inſomuch as Plato termeth Bodies, 
26 a, la 3 Ame, Generated, Not being. 
Hereupon I doubt which way the Controverſy con- 
cerning Body determineth, ſince neither by a Body, 
nor by an Incorporeal, for the Inconveniences al 
ledged. Therefore neither is it poſſible to compre- 
hend Incorporeals by Diſcourſe ; but if ay neither 
incur to Senſe, nor are comprehended by Diſcourſe, 
they cannot be comprehended at all. Now if we 
can neither aſſert the Exiſtence of a Body, nor of an 
Incorporeal, we muſt ſuſpend as to the Elements; 
and perhaps we muſt ſuſpend alſo concerning thoſe 
things, which are after the Elements; a 
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are corpozeal 5; others, incorporeal, and both 
1 = controverted. Moreover, ſeeing we ought 
to ſuſpend concerning efficient and material Princi- 
ples, for the precedent Reaſons, the whole Diſcourſe 
concerning Principles will be inextricable. 


CHAF. I 
Of Temperament. 


BUT: ſetting this aſide, how 242 that 


Temperaments are made of the firſt Elements, 
when as there is not any Touch, nor Contact, nor 
Temperament, nor Mixture at all? 'F hat Touch is 
nothing, we ſhewed lately, in diſc concer- 
ning the Exiſtence of Bodies. And that Lempera- 
ment alſo, from what they ſay, is not poſſible, we 
ſhall briefly declare. They ſpeak much concerning 
it, and almoſt innumerable are the Controverſies of 
the Dogmatiſts about it, ſo-as from the Indijudica- 
bleneſs of the Controverſy may be argued the Incom- 
prehenſibility of the Subject. Lo confute them all 


in particular, would be beyond our Deſign; this of 


which we ſhall ſay, we conceive, may ſuffice. 

All contemperated things conſiſt, as they ſay, of 
Subſtance and Qualities, They muſt therefore ei- 
ther hold, that either the Su are mingled, 
and not the Qualities ; or the Qualities, but not the 
Subſtances ; or neither with the other ; or both with 
one another. But if neither Subſtance nor Qualities 
are mingled one with the other, Temperament will 
CE EE RG 
the things tempered, if the things tem not 
mingled together by any of the foreſaid ways? If 
they ſay, that the ities are ſimply adjacent one 
to another, but the Subſtance is mingled, this alſo is 
abſurd ; for we comprehend not ities in Tem- 
peraments, as ſeparate, -but we feel them as made 
one by the things tempered. Cy ſay, that the 
Qualities are mingled, but not the it is 
impoſſible ; for the Subſiſtence of the Qualities is in 
the Subſtance, Wherefore it is ridiculous to ſay, 
that the Qualities are ſeparated from their Subſtances, 
and ſo mingled with one another, and the Subſtan- 
ces leſt deprived of their ities. It remains to 
lay, that the Qualities and Subſtances of things tem- 
pered paſs through one another, and being mingled, 
make the Temperament; which is more abſurd than 
the former; ſor ſuch a Temperament is impoſſible. 
For example; If with ten Pints of Water there be 
mixed one Pint of Hemlock, the Hemlock will be 
ſaid to be commixed with all the Water ; for if a 


Man take never ſo little of this Mixture, he will find 


it tull of the Power of the Hemlock. Now if the 
Hemlock be mixed with every Part of the Water, 
and co-extended with it, the whole with the whole, 
by mutual Permeation of the Subſtances and Quali- 
tus one through another, that ſo the Temperament 


* 
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may be made; and things, co- extended witn one a- 
nother in every Part, take up equal Place, and con- 
ſequently are to one another, the Pint of Hem- 
lock ſhall be equal to the ten Pints of Water; ſo that 
the Mixtion muſt either be twenty Pints or two Pints, 
according to this Hypotheſis of the manner of Tem- 
perament. And again, one Pint of Water being put 
to twenty Pints of Water, according to this Hypo- 
theſis, muſt make the Meaſure either of forty Pints, 
or of two only ; becauſe we may either conceive the 
Pint to be twenty Pints, as being co-extended with 
ſo many ; or the twenty Pints to be that one, with 
which they are co-equaliz d. In like manner a 
Man, adding but one Pint, may argue, that the 
twenty Pints, which we ſee, ought to be twenty 
ſand, or more, according to this Hypotheſis of 
Temperament, and that the ſame are but two only ; 
than which, nothing is more abſurd: Therefore 
this Hypotheſis of Temperament is abſurd. Now if 
Temperament neither be by mixing the Subſtances 
only, nor Qualities only, nor both, nor either; and. 
beſides theſe, ing can be imagined ; the manner 
Temperament, and of all Mixtures, is not to be 
underſtood. Wherefore if thoſe things which are 
call'd Elements, are not capable of making Contem- 
perations, neither by touching one another, nor by 
being blended or mingled, the Phyſiology of the- 
Dogmatiſts, as to this thing, is unintelligible. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Motion. 


Eſides what hath been faid, the Phyſiology of the 

Dogmatiſts may be conceived to be impoſſible 
by diſcourſing upon Motions; for all Commixtions- 
muſt be made by ſome Motion of the Elements, and 
the efficient Principle. If therefore we prove, that. 
there is no acknowledged Species of Moti- 
on, it will be manifeſt, that though all which we 
formerly oppoſed ſhould, by way of ſuppoſition, be- 
granted ; yet that, which the Dogmatiſts call Phy- 
tick, ſerves to no purpoſe. | 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Local Motion. 


HEY who ſeem to have diſcourſed moſt exact- 

ly of Motion, ſay there are fix kinds thereof, 
Local Motion, Alteration, Augmentation, Dimi- 
nution, Generation, and Corruption. We ſhall 
examine each of theſe particularly, beginning with. | 
Local Motion. This according to the Dogmatiſts, 
is that, by which that which moveth, paſſeth from 


Place to Place, either according to its W hole, or ac- 


cording to Part; according to its Whole, as in them 
who walk; according to Part, as in a Sphere that 
moves 
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moves about its Center ; for the Whole remaineth in 
the ſame Place, the Parts only change Place. 

T hree, as I conceive, are the principal Contro- 
verſies concerning Motion. Bias, and ſome other 
Philoſophers, hold that there is Motion; Parmeni- 
des, Meliſſus, and others, that there is not Motion; 
the Scepticks nothing rather that it is, than that it is 
not, For as to the Phanomena's, it appeareth that 
there is Motion; but as to philoſophical Diſcourſe, 
that there is not. If therefore, upon Examination 
of the Arguments on both fides, we ſhall find them 
to be of equal weight, we ſhall not aſſent to either. 
Let us begin with thoſe who hold that it is. 

Theſe inſiſt moſt upon Evidence: For if, they 
ſay, there is no Motion, How doth the Sun appear 
now in the Eaſt, anon in the Weſt? or, How doth 
he make the Seaſons of the Year, which are accor- 
ding as he is nearer to, or further from us? Or, 
How do Ships put off from one Port, and reach ano- 
ther far diſtant? Or, how does he, who denies Mo- 
tion, go abroad and come home? Theſe they con- 
ceive cannot be anſwered, and therefore one of the 
Cynicks, an Argument being propounded to him to 
take away Motion, made no Anſwer, but roſe up 
and walk'd, ſhewing by Action and Evidence, that 
there is Motion. Thus they endeavour to filence 
the contrary Party. 

But they who take away the Exiſtence of Motion, 
argue thus. If a thing be moved; it muſt be moved 
either by itſelf, or by. ſome other; but neither by 
itſelf, nor by any other. For that which is ſaid to 
be moved not by itſelf, muſk be moved either by 
ſome Cauſe, or by none: by 
nothing is done; if by ſome Cauſe, the Cauſe by 
which it is moved will be its Mover, and fo they 


peareth for the preſent to us. Some ſay that a thing 
may be moved in the Place where it is, for the 
Spheres which roll about their Centers are moved, 
and yet continue in their Place. In anſwer to whom 
the Argument ſhould be transferred to the fever] 
Parts of the Sphere, and we muſt ſhew by this Argu- 
ment, it is not moved as to its Parts, if we will 

nothing is moved in the Place wherein 


to which it We ſhall 
ing that what is — 
; Wherein i 1 


will run into infinite, according to our uſual way of in P 


Argument. Again, if that which moveth, eſſects, 


and that which effects, is moved, that will alſo re- 


quire another to move it, and this a Third, and ſo 
to infinite; fo that Motion ſhall be without any 
Principle of firſt Beginning, which is abſurd. There 
tore every thing that moveth, is not moved by ano- 
ther. But neither by itſelf; for every thing that 
moveth either impelleth forward, or draweth back- 
ward; or upward, or downward; therefore what- 
tocver moveth itſelf, muſt do it after one of theſe 
ways. If by impelling forward, it muſt be behind 
itſelf; if by drawing back, before itſelf; if upwards, 
below itſelf ; if downwards, above itſelf. But for 
a thing to be either above, or before, or below, or 
benind itſelf, is impoſſible; it is therefore impoſſible 
tor any thing to be moved by itſelf. But if neither 
by itſelf, nor by any other, then nothing at all is 
moved. If any recur to Appetite and Election, we 
muſt let him know, that the Queſtion is concerning 
that which it in our power, and that this Queſtion is 
:nveterminable, foraſmuch as we have not yet found 
a Critery of Truth. 


that nothing can be moved , neither in the Place 
wherein it is, nor in the Place wherein it is not, 
conclude, that neither in Place at large, impr 

taken, can any thing be moved. For it conſiſts of 


thing be moved from ſome firſt Part of the Space, 
and then another, not all at once, over the 
whole diviſible Interval, therefore nothing 5 
moved. That nothing is moved from ſome firſt 
Part of the Space, is manifeſt from hence ; for that 
W 


if the Bodies, and the Places, and Sn 
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which thoſe Bodies are faid to be moved, be divided 
into Infinite, there will be no Motion, it being im- 
pothible to find in Infinites a Firſt; from which Firſt 
Part) that with is ſaid to be moved ſhall be moved. 
Bat if the things aforeſaid end in an Indiviſible, and 
every thing that is moved paſs the firſt diviſible Part 
of its Place, in like manner as the firſt indiviſible Part 
of its Time, all things will be of equal Celerity ; as 
the fleeteſt Horſe, and a Tortoiſe which is abſurder 
than the former. "Therefore Motion is not made 
from ſome firſt Part of the Space. But neither all 
r  — 4 1 
things m as „clear things unap- 

— rr of a Sta- 


which at once 

black and whi Beſides, 

much of the Place at once that whi paſ- 
ſeth, If they ſay it is indefinite, that 
ſomething may be moved hole 
Earth at once; if they den 

the Quantity of the Place 

to define ſuch a 

cannot paſs, at 

greater 4 

lous, 

for all 

thing 

if they 

moved through 


But if they admit an Increaſe, we ſhall them to 
pane Hors OE be moved all at once over the 
whole Earth. .Wherefore neither are thoſe things 
which are faid to be moved, moved at once over the 
whole diviſible Interval; and if neither all at once, 
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"NO WAP. I, 
Of Augmentation and Diminution. 


U Pon the ſame Ground we ſuſpend as to Augmen- 
tation and Diminution: For Evidence ſeems to 


at a Stand, but always in Fluxion, and ſome are in- 


ſinuated into others, that which is hath 
not its firſt Subſtance with the addition of ſome other, 
but a Subſtance wholly new. As therefore (for In- 
ſtance) If there being a Piece of Wood three Foot 
long, ſume Man putting to it a Piece ten Foot long, 
ſhould ſay he the Piece of three Foot, 
he ſay falſly, (foraſmuch as this is wholly ano- 
ther thing from the other :) So in every thing that is 
ſaid to be augmented, the former Matter flowing out, 
and new Matter flowing in, if that be added which 
is faid to be added, none will fay, that this is Aug- 
mentation, but Alteration of the Whole, 

The ſame may be faid of Diminution ; for how 
can that which ſubſiſts not, be ſaid to be diminiſhed ? 
Beſides if Diminution be made by Detraction, Aug- 
mentation by Addition; but neither Detraction nor 
Addition be any thing, neither is Diminution nor 
Augmentation any thing. 


SBA. © 
Of Detraftion and Addition. 


Hat DetraQion is Nothing, they argue thus : It 
Something be detracted from another, either an 
Equal is detracted from an Equal, or a Greater 
from a Leſſer, or a Leſſer from a Greater: But 
none of theſe ; therefore Detraction is not poſſible. 
That Detraction is not made by any of theſe ways, 
is manifeſt : That which is detracted from another, 
before it is detracted, muſt be contained in that from 
which it is detracted; but an Equal is not contained 
in a as Six in Six ; for that which containeth, 
ought to be .greater than that which is contained ; 
and that from which ſomething is detrated, ought 
to be greater than that which is detracted, that after - 
the Detraction there may be ſomething remaining; 


they for herein Detraction ſeems to differ from quite ta- 


polition betwixt the Phanomena's and the Argu- 
ments) ſuſpend, Whether there be Motion or not. 


and in Four Three, and in Three Two, 


— ay Neither is the Greater contained in the 
r, as Six and Five; that were abſurd. Nei- 
ther is the Leſſer contained in the Greater; for if 
Five were contained in Six, as the fewer in the more, 
by the ſame Reaſon, in Five will be contained 5 our, 

in 
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Two One; thus Six ſhall contain Five, Four, 
Three, Two, One, which being put together, 
make Fifteen, which muſt be contained in Six, if it 
be granted that the Leſſer is contained in the Greater. 
In like manner, in the Fifteen which is contained 
in Six, will be contained Thirty five; and fo, by 
Progreſſion, infinite Numbers: But it is abſurd to 
ſay, that infinite Numbers are contained in the 
Number Six, therefore it is abſurd to ſay, that the 
Lefler is contained in the Greater, If therefore it 
be requiſite, that what is detracted from another, 
by contained in the thing from which it is detracted, 
but neither Equal is contained in Equal, nor the 
Greater in the Leſſer, nor the Leſſer in the Grea- 
4 Nothing certainly is Detracted from any 
hing. | 
Again, if Something be detracted from Something, 
either the Whole is detracted from the Whole, or 
Part from Part, or the Whole from the Part, or 
Part from the Whole. But to fay, that the Whole 
is detracted from the Whole, or from Part, is ab- 
ſurd; it remains therefore to ſay, That the Part is 
detracted from the Whole, or * Part, which is 
abſurd alſo. We will inftance (not to our 
Example in Numbers, as being moſt perſpicuous,) in 
the Number Ten, and let us ſuppoſe One to be ſub- 
ſtrated from it. This One cannot be ſubſtracted 
from the whole Ten, nor from the remaining part 
of it Nine, as I ſhall prove ; therefore is it not ſub- 
ſtrated. For if One be ſubſtracted from the whole 
Ten, foraſmuch as Ten is nothing elſe but Ten 
Unites, not any one of the Unites, but a Combina- 
tion of all, this Unity to be ſubſtracted out of the 
whole Ten, muſt be ſubſtracted out of every Unite: 
But firſt, from a Unite nothing can be ſubſtracted, 
for Unites are indiviſible, and therefore One cannot 
be ſubſtracted from Ten in this manner. But if we 
rant an Unite may be taken from every Unite, an 
nite will have Len Parts, and having Ten Parts, 
will be an Unite; now there being Ten other Parts 
remaining from which were ſubſtracted the Ten 
Parts of that which is called an Unite, thoſe Ten 


will be Twenty: But it is abſurd to ſay, that One 


is Ten, and that Ten is Twenty, and that what is 
indiviſible (according to them) is divided; therefore 
it is abſurd to fay, That an Unite is ſubſtracted 
from the whole Number Ten. But neither is the 
Unite ſubſtracted from the remaining Number Nine; 
for that from which a Thing is ſubſtracted remain- 
eth not entire, but the Nine remaineth entire after 
the Subſtraction of the Unite. Beſides, the Nine 
being nothing elſe but nine Unites, if the Unite be 
ſaid to be taken away from the Whole, the Nine it- 
felf will be taken away ; if from a Part of the Nine, 
as from Eight, the ſame Abſurdities will follow. If 
from an Unite, which is the laſt, they muſt ſay that 
an Unite is diviſible, which is abſurd ; therefore the 
Unite is not ſubſtarcted out of the Nine. Now if it 
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neither be ſubſtracted from the whole Ten, nor 
from a Part thereof, neither can a Part be ſubſtraQeq 
from the Whole, nor from a Part : If therefore nei. 
ther Whole can be ſubſtracted from Whole, nor 
Part from Whole, nor Whole from Part, nor Part 
from Part, Nothing is ſubſtracted from another. 
Likewiſe Addition is reckoned by them amongſt 
Things impoſſible: For ſay they, That which i; 
added, is either added to itſelf, or to ſome Subject 
prz-exiſtent, or to that which conſiſts of both; but 
none of theſe is true, thereſore nothing is added to a- 
nother. For Inſtance; Suppoſe the Quantity of 
four Pints, and thereto let be added one Pine, I. 
mand, To what it is added? To itſelf it cannot; 
for that which is added, is diverſe from that to which 
it is added, but nothing is diverſe from itſelf, But 
neither is it added to that which conſiſts of both, the 
meaſure of four Pints and one Pint; for how can 
any thing be added to that which is not yet? 

if to the four Pints, and to the one Pint, be added 
a Pint, it will make up Six Pints, from the 

tity of four Pints, and the one Pint, and the additio- 
nal Pint. Now if to the four Pints only, be added 
one Pint ; foraſmuch as that which is co-extended 
with another, muſt be equal with that to which it is 
co- extended; if one Pint be co-extended with four 
Pints, it will double the Quantity of the four Pints, fo 
as the whole Meaſure will be eight Pints, which we 
ſee to be otherwiſe. If therefore that which is ſaid 
to be added, be neither added to itſelf, nor to ſome 
other Subject, nor to that which conſiſts of both 
theſe, beſides theſe, there be nothing ; certainly 
there is no Addition of one thing to another, 


CHAT 
Of Tr ien. 


T.. comes within the Compaſs of Ad- 
dition, and Detraction, and Local Motion; 
for it is Detraction from one thing, and Addition to 
another, tranſiently. | 


XI. 


C H A P. XII. 
a Of Whele and Part. 


PHE like may be faid of Whole and Part; for 
the W hole ſeemeth to be made by Convention, 
and Addition of the Parts 3. but by DetraQtion of 
any one, or more of them, it leaveth to be Whole. 

Beſides, If there be a Whole, either it is a thing 
diverſe from its Parts, or its Parts are the Whole; 
but it ſeems not to be diverſe from its Parts: For the 
Parts being taken away, nothing remaineth whereby 
we may think that the Whole is any thing beſides 
them. Now if the Parts are the Whole, the Whole 
is only a Word, and an empty Name, but 9 
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proper Subſiſtence 3 as Diſtance is nothing more than 
things diſtant, and Contiguity nothing but things 
contiguous ; therefore the Whole is not any thing. 
But neither the Parts alſo ; for if there are Parts, ei- 
ther they are Parts of the Whole, or Parts of one 
another, or each is Part of itſelf. Not of the W hole, 
for that is nothing more than the Parts themſelves. 
Beſides, the Parts would then be Parts of themſelves, 
becauſe every Part is completive of the Whole, 
Neither of one another, for a Part ſeemeth to be 
contained in that whereof it is a Part; and it were 
abſurd to ſay, that the Hand (for example) is con- 
tained in the Foot. Neither is each of them a Part 
of itſelf; for then, as containing, and contained by 
ſelf, a thing will be greater, and leſſer than itſelf, 
Now if thoſe which we call Parts, neither be Parts 
of the Whole, nor of themſelves, nor of one another, 
they are not Parts of any thing ; and if Parts of no- 
thing, neither are they Parts, for Relatives are taken 
away together. This, by way of Digreflion ; for 
we treated of W hole and Part once before. 


CH AP. XIII. 
Of Alteration. 


Opry bow + gy ig den Brom: an 
tural Mutati as term it) arguing $: 
If Somethi rk. * I 4 
ged is a Body, or Incorporeal ; but neither of theſe 
is therefore Alteration itſelf is indeter- 
i akers as being the Patient ; and the Subſiſtance of 
it, as Cauſe, is ſubverted, together with which the 
Patient alſo is ſubverted, not having a thing from 
which to ſuffer, therefore nothing is altered. 

Moreover, if there be Alteration, it is either of a 
Being, or of a Not-Being ; but a Not- Being is inſub- 
ſiſtent, and can neither ſuffer nor act, therefore it is 
not capable of Alteration, If that which is changed be 
2 Being, it is either changed as a Being, or as a Not- 
Being, As a Not-Being it is not for Not- 
Beings are not. If it be changed as a „it be- 
comes different from a Bei Dag by rouge 
a Being: But to ſay that a Being is a A is 
abſurd. Tasse Being is not changed. Now 
if neither a Being be changed, nor a Not- Being, and 
beſides theſe there is nothing, it remains to ſay, that 


the preſent, (as we ſhall ſhew;) therefore nothing is 
changed, In Time paſt or future, nothing is chan- 
ted; for neither of theſe is preſent ; but it is impoſſi- 
ior any thing to act or ſuffer in a and 


® The Text requires to be ſupplied to this effeck. 


not-preſent Time. But neither in the preſent, for 
perhaps the preſent alſo is inexiſtent. This 20 voy, 
Now, is indiviſible: But it is impoſſible to imagine that 
Iron (for Example) can be changed from hard to ſoft, 
or that any other Alteration can be made in indiv iſible 
Time, for they ſeem to require Succeſſion, Now if 
nothing be changed either in the Time paſt, nor in 
the preſent, nor in the ſuture, nothing at all is chan- 


Moreover, If there be Alteration, * either it is 
ſubject to Senſe, or to Intellect; not to the Senſes, 
for they receive only fingle Notions; but Alteration 
hath a twofold Reſpect, both to that out of which the 
Alteration is, and to that into which it is. If they 
fay, It is intelligible, ſoraſmuch as there is an inde- 
terminable Controverſy concerning Intelligibles, as 
we have already ſaid, we cannot aſſert the Being of 
Alteration, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Generation, and Corruption. 


Chae and Corruption are ſubverted together 
** —— Addition, and Detraction, and Alteration; 

without theſe, nothing can be generated nor cor- 
_— = for Example: Of the r of the 

umber Ten, ſa „ is generated the Number 
Nine, by — One, and of Nine cor- 
rupted is generated Ten, by Addition of One; and 
Canker (by Alteration) of Braſs corrupted ; there- 
fore the forenamed Motions being taken away, per- 
haps it neceſſarily followeth, that Generation and 
Corruption are alſo taken away. 

Moreover ſome argue thus: If Socrates were ge- 
nerated, he was generated Either when he was not 
Socrates, or when he was Socrates : If when he was, 
he muſt have been generated twice ; if when he was 
not, he was, and was not, at the ſame time. He 
was, as being generated ; he was not, according to 
the Eypothefis. Again, If Socrates died, either he 
died when he lived, or when he was dead ; not when 
he lived, for-ſo the fame Perſon ſhould be both dead 
and alive ; neither when he was dead, for ſo he 
ſhould die twice. Therefore Socrates died 2 oy 
this Argument, upon every thing that is ſaid to 
or corrupted, Generation and Corruption 
may be ſubverted. 

argue thus: If there be Generation, that 
which is generated is either a Being, or a Not-Be- 
ing; not a Not-Being, for to that which is not, no- 
thing can happen, not ſo much as to be. Neither a 
Being ; for if a Being be generated, it is 
either as it is a Being, or as it is a Not-Being. As 
it is a Not-Being, it is not generated ; and if it be 
generated as a Being, ä 
4F 2 
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ted of ſomething different from it, that which is ge- 
nerated muſt be different from a Being, that is, a 
Not-Being. Therefore that which is 
be a Not-Being, which is abſurd. 

a Being, nor a Not-Being be generated, nothing at 
all is generated. 

Upon the ſame Grounds alſo nothing is corrupted. 
For if ſomething be corrupted, it is either a Being, 
or a Not-Being ; not a Not-Being, for that which 
is corrupted muſt ſuffer Something; not a Being, 
for either it is corrupted, as continuing in the State 
of a Being, or as not continuing. If as continuing 
in the State of a Being, the ſame will be at once a 
Being and a Not-Being ; becauſe it is not corrupted 
as a Not-Being, but as it is a Being; and as it is cor- 
rupted, it is different from a Being, and conſequaſitly 
a Not-Being. But it is abſurd to ſay, the ſame 
thing is a Being and a Not-Being ; therefore a Being 
is not corrupted whilſt it continueth in the State of a 
Being. But if a Being be corrupted, not whilſt it is 
in the State of a Being, but firſt reduced to a Nor- 
Being, and afterwards corrupted ; it is not a Being, 
but a Not-Being, that is corrupted; which (as we 
faid before) is impoſſible. If therefore neither a Be- 
ing is corrupted, nor a Not-Being, and beſides theſe 
there is Nothing, Nothing is corrupted. This may 
ſerve, by way of Summary, to ſay of Motions ; 
whence it followeth, that the Phyſiology of the Dog- 
mat iſts is inexiſtent, and unintelligible. 


ſhall 
ow if neither 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Reft. 


1* like manner ſome doubt as to the Nature of 
Reſt, ſay ing, That whatſoever moves, reſts not; 
but Body continually moveth, according to the 
Opinions of the Dogmati/ts, who fay, That Sub- 
ſtance is fluid, and hath continual Evacuations and 
Recruits : ( Whence the Platenicis chuſe rather to 
call Bodies, Things generated, than Beings; and 
Heraclitus compared the Mobility of our r to 
3 Courſe of a River:) Therefore no Body 
Again, That which is ſaid to reſt, ſeemeth to be 
contained by the things that are about it; that which 
is contained ſuffers, but there is no Patient; for, as 
we proved before, there is no Cauſe, therefore no- 
thing reſts. Some argue thus: That which reſts, 
ſuffers ; that which ſuffers is moved; therefore that 
which is ſaid to reſt, is moved; and if moved, it reſts 
not. Hence alſo it is manifeſt, that an Incorporeal 
reſts not; for if that which reſts ſuffers, and to ſuſ- 
fer be proper to Bodies, and not to Incor no 
1 ſuffers or reſts; thereſore nothing 


Now foraſmuch as none of the ſore- named are un- 
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chat the Parts of Place are 
but its Parts: And he who 


Diſquiſition of theſe ; and if we prove _ 
* . * ; * we that 

iſt not, the others will appear to be inexiſtent des 
that Account alſo. Let us begin with Place. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Place. 


Lace is taken two ways, Properly and Improper. 
P ly ; Improperly, for Place at large, as a City ; 
Properly, for that in which we are exactly contain- 
ed. We enquire of Place in the proper exact Senſe. 
ſome have aſſerted it, others deny'd it, others 
ſuſpended. Of theſe, they who aflert it, recur to 
Evidence: For who is there, ſay they, who will 
affirm there is not Place, when they behold the Parts 
of Place, as Right, Left; Upwards, Downwards ; 
Before, Behind? and that the fame Perſon is at ſe- 
veral times in ſeveral Places? and that where my 
Maſter taught, there do I now teach? They argue 
alſo, That there is Place, becauſe things are.natural- 
ly light or heavy ; and for that the Antients faid, 
Chaos was firft ; for they hold, That Chaos is Place, 
becauſe it contained all things that were made in it. 
And if a Body be any thing, ſay they, fo is Place al- 
ſo; for without this, there will be no Body: And if 
there be a from which, there is alſo an of which, and 
an jn which, that is, Place. The firſt is in either; 
the ſecond therefore in both. | 
But neither do they who take. away 


| 
v for Place is nothing elſe 
aſſerts that Place is, if he 
— i. 


takes for granted that its 
make good the thing in n by itſelf. In like 
manner they do fooliſhly, who ſay, That ſomething 
is in a Place, whenas Place itfelf is abſolutely deny'd 
to be: They take away together with it the Exiſt- 
ence of Place, which of itſeif is not granted, and the 
of which, and the from which, are proved to be in- 
exiſtent, as well as Place; and difallow Heſiad, as 


os ſo as. Place and Region differ in Magnitude. - 
ow it's objected, when they ſay, Place is the Di- 


derſtood without Place or Time, we muſt proceed to Hance contained by a Bedy ; bow do they mean it 2 | 
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Diſtance, (or Dimenſion) whether the Length 
Ne Body, or the Breadth, or the Depth only, or 
whether all three together ? If they mean but one of 
theſe, the Place will not be adequate to that whoſe 
Place it is. Beſides, that which containeth will be 
Part of that which is contained, which were abſurd. 
If all the three Diſtances, foraſmuch as in that which 
is called Place there is not Vacuum, nor any other 
Body that hath Dimenſions; but that Body which is 
Gid to be in the Place, confiſts not of Diſtance, 
(for that is Length, and Breadth, and Depth, Re- 
iftance alſe comes within theſe) the Body itſelf will 
be its own Place; and that which containeth-will be 
the ſame with that which is contained, which were 
abſurd. There is not therefore any Diſtance of the 
Place, and conſequently Place is nothing. 

There is alſo an A to this Effect: Foraſ- 
much as in a thing that is ſaid to be in Place, there 
are not ſeen double Dimenſions, but one Length, 
and one Breadth, and one Depth; Whether are theſe 
Dimenſions of the Body only, or of Place, or of 
both? If of Place only, then the Body will have no 
proper Length, Breadth, or Depth, and con t- 
y it will not be a Body, which is abſurd. If of 
both, ſoraſmuch as Vacuum hath no Subſiſtance be- 
fides the Dimenſions, and thoſe of the Vacuum ſub- 
to the Body; of whatſoever Dimenſions the 
—— of the ſame will the Vacuum conſiſt 
alſo. For of the Exiſtence of Reſiſtance, i 
can be poſitively aſſerted, as we formerly ſhewed. 
Now ſeeing that the Dimenſions which belong to the 
Vacuum, and are the ſame with the Vacuum, appear 
only in the Body, which is viſible, the Body will be 
Vacuum; which is abſurd. If the Dimenſions are of 
the Body only, then there will be no Dimenſion of 
Place, and con y no Place; if therefore the 
Dimenſion of Place be not found by any of the ſore- 
ſaid ways, there is no Place. 

This is likewiſe alledged : When a Body enters 
into a Vacuum, which thereby becomes a Place, ei- 
ther the Vacuum ſuffers, or yields, or is deſtroyed ; 
but if it ſuffers, the ſame will be full and vacuous ; if 
it either yields, being moved locally, or is deftroy'd 
by Motion, Vacuum will be a Body, for theſe are 
proper AﬀeCtions of a Body. But it is abſurd to ſay, 
the ſame is vacuous and full, or that Vacuum is a Bo- 
dy; therefore it js abſurd to ſay, that a Vacurm may 
be occupated by a Body, and become Place. W hence 
it is alſo found, that Vacuum is abſolutely inexiſtent, 
if it cannot be by a Body, ſo as to become 
ne; Vacuum was ſaid to be that which may 

occupated A 1 2 | 

ram apr} <a 4 Region ; for eithet it is a 
great Place, or is cixcumſcribed with the Place; but 
if it be partly occupated by Body, and partly a vacu- 
ous Diftance or Di it is taken away with 


both, This, and-much more, is alledged againſt the 
sa 
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Opinion of the Stoicks concerning Place, wherein 

diſlent ſrom others. | 

ut the Peripateticks ſay, That Place is the Term 

(or inmoſt Stperficies) 75 that which containeth, inaſ- 

much as it contameth ; ſo that my Place is the Super- 

ficres of the Air which incloſeth my Body. But if 
this be Place, the fame will be and not be; for when 

a Body is about to go into ſome Place, foraſmuch as 
nothing can be in that which is not, it is neceſſary 
that Place firſt exiſt, and then that Body be in it; ſo 
that there muſt be Place, before there can be a Body 
that is ſaid to be in Place. But inaſmuch as Place is 
made, by accommodating of- the Superficies of the 

thing containing, to the thing contained, Place can- 
not exiſt before there be a Body in it, and therefore 

will not have been before. But it is abſurd to (ay, 
that the ſame is Something, and is not; therefore 
Place is not the Term of a Thing continent, inaſ- 
much as it containeth, 

Moreover, if Place be Something, it is either Ge- 
nerate or Ingenerate ; not Ingenerate, for they ſay 
it is made, whilſt it is conformed to the Body which 
is in it: But neither is it Generate; for either when 
the Body is in Place, then is made the Place, in which 
that which is in Place is now ſaid to be, or when it is 
not in it. But neither when it is in it, ( for it is al- 
ready the Place of the Body that is in it) ſeeing that 
which containeth is adapted, as they ſay, to that 
which is contained, and ſo becometh Place. But 
nothing can be adapted round about that which is not 
in it. Now if Place be neither made when the Bo- 
dy is in it, nor when it is not in it; and beſides theſe, 
we know not any way, then Place is not generated ; 
but if it be neither Generated nor Ingenerated, it is 
not at all. 

More generally may be argued thus : If there be 
Place, it is either a Body, or Incorporeal ; but both 
theſe are doubtful, as we diſcourſed formerly, there- 
fore Place itſelf is doubtful. Place is underſtood 
with reference to the Body whereof it is Place; but 
that which is alledged concerning the Exiſtence of a 
Body is uncertain, therefore that which is ſaid of 
Place. "The Place of every particular thing is not 
eternal; but if it be ſaid to be generated, it will be 
found to be inexiſtent, foraſmuch as Generation itſelf 
is not. Much more might be ſaid ; but not to inſiſt 


longer hereon, we ſhall, from what hath been ſaid, 


infer, That the Scepticks ought not to aſſent to any 
thing that is faid by the Dogmatifts concerning Place, 
but to ſuſpend. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Time. 
HE fame we do in the Queſtion concerning 
T Time: For by Phenomena's, Time — 
to be Something; but by that which is ſaid of it, it 
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ſcems to have no Being; for ſome affirm, That 
Time is the Interval of the Motion of Lime, (by 
Time underſtanding the World ; ) others, That it is 
the Motion of the World. Ar:/otle, or, as ſome, 
Plats, That it is the Number of Prius & Poſters 
in Motion. Strato, or, as ſome, Ariſtotle, That it 
1s the Meaſure of Motion and Reſt. Epicurus, (as 
Demetrius the Lacedemanian faith) That it is an Ac- 
cident of Accidents, accompanying Days, and Nights, 
and Hours, and Affections, and Apathies, and Mo- 
tions, and Reſts. As to its Eſſence, ſome affirm it 
is a Body, as the Followers of Euſidemus; for they 
hold, it differs nothing from Being, and from the 
rſt Body; others, that it is Incorporeal. Now 
therefore, either all theſe diſſonant Opinions are 
true, or all are falſe; or ſome are true, ſome falſe. 
But all cannot be true, for moſt of them are repug- 
nant to one another; neither will the Dogmati/ts 
yield that all are falſe. Beſides, if we ſhould grant 
it to be falſe, that Time is a Body; and falſe like- 
wiſe, that it is Incorporeal ; it muſt immediately be 
granted, that Time is not at all; for beſides theſe, 
there can be nothing. Neither is it poſſible to com- 
prehend which are true, which falſe, by reaſon of the 
Equivalence of the Arguments on both Sides, and the 
Uncertainty of the Critery and the Demonſtration. 
For theſe Reaſons therefore we cannot aſſert any 
thing concerning Time. Moreover, ſeeing that 
Time exiſts not without Motion or Reſt ; if Motion 
and Reſt be taken away, Time alſo is taken away. 
1 ſome bring theſe Arguments againſt 
ime: 

If Time be, either it is determinate, or infinite; 
if determinate, it began from ſome Time, and will 
end in ſome Time; and conſequently there was once 
a Time, when Time was not, that is, before it be- 
gan to be ; and there 'will be a Time when Time 
ſhall not be, that is, when it ſhall have ceas'd to be, 
which is abſurd; therefore Time is not determinate. 
Now if it be infinite, foraſmuch as one is faid to be 
Paſt, another Preſent, another Future; the Future 
and Preſent either are or are not; but if they are 
not, ſeeing there only remains the preſent, than 
which nothing can be ſhorter, Time will be determi- 
nate, and conſequently there will ariſe the ſame Dif- 
ficulties as at firſt. But if the Paſt exiſt, and the 
Future exiſt, they muſt both be Preſent; but it is 
abſurd to ſay, That that which is Paſt and Future is 
Preſent, therefore Time is not infinite. Now if it 
be neither infinite nor determinate, it is not at 
all. 


Moreover, if Time be, tis either diviſible or in- 
diviſible; indiviſible it is not, for it is divided, as 
they ſay, into Preſent, Paſt, and Future; but nei- 
ther is it diviſible, for every Diviſible is meaſured by 
ſome Part of itſelf, that which meaſureth being ap- 
plied to every Part of the Thing meaſured, as when 
we mraſure a Cubit with a Digit, But Time can- 
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be meaſured by of itſelf; f —_ 
not be meaſur any part of itſelf i 
ſent (for Example) 4 the P f * "x * 
the Paſt, and conſequently Paſt; and, if the Futu 
iz muſt be in the Future, and conſequently Fun? 
In like manner the Future, if it meaſure the others, 
muſt be Preſent and Paſt, and the Paſt muſt be F 
ture _ — _ is a Contradiction; — 
it is not diviſible. Now, if it be neit vi 
W © . is not at all. | 1 
in, Time is ſaid to have three P 
the Preſent, and the Future; of which? — = 
and Future are not, (for if the Paſt and Future were 
now, each of them would be the Preſent); neither is 
the Preſent alſo. For if the preſent Time be, it is 
either indiviſible or diviſible ; indiviſible it is not, for 
things that are changed, are ſaid to be changed in 
preſent Time; but nothing is changed in indiviſible 
Time, as, I am ſoſtned, or the like; therefore 
the preſent Time is not indiviſible. But neither is it 
diviſible ; it cannot be divided into Preſents; for, 
reaſon of. the ſwift Fluxion of Things in the World 
the Preſent is imperceptibly ed into the Paſt, 
Neither is it divided into Paſt and Future, for then it 
were inexiſtent, as having one Part no longer exiſt- 
ent, the other not yet exiſtent. Whence neither 
can the Preſent be the End of the Paſt, and Begin- 
ning of the Future, for ſo it will be, and not be; 
it Will be, as it is Preſent; and not be, becauſe its 
Parts are not ; therefore it is not diviſible. Now if 
the Preſent be neither diviſible nor indiviſible, it is 
not at all. But if there be neither Preſent, nor Paſt, 
nor Future, Time is not; for that which conſiſts of 
what is not, itſelf is not. 

Againſt Time is alſo brought this Argument: If 
Time is, it is either generate and corruptible, or in- 
generate and incorruptible. enerate and incor · 
ruptible it is not, for Part is , and hath no lon- 
ge Being ; Part is Future, and hath no Being yet. 
But neither is it generate and corruptible ; for things 
that are generated, are generated of ſome Being, and 
T hings that are corrupted, are corrupted into ſome 
Being, according to the Tenet of the Dogmatifts. 
If therefore it be corrupted into the Paſt, it is corrupt- 
ed into a Not-being; and if it be of the 
Future, it is generated of a Not-being, for neither 
of theſe is. But it is abſurd to ſay, N is 

nerated of a Not-being, or corrupted into a Not- 

ing ; therefore Time is not generate and corrupti- 
ble. Now if Time be neither i and incor- 
— nor generate and corruptible, it is not at 


Moreover, ſoraſmuch as every thing that is gene- 
rated, ſeems to be generated in Time; if Time be 
generated, it is generated in Time; it is therefore 
cither generated in itſelf, or one time in another: 
But if in itſelf, the ſame will be and not be; for ſince 
that in which any thing is muſt be pre- 
exiſtent to that which is generated in it; IND. 
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rated in itſelf, if it be generated, is not yet; and if 
it be generated in itſelf, it is already ; wherefore 
Time is not generated in itſelf But neither is one 
Time generated in another; for if the Preſent be ge- 
nerated in the Future, the Future muſt be Preſent ; 
and if in the Paſt, the Paſt. "The ſame may be 
ſaid of other Times; therefore one Time is not ge- 
nerated in another. Now if Time be neither gene- 
rated in itſelf, nor one Time in another, it is not ge- 
nerate at all. But that it is not ingenerate, we 
ſhewed alſo. Therefore ſeeing it is neither generate 
nor ingenerate, it is not at all; for every Being muſt 
either be generate or ingenerate. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Number, 


Oraſmuch as Time ſeemeth not to be conſidered 
without Number, it will not be from the Pur- 
poſe, to ſpeak ſomething briefly concerning Num- 
ber. As to common Converſation, we ſay, without 
Opinion, that we number ſomething; and allow it 
to be ſaid, that Number is ſomething: But the ſuper- 
fluous Curioſity of the Dogmati/ts urgeth us to diſ- 
pute againſt it. The Pythagoreans aſſert Numbers 
to be the Elements of the World, for they ſay, that 
Phenomena's muſt conſiſt of ſomething, but the Ele- 
ments muſt be ſimple, therefore the Elements are 
. Now of things unapparent, ſome are 
Bodies, as Vapours, and little Bulks; others incor- 
poreal, as Figures, and Idea's, and Numbers, of 
which Bodies are compounded, conſiſting of Length, 
Breadth, Depth, Reſiſtance, and Gravity. The 
Elements therefore are not only unapparent, but in- 
corporeal. Moreover, Number is conſidered in eve- 
ry Incorporeal, for it is either one, or two, or 
more; whence it is gathered that the Elements of all 
things are Numbers, which are una t and in- 
corporeal, and confider'd in all things; and this not 
ſimply, but by the Monad, and the indefinite Du- 
ad, made by Compoſition of the Monad, by Parti- 
cipation whereof, all particular Duads are Duads. 
Of theſe are made the other Numbers, which are 
conſidered in things enumerate, and, they ſay, frame 
the World. For the Point is correſpondent to the 
Mead, the Line to the Duad, (for it is conſidered, 
3 lying betwixt two Points) the 1 to the 
Triad, (for they ſay, it is the Fluxion of a Line into 
breadth to another Point over againſt it.) The Bo- 
dy of the Tetrad to the Tetrad, for it is made by ele- 
vating the Superficies to a Point over it. Theſe 
Fictions they make of Bodies, and of the whole 
World, which oy affirm to be governed according 
to the harmonical Propoſitions ; the Diateſſaron, 
which is Seſquitertia, as 8 to 6; the Diapente, which 
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is Sefquialtera, as 9 to 6; and the Diapaſon, which 
is duple, as 12 to 6. Theſe things they dream, aſ- 
ſerting Number to be ſomething diſtin from the 
Things numbred, arguing thus ; If an Animal be in 
its own proper reſpect One, a Plant, not being an 
Animal, will not be One; but a Plant is One, there- 
fore an Animal is not One, in its own proper re- 
ſpe, but according to ſomething extrinſical that is 
conlidered in it, whereof every thing partakes, and 
is made One by it. And if Number be the Things 
numbred, foraſmuch as the things numbred are (for 
Example) Men, and Oxen, and Horſes, Number 
muſt be Men, Horſes, and Oxen; and Number 
muſt be white, and black, and bearded, if the 
things numbred happen to be ſuch; but this is abſurd : 
Therefore Number is not the things which are num- 
bred, but hath a peculiar Exiſtence diſtin from 
them, according to which it is conſider'd in the things 
numbred, and is alſo an Element. 

The Pythagoreans having thus collected, that 
Number is not the things numbred, there comes in 
the inſoluble doubt concerning Number ; for Num- 
ber is faid to be Number, therefore is either the things 
numbred, or ſome extrinſical thing diſtin from 
them; but neither is Number the things numbred, as 
the Pythagoreans have demonſtrated ; nor is it any 
thing diſtin from them, as we * ſhall declare; there- 
fore Number is nothing. That Number is nothing 
extrinſical, diſtin from the Things numbred, we 
ſhall prove, inſtancing in the Monad, for the better 
Explication hereof. For if the Monad be ſomething 
in itſelf, by Participation whereof, every thing that 
participates of it becomes One, either the Monad it- 
ſelf is but One, or it is as many as there are things 
which participate of it: But if it is One, Whether 
doth each of thoſe Things which are ſaid to partici- 
pate of it, participate of the W hole, or of Part there- 
of? For if one Man (for Example) hath the whole 
Meonad, there will be no more Momad, whereof one 
Horſe, or one Dog, or any of thoſe things which we 
affirm to be one, can communicate, For, ſuppo- 
ſing one Garment to be amongſt many naked Men, 
if one of them put it on, the reſt muſt remain na- 
ked, and without any Garment ; now if every one 
participates of part thereof, firſt, a Monad will have 
a Part, and conſequently infinite Parts into which it 
is divided, which were abſurd. Again, as a Part of 
the Decad (as a Duad) is not a Decad, fo neither 
will a part of the Monad be a Monad, and therefore 
nothing participates of the Adonad : Therefore there 
is not one Monad, of whoſe Parts all Singulars par- 
ticipate. Now if the Menads are equal in Number 
to all numerate Things, of which the Word One is 

redicated, by Participation of which Mnads every 
— is ſaid to be One, there will be infinite 
Monads thus participated, And theſe either partict- 
pate 
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pate of a tranſcendent Manad, or of Monads which 
are of equal Number with them, and are for that 
reaſon AJmads ; or they participate not, but are Mo- 
ads, without any Participation. If theſe can be 
Momads without Participation, every ſenſible T hing 
may in like manner be one without Participation; 
and then the Vonad, which is conſidered in itſelt, is 
overthiown. But if theſe 17mads alſo are by Parti- 
e:pation, cither they all participate of one, or there 
iz one peculiar to cach; if all participate of one, each 
participates of Part thereof, or of the Whole; where- 
upon follow the former Abſucdities : But if each hath 
a peculiar to itſelf, we muſt conſider over each of 
theſe another Monad, and over each of thoſe 
another, and ſo to infinite. If therefore to compre- 
hend, that there are fome Monads in themſelves, by 
participation whereof every thing that is is one, it be 
requifite to comprehend infinitely infinite intelligible 
Monads ; but it is impoſſible to comprehend infinite- 
iy infinite intelligible Monads; by conſequence it is 
impoſſible to aſſert, that there are certain intelligible 
Monads, and that every Being is one, being made 
one by Participation of its proper Monad. "Therefore 
it is abſurd alſo to ſay, there are as many Monads as 
there are things participant of them. Now if that 
which is ſaid to be Monad in itſelf, neither is one, 
nor ſo many as are the things which participate of it, 
there is no ſuch thing as a Monad in itſelf. In like 
manner, neither will there be any of the other Num- 
bers in itſelf ; for the ſame Argument which we have 
brought againſt the Monad, will hold againſt them 
all. But if Number be neither in itſelf, as we have 
ſhewn; nor Number be the things numbred, as the 
Pythagoreans approved; and beſides theſe there is no- 
thing; we mult ſay, that Number is not. 
Moreover, how do they, who conceive Number 
to be ſomething extrinſical, diftint from the things 
numbred, affirm, That the Duad is generated bf the 
Monad? For when we add a Monad to another Mo- 
nad, either ſomething extrinſical is added to the Mo- 
nads, or is ſubſtracted from them, or is neither ad- 
ded nor ſubſtracted; but if nothing be added or ſub- 
ſtracted, there will be no Duad. For neither will 
the Monads, being ſeparate from one another, have 
a Monad conſidered as above them, according to their 
peculiar Reſpects; neither is any thing added to them 
trom without, (nor taken away, according to the 
Hypotheſis.) So that the Addition of a Monad to a 
Monad, there being no Addition nor Subſtraction 
from without, will not make a Duad; but if there 
be Subſtraction, there will not only be no Duad, but 
the Monads themſelves will be diminiſhed; and if 
from without a Duad be added to them, that of the 
two Monads there may be made a Duad, ſeeming to 
be two they will be four ; for there is firſt laid down 
one Monad, and another Monad, to which a Duad 
irom without being added, the Number four is made. 
It is the ſame as to all other Numbers, which are 
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ſaid to be made by Compoſition, If therefore 
Numbers * ſaid to be com thole 


of tran. 
ſcendent Numbers, are made neither by Subſtraction 
nor Addition, nor without Su ion and Additi. 


on, the Generation of that Number, which is fad 
to be by itſelf, and about numerate things, will be 
inſubſiſtent. But that the Numbers which are b 
Compolition, are not ingenerate, they hemfſely, 
declare, affirming, That they are compounded, and 
made of thoſe which are tranſcendent, as of the Mo. 
nad and indefinite Duad; therefore Number hath not 
a Subſiſtence of itſelf. And if Number hath not 2 
Subſiſtence, neither conſidered in itſelf nor in thi 
numbered, Number is not any thing, according to 
the ſuperfluous Curioſity of the Dogmati/ts. Thus 
much may ſerve for a brief Account as to that which, 
is called the Phy/ical Part of Philoſophy. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Ethical Part of Philsſophy. 


TJ Here remains the Ethical Part, which ſeemeth 

converſant about Goods, and Ii, and Indiffe- 
rents, That therefore we may treat of this alſo, 
way of Summary, we will enquire into the Exiſtence 
of Goods, IIls, and Indifferents, having firſt ex- 
plained their Notions. | 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Goods, Iii, and Indifferents. 


HE Stoicks fay, that Good is Profit, or, that 

which differeth not from Profit, calling Profit, 
Virtue; and virtuous Action, that which is nat diffe- 
rent from Profit, a virtuous Man, and a Friend; for 
Virtue being the Hegemonick Part of the Soul, con- 
ſiſtent after ſuch a manner; and virtuous Action, be- 
ing an Operation according to Virtue, is plainly Pro- 
fit; and a virtuous Man and a Friend, is not diffe- 
rent from Profit. For Profit is a Part of virtuous, 
as being the Hegemonick thereof; now the Wholes, 


they ſay, are neither the fame with their Parts, (for 


a Man is not a Hand;) nor different from their Parts, 
for they ſubſiſt not without their Parts: Wherefore 
they ſay, the Whole is not different from its Parts, 
conſequently, a virtuous Man being the Whole, in 
reſpect of its Hegemonick, (which the fay is Profit) is 
not different from Profit. | 


CH AP. XXI. 
© That Good is talen three Ways. 


HEN CE, Geed, they fay, is taken three Ways: 
1 One Way, God is ſaid ta be that which 
Profit cometh ; this is the moft principal, and the . 4 
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+ The Second, is that by which Profit cometh, as 
Virtue and virtuous Attions, The of , ts that 
which is able to-profit, as Virtue, and virtuous Atti- 
ons, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend, and the Gods, 
— goa Demons : Thus the Second Signification 
includes the firſt ; and the Third, bath Firft and 
* ſay, Good is that which is expetible for itſelf ; 
Others, that which aſſiſteth to Felicity, or compleateth 
it, Felicity, according to the Stoicks, is 'Evegia Cie, 
a god Current of Life. i 

Theſe Things are ſaid to explain the Notion 
of Good; but whether a Man faith, Good is 
that which profiteth, or that which is expetible 
in itſelf, or that which co-operates towards Fe- 
licity, he declareth not what Good is, but ſome- 

ins accident to it , Which is frivolous. For 
the ſoreſaid are either accident to Good only, 
or to other things alſo. If to other things alſo, 
are not racteriſticks of Good, ſoraſ- 
much as they are made common. If to Good only, 
we cannot by theſe underſtand Good; for as he who 
underſtands not what a Horſe is, knoweth not what 
Neighing is, nor can by that come to the Notion of 
a Horſe, if he firſt light not upon a Horſe neighing : 
So he who enquireth what is good, foraſmuch as he 
knoweth not what Good is, he cannot know _ 
rly and ſolely belongs to it, that thereby 
n itſelf. For firſt he 
muſt learn the Nature of Good itſelf, and then un- 
derſtand, that it profiteth, and that it is expetible for 
itſelf, and that it is effective of Felicity. But that the 
aforeſaid Accidents are not ſufficient to declare the 
Notion and Nature of Good, the Dogmatiſts mani- 
felt in effect: For, that Good profiteth, and that it 
is expetible (whence called 4 i qu. £56299) and ef- 
ſective of Felicity, all perhaps grant: 
manded, What that is to-which theſe are accident ? 
they run into an incredible Conteſt ; ſome ſaying 
that it is Virtug, others Pleaſure, others Indolence, 
others ſomething elſe: whe if by the aforeſaid 
none © one determined what Good is, tay 
not fall out among themſelves, as ignorant 
its Nature, Thus the moſt eminent am the 
Dogmatiſts differ concerning the Notion of 
They likewiſe differ about Ill, ſaying, that Ill is 
Hurt, or not different from Hurt; others, that which 
s avoidable for itſelf ; others, that which is effective 
of Infelicity ; whereby perhaps declaring not the Eſ- 
fence of lll but ſome of the Things accident to it, 
they fall into the | icability. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Indifferent. 


different is taken three Ways : Fir, for that 
Fi ne Be N a, 
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that the Stars er the Hairs of our Head are of even 
Number, Secondly, for that which moves the Appetite 
or Averſion not one more than the other, as in two 
T etradrachms nothing different, when one of them is to 
be choſen : There is an Appetite to chuſe one of them, 
but not this more than that. The third Kind of In- 
different is, that which conduceth neither to Felicity nor 
Infelicity; as Health, Wealth : for that which ſome- 
times may be uſed well, and ſometimes ill, this, they 


ſay, is indifferent. Concerning this laſt chiefly they diſ- 


courſe in Ethicks. | 

hat to conceive of this Notion, is manifeſt from 
what we ſaid before from Goods and Ills., They 
bring us not to the Notion of each of theſe Things ; 
but it is not ſtrange, that they fail in Things inex- 
iſtent. That nothing by Nature is good, ill, or in- 
different, ſome argue thus. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Whether there is any thing naturally good, ill, or in- 
different. 


| being hot by Nature, appeareth to all to be 
heating ; Snow being cold by Nature, appear- 
eth to all to be cooling; all Things which affect by 
their Nature, affect all that are according to Nature, 
or well, after the ſame Manner; but none of thoſe 
which are called Good, affect all Men as good (as 
we ſhall ſhew) therefore there is nothing good by 
Nature. That none of thoſe which are called Goods, 
affect all Men alike, is manifeſt ; for (to paſs ; Soon 
ordi People, whereof ſome think a good Habit 
of Body to be Good ; others, venereal Pleaſures ; 
others, Eating ; others, Drinking ; others, Dicing ; 
others, Riches ; others, ſomething worſe than theſe :) 
ſome Philoſophers, as the Peripateticks, fay, There 
are three Kinds of Goods, ſome in the Soul, as the 
Virtues ; ſome in the Body, as Health, and the lite; 
others, external, as Friends, Wealth, and the like. 
The Storcks alſo affect three kinds of Goods, ſome in 
the Saul, as the Virtues ; ſome external, as a virtuous 
Man, and a Friend; ſome, neither in, nor without 
the Saul, as a virtuous Man as to * But thoſe 

5 i ich the Peri- 


fay, it is an Ill; whence one 
cried out, had rather be mad 


alike, nothing is by Nature. For neither can 
we believe all — Opinions, by reaſon of 
ir Repugnance, nor ſome one of them; ſor he 
faith we muſt believe this Sect, and not that, 

is oppoſed by the Reaſons of the other ſide, 
Party in the Controverſy, and will him- 
4 G ſeli 
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ſelf need a Judge, but ſhall not judge others. Now 
there neither being an acknowledged Criterie, nor a 
Demonſtration, by reaſon of the indijudicable Con- 
troverſy concerning theſe, he muſt come to Suſpen- 
fion, and hereupon will not be able to aſſert what is 
good by Nature. 

Moreover ſome argue thus: Good is either the 
Deſire itſelf, or that which we defire: The Deſire 
itſelf is not good, in itſelf; for then we would not 
endeavour to obtain that which we defire, left having 
obtained it we loſe the Deſire. For Example; if to 
deſire Drink were good, we would not endeavour to 
get Drink ; for, as ſoon as ever we have obtained it, 
we leave to deſire it. Tis the fame in Hunger, 
Love, and the like; therefore the Defire is not a 
thing expetible in itſelf ; rather on the contrary, per- 
haps troubleſome. For he who is , endea- 
vours to obtain Meat, that he may be freed from the 
Trouble of Hunger; the like doth he who loves 
and he who thirſts. Neither is that which is deſi- 
red, the Good itſelf ; for either it is without us, or 
above us. If it is without us, either it cauſeth in us 
ſome pleaſing Motion, and ſuch a Conſtitution as we 
willingly embrace, and conſequently is a delightful 
Affection, or it affects us not at all; but if it be not 
delightful it is not good, nor can incite us to its Ap- 
petition, nor can be any way expetible. If there be 
ingenerate about us extrinſically ſome delightful Con- 
ſtitution and Affection, which we willingly embrace, 
that which is without us, ſhall not be expetible in it- 
{eif, but for the Affection which is raiſed in us thro 
it. But reither about us, for then it muſt either be 
about the Body, or about the Soul, or about both. 
If about the Body only, we cannot know it, for all 
Knowledge they attribute to the Soul, the Body they 
ſay in itſelf is irrational. Now if it be faid to proceed as 
ſar as the Soul, it will ſeem to be expetible to the Com- 
prehenſion of the Soul, and to its delightful Affection: 


For that which is judged to be expetible, is judged 
(accordi 


to them) by the Intellect, not by the ir- 
rational It remains thereſore to ſay, that 
Good is about the Soul only: But even this, accord- 
ing to the Grounds of the Dogmatifts, is impoſſible; 
for perhaps the Soul itſelf is not exiſtent, or if it ex- 


iſt, it is not (from what they themſelves fay) com- 


prehended, as we have proved in the Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Criterie. But how will any venture to 
tay, that mating is produced in a thing, which 


comprehends it not 

Beſides all this, How do they fay that Good is in 
the Soul? If 3 ſay, That Pleaſure is the End, 
and that the (for ſo do all things,) conſiſts of 
Atoms, how Pleaſure, and an Aſſent or Judgment, 
that this is expetible and good, that-avoidable and iN, 
_—_— Heap of Atoms, is not poſlible to be re- 
ſolved? 
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ſay, is a Syſtem of coexerciſed Comprrbhen fn 


Reaſons, neither is there any thing 


rejected, 


rent by Nature, all Men would alike conceive it to 


Nature; for Harts and 


Fenn. 
HAN. XIV. 
What that is which is called Art about Life. 


GAIN, the. Steicks fay, That the Gent,; 
Seal are certain png Virtues. 42 tho 


a 3 Com- 
prehenſions are made in the Hegemmick. Now 
in the Hegemonick, which, — to them 
a Spirit, there is a ſtoring up of Comprehenſions; 
and a Coacervation of them, fo as to make an Art, 
is not poſſible to be underſtood ; foraſmuch as the la- 
ter Impreſſion ſtill defaceth the foregoing, fince they 
ſay it is a Spirit, and moved totally, according to 
every Impreſſion. For to ſay that Flats drew or 
woinors can demonſtrate Good, I mean that Tem- 
perament of diviſible and indivifible Subſtance, and 
of the Nature of Alterity and Identity, or Number, 
is meerly to trifle; whence neither can be in 
the __ — Subj the Defire be the 
nor the extrin ject which is expetible for itſelf 
nor in the Body, nor in the Soul, as I have proved, 
there is nothing naturally Good; and for the fame 
naturally 11]: 
For thoſe things which to ſome ſeem ill, are purſued 
by others for good; as Laſciviouſneß, —_— 

vetouſneſs, Intemperance, and the like. Whence 
if thoſe which are naturally good, affeR all Men a- 
like; and thoſe which are ſaid to be ill, affe& not all 
alike, there is nothing ill naturally. 

Neither is there any thing naturally indifferent, by 
reaſon of the Controverſy about Indifferents; as for 


are , which 

ty, as Health, Riches; rejectad, 
fafficient Dignity, as Prverg, 
Nather preferred, nor rejefted ; as to 
But ' ſome hold, that, of 


Sickneſs, 
fret „ or hend the a 
Indifferents none is abſolutely preferred or rejetted; for 


. 1 | tar} d . . f 
(fay they) a Tyrant plots againſt 
. en tllived to D 
rather be poor than rich; fo as Riches in this Caſe 
will be in the Number of the rejected. Thus each 
of theſe which are called Indifferents, is by ſome hetd 
to be good, by others to be ill; but if it were indiffe- 


For if 


be indifferent. Thereſore there is nothing indifferent 
by Nature. Again, if ſome ſhall argue, that Cou- 
rage is expetible by Nature, becauſe Lions, and Bull, 
Cocks, and ſome Men are naturally inclined to it, 
we reply, that, for the ſame Reaſon, Timidity ought 
to be reckoned things expetible in their ow 


and many other Crea- 
by Even 8 gat 


tures, are addicted to it 
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a Man gives up himſelf to dye for his Country, 
2 N attempts ſome bold Action, as be- 
ing eit eld by ffeminate Tae: the greater 
part of Men decline all theſe. Whence the Epicu- 
reum conceive it to be proved, that Pleaſure is expeti- 
ble in its own Nature; for living Creatures, fay they, 
25 ſoon as they are born, being yet , 
fire Pleaſute and decline Pain, To theſe may be ob- 
jected, That whatſoever cauſeth ill, cannot be 
1 but Pleaſure cauſeth ill, for to all Plea- 
ſure is annexed Pain, which, according to them, is 
il in its own Nature: For Example; A Drunkard 
hath Pleaſure in drinking, a Glutton in eating, a 
luxurious Perſon in wantoning ; but theſe cauſe Po» 
verty and Sickneſs, which are painful and ill, as they 
conceive ; therefore Pleaſure is not good in its own 
Nature. Beſides, that which cauſeth good, cannot 
be naturally ill; but Pains cauſe Pleaſures ; by Labour 
we attain Science and Riches; by Labour a Man 
obtains the Enjoyment of his Love; by Pain is acqui- 
red Health ; ore Labour is not ill naturally. 
For if Pleaſure were good in its own Nature, and 
Labour or Pain ill in its own Nature, all Men would 
be alike affected with them: But we ſee many Phi- 
— embrace Labour and Pain, and contemn 

ure. 


eſteem it unſeemly, ſome in the Indies 
make iſtinction of Places 
hiloſopher is alſo ſaid to have 
proftitute themſelves, with 
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part of Mankind are ſuch. For it ſeldom happens, 


» With Loertias, xupepyirs See the Life of Digi 
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about their Ancles as a Mark of Hogaur. More- 
over, amongſt them, Virgins before Marriage gain d 
a Dowry by proſtituting themſelves, The Stoicks 

y, That it is no Shame to cohabit with a common 

oman, or to be maintained by what ſhe gets, To 
be ſtigmatiz'd, with us, is ſhameful and diſhonoura- 
ble; but many of the Egyptians and Sarmatians ſtig- 


de- matiz d their Children, For Men to wear Ear- 


rings is, with us, accounted ſhameful; but with 
ſome Barbarjans, as with the Syrians, it is a Mark 
of Nobility ; inſomuch as ſome extending this Mark 
of Nobility, bore Holes in the Noſtrils of their Chil- 
dren, in which they hang Rings of Silver or Gold, 
which none amongſt us do. Ay neither to wear 2 
Mantle ſtain'd and dy'd with Flowers; for though 
the Perfians eſteem this an Ornament, we think it 
rant of Sicily, ſuch a kind of Robe was offered to 
Plate, and to Ariſtippus the Philoſophers, Plata re- 
fus d, ſay ing, 


Jill nat with a Female Robe Aiſgrace 
in y 


But 4riftippes took it, with theſe Words; 
Ft come pure, a Bacchanalian Feaſt 
Vever corrupts a medeſi Woman's Breoft, 


Thus even of the wife Men, to ſome it ſeemed de- 
cent, to others indecent. With us it is unlawful to 
marry our Mother or Siſter ; but the Perfians (and 
of them the Magi, who make greateſt Proſeſſion of 
Wiſdom) marry their Mothers, and the Egyptians 
their Sifters, and all ; as the Poet, 


Jove to his Wife and Sjfter Juno, ſaid. 


Zena the Cittican faith, That it is not diſhoneſt, 
T6 (wer I treit F ien Wacker Tei, NO more 
than if it were to rub any other Part of the Body. 


e in his Treatiſe of Policy, aſſexts, I hat 
the Father may lie with the Daughter, and the Mo- 
ther with the Son, and the Brother with the Siſter. 
But Plato more univerſally faith, That all Wives 
ought to be in common. With us it is deteſtable, 
4 , Zens approves it; and are informed that 
ſome there are, who uſe this Evil as a Good. To 
eat Man's Fleſh with us is unlawful ; whereas amongſt 
the Barbarians there are whole Nations which uſe it 
as a thing indifferent. What need we inſtance Bar- 
barians, when Tydeus himſelf is faid to have eaten 
the Brains of bis Enemy? And the Stocks fay, it is 
not unſitting to cat not only the Fleſh of other Men, 
but our awn. Moreover, to defile the Altar of 
God with Blood, with moſt People, as with us, is 
4G 2 held 
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held impious; but the Lacedemonians, at the Altar 
of Ortheſia and Diana, whipp'd themſelves cruelly, 
fo as much Blood run down upon the Altar of 
Goddeſs. Beſides, ſome ſacrifice a Man to Saturn, 
as the Scythians do Strangers to Diana; but we, on 
the contrary, think the Temples are defiled with hu- 
man Blood, With us there is a Law for Puniſh- 
ment of Adulterers ; but ſome hold, that to lie with 
other Mens Wives, is a thing indifferent: Even 
ſome Philoſophers ſay, that to lie with other Mens 
Wives is indifferent. With us, Children are bound 
by Law to take care for their Parents; the Scythians, 
when they exceed threeſcore Years, cut their T hroats. 
And what wonder, when Saturn himſelf with a 
Sickle emaſculated his Father; Jupiter threw down 
Saturn into T artarus ; Minerva joined with Jupiter 
and Neptune to fetter her Father; Saturn devoured 
his own Children, Moreover, Solon the Athenian 
made a Law concerning indemnate Perſons, where- 
by any Man was permitted to kill his San; but with 
us, the Laws forbid to kill our Sons. The Roman 
Lawegivers order the Children to be under the Power 
of the Parents, and to be their Servants; and the 
Children not to be Maſters of their own Eſtates, but 
the Parents, until they are manumitted after the ſame 
manner as purchaſed Slaves. Others reject this Cu- 
ſtom as tyrannical. There is a Law to puniſh Ho- 
micides ; but Glad:aters, when they kill a Man, are 
many times honoured for it. The Laws forbid to 
ftrike a free Perſon ; but Wreſtlers, beating Freemen, 
ſometimes killing them, are rewarded with Honours 
and Garlands. The Law commands every Man to 
have but one Wife ; but a the T hractans and 
Getulians, a People of Lybia, every one hath many. 
To rob is with us held unlawful and unjuſt; but 
with many of the Barbarians, not ſo : On the con- 
trary, the Cilicians eſteem it honourable ; whereup- 
on ſuch as die in Robbing, they judge worthy of 
Honour. Nefler in the Poet, after he bad kindly re- 
ceived thoſe who were With Telemachus, ſays, 


Do you uncertain 
As Thieves? fey 


But if to rob had been diſhonourable, he would not 
have entertained Perſons that might be ſuſpected for 
Thieves, with ſo much Humanity. Beſides, to 
ſteal, is, with us, unjuſt and unlawful; but thoſe 
who ſay Mercury is a thieviſh God, do not conceive 
it unjuſt ; for how can a God be wicked? Some al- 
fo ſay, That the Lacedemonians puniſh'd Thieves, 
not for Stealing, but for being Taken. A Coward 
that throws away his Shield is in many Countries 
puniſhed by Law; (whence the Lacedemonian Wo- 
man, giving her Son a Shield, ſaid to him, Thou 
San, or this, or upon this ; ) but Archilechus brags, 
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unlawful to ſacrifice a 


which to moſt is impi 


might be alledged, which, 


Part XIT, 

that he had thrown away his Shield, and 

writing of himſelf in bo owl = jen Tf res 
Some Sajan doth perhaps himſelf adorn 


New with the Shield which once by me was born 


And left behind (though fore againſt my Will) * 
To ſave my Life Es 


The Amazons maim their Male-Children, that they 
might not be fit for War, and they themſelves un. 
derwent all military Buſineſs ; whereas we think the 
contrary to be the beſt Order. The Mother of the 
Gods admits Eunuchs, which a God would nevez 
do, if it were ill by Nature not to be perſectly vi- 
rile. Thus concerning things Juſt and Unjuſt, and 
Virility, there is great Diſagreement. 

Likewiſe, concerning Devotion, and the Gods, 
there is much Controverſy : 'The greater Part hold, 
that there are Gods; but ſome, that there are 
as the Followers of Diagoras the Melian, and Theo- 
derus, and Critias the Athenian. Of thoſe who af- 
firm there are Gods, ſome worſhip the Gods of their 
Ceuntry, others thoſe which the Sect of Dagmatifts 
have framed ; as, Ari/totle held God to be incorpo- 
real, the Boundure of Heaven; the Seoicks, a Spirit, 
penetrating even through things horrible to behold ; 
Epicurus, of human Form; Xenophanes, an impaſ- 
ſible Sphere: Some, that he is provident over our Af- 
fairs; others, that he is not provident over them : 
For that which is bleſſed and incorruptible, faith Epi- 
curus, neither hath any Frouble itſelf, nor cauſeth 
any to others. Whence alſo, of thoſe according to 
Life, ſome ſay that there is one God; others, that 
there are many, and of different Forms; ſo as they 
run into the Opinions of the Egyptians, who con- 
ceived the Gods to be faced like Dogs, and formed 
like Hawks, and Oxen, and Crocodiles, and what 
not. Whence alſo there n'd a great Difference 
as to Sacrifices, and the Worſhip of the Gods, 
Things that are ſacred in ſome Temples, are profane 
in others; whereas this could not be, if there were 
any thing ſacred or prophane in its own Nature. For 
Example: None facrifice a Swine to Scrapis, but to 
Hercules and Æſculapius they facrifice them. Ii 
Sheep to It; but to her who 
is called the Mother of the Gods, and to other Gods, 
they are ſacrificed. To Saturn they ſacrifice a Man, 
In Alexandria they ſa- 
crifice a Cat to Hero, a Moth to Thetis, Which a. 
mongſt us none do. To Neptune a Horſe is ſacn- 
ficed, but to Apollo the Didymean eſpecially, this 
Creature is abominable. To ſacrifice Goats to Dia- 
na is pious, but not to ws. Many others 
brevity, I omit. Now 
if there were any Sacrifice pious of impious in its on 
Nature, all Perſons would have the ſame Opinion 


» Kither bring it home, or, Be brought home dead upon it. 


Part XII. 
Like to theſe we ſhall find the things that concern 


the Diet of Men, as to Worſhip of the Gods. A 
ew, or an E 


gyptian Prieſt, will die, rather than eat 
Swine's Fleſh ; a Lybian thinks it moſt unlawful to 
eat the Fleſh of Sheep ; ſome of the Syrians, that of 
a Pigeon; others, of Victims; in ſome Temples, it 
is lawful to eat uy - ; in others, unlawful. Of thoſe 
who amongſt the Zgyprians were thought to be wiſe, 
ſome conceived it abominable to eat the Head of a 
Creature; others, the Shoulder; others, the Foot; 
others, other Parts. None eat Onions, who are 
initiated in the Rites of Cacian Jupiter at Pellufum. 
The Prieſt of Lybian Venus never cats Garlick. In 
ſme Temples they abſtain from Mint; in others, 
from Marjoram ; in others, from Smallage. Some 
aficm-it better to eat the Heads of our own Parents 
than Beans; others hold the eating of theſe indiffe- 
rent, We think it abominable to eat the Fleſh of 
Dogs; but ſome among the T hraciens are reported to 
ſeed thereon. Perhaps alſo it was in Uſe amongſt the 
Grecians ; whence Diocles, following the Æſculapi- 
ans, preſcribed to ſome ſick Perſons the Fleſh of 
Puppies. There are, who, as I faid, eat Man's 
Fleſh ipdifferently, which we think unlawfal. Now 
if theſe Rules of Worſhip, and things unlawful, were 
by Nature, all Men would have the like Opinion of 
them. | 

The ſame may be faid concerning Piety towards 
the Dead. Some cover. the Bodics of the Dead with 
Earth, thinking it 1mpious to ſhew them to the Sun: 
The Egyptians, drawing out the Entrails, embalm 
them, and keep them amongſt them above Ground. 
Amongſt the M1hioprans, the Ichthy:phagi throw them 
into Ponds to be eaten by the Fiſhes ; the Hircanians 
give them to be devoured by Dogs; ſome of the In- 
dians to Vultures. It is reported, that the Troglodytes 
— the dead 


to a Hillock, tye it Head and 
together, aud throw Stones at it, laughing, 
with which when they have covered it, they depart. 
There are ſome Barbarians, who ſacrifice and eat 
thoſe who out-live threeſcore Years ; but ſuch as die 
Joung, they bury in the Ground. There are who 
m their Dead; of whom, ſome gathering their 
Bones, preſerve them, others caſt them away. The 
Perſians, it is reported, hang up their Dead, and 
embalm them with Nitre, and then wrap Cloaths 
about them. We ſee with what Mourning ſome 
follow the Dead: Some eſteem Death horrible, and 
io be ſhunned ; others, nothing ſuch. Euripides : 


If Life be Death who know, 
And Death a: Life bel? 5 


ten 
And Epicurus faith, Death concerns us not. For what 
is diſſolved is inſenſible; but what wants Senſe concerns 
us not, They fay moreaver, If we conſift of Soul and 
Body, and Death be a Diſſulution of the Soul and Bv- 
4 then when we are, Death is not, for we are not 
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much as 
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di — 3 is, we are not; for this 

ompeſution of Soul and Body conſiſting no longer, nei- 
ther are we, Heraclitus faith, That t9 Live is to 
Die, and that whilſt we Live we are Dead; for 
whil/t we Live, our Souls are Dead, buried in us ; 
but when we die, our Souls revive and live, There 


are who conceive, that'to die is better than to live ; 
whence Euripides, 


W: New-born Infants rather ſhould lament, 
Pitying the Miſeries to which they're ſent : | 
But him who 


ies, ſet from all La s free 
Bear to the Grave — Foy triumphanthy. E 
To the fame Effect is alſo this ; 


Of wretched Mankind, the meft happy State 
Were never to be born, nor ſee the Day: 

Next which, as ſoon as born to paſs the Gate 
Of Pluto, and their Bones in Duft ts lay. 


We know the Story of Cleobis and Briton, related 
by Herodotus, concerning the Argive Prieſteſs. It is 
faid, amongſt the Thracians there are ſome that 
mourn over a Child as ſoon as it is born. There- 
fore ought not Death to be reckoned amongſt things 
horrible in their own Nature, nor Life amongſt things 
good in their own Nature? Nor is there any of the 
forementioned things ſuch or ſuch in their own Na- 
ture, but all are ſuch by Opinion and Reference. 
The ſame kind of Argument we might deduce from 
many other things, which, for brevity, we omit. 
And if we cannot immediately inſtance a Contrariety 
to ſomething, we may ſay, It is poſſible, that in 
ſome Nations which we know not, there may be a 
different Opinion. For if we did not (for Example) 
know, that the Cuſtom of the Egyptians is to marry 


their Siſters, we might falſly affirm, that it is a thing 


acknowledged by all, that we ought not to marry 
our Siſters. In like manner, in ſuch things as have 
not a Difference known to us, it is not fit to affirm, 
that there is no Controverſy concerning them ; it be- 
ing, as I ſaid, poſſible, that ſome other Nations 
which we know not, may hold the contrary. 

n the Sceptich obſerving ſo great Difference 
of things, ſuſpends as to what is good or bad in its 


oven Nature, or what is abſolutely to be done, or not 


to be done: herein declining the T emerity of the 
Dogmatiſts ; but he follows the common Courſe of 
Life without being poſitive ; whence it comes, that 
in things Opinionative, he remains void of Paſſion; 
in things Compulſive, he is m affected: As 
being a Man, ſenſible, he ſuffers; but not taking 
the Opinion, that which he ſuffers is ill in its own 
Nature, he is moderately affected: for to have ſuch 
an Opinion is worſe than the ſuffering itſelf; inſo- 
they who ſuffer the Amputation of ſome 
Limb, or the like, many times bear it well, * 
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the Standers-by, out of an Opinion that it is ill, faint. 
For, doubtleſs, he who propoſeth to himſelf that 
ſomething is good or ill in its own Nature, and to be 
done or not to be done, is troubled many ways. 
When the things are preſent, which he conceives ill 
by Nature, he ſeems to be tormented ; and when he 
poſſeſſeth thoſe which ſeem to him good, through his 
being exalted in Mind for it, and his Fear of loſing 
it, and Care leſt he ſhould fall again into thoſe things 
which he conceives ill by Nature, he is involv'd in 
no ſmall Trouble. For thoſe who ſay that Goods 
cannot be loſt, are to be filenced by the Inſolubilit 
of the Queſtion, Hence we argue, If what cauſet 
ill be ill, and to be avoided ; but the Perſuaſion that 
ſome things are ill, ſome good, in their own Nature, 
caufeth Troubles; then that Perſuaſion is ill, and to 
be avoided. Thus much of Goods, Ill, and Indit- 
tcrents, 


CHAP. XXV. 
I hether there be an Art about Life. 


there is not an Art about Liſe ; for if there be 
ſuch an Art, it is converſant in the Contemplation 
of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents ; but theſe being in- 
exiſtent, the Art about Life will be inexiſtent alſo, 
Beſides, the Dogmati/ts not agreeing concerning this 
Art about Life, ſeveral of them being of ſeveral O- 
pinions, they are ſubjeR to the Controverſy and Ar- 
gument from D:/agreement, which we alledged in 


the Diſcourſe concerning Good. 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe all to in one 
Art about Life; as for Example, That celebrated 


Prudence which the Stoicks dream of, and ſeem to 
preſs more than the reſt, many Abſurdities will ne- 
vertheleſs follow. For ſering that Prudence is a Vir- 


tue, and @ wiſe Man only bath Virtue, the Stoicks not 


being wiſe, will not have the Art about Life. And 
ſecing, according to them, the Art cannot ſubſiſt, 
there will be no Art about Life, if we follow what 
they ſay. 
Comprehenfions, Comprehenſion to be an Aſſent to com- 
prehen/ive Phantaſy. But comprehenſive Phantaſy 
- cannot be found ; for neither is all Phantaſy compre- 
henſive, nor can it be known what Phantaſies are 
comprehenſive, and what not : but needing compre- 
benfave Phantafy to diſcern what Phantaſy is com- 
prehenſive, we run into infinite ; another comprehen- 
five Phantaſy being required, for the diſcerning of 
the comprehenſive Phantaſy which we aſſumed. I he 
S$toicks give ſuch a Notion of comprehenſive Phanta- 
ſy as is not right; for ſaying, comprehenſive Phantaſy 
is that which ariſeth from a Being, and a Being is that 
which is able to move comprebenſrve Phantaſy, they 
run into the Alternate Common-place. If therefore 
that there be an Art about Life, it is firſt requiſite 
that there be an Art; and that there be an Art, it is 
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for thoſe are common with the Vulgar. 
comprehend 
about Life, by _— 


Rom what hath been ſaid it is manifeſt, That 


amongſt other things, ſaith thus, To 


For they affirm, Art to be a Syſlem of 


ben xn 


firſt requiſite that there be Com 


there be Comprehenſion, it is firſt requiſite that the. 


but com- 


7 # 


Again, every Art ſeems to be comprehended 


no Work proper to that Art which Keds be 
for whatſoever Work ſhall be inſtanced, it will bs 
found common with the Vulgar, as, to honour Pa- 
rents, to reſtore a Depoſitzm,. and the like ; therefore 
there is no Art about Life. Neither, as ſome main. 


tain, from that which ſeemeth to be ai 
through a prudent Habit of Mind, can 
what is the Work of Wiſdom ; for a prudent 
of Mind itſelf is incomprehenſible, it neither 
manifeſt in and by itſelf fimply, nor by i 


E 
2 
1 


I 


ſay, that we 


the A 
ſpeak above human ature, rather to be wiſhed 


— 


Es 


Fur every Man's endu'd with uch a Mind, 
As ſeveral Days are by the 2 off d. 


It remaineth to ſay, That this Art about Life is 
comprehended from their Writings ; which being 
many, and all of one kind, we ſhall inflance on 
ſome few. The Prince of their Sect, Zam, in his 

ng the Inflitution of Children, 


Exercitations concerning 
„ nothing more or leſs, Childiſh or not Childiſh, 
« Maſculine or Feminine; for there is no Difference 
* between ( Manner) Childifh and not Childiſh, 
«© Maſculine and Feminine, the ſame become both. 
« Ale, of Piety be ſaith, ſpeaking 

t was not 


„ ſame Book he alloweth to eat 

« ſaith, If any Part be cut off from a Body livi 
« which is fit for Food, we ſhould not bury it, 
<< carcleſly throw it away, but ſo conſume it, that 


_ have any Reſpott or Owe of it If the Fleſh te 
<« ſound, it may be converted into Aliment, (n 
like manner, as if ſome Limb of our own Body 
« were cut off, as the Foot) but if unſound, oP 4 


Nor if they do none © 1 
ith the Vulgar, there is no r 
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Works 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Whether there is in Men an Art about Life. 


OW if there be in Men an Art about Life, ei- 
N ther it is ingenerate in them by Nature, or ac- 
quired by Diſcipline and Doctrine. If by Nature, 
either it is 1 in them as they are Men, or as 
they are not Not as are not Men, for 
they are Men; If as they are Men, this Wiſdom 
would be in all Men, inſomuch . 

prudent, virtuous, and wiſe: But the greater Part 
41. they ſay, are evil; thereſore the Art which 
is according to Life is not in them, as they are Men, 
and therefore not by Nature. Beſides, foraſmuch as 
they hold an Art to be a Syſtem of unexereiſed Com- 
they ſeem rather to conceive both this 


and other Arts to be comprebended by Experience 
and Diſcipline. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Whether the Art about Life can be taught. 


ATEither is it underſtood by Doctrine and Diſei- 
pred dl Cong wy, jo I 
ings acknowledged ; taught, the I ca- 
2 ² mmm atiielins; 
but none of theſe are, therefore not the Doctrine. 


— 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Whether there be any thing taught. 


F 


falſe 


taught, and beſides theſe there is nothing docible, 
(for theſe not being docible, no Man wlll fay that 
— are docible) nothing is 


ä N» 
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Again, that which is taught is either manifeſt or 
unmanifeſt ; if manifeſt, it needs not be for 
things manifeſt are alike manifeſt to all. If unmani- 
feſt, foraſmuch as things unmaniſeſt, by reaſon of 
the indijudicable Controverſy concerning them, are 
incomprehenſible, they cannot be taught; for how 
can any Man learn, or teach, that which he com- 
prehends not. New if neither that which is mani- 
feſt, nor that which is unmanifeſt is taught, nothing 


at all is taught. | | 

Beſides, that which is taught is either a Body or 
Incorporeal; but neither of theſe, whether manifeſt 
or unmaniſeſt, can be taught, for the foreſaid Rea- 
ſon; therefore nothing can be taught. 

Moreover, either that which is, is taught, or that 
which is not. If that which is not be taught, foraf- 
much as DoQtrines are conceived to be of things true, 
that which is not, will be true; and if true, it will 
be exiſtent ; for Truth, they fay, 'is that which ex- 
iſts, and is oppoſed to ſomething. But it is abſurd 
to ſay, that which is not, exits; therefore that 
which exiſts not, cannot be taught. Neither can a 
Being be taught. For if a Being be taught, it muſt 
either be taught as a Being, or according to ſome 
other thing. If, as it is a Being, it is docible, it is 
a Being, and c ntly not docible; for Doctrines 
muſt be made of things indubitate and indocible, 
therefore a Being, as a Being, is not docible. But 
neither according to ſome other thing, for a Being 
hath nothing accident to it, which is not a Being. 
Therefore if a Being be not taught, as it is a Being, 
neither can it be taught according to any other thing ; 
for whatſoever is accident to it, isa Being. Beſides, 
whether the Being which they fay is taught, be ma- 
nifeſt or unmaniſeſt, it appears by the foreſaid Difſk- 
culties to be indocible. Now if neither that which 
is, nor that which is not, be taught, nothing is 
taught, 


CHAP. EXIT. 
Whether there be a Teacher and a Learner. 


RY the forefaid Difficulties are alſo fubverted the 
3 * — 
queſtiom them more particularly. Ei i 
teacheth the Artift ; or the Ignorant, the Ignorant ; 
or the | the Artiſt; or the Artiſt, the Igno- 
rant. (yer Lune Ab 
being Artiſts, neither teaching. rant 
cannot teach the I t, no more than the blind 
can lead the blind. The Ignorant cannot teach the 
Artiſt, that were ridiculous. It remains to fay, that 
the Artiſt teaches the Ignorant, which likewiſe is im- 
poſſible. For there can be no ſuch thing as an Ar- 
tiſt, ſeeing that no Man is an Artiſt naturally, and 
born ſuch, neither is an Artiſt made of one that is 
not an Artiſt: For either one Theorem, and one 
— WEEAG WAR 
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that was not an Artiſt, or not; but if one Compre- 
henſion can make an Artiſt of him that was not an 
Artiſt, Firſt, we may ſay, that Art is not a Syſtem 


of Comprehenſions; for he that before knew nothing 


at all, if he have learnt one Theorem of Art, may 
thus be ſaid to be an Artiſt, Next, if any ſhall ſay, 
that he who hath attained ſome Theorems of Art, 
but as yet wanteth one, and therefore being not an 
Artiſt, ſhall, as ſoon as he hath attained that one, 
be made an Artiſt of a Not-Artiſt, he holds that it is 


compleated by one Comprehenſion. But if he come 
to Particulars, he cannot ſhew a Man that 1s yet no- 


Artiſt, but ſhall be an Artiſt as ſoon as he hath at- 
tained one Theorem more; for no Man can number 
the Theorems of every Art, ſo as having numbred 
the Theorems known, he ſhall be able to ſay, how 
many there are behind to compleat the Number of 
the Theorems of the Art; therefore the Knowledge 
of the Theorem maketh not a Man an Artiſt who 
was not an Artiſt before. But if this be true, For- 
aſmuch as a Man comprehends not all the 'T heorems 
of Arts together, but one by one, (as muſt be grant- 
ed) he who attaineth every Theorem of Art diſtinct- 
ly by itſelf, cannot become an Artiſt ; for we have 
wed, that the Knowledge of one Theorem can- 
not make him an Artiſt who was not an Artiſt ; 
therefore he, who is not an Artiſt, cannot be made 
an Artiſt. So as from hence it appeareth, that there 
is no Artiſt at all, and conſequently no Teacher. 
But neither can he who is ſaid to learn, not being 
an Artiſt, learn and comprehend the Theorems of 
Art , whereof he is ignorant: For as he who is 
blind from his Birth, as being blind, cannot com- 
prehend Colours; nor he who is deaf from his Birth, 
Sounds ; ſo neither can he who is not an Artiſt, 
comprehend the Theorems of Art whereof he is ig- 
norant. Otherwiſe, the ſame Perſon might be both 
an Artiſt, and ignorant of Art; ignorant of the Art, 
for he is ſuppoſed to be ſuch; An Artiſt, for he com- 
prehends the Theorems of the Art. Wherefore 
neither doth an Artiſt teach him who is not an Ar- 
tiſt. * * neither * Artiſt teacheth 14 ; 
nor the rant, the Ignorant; nor the rant, 
the Artiſt ; nor the Artif, the Ignorant; (and beſides 
theſe there is nothing) neither is there a Teacher, 
nor a Learner; and there being neither a Teacher 
nor a Learner, the way of learning likewiſe is ſu- 
per fluous. | | 


CH AP. XXX. 
Whether there is a Way of Learning. 


Evertheleſs, againſt this alſo are raiſed Doubts; 

for the Way of teaching is either by Evidence 
or by Diſcourſe; but neither by Evidence, .nor by 
Diſcourſe, as we ſhall prove; therefore the Way of 


teaching is inextricable, Learning is not acquired 
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| Part X11, 
by Evidence ; for Evidence is of things but 
that which is ſhewn is apparent to all, that which 
is apparent, inaſmuch as it is apparent, is perceptible 
by all; that which is commonly perceptible by all, 


ed by Evidence. 1 : 
But neither is there-any thing learnt by Diſcourſe. 
for Diſcourſe either ſignifies ſomething, or ſignific, 
nothing; but if it ſignify nothing, it teacheth no. 
thing. If it ſignifies ſomething, it ſignifies it either 
by Nature, or Impoſition; by. Nature it fieni 
not, for all Men underſtand not all Men, as Greek; 
Barbarians, and Barbarians Greeks. If it ſignifieth 
8 it is manifeſt, that the Makers of theſe 
ords, firſt comprehending the things to which 
they accommodated them, underſtand them, not as 
being taught by theſe Words the Things which they 
knew not, but as being put in mind of the things 
which they knew. Now they who have need to 
learn that which they know not, not knowing to 
what things the Words are accommodated, will un- 
derſtand nothing at all; wherefore there can be no 
way of Learning, For the Teacher ought to inſi- 
nuate into the Learner, an Underſtanding of the 
Theorems of the 8 that ſo 
he, comprehendi Collection of them all, ma 
be made 22 But Comprehenſion, as — 
ſhewed already, is ing, therefore there cannot 
be a way of teaching. Now if there be nothing 
—_ nor a Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a Way 
of Teaching, there will neither be any Diſcipline 
nor Doctrine. "Theſe Arguments are in general al- 
ledged againſt Diſcipline and Doctrine. 
Another Difficulty may be raiſed againſt that 
which is called, The Art concerning Life. Thus: 
The thing taught, that is, Wiſdom, we have for- 
merly proved inſubſiſtent; the Teacher likewiſe, 
and Learner are inſubſiſtent: For either the wiſe 
teacheth the wiſe the Art concerning Life; or the 
fooliſh the fooliſh ; or the fooliſh the wiſe ; or the 


wiſe the fooliſh ; but none of theſe teacheth another ; 


therefore the Art 

ſpeak of the reſt were ſu 
teach he ER ek 7 and Wiſdom be 
ence of Good, and Ill, and Indifterent; 
iſh, not having Wiſdom, will be ignorant of 
things Good, and Ill, and Indi ; and, 
ignorant of them, whilſt the wiſe teacheth him 

ood, Ill, and Indifferent, he nn; Pp 

Things he faith, but not know them, For 
underſtand them whilſt he is in his Folly, c 
might —— things Good, Bad, 
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fore the fooliſh underſtand not by learning the 
iſe ; but if be underſtands 
| by him any way, 
dence and Diſcourſe, as we faid before. 
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Part XII. f 


which is called the Art _—_—_— is neither 
and 


mmunicated by Learni ſcipline, nor by 
— it is not to be out by the Philoſophers, 


who cry it up ſo 


CHAP. XXXI. 
IWhether the Art _— Life be profitable to him 


11. 


Oreover, though we ſhould grant, that the Art 
which they dream of co ing Liſe, may be 
communicated, yet it will rather appear hurtful and 
troubleſome to thoſe that have it, than beneficial, 
We will take but one Inſtance for brevity. The Art 
concerning Life may be profitable to a wiſe Man in 
iving him Continence in Appetition of Good, 

Averſion from IIl. For he, whom they call conti- 
nent, i ſaid to be ſuch, either fr that he hath no Ap- 
petition to Ill, nor Averſion from Good; or for that 
he hath ill Appetitions and Averſions, but maſters 
them by Reaſon : But as far as he is got i ill Judg- 
ments, he is not continent; for he is not continent 
in that which he hath not. And as no Man faith, - 


an Eunuch is continent in venereal Pleafures ; or, he 


who hath no Appetite, continent in eating, (for they 
have not thoſe things that by Continence might be 
ſubdued) in like manner, a wiſe Man cannot be faid 
to be continent, becauſe he hath not in himſelf the 
Paſſion whereof he ſhould be cortinent. But if they” 
will ſay, he is continent, for that he ts in fl Judg- 
ments, but overmaſters them by Reaſon : Firſt, they 
muſt grant, that Wiſdom hath profited him nothing; 
foraſmuch as he is ſtill in Trouble, and needeth Help: 


Next he will be found to be more unfortunate than 


thoſe who are faid to be bad. For if he hath an Ap- 
petite towards any thing, he is wholly difturbed; if 
he overmaſters it with an, he containeth the III 
within himſelf, and is more troubled than 
the ill Perſon, who ſuffereth not this; for if he hath 
an Appetite to any 
obtain his Defire, the Trouble ceaſetb. A wiſe 
Man thereſore, either is not continent as to Wiſdom ; 
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thing, he is troubled; but if he babilities and 
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or if he be, he is of all Men the moſt unhappy ; fo 
that the Art concerning Life affords him not Benefit, 

but extraordinary Trouble. Now that he,” who con- 
ceiveth that he hath the Art concerning Life, and 
thereby knoweth what things are gocd and ill in their 
own Nature, is exceedingly troubled, as well when 


the good are preſent as when the ill, we ſhewed here- 


toſore. We muſt therefore ſay, If the Subſiſtence 
Good, Ill, and Indifferent, be not un- 
* and the Art concerning 
Life be perhaps inſubſiſtent alſo; and though it were 
granted by Suppoſition to ſubſiſt, yet it bring 
no Profit to thoſe who have it, but on the contrary, 
great T rouble ; the Dogmatiſts look ſuperciliouſly, 
and take pride in vain, in the Ethical Part of that 
which they call Philoſophy. And with this Diſpu- 
tation (not to exceed the Limits of a Summary) e 
ſhall cloſe our thint Book of Pyrriaxian Hypotypeſes, 
adding only this. A. | 


CHAD. XXXII 


Sceptick, ſumetimes on ſet purpoſe, alledgeth 
". Weak Argumengs. | 


Why the 

"PHE Sceptick, by reaſon of his great Humanity, 
= endeavours with Diſcourſe to remedy, as far as 

in him lies, the Arrogance and raſh Infolence of the 

Dogmatiſts. As therefore Phyſicians, in corporeal 

Difſcaſs, have Remedies of different ſorts, applying 

Violent do thoſe who-are violently ſick, but gentle to 


» 4 ">; 


- 


t 
thoſe whoſe Diſeaſe is more gentle: In like manner, 


the Arguments propoſed by the Sceptic are not all of 
equal Force; but the more ſolid, which are beſt able 
to'overthrow the Affection of the Dogmatiſts, he 
uſeth againſt thoſe who are moſt violently affected 
therewith; the lighter againſt thoſe who have it more 
lightly and ally ; ſo as that they may be over- 
2 lighter Probabilities. Whence it 
a iel, ſometimes, alledgeth ſtronger Pro- 
iti 2. > ſometumes, on ſet purpoſe, 
weaker, as often perceiving them ſufficieat to com- 
pas bis Defgn. | | 
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CHAP. I. 
His Country, Parents, Brethren. 


PICURUS is by ſome conceived to Fi Ceres Gifts to human Indigence, 
have been a Samian, for Timon (in La- Renowned A did long fince diſpenſe: 
ertius) faith, he was the laſt of the Na- And Mens diſordered Ways by Laws redreft, 
tural Philoſophers that came out of Samus. And firſt our Life with greateſt Comfort big; 
And Con/tantinus Porphyrogeneta con- When it d a Perſon of fuch worth, 
ceives, that he derived his Original from Samus, as ; 
well as Pythagoras. But the Occaſion of this was, 
for that he paſſed the firſt Part of his younger Years ; 
at Samus, with his Father and Brethren ; for thither Now foraſmuch as the Athenian People, being di- 
came his Father, Agripeta, as © Cicero terms him, ſtinguiſhed 1 were diſperſed into v. iH 
(that is, one who claimeth a Portion in the Diviſion the adjacent Towns, which were made free Corpo- 
of Lands.) Upon the like ground * Strabo conceives rations, even from the time of Theft; Eprcurus 
him a Lampſacene, for he lived at Lampſacum, and was born at Gargettus, a Town (as Heſychius d and 
converſed with the chief Perſonages there. But Epi- Fuvorinus deſcribe it) ing to the E gean T ride, 
curus indeed was by Country an Athenian, as La- where (ſaith Plutarch) eus overcame the Pal. 
ertius, * Suidas, and infinite other Writers affirm ; lantidæ, who conſpired againſt him and Agens; and 
whence 1 Laertius, about to praiſe him, begins where Eury/#heus (as * Stephanus relates) was buried. 
thus: For this reaſon, be is ſaid, by | Laertizs, to fave 


Nat. Deor. I. 8 4 Lib. 14. Loc. Cit Ia voce Efie, 
to 


part XIII. 


deen Sper Tapuir,@ 3 by * Statius termed, the 
Gargettick Author, and the Gargettick old Man ; 
by Cicero, lian, and others, {imply the Garget- 
tian. 


Laertiusꝰ (out of Metrodarus, in his Treatiſe of 


the Philaide ; the Philaidæ were denominated from 
Philæus, the ſecond Son of Ajax, who dwelt in Me- 
lite, and is mentioned by * Plutarch, who adds, 
that Piſſtratus alſo was of the Philaidæ. Of this 
Family was the Father of Epicurus, (according to 
Laertius and others) named Neocles, his Mother 
Chæreſtrata. He is alſo frequently cited, after the 
Greek Faſhion, Epicurus Neeclis, ſometimes ſimply 
termed Neoclides, as when compared by Menander 
with Themiſtocles, whoſe Father was named Neocles 
alſo. I omit, that his Father was (according to 
Strabo) one of the two thouſand Citizens, whom the 
Athenians ſent to Samus to ſhare the Land by Lots, 
whither they had before ſent Pericles and Sophocles, 
who ſtrictly beſieged the revolted Samians. I omit 
alſo, that he was a Schoolmaſter, which (beſides 
$trabo) u Cicero obſerves, when proceeding to reproach 
him, But his little Farm, ſaith he, not being ſuffici- 
ent to maintain him, as I conceive, he became a School- 
maſter. 

2 Suidas mentions only two Brethren of Epicurus, 
NMeocles and Cheredemus ; but * Laertius (out of Phi- 
lodemus the Epicurean). adds a third, Ariftobulus, 
whom / Plutarch ſometimes ſeems to call Agathobulus. 
By what Care and Benevolence Epicurus gained their 
Reverence and Affection, is excellently declared by 
* Plutarch, who conceives it worthy Admiration, 
how he came ſo to win them, and they to be won. 
That all theſe died before Epicurus, may be inferred 
from his Will, wherein he ordereth nothing, either 
to them, or of them, as alive ; but only appointed a 
Day to be celebrated for his Brethren in the Month 
| Pijidzon. And though of Cheredemus there is no 
further Teſtimony, yet of Ariſtobulus it is more ap- 
parent from * Plutarch who writes, that Epicurus 
was wholly taken up about Metrodorus, Pohæmus, 
and Ariſtobulus, tending them in their Sickneſs, and 
mourning for them when they died. But of Neocles 
it is moſt manifeſt, from the ſame * Plutarch, rela- 
ting, _ broke forth into a kind of Joy, 
mixt with Tears, upon the Remembrance of the laſt 
Words of Neecles. Of how great and painful Sick- 
neſſes they died, is ſufficiently aggravated by © Plu- 
tarch and Suidas. 


E PICURUS. 


Nobility) writes, that Epicurus was, of the Family of 
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CHAP. II. 
The Time of his Birth, 


E PICURUS was born (as * Laertius relates out 
of the Chronology 1 in the 34 
Year of the 109th Olympiad, the 7th Day of the 


Month Gamelien; at whoſe Birth, Pliny * faith, 
the Moon was twenty Days old. Hecatombeon (the 
firſt Month) this Year falling in the Summer of the 
Year 4372. of the Julian Period, (now uſed by Chro- 


e it is manifeſt, that Gamelion the ſame Year, 
i 


the 7th Month from Hecatombeon, fell upon 
the Beginning of the Year 4373. which was before the, 
ordinary Computation from Chriſt, 341 compleat 
Years. Now foraſmuch as in January, in which 
Month the Beginning of Gamelion is obferved to have 
fallen, there happen'd a New Moon in the Attick Ho- 
rizon, by the T ables of Celeſtial Motions, the fourth 
Day, in the Morning, (or the third Day, according 
to the Athenians, who, as © Cenſorinas ſaith, reckon 
their Day from Sun-ſet to Sun- ſet) and therefore the 


twentieth Day of the Moon, is coincident with the 


three and twentieth of January; it will follow, that 
Epicurus was born on the 23d Day of January, if 
we ſuppoſe the ſame Form of the Year extended from 
the Time of Cæſar, upwards. And this in the old 
Style, according to which the Cycle of the Sun, or 
of the Dominical Letters for that Va: (it being Biſ- 
ſextile) was B. J. whence the 234 Day of Jammary 
muſt have been Sunday. But if we ſuit it with the 
Gregorian Account, which is ten Days earlier, (now 
in uſe with us) we ſhall find that Epicurus was born 
on the 2d of February, which was Sunday, (for the 
Dominical Letters muſt have been E. D.) in the 
Year before Chriſt, or the Chriſtian Computation, 
341, and conſequently in the 1974th Year, com- 
pleat, before the Beginning of February this Year, 
which is from Chriſt 1634. Some things here muſt 


not be paſſed by. 


Firſt, That“ Laertius obſerves Sofigenes to have 
been Archon the ſame Year, wherein Epicurus was 
born, and that it was the 7th Year from the Death 
of Plate. Moreover, it was the 16th of Alexander; 
for it was, as the ſame i Laertius affirms, the Year 
immediately following that in which Ariſtotle was 
ſent for to come to him, then 15 Years old. | 

Secondly, That * Ewſebius can hardly be excuſed 
from a Miſtake, making Epicurus to flouriſh in the 
112th Olympiad; for at that time, Epicurus ſcarce 
had paſs'd his Childhood, and Ariſtotle began but 
to flouriſh in the Lyceum, being returned the forego- 
ing Olympiad out of Macedonia, as appears from 
1 Lgertixs. 


| 4 H 2 Thirdly, 

2. Lib. x5. Ep. 16 Var. Hiſt. 4. 13. r Lib. 10. 1 In Solone. Loc. Cit In Anthol. 
14. De Nat. Deor. I. 1. 26. In voc Epicur. * Loc. Cit. Adv. Colot. I. a. * De Amor. Fratr- 
\ > Ibid. © Ibid, Loc. Cit» * Lib 10-14 Lib, 35. „ 2. D. Die Nat. c. 1. Lib. io ib, 
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Thirdiy, That the Error which is crept into * Sui- 
das, and hath deceived his Interpreter, is not to be 
allowed, who reports Epicurus born in the 79th O- 
lympiad. I need not take notice, how much this is 
inconſiſtent, not only with other Relations, but even 
with that which followeth in Suidas, where he ex- 
tends his Life to Autigenus Gonotas; I (hall only ob- 
ſerve, that, for the Number of Olympiads, Suidas 
having doubtleſs ſet down ps, which denote the 
109th Olympiad, the end of the g was eaſily defaced 
in the Manuſcript, fo as there remained only o, by 
which means of e s, was made the 29th Olympiad. 

Fourthly, That it matters not that the Chron- 
con Alexandrinum, Georgins Sincellus, and others, 
ſpeak too largely of the time wherein Epicurus 
flouriſhed, and that we heed not the Errors of ſome 
Perſons, otherwiſe very learned, who make Ariſtip- 
pus later than Epicurus, and ſomething of the like 
kind. Let us only obſerve what St. Hierom * cites 
out of Cicero, pro Gallio; A Poet is there mentioned, 
making Epicurus and Sacrates diſcourſing together, 
Wheoſe Times, ſaith Cicero, we know were digicined, 
not by Years, but Ages. | 

Fiſthly, That the Birth-day of Epicurus, taken 
from Laertius and Pliny, ſeems to argue, That a- 
mongſt the Athenians of old, the Civil Months and 
the Lunary had different Beginnings. This indeed 
will ſeem ſtrange, unleſs we ſhould imagine it may 
be collected that the Month Gamelion began only 
from the Full Moon that went before it: For, if we 
account the 14 Day of the Moon to be the 1 of 
the Month, the 1½ of the Moon will fall upon the 
7th of the Month. Not to mention that Epicurus 
ſeems in his Will to appoint his Birth-day to be cele- 
brated on the firſt Decad of the Days of the Month 
Gamelion, becauſe he was born in one of them; and 
then ordaineth ſomething more particularly concern- 
ing the 20th of the Moon, for that it was his Birth- 
day, as we ſhall relate hereafter, Unleſs you think 


it fit to follow the anonymous Writer, who af- 


firms, Epicurus was born on the 20th Day of Ga- 
melion ; but I know not whether his Authority 
ſhould outweigh Laertius. Certainly, many Er- 
rors, and thoſe very great, have been obſerved in 
him, particularly by - Meur/ius. I ſhall not take 
notice, the SN of Gamelion might perhaps be 
underſtood of the 20th of the Moon, happening with- 
in the Month Gamelion, from Cicero, whoſe Words 
we ſhall cite hereafter. But this by the way. 


CHAP-10L 
Where he lived in his younger time. 


AERTIUS, out of Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of $S9t1on relates, that a Colony being ſent 


® In voc. Epic. * De Vit. Cler. © This 
Loc. Cit. 


Strom. I. 1. 


Adv. Col. I. 2. 


© In Epic. 
2 Adv. Mat: 1, 


Loc. Cit. 
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the Athenians to Samt, Epicurus was ; 
* till the 187 Year of his = in —_— ut 
went to Athens; Xenocrates living in the Academy. 
Ariftotle at Chalcis. * Strabo adds, that being firſt 
brought up, partly at Samus, partly at Tec, be ſpent 
the firſt part of his Youth at Athens, growing up to. 
gether with Menander, the comick Poet. Loew. 
us further relates, I'hat Alexander dying, and the 
Athenians being oppreſt by Perdiccas, he went to Ce- 
lophon to his Father, (about the 23d Year of his Ape) 
and that he lived a-while there. And adds afterwards, 
out of Apolloderus, that from the 32d Year of his 
Age to the 37th he lived partly at Mitylene, partly 
at Lampſacum, (whither he made a dangerous Voyage, 
as * Plutarch obſerves.) Suidas * fets down how 
much time he beſtowed in each of theſe Places, one 
Year at AMitylene, four at Lampſacum. Laertius adds, 
that he returned to Athens, when Anaxicrates was 
Archon. Now foraſmuch as Anaxtcrates (who ſuc. 
ceeded Charinus, in the Year of whoſe Magiſtracy, 
as Seneca notes, Epicurus writ to Polyenus) was Ar- 
chon in the 24 Year of the 11855 Olympiad, and 
co the 36th of Epicurus's Age, muſt 
neceſſarily Go here a Metachroniſm of one Year, 
Hitherto of the Places where. Epicurus lived in his 


younger Times, partly learning, partly teaching, be. 
fore he ſettled at Athens, where he inſti 12 
r 
His Maffers. 


S for the Maſters which he had, we read, in * 

Laertius, that ſome relate, Epicurus was Audi- 

tor of Pamphilus the Platonick; * Suidas faith the 

ſame ; ? Cicero alſo mentions Epicurus ef ac- 

knowledging, that he heard him at Samus, but ex- 

ceedingly flighted his Doctrine. Others alſo report 
ſame. 

Moreover, * Clemens — _ —_ 
report Nauſiphanes the Pythagerean, Diſei - 
rho, to have been his Maſter ; though * Sextus En- 
jonas writes, That he — deny'd he — tg 

iſciple to Naufophanes. Hodorus, in bi 
— reports, That Epicurus heard Lyſiphanes 
and Praxiphanes ; but this, faith * Laertius, he doth 
not himſelf acknowledge, in his Epiſtle to Euridi- 
cus. 8 

He might indeed have heard Xenocrates, and fone 
there are (faith © Cicero) who think he did hear him, 
(as Demetrius the Magnefian in Laertius) but Epicu- 
rus himſelf will not allow it. 

I would mention Demecrates, with whom, * Plu- 
tarch faith, Epicurus conteſted about Syllables and 
Accents ; but that I ſuſpect Democrates to be dy gut 


Writer is no other than Scaliger, whoſe Miſtakes for the moſt Part, A- 
ur fins hath unhappily followed, and taken Pains to confute the teſt, conceiving him ſome antient Author. 


» Epiſt. 18. 
De Nat, Deor. I. 1. 26, 


r Lib. 10. 1. * Lib.14 


Lib. 10. 13. In Epic. De Nat Dear. 2. 26. 


Adv. Col. 2. 
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inſtead of Demceritus, even from this, that Plutarch 
adds, That Epicurus ſtole all his Opinions from him; 
which was the common Objection concerning Demo- 
:ritus, as ſhall be ſhewn hereaſter. 

I ſhould mention alſo Metrodorus, whom Sto- 
gent calls, a , his Interpreter; Doctorem, 
the Maſter of Epicurus; and ſhould ſuſpect he were 
the ſame with him, whem * Solinus makes Contem- 
porary with Diogenes the Cynick ; did not the Opini- 
on, attributed to him of the Infinity of Worlds, and 
of Atoms, argue, that this was Metradorus the Chi- 
an, Diſciple of Demacritus, whom Epicurus might 
have, not as Doectorem, a Teacher by Word of 
Mouth; but as Ducterem, a Leader by Writing. 

Thus alſo is Lucian to be taken, when he faith 
ſportingly, that Epicurus was Diſciple to Democritus, 
making him to be Diſciple of Ariſlippus alſo, by rea- 
ſon of his Opinion of Pleaſure, wherein yet there 
was a great Difference between them, as we ſhall 
ſhew in its due Place. But notwithſtanding all we 
have alledged, * Cicero, Plutarch, Empiricus, and 
others, write, that Epicurus uſed to boaſt, That he 
never had any Maſter, but was evnd//zx]&, his 
own Teacher, and attained Philoſophy by his own 
Wit and Induſtry. And they ſeem to men- 
tion this, not without ſame Dif of him, 
yet it will eaſily be granted, that he found out many 
things of himſelf, fince this was that wherein he took 
moſt Delight at his laſt End; and withal, ſeeing he 
writ ſo many Books, filled only with his own Say- 
ings, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. And indeed A- 
theneus, delivering in an Epigram an excellent Sen- 
tence of his, concludes, as if Epicurus learnt it not 
from any other, than 1 
Hither alſo conduce theſe Commendations of Laer- 


— 


4 Diſpenſing Gifts acguir d by his um Breaft ; 
nd, 
He rous'd his Soul to break the narrow Bonds 
Which fetter Nature 


And others of the ſame kind. 


As for thoſe whom Epicurus particularly efteem- 
ed, Laertius (citing Diocles) affirms, he was chief- 
ly addicted to Anaxzageras, (though in ſome things 
he contradicted him) and Archelaus, who was Ma- 
ſter to Socrates. Of Democritus we ſhall ſpeak here- 
aſter, I only add; that Epicurus much admiring 
the Converſation of Pyrrhs, continually queſtion'd 


his Diſciple Ni concerning him; as La- 
eius faith in the Lite of Pyrrte, : 


E Locis citatis- 
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When, and upon what Occaſion, he addicted himſelf 
to Phil:ſephy, and inſtituted a Set. 


FU7 DAS ' faith, That he began to apply him- 

ſelf to Philoſophy in the 127% Year of his Age, 
which is confirmed by others, who wrote his Lite, 
as Laertius relates. But Epicurus himſelf (alledged 
by the ſame ® Laertius) attefteth, That he did not 
addict himſelf to Philoſophy till he was fourteen Years 
old. Hermippus (in * Laertius) ſaith, that, lighting 
accidentally upon the Books of Democritus, he betook 
himſelf to Philoſophy. But Apellodorus the Epicure- 
an, in the Firſt Book of the Life of Epricurus, af- 
firms, he applied himſelf to Philoſophy, upon Diſlike 
of the Sophiſts and Grammarians, for that 
could not explain what Hezfod meant by Chas. 
Sextus ? Empiricus having related this more fully, it 
will not be amiſs to tranſcribe his Words, Having 
propoſed ſome Doubts concerning theſe Verſes of 
Heſiod, | 


Eft Chaos, next broad-breaſted Earth was made, 
25 S eat of all — — o 


— 


He adds, And ſome affirm, That this was the Occa- 
ſion of Epicuruss ſudden applying himſelf to Philo- 
ſophy ; for being yet very young, he asked a Gram- 
marian who read to him [Chaos was firſt made:] 
Of what was Chaos made, if it was firſt made? The 
other anſwering, That it did not belong to him to 
teach ſuch things, but to thoſe who were called Phi- 
loſophers. Then, faith Epicurus, I muſt to 
thoſe, for they are the Perſons that know the Truth 
of Bei 

To omit, what ſome affirm, that he was, as Her- 
mippus (in 3 Laertius) relates, before he addicted 
himſelf to Philoſophy, a Schoolmaſter: And h 
the © Stoicks, who were much his Enemies, 
ed him, that with his Father he taught Boys for a 
ſmall Stipend, and that with his Mother he went 
from Houſe to Houſe reading expiatory Prayers ; I 
obſerve, that after he had applied himſelf to Philoſo- 
phy, he inftituted a School, being thirty-two Years 
old, as Laertius relates, and this firft at Mitylene, 
afterwards at acum, as may be collected from 
the Relation of Suidas, but had Diſciples alfo from 


Colophon, as Laertius relates. 
R ing to Athens in the 36th or 37th Year of 
his Age, He a-while diſcourſed (faith * Laertius) of 


Phil? in publick with others, but afterwards inſti- 
tuted a Seft in private, denominated from him, At 
firſt indeed, admiring the Doctrine of Democritus, 

: he 


— 


' In FH 
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he profeſſed himſelf a Demecritian, as Plutarch re- 
lates; but afterwards, for that he changed or added 
many things, his Followers were from him called 
Epicureans, 


CHAP. VL 
His School. 


Hereas other Profeſſors of Sects made choice of 

particular Places in Athens, as the Academy, 
the Lyceum, and the like, he purchaſed a very plea- 
fant Garden, for fourſcore Mine, where he lived 
with his Friends and Diſciples, and taught Philoſo- 
phy. Thus, amongſt others, * Laertius, citing 4- 
pal ladorus. Pliny ? writes, that Epicurus firſt brought 
into Athens, the Cuſtom of having under the Name 
of Hertus, a Garden, the Delights of Fields and 
Country Manſions within the City itſelf ; whereas, 
until his Time, twas not the Faſhion to have tl oſe 
Kinds of Manſions (Rura) in T owns. 

Hence we may conjecture, that this was the 
Place which * Pauſanias reports to have been 
called, even in his time, the Gardens; adding, 
That there was in it a Statue of Venus, made by 
Alcamenes, one of the moſt eminent things in Athens, 
(a may be gather'd alſo from = Lucian) and that the 

emple of Venus, with the Statue of celeſtial Venus, 
did join to ir. This Garden is often mention'd in 
the plural Number by Cicero, Juvenal, and others, 


and ſometimes diminutively, Hartulus, as Virgil; but 


howſoever it be us'd, it is commonly taken for the 
Se or Doctrine deliver'd in that Place by Epicurus 
and his Scholars. When Sextus Empiricus calls the 
Epicureans the Philoſophers of the Garden, (as the 
S$toicks, the Philoſophers of the Staa or Cloifter) and 
Apollodarus being in his Time the Maſter of the Gar- 
den, was, as Laertius affirms, called xumTegrr© , 
the Garden King. 


| Beſides this Garden, which, with Houſes belong- 
ing to it, joined upon the City, Epicurus had a 


Houſe in Melite, which was a T own of the Cecropi- 
an Tribe, as * Suidas affirms, inhabited by Phileus, 
one of the Anceſtors of Epicurus, as was formerly 
ſaid, having (according to © Phavorinus) a famous 
Temple dedicated to Hercules. Hither Epicurus 
ſometimes retir'd with his Diſciples, and at laſt be- 
queathed it to his Succeſſors, as we ſhall declare 
hereaſter. 


CHAP, VII. 
How be lived with his Friends. 


27 aſter his Return to Atbens, at what Time 
Anaxicrates was Archon, went only twice or 


f Lib. 10. 10. 


* Sat. 14 4 In Lexic. bid. 
I .-M Lib, 1. e. 8. 


Lib. 19. 4. In Attic. In Imag, T. 2» 
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thrice to Iania to viſit his Friends, but lived all the 
reſt of his time at Athens, unmarried ; nor would 
ever ſorſake his Country, though at that time re. 
duc'd to 2 Extremities, as * Laertius obſerves. 


The worſt of which was when Demetrius 

Athens, about the 44th Year of Epicurnts Age. How 
great a Famine at that time oppreſs'd the City, is de. 
ſcrib'd by * Plutarch. But it is obſervable, that ha. 
ving related a Story of the Conteſt between a Father 
and his Son, about a dead Mouſe which had fallen 
from the Top of a Houſe; he adds, They ſay that 
Epicurus the Philoſepher ſuſtain'd his Friend; with 
Beans, which he ſhared equally among ft them. 

Epicurus therefore lived all the reſt of his Time at 
Athens, together with ſo many Friends and Diſciples, 
whom he converſed with, and inſtructed, as that 
whole Cities were not ſufficient to contain them 
(they are the Words of Laertins) who reſorted to 
him, not only from Greece, but all other Parts, and 
lived with him in his Gardens, as he cites out of A. 
pollodorus ; but eſpecially from 425 and particular- 
ly from Lampſacrum and from Egypt, as may be col- 
lected out of Plutarch. Of the Temperance and 
Frugality of his Diet we ſhall ſpeak hereaſter. As 
to his living with his Friends, it is remarkable what 
Diacles in Laertius, and others, relate, That Epicu- 
rus did not, as Pythagoras, who ſaid the Goods of 
Friends ought to be in common, appoint them to 
put their Eſtates into one joint Stock, ( for that im- 
ply'd a Diftruſt, not a Friendſhip) but that any one 
upon occaſion ſhould be freely ſupply'd by the reſt. 
'T his will appear more manifeſt hereafter. In the 
mean time, we muſt not omit an eminent Place of 
Cicero: Neither ( ſaith he) did Epicurus approve 
* Friendſhip in Diſcourſe only, but much more by 
“ Life, Actions, and Manners, which how great a 
thing it is, the Fables of the Ancients declare. 
«© For amongſt the many various Stories repeated 
from utmoſt Antiquity, there are hardly found 
<< three Pair of Friends from Theſeus his Time down 
© to Oreftes, But how many great Companies of 
« Fr and how unanimouſly loving did Epicu- 
& rus keep in one Houſe, and that very little? 
Which is done even unto this Day by the Epicu- 
„ reans.” Thus Cicero. 

Amongſt the reſt of his Friends, Laertivs men- 
tions Poly/tratus, who ſeems to be the fame; of 
whom, together with Hippoclides another Epicurean, 
= Valerius Maximus gives a ſtrange Account. I ſhall 
inſert the Words of Valerius, the rather becauſe they 
will ſerve to illuſtrate Part of Epicuruss Will here- 
after, co ing Communication of the Goods ef 
his Diſciple. They are theſe : . Hither may aptly 
ebe referred Poly/tratus and Hippoclider, 1 = 

bl 
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4 phers, who, born the fame Day, Followers of 
« the Sect of the ſame Maſter, Epicurus, | to- 
6 r in the common Poſſeſſion of Eftate and 
« — vip of that School, died very old, in the 
« fame Moment of time. So equal a 
« Fortune and Friendſhip, who thinks not to have 
« been begotten, bred, and ended, in the Boſom cf 
« celeſtial Concord? ” Thus he. 


CHA P. VIII. 
His Friends and Diſciples. 


ing now to give a Catalogue of the chiefeſt of 

Br Friends 4 Diſciples, we muſt not, in the 
firſt place, paſs by the three Brethren of Epicurus, 
mention'd in the Beginning ; for by his Advice 
fudied Philoſophy with him, as Philodemus (in? La- 
ertius) affirms. » Plutarch adds, That they took in 
the Philoſophy of their Brother, as greedily as if they 
had been divinely inſpir'd, believing and proſeſſing 
„That there was not any Man 

i curus, The moſt eminent of the 
Three was Neecles : He declaring from a Boy, 
That his Brother was the wiſeſt of Mortals ; added, 
23 a Wonder, That his Mother could contain fo 
many and ſo great Atoms, as, by their Convention, 
made up ſuch a wiſe Man, as 7 Plutarch relates. 
Hence it appearing that Neacles followed not any 
Philoſophy of his own, but that of his Brother, I 
know not why 4 ſome affirm, that he introduced a 
Se& like that of his Brother, unleſs perhaps they 
- ground it upon that Place of Suidas, where he 
faith that Neocles writ concerning his Set. But 
who ſees not it be underſtood, that he writ con- 
cerning the Se which he himſelf profeſſed, but was 
inſtituted by another, 88 for that there is no- 
thing ſaid any where of the of the Neeclide. 

Obſerve by the way, that this Saying (Ae &wwong, 
Live cloſely) which * Plutarch oppugns, and is brought 
in * amongſt the proverbial Speeches) did belong to 
this Neocles, as the fame * Suidas affirmeth. 
To his Three Brethren may be added thoſe Three 
Friends, who (as we read in * Seneca) became great 
Perſons through the Converſation of Epicurus. 
' Metrodorus is to be firſt nam'd; for he was, as 
Cicero faith, almoſt another Epicurus. * Strabo 
plainly declareth he was of Lampſacrum. For where- 
3 ſeems to ſa 174 Athenian, — 
lace is corrupt; eſpecial ing it is mani 
he was 444 po. By from Ys Arkitheſis of a Ci- 
cero: How much was Epicurus happier for being in 
his Country, than Metrodorus for being at Athens; 
becauſe Athens was not the Country of Metrodorus. 


? Adv. Col. 2. 
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The Text of * Laertius is this: * He had many 
* Diſciples ; but the moſt eminent were Metroderus, 
Ader, and Timecrates, and Sandes a Lampſa- 
* cene, Who from his firſt Acquaintance with the 
Man, never left him,” &c, For my part I am 
of Opinion, that theſe Words 'ASwaicr, x, T- 
vr, % E&rdJvy ſhould be quite expunged ; tor if you 
take them away, the reſt joins together very well; 
if you admit them, they will not hang together: for 
it was Metrodorus that was indeed a Lampſacene, and 
with whom all the reſt that follows agreeth ; not 
Sandes, whom, beſides other things, it is falſe, that 
Epicurus ſhould mention in his Will. And though 
© Caſauben conceives, that *ASwater may be the pro- 
per Name of a Man, yet is it ſtrange that we hear 
nothing elſe where, as well of Athenæus as of Sandes, 
as Epicureans, ſince Laertius in this Place reckons up 
his moſt eminent Diſciples ; but taking theſe away, 
the Three, viz. Metrodorus, Polyenns, and Her- 
machus, are deſcribed in a continued Series; who, as 
we faid, are put together by Seneca as moſt eminent. 
As for Timocrates, he is mentioned afterwards by the 
way, when he comes to name Metrodorus as his 
Brother, and ſeems here to be inſerted amiſs. The 
Occaſion upon which theſe' Names crept into the 
Text I ſuſpect to be, that, perhaps, ſome Tranſcri- 
ber had noted in the Margin, that what was deli- 
ver'd in the Text was confirmed alſo by Athenezus 
(Author of the Deipnoſephiſie ; for in him there is 
ſomething concerning the Epicureans) and by Timo- 
crates (for he is alſo cited by Laertius) and by one 
Sandes (perhaps Suidas, or ſome other.) That ma- 
ny things have heretofore been inſerted out of the 
Margins into the Texts themſelves by Careleſneſs of 
the I ranſcribers, is moſt maniſeſt. 

Metrodorus therefore was by Country a Lampſacene 
(not the ſame with that Friend of Anaxagoras, whom 
* Laertius mentions of the ſame Name) born in the 
12th Year of Epicurus's Age; for dying in the 53d 
Year of his Age, (the Coherence of the Words and 
Senſe makes me think it ſhould be read MnTesgdugsy 
d 2217) and that being the 7th before the Death of 
Epicurus, who lived to the 72d Year, it is evident, 
that the Year of his Birth muſt fall upon the 1 2th of 
Epicurus s. From the firſt time that Metrodorus be- 
came acquainted with Epicurus, (which might hap- 
pen in the 22d Year of his Age, at what time Epi- 
curus lived at Lampſacum) he never (as we began to 
ſay out of Laertius) parted from him but one fix 
Months, in which time he was abſent at home, and 
thence returned to Epicurus. He had a Siſter, Bats, 
whom he married to /domeneus, and a Concubine 
named Leontium. He had Children, whom Epricu- 
rus recommended in his Will, and in the Epiſtle 


which 
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iich he writ dying ; and particuilar) a Son, named 


Epicurns, He was a very good Man, undaunted 
with Troubles, or Death itfeif, as Epicurus himſelf 
in Laertius atteſts. He had the Dropſy; for Cor- 
nelius Celſus writes, That whilſt he was ſick of that 
Diſeaſe, and could no longer abſtain, as was conve- 
nient, from drinking ; he uſed, after he had forbcrn 
a great while, to drink, and caſt it up again. But 
whether it was of this Diſeaſe, or of ſome other, that 
he dicd, is not certain. The Books which he writ 
are, by Laertius, reckoned to be theſe : Again/t Phy- 
ficians III. Of ihe Senſes, te T imocrates. Of Mag- 
nanimity. Of the [ifirmity Epicurus. Agein/t the 
Dialecticks. Again the Sopluſts IX. Of he Fay 


1% Wiſdom. Of Alteratim. Of Riches. Again/t 
Democtitus. Of Nbility. Befides which, ' Plu- 


tarch cites his Books, Of Phils/:ply. Of the Poets. 
Azainſt Timarchus. Likewile © Clemens Ale ands i 
nus Cites a Treatiſe, That the Cauſe of Felicity, which 
comes from ourſelves, is greater than that which comes 
from other things. But of Metrodorus enough. 
Polynæus was Son of Athenodorus, a Lampſacene 
alſo. He was a great Mathemalician, to uſe the 
Words of * Cicero, and to compriſe much in little : 
Modeſt and amiable, as Philademus in Laertius 
faith. 
'  Hermachus was Son of Agemerchus, a Mitylenean, 
his Father of mean Quality. At firſt he ſtudied Rhe- 
torick ; but afterwards became ſo knowing in Philo- 
ſophy, that Epicurus dying, committed the Govern- 
ment of the School to him. He died at Lyſias. 
There is a great Mention of him in Epricurus's Will. 
His Writings, which Laertius commends for excel- 
lent, theſe. Epiſtolicis concerning Empedocles, XXII. 
Of Diſciplines, (for Caſaubon weil reads, not Ma d, 
but MaSwwwamwr) Two Books, Againſt Plato. Againſt 
Ariſtotle. 

To theſe muſt be added Leontius, a Lampſacene, 
whom * Plutarch calleth one of the moſt eminent 
Diſciples of Epicurus ; adding, That this was he who 
writ to Lycophron, that Epicurus honoured Democri- 


tus. 

Moreover, Colotes and Idomeneus, Lampſacenes al- 
ſo. Of the former we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak 
oftner, eſpecially becauſe of the two Books which 
Plutarch writ againſt him. Laertius elſewhere 
writes, that Menedemus the Cynick was his Diſciple, 
{unleſs perhaps there were ſome other Coletes of 
Lampſacum.) The ſame Colotes it is, who, cited by 
= Macrobius, argues, that Plato ought not to have 
invented the Fable of Erus, becauſe no kind of Ficti- 


on agreeth with the Profeſſors of Truth. The later, 


Idomeneus, Epicurus deſign'd to make famous by his 
Letters; as indeed he did, which appears from Se- 
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neca: „ will alledge, ſaith be, Epicurus for an Er. 
* ample, who writing to /domeneus (then a M; 4 
te ſter of State employ d in great Affairs) to = 
« him, from a ſpecious kind of Life, to true ſen” 
« Glory. If, faith he, you affect Glory, my E. 
« piſtles will make you more famous, than al be 
« things which you eſteem, and for which you 8 
„ efleemed. Who would have known [dm — 
&« if Epicurus had not graved his Name in bis Les? 
&« ters? All thoſe Magiſtrates and Princes even he 
« King himſelf, from whom {domencus Jerived b. 
„ Title, are now ſuppieſſed by a deep Oblivio — 
Thus he. “ And thele (faith Laertius) were * 
© more eminent Diſciples.” 

But to theſe may be added two out of 
already mentioned, Peh/tratus and 8 
cially ſeeing Lacrtius reckons Poh/tratus as Sucroſe 
> —P us; unleſs the Poly/tratus who is Nr 
iptoclides, were not the ſame with hi : 
_ Hermachns. 1 

We might add Timacrates of Lapſacum 
of Metradarus; but he ſeems to — 2 
brooking the Reprehenſions of his Brother. We 
ſhall therefore rather Join to theſe Mus, the Servant 
of Epicurus, who, as Laertius affirms, became an 


eminent Philoſopher ; not omitted by o gell 
'P Macrobius, in reckoni apron 


up thoſe, w 8 
vants, became famous for Philoſoph : ako 
To omit Apelles, ſomewhere derided by Plutarch, 
we muſt here mention three Women, who, toge- 
ther with others of the ſame Sex, learnt Philoſophy 
of Epicurus. One Leontium, who ſtudied Philoſo- 
phy under Epicurus, as i Atbenæus recites; and may 
alſo be collected from * Cicero, who faith ſhe wrote a 
Book againſt Theopbraſtus, in an e Style, and 
in the Attict Di T he ſecond, ia, Daugh- 
ter of Zoilus a Lampſacene, Wife of the foremention'd 
Leentius. Of her, beſides the Teſtimonies which 
we ſhall hereafter alledge, * Clemens Alexandrinus 
taketh expreſs Notice. The third, Philenis, whom 
* Atheneus affirms to have written many things; 
r rt og 3 — 28 to her, were 
put ſort r Name ates the Sophiſt, 
to diſcredit the Woman. e 
To theſe may be added Herodotus, to whom * E- 
picurus writ a little Epitome of Phyſick, extant in 
Laertius ; and who, amongſt other things, accord- 
ing. ts the ſame Laertius, writ a Book, Of the Taub 
of Epicurus, p 
Pithecles, to whom Epicurys writ of ſuperior 
Things; extant in Laertizs, and who affirmed, 
that when he was but 18 Years old, he had not his 
— N for Ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch re- 


Menæctus, 
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Memaceus, to whom Epicurus writ that Epiſtle 
concerning Morality, which is extant in Laertius; 
its Beginning recited alſo by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Timocrates, Son of Demetrius, a Potamian ; and 
Amynomachus, Son of Philocrates of Bate, whom 
Epicurus made the Executors of his Will. 

Nicanor, whom Epicurus recommended to the 
Care of the ſaid Executors. | 

Eurydicus, one of thoſe to whom, as Lacrtius 
Gaith, he writ Epiſtles. 

Doſitheus, and his Sons Pyrrha and Hege/inax, to 
whom Epicurus wrote a conſolatoty Letter upon the 
Death of their Father, as we find in Pluzarch, 

I omit Polymedes, Antidorus, and others, to be 
mentioned hereafter in treating of his Books. 


CHAP. IF, 
How much he wrote. 


2 did Epicurus ſpend the Time in giving 
his Diſciples only Oral Inſtructions, but be- 
towed much Pains in compoſing ſeveral Books. 
But to underſtand how much he labour'd herein, by 
Compariſon with other Philoſophers, hear but Laer- 
tus in his * Preface: Many things, faith he, Zenz 
writ; more, Xenophanes; more, Democritus ; more, 
Ariſtotle ; more, Epicurus ; mere, Chry ſippus. VV bere 
we ſee that Epicurus, as to Multitude of Wiitings, 
came ſhort only of Chry/ippus. But obſerve, that 
eſewkere * Laertius, to ſhew he may be thought to 
hare exceeded Chry/ippus herein, cites Apelledorus tlie 
Athenian ; who, faith he, to ſhew that what Epicu- 
rus writ of himſelf, not borrowed fram any other, did 
far exceed the Books of Chry ſippus, 2 cæpr e 
tns; If a Man ſhould take out of the Becks of Chry- 
ſppus the things which be hath berreued of others, the 
Paper will be left blank. But that this may not ſcem 
range, the ſame ? Laertius elſewhere relates, that 
Chry/;ppus, for his Emulation of Epicurus in writing 
much, was called by Carneades the Paraſite of his 
Berke; becauſe, if Epicurus writ any thing, (read 
yerlu, not yea) he would off to write as 
much, Il hence it came to paſs, that he often wrote 
the 2 things over again, and whatſoever came next 
te hand, and preſently thruſt it in or haſte without 
Cirredtion ; and brought in ſo many eftimentes 4 other 
IWriters, that his Books were filled up only with them, 
on may be found in Zeno alſo, and Ariſtotle. T hus 
Laertius of Chry/ippus : but of Epicurus not ſo; for 
be relates, that bis Volumes amounted to three hun- 
end, in which, ſaith he, there is no T eftimony of any 
Ger Author, Lut they are all the very Wards of Epi- 
curus, Which I obſerve, to ſhew ( ſeeing Epicurus 
wrote ſo many things, 2 4 great Mriter, as he terms 
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him, and exceeding for multitude of Books; ſo as 
* Origen charging Celſus with Lemerity, objects as 3 
thing he conceives impoſſible, There is net any of ue, 
who, faith he, knows all that Epicurus writ ) his fluent 
Vein, and how he was chiefly employ'd. 


. 2. 


What Writings of his are particularly menticned ly 
uthers, t 


H ERE it is fit we give a kind of Catalogue of 
his Books, not of all he wrote, but of thoſe 

whoſe Titles are extant in other Authors. I ſay, 
their Titles; for the Books themſelves have ſo miſ- 
carried by the Injury of Time, that beſides ſome few 
Compendiums preſerv'd by Laertius, and ſome Frag- 
ments ſcatter'd up and down amongſt ſeveral Wri- 
ters, there is not any thing of them remaining, at 
leaſt, as yet known to us, 

To begin with thoſe which © Laertius accounts 
the beſt, they are ranked thus: | 

Of Nature, XXXVII. They are ſometimes ci- 
ted timply, Of Nature; ſometimes with the Num- 
ber of the Books, as when Laertius hereafter in his 
Life cites the Iſt, the XIth, XIIth, XIVth, X Vth. 
4 — alſo mentions the Title and Number of the 

oo ks. 

Of Atoms and Vacuum, ſo uſually cited. * Cleome- 
des ſeemeth to mean the ſame under another Name, 
Of the Principles of all things. 


Of Love. 


An Epitome of things appertaining to natural Philo- 
ſepbers. This Epitome was twofold, Great and 
Litt e; both are cited by * Lactius the Leſſer, that 
which is written to Her:d:tus. 

Aguinſi the Megarick (or DialeQick) Philiſepber: 
Doubts. Theſe Daubis ſeem chiefly to have concern- 
ed certain moral Arguments, as concerning Juſtice, 
Marriage, and Dower: For this ſeems to be the 
ſame which Laertius and * Plutarch cite under the 
Name of Doubts, without adding, To the Megaricks. 

Kiea bfau, Maxims ; or, as“ Cicero interprets, 
Maxime rate Sententiæ; becauſe, ſaith he, they are 
Sentences briefly expreſi'd, which conduce exceedingly 
te living happily. He * elſewhere calls them ſelect and 
ſhort Sentences. * Sextus ſcems to call them Memorable 
Sayings. Lacrtius hath put them at the End, and 
Lucian ſomewhere commends them, as ® Cicero the 
Book of Cranter ; which is, faith he, not Great in- 
deed, but Gelden, and, as Panztius adviſed T ubero, 
ta be gottcn by hrart, He was in Opinion different 
from Suidas, who calls them wicked Notions. © 
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Tee: aigionwr, Of Electians; fo I conceive it ought 
rather to be render'd than of Sects; becauſe in this 
Book Epicurus ſeems not to deſign a Hiſtory of 
Sets, but moral Inſtitution, which is converſant a- 
bout the Choice of things, as Laertius declares at 
the End of Epicurus's Epiſtle to Menæceus. Not to 
mention that he teacheth the Ethick Kind to conſiſt 


only of Election and Avoidance. For which reaſon 


the Book, which is ordinarily and next to this cited, 
Il:et ev, Of Plants, ought rather to be entitul'd, 


T1:ei ed, Of things to be avo:ded ; as well for 


Coherence of the Title, as for that Epicurus, almoſt 
wholly taken up with moral Philoſophy, ſcarce treat- 
ed of any particular Subject in Phy ſick, unleſs they 
were ſuch as conduced to take away vain Terrors 
from the Minds of Men; of which Kind, this of 
Plants could not be. Moreover, becauſe in Manu- 
icripts this Title is connected to the former by the 
Conjunction , we may conjecture that the Inſcrip- 
tion was, Iss efiozey Y ti quyar; or under a 
ſingle Title, Il:et aM, 2 evgzr; Of Election and 
Avoidance. Yet might the Inſcription have been in 
the plural Number, foraſmuch as it is afterwards ſaid, 
Elections and Avoidances are dijudicated from Pleaſure 
and Grief. 

Of the End; fo this Book is generally cited, as 
amongſt others, by Plutarch. Neither doth Cice- 
ro ſeem to mean any other, though he cite a Book, 
Of the Ends of Good and Evil. 

Of the Critery, er the Canon; or, as Cicero tran- 
flates it, Of the Rule, and of Judgment. But if in- 
ſtead of Judgment we render it Judicatory, the Force 
of the Word-will be more fully expreſs'd. 

Cheredemus; or, Of the Gods, This is one of 
thoſe Books which Epicurus entituled by the Names 
of his Brethren and Friends, that, being dead, their 
Names might not be forgotten, as * Plutarch ob- 
ſerves. 

Of San#ity, or Hegefianax. This perhaps is he, 
whom Plutarch terms Hegetoanax ; concerning 
whoſe Death, Epicurus wrote to his Parents; unleſs 
perhaps it were he who wrote Hiſtories, and Troica, 
cited by * Atheneus ; for he was of Alexandria, and 
Epicurus had Friends out of Egypt. 

Of Lives, IV. Which is all one as if the Inſcrip- 
tion had been, Of Life and Manners. Neither doth 
Epicurus ſeem in theſe Books to relate the Story of 
ſome eminent Perſons, as Plutarch and Laertius 
have done in their Books of Lives, but to give Rules 
whereby to lead a quiet Liſe; as may plainly enough 
be collected from the Catalogue of the moral Trea- 
tiſes, and the Places cited out of this by Laertius. 
The word Lives ſeems here to be taken in the ſame 
Senſe as with * Plutarch, when he ſpeaketh of the 
Difference of Lives and Politicis, which the Inter- 
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tutes. Of theſe Books are hereafter ci — 
the irn and fecoad. 7 cited by Lau 


Of Fuft Aion. 


Neoclet to Themiffta. This ſeems to 

that Neocles who was Brother to E Ar- 
Father ; for in like manner he called other of bi 
W _ the Names of his Brothers. 

e Banquet, cited by Plutarch, » 
and others. * Plutarch — Queſtions — 
in it, concerning the Heat of Wine, the Time of 
Coition. Laertius, concerning Troubles about Mar- 
ple 

urylochus to Metrodorus. I gueſs that this 
lochus was the ſame with that — to + 
as we ſaid formerly, Epicurus writ ; but the thing * 
uncertain, 

Of Sceing. 

Of the Angle, which is in the Atom. 

7 Of 8 z Or PE the T angibility 
toms : for curus ca acuum m A 
which cannot — ANG 

Of Fate. 

Of Paſſions. Sentences to Timoorates. 

Tleggſrwgrxzr, Precognitorium ; ſo I render it, be- 
cauſe he ſeemeth in this to have diſcourſed of the Pre- 
W * Faculty. 

rotreptick (Exhortatory) that is, Diſcaurſe; 
ſo Iſecrates and Clemens RT the % "P91 

Of Images, a d, Simulacra, Imaginei, Specin, 
Forme, Spectra; fo ſeveral Perſons variouſly inter- 
pret them, which are now commonly termed Inten- 
tional Species. 

Of Phantaſy, or the Impreſſion thereof, which 
appeareth in the knowing Faculty ; for neither did 
Epicurus, nor moſt of the ancient Philoſophers, un- 
derſtand by this Word, as we now for the moſt part 
do, the Faculty itſelf. 

Ariſtobulus ; this Book bears the Name of Epicu- 
rus's third Brother. | 

Of Mufick, viz. as it conduceth to Manner; 
for this may be collected from Plutarch and En- 
piricus. 

Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by * Empiri- 
cus, who cites fomething grammatical out of it. 

Polymedes. He ſeems to have been ſome Friend or 
Diſciple of Epicurus. 5 

Timocrates, III. Whether meaning the Brother of 
Metroderus, or the Executor of his Will, or ſome 
other. Hence I ſhould believe, that by Laertius was 
cited the third Book of Timocrates, or written 
Timocrates ; but that inſtead of Tn ne, I ſul 
it ſhould be written Turner, relating * - 

thi 
* Lib. 3, &9- 
7 Apud Laert. 10. 28. 
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third Book, which, by Epicures, was fo entitled. 
This the Text ſeems to confirm. 

Metroderus, V. That this was the ſame Metro- 
dn, of whom we have ſpoken formerly, cannot 
de doubted. From the firſt Book, cited by Laertius, 
may be collected, that Epicurus related the Story of 
Metrodurus's Lite. 5 

Antidorus, II. This Antidorus is mention'd by 
* Plutarch, and perhaps by Laertizs allo, in the 
Life of Heraclides, if we there read Antidorus for 
Autodarus. ; 

lee 16 wy SSEau eos Mid, Of the South Minds, 
Sentencees to Mithres. But perhaps the Title ought 
rather to be read, «ied viowr, Of Diſeaſes, as well 
for the Reaſons alledged about the Title <& puTwr, as 
for that theſe Sentences ſeem not to have been ſeveral 
Opinions concerning ſome particular Winds, as mo- 
ral Sentences to moderate the Pain of Diſeaſes. This 
ſcems to be the ſame Mithres, a Syrian, whom Me- 
trodorus relieved, as Plutarch hath ſeveral times 
deliver'd; and the ſame whom * Laertius relates to 
have been the Steward of Lymachus's Houſe ; add- 
ing, that Mithres ſaying to T heodorus, Thou ſeemeſt 
not only not to acknowledge Gods, but Kings alſo : 
Theedorus reply'd, How can I but acknowledge 
Gods, who think thee an Enemy to the Gods ? 

Calliſtalas; who, it may be preſumed, was ſome 
Friend of Epicurus's. 

Of a Kingdom, mention'd by * Plutarch. 

Aneximenes ; perhaps the ſame Lampſacene who is 
mention'd by“ Strabo, and whom both Plutarch 
and * Laertius ſeem to mean ; for though he were 
one of Alexander's Maſters, yet did he ſurvive him, 
(for he wrote his Actions) and was, according to 
Suidas, Diſciple to Diogenes the Cynich, and conſe- 
quently younger than he; whereas Dzogenes died in 
the eighteenth Year of Epricurus's Age, v:z. in the 
Beginning of the 114th Olympiad. ; 
_ Epiſtles. Of theſe, four are extant in Laertius; 
one to Herodotus, which was, as we faid, the lefler 
Epitome, and under that Name cited by Achilles, 
Tatius, Of natural things. The ſecond to Pythocles, 
Of Meteors, or ſuperior thi as well celeſtial, as 

others above the Earth. "The third to Menæceus, 
Of Manners. The laſt is very ſhort, which he 
writ, dying, to Idameneus. That, beſides theſe, he 
writ innumerable others, may be collected from 
Plutarch, * Laertius, and others. For Plutarch, 
for Ex cites an Epiſtle of his, To Anaxarchus ; 
* Laertius his Epiſtle, To Ariftobulus ; alſo an Epiſtle, 
To bis Friends at Mytilene. This ſeems to be the 
lame with that which v Sextus Empiricus cites thus, 
To the Philoſophers at Mytilene. But Laertius im- 
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plieth, there were more which bore that Infcription, 
E N eie u & M. grncorp©® ; fo as there 
might be one of them ſuppoſititious. In the ſame 
Rank may be reckon'd his Epiſtles concetning ſeve- 
ral Inſtitutions of Life, hinted by * Laertrus, cited by 
 Athengus and Euſebius. T omit that the ſame 
t Atheneus mentions his Epiſtles to Hermachus ; and 
not to enquire after any more, the higheſt in Repute 
were thoſe written to /domeneus, as we may under- 
ſtand from Seneca, who alſo citeth ſomething ex- 
cellent out of his Epiſtles to Pahyænus. Amongſt 
thoſe to Idomencus was that, out of which * Michael 
Apoſtalius cites a Fragment, containing the Original 
of the Proverb, Theſe ſhall be to thee bath Pythian and 
Delian, apply'd to thoſe that ſhall die within a ſhort 
time ; though Eraſmus affirms the Proverb itſelf to 
be cited out of Menamder. 

As to the Epiſtles, we ſhall by the way obſerve, 
that Epicurus uſed to write, by way of Salutation in 
the Beginning of his Epiſtles, ſometimes yaiper, 
Jo ; ſometimes ev n, well to de; ſometimes 
ev ayer; ſometimes , Flu, well to live; 
Unairer, Health. For that which we read in? La- 
ertius, g * 7 S, dvn Ty xaiger, tw EA v; 
ar aiws Cs d eisdr, is defective; there ſeems ſome 
Word wanting to the Sentence; neither doth the 
word dey ſeem to belong to the Form of Saluta- 
tion, And beſides, theſe Words, an , exclude 
Xaiten from the Epicurean Form of Salutation ; 
whereas this Word is not only put before his Epiſtles, 
extant in Laertius, but it is render'd by * Cicero alſo, 
when he alledgeth that which he wrote at his Death. 
For this Reaſon, when heretofore I would, in the 
room of theſe two Words, have put inn, (as a leſs 
Alteration than if I ſhould have ſubſtituted 25 n 
or the like) the learned Puteanus approved it ; but 
Withal conceived d eie ought to be retained : But the 
excellent Mienagius was of Opinion, that fince a 
Word is wanting, for ders ſhould be read Tyager, 
uſed on the like Occaſion by Laertius; but that 
«rm Ts ought to be retained, foraſmuch as Epicurus 
ſeemeth not to have uſed the Word xai, it being 
mentioned as proper to Cleen, both by = Lucian and 
Laertius himſelf, Or whether inftead of de: 
might we not put &Fi7xe7@, or, with the leaſt Al- 
teration, apes?» ; ſignifying, that for Salutation, ho 
was beſt pleaſed with thoſe Words, av enen, and 
end aro; El; or might not «rn ð be retained, im- 
plying, that he did not quite caſt aſide the word x airen, 
but inſtead of it ſometimes uſed the other two, as it 
2074 were either wanting or imply'd. Indeed © Lx 
cian ſeems not obſcurely to hint as much, when rela- 
ting that Epicurus was extremely delighted with the 
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word yeigew, he adde, that ſometimes he uſed other 
Words, and that ſometimes in his more accurate 
and profound Epiſtles, (which yet, he ſaith, were 
not many) or when he writ to his moſt intimate 
Friends, he chiefly uſed dee . Laertius there- 
fore attributing the word evmz7ey to him, may as 
well be thought to have intended x aifes/ as uſed by 
him; ſince attributing tv dy to him alſo, he 
makes iv ee as peculiar to Plato, as x aipery to 
Clean. 

This Catalogue of his Books is compiled by La- 
ertins : But beſides theſe, there are others, cited both 
by Laertius himſelf, and other Writers. Laertius 
formerly cited his Book, Of Rheterick, mentioned 
alſo by the Scholiaſt of Fermogenes. But that which 
is cited, Of Perſpicuity reguiſite ts Diſcourſe, belongs 
to Canonic, which he ſubſtituted in the room of 
Dialettick. 

He likewiſe ſeems to cite his Hen, Antece- 
dentia, or Præcipua; things precedent or preferred, 
in the Senſe of the Stoicks, I ſhould think it meant 
_ of ſome of the Books before cited, if amongſt them 
there were any, wherein that which is alledged were 
written by Epicurns, 

There are=tited alfo Starcherofes, Inflitutions or 
Elements, XII. 

There ſeems alſo to be cited, Of I/erlds, XII. 
For, deſcribing ſeveral Worlds, he is ſaid to have 
done it in the XIIth aw nn, or, as the Manu- 
ſcripts, e aug, upon this very Subject; the rather, 


becauſe it ſeems not meant of thuſe XXXVII which 
are conſtantly cited, Nature. 
I ſhould add his Phyfical Problems and Ethical 


Dectrines; but that under theſe Names may be com- 
priſed, all that Epicurus wrote concerning Nature 
and Morality. 

Moreover, * Cicero cites his Book, Of the chief 
Goed ; unleſs it be the ſame with that, Of the End, 
already mentioned. 

By the © ſame alſo is cited his Book, Of Pleaſure: 
This perhaps Laertius meant, when he ſaid, It was 
odjected by ſome againſt Epicurus, that he uſurped 
the Treatiſe of Ariſtippus concerning Pleaſure, as if 
it had been his own. 

Beſides theſe, * Cicera cites his Book, Of Pieiy te- 
wards the Gods, diſtin, as it ſeems, from that Q 
Sanity reckon'd by Laertins. Of Sanity, fait 
he, Of Piety towards the Gods, he wrote Books. 

Again, Plutarch declares that he wrote Books 
againſt T heophraſius ; for the ſecond of them, he 
faith, contained a Diſcourſe concerning Colours. 
Hitherto of his Books. 


4 Tuſc. 3. 13, De divin. 2. 27, 
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His Will, 


E*! CURUS having employed his Life in teach. 

ing and writing, and being now grown og 
made, as the Cuſtom was, his Will; which beige 
preſerv'd entire by © Laertius, we ſhall not nnd 
have Recourſe to thoſe Fragments of it, which lie 
diſperſedly in Cicero, and other Writers. It was in 
this Form. 


* Thus I bequeath ; I give all my Eſtate to Any. 
* nomachus, Son of Philocrates, of Batis, (a Town 
* of the Ægean Tribe, as“ Heſchins deſcribes it) 
„ and to Timocrates Son of Demetrius, a Potamigy 
(of Potamus, a Town belonging to the Leention 
„Tribe, i Phavertn.) according to the Donation 
* which hath already been made, and is recorded 
among the Deeds in the Metroum, (a Temple of 
© the great Goddeſs at Athens, ſeated upon the Ha- 
ven, in which the Laws, Judgments, and other 
Acts were preſerved, as Atheneus, Szidas, and 
* others affirm) with this Condition, that they be- 
„ ſtow the Garden, and all that belongs to it, on 
© Hermachus, Son of Agemarchus, a Mitylenian, and 
e thoſe that ſhall ſtudy Philoſophy with him; and on 
© thoſe whom Hermachus ſhall leave his Succefſors 
& in Philoſophy, and to thoſe who ſhall ſucceed us 
in the Profeſſion of Philoſophy, for ever. And 
s that it may be preſerved with all poſſible Care, I 
c affign the School to Amynomachus and Timocrates, 
c and to their Heirs, according to the ſureſt Form of 
«© Law, that they may keep the Garden, and deliver it 
tc to thoſe who ſhall profeſs Philoſophy aiter us. The 
« Houſe which is at Melite, let Amynomachus and Ti- 
« macrates deliver to Hermachus, and to thoſe that ſtu- 
© dy Philoſophy with him, to dwell in it as long as he 
„ ſhall live, Of the Revenues made over by us to 
«© Amynomachus and Timacrates, let them ſet apart as 
« much as ſhall be ſufficient (adviſing with Herma- 
* chus) to celebrate the Exequies of my Father, Mo- 
« ther, and Brethren; and to keep, as they have 
« done hitherto, my Birth-day, in the firſt Decad 
of the Month Gamelion ; as alſo to provide a Feaſt 
<« for Entertainment of all thoſe who ſtudy Philoſe- 
e phy with us, every Month on the twentieth Day 
« of the Moon, in Commemoration of us, and of 
« Metrodorus. Let them alſo keep a Day in Me- 
« mory of my Brethren in the Month Pofideon, 35 
« we uſed todo; and another to Polyenus, in the 
« Month Metagitnton. Let Amynomachus and Ti- 
« mocrates take care of Epicurus, Son of Metroderus, 
and of the Son of Polyneus; and let them ſtudy 


« Philoſophy, 
9 Ibid, 
[4 
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10 iloſe h and lire with Hermachus. In like 
6« — — let them take care of the Daughter of 
« Metrodorus ; and ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhall be marri- 
« 2ceable, beſtow her upon him of the Students of 
40 Philoſophy, whom Hermachus ſhall chuſe, provi- 
« ded ſhe be modeſt, and obedient to Hermachus. 
« Let Amynomachus and Timocrates, out of our Re- 
« venues, beſtow yearly ſo much as ſhall be ſuffici- 
« ent for their Maintenance, with the Conſent of 
« Hermachus. For let them fo eſteem Hermachus, 
« having an equal Share in our Revenues, and grown 
« old in ſtudying Philoſophy under us, and left by 
« vs Guide of thoſe that ſtudied Philoſophy under us, 
« that all things be done by his Advice. As for her 
« Portion, When ſhe ſhall come to be marriageable, 
« let Amynomachus and Timocrates take as much as 
« they ſhall think convenient, with the Conſent of 
« Hermachus. Likewiſe, let them take the ſame 
« Care of Nicaner as we did, that all they who, 
« ftudying Philofophy with us, have communicated 
« the be of their Eſtates, and expreſſing all Friend- 
« ſhip, have choſen to grow old with us in Philoſo- 
« phy, want not any Neceſſaries to the utmoſt of 
« our Power. All my Books I eath to Her- 
« machus ; but if any thing of Mortality happen to 
« Hermacbus, before the Children of Metrodorus ar- 
« rive at full Age, let Amynomachus and T imocrates 
& take care, that all Neceſſaries be decently provided 
« for them, as much as ſhall be neceſſary, out of the 
« Revenues left by us. Let all the reſt be order'd as 
« we have appointed, as much as is poſſible. I 
« manumit of my Servants, Mus, Licias, Lycon . 
« Phedria alſo I ſet free.” 


CHAP. III. 
The Mamer of his Death. 


A® concerning his laſt Sickneſs and Death, we 
muſt know that Epicurus was of a Conſtituti- 
on not very ſtrong. This is implied even by the 
Title of the Book written by = Metrodorus, Of the 
Infrnity (or Unhealthfulneſs) of Epicurus. It is im- 
plied alſo by the envious Exaggeration of * Suidas, 
that Epicurus could not endure to put on his Cloaths, 
nor to riſe out of Bed, nor to look upon the Sun, 
and tie Fire, and the like. Theſe may at leaſt per- 
ſaade, that Epicurus was of a Complexion not ſtrong; 
and as in the whole Courſe of his Life, he had not a 
conſtant Health, fo at laſt he died of a painful Diſ- 
eaſe, the Stone, whereof it is probable he had many 
Fits. © Laertius, out of Hermachus, in his Epiſtles, 
relates that he died of the Stone, ſtopping his Urine, 
having lain fick 14 Days. 

It is memorable, that being near Death, he writ 
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that Epiſtle which Laertius mentions, as written to 
Idomenens; Cicero, to Hermachus ; perhaps it was 


ſent to both, becauſe of the 7? vwiy or to [domeneus, 


rather than to Hermachus, becauſe the Children of 
Metroadorus were ſufficiently recommended to Her- 
machns, by his Will, Moreover, it is not likely 
that Hermachus, his next Succeſſor, was abſent at 
that time, eſpecially ſeeing he ſent a Relation of Epi- 
curus's Death in Letters; not to preſs, that he from 
his Youth was more addicted to Rhetorick than Phi- 
* 1 as appeareth from Laertius, The Epiſtle 
is this, 

Leading a moſt happy Life, and withal dying, 
* we writ this to you, ſeized by the Strangury, and 
„Dy ſentery, beyond Expreſſion ; but all theſe were 
„ counterpoiſed by the Joy of Mind, which I con- 
6 ceive in remembring our Diſcourſes and Inventi- 
© ons. But thou, as becomes the Good- will which 
thou haſt had from thy Youth to me and Philofo- 
„phy, take care of the Children of Metroderus.“ 

* Laertins adds, (out of Hermippus) that E picurus 
went into a Bath of warm Water, called for Wine, 
drank it off, and exhorting his Friends to be mindful 
of his Doctrine, whilſt he was diſcourſing, died. 
Upon which Laertius hath this Epigram : . 


Farewel, and bcar my Doctrine in your Minds, 
Said dying Epicurus to his Fiiends : 

Into a warm Bath giing, Wine he guaft, 

And then from Pluto took a colder Draught. 


CHAP. XIII. 
The Time of his Death, 


PICURUS died in the 2d Year of the 1275 
Olympiad , Pytharatus being Archon. After 
Jeurefer ir , which f Laertius cites out of Apollo- 
dorus's Chronology, Caſaubon rightly reads # 8:05 ns 
3 uns x) GD 'Oavuriaed ©; for in the ordinary 
reading $05 3s being wanting, who could imagine 
that Epicurus, born in the 109th Olympiad, could 
die in the 107th And indeed, the 724 Year of E- 
picurus, in which he is ſaid to have died, falls upon 
the 127th Olympiad. 
The Month and Day of the Year, in which Epi- 


curus died, is told by * Clemens Alexandrinus, who 


faith, that Antilochus, from the Time of Pythagoras 
to the Death of Epicurus, reckoned 312 Years, ad- 
ding, that the Death of Epicurus happened on the 
roth Day of the Month Gamelion. Where obſerve, 
if the Time of Pythagoras be reckoned from the 60th 
Olympiad, in which Laertius faith he flouriſhed ; 
there will be found to be but 270 Years from thence 
to the Death of Epicurus, and conſequently the Ac- 

3 . count 
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count of Antilxchus will fall ſhort 42 Years. Where- 
fore this Au muſt be taken from the Birth of Py- 
thagaras, who began to flouriſh in the 40th Year of 
hi 


is 
| No whereas Apollodarus ſaith, that Epicurus 
lived 72 Years, which is confirmed alſo by * Cicero, 
ſaying, It always was true, that Epicurus ſhall dye, 
having lived 12 Years; Pytharatus being Archon ; 
(whence ſome conjecture, Epicurus died in his Cli- 
macterical Year, which is commenſurated by 9.) 
the laſt, or 72d Year, is not to beunderſtood as com- 
pleat, for Epicurus had but newly enter'd into it, 
there being but three Days over and above the 71 
Years; for he was born on the 7th, and dy'd on the 
10th, of the Month Gamelion, there being, between 
the Time of his Birth and his Death, 18 compleat 
Olympiads, except one Year. Wherefore, this is 
in the ſame manner, as when Pliny, * Lucian, 
and ' Cenſorinus affirm the Sicilian (or Leontine) Ger- 


gias did live 108 Years; whereas ® Cicero, and Vale 


rius Maximus * ſay, he compleated but 107. Here is 
obſervable, the Compariſon which Plutarch makes 
between Epicurus and Gorgias ; ſor after he had ſaid 
that Alexis, the Comick Poet, (Son of Menander, 
and Father of Stephanus the Comick Poet, as ® Surdas 
relates) lived double the Time of Metrodorus, that is 
106 Years, Metrodorus living, according to? Laerti- 
us, 53. he adds, that Gorgias the Sophiſt outlived 
Epicurus, N n Meiler, more than one third; 
for if we take the Number 36, it will be the fame 
which Epicurus lived double, Gergias treble; and 
whereas Plutarch ſays more, perhaps he reflected up- 
on the Opinion which * Quintilian and * Suidas af- 
terwards followed, that Gorgias lived 109 Years. 

I ſee not why the * Interpreter of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ſhould render Gamelion O#teber ; for though 
there be ſome Controverſy about the Order of the 
Greek Months, yet ſhall we not find any but make 
Gamelion the 6th, 7th, or 8th, from Hecatombeon ; 
which ſeeing it cannot begin higher than Zune, cer- 
tainly Gamelion will be far diſtant from October. But 
ſince by many Arguments it is evinced, that Gamel:- 
on is the 7th from Hlecatombæon, it ought rather to 
he reduced to January. Now becauſe the 2d Year 
of the 127th Olympiad began in Summer, in the 
44434 Year of the Julian Period, the Gamelion of 
that Year muſt fall upon January, in the Beginning 
of the 4444th Year of the Fulian Period. Upon 
what Day of January the 1oth of Gamelion might 
fall, it is not eaſy to determine, But if we may 
make Gamelion commence (as is done in the time of 
the Nativity,) from the 14th Moon, or from the 
7th Full Moon, after the Summer Solſtice, foraſ- 
much as the New Moon happened upon the 3oth of 
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M 
the 12th of Fanuary ; hereupon, if we make d 


December, and conſequently the r 4th 


of Gamelion, the 10th will fall upon the 
3 3 
fall. Where we muſt further obſerve, that when. 
Epicurus is ſaid to have lived 72 Years, it muſt be 
underſtood of the Grecian Years, not Julian, for p 
it would fall ſhort two Days, it being already proves. 
he was born the 23d of anuary. Now to reduce 
the Death of Epicurus to our Account is eaſy: F : 
if we ſubſtract ten Days, and for the Cycle of ba 
Sun that Year which is 20, and, for the Dominica] 
Letter D, according to the Old Style, put G, ac. 
cording to our own, it will appear that E cru died 
the 3 1/f of 7anuary, it being the 4h ay of the 
Week, or //:dne/day, before the Computation of 
Chriſt 270 Years. . 


CHAP. XIV. 
How dear his Memory was to his Followers, 


T remains that we briefly tell how the Memory 

of Epicurus, after bis Death, was reſpected by hi; 
Followers. For to omit that his Country honoured 
him with brazen Statues, as * Laertius writes, I ob- 
ſerve, that the Set-Days and Ceremonies appointed 
in his Will were punctually kept by his Followers. 
* Pliny, (writing 350 Years after upon this thing) 
On his Birth-day, faith he, the twentieth Moon, they 
facrifice, and keep Feaſts every Month, which they call 
Icades; whence it may be conceived, that the Epi- 
cureans were by Greek Writers, as Atheneu, 
termed in,; from obſerving wnades, as Rhadi- 
ginus alſo takes notice. Although ſome there are 
who * think they were called [cadiſie, from iner, 
an Image, becauſe there was not one of them but had 
the Picture of Epicurus. And of theſe Images, Pli- 
ny alſo thus; They keep (ſaith he) the Cauntenance if 
Epicurus in their Chambers, and carry it up and dnun 
with them: And * Cicero, in the Perſon of Atticus, 
Neither, ſaith he, can we forget Epicurus of any 
„Man; whoſe Repreſentation we have not only in 


Pictures, but in Cups, and Rings alſo.” There 


are a who add, that . ſome took great care to have 
Pictures of Epicurus, not only in Rings, but in 
„Cups, as conceiving it a fortunate Omen to the 
&« Nation; and their own Name.” As for the Af- 
ſection which they bare to him, hear Parro, Honour, 
ſaith ® Cicero, Office, Right of Wills, the Autho- 
&« rity of Epicurus, the Atteſtation of Phedrus, the 
<« Seat, Houſe, Footſteps of excellent Perſons, be faith, 
< that he muſt preſerve ; But eſpecially © T orquatus. 
« Owe we not much to him, ſaith he, who, 1 i 


he 
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« he had heard the Voice of Nature herſelf, did fo 
firmly and ſoundly comprehend her, as that he 
« brought all ingenious Perſons into the way of a 
« peaceful, calm, quiet, happy Life?” And (again, 


« Who, faith he, I think only ſaw Truth, and 
« freed the Minds of Men from the greateſt Errors, 
« and delivered all things pertaining to well and happy 


« living.“ 

8 Epicurus dying, adviſed his Friends 
to be mindful of his Doctrines, Cicero faith, that all 
of them got by heart his Maxims ; and ſome there 
were who learned without Book all his Doctrines, 
3 particularly Scyro, mention'd in his Academicks. 
But let it ſuffice, to alledge ſome few Verſes of Lu- 
gctius, by which we may perceive how affectionate 
they were to the Memory and Doctrines of their Ma- 
fr, He begins his third Book thus: 


Jo firſt from Darkneſs could'/t a Light ſo clear 
ery l, and 2777. Benefits appear; 
Great Ornament of Gracia, 1 am led 
By thee, and in thy facred Footfteps tread: 
Net to contend, but kindly imitate. 
Far how can chatt'ring Swallows emulate 
The Swans? Or tender Kids keep equal Pace 
With the flout well-breath'd Steed"s impetuous Race? 
From thee, O Father, every thing receives 
Invention ; thou giv t Precepts from thy Leaves. 
As Bees 5hip up and down and 2 fuck 
In flow'ry Groves, we golden Sayings pluck : 
Golden, deſerving an eternal Life. 

And again, ; 
By tbeſe a Pleaſure I receiv d from thee 
Divine; withal, a Reverence, to ſee 
That Nature every way thou hadi unveil d. 
And afterwards, 
Great Epicurus died, his Life's Race run, 
Whoſe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the Sun 
Eclipſeth by his riſing all the Stars. 


CHAF. XV. 


] 7 deſerves to be taken notice of, not only that 
the Succeſſion of his School was conſtant, but 
that his Succeſſors and Followers did always fo X 
5 was indeed wonderful. As concerning the Con- 
fancy, it is known that the Preſidents of the Gar- 


Epicurus to the Times of Julius Cæſgar, and Augu- 
us, ſucceeding one another in a continued Series, 
were, according to * Suidas, XIV. and that for 
237 Years: In which later times, How many Epi- 
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With what Conflancy and Unanimity the Succeſſion of 
1 | 


dens, or Maſters of the School, from the Death of 
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cureans there were, eminent Perſons, and of great 
Account in the State, appears from Cicero. W Luci- 
an alſo writes, that in his time there was a Stipend 
allowed to the —— by the Emperor, no leſs 
than to other Philoſophers; adding, that when any 
one of them died, he, whom they moſt approved of 
was ſubſtituted in his room. * Laertius who lived 
after Lucian, declares, that whereas the Succeflions 
of the other Philoſophers did almoſt quite fail ; yet 
the Succeſſion of Epicurus did conſtantly perſevere ; 
ſo many ſucceeding one another in Government of 
the Diſciples, as could not be reckoned up. Nume- 
nius (cited by * Euſebius) adds, that this Succeſſion 
laſted till his time, and that ſo perfectly, as it was 
likely to endure a great while after. After theſe 
| Ladtantius; The Diſcipline Epicurus, faith he, 
was much more celebrious. In a word, as long as 
Learning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rome was preſer- 
ved from the Barbarians, the School and Diſcipline 
of Epicurus continued eminent. 

As for their Unanimity, to omit that of Cicero, 
« [ will maintain the Epicureans who are ſo many my 
« Friends, Men that are fo loving to one another, 
and the like Places; and thall rather obſerve, that 
whereas other Sects almoſt at their very Beginning 
were diſtracted with inteſtine Diſſentions; the Epi- 
curean was far from ſuffering any ſuch thing. For 
Themiftius ® writes, that the Opinions of Epicurus 
were kept by all the Epicureans, as Laws of Solon or 
Lycurgus. And, as if they had all one Soul amongſt 
them, faith ® Seneca, I hatſocver Hermachus affirm- 
ed, whatſoever Menodorus, is referred to one. All 
things that any Man delivers in that Society, go under 
one Man's Name: This will appear more plainly, if 
we alledge the Words of Numenius, the Pythagorean, 
in ® Euſebius; who aſter he hath complain'd, that 
the Succeſſors of Plato did not preſerve that Unanimi- 
ty for which the Pythagoreans were eſteemed, adds, 
« After this manner the Eprcureans being inftituted 
(though unworthy,) ſeeming not in any thing to 


« diſſent from Epicurus, and proſeſſing to have the 


% ſame Tenets with their wiſe Maſter, have not un- 
« juſtly attained their Scope. Hence it hath happen- 
sed tothe Epicureans for a long time, that they ne- 
<« ver, in any thing worth notice, contradicted either 
<« one another, or Eprcurus. Amongſt them it is an 
« Offence, or rather Impiety, and Sin, to bring in 
any Innovation; wherefore none dares attempt it. 
« Hence, by reaſon of their conſtant Agreement a- 
« mong themſelves, they enjoy their Doctrines 
ec peaceably and quietly : And this Inſtitution of Epi- 
ce cxrus reſembles the true State of a perfect Com- 
© monwealth, which being far from Sedition, is 
c governed by one joint Mind and Opinion. For 
c which Reaſon, there have not, nor are not, nor, 

in 
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« on, &c.” One would think there were nothing 
wanting to this Teſtimony, but to ſay of all the 
Epicurcans, as Valerius (before cited) did of two 
of them, that Such a Society might be thought to 
<< have been begotten, nouriſh'd, and terminated in 
te the Boſom of Celeſtial Concord.“ 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Succeſſors and Follower of Epicurus. 


T remains, that we give.a Catalogue of thoſe who 

were eminent in that Set, after the Death of 
Epicurus. We have already faid, that Hermachus 
ſucceeded Epicurus, and Poly/tratus Hermachus. * It 
alſo is maniteſt from Laertius, that Dionyſius ſucceed- 
ed Palyſtratus; and Baſilides, Dionyſius. But who 
thoſe ten Succeſſors were from Bafil:ides, to him who 
govern'd the School in the Time of Auguſtus, we 
cannot eaſily ſay. Perhaps after Baſilides, ſucceeded 
Protarchus Bargyleites, whom Strabo terms an il» 
luſtrious Perſon. The ſame Strabo faith, that Diſ- 
ciple to Protarchus was Demetrius, firnamed Lacon, 
who is mentioned alſo by * Laertius, and was, as 
” Sextus Empiricus faith, eminent amongſt the Fol- 
lowers of Epicurus. Perhaps after him ſucceeded 
Diogenes of Tarſus, Author of the Select! Schools, 
whereof Laertius mentions XX Books. He allo 
cites an Epitome of Moral Doctrine, written by the 
ſame Perſon. 
they belong to this Series of Succeilors, is uncertain) 
two Ptolamies of Alexandria; whether from Differen- 
ces of Complexion, or ſome other reſpect, one ſirna- 
med black, the other white. He mentiors alſo O- 
rien, and ſeems to mention one Demecritus, who, in 
his Timacrates takes notice at Plcature after Epicu- 
rus*> Doctrine. ty 

"here follow two out of this Rank, named *. 
thenazus; the firſt, Diogenes of Seleucia near Babylon, 
whom he deſcribes to have been eloquent, but of an 
ili Life; the other, Lias, who, as he faith, (go- 
verned at Tarſus ; and being choſen by the Country, 


Stephanoferus (Prieſt of Hercules) he enjoy'd the ſu- 


pream Government, and wore regal Ornaments. 
This is he, who diſtributed the Efates of the Rich 
amongit the Pcor, and put many of them to Death 
for retuſing to part with them. At what Time he 
lived, we cannot certainly determine; but Diagenes 
being contemporary with Alexander King of Syria, 
and Anticchus his Succeſſor, may be referred to the 
15 5th Olympiad. 

About the fame Time ſeenieth to have flouriſhed 
Eucratidas, to whom belongs this Infription, reci- 
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« in likelyhood, will be wanting, thoſe that ſhall 
« willingly follow it, but amongſt the Stoical Facti- 


fis 
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Laertius mentions alſo, (but whether 
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Not long after ſeems to have flouriſhed in 14 
School that Apollodorus, whom Laertius —. 5 
nent, xuTTgaroy, for that (as. I conceive) he = 
ſuch ſway in the Garden, as Demoſthenes is ſaid. - 
have done in Courts of Judicature. He wrote about as 
Books, amongſt which were ſome concernirg 1 
Life of Epicurus, cited by Laertius, It may be Nm 
jectured, that he was the ſame, whoſe Chronology i. 
Cited by. Laertius, and otbers. 

Auditor of Apallodorus was Zena the Sidanian, ac. 
cording to Laertius, who adds, that he wrote much 
and. that he was famous both for Philoſophy and Rhe- 
torick; whence I conjecture, it is the ſame Zens of 
whom * Cicero faith, he ſpoke diſtinctly, gravely 
and neatly ; and that he was chief of the Epicurean; 
unleſs both he and Apelloderus lived earlier; which if 
it were ſo, this other belongs to the. Times of the 
Emperors, for 2 Cicero heard him, and Writing con- 
cerning him to * Atticus; Zeno, ſaith he, I love as 
well as thau dat. 8 


CHAP. xvi. 
Laertius, bis Findication of Epicurus. 


D lotymus the Stoick, much. maligning - Epicurus, 
traduced him exccedingly, producing fiſty E- 

<< piſtles, very laſcivious, as wrimen by Epicurus; 
© to which he added, as Epicurus's alſo, the ſhort 
„Ez iſties, commonly * aſcribed to Chrs/ippus. No 
leſs diſaffected ta'him-were Poſidonius the Stoick, 
and Nicclaus,. and Socion, in the-12th of his Dio- 
clean Confutatioris, (which are in all XXIV) 
and Dicnyſous Halicarnaſſeus. For they fay, 
Le went from Houſe to Houſe with his Mother 
reading ex piatory Prayers; and that with his Fa- 
ther he taught Children for @ ſmall Stipend ; that 
one of his Brothers was a Pandor; that he him- 
ſelf uſed the Company of Leontium, a Courtezan ; 
that he aſcribed to himſeif the Books of Democritus 
concerning Atoms, and of  Ariftippus concerning 
% Pleaſure; that he was not a true Native of the 
City, as Timocrates acknowledgeth, and Herods- 
tus, in his Book of the Youth of Epicurus ; that 
<< he baſely flattered Mithres, Steward of Ly/ſimachus, 
calling him in his Epiſtles, Apallo and King ; that 
„ [domeneus, Herodatus, and Timocrates, who pub- 
% liſhed ſome obſcure Pieces of his, did —_—_ 
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« and flatter him for the ſame: that in bis Epiſtles, 
« he writes to Leontium, thus; O King Apallo, my 
« dear little Leontium; how were we tranſported 
« and filled with Joy at the reading of thy Letter 


Themifta, Wife of Leontius, thus; If you 
2 * not 4 me, I ſhall roll to you whitherſoever 
6 po. call me. And to Pitbecles, a handſome 
6c 


outh; I conſume in Expectation of your ami- 


« able and divine — pay And again, writing 
« to Themifla, he thinks to i 
6 — — in his fourth Book againſt Epicurus. 
« That he wrote to many other Courtezans, eſpe- 
« cially to Leontium, with whom Metroderus alſo 
« was in Love. That in his Book concerning the 
« End, he writes thus ; Neither know I what is this 
« Good, if we take away the Pleaſures of the 
« Taſte; if we take away thoſe OL, if we 
« away thoſe of Hearing ; it we take away 
« 2 Sight. - That in his Epiſtle to Pitho- 
« cles he writes; Besen Youth, fly as faſt as thou 
« canſt from all Diſcipline. Epicurys calls him, 
« Cinnedalogum, and rails at him exceedingly. Ti- 
« mocrates, Brother of Metroadorus, who was a while 
« a Diſciple of Epicurus, but at laſt forſook the 
« School, ſaith, that he vomited twice a day, upon 
« overcharging his Stamach ; and that he himſelf had 
much ado to get away from their nocturnal Philo- 
« ſophy, and Converfation in ſecret. That Epicu- 
« rus was ignorant of many things belonging to 
« Diſcourſe, but much more of thoſe which — 
« ed to Life. That be was of ſuch a miſer; 

« Conſtitution, that he was not able of himſelf for 
« many Years, to get out of Bed, or riſe out of the 
« Chair in which be was carried. That he ſpent 
« every Day a Mina at his Table, as he himſelf 
« writeth in his Epiſtle to Leontium, and in his Epi- 
« ftles to the Philoſophers at Aditylene. That he 
« and Mefrodorus allo uſed the Company of Caurte- 
« zans; amongſt others, Marmarium, Hedia, Ero: 
e tium, Nicidium. That in the thirty Books which 
* he writ concerning Nature, he faith moſt of the 
« (ame things over and over; and that in them he 
« writes againſt many Perſons, and, amongſt the 
« reſt, againſt — 4 my and that in theſe very 
« Words: But this „ If ever any, bad a way 
« of teeming, a ſophiſtick Brag, like many other 
« Slaves. And that in his Epiſtles he writes thus 
© concerning Naufiphanes : T bis ſo far tranſported 
© him, that he railed at me, and called himſelf m 
4 and unlearned, and de- 
* pbanes, L as ſenſleſs un 5 : 
« ceitful, yy 4 The Diſciples of Plato, 
* Dionyſrus's Paraſites; Plato himſelf, Golden; A- 
* r:/tetle, a Prodigal, that, having waſted his Patri- 
* mony, was fain to turn Soldier and Apothecary ; 
* Pretagoras, a Basket carrier, an Amanuenſis to 
* Demecritus, and a Highway Schoolmaſter ; He- 
* raclitus, xximyr, a Cauſer of Confuſion ; Demo- 
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her : as T heodo- © 


Likewiſe that he called himſelf Naufe- 
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4 critus, Angizptreo, Purblind ; Antiderus, Tan ider, 
a Fawner upon Gifts; the Cyrenaicts, Enemies 
„ to Greece; the Dialeficks, Envious; Pyrrho, 
„ Unlearn'd and Unmanner'd. ; 

«< But theſe Men are mad; for of the excellerit 
© Candor of Epicurus towards all Men, there are 
many Witnefles; his Country, which honour'd 
ce him with Statues of Braſs ; his Friends, who were 
% fo many, that whole Cities could not contain 
them; his Diſciples, who were alſo taken with 
<< his Sirenical Doctrine, except Metrodorus the 
« Stratenicean, who, perhaps over-burthen'd with 
© his exceſſive Goodneſs, revolted to Carneades ; 


the Succeſſion of his School, which, when all the 


& reſt were almoſt quite worn out, remained con- 
% ſtant, and ordained ſo many Maſters. one after 
„another, as cannot be number'd; his Piety to- 
% wards his Parents, his Kindneſs towards his Bre- 
<« thren, his Meekneſs towards his Servants, (as 
«* may appear by his Will, and their ſtudying Philo- 
% ſophy with him, amongſt whom Mus former! 
«© mention'd was moſt eminent; ) and, in ——_ 
„ his Humanity towards all, his Devotion to the 
Gods, and Love to- his Country, was beyond Ex- 
preſſion. He would not accept of any publick 
Office, out of an exceſſive Modeſty; and, in the 
«© moſt difficult troubleſome Times, continued in 
Greece, where he lived conſtantly ; except that 
«© twice or thrice he made a Journey to his Friends 
<< on the Borders of Iania. But to him they reſort- 
ed from all Parts, and lived with him (as Apolle- 
% dorus relates) in the Garden which he purchaſed 
oh 2 80 Mine. „ in his third Book, De 
& {ncurfione, faith, They uſed a moſt f if 
3 — they 3 contented with Ar 
* ſmall Wine, and for the moft part they drunk 
* nothing but Water. And that Epicurus would 
© not have them to put their Eſtates into one com- 
* mon Stock, as Pythagoras ordained, ſaying, The 
© Goods of Friends are common; for this a 

« Diſtruſt, and where there is Diſtruſt, there is no 
« Friendſhip. As for himſelf, in his Epiſtles, that 
© he was contented with Water only, and coarſe 
« Bread: And ſend me, faith he, a little Cytheri- 
% dian Cheeſe, that I may feaſt myſelf when I have 
« mind. Such was he, who profeſſed that Plea- 
& ſure is the. End, or chief Good; for which, 4. 
&© theneus in an Epigram thus commends him: 


Man's moſt unhappy Race for worſt things teils, 
Fier Wealth (unſatiate) 22 art and Brailt. 
Nature to Wealth a narrow Bound 'd, 

But vain Opinions Mays unbounded 

Thus Neoclides, whom the ſacred Chair 

Of Muſes, er Apollo, did inſpire. 


But this we ſtall under fond better from bis own 
Doctrine and erat. Hiche: to Loertius in Vindica- 
4 N tion 
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tion of Epicurus; which Subject is more De Vita & Maribus Epicuri, in 
LT Oo ut Cid Boks 025708 


| 


The Doctrine of EPICURUS. 


Of PHILOSOPHY #m general. 


cc Hilofophy * (or the Love of Wiſdom) is an 

P <« exerciſing of the Reaſon; by which, in 

« meditating and diſcourſing, it acquireth 

« happy Life, and enjoyeth it. For Philoſophy 

<« hath this Propriety above other Arts, that its End 

<« js the End alſo of Reaſon, which ſo tends to it, 
c that it may reſt in the Enjoyment of it.” 

Now happy Life conſiſting in the Tranquility of 
the Mind, and Indolency of the Body, but eſpecially 
in the former, (in regard the Goods of the Mind are 
better than thoſe of the Body, and the Ills thereof 
worſe ;) it comes to paſs, that Philoſophy is chiefly 
the Medicine of the Mind, in regard it both makes 
and preſerves it found ; its Soundneſs or Health being 
nothing elſe but its Tranquility. 

Hence it followeth, That © neither ought a young 
« Man to delay Philoſophizing, nor an old Man to 
ic be wearied therewith: for to rectify and cure his 
% Mind, no Man is too young; and he who pre- 
< tends, that the time of Philoſophizing either is not 
« yet, or is paſt, doth, as he who ſaith the time to 
<« live well and happily either is not yet come, or is 
6 quite gone. 

« Both young and old therefore muſt Philoſo- 
« phize; the one, that whilſt he is growing old, he 
« may perſevere to advance himſelf in good things, 
« to continue the Excellence of his former Actions; 
« the other, that, though aged in Years, he may 
« yet be youthful in Mind, remaining ſecure from 
c future eminent Harms.” 

For it is Philoſophy alone, which breeds in its 
Followers an Aſſuredneſs and an Immunity from all 
vain Fears ; whence we ought to devote ourſelves to 
it, that we may be truly free. | 

Happy they, who are of ſuch a Difpofition of Bo- 
dy or Mind, or born in ſuch a Country, as they can 
either of themſelves, or by the Inſtigations of others, 
addict themſelves to Philoſophy, and purſue Truth; 
by Attainment whereof, a Man is made truly free 
or wiſe, and abſolute Maſter of himſelf. 

They who apply their Minds hereto, are of three 


I Jext. Emp. adv. Eth. 
in Sumn. I. 1. c. 2+ 


b Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 2. 
* Viz. Plato in Rep. J. IQ, 


»Lert. 10. 122+ 
Þ Plut, de audiend. Pot. 


ſorts : Some addreſs themſelves to enquire 
without the Aſſiſtance of any; —— lr 
and would not go, if none had gone before, but fol. 
low well ; ſome may be compelled to the Right, 
who need not ſo much a Leader, as an Aſſiſtant: 
and, as I may call it, a Driver. 5 
The firſt are moſt to be commended ; yet the In- 
genuity of the ſecond is excellent likewiſe; and the 
third not to be contemned. Of the ſecond was 
Metredorus ; of the third, Hermachus. As I highly 
praiſe the Fortune of the former, fo I no leſs admire 
and value the latter ; but although both of them ar- 
riv'd at the ſame End, yet he deſerv'd the greater 
Praiſe, who, their Performances being equal, broke 
Goren Gn ner An 
ow Whereas to a Philoſopher nothing 
be more valuable than Truth, let him N 
in a direct Way, * and neither feign any thing, not 
admit any thing that is fei 


'd by another; for no 
kind of Fiction beſeemeth Proſeſſors of Truth. Nei- 


ther is that perpetual Irony of © Socrates to be appro- 
ved, whereby he extolled to the Skies Protagoras, 
Hippias, Prodicus, Gorgias, and the reſt, but pre- 
tended himſelf rude and ignorant of all things. 
f How much leſs was it becoming a * Philoſopher 
to have feign'd that Fable concerning Erus Armeni- 
us? For why (if he had an Intent to teach us the 
Know of celeſtial things, and the Diſpoſition of 
Souls) did he not perform this by naked plain Inftru- 
ction, but rather choſe to introduce a Perſon; by 
which Carriage the Newneſs of the Invention, and 
= formal Scene of a Fiction, repreſented = the 
contaminated the very way of feeking I ruth 
mids Falſhood ? bas 
For this reaſon * a wife Man will neither hearken 
to the Fables of Poets, nor will himſelf labour in 
compoſing fabulous Poems; nay rather, he will 
have an Averſion from the juggling Tricks and So- 
phiftications of Orators : And as he exacts no more 
from Grammar than Congruity, ſo neither will he 
exact more from Rhetorick than Perſpicuity of 


4 Ibid. * Cic. in Bruto. Mao. 


+ Lacrt, 10. 13. 
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but will uſe a plain familiar Style ; whether 
be proſeſs to Teach, or write Books, or explicate to 
the Multitude any thing already written, he will be 
wary that he do it not panegyrically and hyperboli- 
3 ut ſeeing that of Philoſophers there are ſome, 
who aſſert nothing of Truth, but doubt of all things; 
others, who imagine they know all things, and af- 
ert without any Diſtinction: A wiſe Man ought 
not to behave himſelf ſo, as that he aſſent not at all, 
but * only maintain ſome poſitive Maxims which are 
indiſputable. : 

For when there are divers ways whereby ſome 
things may be performed, as the Eclipſes of the Stars, 
their Riſing, Setting, and other ſuperior things, ſo 
to approve one way as to diſapprove the reſt, is cer- 
tainly ridiculous. But when we ſpeak of things that 
cannot be any way but one, (ſuch as are theſe Max- 
ims:) Of nothing is made nothing; the Univerſe con- 
fits of Body and Vacuum ; the Principles of things are 
mdrviſible, and the like; then it is very abſurd not to 
adhere firmly to them. EY 

Hence it is proper for a wiſe Man to maintain 
both the manifold Ways in thoſe, and the one ſingle 
Way in theſe, and not to ſtagger nor recede from 
Science once obtained. Not like thoſe, who, bf 
preſcribed by a Law, philoſophize concerning Na- 
nn manner as the things themſelves ro- 
quire, but go out of the right way, and run into Fa- 
bles; never conſidering that to vent, or vainly boaſt 
our own Opinions, conduceth nothing to happy 
Life, but diſturbeth the Mind. : 

Now whereas the principal Parts of Philoſophy 
are held to be two; one Phyſich, conſiſting in Con- 
templation of Nature; the other Ethick, which 
treats of direQting of Manners in order to happy 
Life, it is manifeſt, either that Ethich comprehends 
all Philoſophy, or that Phyfick comes to be a Part 
thereof, only inaſmuch as it conduceth to happy 
Life. | 


® Laert, 10. 13. 1 Senec- Epiſt. 89. 
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For ® if thoſe things which we ſuſpect and 
* dread from the ſuperior Bodies, and even from 
Death itſelf, breed no Diſturbance in us, as things 
** unconcerning our Condition; if alſo we could 
* ſufficiently comprehend what are the juſt Bounds 
Jof our Deſires, and to what Degree the Grief 
** which ſprings from them is to be aſſuaged, there 
** were no need of Phyſiology, or the Explication 
of Nature.” 

But becauſe a it is not poſſible we ſhould arrive at 
ſo great a Good, without having firſt ſurveyed the 
Nature of things : but, as Children in the Dark trem- 
ble, and are afraid of every thing; ſo we, miſerably 
groping in the Darkneſs of Ignorance, fear things 
that are fabulous, and no more to be dreaded than 
thoſe which Children fear in the Datk, and fancy to 
themſelves will happen. It is therefore neceſſary, 
that this Terror and Darkneſs of the Mind be diſ- 
pelled, not by the Beams of the Sun, but by Impreſ- 
ſions from Nature and Reaſon, that is, by Phyſiolo- 
7 Whence all Phyſick is to be eſteemed a Pant of 

hiloſophy. 

Dialectict, which ſome add as a third Part, is to 
be rejected ; becauſe, as ordinarily taught, it doth 
nothing but thorny Queſtions, being an empty 
Bubbling and Forge of Cavils. Moreover, becauſe 
it is ſuperfluous to that End which they propoſe, that 
is, to the Perception and Dijudication of the Reaſons 
of Naturaliſts: for there needs no more thereto, 
than, like the natural Philoſophers themſelves, to 
uſe Terms ordinary and perſpicuous. g 

If, beſides this, there may ſeem any thing of Uſe, 
it can be nothing but a Collection of ſome few Ca- 
nons or Rules, both concerning Terms, and the Crite- 
ries whereby we uſe to dijudicate. 

Thus may this ſhort Canonick, or Treatiſe of 
Rules, ſerve inſtead of a laborious and prolix Dia- 
lectick, and be reputed either a diſtin Part of Phi- 
loſopby (though leaſt conſiderable) or, An Addition 
to Phyfick, by way of Introduction. | 


* Laert, ibid, ® Senec. Ep. $9. 
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The Furſt Part of PHILOSOPHY. 


CANONICK of the CRITERIES. 


Oraſmuch as 7 every Queſtion in Philoſophy is 
either of the Thing, or of the Word, to So- 
lution whereof many Canons may be given ; 

hence the firſt Part of Philoſophy which compriſeth 

them, may be termed Canonici. 


r Laert, 10. 121. 1 Ibid 


But becauſe of the * Word, nothing more is ſought 
than the Uſe or Signification ; but of the Thing, the 
Truth, which is of an abſtruſe Nature : therefore 
we will, in the ſecond gps comprehend 


in a few 
Canons 
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Canons all that belongs to the Uſe of the Words: 
But in the firſt place lay down thoſe of Truth, and 
its Criteries (which in Number exceed the other,) 
premiſing ſome few Notes concerning them. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of Truth and its Criteries. 


| then, Truth is twofold, one of Ex:/7- 
ence, the other of Enunciation or ] ; 

Truth of Exiftence is that, whereby every thing 
Which exiſts in the Nature of things, is that very 
thing which it is, and no other, hence it comes 
to paſs, that there is no Falſity oppoſite to this Truth, 
(for Orichalcum, for Example, is not falſe Gold, 
but true Orichalcum,) and therefore it is all one, whe- 
ther we ſay a thing is Exiſtent or True. 

Truth of Enunciation, or Judgment, is nothin 
elſe but a Conformity of an Enunciation pronou 
by the Mouth, or a Judgment made in the Mind, 
With the thing enunciated or judged. 

This is that Truth to which Falſhood is oppoſite ; 
for as it is true that the thing is ſo as it is ſaid to be, 
ſo is it falſe that it is not ſo as it is ſaid to le. 

As for that which they call a future Contingent, 
thoſe * Disjunctians which are made of Contraries (or 
rather thoſe Complexions which are made by disjun- 
Rive Particles, are true; as if we ſhould fay, either 
Hermachus will live To-morrow, or will not live; 
but neither of the Parts in this disjunirve Propoſiti- 
on, taken ſingly, is true; for neither is there any Ne- 
ceſſity in Nature, that Hermachus ſhall live To- 
_ nor, on the contrary, that he ſhall not 

ve. 

Moreover, becauſe as the thing whoſe Truth is 
ſought, belongs either to Speculation only, or to 
Action, (the of which appertains to Phyſick, 
* to _ ;) we muſt for this Reaſon have 
a Critery, or rument of judging, whereby it 
may be examined, judged, = „ in order 


to both theſe. 5 
But foraſmuch as natural things affect the Sinſe 
Appetite or Will; 


or Intellect, and moral things the 
ſor this reaſon, Criteries are to be taken from both 
theſe. 

From the Senſe, nothing can be taken more than 
Ms E 4 unction, ion, which likewiſe is called 

From the Intellect, foraſmuch as beſides the Fun- 
Qtion which it hath, whilſt like the Senſe it congem- 
plateth the thing, as if it were preſent and apparent, 
(whence the Perception of a thing's appearing, which 


? Emp. loc. cit. * Cic.de Fato, Cie Acad. 


* Quales Epicurus videtur poſſe inſtituiſſe; collected by - == 4 ne Canonica cenſeatur id nomen haud jure adepta, f. 157+ 
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appeareth to be as well to the Intelle& as 
Senſe, is called a Phantaſy, or Appearance; ) for.” 
much, I ſay, as beſides this Function, it is proper to 
the Intellect to ratiocinate or diſcourſe; there is there. 
fore required a Prænotion or Anticipation, by look. 
ing upon which, ſomething may be inferred. 

Laſtly, From the Will or ite, whoſe Proper. 
ty it is to purſue or ſhun ſomething, nothing elſe can 
be taken, but the Affection or Paſſion itſelf; and that 
either Allectiue, as Pleaſure; or Averſive, as Pain 
or Grief, 

w There are therefore in all three 


CHAP. IL, 
* Canons of Senſe, the Firſt Critery, 


18 begin with the Canons which concern Senſe; 
of theſe there may be laid down ſour. 


CANON I. 


Senſe ? is never deceived ; and therefore every Sen- 
ſation, and every Perception, of an Appearance is 
- true, 


This is proved, Firſt, becauſe * All Senſe is 
tc void of Ratiocination, and wholly incapable of Re- 


« cluding, fo rad ad Agr thing, 
, fo as it mig nk any 
e and berniſtaken in that Thought. The Inileft in. 


deed can do this, but the — _ a — 
Property it is only to app ebend ch is L 
and moveth 3 1 I. it; 
but not to diſcern, that what is here preſented is one 
thing, what there, anather. Now where there is a 
bare Apprehenſion, not pronouncing any thing, there 
is no Error or Falſhood. 

Next, becauſe * © there is nothing that can refel ar 
. Falſhood, (ſor neither can 
t Senſe of a like ai 7 dhe a he kind 14 
te the Sight of the Right ight 
« or cd Siehe of Plato the Sight of Socrates; and 
<« this, by reaſon of the Equality of their Credits) 
c or that there is the ſamie Reaſon for both:“ For a 
pur - blind Man doth not leſs ſee that which be ſees, 
than Lynceus ſeeth that which he ſeeth. Neither 
« can that which is of an unlike kind refel that which 


» Cic. de Pato. Loc. cit. „ Laert- 10. 37. 
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« is of an unlike kind, as the Sight the Hearing, and 
« the Taſte the Smelling ; becauſe they have diffe- 
« rent Objects, and ſerve not to give Judgment of 
« the ſame things. 
Way ita another, becauſe there is not any 
« Senſation wherewith we are not affected; and to 


« which, whilſt we are affected with it, we do not Qtion 


« adhere and aſſent ; as whilſt we ſee a Staff one 
« while ſtrait, out of the Water; another time, part 


« under the Water, crooked; for we cannot by any 


« means ſee it crooked in the former Condition, or 
« ſtrait in the latter. Laſtly, neither can Reaſon 
« or Ratiocination refel the Senſes; becauſe all Ra- 
« tiocination. depends upon previous Senſes, and it is 
« neceſlary the firſt be true, before the Reaſon 
« which is founded on them can be true.” 

This is confirmed; foaſmuch as Senſe is the firſt 


of the Criteries, to which we may appeal from the 


reſt, but itſelf is ſelf-evident, and of manifeſt Truth. 
For © if we ſay every Senſe is deceived, you will 
want a Critery to determine and make good even 
that very Saying upon any particular Senſe or, 1 
ſome one only, you will entangle yourſelf in an in- 
tricate Diſpute, when you ſhall be demanded, Which 
Senſe, how, and when it is deceived, or not deceiv- 
ed? So as the Controverſy not being determinable, 
ou muſt neceſſarily be deprived of all Critery. 
hence may. be inferred, that, if any Appearance 
to Senſe be Galle, nothing can be perceived, or, (to 
expreſs it in other terms) unleſs all Appearances and 
bare Perceptions. of a thing be true, there were no 
Credit, Conſtancy, and Judgment of Truth. For, 
« They * who alledge the Contradiction of Appear- 
« ances one with another, can-never prove even this 
« ContradiQtion of them, or, that ſome are true, 
« others falſe; they cannot prove it by any thing 
« that is apparent, for-the Queſtion is of things ap- 
« parent; nor by any thing unapparent, for that 
« which is unapparent is to by ſome- 
thing elſe that is apparent.” 1 
| — this is confirmed; becauſe, taking away 
the Certainty of the Senſes, and by that means the 
genuine Knowledge of things, we take away all Rule 
of Life and Action. For? as ina Building, if the firſt 
Rule be amiſs, the untrue;the Plummet faulty, 
all things muſt ily be deſective, and awry, 
and diſproportioned; ſo muſt all things in Life 
prepoſterous, and full of Trouble and Confuſion, 
if that which is to be eſteemed, as it were, the firſt 
Rule, Square, and Plummet, for diſcerning things 
good and bad, done or not to 2 — 9 — 
cere or perworſe, that is, if it want rtainty 
which is, as it were, its Rectitude. Whence it 
cometh to paſs, that though Reaſon (ſor Example) 
cannot explain the Cauſe Why things near at hand 


| © Laert« ibid, 
i Laert, ibid. 
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Neither can one Senſation of the 
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are ſquare, but ſeem round afar off; yet is it better 
to heſitate and alledge ſome wrong Cauſe, rather 
than to overthrow the firſt Faith and Foundations 
whereon the Conſtancy and Security of Life is ſo 
grounded, that unleſs you dare credit Senſe, you will 
not have any way to Precipitation and Deſtru- 


T hirdly, © Becauſe t the Truth of the Senſes is 
© manifeſt even from this, in that their Functions 
© exiſt in Nature, or really and truly are. For 
„that we fee and hear, is as truly ſomething indeed 
d exiſting, as our very feeling Pain; and there is no 
Difference (as even now we ſaid,) between ſaying 
a thing is exiſtent and true. 
- To ſpeak more fully, As ® the firſt Affections, 
< Pleaſure and Pain, depend upon fome Cauſes 
* which produce them, and are, by reaſon of thoſe 
* Cauſes, exiſtent in Nature, (that is, Pleaſure de- 
< pends on pleaſant things, Pain on painful; and it 
neither cometh to paſs, that what produceth Plea- 
Marat - yp Reap oo rn Pain is 
& not painful; but that which produceth Pleaſure, 
** muſt neceſlarily be pleaſant; that which Pain, pain- 
ful and offenſive to Nature,) in like manner, as 
to the Aſſections of the Appearances produced in 
us, whatſoever is the efficient Cauſe of them, is 
* undoubtedly ſuch as makes this Appearance; 
and being ſuch, it cannot come to paſs, that it 
can be any other than ſuch as that is conceived to 
be which makes this Appearance. The fame is to 
© be conceived of all the reſt in particular; for that 
« which is viſible not only ſeems viſible, but is ſuch 
< as it ſeems; and that which is audible, not only 
fſeems audible, but is indeed ſuch, and fo of the 
<« reſt: Wherefore all Appearances are true, and con- 
„ formable to Reaſon. 

„Hence it is manifeſt, that the Phantaſies even 
of thoſe who doat and dream, are, for this Reaſon, 
& conceived to be true, for that they truly and really 
<« exiſt, ſeeing that they move the Faculty; whereas, 
that which is not cannot move any thing.“ So 
that there is a Neceffity in Nature, that the Speci 
of things which are received in the or 
ination, being in this manner moved, mingled, 
and diſturbed, that fuch Phantafies cannot but be, 


whatſoever Opinion follows them, w things 
are judged to be ſuch in themſelves; of which we are 
to ſpeak next. | 


CANON H. 


Opinzon * follows Senſe, and is ſuperadded ts 
| — e Truth e 


This is proved, becauſe when a Tower (for Ex- 
ample) appeareth round to the Eye, the Senſe indeed 
is 
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is true, for that it is really affected with the Species 
of Roundneſs; which Species is truly ſuch, and hath 
a neceſſary Cauſe for which it is ſuch, at ſuch a di- 
ſtance ; and withal it is not deceived, for it does not 
affirm that the Tower is ſuch, but only behaves itſelf 
paſſively, receiving the Species, and barely reporting 
that which appeareth to it. But Opinion, or the 
Mind, whoſe Office it is to conceive or judge, in- 
aſmuch as it adds, as it were from itſelf, that what 
appeareth to the Senſe is a Tower, or that the Tow- 
er really and in itſelf, is round; Opinion, I fay is 
that which may be true or falſe. 


Whence may be inferred, that! “ all Phantaſies- 


<« (or Senſations,) whereby Phenomena's (things ap- 
« parent,) are perceived, are true, but Opinions ad- 
« mit a Difference; for ſome are true, others falſe, 
<« jnaſmuch as they are our own Judgments ſuperad- 
« ded to the Appearances; and we judge ſome things 
ce aright, others amiſs, by reaſon that ſomething is 
c added, and imputed to the Appearances, or ſome- 
<« thing detracted from them: And generally Senſe 
« which is incapable of Ratiocination charged with 
„ Falſhood. 

<« But ſome are deceived by the Diverſity of thoſe 
« Appearances, which are derived from the ſame 
& ſenlible Object, as in a thing viſible, (for Exam- 
« ple) according as the Object ſeemeth to be either 
« of another Colour, or of another Figure, or ſome 
« other way changed; for they conceive, that of 
<« contrary Appearances, one muſt neceſſarily be 
cc true, and the other which is oppoſite thereto falſe. 
« Which certainly is very fooliſh, and proper to ſuch 
Men as conſider not the Nature of Things: For 
£ (to continue our Inſtance of Things viſible) it is 
not the whole Solid, or the whole Solidity of the 
« Body which we ſee, but the Colour of the ſolid 
« Body. Now of the Colour, that which is in a 
„ ſolid Body, and appeareth in thoſe things which 
<« are ſeen nigh at hand, is one; that which is with- 
« out the ſolid Body, as a Species, or Image flow- 
« ing from it, and is received into Places ſituate 
« one beyond another, ſuch as appeareth in thoſe 
« things which are beheld at a great Diſtance, is ano- 
« ther. This latter being in the interme- 
ec giate Space, and aſſuming a peculiar Figure, exhi- 
* bits ſuch an Appearance as itſelf indeed 1s. 

« Whence, neither the Sound which is in the 
« Braſs that is ſtruck, nor the Voice which is 
4 in the Mouth of him who crieth a-loud, is 
4c heard, but that Sound of Voice which lights 
« upon our Senſe; for the ſame thing cannot be 
© in two diſtant Subjects. And as no Man faith, 
« that he hears falſly, who perceiveth the Sound to 
ce be but ſmall at diſtance, becauſe coming nigher, 
& he perceiveth it as if it were greater; ſo neither can 
« we ſay, that the Sight is deceived, for that afar off 
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Pare XII. 
« it ſeeth a Tower, little and round | 
and ſquare ; but rather that un 
Athe ſenſible Object appeareth to it little, and of 
« ſuch a Figure, it is in that Place little indeed and 
« of ſuch a Figure, the Extremities of thoſe Images 
ce being broke off, whilſt they are conveyed thro 
* the Air, and thereupon coming into the Eye in a 
&« leſſer Angle. And again, when it appeareth great 
and of another Figure, it not being the ſame in 
& both Places; for here the Extremities of the Ima. 
ges are more entire, and come into the Eye in a 
<< greater Angle; but it is a great Miſtake to think, 
< that it is the ſame thing which appeareth to Sight, 
<« and affecteth the Eye near and afar off.” 
Neither can we ſay, that the Sight is deceived, 
when we ſee a Shadow in the Sunſhine to move, to- 
follow our Footſteps, and imitate our Geſtures, For 
Shadow being but Air deprived of Light, and the 
Earth, as we go, being now here, now there, ſuc- 
ceſſively deprived of the Sun's Light, and ſucceſſively 
recovering that whereof it was deprived, it comes to 
paſs that the Shadow ſeems to change place, and to 
follow us; but the Eyes are not therefore deceived, it 
being only their Office to ſee the Light, and to ſee 
the Shadow in whatſoever Place it is. But to affirm, 
that the very Light or Shadow which is here, is the 
ſame, or diſtinct from that which even now was 
there, this belongs not to them, but to the Mind, 
whoſe Office it is to determine and judge. So that 
whatſoever of Falſity happens to be here, it is to be 
attributed to Opinion, not to Senſe. 
The ſame Anſwer may be given to a thouſand 
other Objections; as of a Ship which ſeems to ſtand 
ſtill, and the Land to move; of the Stars, which 
ſeem to reſt ; of Mountains far aſunder, which yet 
ſeem to be nigh ; of Boys, who having made them- 
ſelves giddy by turning, think the Roof itſelf runy 
round; of the Sun appearing to be near the Moun- 
tains, when as ſo great Spaces divide them ; of the 
Appearance of a Space under Water, as large as 
from above it to the Sky; of a River, which to thoſe 
who pals over it, ſeemeth to flow back towards the 
Spring ; of a Gallery, which ſeems narrow at the 
further End ; of the Sun, who ſeems to riſe out of 
the Water, and to go down into the Water; of Oar, 
which ſeem crooked or broken ; of Stars in the 
Night, which ſeem to glide over the Clouds; of 
Things, which, by drawing the Eye on one Side, 


CANON III. 
All * Opinion attefted, or not contradifted by the vi- 
dence of Senſe, is true. © 
Evidence of Senſe, I here call that kind of Senſa- 
tion or Appearance, which, all things obſtructive to 
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adgment being removed, as Diſtance, Motion, 
1 the Medium, and the like, cannot be 
contradicted. Whence to the Queſtion, Whether a 
thing be ſuch as it appears ? We ought not to give 
a ſudden Anſwer, but to obſerve ? that which I call 
expectable, in regard that we muſt ſtay, 
15 examined and ſiſted out, ac- 

ays that it can poſſibly hap- 


Pa Atteſtation * I call Comprehenſion, made by 
« Evidence, that the thing conceivable is ſuch as we 
« before conceived it ; as Plato coming towards me 
« from afar off; I conjecture, and think, as far as 


« ] can gueſs at ſuch a Diſtance, that it is Plato; 
« but when he draws nigher, and the Diftance is ta- 
« ken away, by the Evidence of the "Thing, then is 
« there made an Atteſtation that it is Plato. 

« Not- Contradiction is ſaid to be the finding out 
- « of a thing not manifeſt, which we ſuppoſe and 
« conceive by reflecting on ſ ing manifeſt or 
« evident; as when I ſay, there is Vacuum, which 

2 r for if 
6 ing mani t is, otion ; for 
« there were no Vacuum, there 2 be no Mo- 
« tion, ſeeing the Body that ſhould be moved, 
« would not have any Place to go into, all things be- 
« ing full, and cloſe pack'd together. W hence that 
« which is apparent or manifeſt doth not contradict 
« that which is unmanifeſt, ſince indeed there is 
66 Motion.” 

The Atteſtation and Not- contradiction are the 
Criteries whereby a thing is proved to be true. 


CANON Iv. 


An Opinion, contradifted or not attefled by Evidence 
of Senſe, is falſe 


In which Words, © Contradition is ſomething 
e oppoſite to Not-atteſtation, it being the joint De- 
« ſtruction of a manifeſt thing together with another 
„ ſuppoſed unmanifeſt; as for inſtance, ſome affirm, 
© there is not Vacuum; but with this Sup- 
© poſition muſt be ſubverted a thing manifeſt, viz. 
« Motion, For if there be no Vacuum, Motion 
© likewiſe cannot be, as we have already ſhewed. 

In like manner, Contradiction is oppoſed to At- 
© teſtation; for it is a Subverſion, whereby it ap- 
<< peareth that the thing conceivable is not ſuch as it 
* was conceived in the Opinion; as a Man coming 
* towards us from afar off, we at that Diſtance gueſs 
* heis Plato, but the Diſtance being taken away, 
< it appeareth to us by Evidence that he is not Plato. 
This is Contradiction, for the thing manifeſt con- 
< tradits the pre-conceived Opinion. Thus as At- 
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«*« which a thing is proved to be true; fo Contradi- 
** tion and Not-atteſtation are the Critery by which 
da thing is evinced to be falſe: Evidence being the 
Baſis and Foundation upon which all right Opinion 
of True and Falſe is grounded. 


To omit, that Evidence is ſometimes had by one 


Senſe, and about ſome proper Senſible ; ſometimes by 
many, as when the Senſible is common, as Magni- 
tude and Figure, Diſtance and Poſition, Reſt and 
Motion, and ſuch like, which may be perceived 
both by the Sight and Touch, and become manifeſt, 
if not to one Senſe, at leaſt to the other. 
upon it ſometimes happens, that by reaſon of ſeveral 
Qualities, ſeveral Senſes may be ſummoned, that the 
Evidence which cannot be got by one, may be ob- 
tained by the other; as when we cannot difcern by 
Sight, whether the Bread that is offer'd to us be true 
or counterfeit, we may ſummon our Taſte, wherc- 
by it will evidently appear, which of the two it is. 


Where- 


But this I adviſe, that, after we have exactly con- 


ſidered all, we adhere to thoſe things which are ob- 
vious to us; uſing our Senſes, either the common a- 
bout common Senfibles, or the proper about the pro- 
per. 
which is freely preſented to us by every Critery, but 
eſpecially by this; and tenaciouſly ſtick to it, as to 
« an infallible Principle, leſt either the Criteries 
„ which are eſtabliſhed by Evidence be overthrown, 
or Error, being eſtabliſhed as ſtrong as Truth, 
<« turn all things upſide down.” 


Since we muſt hold generally to all Evidence 


I need not repeat or give particular Advice what 


is to be done about the Inftance alledged of a Tow- 
er, which at diſtance feems round, but nearer, 
ſquare: For, from what is deduced it is manifeſt, 
that before we aſſert any thing, we muſt expect or 
pauſe, and approach nearer, and examine and learn 
whether the Tower be ſuch when we come at it as 
it appeared far off. 


I ſhall only give this general Rule. That unleſs 


(the Truth of the Senſes being preſerved after the man- 
ner aforefaid,) you diſtinguiſh that which is opinable 
or conceivable into that which is expectable or re- 
quireth time, before it be aſſerted what it is, as be- 
ing not yet duly perceived, and into that which is 

- preſent and propoſed to us, and throughly examined, 
it will come to paſs, that you will perpetually be dif- 
quieted with deceitful or vain Opinions. But if, 
when the things 
you firmly efteem all that is here called expectable as 
ſuch indeed, and paſs not lightly by it, as if that 
which is falſe, not having the Atteſtation of any 
Evidence, were firm and allowable ; in this Cafe you 
will behave yourſelf as one that is cautious of all Am- 
biguity, and ſollicitouſly takes heed to every Judg- 
ment, which 

* teſtation and Not- contradiction are the Critery by thing, 


opinable are agitated in your Mind, 


is rightly or falſly paſſed of an opinable 
CHAP 
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CHAP. 1. 
Canons of Prenation or Anticipation ; the ſecond Cri- 


O F Prænotion or Anticipation may be given four 
Canons ; 


CANON I. 


All * Anticipation or Prenotion, which is in the Mind, 
depends on the Senſes, either by Incurſion, or Pro- 
portion, or Similitude, or Compoſition. 


I mean, that the Notion (or Idea, and Form as 
it were, which * anticipated is called — 
is begotten in the Mind by Incurſian (or Incidence, 
when the thing incurreth into the Senſe directly and 
by itſelf, as a Man juſt beſore our Eyes. By Pro- 
portion, when the Prænotion is amplified or extenua- 
ted, but the Number, Situation, and Figure of the 
Parts, with a convenient Bigneſs of each, is retain'd ; 
as when having ſeen a Man of due Magnitude, we 
from thence form in our Mind the Species of a Giant, 
by Amplification; or of a Pigmy, by Extenuation. 
By Similitude, when according to a thing firſt per- 
ceived by the Senſe, we fancy another like it; as 
when we imagine a City unſeen, like to ſome that 
we have ſeen. Laſtly, by Compoſition, when we 
put as it were into one the diſtin Notions which we 
have of two or more things; as when we fo unite 
the Notions of a Horſe and a Man, as that the No- 
tion of a Centaur ariſeth out of them, but * not with- 
aut ſome Aſſiflance of Ratiocination. 


CANON IL 


Anticipation is the very Nation, and (as it were) De- 
fenition of the Thing; without which, we cannot 
”_— doubt, think, nor ſo much as name any 
thing. | 


For * by the Word Anticipation, or Prænotion, 7 
underſtand a Comprehenſion of the Mind, or a ſuitable 
Opinion or Underſtanding fixed in the Mind, and, as 
it were, a certain Memory or Monument of that thi 
which bath often appeared from without, (which the 
Mind hath repreſented in itſelf after ſome one of the 
forementioned manners:) Such for Example is the I- 
dea, or Form and Species, —_ upon which we 
ſay to ourſelves that thing is Man. For as ſoon as ever 
we hear this Word Man pronounced, immediately the 
Image of a Man is underſtood, according to the Antici- 
pation farmed in the Mind by the foregoing Sen- 
ſatians. 


Whereſore that th | 

cc | at chi which 4 a 

% chiefly meant by 2 Ward 
we 


if 


« after any thing, or doubt of i or thi 
cc thing; we ſhould not do — we ah 
< had a Prænotion of that thing; as when we 
« quire, Whether that which appeareth afar ag b. 
« an Horſe or an Ox, it is requiſite that we ſhould 
5 firſt have ſeen and known by Anticipation the F. 
« gure of an Horſe and Ox. Indeed we could _ 
« ſo much as name any thing, unleſs we firſt had ſume 
«© Image thereof known by Anticipation,” 

Hence it comes to paſs, that, if it be 
what any thing is, we define or deſcribe it in ſuch 
manner as it is, according to the Anticipation thereof 
— have in 1 Neither do we thus only, | 

ng demanded w ome ſingular thi t 
Plato is, but alſo what an Uni 18 Nan 
not this or that, but conſidered in general; this is 
brought to paſs according as the Mind, having ſeen 
many Singulars, and ſet apart their ſeveral Differen- 
ces, formeth and imprinteth in herſelf the Anticipa- 
tion of that which is common to them all, as an uni. 
verſal Notion ; reflecting upon which, we ſay, Man 
(for Example) is ſomething animate, and endued 
with ſuch a Form. | 


CANON IL 


Anticipation is the Principle in all Di as bei 
that to which we have regard, we 2 45 
one is the ſame or divers, conjoined with or disjoined 

from another. 


For v whilff we conceive any thing, either by E- 
nunciation or Ratiocination, it depends upon ſomething 
firſt evident, unto which thing we having regard, and 

etiam is, to be ſuch, or nat to be fuch ; that is, the 

or another; coherent, or not coherent with 
it. Thus, if weare to prove that this thing which 
we behold is a Man, we fo look back upon the 
Prenotion which we have of Man,as that without ary 
ſtop we ſay, Man is { ing animate and endued 
with ſuch a Form ; this that I ſee, is animate and 


ng endued with ſuch a Form, - therefore this that I ſee is 


Man; or it is not animate, nor endued with ſuch 4 
Form, therefore it is not Man. | 

But it is not neceſſary to confirm all things with 
exquiſite Reaſons or Arguments, and ſcrupulous 
Forms of Reaſoning, which are cried up by the Dia- 
leRicks : For there is this Diflereace betwixt an Ar- 
gument and the Concluſion of the Reaſon, and be- 
tween a ſlender Animadverſion and an Admonition 
that in one, ſome occult,: and (as it were) * 
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things are unfolded and opened; in the other, things 
ready and open are judged. But where there are ſuch 
Anticipations 28 ought to be, then what will follow 
or not follow from them, or what agrees or diſagrees 
with them, is perſpicuouſly diſcerned, and naturally 
inferred, without any Artifice, or Dialectick Con- 
ſtruction; wherefore we need only take care, that 
the Anticipation which we have of things be clear 
and diſtin. 


ANON W. 


That which is unmanifeſt ought to be demonſtrated out 
of th: Anticipation of a thing manife/t. 


This is the ſame we ſaid even now,* That the An- 
ticipations of Things from which we infer ſomething, 
and thinking upon which we make Sumptions or Pro- 


poſitions, which are Maxims or Principles, by which 


that which is inferred or concluded is conceived to be 
demonſtrated, be perſpicuous and manifeſt. For, 
Demonſtration ” ts a Speech, which collect ing by grant- 
ed Sumptions (or Propofitions,) brings to light a Truth 
not manifeſt before. I hus, to demonſtrate that there 
is Vacuum, which is not manifeſt, ſuppoſing the An- 
ticipation of Vacuum, and the Anticipation of a ma- 
niſeſt thing (Motion) theſe Sumptions are premiſed, 
If there is Motion, there is Vacuum, but there is Mo- 
tion, and then is inferred, therefore there is alſo Va- 


n. 

"i this place, Motion is taken for the Argument, 
Medium, or Sign, which properly ought to be a ſen- 
ſible thing : For the Senſe is that, according to which 
it is neceſſary to make a Conjecture by Ratiocinati- 
on, ultimately to that which is unmanifeſt, altho” 
ſuch a Sign or Medium hath not always a neceſſary 
Connexion with that which is inferred, but is ſome- 
times only contingent, or probable, and might be 
otherwiſe. - - 

Of this kind are many, from which we argue 
chiefly in ſuperior things, thoſe being ſuch as may be 
brought to paſs, not one way only, but many, as 
was hinted formerly, . 

Hither alſo may be * referred that which I uſe to 
term iroropiey, Equivalence, by which it is infer- 
red, that one of the Contraries being, the other alſo 
muſt be: And when I argue thus, if the Multitudes 
of Mortals be fo great, that of Immortals is no leſs ; 
and if thoſe things which deſtroy be innumerable, 
5 which preſerve ought alſo to be innumera- 


Againſt thoſe who deny there is any Demonſtra- 
tion, may be brought this Argument; Either you 
underſtand what Demonſtration is, or you under- 
ſtand it not? If you underſtand and have the Notion 
tiereof, then there is Demonſtration ; but if you un- 
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derſtand it not, Why do you talk of that, whereof 
you have not any Knowledge? f | 
* They who take away the Credit of the Senſes, 
and profeſs that nothing can be known, being in the 
ſame Ranks, -do they not, when they confeſs that 
they know nothing, imply they know not this very 
thing, Whether any - thing can be known? We 
ſhould not therefore contend againſt them, that 
walk backwards upon their Head : Yet if they af- 
firm they do, and I thereupon grant, that this is 
known by them, I have a fair Occaſion to ask them, 
how, fince before they ſaw nothing true in the 
things themſelves, they came to underſtand what it 
was to know, and what to be ignorant? 


CSAT . 
Canons of Affeftion or Paſſion ; the third Critery. 


LIN, concerning Affection (or Paſſion) which 
is, as I ſaid, Pleaſure and Pain, there may be 
Four © Canons. 


CANON I. 


All Pleafure, which hath no Pain joined with it, is 10 
be embraced. 


CANON H. 


All Pain, which hath no Pleaſure joined with it, is to 
be ſhunned. | 


CANON m. 


All Pleaſure, which either hindreth a greater Pleas - 


ſure, or procureth a greater Pain is to be ſhunned. 


CANON IV. 


All Pain, which either putteth away a greater Pain, 
or procureth a greater Pleaſure, is to be embraced. 


Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more largely in the Erhicks. 
In the mean time, I ſhall give this general Advertiſe- 
ment concerning Pleaſure: Pleaſure is deſitable of it- 
felf, becauſe it is Pleaſure ; Grief or Pain is always 
abhorred and avoidable, becauſe it is Pain ; whence, 
I conceive, a wiſe Man will have an Eye to this 
Exchange or Recompence, that he ſhun Pleaſure, 
if it procure a Pain greater than itſelf; and undergo 
Pain, if it produce a greater Pleaſure. As for my 
own Part, I ſhould forſake Pleafure, and covet 
Pain, either if Remorſe were annexed to the Plea- 
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fure, or a lefler Pain might be taken inflead of a 
greater. 


CHAP. V. 
Canons concerning the Uſe of Words. 


Shall add fomething concerning the Uſe of Words, 

(which I deſign'd to ſpeak of laſt) and“ eſpecial- 
ly that which concerns Diſcourſe; for which, two 
Canons may ſeem ſufficient, one for the Speaker, 
the other for the Hearer : They are theſe; 


CANON LI 


l hen thou ſpeakeſt, make uſe of Words common and 
perſpicuous, left either thy Meaning be not known, 
er thou neceſſarily waſte the time in Explication. 


CANON I. 


When thou heareft, endeavour to comprehend the Pow- 
er and Meaning of the Wards, left either their Ob- 
ſecurity keep thee in Ignorance, or their Ambiguity 
lead thee mto Error. 


Above all, «© we © muſt know what things the 
Words ſignify ; that we may have ſomething, re- 
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i fleting upon which, we may ſafely diſcern what. 
„ ſoever we either conceive, or ſeek, or doubt: 
e otherwiſe, if all things ſhould eſcape us undetermi. 
ned, they who would demonſtrate any thing to us, 
4 will proceed to infinite, and we ourſelves gain no- 
te thing by our Diſcourſe, but Words and empty 
Sounds. For it is neceſſary, we have regard to 
ce the Notion and primary Signification of every 
« Word, and that we need not any Demonſtration 
<« to underſtand that thing, in caſe we can pitch u 
<« on any thing, to which we may refer that Point, 
about which our Enquiry, or Opinion are 
ce buſted.” 

Hence it is, that the Method of enquiri 
Truth, which is performed by a. certain crderly Pro- 
cedure, ought firſt to preſcribe certain Rules, by 
which that Affair may be performed, that fo the 
Diſcourſers may agree, what it is concerning which 
they diſcourſe. So that if any Man ſhall not firſt 
agree to this, but hath a Mind rather to cavil and 
trifle in wordiſh Equivocation, he is not to be dil. 
courſed with, or ſtill to be preft to explain himſelf, 
what tis he would be at; for by this means his jup- 
gling will be diſcovered, and his Cavik will ſolve 
themſelves : Nor will he be able to intangle his Ad- 
verſary, but rather diſcover himſelf a ridiculous So- 
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PHYSICK; or NATURE. 


E now come to Phyſck ; which I uſually 
term Phyſzology, for that it is a Diſcourſe 
and Ratiocination about the Nature of 

things, in the Contemplation whereof it is wholl 
employ'd. 255 
We have already faid our Scope to be, that thro' 
Perſpection of the Nature of things, nothing of Di- 
ſturbance, either from Meteors, or from Death, or 
from the unknown Ends of Deſires, or any other 
way, may ariſe unto us. Now the things which 
this Contemplation fathoms being ſo many, and fo 
various, it ſeems very profitable, that (ſome being 
engaged in the more profound Study of the liberal 
Diſciplines, or, through ſome other Buſineſs, not 
having Leiſure to know every thing particularly and 
exactly,) we have ready at leaft * © fome proper 
I k 


| ® Laert, 10. 35+ 


Compendium of the whole Science of Nature, that 
* whenſo:ver they will apply their Minds to the 
chief Arguments of things, they may be affiftant 
c to themſelves, ing to the Meaſure of their 


cc 

_ Fology treateth, it is 
<« pendious I lea, to preſerve the Memory of the 
< things themſelves digeſted under Heads: For it of- 
ten that we need a general Inſpection of 
things, but not a particular Diſquiſition. T hi 
« Way therefore is to be obſerved, and this Kind of 
<« Study continually uſed in exercifing the Memory, 
e that our Attention to things may be conſtant and 
ready; and in the Forms of things or Notjons, ge- 
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« nerally and imprinted in the Mind, 
« and elſewhere thoroughly examined, according to 
« the firſt Principles, and the Terms whereby 

« are explained, If any thing be particularly inqui- 
« red, it may be found ; for where ſuch a Conſtancy 
« and Readineſs is gotten, and the Mind is endu'd 
« with a general and exquiſite Information, we are 
« able to underſtand of a ſudden whatſoever we 
« pleaſe. I add, according to the Words; Foraſ- 
« much as it is not poſſible, that a coherent Sum of 
4 general Heads can be frequently repeated by Heart, 
« unleſs it ſo contain every thing, as that it may be 
« explicated in few Words, even if any thing come 
« to be examined particularly. 

« Hence it is, this Courſe being moſt profitable 
« to thoſe who are inclin'd and addicted to Phyſio- 
« Jogy, that I would adviſe them therein, (eſpeci- 
« ally if they enjoy a happy Liſe) that they frame 
« to themſelves ſome ſuch Epitome and Information 
« by general Heads.” But if they are not able of 
themſelves, that they get one elſewhere ; of which 
kind we have freely compoſed, for the Benefit of the 
Studious ; hoping, that if what we have laid down 
be exactly remember'd as much as poſſible, although 
a Man runs not out into all particular Arguments 
that may be diſcuſſed, yet ſhall he obtain a copious 
Knowledge. of Phyſiology, incomparably beyond 
other Men; for he will of himſelf underſtand many 
things in the more general Work, and, committing 
thoſe to Memory, will help himſelf, and continual- 

fit. 

7 For theſe are of ſuch a Kind, that ſuch as have 
made no little Diſcuffion of Particulars, and addiQ- 
ed themſelves perfectly to theſe Contemplations, may 
thereby be enabled to raiſe and compleat more Diſ- 
ſertations of all Nature; and whoſoever of them are 
throughly vers'd in theſe, revolving them tacitly 
within 3 may be able in a moment, and 
quietly, to over-run whatſoever is moſt conſiderable 
in Phyſiology. 

But not to ſtay longer in the Entry, there being 
ſo many (as I fay) and various things contained in 
Phyſiology, it will be convenient to divide them in- 
to ſome principal Sefions, which may afterwards be 
purſued particularly; and every thing which eſpeci- 
ally belongs to any one of them, may be referred to 
it 4 | 


Theſe Sections may be Four. The Firſt, Of the 
Univerſe, or the Nature of Things, which compri- 
ſeth this World, and all other things that are beyond 
it. The Second, Of the World, this wherein we 
are, and by which we may conjecture of the innu- 
merable others. The Third, Of inferior Things, the 
Earth, to which we adhere, and of the things in it. 
The Fourth, Of fublime- Things, which are ſeen and 
produced above the Earth, and upwards from it. 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Univerſe, or the Nature of Things. 


W begin then with the Univerſe : It is maniſeſt, 

that it is ſo named, foraſmuch as it containeth 

all things, even others beſides this World. Whence 

it is alſo termed the I hole, and the Al; and we 

. call it, the Sum of Things, and the Nature of 
ngs. 


We muſt firſt ſpeak generally, Of the things where- 


of the Univerſe conſits ; Next, Of what the ſo many 


hings in the Univerſe are made; Thirdly, By what 
they are made; F 3 What Kind they are of 
when made; Fiſthly, How they are made ; Laſtly, 
How they periſh. 


CHAP, I. 
That the Univerſe 9 of Body, and Vacuum, 
or 


ce. 


IRS T therefore, = the Univerſe conſiſts of B 
F and Vacuum® ; neither can ＋ 2 
any third Nature beſides theſe. 

Now © Body is underſtood by conceiting a certain vaſt 
Heap (as it were) of Magnitude (or Bigneſs) likewiſe 
of Figure, Refiftance, (that is, Solidity, and Impe- 
netrability) and Gravity; withal, to be ſuch, as it 
only can touch and be touched. 

« Emptineſs, or Vacuum, which is oppoſed to Bo- 
dy, and only or properly, and in itſelf, is zncorporeal, 
is underſtood by Negation of theſe ; and chiefly from 
being of an intactile Nature, and void of all Solidity, 
and can ſuffer nor act any thing, but only afford a moſt 
free Motion to Bodies paſſing through it. | 

For this is © that Nature, which being deſtitute of 
Bedy, is called Vacuum; taken up by a Body, Place; 
paſſed through by a Body, Region ; conſider'd as diffu- 
fed, Interval or Space. 

t That there are Bodies in the Univerſe, Senſe at- 
tefls ; whence it is neceſſary to deduce Conjecture fo 
other Principles, to that which is unmanifeft, as I fer- 
merly touched. Certainly, all theſe things which we 
behold, which we touch, which we turn up and 
2 which we ourſelves are, are nothing but Bo- 

ies. 

But that there is Vacuum alſo, is hence manife/t, 
that if it were not in Nature, Bodies would netther 
have where to be, nor any way to perform their Moti- 
ons ; Whereas that they are moved, is evident. 

s Doubtleſs if all were full, and the Matter of 
things crouded, as it were, together, it could not be, 
but that all things muſt be immoveable ; for neither 
would any thing be moved, but it muſt thruſt for- 

4L 2 ward 
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ward all things; nor would there be Place leſt, 
whereinto any things might be thruſt. For where- 
as ſome anſwer, ' hat Fiſhes therefore can move, 
becauſe they can leave a Place behind them, into 
which the Water, being thruſt forward, and giving 

lace, are received ; they obſerve not, that the firit 
Lapin forward could never begin, becauſe there 
is not yet any Place, neither behind, nor beſide, 
whereinto the Water may be received. So as it is 
neceſſary, there ſhould be little empty Intervals of 
Space within things, eſpecially the fluid, into which 
the little Particles being driven may be ſo received, 
that, by the Compreſſion, Piace may be made ; to- 
wards which, the impelling Body may be moved for- 
ward, and, in the Interim, leave Place behind, in- 
to which the compreſſed Fluid may dilate itſelf, and, 
as it were, flow back. 

d I paſs by other Arguments, as, That Thunder 
or Sound were not able to paſs through Walls, nor 
Fire to penetrate into Iron, Gold, ard the reit of 
Metals, unleſs in theſe there were ſome vacuous little 
Spaces intermingled. Beſides, foraſmuch as Gravity 
is proper to Bodies, the Weight of things could not 
be made greater or leſſer, if it were not according to 
their having more or leſs Vacuity intermixed. 

Now Vacuum being incorporeal, is ſo penetrated 
by Bedies, whether exiſting in it, or gliding by it, 
that it remains unchang'd, and preſerves the ſame 
Dimenſions to which it is adequate. Whence a 
ſtraight Line, taken in Vacuum, is indeed ſtraight ; 
but not fo, that it, becomes crooked with the Body 
which fills it, becauſe Vacuum is neither moveable in 
whole nor in part. 

Whence it comes, that whereas the Notion of 
Place is, to receive the things placed to be co-ex- 
tended with it; not to be moved With it, nor to for- 
fake it; leſt either the Body be moved, yet not 
change Place; or change Place, yet not be moved : 
It therefore is only compatible to Vacuum to have the 
Nature of Place, foraſmuch as it only, both by its 
corporeal Dimenſions, Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
is co- extended with the thing placed in Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, and exactly adjuſted to it. Be- 
ſides, it is ſo immoveable, that whether the Body 
come to it, or go from it, or ſtay in it, it continu- 
eth the ſame, and invariable. 

That I faid, ' Ne third Nature beſide can be con- 
ce:wed, it is for this Reaſon, that whether we take to 
be conceived cemprebenſively, (in which manner the 
things, which by themſclves, and directly fall into 
our Knowledge, are perceived) er comparatively to 
thoſe things which are concei ved, (after which manner 
thoſe things are underſtood, which are known only 
by Proportion, as was ſaid about Anticipation) what- 
ſoever it be that is conceived, either it hath ſome 
Bulk and Solidity, and fo is a Body ; or it is void of 
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all Bulk and Solidity, and fo it is Vacuum; which is 
to be underſtood, in caſe you conceive it as certain 

its ſelf-exiſtent, ſubſiſtent, coherent Nature, and not a; 


ſome Adjunct or Accident thereof. 


For ſince an AdjunQt is a Property, which can. 
not be taken from the thing to which it belongs, 
without Deſtruction of the thing; as TaQility from 
Body, Intactility from Vacuum; and in a more fa- 
miliar Example, as Weight from a Stone, Heat 
from Fire, Moiſture from Water : But an Accident 
is that, whoſe Preſence or Abſence violates not the 
Integrity of the Nature, as Liberty and Servitude, 
Poverty and Riches, War and Peace, Sc. There. 
fore they conſtitute not ſome third Nature, diſlinct 
from corporeal and incorporeal, but only are as 
ſomething appertaining to one of theſe. 


En 
That the Univerſe is Infinite, Immoveable, and In. 
mutable. 


OW | the Univerſe, conſiſting of Vacuum and 

Body, is Infinite; for that which is Finite bath 
a Bound; that which hath a Baund, is ſeen from ſome 
other thing; or may be ſcen from out of an Interval 
beyond, or without it. But the Univerſe is not ſeen 
out of any other things beyond it; for there is no Inter- 
val, or Space, which it containeth not within itſelf, 
otherwiſe it could not be an Univerſe, if it did not 
contain all Space ; therefore neither hath it any Extre- 
mity. Now that which hath no Extremity hath no 
End, and that which hath no End doublleſs is not Fi- 
nite, but Infinite. 

This is confirmed; ® for if you imagine an Extre- 
mity, and ſuppoſe ſome Man placed in it, who with 
great Force throws a Dart towards its utmoſt Surface, 
the Dart will either go forward, or not, but be tor- 
ced to ſtay. If it go torward, there is Place beyond ; 
wherefore the Extremity was not there where we de- 
fin'd it : If not, therefore there is ſomething beyond 
which hinders the Motion, and ſo again the Extre- 
mity was not in the fore-deſ;zned Place. 

Moreover, ® this Infinity belonging to the Univer/e 
is ſuch, both in the Multitude of Bodies, and the Mag- 
nitude of Vacuum; nay, in Iufinites thruſting them- 
ſelves forward mutually, alternately, or in order. 
« For if Vacuum were Infinite, and Bodies Finite, 
<« then Bodies, which are in perpetual Motion, (as 
« we ſhall anon declare) would reſt no where, but 
<« be diſperſedly carried through the infinite Vacuum, 
& as having nothing to ſtop them, and reſtrain 
them, by various Repercuſſions. But if the Va- 
e cuum were finite, the Bodies infinite, then there 
« would not be Place large enough for the infinite 
„ Bodies to exiſt in. | 

« Fence 
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« Hence we ought not ſo to attribute to the U- 
« niverſe, or infinite Space, the being above or be- 
« low, as if there were any thing in tte Univerſe 
« hizheſt, or any thing loweſt ; the former, by 
« conceiving the Space over our Head not to be ex- 
« tended to infinite; the latter, by imagining that 
« which is under our Feet not to be of infinite Ex- 
« tent; as if both that which is above, and that 
« which is below, were terminated with ſome one 
« and the ſame Point ; as it bappens with us, or the 
« Middle of this World, one of its extreme Parts 
« being imagin'd higheſt, the other loweſt; for in 
« Infinite, Which hath neither Extremes nor Mid- 
dle, this cannot be imagin'd, 

« Wherefore it is better to aſſume ſome one Mo- 
« tion, which may be underſtood to proceed upwards 
« into Infinite, and in like manner another which 
« downwards ; although that Moveable, which 
« from us is carried up towards the Places over our 
« Heads, meet a thouſand times the Feet of thoſe 
« who are above, and (conceiting other Worlds) think 
« it comes from below; or which from us is carried 
« towards that Quarter, which is under our Feet, 
« to the Heads of thoſe who are below us, and who 
« are thence apt 10 imagine, that it comes from above: 
« Notwithſtanding which Imagination of theirs, ei- 
« ther of theſe oppoſite Motions, taken entirely, is 
« rightly conceived to be of infinite Extent. 

« To theſe is conſentaneous, 'T hat ? the Univerſe 
« was ever ſuch as it now is, and ſuch as it now is 
« ſhall ever be; for there is nothing into which, 
« ]:fing the Nature of the Univerſe, it may be chang- 
« ed; and beſides the Univerſe, which containeth all 
« things, there is nothing, which by aſſaulting it, 
te can cauſe an Alteration in it.“ 

Rightly therefore is the Univerſe eſteemed as im- 
moveable, there being no Place beyond it, into which it 
may be moved. So alſo immutable, foraſmuch as it 
adinits neither Decreaſe nor Increaſe, and is void of 
Generation and Corruption ; and therefore is eternal, 
not having Beginning, nor End of Duration. 

And indeed many things in it are moved and 
changed; but whatſoever Motions and Mutations 
you conceive, they bear no Proportion, if compar'd 
with the Immenſity of the Univerſe itſelf. Nor is 
thereſore the whole Univerſe either moved into any 
other Place, or changed into any other thing; does 
it therefore not perſevere to be ever the ſame which 
it ever Was? For the Motions and Mutations in it 
were always alike ; ſo as it may be ſaid, That there 
is nothing new done in the Univerſe, more than what 
was already dene in the Infinity of Time. 
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. 
Of the Divine Nature in the Univerſe; 


U 'T before we ſpeak of things in the Univerſe 

which are generated and corrupted, and of the 
Principles whereof they are made, it is fit to premiſe, 
and put, as a By-diſcourſe, a Treatiſe concerning 
Divine Nature; as well for the Excellency of that 
Nature, as for that, although it be of the ſame with 
corporeal Nature, yet is it not ſo much a Body, as 
a certain thing like a Body, as having nothing com- 
mon to it with other Bodies, that is, with tranſito- 
Ty, or generated, and periſhable things. Now it 
firſt being uſually queſtion'd concerning the Divine 
Nature, whether there be any in the Univerſe ; yet 
the thing ſeems as if it ought not at all to be called in 
queſtion, foraſmuch as Nature herſelf hath imprint- 
ed a Notion of the Gods in our Minds : For what 
Nation is there, or what Kind of Men, which with- 
out Learning have not ſome Pranotion of the 
Gods ? 

Wherefore, ſeeing it is an Opinion not taken up 
by any Inſtitution, Cuſtom, or Law, but the fim 
Conſent of all Men, none excepted, we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily underſtand that there are Gods, becauſe we 
have the Knowledge of them ingraſted, or rather in- 
nate in us. But that, concerning which the Nature 
of all Men agreeth, muſt neceſſarily be true; there- 
fore it is to be acknowledged, that there are Gods. 

Indeed Men may ſeem, when they beheld the 
Courſe of the Heavens, and the various Seaſons of 
the Year, to wheel about, and return in certain Or- 
der, and were not able to know by what Cauſes it 
were performed, to have recurr'd to this Refuge, to 
attribute all things to the Gods, and make them 
obey their Beck, placing them withal in Heaven, 
for that they beheld in Heaven the Revolution of 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; but how could they attri- 
bute theſe to the Gods, unleſs they had firſt known 
that there were Gods ? 

er Did they not rather derive a Knowledge of the 
«© Gods from the Apparitions of Dreams? Certain- 
« ly they might by ſome great Images incurring to 
« them under human Forms, by Dreams, conceive 
« that there are indeed ſome Gods endued with ſuch 


« a human Form; ” they might, I ſay, not ſo much 


in Sleep, as when awake they called to mird, that 
thoſe excellent Images had appeared to them in Sicep 
ſo majeſtick, of ſo ſubtle a Compoſure, and fo well 
proportion'd in Shape, conceive that there is no Re- 
pugnance, nay, that there was a Neceſſity, that 
ſomewhere there ſhould be things of like Nature 
with theſe, capable alſo of Senſe or Underſtanding, 
* becauſe they fancied them moving their Limbs, and 

ſpeaking. 
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ſpeaking. And thoſe alſo Immortal, becauſe their 
Shape was always preſent to their Apprehenſions, be- 
cauſe their Form remain'd ſtill the fame, and was of 
ſuch Grandeur, that they ſeem'd not eaſy convinci- 
ble but there were ſuch ; moreover, Bleſſed, ſoraſ- 
much as they neither fear Death, nor take any pains 
in effeRing their Works. 

t They might alſo by Diſcourſe uſe that ice, 
or Equivalence, by which when we treated of the 
Criteries, we affirmed it was concluded, that if the 
multitude of Mortals were ſo great, that of Immortals 
was not leſs ; and if thoſe things which deſtroy be innu- 
merable, thoſe which preſerve ought alſo to be innume- 
rable. 
Which way ſoever it came, we have this cer- 
tainly by Prænotion, That we think the Gods are 
bleſſed and immortal: For the ſame Nature which 
« gave us Information of the Gods themſelves, im- 
c printed alſo in our Minds, that we eſteem them 
c Rleſſed and Eternal.” Which if it be ſo, our O- 
pinion is truly laid down, * What is Eternal and 
<« Bleſſed, neither is troubled with any Buſineſs it- 
<« ſelf, nor troubles any other; therefore not poſſeſ- 
c fed with Favour or Anger: for all ſuch are weak.” 

And if we ſought no further than to worſhip the 
Gods piouſly, and to be free from Superſtition, what 
we have faid were ſufficient ; for the excellent Nature 
of the Gods is worſhipped by the Piety of Men, as 
being Eternal and moſt Bleſſed. For to whatever 
is excellent, Veneration is due; and all Fear, pro- 
ceeding from the Power and Anger of the Gods, 
would be expelled ; for it is underſtood, that Anger 
and Favour are far ſeparate from a bleſſed immortal 
Nature; which being removed, no Fears hang over 
us as to the Gods. But for Confirmation of this 
Opinion, the Soul enquires after the Form and the 
_ Life, and the Action of Mind, and Agitation in 
God. | 

« As to the Form, Nature partly inſtructs us, 
<« partly Reaſon ; for by Nature, all of us, of all 
« Nations, have no other Form but human of the 
©« Gods. For what other Forms ever occur to any 
« Man, waking or ſleeping ? But not to reduce all 
« things to their firſt Notions, Reaſon itſelf declares 
« the ſame. For ſeeing it is proper to the moſt ex- 
4 cellent Nature, either becauſe it is bleſſed, or be- 
©« cauſe it is ſempiternal, that it be moſt beautiful, 
e what Compoſition of Limbs, what Conformity 
« of Lineaments, what Figure, what Form can be 
« more beautiful than the human ? 

« Now if the Figure of Men excelleth the Form 
<« of all things animate, and God is animate, cer- 
4 tainly he is of that Figure which is the moſt beau- 
© tiſul of all. And foraſmuch as it is manifeſt, that 
« the Gods are moſt bleſſed; and none can be bleſ- 
« fed without Virtue, nor Virtue conſiſt without 
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«© Reaſon, nor Reaſon conſiſt in any Figure | 
« of Man, we muſt — = 22 
« are of human Form.“ We 

But when J ſay, that the Gods are of the Form 
of a Man, and of an animate Being, Do I therefore 
attribute ſuch a Body to them, as ordinarily Men 
and animate Beings have? By no means: For 
«© God is not a thing, as Plato ſays, merely incor. 
e poreal ; becauſe what kind of thing that is, can. 
„ not be underſtood ; for then he muſt neceſſarily 
«© want Senſe, he muſt want Prudence, he auf 
« want Pleaſure; all which we comprehend together 
« with the Notion of the Gods: Bur nai 
therefore a groſs Body, no not the moſt ſubtle that 
can be coagmentated of Atoms ; but he is al 
a Body of his own Kind, which indeed is not ſeen by 
Senſe, but by the Mind; nor is he of a certain Soli- 
dity, nor compoſed of Number, but conſiſts of Ima- 

perceived by Compariſon ; and which, compar'd 
with thoſe that ordinarily occur, and are called Bo- 
dies, may be ſaid © to on but) as before I 
<* faid, Reſemblance of Body; and (for Example) 
cc not to have Blood, but a certain Reſemblance of 
« Blood.” 

In the mean time, I muſt intimate by the way, 
that 7 he is not ſuch a Kind of Body as is coagmenta- 
ted of Atoms; for then he could not be ſempiternal, 
and upon his Generation would follow ion ; 
upon his Concretion, Diffipation ; and ſo he could 
not be ſempiternal. Thus there are four things to be 
eſteemed Eternal and 1. ible ; the niverſe, 
which hath no Place into which it can fall; Vacuum, 
which cannot be touch'd, nor receive any Blow ; 
the Matter of things, which unleſs it did ſubſiſt un- 
changed, thoſe things which are diſſolved would go 
away into nothing ; and the Divine Nature, which 
is inconcrete, and, by reaſon of its Tenuity, cannot 
be touched nor ſtruck. 

Hence one of the Natural Philoſophers was in a 
great Error, when he ſaid, That the Nature of the 
Gods is ſuch, as to diffuſe, and ſend forth J 
out of itſelf ; for in this manner, ſomewhat might 
be ſo taken out of it, as that it might be admitted 
diſſolvable. But ſome have miſinterpreted our 
Meaning, when, upon our admitting many Worlds, 
and ſaying, that there are Intermundia, that is, In- 
tervaks between the Wor'ds, they affirm we place the 
Gods in the Intermundia, left they ſhould receive 
any Injury by the World's Ruin. For as Vacuum, 
ſo is the Nature of the Gods more ſubtle, than to 
fear any harm from Bodies ; which if it did fear, in 
no Place were it more to be feared than in the Aner- 
mundia, when the World ſhould come to be diſſol- 
ved. 

Neither can we deſign in what Places the Gods 
live, ſeeing that this our World is not a Seat _ 
„ LaRtant, de gra. Dei. 


- ® Cic, de Nat. Deor: 1. 18. 


hem : But we cam only ſay in general, ſuch as 
the Poets deſcribe Olympus ; ſuch are, whereſoever 
they be, the bleſſed and quiet Seats of the Gods. 


here Showers not fall, nor Winds unruly blow, 
I here neither blaſting Froft, nor hoary Snow 
Rifle the Place; but Heaven is ever bright, 
Spreading his glorious Smiles with chearful Light. 


d « Hereupon it being further demanded, what 
« kind of Life that of the Gods is, and what State 
« of Age they enjoy, it may be anſwered, That 
« certainly, than which nothing can be more hap- 
« py, nothing more abundant in all Goods, can be 
« imagined. For God doth nothing, he. is not en- 
« tangled in any Employments, he undertakes no 
« Works, but joyeth in his own Wiſdom and Vir- 
« tue, He knows for certain that he ſhall ever be 
jn Pleaſures, both greateſt and eternal. This 
« God we juſtly ſtile Bleſſed, who ourſelves place a 
« hlefſed Life in Serenity of Mind, and in Diſen- 
gagement from all Buſineſs ; but not, ſuch as others 
« do deſcribe him, Laborious, involved in great and 
« troubleſome Employ ments.” | 


CHAP. IF. 


ir er, or of the Principles of Compound 
* 4 f . 5 the Untverſe. 7 | 


New to reſume and purſue our Diſcourſe : 
Foraſmuch as in the firſt place tis manifeſt by 
Senſe, that in Nature many things are generated, 
and many corrupted ; therefore we muſt conclude, 
that hereto is requir'd Matter, of which things may 
be generated, and into which they may be reſolved : 
for © of nothing, nothing is made; and into nothing, 
nothing goes away. For if ſomething were made of 
nothing, every thing might be produced ** any thing, 
as not requiring Seeds ; and if that w 1 did 
go into nothing, all things would periſh abſolutely, 
there not remaining thoſe things into which they were 
diſſulved. 
rl foraſmuch as we affect to know the Na- 
ture of any thing generated or made, it is firſt de- 
manded, whether it be ſome thing one and ſimple, 
or compounded of ſome things which themſelves are 
ſimple and precedent. It is manifeſt, that nothing 
generated or made can be one and fimple, ſeeing 
that it hath Parts of which it was made up, and into 
which again it nay be diſſolved, which therefore are 
precedent and more fimple ; and if they ſtill be com- 
rounded, they may be conceived to conſiſt of thoſe, 
which at length are the firſt and moſt ſimple. 
Thus again it appears, that * of Bodies, ſome are 
Concretions, or (if you like it better) concrete or 
© Lucret- 3. v. 20. 


Þ Cie. loc. eit. * Laert. 10. 38. 
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compounded Bodies ; others, of which Concretions, or 
compounded Bodies, are made. Theſe, if firſt and 
ſimple, are the firſt Matter of Things, and are term- 


— and, by the later Authors, Elements 


Theſe Principles, or firſt Things of all, muſt be 
ſimple uncompounded Bodies, (or rather Atoms) and 
indiviſible, or not reſolvable by any Force, and con- 
ſequently immutable, or in themſelves void of all 
Mutation. I mean, if it ſhall ſo come to paſs, as that 
in the Diſſolution of Compounds, - all things go not 
into nothing, but that there conſiſt and perſevere a cer- 
tain Nature, full, or void of Vacuity, and therefore 
folid ; which being ſuch, it cannot in any part, or 
any means, admit a Diverſion, and ſo be diſſolved. 

Wherefore it is neceſſary, that thoſe which are called 
the Principles of compounded Bodies, be, as of a Na- 
ture, full, ſolid, and immutable, ſo wholly indiviſi- 
ble; whence we uſe to call them Atoms. We term 
it an Atom, not as being the leaſt, that is, as it were 
a Point, (for it hath a Magnitude) but for that it 
cannot be divided, it being incapable of ſuffering, 
and void of Vacuity. So that he who faith, Atom, 
names that which is free from a Blow, and can ſuf- 
fer nothing; and which is inviſible indeed by reaſon 
of its Littleneſs, but indiviſible by reaſon of its Soli- 


dity. 


CHAP. . 


That there are Atoms in Nature, which are the Prin- 
ciples of Compound Bodies. 


HAT there are Atoms, the Reaſon alledged 
ſufficiently convinceth : for, ſeeing that Nature 
makes nothing of nothing, and reduceth nothing to 
nothing, there muſt remain in the Diſſolution of 


compound Bodies ſomething that is incapable of fur- 
ther Diſſolution. Certainly, if you ſay that it is ſtill 
diſſolvable, or diviſible, it will be neceſſary, by ſub- 
dividing, to come at laſt to ſomething that is ſolid, 
and incapable of Diviſion ; ſince that neither Nature 
itſelf doth diſſolve things infinitely, but ſtays in ſome 
_- things ; nor can Body admit of an infinite Di- 
viſion. 

In a finite Body, doubtleſs there cannot be 
© Parts of infinite, either Multitude or Magnitude ; 
«© wherefore there cannot be underſtood to be per- 
formed in it, not only that Diviſion into infinite, 
* which is made into leſs, or by Parts always leſſer, 
and proceeds, ever obſerving the ſame Proportion of 
«« Diviſion ; but alſo that Progreſſion into infinite, 
&* which is made by proceeding not always by leſſer, 
but by equal, or thoſe which are called determinate 
Parts.“ For fince infinite Parts muſt needs be 
admitted to ſerve for an infinite Diviſion, how can 
there be infinite of them in a finite Body ? © 

; cc 
f Ibid. 20. 56. 


© Ibid. 10. 40+ © Ibid, 10. 38. 
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« He certainly who once hath faid, that in every 
ic thing there are Parts infinite in Number, is not 
« able further to underſtand and declare how that 
« Magnitude, whereof he ſpeaks, comes to be finite. 
« For whether the Parts that a Diviſion dr Progreſ- 
c fion may be made into infinite be determinate, 
that is, equal among themſelves) or indeterminate, 
(that is, always leſſer) it is manifeſt that the Mag- 
c nitude, whoſe Parts they are, and which conſiſts, 
« and is compounded of them, muſt indeed be infi- 
<« nite. 

c And ſince on the other ſide, a finite Magnitude ma- 
« nifeſtly hath an Extreme or /a/t Part, eaſy to be per- 
« ceived and ſhewn, unleſs this Part may be ſeen by it- 
« (elf, and as the laſt, we cannot, although we ſhould 
&« ſubdivide it, underſtand any other Part, which ſhould 
« be thought the laſt rather than this; for that with 
« as much Reaſon will be diviſible. W hence it will 
cc come, that by PR further, and conſequent - 
« ly towards an extreme Part into infinite, we can 
cc never arrive, not even by thought, to that part 
« which is the laſt, nor be able to over-run, by Pro- 
« oreſſin, even the leaſt Space.” 

40 to this, 12 in Diſſolutions there did 
remain little Bodies, ſo ſolid as that they cannot be 
diſſolved by any Force, the Difference between Body 
and Vacuum could not be ſufficiently underſtood, in- 
aſmuch as nothing of Body, by infinite Attenuation, 
would be capable to reſiſt; by which means too all 
things would become weak or ſoit, and nothing could 
be made hard, ſeeing that Solidity only is the Foun- 
dation of Hardneſs. Neither need we ſcruple, as if 
becauſe Atoms are ſolid, ſoſt things cannot be made 
of them, for they may be made ſoit by Intermiſtion 
only of Vacuum, into which the compreſicd Parts re- 
tire, and yicld tothe I ouch, 

Add * alſo the dwerſe Sorts of Conſtancy in Na- 
ture, as in carrying on Animals always to certain 
Bounds of Strength, Augmentation and Liſe; in 
imprinting always the ſame Diſtinctions and Marks 
of every particular kiad;z which ſhe could not do, 
if ſhe did not uſe Principles certain and conſtant, and 
therefore not obnoxious to Diſſolution and Muta- 
tion. | 


| SALVE 
Of the Preperties Atoms; and firſt, of their Mag- 


nitudes. 


A Etbough all Atoms, by reaſon of this Solidity, 
may ſeem to be of one and the ſame Nature, 


yet have they ſome Adjuncts or Properties, and cer- 


tain i Dualities, by which they may differ among 
themſelves; ſuch only are Magnitude, Figure, and 
IVeight ; and if there be any beſide which are neceſſa- 
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rily ally'd to Figure, as roughneſs and ſi 
for Colour, Heat, Cold, — reſt of 2 
ties, are not ſuch as are proper to Atoms, but to Com. 
pounds, and ariſing partly out of the Adjuncts 
partly the Accidents of Atoms, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. 9 | 

This in brief, at preſent : If * Colour (for Exam. 
ple) were in the Atoms themſelves, it would be a; 
intranſmutable as they are; and fo the things conſiſt- 
ing of Atoms, that are of one Colour could not 
change that, and appear under another; whereas we 
obſerve the contrary happens; for the Sea foaming 
looks white, it being otherwiſe of a green Colour; 
which doubtleſs if it were in it by reaſon of green A. 
toms, could not be changed into a white Colour. 
For whereas ſome ſay, That Contraries are made of 
Contraries, it is ſo far from being ſo, that White will 
ſooner be produced out of no Colour at all, than out 
of Black. Better they, who conceive the Matter of 
Things, that it may undergo Variety of Colours 
and other Qualities, ought to be void of them ; as we 


chuſe that Oil which is moſt free from any Scent to 
make Perfumes of. 


But to touch a little wary Property of the Atoms: 
Whereas in the firſt place I attribute Magnitude to 


them, I mean not any Magnitude; for the 
Atom is not fo great as to be perceptible by Sight ; 
but that Magnitude which, altho* it be below the 
Reach of Senſe, yet is of ſome Bigneſs, (for if A- 
toms were Points void of all Magnitude, no Body of 
any Magnitude could be made up of them.) Whence 
I uſe to ſay of an Atom, that it is ſome ſmall thing, 
thereby, as it were, not excluding all Magnitude 
from it, but the larger Size only. 

Neither can it be objected, That the Magnitude 
of Atoms is not perceived by the Senſes, ſince we 
muſt neceſſarily confeſs, there are innumerable things 
inviſible; for can we ſee the Wind, Heat, Cold, 
Odour, Sound, or the little Bodies, by whoſe Arri- 
val to the Senſe theſe are perceived? Can we ſee the 
little Bodies of Moiſture, by which Garments hung 
by the Water-fide are moiſtened, yet being ſpread a- 
broad are dried? Can we ſee thoſe which are rubb'd 
off from a Long Ring-worm, from a Wheel that 
turns round, from a Plough-ſhare in ploughing, from 
a Stone which a Drop hollows, which a Fread dimi- 
niſheth, or thoſe by which a Plant or Animal 
you in its Youth, decays in its old Age, and the 
like! | 

Vet ® we muſt not think that all Atoms are of 
the ſame Magnitude; it is more conſonant to Rea- 
<« ſon, that amongſt them there be ſome greater, 
e others leſſer; and, this admitted, a Reaſon ay v7 
given of moſt things that happen about the 
« ſions of the Mind, and about the Senſes.” 


That 


© Lucr::. I. 1. v. 548. Þ Idil-v. 578. 3 Laert. 1. 44 54. CLucret. a+ v. 729. bid. I. 2. v. 268, ® Laert-10- 55 


That there may be an incomprehenſible Yay 
of Magnitudes beyond the Reach of Senfe, may 

de underſtood even from this, forafmuch as there are 
fome little Animals, whoſe third part, if we imagine 
them divided, would be inviſible; nevertheleſs, to 
the Compoſition of them an incomprehenfible Num- 
ber of Parts is neceſſary. For how many muſt there 
be to make the Entrails, the Eyes, the Joints, the 
Soul; to conſtitute all Parts, without which we can- 
not underſtand there ſhould be any living, ſenſitive, 
moving Animal? 

Whether may not (to uſe a groſs Example,) this 
Variety be comprebended from thoſe duſty Motes 
which the Beams of the Sun, coming in at a Win- 
dow, diſcover? For whereas without fuch Beams 
all things are alike dark, yet they coming in, there 

an innumerable Company of little Bodies, 
in ſuch manner, as that there is an evident difference 
between the greater and the leſſer; nevertheleſs, I ay 
not, (as ſome conceive) that theſe Kinds of little Bo- 
dies are Atoms, for in the leaſt of them are contained 
many Myriads of Atoms; I only uſe them by way 
of Compariſon, that whereas the whole Nation (as 
it were) of Atoms is impervious, and dark, even to 
the ſharpeſt Sight, yet we may underſtand it to be 
ſo illuſtrated by the Beams of Reaſon, that the A- 
toms may beeperfetly ſeen by the Mind, and that 
we may conceive there are ſeveral Degrees of Mag- 
nitudes in them. 

Hence o it that as in a great and meaſu- 
rable Magnitude we take ſomething, which, that it 
may be the common Meaſure, muſt have the Pro- 
portion of the leaſt, as a Foot, a Digit, a Barly- 
corn; and in ſenſible Magnitude, we take alſo ſome- 
thing which is accounted the leaſt as to Senſe, as the 
little Creature called Acaris; fo in intelligible Mag- 
nitude, ſuch as is that of the Atom, we may take 
fomething which in it is eſteemed (as it were) the 
kaſt; ſuch as in an Atom may be conceived the very 
Point in which a ſharp Angle is terminated. | 

But v this Difference there is between the leaſt, 
under the Notion of Meaſure, and the leaſt of thoſe 
which are ſenſible and intelligible, that the former, 
by its Repetition, may be underſtood to be adequa- 
ted to the whole Magnitude ; but theſe latter are 
conceiy'd as certain individual Points, which either 
are Bounds of Magnitudes, or certain Connexures 
{as it were) ſo interpos'd between the Parts, as that 
they have only certain ReſpeRs to the Parts conne- 
ed on each Side, though they are ſuch, that * 
ning of Menſuration cannot be made ſrom them. For 
nothing hinders but that we may, by the Mind, 
frame ſome Dimenſions in an Atom. 

Although, when as we ſay, there are Parts or 
Connexures in an Atom, it is not ſo to be under- 
®* Lucret, 4. v. 115. * Lacrt- 20. 58, Ce. r Ibid, 
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ſtood, as if at any time they were disjoĩned ined, and af- 
terwards united ; but we do'it, to declare that in an 
Atom there is a true Magnitude conſiſting of Parts, 
though withal they have that Difference from com- 
pound things, that their Parts can only be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by Deſignation, not by Separation; foraſmuch as 
98 by a natural, indiviſible, and perpetual 
= | 


ONHNEXIDO 


— 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Figure of Atoms. 


A, concerning Figure, which is the Bound of 
+ > Magnitude, it is firſt neceſſary, that in Atoms 
it be manifold ; or, that Atoms amongſt themſelves 
be variouſly figured. This is proved, foraſmuch as 
all framed of them, Men, Beafts, 
Birds, Fiſhes, &c. are variouſly figured, not 
only in reſpect of their Genus, but of every particu- 
lar Species or Individuum; for there are not any two 
fo like ane another, but that if you mind them exact- 
ly, you will find ſome Differences by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. 

Again, Foraſmuch * as the Kinds of Figures in A. 
toms are incomprehenſible for Number, for they are 
round, oval, lenticular, flat, gibbous, oblong, coni- 
cal, hooked, ſmooth, rough, briſtly, quadrilateral, 
&c. as well regular as irregular, without any 
mination poſſible to the Intellect, yet they are not to 
be eſteemed ſimply infinite in Number: For there 
would not be ſo many and ſo great Differences in con- 
crete things, if m the Atoms, of which they are com- 
d, there were ſuch a Diverſity of Figure as 
could be compr by the Mind. Yet the Diverſi- 
ties of Atoms cannat be abſolutely infinite, unleſs a Man 
concei ve in Atoms a Magnitude, which is not only fo 
ſmall as to eſcape Senſe, but it is in reality infinitely 
little : For in Magnitude, or the Superficies of Mag- 
nitude, which is finite, cannot be underſtood Diverſft- 
ties, which are infinite. 

But thirdly, although the Kinds of Figure be not 
infinite, yet are there in every Figuration, or Kind of 
Figure, Atoms ſimply infinite in Number; that is, 
there are infinite round So — infinite 
pyramidal ; for otherwiſe the Univerſe wauld not be 
baforite in Ia of | Sa as was already decla- 
red, wnleſs the Atoms which are like to one another in 
Figure, were abſolutely infinite in Number. 

But * take notice, 'That though there are Atoms 


corner'd and hooked, yet can they not be conceiv'd 


to be worn away or broken, becauſe both the Cor- 
ners and Hooks, as alſo the middle little Bodies 
themſelves are of one Nature, and kept together with 
equal Solidity and Neceflity, infomuch as no Force 
3 Lucret, I. 2, v. 333- _ © Laert. 10+ 42. : Plut- plac 1. 4. 
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whatſoever can compreſs an Atom, either as to the 
whole, or as to its Parts, even to its very Points. 


CHAP. VIII. | 


Of the Gravity (or Weight) and manifold Mations of 


Atoms. 


| Bin I attribute to Atoms Gravity, or Weight; 
for, whereas they are perpetually in Motion, or 
ſtriving to move, it is neceſſary that they be mov'd 
by that internal Impulſe which is called Gravity, or 
Weight. 

There firſi preſents itſelf to us in the Atoms a 
twofold Motion, one of the Gravity or Weight it- 
ſe:t, whereby the Atom is carried after its own way; 
the other, by Percuſſion or Reflection, whereby one 
Atom, being driven upon another, is beaten back a- 
gain. And as for the Motion of Gravity or Weight, 
that Motion is firſt conceived, whereby the Atom is 
carried on in a /traight or perpendicular Line. By 
this Motion are all heavy things moved. But becauſe 
if all Atoms ſhould be moved in a ſtraight Line, or 
downwards, and, as it were, ſtraight on, it ſhould 
come to pals, that one could never overtake the other; 
it is therefore neceſſary, that Atoms ſhould go a little 
aſide, tne leaſt that may be, that ſo may be produced 
the Complications, and Adhefions, and Copulations 
of Atoms to one another, of which may be made the 
Worid, and all the Parts of the World, and all 


m_ in it. 

hen * I fay, That otherwiſe the Atoms would 
Not overtake one another, and conſequently not meet, 
the Reaſon is, That the Univerſe, being infinite, 
hath no middle or centre towards which they may 
tend, and ſo meet; but only there may be conceived, 
according to what hath been ſaid, ſome Region a- 
bove, out of which, without any Beginning, all 
Atoms, by their Gravity, would deſcend like — 
of Rain, that is, by Motions in themſelves parallel; 
the other below, into which all, without any Bound, 
would be carried by the ſame Motions. 

Motion * from Reflection may be underſtood to 
be made, as well when the Atom rebounds by great 
Leaps, as when being impell'd and repel'd within 
ſhort Spaces, it doth, as it were, quake and tremble. 
Whence alſo * it comes to paſs, that while it happen- 
eth that the Atoms run into certain Meetings and Com- 
plications of many obviating to, and entangling one 
another, (which is chiefly done in thoſe Compounds 
where they ſeem to reſt,) yet then they are ſtill un- 
quiet, and, as much as they can, and according as 
they are further from, er nearer to one another, they 
get an Agitation, or kind of Palpitation, being bent 
down, or repreſſed by the reft, which make up that A 


ſociation. 


* Lucret. I. 2. 217. 
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The Cauſe of this not only longer rebounding, but 
alſo ſhorter Agitation, or, as it were, inward Palo: 
tation, continuing ſtill in thoſe Compounds, is partly 
the Nature of Vacuum, which, being intercepted 
even within the moſt compact Bodies plucks-all the 
Atoms aſunder from one another, either in whole or 
in part, not having Power to ſtay or fix them ; part. 
ly the Solidity connatural to the Atoms, which by 
Gollifon and Repercuſſion cauſe a trembling, as 
much as that Complication will ſuffer that Motion 
to be kept ſtill continued by the Stroke of the de- 
ſcending Atoms. Now ſince Weight or Gravity is 
a certain Vigour, or Energy, as it were ingenerate 
in Atoms; and, as I faid, an Impulſion, whereby 
they are fitted for Motion, we muſt therefore take 
it for certain, that Atoms are moved (even with both 
kinds of Motion, of Weight, and Reflection, ) con- 
tinually, and through all Eternity, becauſe there is no 
firſt inſtant, ſince which they began to be made; 
not only Atoms, but alſo Vacuum, which ſerves for 
both Motions, being eternal. 

We muſt alſo take it for certain, “ that * that 
« Motion of Atoms, to which nothing occurs, 
« which may divert it by beating againſt it, is of ſo 
te preat Swiftneſs as it over - runs any imagi- 
% nable Space in a Moment, that is, in time un- 
« imaginably ſhort; for they ought in Velocity to 
cc out-run thoſe Beams of the Sun, which make nat 
& their Courſe thro pure Vacuum ; I ſay, to which ns 
&« thing occurs that beats it back; ſor otherwiſe, this f:e- 
« quent Reverberation makes à kind of Slowneſs, 
« as Want of Reverberation makes a kind of Swiſt- 
„ neſs. 

« Yet doth not hereupon the Atom, which ſuſ- 
<« fers ſeveral Repulſions, arrive at divers Places in 
t ſuch times as may be diſcerned by the Mind, for to 
c diſcern thoſe Times is not within the Power of the 
« Mind. Beſides, it may fo happen, that the fame 
« Atom, though diverted by ſeveral Repulſes, may 
ce be ſo carried, as that from whenceſoever it comes, 
« out of that Immenſity of Space, we ſhall not de 
<« able to aſſign any Place or Term, which in that 
tc time it hath not over-paſſed. For the Repercufli- 
ce on may be ſuch, (that is, ſo little frequent, and js 
« little diverting,) that it may in ſome meaſure equal 
te the Swiftneſs of that Motion which is free from 
« Repercuſſion. 

« We muſt laſtly take it for certain, 1 hat Atoms 
cc are —__—y ſwift, foraſmuch as they are carried 
ec through Vacuum, neither is there any thing that 
cc reſiſts their Progreſs : For neither are the heavy 
cc carried on more ſwiftly than thoſe which are con- 
« ceived light, ſeeing nothing occurs that may hin- 
<« der either; nor the leſſer more than the greater, 
„ ſoraſmuch as the Paſlage is equally free to all, ac- 
« cording to their ſeveral Magnitudes. Neither . i 
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« the Motions which ate made, either upwards, or 
« obliquely by Collifions, or downwards by their na- 
« tural Gravity, differ in Swiftneſs; fince an Atom 
« as long as it is not thruſt on either fide, ſo long 
« keeps on its way, and that by a Swiftneſs equal to 
« Thought, until being driven on, either extrinſical- 
„ly, or by its own Gravity, it meets with the Re- 
« 3 or Aſſault of the Atom that ſtrikes it. 

« Moreover ©, as concerning compound Bodies, 
« ſoraſmuch as Atoms are in their own Nature equal- 
« ]y ſwift, therefore one cannot be ſaid to be ſwiſter 
« than another ; as if the Atoms that are in Com- 
« pounds, and hurried away by the common Moti- 
« on of them, were carried away, fometimes into 
« one Place by a ſenſible Motion, and that continu- 
« gus, and in ſucceſſive Time, as whilſt ſuch Mo- 
« tion is flow ; ſometimes whether into one or more 
« Places, they ſhould be carried in times ſo ſhort, as 
« can only be conceived by Reaſon, as when the 
« Motion is moſt rapid. But we ſhall only ſay, 
« that which way ſoever the Atoms are carried with 
« the. Compounds, they are all the while exagitated 
« with inteſtine, moſt frequent, or rather innume- 
« rable, and therefore not ſenſible, Repercuſſions; 
« until the Perpetuity or Succeſſion of the Motion of 
« the whole Body come to be ſuch, as that it may 
« fall under the reach of Senſe. | 

« For what we fancy concerning the impercep- 
« tible Motion of Atoms, as if Times conceived by 
« Reaſon might reach the moſt ſwift Succeſſion of 
« their Parts, is no way true; but rather, whatſo- 
« ever our Mind, attending to the very Nature of 
« the thing, apprehends, that is to be eſteemed true. 


CHAP. IX. 


That Atoms ( not the vulgar Elements or Hemeiomers's ) 
' ere the firſt Principles of Things, 


112 premiſed concerning Atome, we now 
muſt ſhew how are the Principles, or firſt 
Matter of Things : But ſe that cannot be done 
without treating at the ſame time of Generation and 
Corruption ; and that cannot be „ unleſs 
we firſt ſpeak of the Qualities of Things, and even 
before that, of the firſt” Cauſes which produce theſe ; 
it is ſufficient in this place to take notice, that A- 
toms are the Principles and firſt Matter of Things, 
becauſe they are that firſt and moſt ſimple, of which 
all generated Things are compounded ; as alſo the 
laſt and moſt ſimple, into which all corruptible 
Things are reſolved. | 

I fay, the firſt and the laſt; for beſides other 
greater Bulks, of which that which is 
may more nearly be compacted, and into which that 
which is corrupted may be reſolved, there are little 
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Lumps, or certain ſmall thin Compounds, which be- 
ing made by ſome more perſect and indiſſoluble Coa- 
litions, are, as it were, long durable Seeds of things; 
ſo that Things may alſo be ſaid to be generated of 
Seeds, not as of firſt Principles, becauſe even theſe 
Seeds are generated of Things precedent, that is, of 
Atoms. And likewiſe Things may be faid to be re- 
ſolved into Seeds, but not ultimately, becauſe even 
theſe may ſtill further be diſſolved into Atoms. 

In like manner, the four vulgar © Elements com- 
monly admitted, Fire, Air, Water, Earth, may be 
called Principles, but not the firſt. They may alſo be 
called Matter, but not the firſt Matter ; foraſmuch 
as they have Atoms precedent to them, of which 
even they themſelves are compounded. 

And they who aſſign one * Element only for Prin- 
ciple, will, that of it, by Rarefaction and Conden- 
ſation, the three other be made, and of theſe after- 
wards the reſt of things. But how if it be one, and 
nothing mix'd with it, can any thing be generated ? 
For of Fire (for Inſtance) rarefied, nothing elſe 
3 but a more languid, or a ſtronger 

ire. 

And beſides, that they who teach this ? admit not 
Vacuum, without which, neither Rarefation nor 
Condenſation can be made. They ſeem not to ob- 
ſerve, that Fire cannot be ſaid to be changed by Ex- 
tinction into ſome other thing; becauſe that which 
is ſimple cannot be changed, unleſs by going away 
into nothing. Or at leaſt, if they admit that Some- 

ing common remains, which is firſt Fire, after- 
wards Air; fince this Something is the firſt and com- 
mon Matter, the firſt Matter is not of itſelf either 
Fire or Air, but rather thoſe Atoms, which being 
put together on one Faſhion, may make Fire ; be- 
ing put together after another Faſhion, may make 
Air 


They who admit“ many, or all things, to be 
equally firſt, run moreover into this Inconvenience, 
that making them contrary to one another, they by 
conſequence make them ſuch, as either can never 
join to make one Compound ; or, if they do, muſt 
deſtroy one another. . 

There was a natural i Philofopher, who conceived 
that all things are generated of tenuious little Bodies, 
which he called Homotomerd's, fem: r like Parts, 


as it were, viz. to the things ſo as thoſe 
(for Example) of which hot things are made, are 
hot; thoſe of which fleſhy thi y; thoſe of 
which bloody things, bloody; and fo of the reſt. But 
if Principles were of the ſame N with the things 
generated, might, as well as they, be altered 
and loſe their Qualities, and ſo be changed, and be- 
ing of a ſimple Nature go into nothing. 


ot to preſs, that if the * things, whereby ſome- 
thing is made hot, muſt be hot; as if things alike be 
4M 2 <= al 
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not but of their like ; there muſt alſo be 
things laughing, that a laughing Animal may be 


made of them ; and things weeping, that a weeping 
Animal ; and the like. 


. 


Of the firſt and radical Cauſe of Compounds, that is, 
*., of the 2 ficient. ; 


17 followeth, that we ſpeak of Cauſes, ſince to 
the making of any thing, is neceſſary, not only 
Matter, F which, but a Cauſe, by which, it may be 
made: wherefore to fay a Cauſe, is no other, than to 
ſay, that which in the Production of a thing is the 
Agent, or Efficient. | 

Now of the things that are made, no other firſt 
and radical Cauſe is to be requir'd, than the ſame 
Atoms themſelves, as they are endued with that Vi- 
gour, by which they are moved, or continually tend- 
iag to Motion. Neither is it abſurd to make Mat- 
ter active: it is rather abſurd to make it unactive 
becauſe they who make it ſuch, and yet will have all 
things to be made out of it, cannot ſay, from whence 
the things that are made have their efficient Power, 
fince they cannot have it elſewhere than from Mat- 
ter. 

Therefore, as the firſt little Compounds made up 
of Atoms have in themſelves a certain E or 
Power to move themſelves, and to act, conſiſting of 
the Vigors of each ſeveral Atom, but variouſly mo- 
dify'd ; as ſome of them, mutually entangling one 
another, are carried hither, others thither ; ſo the 
greater Compounds, made up of the leſſer, have 
ſome Power alſo, and that modify'd according to 
their Variety; and every natural Body, conſiſting of 
thoſe greater and leſſer Compounds and Atoms, have 
4 particular Energy, or Power of moving themſelves 
and acting, modify'd by a certain Reaſon. Thus, 
Motion or Action aſcends to, and proceeds from its 


very Principles. | 
* That though all Atoms are 


et we muſt obſerve, 
moved alike ſwiftly, yet within the Compounds 
themſelves, thoſe which are more corner'd and hook- 
ed, are entangled and hinder'd, and ſo made as it 
were more ſluggiſh and dull, than the ſmoother and 
rounder. Wherefore the Energy, or Power of act- 
ing, which is in compound Bodies, chiefly comes of 
theſe. And becauſe thoſe, of which Fire, the Soul, 
and thoſe which are more generally termed Spirits, 
conſiſt, are of this Nature ; hence it comes, that the 
chiefeſt Energy in Bodies is from thoſe very Spirits ; 
which, as they have Liberty of running up and 
down, ſo they have alſo Dominion within thoſe Bo- 
dies. 


But foraſmuch as all 'EffeQion, or Action, where- 
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by Something is made, is either from an i 
external Principle, it is manifeſt, that artificial 
Things, whoſe Nature is ſluggiſh, and merely paſ. 
ſive, own all their ProduRion to the efcien 4. 
ternal Agent. natural Things, although | 
borrow ſome Part of ovate ha. ſome Prince, 
of acting, from an extrinſecal Cauſe ; yet they owe 
their Production to the Principles contained within 
themſelves, as from which intrinſecally, according 
to all their Parts, they are ordered and co- apted. 
Moreover, the very Action of the external Agent 
is from its own internal Principles, which always ſo 
turn and direct the Action, as that it may with 
ue Strength ſuſtain the Violence of moſt things. 
or even in ſenſitive Creatures, where there i a kind 
of voluntary Action, it is therefore ſuch, and carri.. 
ed rather this way than that way, becauſe there oc. 
curs to the Mind a Species N it, rather this way 
than that way; and the Mind, through the Domi 
nion whereby it ruleth the Spirit contained in the 
Body, leads them this way, and not that way ; and 
together with them, the Members in which they are. 


5 Or 


CHAP. XL. 


Of Motion, which is the ſame with Aﬀtion, or Eff: 
Gion; and of Fortune, Fate, End, and ſympathe- 
tical and antipathetical Cauſes. 


IV the mean time, I ſhall not need to make any 
Excuſe, for that I confound the Action or Effe- 
ction of a Cauſe with Motion; ſince it is known, 
that both of theſe are one with Motion, and only 


add the Connotation ; and for that it muſt be termi- 


nated to the thing done or effected. 

I underſtand here no other Motion, than that 
which is Migration from Place to Place, which for 
the moſt part is called Lation, and tranſient Motion, 
and local Motion. For thus they name it in Diſtin- 
ction from that Motion, which ſome uſe to call Mu- 
tation and Alteration ; that whereby a thing remaia- 
ing unmoved, according to its internal Nature, is, 
as they conceive, changed or altered through Ac- 
quifition, or Loſs of ſome Quality, as Heat or Cold. 

This Mutation or Alteration is not a Species of 
Motion, diſtin& from that which is called local Mo- 
tion or Tranſition. Local Motion or Tranſition is 
the Genus, this Mutation or Alteration is nothing 
but a Species thereof, to wit, that whereby Movea- 
bles are carried through ſhort and undiſcernible Inter- 
vals. ® For whatſoever c Body is changed 
according to Quality, is changed altogether by the lacal 
and tranſitive Motion of the Atoms and little Bodies, 
creating a Quality; whether they be tranſpoſed in 
Place and Situation in the Body itſelf, os come into 
it, or paſs out of it. 7 p 

or 
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For Example: That of feet, ſomething bitter be 
made; or of white, black ; it is requifete, the little 
Badies which conftutnte it be trav/{ and one, come 
into the Rank of another. But this could nat happen, 
unleſs thaſe little Bodies them 


ſelves were moved by tran- 


the Cauſe or Efficient, we may obſerve, that to ſome 
Things the Name of Cauſe is attributed, for that 
they excite Motion. For Fortune, which is a Cauſe 
of ſome T hings, can no other way be admitted, 
than as it is the ſame with the ſeli- mov ing and agent 
Cauſe, and only denotes Ignorance of the Eſſect con- 
nected with it, and intended by it. Otherwiſe, fo 
far is it from being fit to make it a Goddeſs, as the 
ordinary Sort of Men do, (for by God nothing is 
done diſorderly) that it is not to be eſteemed ſo much 
as an unſtable Cauſe. 

Even Fate alſo is no other than the ſelf-moving 


tural Philoſophers would perſuade ; for there is no 
ſuch Neceffity in Nature, fince the Motion of the 
Declination of Atoms, of which we already ſpoke, 
breaks it off, ſo as it intercurs neither in a certain 
Line, nor in a certain Region of Place. 

Likewiſe an End is faid to be a Cauſe, foraſmuch 
as it produceth ſomething, or not produceth it, no 
otherwiſe than becauſe it moveth. It moveth, I ſay, 
by ſending a Species into the Soul, which draws and 
allures it by inviſible, yet phyſical little Hooks and 
Chains, as it were; by which, for the moſt part, 
ith the Soul, the Body alſo is attracted. 
Certainly no ſuch Attraction can be underſtood to 
made, unleſs by ſome Reboundings and Intanglings 


Body of the Cock, which being, as in Looking- 
glaſles, immitted into the Eyes of the Lion, ſo pierce 
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his Eye-balls, and canſe fo ſharp Pain, that he is not 
able to withſtand or endure it, how fierce and furi- 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Qualities of Compound T hings in general. 


A® concerning the Qualities belonging to com- 

pound T hings, it is known, that under this 
Term are comprehended all, as well AdjunQts as Ac- 
cidents of Things; but chiefly the Adjuncts, whe- 
ther they be properly Adjuncts, that is, conſtantly a- 
biding in a compound Body, as long as it perſeveres, 
and not ſeparable from it without deſtroying: Or 
more properly and largely taken, that is, as a Mean 
between Adjuncts, properly ſo termed, and Acci- 
dents, foraſmuch as, like theſe, they exiſt in them; 
but in thoſe they come and go, may be with or from 
a Body, without the Corruption thereof. 

The moſt obvious Queſtion concerning them, is, 
How it comes to paſs that they are in compound 
Things, when, as we ſaid before, are not in 
Atoms, of which compound Things conſiſt? That 
they are not in Atoms, is already ſhewn ; foraſmuch 
as every Quality that exiſts in Atoms, as Magnitude, 
Figure, and Weight, is fo natural to them, that it 
can no more be changed than the very Subſtance of 
the Atoms; and this, becauſe in the Diſſolution of 
com Things, there muſt needs remain ſome- 
thing ſolid and undiſſolved; whence it comes, that 


all Motions which are made, are neither into no- 
thi 


„ nor out of nothing. 

e anſwer, That Qualities ariſe in compound 
Things, as well from the T ranſpofition that is made 
of the Atoms, now fewer, now more; which in one 
Poſition afford one Quality; in another, another; 
as from the Acceſſion that is made of ſome Atoms 
wholly new, and the Diſceſſion of ſome pre- exiſtent. 
Whence theſe Qualities again are varied, or ſeem 
different from what they were at firſt. 

For as Letters give a divers Repreſentation of 
themſelves, not only thoſe which are of different Fi- 
and Form, as 4 and N, but even the fame 
if their Poſition or Order be Po- 


fition, as in N and Z; Order, as in AN, and NA. 


80, not only Atoms, which are of divers Figures, 
(as alſo of different Bulk and Motion) are naturally 
apt to affect divers Senſes ; and, in one, to exhibit 


Colour; in another, Odour ; in a third, Sapor; in 


a fourth, another: But alſo thoſe which are of the 
ſame, if they the Poſition or Order among 
them, affect the Senſes: in ſuch manner, that thoſe 


(for 
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(for Example) which now exhibit one Colour, pre- 
ſently exhibit another; as we before inſtanc'd in the 
Water of the Sea, which, being ſtill, ſeemeth green 
troubled, white; and, as is ordinarily inſtanc'd, the 
Neck of a Pigeon, which, according as it is variouſly 
placed towards the Light, receiveth a great Variety 
of Colours. 

And as there is made a Diverſity, not only when 
the ſame Letters which compoſe one Word are fo 
tranſpoſed, as that they exhibit divers Forms, but 
much more, when ſome are added to them, and 
ſome taken away from them ; in like manner it is 
neceſſary, that Colours, Odours, and other Quali- 
ties, be changed, not only when the ſame Atoms 
change their Poſition and Order, but likewiſe when 
ſome come to them, ſome depart from them; as is 
manifeſt from the ſoftning, hardning, crudefaction, 
ripening of things, and the like. 

Briefly, as it is of great Concernment amongſt 
Letters, with what other Letters they are joined, 
and in what Poſition and Order they are among 
themſelves; ſince, by ſo ſmall a Number of Letters, 
we ſignify the Heaven, the Earth, the Sun, the Sea, 
Rivers, F ruits, Shrubs, living Creatures, and innu- 
merable ſuch like: So is it of great Concernment a- 
mongſt Atoms, with what others they are joined, 
and in what other Poſition, and in what Intervals 
and Connections, what Motions amongſt one ano- 
ther they give or receive; foraſmuch as by this means 
they are able to exhibit the Variety, as of all things, 
ſo of all Qualities in them. 

To ſpeak more particularly : Some Qualities firſt 
ſeem to ariſe out of Atoms, as conſider d according 
to Subſtance; and being in ſuch Poſition amongit 
themſelves, as that they have a greater or leſſer Va- 
cuum intercepted ur excluded. Other Qualities are 
made of them, as they are endued with their three 
Properties, ſome from a ſingle Property, others from 
a Conjuncture of more. 


8 


Dualities from Atoms conſider d, according to tbeir 
Subſtance, and Interception of Vacuum. 


AN D after the firſt manner ariſe Rarity and 
Denſity ; for it is manifeſt, that ho Denſe thing 
can be made Rare, unlefs the Atoms thereof, or the 
Parts of which it is compounded, (they themſelves 
being compounded of Atoms) be fo put aſunder from 
one another, that, being diffuſed into a larger Place, 
they intercept within it more and 4 
Neither can any thing Rare be made Denſe, unleis 
its Atoms or Parts be ſo thruſt up t r, as that, 
being reduced into a narrower Place, they compre- 
hend it in fewer, or more contracted Vacuities. 
Moreover it is manifeſt, that, according to the more 
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ſuch as are in Glaſs. 


or leſſer Vacuity which is intercepted IE 
Vacuity inter „the Air 
Example) or Light is ſaid to be Rare ; by — 
Iron, and the like, ſaid to be Denſe e 
Together with theſe ſeem to ariſe Perſpicuity and 
Opacity ; for every thing is ſo much more perſpicu 
ous (other Reſpects being equal) by how more it x 
too Rare; ſo much more opacous, by how much it 1 
more Denſe : Becauſe the more Rare is the more 4 
tent 10 lucid and viſible Beams ; the more Det. 
the more obſtructive of them. But I ſay, (other 
Reſpects being equal) a more thick Body, as Glaſs, 
may have little vacuous Paſſages placed in ſo ſtraight 
a Line, that the Beams may paſs more eaſily thro! 
it, than through a rarer Body; as a Leaf of Cole. 
wort, whole imall Pores are peſter d with little Bo- 
dies variouſly permix'd ; even the Beams themſelves 


are cut oft, unleſs they paſs through ſtraight Holes, 


Again, there ariſeth alſo Fluidity, Ligui 
Firnneſs: For a Body ſeemeth wy "77 Maa 
other Reaſon, than becauſe the Atoms, or Parts 
whereof it conſiſts, have little Vacuities lodg'd with- 
in them, and are withal ſo diſſociated from one ano- 
ther, as that they are eaſily moveable, one in order 
to another, through the Non- reſiſtance of the little 
Vacuities, Neither doth any thing ſeem to be firm 
from any other Cauſe than the hereof ; 
that is, the Atoms and Parts touch one another ſo 
cloſely, and are fo coherent to one another, that for 
the fame Reaſon they cannot be moved out of their 
Situation; for ſuch Atoms there may be, as, being 
more hooked, and as it were more branching, may 
hold the Body mg ny compacted. How Wa- 
ter, 1n particular,. being liquid, becomes harden' 
inco Ice, ſhall be fad ag g 

ixewiſe thoſe Qualities which depend of 
Humidiy and Siccity. Humidity is a kind of Find 
neſs ; only it ſuperadds this, That the Parts of a hu- 
mid T bing, touching ſome Body, or penetrating in- 
to it, are apt to ſtick to it, thereby rendring it moiſt, 
Siccity is a kind of Firmneſs, adding only this, That 
a dry Body is void of Humidity. .. 

Moreover, Softneſs and Hardneſs, which cohere 
with theſe, and, upon another unt, agree alſo 
with Rarity and Denſity; inaſmuch as (other Re- 
ſpects being equal) every Body is ſo much the more 
ſoft, by how much the more rare; and ſo much the 
more hard, by how much the more compact; I 
ſay (other Reſpects being equal) becauſe Dirt is ſoft, 
and a Pumice hard, by reaſon of the greater Coheſi- 
on of the Parts, which peſter the Cavities, and reſiſt 
the Touch, and cannot retire into the hindermoſt 
Cavities, as otherwiſe they would. > 

There are others which depend upon theſe ; as, 
Fl:xility, Tactiliiy, Duftility, and others, from Soft- 
neſs; their Oppoſites, from Hardneſs : but 'tis 
enough to have hinted them, 
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valities ſpringing Atoms, conſidered actording to 
2 Pl 2 peculiar to each. © by 

N the ſecond Manner, and as far as the Properties 
1 of Atoms are conſidered particularly : In the firſt 
place, the Magnitude, Quantity, or Bulk of every 
Thing ariſeth no other way than from the coacervate 
Magnitude of the Atoms of which it is compound- 
ed, Whence it is manifeſt, that Augmentation and 
Diminution of Bodies is therefore made, becauſe A- 
toms, whereſoever they arrive, give to the Things 
an Increaſe ; whereſoever they go away, they di- 
miniſh them. | 

Not to mention, that according. as the Atoms are 

reater or leſſer, may be made that which we-call 
luntneſs gaps 7, And thence a Reaſon may 
be given, why the Fire of Lightning is more pene- 
trative than that of a Taper: Or how it comes, that 
Light paſſeth through Horn, which reſiſts Rain, and 
the like. L a 

Beſides, the very Figure of Things, though it 
did not depend upon the Figure of Atoms, (where- 
as it ſeems to depend upon thera, in all 'T hings which 
are conſtantly produced in the fame Figure) yet it is 

ly at leaſt true, that every Body is therefore 
red, becauſe it conſiſts of Parts terminate and 
bgurate ; for Figure is a Term, or Bound. | 

Thus, though out of Smoothnefs, and Roughneſs, 
(which, as I faid, are allied to the Figure of A- 
toms) it doth not neceſſarily follow, that Things 
ſmooth are made of ſmooth, rough Things of 
rough : Yet in general, nothing can be conceived to 
to be ſmooth, but whoſe Parts to the leaſt of them 
are ſmooth ; nor rough, but whoſe Parts are rough. 

Here obſerve, that as well from the Figure, as 
from the Magnitude, the Reaſon may be given, why 
Wine floweth eaſily through a Strainer ; but Oil 
more ſlowly, which is, that the Oil may conſiſt not 
of greater Atoms only, but alſo of more hooked 
and much intangled among themſelves. 

Laſtly, Weight, or the Motive Faculty which is. 
in every Thing, can' riſe no other Way than from 
the Weight or Mobility of Atoms. But that being 
declared formerly, we ſhall here only obſerve, that 
all Atoms are heavy, and none light; wherefore 
every compound Body is heavy, there is none that is 
light; or that is not of itſelf ready to tend down- 
wards. . Here preſently comes in Fire for an Obje- 
Qion ; but although it ſoregoeth not its Propenſion 
downwards, it therefore tendeth upwards ; for- 
aſmuch as it is driven that way by the ambient Air: 
After the fame manner as we fee with great Force 
the Water reſiſt Logs and Beams, Things other- 
wiſe heavy; and the deeper we p them, the 
more eagerly it caſts them up, and ſends them back. 
Whence it comes that thoſe Things, which we call 
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light, are not abſolutely light; as if, of their own 
accord, they did tend upwards, but only compara- 
tively, that is, as they are leſs heavy, and extruded 
by; the more. heavy, which preſs themſelves down 
before them. So as Earth being the moſt heavy, 


Water (s heavy, Air yet leſs heavy than that, and 


Fire leaſt of all; the Earth drives the Water up- 
wards, and far from the Middle; Water the Air; 
Air the Fire: But if we ſuppoſe the Earth to be ta- 
ken away, the Water will come to the Middle ; if 
the Water, the Air ; if the Air, the Fire. 


CHAP. XV. 


- Qualities from Atoms, conſidered according to their 
| Properties taken together, _ 


UT Properties of Atoms being taken together, 

and thoſe things eſpecially of which we have 
hitherto ſpoken, Rarity, Denſity, and the reſt, be- 
ing commixt and varied, there ariſe Faculties of 
Things, which being active and motive, have it 
from the Weight and Mobility of the Atoms : And 
whereas ſome act one way, ſome another, they muſt 
of neceſſity have it, as well from the peculiar Mag- 
nitude and Figure of the Atoms, as from their vari- 
ous Order and Poſition amongſt themſelves, as from 
their Looſeneſs, Compactedneſs, Connection, Se- 
junction, Oc. : : 
Of this kind, are not only in Animals, the Fa- 
culties of Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, Taſt- 
ing, Touching, wherewith they can perceive. ſenſi- 
ble things ; but alſo, in the things themſelves thoſe 
very Qualities which are called ſenſible. Theſe are, 
in Things, the Faculties of ſtriking, and affecting 
the Senſes, after a certain manner, to the end they 
may be perceived by them ; as Colour and Light, 
the Sight; Sound, the Hearing; Odor, the Smell; 
Sapor, the Taſte ; Heat and Cold (above the reſt} 
the Touch. Whence it comes, that being to ſpeak 
of thoſe hereafter, we ought nut here to omit theſe : 
To treat of which will be worth our Pains. 

To begin from Heat: We cannot treat of it, 
without joining Light to it, for without Light there 
are no rs, the Variety of Colours being taken 
away by Night; whence in the Infernal Region, 
all things are faid to be black. But in Dark- 
neſs, all things are alike diſcolour'd, nevertheleſs, 
in themſelves, or in their Superficies, there are Diſ- 
poſitions of extreme Particles, by reaſon of which 
the affuſed Light is ſo variouſly modiſy d, that, to- 
gether with this Modification reflected on the Eye, it 
exhibits various Colours in the Eye; as white, for 
Example, when the Ball receiveth into itfelf one 
kind of Blow or Stroke ; black, when another, &c. 

For though Colours are not coherent to Bodies, 


but generated according to ſome reſpective Sites, Or- 


ders, and Poſitions, * 
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lefs Light aMo be adjoined to the Diſpoſure of their 
ies, to oe make up the perfect Na- 
ture of Colour. Neither, ſetting this aſide, do I fee 
how it can be ſaid, that Bodies which are in the 
dark inviſible, have Colour. 

And indeed, fince not only a Pigeon's Neck, a 
Peacock's Train, and the like, exhibit ſeveral Co- 
jours, according to their ſeveral Poſitions to the 
Light; but alſo even all other things appear ſome- 
times in ſome Colours, —— in _ 1 
ing as are placed in ſeveral Degrees whe, 
wh ee eule we conceive, but that generally it 
is Light, by whoſe coming things put on Colours, 
and by its rture loſe them. 

In the mean time, Light itſelf, being nothing 
elſe but a ſubſtantial Effluxion from a lucid Body, is 
not viſible of itſelf, but only in Colour, as that is a 
Part of it ; for neither is it ſeen through a pure or 
liquid Medium ; neither when we imagine that we 
ſee it, either in a lucid or an illuminate , is it 
beheld as a thing diſtinct from the Colour of the 
thing lucid or illuminate. In fine, neither is Sha- 
dow (the Privation thereof) in any other manner, 
than as becauſe it is withal the Privation of 
in a thing ſhadowed, which loſeth Colour always by 
the ſame Proportion as it loſeth the Light. How it 
comes to paſs, that Shadow, though it be a mere 


Privation, yet ſeems to be moved, was declared in 


the Canonick. 

? Sound is nothing but an Eftuxion of tenuious 
little Bodies, ſent out from the Thing ſpeaking, ſound- 
ing, or what way ſoever making a Noiſe, and apt, 
by entring into the Ear, to affect the Hearing. 

That it is a corporeal EfMuxion, is proved, in that 
it moveth the Senſe, and that either by touching it 
ſmoothly and delightfully, or roughly and unplea- 
ſantly, according to the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs of 
the little Bodies. Alſo in that it is moved through 
the Air, and being driven againſt ſolid Bodies, leaps 
back, whence Eccho is made, wiz. by Reaſon of 
the Solidity of the little Bodies. Alſo in that it 
is diminiſhed, and becomes confuſed, in regard of 
the long Train of little Bodies, when it goes for- 
ward, or their ſwerving while they go overthwart, 
through ſome thicker Partition, and the like. 

If you demand, why Sound can paſs, where 
Light and the Species of Colour cannot, as when we 
ſpeak, the Doors being fhut ; the Reafon is, becauſe 
Light, or the Images of Colour, cannot paſs but in 
a direct Line; but Sound can inſinuate itſelf thro' 
oblique Tracks. For being excited, it leaps for- 
ward in little Bodies which turn upwards, down- 
wards, forwards, backwards, on the right Side, and 
every Way; in like manner as a Spark of Fire 
ſometimes ſcatters itſelf into little Sparkles, which 
take a direct Courſe towards all ſides. 

The ſame may be ſaid of ' Odor, For this alſo is 
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are impelled, and enter into the Body, and 


thing, 
oftrils, 
arok; 


. + Cove 
but then only, when 
thing fapid is applied to the Tongue, they G ü. 
ate themſelves into it, that they affect the Contex. 
ture of it, either mildly, and then make a ſweet 
FETT a ſfowre 

As for Heat and Cold, that Senſation which they 


ing touched to the Hand, or to ſome other 
part of the Body ; yet, theſe too may be felt, not 
only when the hot or cold thing is applied to the 
Hand, or ſome other part; but alſo when it is re- 
mote, and at fuch a Diſtance as it can tranſmit 
fome little Bodies out of itſelf into it. 

Heat indeed is chiefly an EMuxion of little Bo- 
dies or Atoms, in Bulk flender, m Figure round, 
in Motion ſwift. For as they are ſlender, there is 
no Body compacted, that they find not little Pores, 
through which inſinuate into it; as they are 
round, they are eaſily moved, and inſinuate them- 
ſelves every Where; as they are ſwift, they rapidly 

more 


and more ſtill ſucceeding one another, they are ſo 
preſſed, as that they penetrate thro* the whole ; and 
if they proceed in acting, they ſever and diſlocate the 
parts thereof, and at laſt diſſolve the whole. Such 
the Effects of Heat, and chiefly the fiery, (for Fire 
is nothing but intenſe Heat) towards all Bodies, 
and in à living Creature is only added the Senſe of 
Heat, which = from the plucking aſunder, and 

Cold is an EfMfiuxion aifo, but of Atoms, whoſe 


Bulk is ter, their Figure more corner'd, their 
Motion for, the Effects being contrary, 
the Principles muſt alſo be contrary. So that where- 


2s Heat diſgregates and diſperſes, Cdld eompreſſeth 
and conſtipates : And in a ſenſitive Creature, it doth 
this with a particular kind of Senſation; for, entring 
into the Pores of the Skin, it keeps back, and drives 
in again the little Bodies of Heat, by oppoſing the 
Bodies of Cold, and with its little Corners, 
it tears and twingeth all 'things whereſoever it paſſes. 


: 


Of theſe ties which are efteemed the Accidents of 


Things ; and particularly of Time. 


T remains, that we a little touch thoſe Qualities 
which are not fo much Adjuncts as Accidents, 
and therefore affect not the thing internally, but ex- 
ternally only, and qualify them with a certain kind 
of reſpect to ſome extrinſecal thing. Not but that 
within the things themſelves alſo there are ſome Ac- 
cidents (ſuch are Poſition, Order, Intervals of 
Parts or Particles, and the like) but that being ſuch, 
they are Accidents .of the Parts themſelves, not of 
the whole, which conſiſts of them. 
Accidents of this kind, are all thoſe generally out 
of which ariſeth ſome Relation, for which every 
thing is aid to be ſuch or ſuch, in order to another; 
as like, unlike ; greater, leſſer; many, few); ſupe- 
rior, inferior ; right, leſt ; cauſe, eflect; giving, 
receiving, and innumerable of the ſame kind. 
But it is known, that Relation is a Work of the 
Mind, referring and comparing one to another; ſo 
that, ſetting aſide the Mind, every thing is that o 
which it is in itſelf, but not that which it is in reſſ 
of another. Whence, to Accidents we formerly re- 
ferred Liberty and Health, Riches and Poverty, &c. 
becauſe, detting the Mind aſide, a Man is nothing 
but a Man; not free or ſubject, rich or poor, c. 
Now of all Accidents, there is one which may be 
termed the Accident of Accidants, that is Time, from 
which all things are denominated, either preſent or 
paſt or future, laſting or little, durable or momen- 
tary, ſometimes alſo ſwift or ſlow. 
For firſt, that Time is an Accident, is manifeſt 
in that it is not any thing by itſelf, but only attri- 
buted to things by Cogitation, or the'Mind, as they 
are conceived to perſevere in the State in which they 
are, or» to ceaſe to be, and to have a longer or 
ſhorter Exiſtence, and to have it, or to have had 
it, or be to have it. Whence it comes, that * Time 
is not to be enquired the manner as we 
enquire after other 22 ref gr in ſome Subject, 
i the Mind ; and therefore, neither to under- 
„and what it is, it be referred to the Prænotians 
Things which occur to our Sight ; but tue ought to 
diſcourſe of it according to Evidence, ufing familiar 
Speech: And not entangling ourſelves in Circumlo- 
cutions, we fay, Time is long or ſhort. 
Moreover, we call it the Accident of Accidents ; 


as a Body, and as a Vacuum or Space; others hap- 
pen, or are accident to the Coherent, as Days, 
Nights, Hours; as alſo Paſſions and Exemptions 
from them, as Motion, Reft, &c. Time, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Mind, preſuppeſeth all theſe Acci- 
dents, and ſupervenes to them. 


becauſe, whereas ſome things cohere by themſelves 
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| For 1 Night are Accidents of the ambi- 
CHAP. Xl. ent Air ; Day happens by the Sun's Illumination; 


Night by Privation of the ſolar Illumination. Hour 
being a part of Night or Day, is an Accident of the 
Air alſo, as likewiſe are Night and Day; but Time 
1s co-extended with every Day, and Night, and 
Hour; and for this Reaſon a Day or Night is ſaid 
to be long or ſhort, whilſt we are carried by Thought 
to Time that ſupervenes to them according to the 
former Notions. ; 

In the ſame manner happen Paſſions, and Indo- 
lencies, and Griefs, and Pleaſures to us ; and there- 
fore they are not Subſtances, but Accidents of thoſe 
things which are affected by them; to wit, by Senſe 
of Delectation, or of Trouble. But theſe Acci- 
dents happen not without Time. ; 

Moreover, the Motion and Reſt, as we have al- 
ways declared, are Accidents of Bodies, neither are 
they without Time; wherefore we meaſure the 
Swiſtneſs and Slowneſs of Motion by Time, as alſo 
much or little Reſt. And foraſmuch as none under- 
ftand Time by itſelf, or ſeparate from the Motion 
and Reſt of things; therefore by underſtanding things 
done, as the Trojan War, and the like, which are 
done with Motion, and are Accidents partly of the 
Men acting, partly of the Places in which they are 
acted; together with them is underſtood their Time, 
as they are compared to our Affairs, and the Exi- 
ſtence of the things intervening betwixt thoſe and 
us. 


CH AP. XVII. 
Of the Generation and Corruption of Compounds. 


T remains that we add, how things are generated 
and corrupted, either of which is ſome kind of 
Mutation or Alteration. But whereas by other Mu- 
tations, a Body is not made and exiſts new; but 
only that which now is, acquires a new Quality, and 
a new Denomination from it ; Generation is a Mu- 
tation, whereby every Body is firſt produced, and 
begins in Nature to be, and to be denominated ſuch. 
Corruption is a Mutation, whereby it is at laſt diſ- 
ſolved, and ceaſes to be in Nature, and to be deno- 
minated ſuch ; tor thus Fire, a Plant, an Animal, 
and whatſoever is in a determinate Genus of Bodies, 
when it firſt ariſeth into the Light, and beginneth 
to be denominated ſuch, is ſaid to be generated ; when 
it goeth out of the Light, and can no longer be de- 
nominated ſuch, to be corrupted. 
When I ſay, that a Body is firft produced, or 
beginneth to be, I mean not, but that whatſpever is 
in it of Subſtance, Body, or corporeal, was before ; 
for all the Atoms, and little Bulks or Seeds, of 
which it is compounded, were before. As when a 
Houſe is ſaid to be made, — Stones, Wood, and "= 
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reſt whereof it is ſaid to be built, are underſtood to 
be pre-exiſtent. But I only mean, that the Atoms 
and Seeds thereof are ſo commixt, and fo united, as 
that they are in a new Manner, or in a new Form, 
wherein they were not before ; and therefore a Body 


reſulting thence, then firſt begins to be, and be de- 
nominated ſuch. 


Hence, becauſe there ariſeth not ſo much a new 
Subſtance, as a new Quality in Compounds, it 
cometh to paſs, that Generation is a Species of Mu- 
tation or Alteration ; and fo is Corruption likewiſe, 
but in a contrary manner. Wherefore alſo it comes 
to paſs, that Generation and Corruption are perform- 
ed only by conjoining and disjoining thoſe Principles, 
and not by changing them, becauſe the Atoms, as we 
ſaid, are incapable of Change. 

And indeed,“ ſeeing all change, (as we have al- 
© ready faid, and ſhall ſhortly ſay again,) is per- 
<« form'd either by T ranſpoſition, adding, or taking 
« away of Parts; it followeth, that Atoms, being ſo 
„ compact and ſolid, as that none of their Particles 
© can be tranſpoſed, added, or taken away, are im- 
% mutable and incorruptible, and ſuch alſo are their 
Properties; of which fort are thoſe little Mag- 
s nitudes, and little Figures peculiar to them; for it 
« is neceſſary that theſe alſo remain with the Sub- 
« {tance of the Atoms when the Compounds are diſ- 
« ſolved; and with good reaſon, ſeeing that alſo in 
things which we transform at our Pleaſure, as when 
« a Man, of ſtanding or upright, becomes fitting, 
gor bowed, (or, if you will, is made black or hot,) 
© it is ever underſtood, that the ſame Magnitude, 
Figure, and Order of Parts are in them. 

But the Qualities that are not in them, or pro- 
«© per to them, as ſtanding, ſtraightneſs, white, 
„ cold, Sc. remain not in the Subj after its 
FTranſmutation, as the others do, but periſh, or 
are loſt to the whole Body, or to the part wherein 
e they were.” 

Since therefore Principles are intranſmutable, and, 
in Generation are no other than mingled and put to- 
gether, it follows that no ſuch Mixture can be made, 
as is a perfect Confuſion by Coalition, but only that 
which is a compounding by Appoſition ; and this, 
whether thoſe little Bulks made up of Atoms are only 
mingled, or whether alſo the Atoms themſelves be 
mingled with thoſe little Bulks reſolved into their A- 
toms, or firſt Principles; whence it follows that the 
Deſtruction of thoſe little Bulks, and of the Bodies 
conſiſting of them, as Wine, and Water, Honey, 
and the like, goeth accompanied with the Generati- 
on of the mixt Pody, and of the other little Bulks, 
which are proper to it; not as if Water and Wine, 
(for Example) but as if aquifying and vinifying 
Atoms (as I may ſay) were mingled together. 

And to the Generation, which is made in an infi- 
rite Vacuum, we mult conceive, that the Atoms ſe- 
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vered from one another, and differing am ongſt 5 
ſelves in Figure, M rnitude, Poſition and — 


are carried thro* the Vacuum, _ where they Sin. 
cur, being mutually entangled, are condeng'q ; 
whence it happens, that a different Temperature 4 
the thing reſults; for they are conjoined according to 
Proportion of Magnitude, Figures, Poſitions, Or. 
der, and by this means the Generation of compound 
things comes to be 

But where the Generation of one is made out of 
the Corruption of another, that uſually happens after 
a threefold manner, which we touched, ſpeaking of 
Alteration; either only by Tranfþo/ition of the Parts 
or Atoms, as when a Frog is generated of Dirt, a 
Mite of Cheeſe; or by Add:tion of Things acceſſory, 
as when, Acceſſion of the Seed to a greater 
Maſs, (as of Rennet into Milk, or of Leaven into 
Dough) there is begotten a Plant or Animal; after 
which manner alſo Augmentation is made, by which 
the generated thing becomes bigger: Or laſt] , by 
taking away ſomething pre-exiſtent, as when F ire 

nerated by the ſevering of watery, iy or other 
— which were in Wood; Wax, by ſevering 
of Honey which was in the Comb; and ſo of the 
reſt. 
Here the former Compariſon of Letters will ſerve 
to make us underſtand two things. One, that the 


Words almoſt inco 
The other is, that as Words, accommodated to 


Pronunciation and Reaſon, are not made of 
Combination of Letters; ſo in natural things, 
things are not made of all things ; nor are all Atoms 
fit, by being joined together, to conſtitute any Spe- 
cies of compound things. For every thing requires 
ſuch a Diſpoſition, as that the Atoms conſtituting 
it match, and, as it were, aſſociate themſelves with 
thoſe which are agreeable to them, but paſs by, and, 
as it were reject others. Whence again it comes to 
paſs, that when a thing is diſſolved, all the agreeing 
Atoms draw from one another mutually, and diſen- 
gagethemſelves from thoſe which are diſagreeing. T his 


is manifeſtly ſeen in Nutrition, which is Aggenerati- 


on, and is evident even from this, that otherwiſe 
Monſters would be ordinarily „ as half 
Men, half Beaits ; Chimera's, and Zoophyts. 

In a word, certainly he never had the leaſt Taſte 
of Phyſiology, who conceiveth, that any thing 
which is generated can be eternal; for what Com- 
poſition is there which is not diſſolvable? Or what 
is there that bath a Beginning and no End? Though 
there were no external Cauſes to deſtroy its Frame, 
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unvanqui Inclination of Atoms down 
whence their Diſſolution muſt neceſſarily follow. 
Yet, this Diſſolution is not always immediately 
made into Atoms, but, for the moſt part, into little 
Bulks, or parts compounded of them ; which are 
certain kinds of compound Bodies, as when there is 
2 Diſſolution of Wood, partly into Fire, partly into 
Smoke, partly into ſome wateriſh Moiſture, partly 
into Aſhes. But what way ſoever it be done, we 
muſt always hold, that in Generation there is no 
new Subſtance made, but prez-exiſtent Subſtances are 
made up into one; ſo in Corruption, no Subſtance 
abſolutely ceaſeth to be, but is diffipated into more 
Subſtances, which remain after the Deſtruction of 
the former, ' 


CH AP. XVIII. 


IWhence it comes, that a generated Body is in a cer- 
tain hind of things, and diſtinguiſhed from other 
things. 


M Over ſeeing that every Body is generated 
only of the tion of Matter, or of ma- 
terial and ſubſtantial Principles, knitting together in 
a certain Order and Poſition ; therefore, that which 
is concrete or is underſtood to be nothing 
elſe but the Principles themſelves, as they are knit 
together in ſuch an Order or Poſition, and 

on are exhibited in ſuch a Form or Quality. 

This Form or Quality, whereby a thing generate 
is eſtabliſhed in ſuch a certain kind of things, as of 
Metal, or of Stone, or of Plant, or of Animal, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from all the Species and Individuums 
of the Genus wherein it is; this Form, I ſay, is not 
one and fimple, but rather, as it were, an Aggrega- 
tion and Collection of many, which Collection can- 
not be found in any thing but in this, 

«© Wherefore we muſt here obſerve, that the Fi- 
« cures of things, their Colours, Magnitude, Gra- 
« vity, and (in a word) all other Qualities which are 
e uſually predicated of a compound Body, as its Ac- 
© cidents, whether perceived by Sight, or by other 
« (Senſes) are ſo to be underſtood ; not as if they 
« were certain Natures or Subſtances, exiftent 

« themſelves, (for our Underſtanding cannot reac 
« this;) nor, on the other fide, as if truly they did 
not exiſt, or were abſolutely ing ; neither a- 
gain, as if they were ſuch, as are thoſe other in- 
« corporeal things which are accident to it; nor, 
« laſtly, as if they were Parts of the Body. But 
© they are thus to be eſteemed, that whereas a Body 
may be diſpoſed after ſeveral manners, the whole 
Complex gains, by the Aggregation of them, 
ia certain Nature proper and peculiar to its kind. 
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yet wants there not an inteftine Motion, and, even 
within the moſt compact and durable Bodies, an 
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Not that a Body comes to be ſuch, as is a 
greater Bulk made up out of a leſſer, whether thoſe 
ede the firſt, leaſt, greateſt, or in general made up 
of others more minute; but only, as I ſaid, that 
& of all theſe joined together, and by this Conjuncti- 
on differencing it from others, it poſſeſſes a Nature 
< proper to itſelf, and diſtin from any other. 

All theſe are comprehended by certain ſpecial 
« Notions and Conceptions, but ſo, that ſtill the Bo- 
0 dy which reſults out of them as a certain Whole, 
„ and is not divided in itſelf, but conceived as one 
« undivided thing, obtains the Denomination of a 
Body, which is reckon'd up in ſuch a certain kind 
« of things.” f 
- The fame may, in a manner, be conceived to 
happen, by the Concurrence of certain Accidents, 
which are found the ſame in no other Body; that is, 
the things indeed to which thoſe Accidents agree, 
may be diſtinguiſhed and denominated from the No- 
tions of them, but yet only then, when each of 
thoſe Accidents is conceived to be there: For theſe 
are not of that kind of Accidents, which, exiſting in 
the thing, become therefore neceſfarily and perpetually 
conjoin'd to it, and conſequently W on it a per- 
petual Denomination. 

Here it may be demanded, Whether, if we were 
diſſolved by Death, it might happen, in Proceſs of 
Time, that the very ſame Principles, of which we 
conſiſt, might, by ſome odd Chance, be ranged and 
ordered again in the ſame manner as they are now; 
and ſo we come to be denominated the ſame which 
we are at this preſent? To which we anſwer, That 
it is doubtleſly true, but ſtill ſo, that to have been 
formerly would nothing appertain to us, becauſe in 
our very Diſſolution, every Diſpoſition which we 
had, and all Memory of thoſe things which com- 
pounded us, and which we were, would utterly be 
loſt; by which means, all our Remembrance too 
would ſo have been totally decay d, that it were im- 
poſſible it ſhould come into our Minds that we had 
ever had a Being. Thus much concerning the U- 
niverſe. 


SECT. II. 
Of the Warld. 


is a Portion of the Univerſe, or Infinity of 

ings, and may not unfitly be deſcribed, The whole 
Circumference . Heaven, containing the Stars the 
Earth, and all things viſible. 


II followeth, that we ſpeak of the World, which 
th 


When I fay, the Circumference of Heaven, I im- 
ply, that Heaven is the outmoſt Part of the World, 
which may alſo be called tber, and the Region of 
Fire, from the Stars which it containeth, and are, as 
it were, Fires lighted * 

| 4N 2 


When 
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When l fay the Earth, I mean the loweſt, or, 
as it were, the middle Part of the World, in which 
alſo there is the Water, and next over. it the Airy 
immediate to the Region of Fire. And becauſe the 
things which we ſee created of theſe, and in theſe, 
are various, therefore we comprehend them under 
the Name of things viſible, 

But ſeeing it may, and uſeth to be demanded con- 
cerning the World, What Form it hath within, what 
Figure without? Whether it be Eternal, or bad a 
Beginning ? Whether it require any other Author 
than Nature or Fortune? In what manner was the 
Production of the Whole, and of its Parts? Whe- 
ther it require any Ruler, or perform its Viciflitudes 
by itſelf? Whether, How, and When it ſhall pe- 
riſh? Whether it be One, or, beſides it, there be 
Innumerable? We muſt therefore ſpeak a little of 
each. 


rr 
Of the Ferm and Figure of the Warld. 
AND, as to the firſt Head, the World, by its in- 


ternal Form or Conſtitution, is not animate, 
much leſs a God, as ſome think ; but whereas what 


is conceived to be one in its Form or Conſtitution, 


is ſuch, either for that its Parts are contained under 
one Diſpoſition, as a Plant or Animal; or, that 
they are artificially joined one to another, without 
mingling their Tempers, as a Houſe, or Ship; or, 
that they are diſcretely diſtinguiſh'd from one ano- 
ther, yet have ſome mutual Relation to each other, 
as an Army and a Commonwealth ; the World is 
only to be conceived one, partly the ſecond way, 
partly the third. 

TT he ſecond way it may be eſteemed one, in re- 
gard between the Sun, the Moon, and the reſt of the 
more ſolid and compacted Parts of the World, there 
is intercepted either Air or ther diffuſive, whereby 
a kind of Coherence is made. It may alſo be efteem- 
ed one the third way, in regard the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, and other compacted Bodies, are ſo ſeparated 
from one another, that, after a determinate Order, 
they poſſeſs the Situations or Seats. of Superiors and 
Interiors, Antecedents and Conſequents, Things II- 
luſtrating and Things Illuſtrated. 

But to ſay, that the World is one the firſt wa 
alſo, How can it be made 
were ſo, that the World, as ſome will, were ani- 
mate, nothing could be thought inanimate ; not 2 
Stone, not a Carcaſs, not any thing whatſoever ; 
that ſame Diſpoſition, called Soul, being diffuſed 
through all things. 

Neither do they, who aſſert the World to be ani- 
mate and wiſe, ſufficiently mind and underſtand, 
what kind of Nature that muſt be to which ſuch Ex- 
preſſions are proper, ſince as a Tree is not produced 
in the Air, nora Fiſh on dry Ground, nor Blood 
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good? Since that if it 


in Wood, non Moiſture in a Pumice; 
can the Mind ar the Soul be produced, 
ſerently, in any kind of 


421 


be turned about with ſo great Swiſtneſs, as is uni 


: g umma- 
ginable to be equall'd? With which I ſee not how 2 
conſtant Mind and a happy Life can conſiſt. 


But granting the World to be a God, not only 
the Sun, Moon, and the reſt, are Parts of God, but 


even the Earth itſelf, as. being a part of the World, 
muſt be alſo a Part of God. Now. we ſee, there are 
very great Regions of the Earth uninhabitable, and un- 
cultivated, part of them being burnt up by the Ap- 


proach of the Sun, n 


and Ice through his Diſtance 


As to its external Form or Figure, it ſcems, in 
the firſt Place, certain, that there is ſome 
of the World, becauſe the World is à kind of Seg- 
ment of the infinite Univerſe; but what that is, who 
is able to tell, unleſs he came thence ? 


and appear to be moved, perform their Motions 
through it; Denſe, foraſmuch as itſelf is able to 
ag der res {x7 Hurd 5, 3.250 
Again, ——_— i t ĩt may be ei 
quieſcent, if the Stars are moved it; or cir- 
cularly moved, if the Stars are carried round about 


with it. 
be round, 


Beſides, nothing hinders but that it may 
oval, or lenticular, eſpecially if it be moved. Again, 
nothing hinders but that it may be triangular, pyra- 
midal, ſquare, eee 

eſpecially if it be 3 
2 who, being by ſome Ar- 
guments, afſert the World ſo to have one determi- 
nate Figure, as that it can have no other, we can- 
not but wonder at their Stupidity. For moſt main- 
tain the World to be, as immortal and bleſſed, ſo al- 
ſo round, becauſe Plato denieth any Figure to be 
more beautiful than that. But, to me, that of the 
Cylinder, or the Square, or the Cone, or the Fy- 


3 ; 
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ramid, ſeem, by reaſon of the Variety, more beau- 
tiful, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the late Beginning of the Warld. 


8 for the ſecond Head. The World is not Eter- 
A dal. but began to be at ſome time. | 

For firſt, ſeeing that the Nature of the Whole and 
of the Parts is the fame; and we obſerve that the 
Parts of the World are obnoxious both to Generati- 
on and Corruption, it follows, That the whole 
World muſt be ſubject to Generation and Corrupti- 
on. That the Parts of the World are generated and 
corrupted, is demonſtrated even by the Senſe, and 
ſhall be proved hereafter. | 

Neither let any fay, that the Mutations which 
are made in the Parts of the World are not of the 
more principal Parts, as of the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, and the reft; but of the leſſer only which are 
but Particles, whereof the Principal conſiſt ; for he 
_— conceive, that if the principal Parts conſiſt 
of ſubject to Mutation, thoſe whole Parts them- 
ſelves are ſubject to Mutation; and though ordinarily 
there occur not Cauſes ſo powerful as to change them, 
nevertheleſs nothing hinders, but that ſuch may 
ſometimes occur; as even among the leſſer Parts, 
ſome continue ſaſe a great while, which, at laft, in 
mages of Time, find Cauſes of Mutation. 

ides, ſeeing that the moſt antient Hiſtories of 
all Things exceed not the Theban and Trojan Wars, 
what is the Reaſon of this, but becauſe the World is 
not old, ſo far is it from being eternal? For if eter- 
nal, why did not other Poets celebrate other things? 
How came the memorable Acts of ſo many emi- 
nent Perſons to periſh ? Why are the Records of e- 
ternal Fame no where extant ? | 
In like manner, ſeeing that we have all Arts new- 
ly invented, and their Inventors are not unknown, 
for, that daily many Arts are advanced and receive 
ncreaſe, is very manifeft,) how comes this to paſs, 
but becauſe the World had not its Beginning long 
ago? For the World could not be ſo long without 
Arts, which are. of ſo great Importance to Life. 

If you believe that in Times paſt there were ſuch 
Records and Arts as now, which periſhed by ſome 
great Conflagrations, Deluges, Earthquakes, being 
ſubverted, together with the Cities and Nations them- 
ſelves, do you not acknowledge it neceſſary, that 
there muſk be at ſome time to come a Deſtruction of 
Earth and Heaven, as it had happen'd, if in thoſe 
Caſes ſome greater Cauſes had lighted ? For we our- 
ſelves think ourſelves mortal, for no other Reaſon, 
but for that we perceive ourſelves to fall into the ſame 
Diſeaſes as they whom we ſee die. 

The World therefore had a Beginning ; nor was, 
& may appear by what we ſaid, of very great Anti- 
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quity. But whenſoever it begun, it-is moſt probable 
it begun in the Spring, becauſe then all things ſprout, 
flouriſh, and bring forth ; and the Newneſs of the 
World required a temperate Heat and Cold for the 
cheriſhing of its young Brood, before it ſhould paſs 
to either of the Extremes, 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Cauſe of the Warld. 


AS to the next Head, we muſt firſt acquit the 
divine Power from the Solicitude and Labour of 
framing the World, for it could not be a Cauſe bleſ- 
ſed and immortal that made it. 

With what Eyes could Plato look upon the Fa- 
brick of ſo great a Work, as to conceive the World 
made and built by God? What Deſigns, What 
Tools, What Beams, What Engines, What Mini- 
ſters, in ſo great a Task? How could Air, Fire, 
Water, Earth, obey and ſerve the Will of the Ar- 
chitect ? Whence ſprung thoſe five Forms, of which 
the reſt alſo are framed, lighting aptly to make up 
Mind and Senſes? It were too long to repeat all, 
which are rather in our Wiſh, than in our Power to 


find out. 


Again, this God, of whom he ſpeaks, either was 
not in the former Age, wherein Bodies were either 
immoveable, or moved without any Order ; or he 
then ſlept or wak'd; or did neither. The firſt can- 
not be admitted, for God is Eternal; nor the ſecond, 
for if he ſlept from Eternity he was dead, Death be- 
ing an eternal Sleep. But neither is God capable of 
Sleep, for the Immortality of God, and a thing near 
Death, are far aſunder. Now if he were awake, 
either ſomething was wanting to his Felicity, or he 
was perſectly happy. But the firſt would not allow 
him to be happy ; for he is not happy who wants 
any thing to make up his Felicity : The latter is 
abſurd, for *twere a vain Action for him who wants 
nothing, to trouble himſelf with making any 
thin 


the World with fair Figares and Luminaries, as one 
that dreſſeth and ſets out a Temple? If, to the End 
that he might better his Habitation, it ſeems then, 
that for an infinite time before, he lived in Darkneſs 
as in a Dungeon. Again, can we think, that after- 
wards he was delighted with the Variety where- 
with we ſee the Heaven and the Earth adorned ? 
What Delight can that be to God, which, were it 
ſuch, he could not & long have wanted it? 

But ſome will ſay, T hat theſe were ordained by 
God for the fake of Men. Do they mean of the 
Wiſe? Then this great Fabrick of Things was 
made for a very few Perſons. Or of the Fooliſh ? 
There was no Reaſon he ſhould do ſuch a Favour to 
the Wicked. Again, What hath he got by Gig 

0, 


g. 
To what End then, ſhould God defire to adorn 
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ſo, fince all Fools are even in that regard moſt mi- 
ſerable ; for what more miſerable than Folly ? Be- 
ſides, there being many Inconveniences in Life, 
which the Wiſe ſweeten by Compenſation of the 
Conveniences ; Fools can neither prevent the future, 
nor ſuſtain the preſent. 

Or, Did he make the World, and, in the World, 
Men, that he might be worſhipped by Men ? But 
vrhat doth the Worſhip of Men advantage God, 
who is happy and needeth nothing? Or, if he reſpect 
Man ſo much, as that he made the World for his 
ſake, that he would inſtruct him in Wiſdom, that 
he would make him Lord over all living Creatures, 
that he would love him as his Son ; Why did he 
make him mortal and frail? Why did he ſubject 
him, whom he loveth, to all Evils? Seeing rather a 
Man ought to be happy, as conjoined with, and next 
unto God, and immortal, as he himſelf is, whom 
he is made to worſhip and contemplate. | 

For theſe Reaſons vught we to ſay, that the World 
rather was made by Nature; or, as one of the natu- 
ral Philoſophers ſaid, by Chance. 

By Nature ; for ſuch is the Nature of the Atoms, 
running through the Immenſity of the Univerſe, 
that in great abundance running againſt one another, 
they can lay hold of, entangle, and engage one 
another; and variouſly commixing themſelves, firſt 
roll up a great kind of Chaos, in manner of a great 
Vortex, ( Clue or Bottom) and then after man 
Convolutions, Evolutions, and making ſeveral Es- 
forts, and as it were Attempts, trying all kinds of 
Motions and Conjunctions, they came at laſt into 
that Form which this World bears. 

By Chance ; for the Atoms concur, cohere, and 
are co-apted, not by _ Defign, but as Chance led 
them. Wherefore, as I ſaid, Chance is not ſuch a 
Cauſe, as directly, and of itſelf, tends to mingle the 
Atoms, and diſpoſe them to ſuch Effect; but the ve- 
ry Atoms themſelves are called Chance, inaſmuch as 
meeting, one another, without any Premeditation, 
they faſten'd on one another, and make up ſuch a 
Compound, as chanceth thence to reſult. 


CHEAP. IF. 
Of the Generation of the World. 


B UT to diſcuſs this Matter more narrowly, and 
to come to another Head; the World ſeemeth 
to have been elaborated and molded into this round 
Figure, by a certain kind of Reaſon, without Bellows, 
Anvil, or other Inſtruments. 

Firſt, Whereas the Atoms, by an inconſiderate 
and caſual Motion, were continually and ſwiftly 
carried on, when they began to run in multitudes in- 
to this immenſe Place, in which the World now is, 
and to faiten upon one another, they preſently be- 
came heaped into one rude and indigeſted Maſs, in 


which great things were mingled with | 
with os — hooked, 22 
elk hen, in this confaſed C 

Then, in this con roud, thoſe which 
the greateſt and moſt heavy began by 3 — 
down; and ſuch as were thin, round, ſmall, flippe- 
ry, theſe, in the Concurrence of the others, began to 
be extruded and carried upwards ; as in troubled 
Water, until it reſts and groweth clear, the 
Parts ſettle downwards, the watry are as it were 
thruſt upwards ; but after the anne Ahn Force which 
drove them upward, grew id, nor was there 
any other Stroke which might toſs them that way 
the Atoms themſelves, endeavouring to go FLA 
again, met with Obſtacles from others ; whereupon 
they flew about with greater Activity to the utmoſt 
Bounds ; as alſo did others, which were reverberated 
by them, and repreſſed by others that cloſely follow- 
ed them ; whence was made a mutual Implication, 
which did generate Heaven. 

But thoſe Atoms, which were of the fame Na- 
ture, (there being, as we ſaid, many Kinds of them) 
and carry'd round about in Heaps, whilſt they were 
thruſt upwards, made the Sun, and Moon, and other 
Stars. Theſe were chiefly called Signifying Atoms ; 
thoſe which they left, as not able to riſe ſo high, 
produced the Air. 

At length, of thoſe which ſettled down the Earth 
was generated; and ſeeing there yet remained much 
Matter in Earth, and that condenſed by the Beatings 
of the Winds and Gales from the Stars, that Figura- 
tion of it which conſiſted of leaft Particles, was 
ſqueezed forth and produced Moiſture. This being 
fluid, either run down into hollow Places, fit to re- 
ceive and contain it, or, ſtanding ſtill, made hollow 
Receptacles for itſelf. And after this manner were 
the principal Parts of the World generated. 

To fay ſomething of the leſs principal, the Parti- 
cles as it were of the former Part; there ſeems in that 
firſt Commiſtion to have been made the divers Seeds 
of generable and corruptible Things, of which Com- 
pounds of divers Natures were firſt framed, and af- 
terwards in a great degree . 


different Natures; and in that the Bulks of Stones 
did diverſly ſwell out to the very Superficies. Where- 
upon Mountains came to be made, and conſequently 
EW 

m. 

Soon after, about the Mountains and the Hills, 
and in the Valleys, and in the Fields, grew up 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, almoſt in the ſame manner as 
Feathers, Hair, Briſtles, about the Bodies and Mem- 
bers of Birds and Beaits, 


- 


But 


Part XIII. 
But as concerning Animals themſelves, it is likely 
that the Earth, retaining this new genital Seed, 
ht out of itſelf ſome little Bubbles, in the Like- 
neſs of little Wombs ; and theſe when they grew 
mature ( Nature ſo compelling) broke, and put forth 
oung little Creatures, Then the Earth itſelf did a- 
nd in a kind of Humour, like to Milk, with 

which Aliment living Creatures were nouriſhed. 

Which Creatures were fo framed, that they had 
all Parts neceſſary for Nutrition, and all other Uſes. 
For as when Nilus ſorſakes the Fields, and the Earth 
beginneth to grow dry through Heat of the Sun, the 
Husbandman turning up the Glebe finds ſeveral li- 
ving Creatures, Part begun, Part imperſect and 
maimed ; ſo that in the ſame Creature one Part li- 
yeth, the other is mere Earth. In like manner, a- 
mongſt thoſe. firſt Efforts of the Earth, beſides the 
living Creatures perfeAly formed, there were ſome 
uced wanting Hands, Feet, Mouth, and other 
ag without which, there is no way to take 
Nouriſhment, or to live long, or to propagate their 


Kind. 

What I ſay of other living Creatures, I hold alſo 
in Man, that ſome little Bubbles and Wombs ſtick- 
ing to the Roots of the Earth, and warmed by the 
Sun, firſt grew bigger, and by the Aſſiſtance of Na- 
ture afforded to Infants ſprung from it a connatural 
Moiſture, called Milk ; and that thoſe thus brought 
up, and ripen'd to Perfetion, propagated Man- 
kind. | 


Two things I add ; One, That it is by no means 
to be allowed, what ſome affirm, that at that time 
were produced Centaur s, Scylla's, Chimera's, and 
other Monſters, conſiſting of Parts of different Kinds. 
For how in a Centaur (for Example) could the 
Limbs of a Man and of a Horſe be joined together, 
when at the third Year'of his Age, at what time a 
Child is hardly weaned, a Horſe is in full Vigor ? 
And at what time a Horſe languiſheth with Age, a 
Man flouriſheth in the Prime of his Youth. 

The other, That in the Earth there were created 
new living Creatures, and more and greater than 
now, by more and more vigorous Seeds, and a- 
mongſt thoſe, Men too; ſo as that Race of Men was 


Bones and Nerves: And ſo at laſt the Earth, her 
Seeds being exhauſted, like a Woman too old to bear 
Children, left off to produce voluntarily ſuch living 
Creatures. Whence it comes to ras, that now 
Men are no where generated on this faſhion ; but 
both they, and other more great and perfect Animals, 


ſpring up only by way of Propagation. 
"CHAP. YT 
Of the Viciſſitudes in the World. 


HERE followeth a Queſtion, Whether the 
World be governed by itſelf, or by the Provi- 
dence of any Deity ? 


more hardy, as conſiſting of greater and more ſolid - 
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Firſt therefore, we ought not to think that the 
Motion of Heaven, or the Summer and Winter, 
Courſe of the Sun, or the Eclipſe of the Sun and 
Moon, or the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, or the 
like, happen, becauſe there is ſome Ruler over them, 
who diſpoſeth, and hath diſpoſed of them ; and with- 
al poſſeſſeth Beatitude and Immortality: for with 
Felicity agree not Buſineſs, Solicitude, Anger and 
Favour ; theſe happen through Imbecility, Fear, 
and want of external Help. 

Neither ought we (it being a troubleſome Employ- 
ment, and wholly averſe from a happy State) to 
think, that the Nature which poſſeſſeth Felicity is 
ſuch, as that (knowing and willing) it undergoes 
theſe Commotions or Perturbations of Mind ; but 
rather to obſerve, out of reſpect to it, all Venerati- 
on, and to uſe ſome kind of Addreſs to it, ſuggeſt- 
ing ſuch Thoughts, as out. of which ariſe no Opini- 
ons contrary to Veneration. 

We ſhould rather think, that, when the World 
was produced, there were made thoſe Circumplexi- 
ons of Atoins, involving themſelves about one ano- 
ther, that from thence the celeſtial Bodies being ſra- 
med, there was produced in them this Neceflity, 
whereby they are moved in ſuch a manner, and per- 
form ſuch Periods: and after the ſame manner all the 
reſt perform their Tasks, in order to the Courſe of 
things once begun. 

And why ſhould we not rather think thus? For 
whether the World itſelf is a God, as ſome conceive, 
What can be leſs quiet, than unceſſantly to roll a- 
bout the Axis with admirable Swiftneſs ? But unleſs 
it be quiet, nothing is happy. Or whether there be 
ſome God in the World, who rules, governs, con- 
ſerves the Courſes of the Stars, the Mutations of 
Seaſons, the Viciſſitude and Order of Things, who 
is preſent in all 4 and at N and, how 

t ſoever is the Variety, or rather Innumerability 
& all particular Things, is diſtracted by ſo many 
Cares, by taking Order that they be done this way, 
and no other: Indeed he is, as I before objected, in- 
volved in Buſineſſes troubleſome and laborious. 

Beſides, though it were but only ſuppoſed, that 
God doth not take care of things, Shall we not find, 
that all things happen no otherwiſe than as if there 
were no Providence? For ſome fall out well, but 
the moſt ill, and otherwiſe than they ought. To 
omit the reſt; if Jupiter himſelf did thunder, or 
guide the Thunder, he ought at leaſt to ſpare Tem- 
ples, though it were only not to give occaſion of 
doubting, whether it proceed from Fortune, or di- 
vine Counſel ; that is, all things, in a manner, hold- 
ing on their Courſe as it was at firſt begun. 

This alſo is of no little Weight, that they aſſert a 
fpecial Providence in reſpect of Men. For (not to 
repeat what I even now ſaid, That a happy and im- 
mortal Nature cannot be poſſeſs d with Anger or Fa- 
vour) put caſe, that God takes no Care of the 4 
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fairs of Men, How can they come to be otherwiſe 
than are? In them there is an equal, or rather 
greater Imbecility than in other Creatures, equal In- 
conveniences, equal Ills. Some of them making 
Vows are preſerved from Shipwreck ; How many 
have mane Vows, and yet periſh'd? Many pray for 
Children, and obtain them ; How many pray for 
Children in vain ? 

But to be brief; Why, if God takes care of the 
Affairs of Men, is it ill with the Good, well with 
the Bad? Truly it is an Argument with me, when 
I ſee Croſſes always happen to the Good, Poverty, 
Labours, Exile, Loſs of Friends; on the other 
fide, wicked Perſons to be happy, to increaſe in 
Power, to be honoured with Titles ; that Innocence 
is unſaſe, wicked Actions go unpuniſhed ; that Death 
exerciſes his Cruelty without obſerving Manners, 
without Order and Diſtinction of Years ; ſome ar- 
rive at old Age, others are ſnatch'd away in their 
Infancy, others in their full Strength ; others in the 
Flower of their Youth are immaturely cut off; in 
War, rather the beſt are vanquiſhed and periſh. 
But that which prevails moſt with me, is, that the 
moſt religious Perſons are afflicted with the greateſt 
Ills ; but to them, who either wholly negle& the 
Gods, or worſhip them not religiouſly, happen ei- 
ther the leaſt Misfortunes, or none at all. 

Moreover, I think it may not be ill argued thus: 
Either God would take away Ills and cannot, or he 
can and will not, or he neither will nor can, or he 
both will and can. If he would and cannot, he is 
impotent, and conſequently not God ; if he can and 
will not, envious, which is equally contrary to 
God's Nature ; if he neither will nor can, he is 
both envious and impotent, and confequently not 
God ; if he both will and can, which only agrees 
with God, Whence then are the Ills? Or, why 
doer he not take them away ? 


CHAP. VI. 
A Digreſſion, concerning Genii or Dæmons. 


I: is all one, whether God takes care of things by 
himſelf, as ſome will have it, or (as others hold) 
by Minifters, whom they generally call Genii or De- 
mons ; for things happen no otherwiſe, than as if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch Minifters ; and tho” it were 
granted, that there are ſome, yet can they not be 
ſuch as they _= them, that is, of a human Form, 
and having a Voice that can reach to us: To omit, 
fince for the moſt part they are faid to be ill and vi- 
cious, they cannot be happy and long-liv'd, ſince 
both much Blindneſs and a Proneneſs to Deſtruction 
perpetually attends Wickedneſs. 

How much were it to be wiſhed, that there were 
ſome who might take care of us, and ſupply what is 
wanting to our Prudence, and to our Strength? Ef- 


tempts, that they might not confide 
Arms, Horſes, Ships, but alſo in the A 
the Gods themſelves ? 
Add indeed, ſome are faid to appear ſometi 
ſome Perſons ; and why may it not be, — 
who affirm Demons to have appeared to them, ej. 
ther lye and feign, or are melancholy, and ſuch, 
that their diſtemper d Body either 
or diverts their Imagination to extraordinary Con- 
deits. It is well known, that nothing is more apt to 


that, ＋ bene the 


Dreams 1 oy _ made in Sleep, from which we 
ve, the imaginative Fa $ on a 
ariety of Affections — RR L — it is 
wonder, if, where the Faculty is unſound, they ſeem 
to ſee Dæmons, or other things, of which they have 
had any foretaken Conceit. 

Moreover, they uſe to alledge Divination as an 
Argument to prove both Providence and the Exi- 
ſtence of the Demons; but I am aſhamed at Human 
Imbecility, when it fetcheth Divinations even out 
of Dreams, as if God walking from Bed to Bed did 
admonifh ſupine Perſons, by indirect Viſions, what 
ſhall come to paſs ; and out of all kinds of Portents 
and Prodigies ; as if Chance were not a ſufficient 
Agent for theſe Effects; but we muſt mix God, not 
only with the Sun and the Moon, and ſeveral other 
1 but alſo with all Braſs and Stone. 

But to inſtance in Oracles only: Many wa 
may it be evinced, that they * — 4 
Prieſts, as may particularly be diſcover d; ſor that 
the Verſes which proceed from them are bad, being, 
for the moſt part maimed in the Beginning, imper- 
feR in the Middle, lame in the Cloſe ; which could 
not be, if they came from Divine Inſpiration, fince 
from God nothing can proceed but what is well and 
decent. 

And I remember, that, when in my younger 
Days I lived at Samus, that Ou was w_ _ 
up, by which (as rted) Polycrates, King 
that Ifland, Leduc Ae the Pythian and Dalian 
Games, ſent at the ſame time to Delus, demanding 
of Apollo, Whether he ſhould offer Sacrifice at the 
appointed time? Pythius anſwered, Theſe to thee are 
the Pythian and the Delian ; whereby, ſaid they, it 
Was fignify'd, that thoſe ſhould be his laſt, for ſoon 
after he happened to be ſlain. But how could it be 
fignify'd by that Anſwer, That theſe Sacrifices 
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ſhould be the laſt rather than the middle ? But that 
the vulgar ſort of Men are moſt commonly led by 
Hearſay, and are greedy of ſtrange Stories. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the End, or Corruption of the IVarld. 


TRAC the World ſhall periſh, and have an 
End, is conſequent, foraſmuch as it was gene- 
rated, and had Beginning; for it is neceſſary, that 
all compounded Things be alſo diſſipated and re- 
ſolved into thoſe things of which they are compound- 
ed; ſome by ſome Cauſes, others by others; but {till 
all from ſome Cauſe, and at ſome time or other. 
Whence it is the more to be admired, that there 
ſhould be ſome, who, not only broaching the Opi- 
nion, that the World was generated, but even in a 


be ever. For as I argued before, What Coagmen- 
tation can there be indiſſoluble? Or, What is there 
that hath a Beginning, but no End ? 
Certainly, the World ſeems like an Animal, or 
Plant, as generated ſo ſubject to Corruption, as well 
becauſe, no otherwiſe than they, it conſiſts of A- 
toms, which, by Reaſon of the inteſtine Motion, 
wherewith they are inceſſantly moved, at length 
muſt cauſe a Diſſolution; as alſo becauſe there may 
happen both to them and the World, ſome extrinſe- 
cal Cauſe, which may put them to DeſtruQtion : 
Eſpecially it being known that every thing is pro- 
duced but one way, but may be deſtroyed by niany; 
as alſo, becauſe, there are three Ages in them, Youth, 
Middie State, and Old Age; ſo the World firſt be- 
gan to grow up; (as alſo aſter the Time of its Ge- 
neration, there came extrinſecally from the Univerſe, 
Atoms which inſinuated into the Pores, as it were, 
of the World ; and which, Heaven, the Stars, 
the Air, the Sea, the Earth, and other T hings were 
augmented, the congruous Atoms accommodating 
themſelves to thoſe that were congruous to them ;) 
then, becauſe there ought to have been ſome End of 
growing, it reſted in a kind of perfect State; and 
at laſt began ſo to decay, as plainly ſhews, that it 
declines towards its laſt Age. 

This is firſt proved, becauſe, as we ſee, in Pro- 
greſs of Time, Towers fall, Stones moulder, Tem- 
ples and Images decay, whereby at laſt they come to 
be diſſolved : So we may perceive the Parts of the 
World ſenſibly to moulder, and wear away ; a great 
Part of the Earth goes away into Air, (not to ſay 
any thing of thoſe greater Concuſſions, which makes 
us fear ſometimes, leſt the whole ſhould fall, and 
ſinking from under our Feet, ſink, as it were, into 
an Abyſs) the Water alſo is partly exhaled into Air, 
partly ſo diſtributed through the Earth, that it will 
not at all flow back again : The Air is continually 
changed, many Things going forth into it, and ma- 


manner made by Hands, thence define, that it ſhall - 
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ny produced again out of it. Laſtly, the Fire, (not 
only ours, but the ſtarry Fire alſo, as that which 
is in the Sun) ſenſibly decays by the Emanation, and 
caſting forth of Light. Wherefore, neither is there 
any Reaſon to think, that theſe Bodies of the World 
will continue ever. . 

Again, becauſe we fee there is a continual Fight 
amongſt the Bodies of the World themſelves, thro” 
which ſometimes happen Conflagrations, ſometimes 
Deluges, as it were, with equal Strength : But, as 
in Wreſtling, ſo is it neceſſary, that in the World 
one of the Contraries prevail at laſt, and deſtroy all 


Things. If any ſhall demand, which of the two is 


the more likely to prevail, it may be anſwer'd, The 
Fire, as being the more active, and receiving parti- 
cular Recruits from the Sun and Heaven; ſo as, at 
laſt, it will come to get the upper hand, and the 
World thereupon, periſh by Conflagration. 

Laſtly, becauſe there is nothing indiſſolvable, but 
either as it is ſolid, as an Atom; or intactile, as Va- 
cuum; or hath nothing beyond it, whence either a 
dillolving Cauſe may come, or whither itſelf may 
go forth, as the Univerſe. But the World neither 
is ſolid, by Reaſon of Vacuum intermix'd ; nor in- 
tactile, by Reaſon of corporeal Nature ; nor hath 
nothing without it, by Reaſon of its Extremity ; 
Whence it follows, that a Deſtruction may happen 
extrinſecally, by Bodies incurring to it, and breaking 
it, but, both extrinſecally and intrinſecally, it is ca- 
pable of being diſſolved. 

This I add, becauſe the World may periſh, not 
only by Conflagration, or, if you will, by Inunda- 
tion alſo, but by many other Ways ; amongſt which 
the chief is, that, as a living Creature (to which I 
already compar'd it) the Frame of the Soul being un- 
ty'd, is diflolved into ſeveral Parts, and theſe at 
length are quite diſſolved alfo, either by being diſſi- 
pated, and turning into the Air, and the moſt mi- 
nute Duſt, or ſerving again for the Production of 
ſome other living Creatures : So the Walls, as it 
were, of the World decaying and falling, the ſeve- 
ral Pieces of it are diſſolved, and go at length into 
Atoms; which having gotten into the free Space of 
Vacuum, ruſh downwards in a Tumult, and recom- 
mence their firſt Motions ; or run forward, far and 
long ; or foon fall upon other Worlds ; or meeting 
with other Atoms, join With them to the Produ- 
ction of new Worlds. 

And though indeed, as a living Creature may be 
ſooner or later diſſolved by Departute of the Soul, 
ſo may either of theſe happen to the World: Vet it 
is more probable, tliat it will ſo come to paſs, as that 
in a Moment of Time, nothing thereof ſhall re- 
main except Atoms, and a deſolate Space; ſor which 
way ſoever the Gate of Death, as it were, ſhall be 
firſt opened, thither will all the Crowd of Matter 
throng to get out. | 
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That the World, as I faid, is declining towards 
its laſt Age is probable ; for that the teeming Earth, 
as I lately touched, ſcarce bringeth forth even little 
Animals, when as formerly ſhe produced large; and 


that ſhe, not without extream Labour, brings forth 
Corn and Fruits, whereas at firſt ſhe brought them 
forth of her own accord, in great Plenty. Whence 
it comes, that there are frequent Complaints, prai- 
fing the former Ages, and accuſing the. preſent ; 
for that they perceive not that it is. the Courſe of 
Things that all Things ſhould decay by little and 
little, and, weary'd with wat ſpace of Age, tend 
as it were to Deſtruction. I wiſh Reaſon, rather 
than the Thing itſ-If did perſuade, that within a 
ſhort time, we ſhall ſee all things ſhatter'd in pieces. 


CHAP; YBL 
Of Infinite Worlds. 


Mg as to demand, Whether there are, 
beſides this, not only other Worlds, but many, 
even infinite: This ſeems to be the Anſwer, That 
there are infinite Worlds. For * the Atems being in- 
finite, as we formerly ſhewed, are carried through in- 
finite Spaces; and that ſeveral Ways in far Diſtances 

am this World, and there meeting one ancther in 
Multitudes, may join to the Produttion of infinite 
Werlds. Since the At:ms, being of this Nature, that 
a World may be made up, and conſiſi of them, cannot, 
by Reaſon of their Infinity, be conſumed er exhauſted by 
one, nor any determinate Number of Worlds ; whether 
theſe Worlds be ſuppoſed framed after one Faſhion, or 
after divers. It is not impoſfible therefore, but that 
there may be infinite Worlds *. 

And indeed it is as abſurd for a ſingle World to be 
made in an infinite Univerſe, as for one Ear of Corn 
to ſprout up in the vaſt Field, ſowed with many 
Grains ; for as in the Field there are many Cauſes, 
to wit, many Seeds apt to =» up, and Places to 
produce them; ſo in the Univerſe, befides Places, 
there are Cauſes, not many, but infinite, namel 
Atoms, as capable of joining as thoſe of which this 
World was made up. | 

© Beſides, we ſee not any generable thing, ſo one, 
as that it hath not many like itſelf, in the ſame kind, 
(for ſo Men, ſo Birds, ſo Beaſts, ſo Fiſhes, are 
multiplied each under their particular Species. 
Wherefore, ſceing that not only the Sun, the Moon, 
the Earth, the Sea, and the reſt of the Parts of the 
World were generated; but even the whole World 
itſe'f, which conſiſts of them; we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that not only the Parts, but the World itſelf, 
are not ſingle, but many, as to Number, and (for 
the Reaſons alledged) infinite. 

Now there being nothing to hinder, but that ſome 
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Worlds may be like this of ours, others unlike it: 
ſor there may be equal, there may be greater tha 
may be lefler ; there may be, that have the ſame 
Parts, diſpoſed in the ſame Order ; there may be 
that have different Parts, or diſpoſed in a different 
Order ; there may be, that have the ſame F igure; 
there may be, that have a different, (for though 
Atoms cannot have an infinite Variety of F igur 
having a determinate Space in their Superficies — 
may they be of more Figures than we can * 
ber, as round, oval, pyramidal, c. altho', 1 ſay 
there be no Repugnance in this, yet all theſe Diver. 
ſities are only certain kinds of Conditions, which 
vary the common Quality and Nature of the World 
But it ſeems, that each of the other Worlds, a; 
this of ours, and every Compound which is made in 
that vaſt Vacuity, and hath any Reſemblance with 


thoſe things which fall under our Obſervation, is 


generated apart, and after a faſhion peculiar to it- 
elf, Ly certain Convolutions, and Intextures of Atoms 
proper to it; and this, whether it be generated in the 
Iutermundia, (fo we term the Interval, included be- 
twixt two or more Worlds, not far diftant from cne 
another) or in a multivacuous Place, (that is, in which, 
though there be great and little Bodies, yet Vacui- 
ties take up the greater Share of it) or laſtly, in a 
great unmixt and pure Vacuum, though not as ſome 
(who aſſert ſuch a Vacuum) deſcribe it. 

For we are to underſtand, contrary to them, that 


© there floweth together, if not from infinite, at leaſt 


from one, or more Worlds, or Intermundia, ſome 


Seeds, that is, a congruous Heap of Atoms, or little 
Bodies, which are by degrees mutually adjoined here 
and there, and variouſly formed, and change Place 
diverſy, according as it happens, and withal receive 


from without ſome irriguous, as it were, Accretions ; 


until a Bulk, conſiſting of the whole Aſſembly of all 


theſe, be made up, and gain a Conſiſtency, as much as 
the Principles, of which it was made, can well bear. 
For it is not ſufficient, for the Generation of a 
Wirld, that. a great Heap of Atoms be thrown toge- 
ther in a Vacuum, and by the Acceſſion of others, 


grow bigger, till it roll into another Vacuum, in the 


fame manner, as a Heay of Snow, being tumbled upon 


Snow, gathers till more, and grows bigger, as was 
the Opinion of a certain Philoſopher, holding the Ne- 
ceſſity of fuch a Method : Since this is repugnant to our 
daily Experience. For a Heap, whoſe innermoſt 
Kernel, as it were, is ſolid, and its outermoſt Shell 
ſolid alto, can neither be rolled up and down, nor 
increaſed, if the Part intercepted betwixt the Ker- 
nel and the Sheil be fluid, as in the World it is. 
Finally, That the other Worlds alſo are, becauſe 
generated, ſubject to Corruption, is too maniſeſt to 
be mentioned; that ſome may be diſſolved ſooner, 
others later ; ſome by ſome Cauſes, others by others, 
5 
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ia thing neceſſarily conſequent to the peculiar Di- 
verſity of every one. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of inferior Terreſtrial Things. 


B that (omitting the reſt) we may ſpeak more 
particularly of this our World, ſince all things in 
it are either contained within the Compaſs of the 
Earth, or exceed not the Height of the Ground, or 
are placed on high, that is, raiſed above the Earth's 
Superficies, and therefore may generically be divided 
into the low or terreſtrial ſort of Things, and thoſe 
which are ſublime, celeſtial, or ærial: Let us 
then ſo order our Diſcourſe, as to ſpeak firſt of the 
former; in regard, that as they are nearer, and more 
familiar to us, ſo we may thence aſcend by orderly 
Degrees to diſcourſe and define what we ſhould moſt 
rationally conjecture of the latter, which are more re- 
mote from us, and leſs viſible to us. 

In the firſt place, we are to take a general View 


of the Body of the Earth, next of the Water, a. 


conſiderable part of this Maſs, and mingled diverſly 
with the Earth, partly in its Superficies, partly in 
its very Bowels; aſterwards of theſe leſſer Bodies, 
with which we ſee that whole Maſs repleniſhed, 
whether inanimate, as Minerals, Stones, and Plants ; 
or animate, uſually called Animals. 


CHAT. 
Of the Earth fituate in the Middle of the Warld. 


IRST then, as to the Earth, we have already 

ſaid, how it was framed together with the other 
parts of the World; for it had been to no purpoſe to 
form it firſt, beyond the utmoſt Surface of the 
World, and then convey it into the World already 
framed, ſince it was ſufficient for that Effect, that 
there were ſuch Seeds found in the univerſal Maſs, of 
which it, with the other parts of the World, might 
be generated ; in the ſame manner as it would be un- 
neceſſary that living Creatures ſhould firſt be ſepara- 
ted from, and carried beyond this Infinity of things, 
and be formed there, that, being now perfected, they 
might be brought thence into this our Region. Nor 
was it needful, that they ſhould firſt be exactly 
wrought in Heaven, and thence tranſmitted to our 
Earth; ſeeing no Man can ſhew, why there muſt 
needs be found ſuch Seeds there, of which Animals, 
Plants, and other viſible Compounds are made up, 
and could as well be found here; or, whence Hea- 
ven hath this Privi of having ſufficient Conve- 
niencies for their ion and Nutrition, more 
than our Earth. 
It is already faid, That the Earth, when the Hea- 
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ven, and other higher Bodies, did fly, as it were, 
upwards, ſettled into the Middle of the World, and 
there reſted as in the loweſt Place. We add now, 
That as it is the middle Part of the World, towards 
which all heavy things falls; it follows not, that 
there is alſo a middle Part of it, called the Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate are directed 
in a ſtrait Line; for all heavy things fall in parallel 
Motions, without any Endeavour to meet in any 
Angle; there being, as in the Univerſe, fo alſo in 
our World, one Region above, from which all hea- 
vy things come, and only one below, towards which 
they tend. 

V hence, as they are nor to be approved of, who 
ſay, there are Antipodes, or Men fo fituated in a 
ſtrange Region of the Earth, that they walk with 
their Feet diametrically oppoſite to ours, in like man- 
ner as we fee the Images of Men, or other things, 
either ſtand or go with their Heads downwards under 
the Water ; for theſe Philoſophers endeavour to 
maintain, contrary to the Laws of Nature and of 
heavy Things, that Men, and other terreſtrial Bo- 
dies placed there; tend upwards, or towards the 
Earth; and that it is equally impoſſible they ſhould 
fall down from the Earth to the inferior Places of 
the Sky; as that Bodies amongſt us here ſhould un- 
impell'd mount up to Heaven. However, upon ano- 
ther Account they ſpeak conſequently to their Hy- 
potheſis, that it is Day with the Antipodes when it 
it is Night with us, and Night with them when it is 
our Day. 

The Earth then is framed indeed after a circular 
Figure, but yet as a Diſh or a Drum is, not like a 
Sphere or Bowl ; for this Surface of it which we in- 
habit, and which indeed is only habitable, is flat or 
plain, and not globous, and ſuch as all heavy things 
are carried to it in a ſtrait Line, or perpendicularly, 
as was formerly declared. 

This being ſo, here ariſeth a great Difficulty, 
How can it then be, that it ſhould ſtand ſteady, and 
not fall downwards into that Region, into which 
the Antipodes would ſlide ? But, the Reaſon why the 
Earth falls nat, is, becauſe it reſts upon the Air, as 
ally d to it in Nature; nor doth it any more burthen, 
the Air than Animals, which are of like Nature with 
the Earth, burthen the Earth. 

Nor is it hard to conceive, that in the Air beneath 
there is a Power to ſuſtain the Earth, becauſe the 
Air and the Earth, by the general Contexture of the 
World, are things not of different Extraction, but 
ally'd to one another by a certain Affinity. Whence, 
as being Parts of the fame Whole, ' one cannot be 
burthenſome to the other, but are held by a mutual 
Embrace, as if they had no Gravity at all ; eſpecial- 
ly fince this Earth, however in this upper Part of it 
more compacted and heavy, may, deſcending lower, 
be, by degrees, leſs ſolid, and fo leſs weighty ; till 
at length, in its loweſt Part of all, it apprroach 
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very near the Nature of the Air which ſupports 
it. 

And for this Reaſon I ſaid, that the Earth was not 
made in ſome Place out of the World, and thence 
brought into it, becauſe then it would have preſſed 
the Air with its Weight, as our Bodies are ſenſible 
of the leaſt Weight, if impoſed from without; 
whereas, neither the Head, nor other Parts are hea- 
vy to one another, by Reaſon that they are agreeable 
to one another in Nature, and knit to one another 
by the common Law of the ſame Whole, 

And that it ſeem not incredible, a thing fo tenui- 
ous as is Air ſhou'd be able to uphold fo groſs a Bulk; 
do but conſider how ſubtle a thing the Soul or Animal 
E-urit is, and yet how groſs and weighty a Bulk of 
tlie Bedy it upholds and governs ; and that only by 
this 4.vins, becauſe It is a thing joined to it, and apt- 
Ivy ted to it, as the Air is to the Earch, 

„t we muſt not therefore conceive the Earth to 
be rannte, much leſs a Goddeſs ; for we have for- 
me v ed the contrary : I he Earth indeed many 
tim is forth ſeveral living Creatures, yet not as 
beit.g ielf Animate; but becauſe, containing vari- 
dus Atonis end divers Sceds of Things, ſhe produces 
many Things many Ways; of which, Animate 
Beings are termed, S ume there are, who call the 
Earth, Tic Great Meter of the Gods, and Bere- 
cyntbia, | vat to the Earth theſe Names be attri- 
buted, if it be lawful to make uſe of divine things 
thereby to ſignify natural things, may perhaps ſeem 
tolerable ; but to believe, that there is a Divinity In 
the Earth, is no way allowable. 


SHA. U. 
Of Earthquakes, and the Flames of Etna. 


T ſeems wonderful, how it come to paſs, that the 
Earth is ſometimes ſhaken, and trembles ; but 
this is an Effect which may happen from divers 
Cauſes : Suppoling that the Earth, as I ſee no Reaſon 
to doubt, is in all Parts alike, and that below as well 
as above, it hath Caverns, Breaches, and Rivers, 
rolling great Billows, vaſt Stones, &c. 

For the Water my move the Earth, if it hath 
waſh'd or worn ſome Parts, which being made hol- 
low, it can no longer be held up, as it was whilſt 
they were entire; or if ſome Wind drive upon 
Channels and Lakes, or ſtanding Waters within the 
Earth, and the [Blow] Impulſion, either ſhake the 
Earth from thence, or the Agitation of the Wind 
increaſing with its own Motion, and ſtirring up it- 
ſeif, be carried from the Bottom to the Top ; as a 
Veſſel cannot ſtand ſtedfaſt, until the Water which 
hath been troubled in it give over moving. 

Likewiſe the Earth may receive a Shock, by ſome 
Part thereof ſuddenly falling down, and thereby be 
moved]; ſeeing that ſome of its Parts are upheld, as 
it were, with Columns and Pillars, which decaying 
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and ſinking eight that is laid on the a 
For we ſee whole Houſes ſhake, by rr 
jumbling, and Succuſſion of Carts and Chariots, 


Alſo the very Wind itſelf may move t 
either if the Earth (its interior 2 Pn : 
full of Crannies and Chinks) be ſhaken by ſome 
Wind variouſly diſpers'd, and falling into thoſe hol. 
low Caverns, and fo tremble in ſuch manner as our 
Limbs, by Infinuation of Cold, tremble and are 
moved, whether we will or no; or, if the Wing 
ny in at the Top, and driving downwards, the 
-arth is driven upwards by the Air under it, which 
is ſomewhat groſs and watery, (for it ſuſtains the 
Earth) and ſhaken as it were from beneath, up 
which happens to all things; not only to thoſe which 
are forced againſt any thing, hard or firm; or ſo 
{tretched or bent, that being preſt upon it, recoil - 
but alſo againſt a fluid thing, if it be able to ſtrike it 
back, as when Wood is plung'd into Water. 

1 he Force of this Wind, if we conceive it turn's 
into Fire, and reſembling Thunder, may be carried 
on with a great Deſtruction of all Things that 
poſe its Paſlage. For as Lightning, engender'd in a 
Cloud, breaks thorow it, and ſhakes the Air with 
wonderful Violence ; in like manner, may the Fire, 
generated within the Caverns of the Earth of a coa- 
cervate and exagitated Wind, break thorow it, and 
make it tremble. 

Now as there appears not any Cauſe more likely 
than that which is taken from the Wind, and chief- 
ly in this laſt manner ; either by diſtributing itſelf in- 
to many ſeveral Cavities of the Earth ; it cauſeth 
a trembling only, and (as if there were a Tranſpira- 
tion through the looſer Earth) the Earth is no: ſo 
broken thorow as that there is a Breach made, or 
ſomething overthrown, or turn'd awry ; or elſe by 
its being heaped up together in greater Caverns, there 
may follow ſuch a Succuſſion and Impulſion, as may 
heave up, and cleave aſunder the Earth, and make 
Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities, as in di- 
vers Places it hath often happened. 

What I ſay concerning the Force of the Wind, 
which being turned into Fire, breaks thorow, and 
ſhakes the Earth, may ſerve to make us underſtand, 
that the Eruptions of Fire which often happen in the 


ſame Places, as at Arna, proceed from the ſame 


Cauſe. . 


For this Mountain is all hollow within, and fo 
underpropped with Vaults of Flint, that the Wind 
ſhut up in them, groweth hot, and being enkindled, 
forceth its Way through the Breaches which it finds 
above, and eats into the Sides of theſe Caverns; 
whence (together with Flame and Smoke) it caſts up 
Sparkles and Pumices. 

And the better to bring this to paſs, the Sea lies at 
the Foot of the Mountain, which rolling its Waves 
to and from the Shore, unto which the Caverns of the 
Hill extend, thruſts in, and drives forward the Air, 

whereby 
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whereby the Fire is augmented and cheriſh'd, as with 
the blowing of Bellows. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the overflowing of 
Nilus. 


S for thoſe Waters which are on the Earth, (for 
A of thoſe which are generated on high, and 
thence fall down in Rain, we ſhall ſpeak more op- 
portunely hereaſter ;) Firſt, there is a vaſt Body of 
them, which we call the Sea: For beſides thoſe In- 
land Seas which waſh our Shores, there is alſo an ex- 
tern Sea, or Ocean, which flowing about all the ha- 
bitable Earth, is believed by ſome to be ſo immediate- 
ly placed under the Arch of Heaven, that the Sun 
and other Stars riſe from it, and ſet in it, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew elſew here. 

And indeed, the Vaſtneſs of the Sea being ſuch, 
it may be eſteemed not the moſt inconſiderable Rea- 
ſon, why the Sea ſeems not to be increaſed by the 
flowing of ſo many Rivers into it; for all the Rivers 
are hardly like a Drop, compared to ſo immenſe a 
Body. And withal, the Sun, who with his Beams 
ſo ſoon dries wet Garments; although he ſuck not 
up much Moiſture from every Place, yet from fo 
large a Compaſs cannot but take away a great deal. 
Not to mention how much the Winds, which in 
one Night many times dry up the Ways, and hard- 
en the Dirt, may in ſweeping along the Sea, con- 
ſume of it. 

But, the chiefeſt Reaſon ſeems to be this. The 
Earth being a rare Body, and eaſily penetrated, and 
withal, waſhed on all Sides by the Sea, the Waters, 
as well as they are poured from the Earth into the 
Sea, ſo muſt they alſo ſoak down from the Sea into 
the Earth, that they may riſe up in Springs and flow 


=_ 

Neither need it trouble us, that the Water of the 
Sea is falt, and the Waters of Springs and Rivers 
freſh; becauſe the Water, paſſing out of the Sea in- 
to the Earth, is ſtrained in ſuch manner, that it puts 
off the little Bodies of Salt, and returns quite fſtripp'd 
of them, For the Body of the Sea being commix'd 
of Salt and of Water ; foraſmuch as the Seeds of Salt 
are more hooked, and thoſe of Water more ſmooth, 
therefore theſe glide eaſily away, whilſt the others 
cannot but be entangled, and are all along leſt be- 
bind. | 

Hence appeareth the Cauſe (which ſeemeth the 
principal) of the perpetual lowing of Springs: Where 
they riſe up, there may indeed be ſome great Quan- 
tity of Water gathered together, which may ſerve 
for Supply: But upon another Account, they may 
be ſupplied, foraſmuch as there is ſomething conti- 
nually flowing from beneath into them. And tho 
theſe ſubterraneous Rivulets (as it were,) might be 
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made up of the ſeveral Seeds, which are diſperſed 
thro” the Earth, yet muſt theſe Seeds be ſupplied by 
the Sea, which ſoaks into the Earth. * , 

Whence it comes to paſs, as was ſaid, that thoſe 
Rivulets, diſperſing themſelves into lefler Streams, 
and running down into lower hollow Receptacles, 
and meeting there, at laſt join together in great Chan- 
nels, and make large Rivers, which continually re- 
new and ſupply the immenſe Sea. 

But ſince there is not any River more wonderful 
than Nilus, for that every Summer it overfloweth 
and watereth Egypt, we muſt not therefore omit to 
ſay, that this may happen by reaſon of the Eteſſan 
Winds which at that Seaſon blowing towards Egypt, 
raiſe up the Sea to the Mouths of N'{us, and drive 
up Sands thither, ſo as Ni/us cannot but ſtop and 
ſwell, and riſing above its Channel, overflow the 
Plain which lies beneath. 

Perhaps alſo it happens, for that the Eteſan Winds 
blowing from the North carry the Clouds into the 
South beyond Egypt, which, meeting at ſome very 
high Mountains, are there crouded together, and 
ſqueeze forth Rain, by which Nilus is increaſed. 

It may happen alſo, that the exceeding high 
Mountains of &thicpia, may be cover'd with Snow, 
which being diſlolved by the Sun's exceſhve Heat, 
fills the Channel of N/us. 


NA. N. 
Of the Properties of ſome Waters, and Ice. 


BUI. that we may ſelect beſides ſome Properties 
of Water, which ſeem wonderful to the Vulgar, 
I omit, at preſent, that Property which is of kin to 
thoſe we laſt mentioned; That although the Water 
ſo eaſily diſſolves Salt, and admits to be imbued by it; 
yet there are ſome ſweet Fountains which ſpring out 
of the midſt of the Sea. For this plainly happens 


hence, That the Water burſting forth from the Bot- 


tom of the Sea, riſeth up with ſo great Vehemency, 
that it drives away on all Sides the Sea-water, 
and neither ſuffers it nor its Salt to be mingled with 
it. e 


Wonderſul is that Fountain in Epirus, over which 
Flax or a Taper is no ſooner put, but it is preſently 
ſet on Fire and flames. It ſeems, that from the 
Earth which is beneath it, ſo many Seeds of Heat 
are breathed forth, as that, though they are not able 
to heat the Water in their Paſlage through it, yet 
as ſoon as ever they get out of it into the open Air, 
running into the Flax and Tapers, they aſſociate 
themſelves with the fiery Seeds wherewith ſuch 
things abound, and break forth into Flame ; in the 
ſame manner, as when . putting Flame to a Candle 
newly extinguilh'd, you may ſee it light before the 
Flame touches it. 


But 
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But what ſhall we ſay of that Fountain which is 
reported to be at the Temple of Jupiter Hammon, 
cold in the Day-time, and hot in the Night? Cer- 
tainly the Earth about this Fountain, tho! it be looſer 
than other Earth, yet being compreſs'd by the cold 
of Night, it ſtrikes out, or ſqueezeth forth, and 
tranſmits into the Water many of Fire which 
it contains, whereby the Water groweth hot ; but 
being looſened by the Heat of Day, it ſucks back a- 
gain, as it were the fame Seeds, whereby the Wa- 
ter becometh cold. 

It may likewiſe come to paſs, that the Water 
which is made hot through the fame Seeds, which 
are repreſſed in the Night-time, by reaſon of the 
cold Air, may become cold in the Day-time, the 
Beams of the Sun paſſing fo through the Water, that 
they afford to thoſe Seeds a free Vent into the Air. 
juſt as Ice is di lolved by the ſame piercing and rari- 
fying Beams; and though the Effects are contrary, 
yet may they proceed from the ſame Cauſe, as the 
melting of Wax, and hardening of Clay. 

Tis from the ſame Cauſe, that Water in Wells is 
hot in the Winter, cold in the Summer. Forin 
Summer, the Earth is rariſy'd by Heat, and exha- 
leth the Seeds of Heat which are in her ; by which 
means the Water, which is kept cloſe within her, 
becomes colder. But in Winter the Earth is com- 
preſs'd and condens'd with Cold; whence, if ſhe 
hath any Heat, ſhe ſqueezeth it forth into the 
Wells. 

Theſe put me in mind to ſpeak of Ice, by which 
the Water, forgetting, as it were, its natural Fluidi- 
ty, grows ſolid and hard. Here we muſt conceive, 
that thoſe Bodies only are capable of being made ſo- 
lid, which are made up of Parts of little Bodies, that 
have plain Surfaces ; becauſe, by Excluſion of Vacui- 
ty, the Parts cohere beſt with one another; whereas 
it thoſe little Bodies be round, or joined to round, or 
intermingled with plain, there is a Vacuum contain- 
ed round avout them, into which the round may 
roll, and the plain bend ; whence followeth Softneſs, 
and (unleſs there be ſome Hooks that ſtay it,) Fluxi- 
bility. 

Ice therefore is made, either when the round lit- 
le Bodies, which cauſe Heat, are thruſt out of the 
Water, and the plain which are in the ſame Water 
(part whereof are acute-angled, part obtuſe-angled) 
are thruſt up cloſe together : Or, when thoſe little 
Bodies are brought thither from without, (and that 
for the moſt part from the Air, when it is made 
cold by them,) which being cloſely preſſed, and 
thruſting out all the round that they meet, bring So- 
lidity into the Water. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of Things Terreſtrial Inanimate, 


O R Method leading us to ſpeak of thoſe things 
which are generated of Earth and Water: 


in the firſt place manifeſt, that thoſe things are ** 
Animate or Inanimate. Animate things are those 
which have Senſe, and are vulgarly called Animals; 
Inanimate things are thoſe which want Senſe 
whence, under this Name are comprehended al 
thoſe, to which the Name of Animal is not ap- 
plied, 

Of this ſort are, firſt, certain moiſt things which 
are grown conſiſtent, as we ſee Salt, Sulphur, and 
ill- ſcented Bitumen generated in the Earth. Now 
theſe are the chief Cauſe, not only of ſubterraneous 
Heat, and ignivomous Eruptions, as that of tna, 
already ſpoken of; but alſo of peſtiferous Exhalati- 
ons, which, being carried on high, cauſe avernous 
Lakes and Diſeaſes. Wherefore we will ſpeak more 
amply of theſe when we treat of Meteors, Con- 
cerning Amber, which attracteth Straws, we ſhall 
ſay ſomething hereafter. 

Of this ſort alſo are Metals, which were firſt 
found out upon occaſion of ſome Woods being burnt 
by Lightning, or ſome other Fire, which being 
quite burnt up, the Metals were melted and ſtuck to 
the Roots, and thereupon dazzled the Eye with their 
Splendour, and were obſerved to retain the fame Fi- 
gure with the things in which they flowed. Whence 
Men conjectured, 'T hat the fame Metals, being 
melted by the Force of Fire, might be formed into 
any Figure, even, acute, or pointed ; and by rea- 
ſon of the Solidity they had acquired, might be 
made fit to malleate, or to ſtrike, or for other 
Ules. | | 
Moreover, not only Lead, but alſo Gold and Sil- 
ver lay neglected, as being found leſs commodious 
for thoſe Uſes, and Braſs only was in eſteem, of 
which were made Darts, Swords, Axes, Plougi- 
ſhares, and the like, until Iron came to be found 
out; of which then, they choſe rather to make theſe 
things, by reaſon it was of greater Hardneſs. 

Of this ſort alſo are Stones, whereof many are 
daily generated, many broke off from Rocks; but 
the main Bodies of Rocks and Stones were made 
from the Beginning; for by this means, as we ſaid 
formerly, Mountains were firſt occaſion'd; and 
fometimes we find, that the Earth encloſeth in her 
Bowels, Caverns, Rocks, and broken Stones, as 
well as Rivers, Channels, and Winds. a 

Now as Stones are ordinarily diſcerned by their 
Hardneſs and Solidity, ſo in the firſt Rank, as it 
were, may be reckoned Adamants, not damniſy'd 
by Blows, (for a T rial of them being _ — 
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* ſplit the Iron,) and huge Flints, out of 
1 * Stroke of Iron, Fire flieth; ſor they 
contain Seeds of Fire cleſe hidden in their Veins; 
neither doth the cold Force of the Iron hinder, but 
that being ſtirred up by its Stroke, they meet toge- 
ther in one Body or Spark. | 

Laſtly, of the inanimate kind are Plants, that is, 
Herbs and Trees; for the Soul is not without Senſe, 
And we ſee, that of animate Beings, which from 
thence are called Animals and living Creatures, ſome 
have a moving and deſiderative Soul; others a diſ- 
curfive ; but Plants neither have Senſe, nor either of 
thoſe Souls, and therefcre cannot be called animate 
hings. 

"Something indeed they have common with living 
Creatures, that is Nutrition, Augmentation, Gene- 
nation; but they perform theſe things by the Im- 
pulſe of Nature, not by the Direction of a Soul, 
and therefore are only Analogically, or for Reſem- 
blance-ſake, ſaid to live and die as Animals. 
Whence alſo whatſoever may be ſaid of them, may 
be underſtood by Parity, and in ſome Proportion, 
by thoſe things which ſhall be ſaid of living Crea- 


tures. 

I would add, that the original of ſowing and graft- 
ing was upon the Obſervation Men took, that Ber- 
ries and Acorns ſhedding, and falling to the Ground, 
ſprung up again, and begot new Plants, like thoſe of 
which ſort they themſelves were. But it is enough 
to have hinted this. 


CHEAT FL 
Of the Load/lone in particular. 


BY T we muſt infiſt a little longer upon a thing 
inanimate indeed, yet very admirable; I mean 
the Herculean Stone, which we call alſo Magnet, 
for that it was firſt found in Magneſia. It is much 
wondred at, by reaſon of its ſingular Power (or Vir- 
tue) in attracting Iron. 

To explicate this Power, we muſt ſuppoſe three or 
four Principles; One is, That there is a continual 
Effluxion of little Bodies out of all things; as, out 


of coloured and lucid Bodies, flow ſuch as belong to 


Colour and Light; from hot and cold Bodies, ſuch 
25 belong to Heat and cold Bodies ; from odorous 
2odies, ſuch as belong to Smell; and fo of the 
reft. 
A ſecond is, That there is no Body ſo ſolid but hath 
little Vacuities contained within it, as is manifeſt by 
all Bodies through which paſſeth Moiſture, (or 
Sweat) Light, Sound, Heat, or Cold. 

The third, That theſe effluent little Bodies are 
not alike adaptable to all things. The Sun, by E- 
miſſion of his Beams, hardens Clay, melts Snow; 
Fire reſolves Metal, contracts Leather; Water 
makes hot Iron harder, Leather ſofter ; the Olive- 
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tree is bitter to the Taſte of Man, pleaſing to Goats; 
Marjoram is ſweet to the Smell of Man, hateful to 
Swine, Sc. 

The fourth, That the little Vacuities are not of 
the ſame Compaſs in all things, wherefore neither 
can the ſame be accommodated to all little Bodies. 
'T his is manifeſt from the Contextures of the Senſe ; 
for the little Bodies which affect theſe, move not thoſe ; 
or thoſe which affect ſome one way, affect others 
another ; as alſo from the Contextures of all things 
elſe, for what will penetrate one, will not penetrate 
another, 

From theſe it is underſtood, that the Loadſtone 
may attract Iron (and Amber, Straw) upon a double 
Account. For firſt, We may imagine the Atoms 
that flow out of the Stone, ſo to ſuit with thoſe which 


flow out of the Iron, that they eaſily knit together ; 


wherefore being daſhed on both Sides on the Bodies 
of the Iron and the Stone, and bounding back into 
the middle, they intangle with one another, and draw 
the Iron along with them. 

But foraſmuch as we ſee, that the Iron, which is 
attracted by the Stone, is itſelf able to attract other 
Iron; Whether ſhall we ſay, that ſome of the Par- 
ticles lowing out of the Stone, hitting againſt the 
Iron, bound back, and theſe are they which catch 
hold of the Iron; others, infinuating into it, paſs 
with Swiftneſs through the empty Pores, and being 
daſhed againſt the Iron that is next, into which they 
could not all enter, although they had penetrated it; 
from thence leaping back to the firſt Iron, they 
made other Complications like the former ; and if 
any happen'd to penetrate farther, they likewiſe 
might attract another Iron, and that another, upon 
the ſame ground. 

Moreover, it may be conceived in this manner, 
that there flow certain little Bodies, as well out of 
the Magnet, as out of Iron, but more and ſtronger 
out of the Magnet ; whereby it comes to paſs, that 
the Air is driven away much farther from about the 
Magnet, than from about the Iron ; whereupon 
there are many more little Vacuities made about it 
than about the Iron. And becauſe the Iron is pla- 
ced within the Compaſs of the diſpelled Air, there is 
much Vacuum taken up betwixt it and the Magnet. 
Whence it happens, that the little Bodies leap for- 
ward more freely to be carried into that Place, and 
thereupon run towards the Magnet ; but they can- 
not go thither in a great and extraordinary Compa- 


.ny, Without enticing along the things that cohere 


with them ; and ſo the whole Maſs, conſiſting of 
ſuch coherent things, goes along with them. 

It may alſo be ſaid, that the Motion of the Iron 
is aſſiſted by the Air, through its continual Motion 
and Agitation. And that firſt from the outward Air, 
which continually preſſing, and preſſing more vehe- 
mently where it moſt abounds, cannot but drive the 


Iron into that part where there is leſs, or which is 


more 
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more vacuous, as towards the Magnet. Next from 
the inward, which in the ſame manner continually 
agitating, moving, and deriving, cannot but give it 
a Motion into that part where there is greateſt Va- 
cuiĩty. 


CHAP TI 
Of the Generation of Animals. 


E come now to ſpeak of Animals, which are 

of ſo different Natures, ſome walking, others 
flying, others ſwimming, others creeping ; ſome be- 
ing greater, ſome lefler ; ſome more perfect, ſome 
lets perfect, (even we ourſelves alſo being Animals) 
and yet withal ſtill of one Nature; that Nature diſ- 
covers an admirable Power in the Compoſure of 
them. 

For ſince Nature is, as it were, inſtructed by the 
things themſelves, and from their orderly Procedure, 
and compelled by a kind of Neceſſity, or by the Con- 
catenation of Motions, to perform theſe ſo many 
and fo different Effects, which we call the Works of 
Nature; this eſpecially appears in Animals, becauſe 
the Concatenation of Motions ſhews itſelf to be ar- 
tificial, chiefly in them, although procecding from a 
Subſtance utterly void of Reaſon. 

And although the Atoms themſelves be not endu- 
ed with Reaſon, nor their Motion govern'd by a ra- 
tional Conduct ; yet the Nature of every living Crea- 
ture in the Beginning of the World grew to be ſuch, 
that, according to the Temperature of thole Moti- 
ons which the Atoms then had, other Motions ſtill, 
and others followed ; which being cauſed after the 
ſame manner, ſtill produced their Like. By which 
means thoſe Motions, Which in the Beginning were 
merely caſual, in proceſs of time became artificial, 
and ſucceeded after a conſtant and determinate Or- 
der. 

But to diſcourſe more fully hereupon : Divers 
Kinds of Animals being produced in the Beginning 
of the World, it came to paſs, firſt, by their recei- 
ving congruous Aliment, that thoſe Atoms, which 
are adaptable to one another, were attracted and en- 
tangled by their Fellow-Atoms, which were already 
in the Animal, (thoſe which were not adaptable be- 
ing cut off) ſo that a peculiar Nature to every one 
of them, viz. ſuch a Compound of ſuch Atoms 
grows up firſt, and at length becomes confirmed. 

Next, That by the perpetual Motion of Atoms, 
and their intrinſecal Ebullition, ſome cf them being 
{till thruſt out of their Place, and rurning into the 
genital Parts, meet there from all Places ; and, 
there being a Diſtinction of Sexes, after mutual Ap- 
petition and Coition, are received in the Womb. 

After this, that the Atoms, or ieminal Bodies 
compounded of them, and flowing from all Parts, 
(whence therefore * the Secd may be conceived as 
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ſomething 1 J; not _ —_ 
omething incorporeal ; not in Rigor ind 

only Vacuum is truly ſuch, but is the — — 
Senſe of the Word, by which we term any thin 4 
cor poreal, which eaſily penetrates through the 51 "yy 
Bodies; that the Atoms, I fay, are thoſe {+ — 
little Bodies, which thus flowed from all mg 
therefore (this Motion continuing) withdraw * 
from the Tumult of others, and, like Atoms, d K 
ing their Like; therefore thoſe that come hs th 
Head would betake themſelves to 'one place * 
from the Breaſt into the next place, and thoſe which 
come from every other Part, each rank themſely 

: 2 5 Situation; and ſo at length a tl 

nimal is formed like that w 

Moreover, That this little Animal is nour; 
and increaſeth by the Attraction of like A 
little Bodies meeting together in the Womb: w__ 
the Womb being wearied, and no longer fit to nou 
riſh them, flackens its Motions, or rather opens * 
Door, and gives them leave to go out. 

Further, That this Animal being aſter the ſame 
manner fully grown up, and the continual Agitation 
of the Atoms purſuing one another, not ceaſing, it 
begetteth another like thing, and that other conſe- 
quently another. 

At length, I hat Nature bein little and li 
accuſtomed hereunto, learneth, — 7 were, ſo to wn 
pagate Animals like in their Kinds, as that from, the 
Motion and perpetual Series of Atoms, it derives a 
Neceſſity of operating continually in this manner. 

Thus much for the Generation of thoſe Animals 
which are made by Propagation ; as for thoſe which 
we ſometimes ſee produced otherwiſe, they may be 
generated after the ſame manner, as all things at firſt 
were; whether ſome Seeds of them were remaining, 
formed from the very Beginning ; or whether daily 
formed, either within or without the Animals them- 
ſelves ; and if within, then thruſt out, (as in the Ge- 
neration of Worms and Flies, leaving behind them 
ſome Remainders, either in the Earth, or elſewhere; 
of which, other Animals, of the ſame Kinds, are 
begotten.) 

What I ſaid of the Defluxion of Seed, I mean 
not only on the Parts of the Male, but of the Fe- 
male alſo, ſceing that ſhe likewiſe emitteth, having 
Paraſtatæ, or 1 eſticles, though placed in a contrary 
way, and therefore is ſhe deſirous of Coition. 

And this indeed ſeems neceſlary to be granted to- 
wards giving the Reaſon, why a Male or Female is 
formed ; for nothing can be alledged more proper 
than this, that whereas the young one conſiſts of the | 
Seeds both of its Sire and Dam, if that of the Sire 
predominate, it proves Male; if that of the Dam, 
Female, 

Hence alſo may be given a Cauſe of the Reſem- 
blance which it hath to cither, or both its Parents; 


for 
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for if the Female with a ſudden Force attracts, and 
ſnatcheth away the Seed of the Male, then the young 
one becometh like the Dam; if both alike, it be- 
cometh like both, but mixtly. 
If you demand, Why Children are ſometimes like 
their Grandfathers, or Great Grandfathers ? the 
Reaſon ſeems to be this ; the Seed is made up of ma- 
ny little Bulks, which are not always all of them 
diſſolved into Atoms, or neareſt to Atoms, in the 
firſt or next Generations ; but at length, in ſome one 
of the following Generations, they unfold themſelves 
in ſuch manner, as that, what they might have done 
- in the Immediate, they exhibit only in the Remote, 
But whence comes Barrenneſs? From the Seed's 
being either thinner than it ought, ſo as it cannot 
faſten on the Place; or thicker, fo as it cannot eaſi- 
ly be commixed : For there is requiſite a due Pro- 
rtion betwixt the Seeds of the Male, and of the 
rent whence it happens, that many times the 
fame Man or Woman, who are incapable of havi 
Children by one, may yet have them by another. 
omit other ſons, as from the Aliment, ſince it is 
manifeſt, that Aliment, by which Seed is increaſed, 
differs from that whereby it is attenuated and waſted. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Uſe of Parts in Animals. 


FENCE 1 the Parts of Animals 
were not from the ve inning of Thi 
framed, after the Faſhion —— — ſor thoſe 
Ends and Uſes whereto we ſee them now ſerve, (for 
there was no Cauſe to foreſee this End, nor any 
things precedent to which that Cauſe attending, and 
thence taking a conjectural Aim, might deſign any 
ſuch Faſhion ; ) but becauſe it happen'd that the Parts 
were made, and did exiſt as we now ſee them, 
therefore they came to be applied to theſe Uſes rather 
than to others, and being firſt made, themſelves be- 
came afterwards the Occaſion of their own Uſeful- 
neſs, and infinuated the Knowledge of it into the 
Minds of the Uſers. 

The Eyes therefore were not made to ſee, nor the 
Ears to hear, nor the Tongue to ſpeak, nor the 
Hands to work, nor the Feet to go; for all theſe 
Members were made before there was Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Speaking, Working, Going : but theſe became 
their Functions after they had been made. 

For the Soul being forme] together with and 
within the Body, and moreover being capable of 
denſe, the Eye happen'd to be made of ſuch a Con- 
texture, that the Soul, being applied unto it, could 
not but produce the ſenſitive Act of Seeing; and the 
Ear of ſuch, as that being joined to it, it could not 
but produce Hearing ; and there being within the 
Body, made together with it, an animal Spirit ca- 
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pable to impel and move; the Tongue happen'd to 
be framed after ſuch a Contexture, as that this Spirit 
coming to it, could not but move it, and break the 
Air (which at the ſame time it breathed forth) into 
Words. In like manner, the Hands, the Feet, and 
the reſt of the Limbs were fo ſaſhion'd, as that this 
Spirit ruſhing into them could not but give this Mo- 
tion to one, and that to the other. 

As for the Tendons, which are plainly the Or- 

gans by which the Parts are ſtirred, it is evident that 
the Actions are not ſtrong, becauſe theſe are big ; 
nor remiſs, becauſe they are ſmall ; but the Actions 
are ſuch or ſuch, according to the Occaſions of fre- 
quent or ſeldom uſing them: But the Bigneſs of the 
Tendons follows the Quantity of the — ſo 
that thoſe which are exerciſed are in good plight, and 
grow conveniently bigger; thoſe which lie idle thrive 
not, but waſte away. 
Wherefore the Tendons were not ſo formed by 
Nature, as if it were better that they ſhould be ſtrong 
and big for the Diſcharge of vehement Functions; 
weak and lender for the weaker, (for we ſee even 
Apes have Fingers faſhion d like ours ;) but, as was 
ſaid before, thoſe which are exerciſed muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be big, becauſe they are well nouriſh'd ; and 
thoſe which are not exerciſed, ſmall, becauſe they are 
leſs nouriſhed. 

For Confirmation hereof may be alledged, that 
moſt Parts are ſometimes directed to thoſe U ſes for 
which no Man will ſay they were deſign'd; and this, 
when either Neceſſity, or Occaſion, or ſome Con- 
jure taken elſewhere, lays them open to us. Men 
would not ſo much as dream of fighting with Wea- 
pons, if they had not firſt fought with their Hands; 
nor of holding Shields before them, if they had not 
firſt felt Wounds that were to be avoided ; nor of 
making ſoſt Beds, if they had not firſt ſlept on the 
Ground; nor of making Cups, if they had not 
drunk Water firſt out of their Hands ; nor of making 
Houſes, if they had not been acquainted with the 
Uſe of Caves; and ſo of the reſt. 


CCH AF. IX. 
Of the Soul, the intrinſecal Form of Animals. 


LV T us now come to the Soul, by which Ani- 
mals are, and from it have their Denomination. 
In the firſt place we muſt conceive it to be corporeal, 
> ſome tenuious or ſubtle Body, made up of moſt 
ubtle Particles. Doubtleſs they who affirm 1 
pereal, befides that they abuſe the Nerd, play the Feels 
exceedingly : for except it were ſuch, it could neither 
act nor ſuffer; it could not act, for it could not 
touch any thing ; it could not ſuffer, for it could not 
be touch'd by any thing, but would be as a mere Va- 
cuity, which, as I ſaid before, is ſuch that it can nei- 
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ther att nor ſuffer any thing, but only affords a free 
Motion to Bodies paſſmg through it. V. 

© Now that the Soul acts and ſuffers ſomething, is 
7 200 declared by thoſe things which happen about 


its Senſes and Aﬀettions ; as alſo by the Motions 
wherewith it impels the Members, and, from with- 
in, governeth the whole Animal, turneth it about, 
tranſports it with Dreams; and, in genera], by its 
Union and Conſent, to mix in one Compound with 
this groſſer Matter, which uſually, upon this Occa- 
ſion, is more particularly termed the Body. 

I fay it is a moſt tenuious and ſubtle Body, for 
that it is made up of moſt tenuious, or moſt ſubtle little 
Badies ; which, as they are for the moſt part exceeding 
ſmooth, ſo are they very round; otherwiſe could 
not permeate and cohere intrinſecally with the whole 
Body, and with its Parts, as with Veins, Nerves, 
Entrails, and the reſt. Which is manifeſt even 
from hence; for that when the Soul goeth out of the 
A we find not that any thing is taken off from 
the Whole, neither as to its Figure nor Weight; 
but like Wine, when its Flower or Spirit is gone; or 
Unguent, that hath loſt its Scent ; for the Wine and 
Unguent retain the ſame Quantity, as if nothing of 
them were periſhed. So that the Soul, if you ſhould 
imagine her to be rolled up together, might be con- 
tained almoſt in a Point, or the very leaſt of Places. 

Nevertheleſs, though it be of ſuch a ſubtle Con- 
texture, yet is it mixed and compounded of four ſe- 

veral Natures: for we are to conceive it a thing 
made up and contemperated of ſomething fiery, 
ſomething aerial, ſomething flatuous, and a fourth 
which hath no Name ; by means whereof, it is en- 
dued with a ſenſitive Faculty. 

The Reaſon is this, becauſe when a thin Breath 
departs out of the Body of a dying Perſon, this 
Breath is mixed with Heat, and Heat attracts Air, 
there being no Heat without Air. Thus we have 
three of thoſe things which make up the Soul ; and 
becauſe there is none of theſe three from which the 
ſenſitive Motions can be derived, we muſt therefore 
admit a fourth, though without a Name, whereunto 
the ſenſitive Faculty may be attributed. 

T bis may be confirmed from hence ; for that there 
is a certain Breath or Gale, as it were, and Wind, 
which is Cauſe of the Body's Motion; Air, of its 
Reſt ; ſomething hot, Cauſe of the Heat that is in it; 
there muſt likewiſe be ſome fourth thing, the Cauſe 
of its Senſe. | 

Now the Neceſſity of this fourth being manifeſt, 
upon another Account, Anger, by which the Heart 
boils, and Fervor- ſparkles in the Eyes, convinceth 
that there is Heat in it; Fear, exciting Horror 
throughout the Limbs, argues a cold or copious 
Breath or Wind; and the calm State of the Breaſt, 
and Serenity of the Countenance, demonſtrates there 
is Air, | 
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Whence it comes to paſs, that thoſe Animals in 
which Heat is predominant are angry, as Lions: 
thoſe in which a cold Breath, are timorous, as Hart. 
thoſe in which an aerial Portion, are more quiet, and. 
as it were, of a middle Condition between Lions and 
Harts, as Oxen. The fame Difference is alſo to be 
obſerv'd amongſt Men. 

Laſtly, Although the Soul be a mix'd and com. 
pounded thing, and this fourth nameleſs thing, or 
ſenſitive Faculty, be the chief of its Parts, (it being 
in a manner, the Soul of the Soul ; for from it th. 
Soul hath that it is a Soul, and it diſtinguiſhes Ani. 
mals from other things, as their intrinſecal Form and 
eſſential Difference) nevertheleſs theſe Parts are ſo 
perfectly contemperated, as that of them is made one 
Subſtance, and that moſt ſubtle and moſt coherent : 
neither, as long as the Soul is in the Body, can theſe 
four be feparated from one another, any more than 
Odor, Heat, or Sapor, which are natural to any 
inward Part of the Body, can bc ſeparated from it. 

Now this Subſtance being contained in the Body 
and coherent, as it were, with it, is in a manner 
upheld by it ; and is likewiſe the Cauſe of all the Fa- 
culties, Paffions and Motions in the Body, and mu- 
tually containeth the Body, and governeth it; and 
is moreover the Cauſe of its Health and Preſervation, 
and can no more be ſever'd from the Body with- 
out the Diſſolution thereof, than Scent can be divided 
from Frankincenſe without Deſtruction of its Na- 
ture. 

I ſhall not need to take notice, that one of the 
natural Philoſophers ſeems, without any Reaſon, to 
conceive, that there are as many Parts of the Soul as 
of the Body, which are mutually applied to one ano- 
ther. For the Subſtance of the Soul being ſo ſubtle, 
and the Bulk of the Body ſo groſs, doubtleſs its 
Principles muft be more ſubtle and fewer than thoſe 
of the Body ; fo that every one of theſe coheres, not 
with another, but each of them to little Bulks and 
Heaps, as it were, that conſiſt of a greater Number. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that ſometimes we feel not 
when Duſt, or a Gnat lights upon the Body, nor a 
Miſt in the Night, nor the Spider's Thread, nor 
Feathers, nor Thiſtle-down, or the like, when we 
meet with them; it being requiſite, that more of 
the little Bodies which are mingled with the Parts of 
the Soul be ſtirred up, before they can feel any thing 
that toucheth or ſtriketh them. 

We muſt further obſerve, that there is ſome inter- 
nal Part of the Body of ſuch a Temperature, as that 
where the Soul adheres to it, it receives an extraor- 
dinary Perſection. This Perſection is the Mind, the 
Intellect, or that which we call the rational Part of 
the Soul ; becauſe (the other Part diffuſed through the 
whole Body being irrational) this only diſcourſeth. 

Now foraſmuch as the irrational Part is twofold, 
Senſe, and Affection or Appetite ; and the Intellect is 
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both; for it hath the Senſe going before it to 
judge of things, and the Appetite coming after it, 
It by its own Judgment it may direct it; we 
ſhall therefore, being to ſpeak of cach, begin with 


the Senſe. 
CHAP. X. 


Of Senſe in general, 7 ry Soul (as it were) of 


ſpeak therefore firſt of Senſe in general; we 
171 that the Soul poſleſſeth it after 
ſuch a manner, as that both to have it, and to uſe it, 
it requireth the Body, as being the Thing wherein it 
is contained, and with which it operates. Now the 
© Budy affording this to the Soul, viz. That it hath 4 
Principle ef Senſation, and is able to uſe it, becometh 
itſelf alſo participant of this Effet?, which dependeth 
that Principle, (that is to ſay, it feeleth or per- 
ceiveth) but not of all things that belong thereto, as of 
Tenuity, and the like. i 
Wherefore it is not to be wonder'd at, that the 


of muſt be corruptible 


Thus it comes to paſs, that not the Soul alone, 
the Body alone, perceive or feel, but rather both 
together. And though the Principle of 


Do 
* And 
„„ as Gn it 

gh them, as thro open Doors, obſerve not, that 
if the Eyes were like Doors, we might ſee things much 
if our Eyes were out, azif the Doors were taken 


oppugns a thing manifeſt. 
who ſay, (as ſome do) that the Eyes 


Now, that which here ſeems the greateſt Di 

being this, How it comes to paſs that a thing Sen 
ve, or capable of Senſe, may be generated of Prin- 
ciples that are wholly inſenſitive, or void of Senſe, 
we are to take Notice, that this is to be aſcribed to 
ſome neceſſary and peculiar Magnitude, Figure, Mo- 
tion, Poſition, and Order of thoſe Principles, as 
was before declared when we treated of Qualities ; for 
the Faculty of Senſe is one of the Qualities, which, 
that it appear where it was not, requireth that there 
be ſome Addition, Detraction, T ranſpoſition, and, 
in a word, a new Contexture, able to do that 
which the former could not. 
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Vet we muſt not therefore believe, that Stones, 
Wood, Clods of Earth, and ſuch like Compounds, 
perceive or ſeel; ſor, as other Qualities, ſo this alſo 
is not begotten of every Mixtion, or of the Mixtion 
of any kind of things, but it is wholly requiſite, that 
the Principles be endued with ſuch a Bigneſs, ſuch 
Figures, Motions, Orders, and the like Accidents ; 
whence it comes to paſs, that even Clods of Earth, 
Wood, and the like, when putrified by Rain, and 
heated by the Sun, the Poſition and Order of their 
Parts being changed, turn into Worms, and other 
ſenſitive things: This may be underſtood from the 
ſeveral Aliments, which being applied to the Bodies 
of living Creatures, and variouſly altered, do, in like 
manner, of inſenſitive become ſenſitive ; as Wood 
applied to Fire, of not-burning becometh burning. 
And that it may appear, how much ſome are 
miſtaken, who aſſert, that the Principles whereof 
Senſe and ſenſitive things conſiſt, muſt be ſenſitive ; 
conſider, that if they were ſuch, they muſt be ſoft ; 
foraſmuch as no hard, or ſolid thing is capable of 
Senſe, and conſequently, as we argued before, they 
; becauſe, unleſs they are ſolid, 
they may be diminiſhed, and ſo loſe their Nature, 
whereas the Principles of things, as we have often here- 
tofore alledged, muſt be incorruptible and permanent. 
It may otherwiſe be proved thus : If we allow 
the Principles to be incorruptible, we cannot con- 
ceive them to be ſenſitive; neither as Parts, for Parts 
ſevered from the Whole, feel not; neither asW holes, 
for then they would be Animals, and conſequently 
mortal, or corruptible, which is contrary to the 
Hypathefis. Moreover, if we ſhould admit, that 
they are both Animak, and immortal, it would fol- 
low, that no ſuch Animals as we now behold (that 
is, of a peculiar kind, and agreeing in one Species) 
could be generated, but only a Heap of ſeveral little 
Animals. | 
Furthermore, if ſenſitive things muſt be generated 
of ſenſitive, that is, like of like, it will be neceſſa- 
ry, as we faid before, that a Man (for Example) 
conſiſt of Principles that laugh, weep, ratiocinate, 
diſcourſe of -the Mixture of Things, and of them- 
ſelves, enquiring of what Things they conſiſt, and 
being like to corrupti hings, muſt conſiſt 
of others, and thoſe likewiſe of others, into infinite. 
Now it being well known, that in the Bodies of . 
Animals there are five diſtin Organs of Senſe, by 
which the Soul (or the ſenſitive Faculty in her) ap- 


prehends, and perceives ſenſible Objects ſeveral ways, 
ling, Taſting, 
hinders, but that we allow five 


All this Diverſity ariſeth from hence, that on one 
ſide the Species of Colours, and viſible Things, as 
alſo Sounds, Odors, Sapors, and other Qualities; 
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are made up of little Bodies, endued with particular 
Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions, Orders, and Mo- 
tions. On the other ſide, the Organs of Sight, 
Hearing, and the reſt of the Senſes, are of ſuch 
Contextures as contain little Vacuities or Pores, 
which have likewiſe peculiar Magnitudes, Poſitions, 
and Orders; and theſe Organs being various, have 
ſeveral Aptnelies and Proportions, to which the ſeve- 
ral little Bodies of the Qualities are commenſurated, 
ſo as ſome can receive into themſelves theſe, others 
thoſe; whence it happens, that only theſe little Bo- 
dies, of which the Species of Colour conſiſt, are ca- 
pable of penetrating into the Organ of Sight, and to 
move and affect it after thar manner; but ſo are not 
the little Bodies, which are only capable of piercing, 
moving, and affecting the Organ of Hearing, or 
thoſe which can only affect that of the Touch; and 
ſo of the reſt. 

Hence alſo, when we obſerve, that not only Ani- 
mals of different kinds, but even amongſt Men them- 
ſelves, ſome are not affected with the ſame ſenſible 
Objects, we may underſtand that there is not in them 
the ſame kind of Contexture. And fince in all little 
Bodies blended and mingled together, ſome will na- 
turally agree with others, ſome not; therefore, nei- 
ther can the Impreſſion and Apprehenſions, or Sen- 
ſation of the ſame Quality be made in all Animals; 
neither can a ſenſible Object affect all Animals alike 
with all its Parts, but each one with thoſe Qualities 
only which are ſuitable to their Senſes, and conveni- 
ent to affect them. 

I ſhall add nothing concerning the common Ob- 
jects of Senſe, as Magnitude, Figure, Motion, and 
the like, which are perceptible by more Senſes than 
one ; for what we faid of them in the Canonick, is 
ſufficient. 


CHAP, XI. 
Of Sight, and of the Images which glide into it. 


EING to ſpeak ſomething of every Senſe, we 

muſt begin with Sight, whoſe Organ manifeſtly 
is the Eye; nor is it leſs evident, that the external 
Appearances and Forms of Things, are therefore ſeen by 
us; becauſe ſomething glides from without, or from 
the Objects into us, that is, into our Eye. But before 
we undertake to ſhew, that this is far more probable 


than what others aſſert, we muſt declare, whether 


there be any thing which comes from the things 
themſelves into our Eye, and of what Nature it is. 

i Firſt then we affirm, that nothing hinders, but 
that certain Effluxions of Atoms, perpetually fly- 
« ing in an uninterrupted Courſe, are ſent from the 
« Surfaces of Bodies, in which alſo the ſame Poſi- 
<« tion and ſame Order may be preſerved, which 
« was found in the Superficies and Solids of the very 
* Laert- 4+ 46. 
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Bodies themſelves ; whence ſuch Effluxions are as it 
« were Forms, Figures, or Images of theſe Bodies 


the other, are in a perpetual Endeavour of diſentang- 
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tc from which they are derived, and reſembling 
ein all their Lineaments ; and, moreover, * 
e more ſubtle than any of the things themſel 

« which by them are made viſible to us. This — 
< is the Nature of thoſe Forms or Figures which we 
tc uſe to call Idols or Images. 

E Nor is it difficult, that ſuch kind of Contextures 
« ſhould be found in the middle Air, or ambient! 
cc diffuſed Space; nor, that there ſhould be in — 
ce things themſelves, and eſpecially in the Atoms, - 
<« certain Diſpoſitions, rendring them apt to make 
<< Repreſentations, which-are only meer empty Ca- 
cc yities, and ſuperficial Tenuities of no determi 
« Depth.” But in this Place, we ſpeak of thoſe Ef. 
fluviums, which are as it were thin Films, or Skins 
ſtript from the remaining Bodies. 

Nor yet is it difficult, that Images of this Nature 
ſhould flow from the outſides of Bodies, as is hence 
proved, that ® there flowing ever ſomething from 
the inner Parts of Bodies, as Smell, Heat, Cold, 
(as we hinted formerly) it is far more eaſy, that 
ſomething ſhould flow, or be carried away from their 
outmoſt Parts; ſince the Atoms, as well in one as 


ling themſelves to get away: But in the former Caſe, 
being covered with other Atoms, they find Reſiſtance; 
whereas, in the latter, being placed in the Fore-front 
of the Body, they find none. Add, that hence alſo 
they gain the Advantage of flying out from the Super- 
ficies in the ſame Order and Rank which they held 
there; whereas, thoſe which come from within, 
cannot but change their Poſtures, being often di- 
ſturbed in the way, by their — tiles 

n Now, that there are indeed ſuch EMuviums, 
may hence be proved, that if the Sun-beams paſs 
thorough Curtains, red, (for Example,) or if any 
other Colour, drawn before the Theatres, ſuch ſubtle 
Emiſſions are ſent from them, as make all things be- 
hind them appear ſo colour d. But the Experiment 
from Looking-glafſes is more than ſufficient ; for 
theſe clearly ſhew, that there are indeed ſuch Efflu- 
viums emitted from Bodies, in regard, the Bodies 
being preſent, they light upon the Glaſs ; if any 
thing intervene, they are hindred from coming thi- 
ther; if the Bodies be moved, they move allo; if 
inverted, they alſo are inverted ; if the Bodies retire, 
they alſo go back; if they are taken away, they 
wholly diſappear. | 

* But © foraſmuch as there is no Point of Time, 
cc in which theſe Images flow not into the Medium, 
<« doubtleſs their Production muſt be made in a 
Point of Time, and be perpetually _ out at 
c the Superficies in a continued Stream. For the 
<« Reaſon why they cannot be diſcerned apart, is, be- 
e cauſe, when one Image goes away, another cohe- 

cc rently 
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« rently ſucceeds, and fupplies its room; and inſtant- 
« ly preſerves the ſame Order and Poſition of Atoms, 
« which is in the Superficies of the ſolid Body, and 
« that for a long time, and at a great diſtance, 
« (although at laſt they are confounded.)” Whence 
it comes to paſs, that the Body always appeareth 
with the ſame Accidents, and in the ſame Form. 

I mean here, that Form which is proper to the 
Body, ' and is conceived to be a Collection (as it 
were) of Parts, diſpoſed in a certain Order, or, (as 
it were) the Superficies left behind by the Image, 
which flies away from it. 

It may here ſeem ſtrange, that the Body ſeemeth 
no more to be diminiſhed, than as if nothing at all 
were taken off from it ; but this is by reaſon of their 
extraordinary Tenuity, which cannot be underſtood, 
without firſt conceiving the Tenuity of the Atoms. 
Concerning this, we inſtanc'd formerly, in an Ani- 
mal ſo ſmall, as if we ſuppoſed it divided into three 
Parts, each of them will be indiſcernible; and yet 
for Performance of thoſe animal Functions which it 
diſchargeth, it muſt neceſſarily be made up of ſuch 
Parts and Particles as can hardly be form'd without 
innumerable Myriads of Atoms. 

Not to mention, in Confirmation of the Proba- 
bility hereof, that there are many odorous things, out 
of which, though ſomething inceſſantly flows, yet 
for a long time nothing appeareth to be diminiſhed, 
either as to their Figure or Weight, notwithſtanding 


that the EMuviums out of them are far groſſer, and 


more numerous than theſe Images which flow out 
along with them; yet are ſo inconſiderable a Part of 
the Things that flow out as no Man can expreſs. 

Wonderful alſo may ſeem their Celerity in flying 
out; but this muſt be underſtood by the Celerity of 
the Atoms, formerly declared; for theſe Images, by 
reaſon of the Tenuity we ſpoke of, being nothing 
elſe but certain Contextures of ſimple Atoms, 4 have 
« a Celerity beyond all Imagination, and their Paſ- 
« ſage through the tranſparent Place, which is round 
« about them, is like that which is through the infinite 
« Spaces, there being not much Difference ; becauſe 
« they meet few or no Obſtacles in the Space which 
« ſurrounds them.” Certainly, if the Light of the 
Sun and other Stars can come fo ſwiftly (as we ob- 
ſerve) from Heaven, the Celerity of theſe Images 
ought to be, if not greater, yet not leſs, by reaſon 
of the Atoms which ſtand in the Surface of the Body, 
ready for Motion, and have nothing to retard them, 


CHAT: A 
That Seeing is performed by means of thoſe Images. 


HE SE things preſuppoſed, ſome conceive, that 
« external and diſtin things are therefore ſeen 


« by us, becauſe they imprint in our Eye the Image 
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* of their Colour or Figure; the Air intervening be- 


„ tween them and us, performing the Office of a 
% Seal, by means of which this Impreſſion is made. 
Others think, that this is effected by the Rays or 
Effluviums ſent from us or our Eyes to the Object; 
* it is far more probable, that it is performed by theſe 
„Images we ſpoke of, which coming from the 
things, or their Colour and Figure, flow into us, 
and preſerving a congruous Magnitude, enter into 
< our Eyes, and ſtrike our Sight with a very ſwift 
&« Motion.” 

This Sigillation (or Impreſſion) indeed is a thing 
extream hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be explica- 
ted ; and as for the Emiſſion of Rays out of our 
Eyes, it is unimaginable what the Looking-glaſſes 
ſend out of them, that they alſo ſhould have Images 
painted in them ; or what that is, which in a Mo- 
ment is ſent from the Eye into the whole vaſt Cir- 
cumference of the Heavens. 

To omit, that ſince in Hearing, Smelling, Taſt- 
ing, Touching, we fend nothing out of ourſelves, 
but rccetve ſomething from without, which cauſeth 
a Senſation of itſelf, (for of itſelf a Voice comes into 
the Ears, Odors into the Noſtrils, Sapors into the Pa- 
late, and things which may be touched, are applied 
to the Body) it is obvious to be conceived, that nei- 
ther is any thing ſent out from our Eyes, but that 
ſomething (viz. thoſe Images) comes into our Eyes 
from the things themſelves. 

But the Soul, inaſmuch as it is in the Eye, can- 
not but ſee, that is, apprehend the Colour and out- 
ward Form of that thing which is preſented to it : 
For by reaſon of the polite and perſpicuous Contex- 
ture of the Organ, it receiveth the Image of the 
thing, and is ſtruck by it according to all the preſent- 
ed Parts. 

And foraſmuch as thoſe things are beautiful which 
delight the Sight, thoſe deformed which offend it; 
how ſhould we imagine this to be, but that the 
Images which come from the one conſiſt of Bodies, 
which, by their Smoothneſs, are gently aceommo- 
dated to the Contexture of the Eye ; but thoſe which 
come from the other, conſiſt of ſuch, as by their ugly 
Figure, rend the Contexture ? 

And when the Eye is troubled with the Jaun- 
dice, how comes it, that all things ſeem yellow ? 
but that the Images, in their Application to the Eye, 
receive a Tincture; or they may be ſtain'd alſo 
without the Eye, coming amongſt the yellow little 
Bodies or Images, which proceed in like manner 
from the Eye. | 
But how happens it, that we ſee not only the 
Colour and Form of a Body, but we diſcern its Di- 
ſtance alſo? This proceeds from the Air, which 
the Image drives on before it ; for though it comes to 
the Eye exceeding ſwiftly, and in imperceptible time; 
yet it comes thither, and touches upon it orderly ; 

and 
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and by how much the longer it is in doing fo, ſo 
much the more diſtant the thing appears to be ; by 
how much the ſooner, ſo much the nearer, 

Hence alſo may be given a Reaſon, why an 
Image ſeems to be beyond the Looking-glaſs ; for as 
when a Man, from any Place within a Houſe, looks 
upon a thing that is without Doors, the Air cometh 
to him imprinted, as well that without to the Door, 
as that within from the Door : So to him who look- 
eth in a Glaſs, cometh ſucceſſively as well that Air 
which is from the Glaſs to the Eye, as that which is 
from the Object to the Glaſs. 

Hence alſo may be given a Reaſon, why, * being 
in the dark, we can ſee the things that are in the 
Light ; but being in the Light, cannot ſee thoſe that 
are in the dark. For the enlightened Air ſucceeding 
the dark, the Eye informed by it is enabled to ſee ; 
but not when the dark ſucceedeth the enlightned. 

How comes it, 7 that the Images in a Glaſs ſeem to 
walk as we do? This happens, by reaſon of the va- 
ried Parts of the Glaſs, from which ſeveral Parts there 
muſt neceſſarily be made a Reflection upon the Eye, 
and thereupon the Images ſeem to walk as we. 

If you ask, * why the Image which goeth from 
us to the Glaſs repreſents not the Back- ſide, but the 
Fore-ſide, and that fo, as that the right Part is on the 
left Side, and the Left on the Right ; take notice, that 
this happens on the very ſame Faſhion as if the Image 
of a Man, made of Chalk or Clay, not quite dried, 
ſhould be clapt to a Ball or Pillar. 

But if the Image be reflected from one Glaſs to 
another, and thence to the Eye, the Situation of 
the Parts is reſtored, ſo as the right Parts appear 
on the right Side, and the Left on the Left, (and by 
this means it may be brought to paſs, eſpecially if 
there be many Glaſſes, that ſuch things as are hidden 
behind ſomething, and out of Sight, may be brought 
to View) which may alſo happen even in one Glaſs, 
if it hath little Sides, whereof one reflects the Image 
to the other. 

Thus much concerning the Sight ; to which alſo 
ſome things, formerly hinted in our Diſcourſe of the 
Criteries and of Qualities, have Reference, 


CHAP. XIII, 
/ Hearing. 


Cin Hearing, we muſt repeat what we 
have touched formerly, that, it being conſeſs' d, 
the Ear is the Organ of the Hearing, as Seeing is 
perform'd by the coming of ſomething into the Eye; 
« ſo Hearing alſo is perform'd in the Ear by an E- 
c miffion of ſomething convey d thither from the 
« thing that ſpeaks, ſounds, makes a Noiſe, or is 
<« ſome other way diſpoſed to ſtir up the Senſe of 


« Hearing.“ This kind of EMuvium, as it affes 
this Senſe, is called Sound. 

bid. * Ibid. 1 Ibid. *I bid. 
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Moreover, this © Efluvium, either in the Mouth 
of the Speaker, or generally in the thing ſtruck 
and making a Noiſe, is ſhatter'd there by 128 
innumerable little Pieces of the ſame Figure, (( Wund. 
if the whole Efuvium were round; inequilateral ang 
triangular, if the firſt Efluvium were ſuch,) in Ile 
manner as we obſerve, that little D are made 
when we pour any thing out of Bottles, or when 
Cloath-workers ſpirt Water upon their Cloaths, 
< Theſe little Pieces, or ſmall Bulks, are there. 
<< upon diſperſed in ſuch manner, as that they pre- 
<« ſerve a certain mutual Conformity to one 
te ther, (and ſtrike the hearing of ſeveral P 
<«« like, ſo as they all ſeem to hear one and the 
« Sound, h it be not the ſame, but like on 
« and keep alſo within themſelves, 
ce particular Coherence, whereby it comes 
ce that they are known to have reference 
<« thing from which they were ſent forth ; 
6 11 V a Senſation as 
© made by that which ſent forth the Sound, (as 
cc the Sound comes not from far into the * 


a- 


« Yer * muſt we not imagine, that when the 
« Voice (for Example,) is once ſent forth into the 
& Air, the Air is preſently imprinted or formed, 
< either by that Voice, or by ſome others made by 
tc it, into like Voices; which (as one 8 expreſſeth it, 
ce fly away together, as one Jay with another, as 
<« faith the Proverb.) It were too great a Task, that 
ce the Air ſhould be for any ſuch Employ- 
ce ment; but as ſoon as ever the Blow is made with» 
in us when we ſpeak, the Voice being articulated 
<« out of certain little Pieces, of a moſt ſpiritual and 
& nimble EMuxion, fit for the Office, and arriving 
<« at the Ear, cauſeth hearing in us.” | 
n infinuate into the 

ve a Figure, may be argued reaſon that 
Sourd could not ae the hearing plainly ad ur 
pleaſantly, if it had not ſuch a as ſuits 
with the Contexture of the Organ, nor ſuch a Rough- 
neſs as rends the Organ. This may better be under- 
ſtood, by comparing the grating of a Saw with the 
Sweetneſs of a Lute, or the hoarſe cawing of a Crow 
with the ſweet Melody of a dying Swan. 

Not to repeat ſome things ſpoken * heretofore 
which ſeem to conduce hereunto, I ſhall only touch 
this Difficulty, How it comes to paſs, that Sounds 
in the Night-time are both louder and clearer than 
in the Day? To ſolve this, we muſt aſſume what 
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; manifeſt from our Diſcourſe formerly, That Mo- 
tion is made through Vacuum, and that there is 
much of Vacuum ſcattered up and down through the 
little Bodies, or Bulks of Air, which are made up of 
Atoms; and that in the Day-time it being hot, and 
theſe little Bodies rarify'd, and the Atoms diffuſed, 
the little Vacuities contained in them muſt neceſſarily 
become narrower and ſtraiter; but in the Night, it 
being cold, and theſe little Bodies preſt up cloſe, and 
the Atoms crouded t , the Vacuities become 
hrger. This is evident from all things, which in a 
Veſſel are boiled, ſoftned, and melted ; but if they 
take up a larger Place, they cool, return to their 
Temper, and become contracted. 

Hence therefore it happens, that * the Sound in 
the Day-time paſſing thorough the dilated Air, and 
lighting upon many Bodies in its way, is either quite 
ſtopp'd, or torn, and much knock'd and worn away. 
But when in the Night it paſſeth through a Space 


ready, and uninterrupted Career, and with that 
Swiftneſs preſerves its Clearneſs and Diſtinction. 
From the ſame Ground it ſprings, that empty 
Veſſels, being ſtruck, ſound; the full ſound not; 
and that the more ſmall Bodies, as Gold, make a 
low dull Noiſe ; the leſs compact, as Braſs, a great- 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Smelling. 


A concerning Smelling, we muſt underſtand, that 
Odor (as was in Proportion declared concerning 
Sound or Voice, when we treated of hearing) would 
not make any Impreſſion or Stamp of itſelf, unleſs from 
the odarous thing there were deduced ſome little Bodies 
or Bull, ſo commenſurated to the Organ of Smelling, 
(the Neftrils) as to be able to mave and affett it. 

That Odors flow and come out of things, is ma- 
niſeſt, foraſmuch as all things eſteemed odorous have 
a ſtronger Scent,, being broken, pounded, or diſ- 
folved by Fire, than whalft they are whole. For the 
Stock of theſe little Bodies, which are fit to move the 
Smell, is pent up, as it were, within the odorous 
Body, and bound; but the Body being broken, pound- 
ed, or burnt, it leaps forth, and ſpreads itſelf like a 
Vapour or Cloud, and affects the Smelling, if it can 
light upon it. 

It ufeth to affect the Smell two ways, either un- 
quietly and unſuitably, whence proceed unpleaſant O- 
dors ; or fmocthly and aptly, whence pleaſant Odors. 
For ſome of the little 
ſmooth and even Surface; others, more or greater 
Angles than is fit; thence it happens, that ſome O- 
dors affect the Organ with Delight, as touching it 
ſmoothly ; others, with a kind of Pain, as if they 
tore it. 

mid. 
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free from Bodies, it arrives at the hearing by a full, 


er and clearer. C 


odies of Odor having a 
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There * muſt needs be a Difference betwixt the 
Penetrations of theſe little Bodies into the Noftrils, 
when Carcaſes are burnt, and when the Theatre is 
newly ſtrew'd with Saffron. And it may be con- 
ceived after this manner. As the Hand, if we put 
Down to it, preſſeth upon it; but if a Nettle, ſnatch- 
eth itſelf back ; (for the Smoothneſs of the one, and 
the 1 of the other, by its Prickles, affect 
two different Ways, ) in like manner the little Bo- 
dies Which proceed out of the Saffron, are ſmooth ; 
thoſe which out of the Carcaſs, prickly ; fo as the 
firſt gently ſtroke and delight the Noſtrils, the other 
prick them, and make them draw back. 

Moreover,* there being ſo great Variety of Tem- 
pers amongſt Animals, (even amongſt Men, one in 
reſpect of another) and the Contexture of the Organ 
of Smelling being different in ſeveral Perſons, it 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that ſome Scents pleaſe 
ſome; others, others; by reaſon of the Diſſimili- 
tudes of the Figures of the little Bodies of which 
they conſiſt; nor that Bees delight in Flowers, Vul- 
tures in Carrion ; or that Dogs find out by the Scent 
which way Beaſts have gone, which we cannot per- 
ceive; as if in paſſing they leſt a Steam which can- 
not ſtrike our Smell. 

CHAP. XV. 
Of Taſting. 

WE cms next to ſpeak of Taſting : Whereas it 

it is manifeſt, that the Organ thereof is the 
Tongue and Palate; and that 4 we then taſte and per- 
ceive the Sapor in our Mouth, when chewing the 
Meat, we ſqueeze out the Juice, (as when we preſs 
with the Hand a Sponge full of Water) and there- 
upon the Juice which is ſqueezed forth, is diſtribu- 
ted through the Pores, or complicated Holes of the 
Tongue and Palate; we may in general aſſert the 
Sapor to be ſweet, the little Bodies whereof are ac- 
commodated to the Organ, gently and ſmoothly ; 
on the contrary, that to be bitter, ſalt, ſharp, acid, 
ſowre, hot, &c. which r and unſuitably. 
For neither could Honey or Milk affect the Tongue 
pleaſantly, nor Wormwood or Centory unpleaſant- 
ly, if it were not that thoſe conſiſt of ſmoother and 
rounder little Bodies, theſe of more harſh and hook- 
ed; ſo as thoſe touch it gently, theſe prick and 
rend it. 

He therefore * not defines the thing amiſs, who 
faith, That the Atoms, which make a ſweet Sapor, 
are round, and of a convenient Size; thoſe which a 
ſowre, large, thoſe which a harſh, multangular, 
and nothing round ; thoſe which a ſharp, acute, co- 
nical, crooked, not flender, nor round ; thoſe 
which an acid, round, flender, corner'd, crooked ; 
thoſe which a falt, corner'd, diſtorted, 3 
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thoſe which a bitter, round, ſmooth, diſtorted, little ; 
thoſe which a fat, lender, round, little. 

But, more * particularly, ſeeing that the Tem- 
pers, not only of Animals, but even of Men among 
themſelves, are ſo various, and that as they differ in 
the outward Lineaments of their Bodies, ſo they 
cannot but differ alſo in their inward Contextures ; 
hence we may ſay, that the Sapors that are pleaſing 
to ſome Animals or Men, are diſpleaſing to others, 
by reaſon that the little Bodies, of which they con- 
fiit, are ſuitable, and accommodated to the Contex- 
ture of the Organs of thoſe, but unſuitable and un- 
accommodate to the Contexture of the Organs of 
theſe ; ſince the round Pores, that in the Organ 
can receive the round Atoms ſmoothly, but the tri- 
angular difficultly ; and the triangular Pores can re- 
* the triangular ſmoothly, but the round difficult- 
J Hereby alſo is underſtood, how it comes to paſs, 
that the things which were formerly pleaſant to us, 
are in a Fever diſtaſteful; for the Texture is ſo diſ- 
ordered, and the Figures of the Pores fo alter d, that 
the Figures of the little Bodies which inſinuate into 
them, though formerly they were adaptable, now 
become unſuitable and incongruous. 

From the ſame Reaſon it is, that the Meat which 
agreeth with one Animal, is ® Poiſon to another; as 
Hemlock or Hellebore is deſtructive to a Man, yetit 
tattens Coats and Quails. This happens, by reaſon 
of the interior Contextures, which differing from one 
another, that which is accommodate and adaptable to 
one, is inadaptable to another. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Touching. 


LI. concerning the“ Touch, I mean not that 
which is common to all Bodies, as they are ſaid 
to touch one another by their Superfictes, (contrary 
to the Nature of Vacuum, which can neither touch, 
nor be touched) but that which is proper to Animals, 
not performed without Perception of the Soul; and 
hath not one, but all Parts of the Body for its Or- 
gan. Concerning this Touch, I ſhall only declare, 


that what is perceived by it is perceived three 
ways. 


For firſt, A thing * is perceived by the Touch, 


when it is extrinſically applied, or, from without 
inſinuates itſelf; applied, as when the Hand feels a 
Stone clapp'd to it; infinuated, as when a hot thing 


emitting Heat, or a cold thing Cold, certain little 


Bodies get into the Pores, which, according to the 
State wherein the Body is, either reſreſn or diſturb 
Id. 
Secondly, When a thing 7 which is within is driven 
out, wLich ſometimes happens with Pleaſure, eſpe- 
$ Lucret. 4. 662. 
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cially when the thing itſelf was burthenſome and in. 
commodious, ut dum ſemen excernitur; ſometimes 
with Pain, as when by reaſon of the Angles of the 
little Bodies, it excoriates the Paſſage, as by the 
Strangury, or Difficulty of Urine. 

Laſtly, When ſome things within the Body 
ſome of theſe Motions, as by Impulſion, Diducti. 
on, Diſtraction, Convulſion, Compunction, Ra. 
ſure, Excoriation, Inflation, Tenſion, Breaking 
and innumerable other Ways, it diſturbs the natu- 
ral Conſtitution, and confounds and troubles the 
Senſes. Thus all Aches and Pains of the Head, and 
other Parts within, are cauſed; and the Animal doth 
in ſuch manner affect itſelf, as if a Man ſhould with 
his own Hand ftrike a Part of his Body. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Intelle?, Mind, or Reaſon, and its Seat. 


Itherto of the * Senſe. We muſt now ſpeak of 

the Intellect, which is alſo uſually called, Mind, 

Reaſon. The rational and hexegemonick Part; 

ſometimes Cogitation, Imagination, Opinion, 

Counſel: Its Property is, when the Senſe ftrikes it, 

to think, apprehend, underſtand, revolve, meditate, 
diſcourſe, or deliberate ſomething. 

The Contexture of the Intellect conſiſts of little 
Bodies, the moſt- ſubtle, ſmooth and round of all, 
foraſmuch as nothing can be more ſubtle, nor of 

uicker Motion. Neither is there any thing that can 
fiir up itſelf ſooner, or perform any thing quicker 
than the Intellect, which if it deſign or begin any 
thing, brings it to paſs in a Moment; whence all 
acknowledge, that nothing can be ſwifter than (her 
Action) Thought. 

And certainly, as Water is much apter to move, 
and more fluent than Honey, by reaſon that it is made 
up of little Bodies, which are ſmoother, leſſer, round- 
er; nothing conſequently can conſiſt of rounder, lei- 
ſer, and ſmoother, than the Mind, for nothing 
can be readier for Motion, quicker, or more pli- 
ant. 

And in whatſoever Part of the Body the Inteliect 
inheres, it ſo cohereth to the Soul, or to that Porti- 
on of the Soul which coexiſts with it in that Part, as 


that it is indiviſibly conjoined to it, and conſtitutes 


one Nature with it; yet it always fo preſerves and re- 
tains its own Nature, as that it is the Property of the 
IntelleR, to think; of the Soul, to u Affecti- 
ons; though, by reaſon of their it be 
conceived, that the Soul thinks, and the Intellect is 


Indeed, the Intellect is void of Affection or Paſſi- 
on; but ( becauſe, as the Paſſions depending on 
Senſe, are ſtirred up in the Soul about thoſe Parts 
wherein the Senſe is ſeated; ſo thoſe which depend on 

Cogitation 


x Ibid. 1 Ibid. * Ibid. Lucret. 9. lib. 3. v. 94 
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Cogitation, are ſtirred up in the Soul about that Part 
where Cogitation is, and in which Part the Soul. is 
one thing with the Intellect thinking:) Hence it 
cometh to- paſs, that as if the Aggregate or Com- 
nd of the Intellect and the Soul reſiding iu that 
bet made up-only IntelleQ, the Paſons come to be 
attributed to the Intellect itſelf. CT 
Thus, whether the Intelle& be taken diſtinctly or 
jointly, it hath this Property beyond the other Part 
of the Soul, that, as when the Head or Eye acheth, 
we are not thereupon pain'd all over the Body; fo 
ſometimes the Intelle& is affected with Grief or Joy, 
when the other Part of the Soul, which is diffuſed 
through the Body, is free from this Affection. I 
ſay ſometimes, becauſe it may happen that the Intel- 
ect be ſeiz'd with a Fear ſo vehement, as that the 


take of Life more perſectly than the Soul, or the 
other Part of the Soul, foraſmuch as the Soul cannot 
ſubſiſt never ſo little in the Limbs without the Intel- 
ect; but the Intellect, though the Limbs round a- 
bout it were cut off, and thereby a great Part of the 
Soul taken away, would nevertheleſs ſubſiſt and pre- 
ſerve Life : Like the Ball, which conduceth more to 
Sight than all the reſt of the Eye ; becauſe the Ball 
being hurt, though the reſt of the Parts be ſound, 
the Sight is deſtroy'd ; but as long as the Ball is 
ſound, though the other Parts be deſtroy d, the Sight 
continueth. 


It ſeemeth not, that there can be any other Seat 
© affign'd for the Intellect, or rational Part of the Soul, 
than the middle Part of the Breaſt, and conſequently 
the Entrails, or the Heart, which is in the midſt of 


Fear and Joy , proceeding from Cogitation, (or the 
- — which we perceive to be in the 
reaſt. 


CHAP. XZVIL _ 
That the Soul thinketh iy Images, which glide into it. 


tellect can be ſtirred up to think ſomething ? 


Intellect, in the ſame manner as they are ſeen by the 
Eye; it is alſo evident, that as Sight, ſo Thinking 
or Cogitation is made by Images which glide into it. 
For beſides thoſe Images which glide into the 


accommodated to the Contexture of the Eye, and 
produce in it the Act of Seeing, there muſt neceſſa- 


> Lacret, I. 3. v. 441. 7 


the Breaſt. This is manifeſt from the Afſections of 


THERE is only this Difficulty, © How the In- 
But it being manifeſt, that things are thought by the 


Eye, and being of ſomething a groſſer Bulk, are 
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rily wander through the Air an innumerable Com- 
pany of others, far more ſubtle; and thoſe either 
peel'd off from Bodies, or form'd in the Air itſelf, as 
was formerly faid ; which penetrating through the 
Body, and being adaptable to the Contexture of the 
Intellect, as ſoon as they arrive at it, move it to 
Think. | 5 

* Whence it comes to paſs, that as we ſee (for 
Example) a Lion, becauſe the Image thereof glides 
into our Eyes; ſo we think a Lion, becauſe the 
Image of a Lion glides into our Mind, 'That we 


think or imagine Centaurs, Scylla's and the like, 


which neither are, nor ever were ; this may happen, 
not ſo much by Images framed on purpole, as for 
that when the Images (for Example) of a Man and 
of a Horſe are preſented to us, they, by reaſon of 
their Tenuity or Subtlety, like a Cobweb, or a Leaf 
of Gold, are joined together, and made one, ſuch 
as is attributed to a Centaur. 

* Put take notice, that when ſometimes we perſe- 
vere in the ſame Thought, whether waking or fleep- 
ing; this happens not, for that we uſe ſome one 
Image of the ſame thing, but that we uſe many Ima- 
ges ſucceeding in a continual Fluxion ; which if 
they come to us in the fame Poſture, the thing 
thought or imagin'd ſeemeth unmoved ; if in a va- 
ried, it ſeems moved. Which is the Reaſon why, 
in Dreams eſpecially, Images ſeem to us to be mo- 
ved, and to ftir their Arms and other Limbs one aftcr 
another, w— 5 

* But how comes it to paſs, that whatſoever any 
Man would, his Mind or Intelle& thinks that very 
thing ? Becauſe, though there are every where Ima- 
ges of all ſorts, yet the greateſt Part paſſeth by un- 
thought of ; and thoſe only move the Mind which 


ſhe herſelf takes notice of, or would obſerve, or 


frames herſelf to think of. And obſerve we not, 
that the Eyes, when they begin to have a Sight of 
ſomething very little, bend 2nd fix themſelves upon 
it; and till they ſee ſomething plainly, all other 
things are as if they were not, although they receive 
their Images alſo ? 

Now as there is ſome Intentiveneſs requiſite to the 
Mind, that it may apprehend things diſtinctly; fo 
Ju more that it may ſimply think, or give ſome 

udgment, by affirming or denying ; but moſt of all, 
Tn, of them, as if its greateſt Care 
were not to be deceived. 

But this we declared formerly, in treating of the 
Criteries. It will be ſufficient, as to the Speculation 
of natural things, here to obſerve, that human Di/- 
courſe firſt admireth the things that are produced by 
Nature, and next enguires into them, and finds out 
their Cauſes ; but in ſooner, in others later; and 
ſometimes evinceth this, or arrives at the full Know- 
ledge in a longer time, ſometimes in a ſhorter. 


« Lucret. I. 4. v. 728. « Ibid. 756. Ibid 772: bid. 780. © Ibid. 801. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Aﬀettions er Paſſions of the Soul. 


"THERE wis beſides Senſe another Part of the 
irrational Soul, which may be called Affectu- 
ous, or Paffionate, from the Affections or Paſſions 
raiſed in it. It is alſo termed the Appetite or Defire, 
from the chief Affection which it hath, called Ap- 
petite or Defire ; ſome diſtinguiſh it into Concupiſ- 
Cible and Iraſcible. 

Now whereas it was already ſaid, that the Aﬀe- 
Rions which follow Senſe are produced in the Or- 

ns of Senſe, thoſe which follow Opinion, in the 
Breaft: Hereupon there being two principal Affecti- 
ons, Pleaſure and Pain; the firft, familiar, and ſuit- 
able to the Soul; the other, incommodious, and un- 


ſuitable to Nature; it is manifeſt, that both theſe pini 


are excited, not in the Breaſt only, where Pleaſure, 
for the moſt part, comes under the Name of Joy, 
Gladneſs, Exultation, Mirth ; and Pain, under that 
of Grief, Sorrow, Anguiſh, &c. but alſo in the 
other Parts, in which, when they are removed from 
their natural State, there is raiſed Pain or Grief ; 
when they are reſtored to that State, Pleaſure. 

If all the Parts could continue in their natural 
State, either there would be no Aſſectior, or if there 
were any, it muſt be called Pleaſure, from the Quiet 
and Calmneſs of that State. But becauſe either by 
reaſon of the continual Motion of Principles in the 
Body of an Animal, ſome things depart from it, 
others come to it ; ſome are taken aſunder, others 
put together, &c. or by reaſon of the Motion which 
is in the things round about, ſome things are brought 
which infinuate into them, change, invert, disjoin, 
c. Pain is cauſed (from the firſt Occaſion, as by 
Hunger, Thirſt, Sickneſs; from the ſecond, as by 
Burning, Bruiſing, Wreſting, Wounding) therefore 
the Affection of Pain ſeems to be firft produced: and 
withal, becauſe it is of an oppoſite Nature, that of 
Averſation or Avoidance of it, and of the thing that 
bringeth it; to which, for that reaſon, is attributed 
the Name of Ill. 

Hereupon followeth a Deſire of Exemption from 
Pain, or of that State which is void of Pain, and 
conſequently of the thing by which it may be expel- 
led, and to which, for that reaſon, is given the 
Name of Good ; and then the Pain being taken a- 
way, and the thing reduced into a better, that 1s, 
into its natural State, Pleaſure is excited, and goeth 
along with it; ſo as there would not be Pleaſure, if 
ſome kind of Pain did not go before, as is eaſily ob- 
ſervable even from Hunger and Thirſt, and the Plea- 
ſure that is taken in eating and drinking. 

For this Pleaſure is only made, . becauſe (moſt of 
the Parts being diſſipated by the Action of the intrin- 


Þ Lucret. I. 3+ 14% 
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fecal Heat, by 
rarify'd, all Nature deſtroy d, and the Stam 
cially grip'd; or otherwiſe ſome little — 


Heat, 


duceth them to their firſt State. And bee, ben 


are made with a ſmooth and pleaſing Senſe 
ture, which it is manifeſt is then — 
Man eats, not being hungry ; or drinks, not being 


athirſt. | 
general AﬀeRions of the Soul ſeem to 


| Thus the 
theſe-four, Pain and Pleaſure, the Extreme; Aver. 


For Deſire is particular] 
Mind wills that which it thinks, and conceiveth it 
it . = wp cs which 3 thinketh, * 
ceiveth to for 
a Will, rr e 
ſomething 


carry'd on to Vengeance. Fear is an Avoidance, 
which we ſhrink at ſome future Ill, and retire, 2 
were, within ourſelves; and ſo of the reſt. 

in P 
by Nature, and 


begotten by Opinion, which is 
ble to the n of N and fo tends to remove 
her Indigence, as that yet it is not it ſhould 
be quite taken away. Laſtly, it ſometimes condu- 
ces nothing either to Nature, or to the taking away 
of its Indigence. Hence it comes to paſs, that of 
Deſires, ſome are Natural and Neceflary ; others 
Natural, but not Neceſſary; others, neither Natural 
nor „ but Vain. 
Natural and Neceſſary are thoſe, which take away 
both the Indigence, and the Pain ing from 
the Indigence ; fuch is that of Meat, of Drink, of 
Cloathing, to expel the Cold. Natural, but not Ne- 
ceſſary, are thoſe which only vary the Pleaſure, but 
are not abſolutely Neceffary to the taking away of 
the Pain ; as thoſe which are of delicate Meats, even 
that which is of venereal Delights, to which Nature 
gives a Beginning, but from which a Man may ab- 
ſtain without Inconvenience. Laſtly, neither Na- 
tural nor Neceſſary are thoſe, which contribute no- 


thing to the taking away of any Pain, cauſed by ſome 


part XIII. 


Indigent of Nature, but are 
on; ſuch are, for Inftance, theſe of Crowns, Sta- 
tes, Ornaments, rich Cloathing, Gold, Silver, 


Ivory, and the like. 


Moreover it is to be obſerved, That whereas Plea- 
fare conſiſts in the Fruition of Good, Pain in ſuffer- 
ing III; for this reaſon, the firſt is produced with a 
kind of Dilatation and Exaltation of the Soul, the 


other with a Contraction and Depreſſion thereof; 


and therefore it is not to be wonder d at, if the Soul 
dilates herſelf as much as ſhe can, to make way for 
the Good to come into her, and contracts herſelf to 


prevent the III. 


There is a Diffuſion, or Dilatation ; for as ſoon 
a5 ever the Form of a good and 
the Senſe, or moveth the Mind, the little Bodies, of 
which it confiſts, ſo infinuate into the Organs of 
Senſe, or into the Heart itſelf, as that being accom- 
modated as well to the Soul as to the Body, they, in 
particular manner, gently ſtroke and delight 
the Soul, and, like little Chains, allure and draw it 
towards that thing out of which they were ſent: 
Whereupon the Soul being turned towards, and in- 
„ gives a great Leap, as it were, 
the Strength it hath, that it may 


enjoy it. 

a the ether fide there fo Contrafiten 3 becauſe as 
ſoon as ever the Form -of a painful thing ſtrikes the 
Senfe, or the Mind, the little Bodies of which it con- 
fiſts, as ſo many little Darts or Needles, prick the 
very Soul together with the Organ, 
that they looſen its Contexture ; while ſhe, to pre- 


a more 


tent upon that _ 


towards it, wi 


thing ftrikes 


in ſuch manner, 


vent them as much as ſhe can, ſhuts herſelf up, and 


retires to her very Centre or Root, where the Heart 


or Intellect is placed. 


It will not be 


1, why 


to repeat what we former- 
faid, that it depends upon the Contexture of the 
one Animal is more inclined to Anger, 


another to Fear, a third to calm ſmooth Motions ; 
nor to add, that this Difference is found in Men alſo, 
according as their Souls participate more of a fiery, 
or a flatuous, or of an aerial Principle. Or we may 
obſerve even in Men that are poliſſid by ni 
theſe Seeds cannot be fo rooted out, but that one is 
more propenſe to Anger, another more ſubject to 
Fear, a third more prone to (< 


Seeds. 


Of voluntary Matian, and particularly of Speaking, 


CHAP. XX. 


and Impeſition of Names. 


OW the Soul being naturally ſtirring, and 
ready for Motion, and able to move the Body 


3 Lucret. 4. $79- 


* Thid, I. 4. v. $34- 


than he 


ought. Moreover, the Difference of Manners, 

which is obſerved to be ſo great, not amongſt Ani 

mals only, but in Men from one another, is plainly 

—_ derived from the various Commiſtion of 
7 227 


Ant 


3 Ibid, 4. 896. 
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begot only by Opini- 


wherein it exiſts, and the Members thereof; it is 
well known, that whenſcever ſhe moveth the Body, 
or its Members, with any Motion whatſcever, tha 
therefore doth it, becauſe ſhe hath a Will to more 
them, and that this Will is ſtirr'd up by the Intellect 
imagining; and that this Imagination is cauſed by 
the Image that ſtrikes it: for the Intellect, or Mind, 
never doth any thing, but firſt ſhe foreſeeth it; nor 
foreſeeth it, unleſs ſhe firſt have the Image of that 
Thing. 

Thus, when we move (for Example) the Thighs, 
and walk, this is therefore done, becauſe firſt the 
Images of walking coming to the Mind ftrike it, 
thence proceeds a Will to walk; then when the 
Mind hath ſo mov'd itfelf, as that it wills to walk, 
it inſtantly ſtrikes the Soul in that Part whereto it is 
joined ; that Part ſtrikes the reſt of the Soul, which 
is diffuſed through the whole Body, and eſpecially 
through the Thighs and Feet. Thus the whole 
Frame is by degrees thruſt forwards, and moved! 
Not to mention that the Air conduceth ſomething 
thereto, by reaſon that & the whole Body becomes 
_— „the Air inſinuates into its Parts. "The Bo- 
dy t re is moved from two Cauſes, like a Ship, 
which is driven on by Oars and Wind. 

* That the Beginning of Motion from 
the Heart, where the Mind is ſeated, is maniſeſt; 
ſor that we ſee ſometimes Horſes (ſor E le) can- 
not, as ſoon as ever the Barrier is let down, break 
forth, nor ſtart away fo ſuddenly, as their Will 
prompts them ; becauſe the whole Subſtance of the 
Soul diffuſed through all the Limbs muſt firſt be 
ſummoned, that, being ſtirr'd up, it may follow the 
Deſign of the Mind. Thus it proceeds firſt from 
the Will of the Mind, and then through the Body 
and Limbs. 

I lt may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that ſo little Bodies 
as thoſe, whereof the Mind conſiſts, ſhould be able 
to move, wreſt, and turn about fo great a Weight, 
as is that of the Body. But what wonder, when 
the Wind, a thing ſo ſubtle, can with fo great a 
Force drive forward a vaſt Ship; and one Hand, one 
Rudder, turn it about and guide jt, though under 
full Sail? And are there not Engines, which by Pul- 


lies and Screws move and draw up huge Weights, 
and that with no 


t Force ? 
But forafmuch as of the Motions with which we 
move the Parts of the Body as we will ourſelves, that 


of the Tongue is moſt confiderable, which is called 
Speaking, it ſeems requiſite to ſay ſomething of this 
in particular. | | X 

be Tongue being framed in breathing Animals 


after ſuch a manner, as that it can break, and, as it 
were, mould the Air, which is vehemently breathed 
forth, and thereupon cauſeth a Sound: Hence it 
happeneth, that, as becauſe Animal perceiveth 
its own Power, by which it can do ſomething, and 
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bereupon the Bull butts with his Horns, the Horſe 
ſtrikes with his Heels, the Lion teareth with his 
Teeth and Claws, the Bird truſts to her Wings; 
hence it happeneth, I ſay, that Animals, and chiefly 
Men, perceiving the Ability of their Tongue to ex- 
preſs the Affections of the Mind (even when they 
would fignify ſomething that is without them) they 
ſend out a Sound which is called Voice, and by the 
Interpoſition of the Tongue, and other Parts ſerving 
for that Variation, bend and mould it in ſeveral Fa- 
ſhions. 

I inſtance Animals alſo, becauſe we ſee that they 
likewiſe ſend forth ſeveral Voices, according as they 
are joy'd or griev'd, or fear, or purſue any thing. 
Dogs, for Example, make ſeveral Noiſes, when they 
aſſault furiouſly, when they bark, when they play 
with their W helps, when they fawn, when they are 
hurt, and cry or howl ; a Horſe neigheth after a dif- 
ferent manner, when he rouzeth himſelf, when he 
followeth a Mare, and when he is ſpurc'd by his Ri- 
der. And Birds make different Cries when they 
ſtrive about their Prey, and when they perceive 
Change of Weather, and when they fit idly, till. 

Now * Man, above the reſt, perceiving the great 
Power of his Tongue, and how he can bend it vari- 
ous ways, ſo as to make divers articulate Sounds, 
which may be accommodated to ſignify ſeveral 
things, hence proceeds Speech, by which Men ordi- 

narily diſcourſe with one another, expreſſing the 
Paſhons of the Mind, and other things, no other- 
wiſe than as by nodding the Head, or pointing with 
the Finger. 

Here, becauſc it is uſually demanded, How Men 
came at firſt to impoſe Names on Things? We muſt 
know, that ? Names were not impoſed merely by Inven- 
tien of Man, nor by ſome Law; but the very Na- 
ture, or natural Diſpeſitions of Men, which were in 
ſeveral Nations, being, upon t e. of Things 
to them, affected with particular Motions of the Mind, 
and compelled by Images proper to the Things, ſent forth 
the Air out of their Mouths, after a peculiar Faſhion, 
and broke and articulated it, according to the Impulſ;zon 
of the ſeveral Aﬀettions or Phantaſies, and ſometimes 
according to the Difference of Places, as the Heaven 
and the Earth is various in different Countries ; the 
Words which were thus pronounced, and particular- 
ly with a Will of denoting things to others, became 
the Names of things. 

4 Some alſo deſiring to mention ſome things to others, 
which were out of their Sight, pronounced certain 
Sounds or Wirds, and then were conſtrained to repeat 
the ſame Words ; whereupon the Hearers finding out the 
thing by ſome Diſcourſe and Conjecture, at laſt, with 
much Uſe, underſtood what the others meant. | 

And becauſe ſeveral Men uſed ſeveral Names, to 
ſignify the ſame things to others, and thereupon there 


* Lucret. ibid. 1086. | 
” Lucret. 4- 918. 


® Lucret. ibid. 1055+ 
. * Lactt» hes Lucret. 4 914 
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_ rior Air, which never ceaſeth to beat and drive 


r Laert. 10. 75. 
® Lucxet, 4. 930» 


Part XIII. 
of Names; for this Reaſon. : 
proper to fignify things, were in every Nation by — 
and, as it were, with common Conſent choſen and > 
pointed, ſo as their mutual Significations might be 7 
ambiguous, and things might be explicated by a mire 
compendious way of ſpeaking. | 

For this Reaſon I conclude, *that the firſt Man 
impoſed Names on things, not out of certain Science 
or by the Command or Dictate of any one Man 
for how ſhould he come by that Science, or have 
Power to compel many Men to uſe the Words which 
he dictated? But rather, that they impoſed them, 
being moved by a certain natural Impulſion, like 
thoſe who cough, ſneeze, bellow, bark, ſigh. And 
therefore we may fay, that Names are not by Inſti- 
tution, but by Nature, ſeeing they are Eſſects and 
Works, as it were, of Nature; for to fee and hear 
things (which are certain Effects and Works of Na- 
ture) are of the ſame kind, as the giving of Names 
to things. 


was a Vari 


CHAT. XAL 
Of Sleep and Dreams, 


T reſts, that we add ſomething concerning $ 
I and the Death of Animals, two things 20 
kin; for one is an Intermiſſion, the other the Ex- 


„ partly crowd them into the Body, and dic 
compoſe them *, For hereupon the Body, as deſtitute 
ordinary Support and Government, . becometh 
weak, and all the Limbs grow feeble, the Arms and 
Eye-lids hang down, the Knees fink, and, ia a 
word, there is no more Senſe. | 

proceeds from 


For it being certain, that * Senſe pi 
the Soul, it is no leſs evident, that when Sleep hin- 
dereth the Senſe, the Soul is diſturbed, and thrown out 
of Doors ; not the whole Soul, for then it were not 
Sleep, but Death; but a Part only, and yet fo, as 
that which is left behind is oppreſſed within, and 
buried like Fire rak'd up in And as, if we 
ſtir up the Fire, it wakes, as it were, and a Flame 
ariſes from it, in appearance extinguiſhed ; ſo the 
Senſes are reſtored throughout the Members, and 
raiſed again out of a thing in appearance dead. 

When I fay, that * little Bodies coming from the 
Air caufe this Diſturbance, I mean, 'partly the exte- 


againſt the Body, (whereby it comes to paſs, that the 
outward 
Lucret. 5. 1046 


1Laert. 10. 76. F Laert. ibid. 
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outward Part of every Animal becomes ſolid and 
hard) partly the interior, or that which is drawn in 
at the Mouth, and blown out again. For the 
Stroke of each of theſe paſting through the little Va- 
cuities to the Principles and firſt Elements of the 
Body, their Poſitions are fo diſordered, that part are 
caſt out, part thruſt in, and the reſt, which is diffu- 
ſed through the Limbs, are not able to diſcharge 
their Office, by reaſon that they are intercepted, and 
not joined one to another. 

T add, that 7 this happens from the Food alſo, be- 
cauſe the Food being conveyed inwardly by the 
Veins, performs the fame thing as the Air, and that 
with more abundant and Force. Whence it 
comes to paſs, that the Sleep which is cauſed by Meat, 
by reaſon of the greater Diſturbance of thoſe Particles, 
is more ſound than ordinary, as is that alſo which 


proceeds from exceſſive Wearineſs, by reaſon of their 


greater Diſhpation. | 
Now, foraſmuch as it may ſeem ftrange, * that 


Dreams ſhould come to us in Sleep, we muſt obſerve 


what was ſaid not long ſince, that every where there 
are Images of innumerable things, continually rov- 
ing up and down, which, by reaſon of their Subtle- 

, are able to te into the Body, and able to 
Pe and affect the Mind, which is ſeated in the 
midſt of the Breaſt, ſo as it is ſtirred up to think of 
thoſe things whereof they are the Images. Here- 
upon, foraſmuch as theſe penetrate and ftrike the 
Mind no lefs in Sleep, than in waking, it comes to 
paſs that we ſeem to behold things as well in Sleep as 
awake. 

But it happens, that * we receive the things which 

to us in this manner as true, becauſe our 

Senſes being ſtupified, nothing can occur to us, that 
may give us Notice of the Error, and convince the 
Falſity by true things; and beſides, our Memo 
being laid aſleep, we eſteem (for Example) thoſe Men 
to be alive who are dead, becauſe their Images are 
preſent to us, and we remember not their Death. 

If you demand, why * we dream moſt of thoſe 
things in which we chiefly delight, or to which we 
are moſt particularly addicted when awake (for O- 
rators plead, Soldiers fight, Mariners conteſt with the 
Winds, Gameſters play, and fo of others; neither 
is it thus with Men only, but amongſt other Animals 
alſo ; Horſes ſweat and blow, as if they were running 
a Race; Hounds ftretch their cry, and ſnuff 
up the Air; and ſo of the reſt,) we muſt ſay, that 
this happens ; foraſmuch as by Reaſon of the Im- 
preſſion lately made in the Mind, the Paſſages are 
left open, into which the ſame Images infinuate, and 
above the reft, move the Soul again. 

From the ſame © Ground it ſeems to proceed, that 
he who is thirſty, dreams of a Fountain, and that 
he is drinking; he that bath need to Urine, dreams 


® Lucret. ibid. 76 ts, 


® Lucret. ibid. 766, 
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of a Chamber-pot, and that he is uſing it. For the 
intrinſical Motions open as it were, the Ways into 
which the Images of things of the ſame Nature inſi- 
nuating, ſtrike the Mind. Hence alſo it comes to 
paſs, that many Images of the ſame thing meeting 
together, there are produced certain great Motions in 
the Mind; and then he who dreameth, imagines 
that he poſſeſſeth great Knowledge, perſormeth great 
Actions, ſpeaketh excellent Things, and ſometimes 
crieth out as if his Throat were about to be cut, or 
himſelf to be devoured by a Lion or Panther, and 
is no leſs affrighted, than if he had caſt himſelf 
down from a high Mountain, fo as when he awakes, 
he has ſcarce the Uſe of his Reaſon. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Death. 


A® for Death, it is nothing but a Privation ef 
+ & Senſe, by reaſon of the Departure of the Soul. 
By Senſe here, I underſtand not only the Action, of 
which Sleep alſo is the Privation ; but the Faculty 
likewiſe of feeling or perceiving, which periſheth 
with the Soul, and together with theſe, the Mind 
alſo ; ſo that the Soul going forth, the Mind, which 
is joined with it, goeth forth alſo. 

For, © as long as the Soul exiſts in the Body, 
although ſome other Part fail, yet there is not a 
« Privation of Senſe ; but Senſe periſhes together 
« with the Soul, as ſoon as ever that wherein it is 
contained, whether it be the whole Body, or ſome 
« Part in which it is ſeated, happens to be diſſolved. 
Neither can it be oby that the Body remaineth 
« a while undiſſolved, either in whole or in part: 
« For it is nevertheleſs void of Senſe, as ſoon as ſuch 


ry 4 a Company of Atoms as is neceſſary to conſtitute 


the Nature of the Soul goeth out of it. 

* Moreover, the © Body being diſſolved, the Soul 
« itſelf is diſſipated, and hath no longer the ſame Fa- 
& culties, nor any longer is moved, nor any longer 
<« hath Senſe ; for we cannot imagine, that the ſame 


thing doth 2 feel or perceive, when it no 
longer 


6c uſeth the ſame Motions, when it no longer 
« is in the ſame Compound, when thoſe things no 
<< longer are by which it was cheriſh'd and preſerv d, 
„and in which exiſting it performed ſuch kind of 
« Motions. Is is the ſame with the Soul as with the 
Eye; which being out, and divided from the Body 
<« in which it was, cannot fee any thing.” 

When I ſay, The Soul is diffipated, I imply the 
Mind alfo ; fince the Mind is indiviſibly joined with 
it, neither can it ſubſiſt if the Soul periſh. So that 
here it is all one to ſay, the Mind and the Soul, for 
the ſame Diſſipation happens to both. Now this 
Diſſolution is niade, not into nothing, (as they muſt 

neceſſari 
b Lueret. ibid. 659. 
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neceſſarily affirm, who hold the Soul to be Harmony, 
or ſuch a Contemperation as Health) but into the 
Principles and little Bodies, of which its Contexture 
is made; and this not ſo much like Water which 
runneth about when the Veſſel is broken, as like 
Smoke, or a Miſt, which goes away into the Air, 
but much more eaſily ; its Contexture being more 
ſubtle, ſince it is capable of receiving Impreſſions 
from the Images of Smoke and Miſt. 

That the Soul is diflipated and periſheth, is mani- 
feſt ; for that it is compounded and hath a Beginning. 
Some indeed there are, who conceive it to be Eter- 
nal, denying it to have a Beginning, to avoid its 
Diſſolution ; and aſſuming for granted, that it was 
before the Body, and came from without into it, that 
they may maintain, that it ſurvives aſter the Body, 
out of which it goes entire. I ſhall omit, that they 
ſeem not obſerve, that nothing can be durable for 
ever, unleſs it be ſuch, either by reaſon of its Solidi- 
ty as an Atom ; or for that it is uncapable of being 
ſtruck as Vacuum; or for that it wants Place where- 
into it might remove, as theUniverſe. Neither do they 
reflect how great a Madneſs it is to conceive, that 
things ſo different as immortal and mortal, may be 
joined together. 

I omit this, I ſay, and demand only, How it is 
poſſible the Soul can, from without, be inſinuated 
into the Body, and diffuſed through its Parts, and 
yet not be divided and diſſolved, as Meat diſtributed 
through the Limbs ; and muſt it not dwell in the 
Body, as a Bird in a Cage, rather than be 
to grow, and be co- extended with the Body? And 
how then arrives it together with the Body, at the 
Flower of Age? And why it is, that in old Age it 
fears, not rejoiceth, to go out of the Body as out of 
her Priſon, and like the Serpent, to caſt her decayed 
Skin? And if forſaking the Body, it leaves ſome 
Relicts of itſelf behind, is it not diſſolvable? But if 
it leaves none, how comes it, that ſo many Worms 
are generated in a Carcaſs? 

or to ſay, that ſo many Souls flow thither from 
without, and fly up and down like Shadows, and 
chuſe their own Matter, and frame their own Bo- 
dies, and the like, How abſurd is it? Neither is it 
Jeſs ridiculous, that there ſhould be a Swarm, as it 
were, of Souls, hovering round about at the Coition 
and Birth of Animals, conteſting with one another 
which ſhall enter into the Body. 
4 if _ ſo often ſhift Bodies, would not 
their Natures, rees, become changed, and ſo 
the Lion in X. — be fierce, the Hart not timo- 
rous, the Fox not crafty, the Dog afraid of the 
Hare, the Hawk of the Dove? And if any ſhall ſay, 
that human Souls only paſs into human Bodies, he 
cannot give a Reaſon, Why the Soul, of wile, 
becomes fooliſh ? Why no Children are wiſe ? Why 
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themſelves, never our - 
Adtions performed in it. pail Life, and the 
he therefore hath a Beginni 
as it groweth up and flouriſheth paning. 
muſt it neceſſarily tend to an End, i 
decaying by Degrees, together with it. 


T his I fay likewiſe of the Mind, which by 
is perfeCted, and decays; ſeeing that it 
bears a Share in the Diſeaſes, and Pains of d. 
Body, but ſuffers Diſeaſes, and Pains of her own, 
and is cured by Medicine ; which could not be, if 
ſomething were not added to, or taken from, or 


feſt, foraſmuch as 
a certain de- 


And foraſmuch as a Man dieth Limb 
and expireth by Degrees, the Soul being 
diviſible ; who can ſay, that the Mind (or Intelle&) 


by Limb, 


doth not evaporate out of the midſt of the Breaft, 


Not to mention, that, otherwiſe, when the Body is 
ſuddenly cut afunder, into two or more Pieces, 


the 

Soul could not be cut into two or more Pieces as the 
As therefore, the Soul was not before the 
ration, ſo neither will it be after the Diſſolution, or 
Death ; and as, before that, we did not 


* 


are vain; {xion is not roll'd upon a Wheel ; Spb 
does not thruft a Stone up Hill continually ; Prome- 
theus's Liver cannot be devoured and renewed eve 

Day. Theſe are but Fables, as are alſo thoſe whi 

are reported of Tantalus, of Cerberus, of the Dana- 
ides, of the Furies, and the like ; which if they are 
made good any where, it is in this Life, through 
—— 2 Men. <ECT 
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| SECT. IV. 
Of Superior Things, at well Cælyſtial, as Aerial. 


[therto of inferior things; we come now to the 

ſuperior, which appear in the Region above the 
Earth ; ſuch are the Sun, the Moon, and other Stars, 
and all that belongs to them, as Riſings, Setti 
Tropicks, Eclipſes, and the like. Moreover 
Rain, Wind, Lightning, Thunder, Thunder-bolts, 
and the like. For tho' ſome make a diſtinction, 
and call theſe latter MeTiopa, ſuperior things, 
yet is it convenient to call the former alſo Meteors, 
and to include both within Meteorology, that is, a 
Treatiſe of ſuperior things. 

Here we muſt repeat what was ſaid at firſt, that 
« we muſt not propoſe any other End of the Know- 
« ledge of ſuperior things, whether they be treated of 
« jointly with others, as here, or ſeparately, and by 

6. 


« themſelves, as elſewhere we do, than an undiſtu 

« ed State of Mind, and unwavering Judgment; as 
« alſo in the reſt of the things, of which we uſe to 
"Tk things being ſuch, as that they 

« For ſuperior * things bei as that 

« either have, or may have a manifold Cauſe of Ge- 
« neration, and Declaration of their Being, con- 
« formable to that which we perceive by the Senſe; 
« we ought not to adhere to one particular way, as 
« we do in moral Maxims, or ſome in Phyſick, 
« ſuch as are, The Univerſe is Body and Vacuum; 
« the Principles of things are indivifible, and the 
« like, whi only one way with the Phæno- 


« mena's: 
ways; neither 


« human Power, Fe 2 * — Way, af- 
« ter which ing may 

« 'This, Ib, we muſt repeat; forafmuch as it 
« is requiſite to conceive, that it is the Office of Phy- 
4 fiology, accurately to examine the Cauſes of the 


« in know of ſuperior things, and in that eſpeci- 
« ally, NG what kind of things thoſe 
« are which are diſcovered in thoſe ſuperior ones, 
and whatever has Afﬀinity with them. And with- 
« al, inviolably to obſerve this Rule, that it is com- 
« petent to thoſe things, to be done many ways, and 
« not neceſſarily one way only: but, that they may 
ſome other way alſo.” | 


This; I ſo exprefly inculcate; left, if we adhere 
only to one way, and that happen'to difpleaſe us, 
we y recur, not to ſome other natural Cauſe, 


but to the divine; for this were to acknowledge a 
manifold manner, where there is but one. bus, 
to the divine Nature we ſhould attribute Trouble and 
Buſineſs, whereas ** it is ſimply and abſolutely neceſ- 
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4 fary, that in an immortal and blefſed Nature, there 

be none of thoſe things which cauſe Diſſolution 

and Trouble; for the Mind immediately appre- 

„ hends, and concludes from the Conſideration of an 

immortal and bleſſed Condition, that it is abſo- 

* Jutely impoſſible, any ſuch thing ſhould happen 
© to it.“ 

And doubtleſs, for want of this Conſideration, it 
comes to paſs, that ** the Contemplation and Obſer- 
vation of Riſing, Setting, Solſtices, Eclipſes, and 
* the like, make our Knowledge nothing the hap- 
<< pier ; but they who have conſidered theſe things 
* ( yet know not what are the Nature of thoſe Bo- 
„dies, and what are their chief Cauſes,) fear as 
much, and perhaps more, than as if they had not 
** contemplated them at all; by reaſon that the Ad- 
& miration which ariſeth from their Conſideration, 
cannot be ſatisfied, as to the Diſpoſition and Man- 
ner whereby they are rmed. For this Rea- 
„ fon we endeavour to find out, and alledge man 
5 ſeveral Cauſes of Solftices, Settings, Riſings, 
2 1 conſormable to things of 

ike kin ich happen amongſt us on the 
Earth. * 
* Beſides we muſt not think, that an accurate 
« Enquiry after theſe things, conduceth to Acquiſi- 
tion of Tranquility and Felicity. In ſuperior 
things, and others that are obſcure, we ought to 
<< ſeek out Cauſes, according to the ſeveral Ways by 
<« -whnch the like things happen amongſt us; deſpiſing 
< thoſe who neither know one certain way by which 
e maniſold way, but con- 
tent ſelves with the Appearance of things 
cas preſented at that Diſtance, and yet are ignorant 
in what confifts or not conſiſts Imperturbation. 
« 'Truly, if we conceive it may fall out, that a thing 
may be done one certain way, and thereupon we 
are not troubled; truly I ſay, knowing on the 
© other fide, that the fame thing may be effected 
many ſeveral ways, we ſhall be no leſs undiſturbed, 


© than if we knew it could be done by a certain 


© way. 
. mind to adhere to, 


« or defend thing that is likely in itſelf, that Ex- 
<«& plication is tent in this preſent Subject which 
runs congruouf] ing to the manifold ways 


Ys 

* the Phænomena's afford us. Vet is it neceſſary to 
« derive our ConjeQures concerning ſuperior things, 
from thoſe which are done amongſt us; from thoſe, 
I fay, which are obſerved to reſemble thoſe in thoſe 
« which are feen above: For thoſe things are effected 
« ſeveral ways; wherefore allo that which appeareth 
in every ſuperior thing, is to be conſider d by thoſe 
6 thir 1 it, and which may be ef- 

| Ways amongſt us, as ſeveral things 


4 Laert, 10. 85. © Ibid. && * Lacrts 10 8. 1d. fo id. 85. 
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But I inſiſt too much hereupon. To come there- 
fore to the Buſineſs. Although the whole Region 
above Earth is ſometimes called Heaven, for even the 
nearer Part of it, the Air, is ſometimes called ſo too; 
yet, by the word Heaven and Ether, we will un- 
derſtand the ſuperior Part of the Region, which con- 
taineth the Stars; and, by Air, the inferior, in which 
Clouds, Lightning, and the like are generated. We 
ſhall begin with the celeſtial ſuperior things, and 
ſpeak afterwards of the aerial. | 
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CHAEF: L 
Of the Subſtance and Variety of the Stars. 


E ' muſt firſt lay down what was formerly 
touched, that the Sun, Moon, and other Stars, 
were not made apart, and afterwards brought into the 
IVorld, but received their Figure, Au ation, and 
Magnitude, immediately, and together with the World, 
as the Earth, the Seq, and whatſoever is in the 
orld,) by the Coagmentations and Convolutions made 
within it, of ſame more tenuious Natures, and thoſe 
either aerial, or fiery, or both; for this our Senſe ſug- 
geſts to us. 

Hence ſome Stars ſeem to be of more fiery Sub- 
ſtance, eſpecially the Sun, whoſe Heat is ſo manifeſt 
to Senſe; but withal, they ſeem not ſo much to be 
pure Fires, as ſome mixed Concretions, to which Fire 
is annex'd. | 1 

Or, it may be, they are, as it were, certain glaſ- 
ſy ſmooth Diſhes, capable to receive the bright, fie 
ry little Bodies, which coming from the ætherial Re- 
gion through which they run, light upon them, and 
ſo reflet them, and ſhew them to us in that Form 
wherein they appear: For the like is done amongſt 
us. Or that they may be Clouds enlighten'd, and, 
as it were, enkindled ; for thoſe Meteors, called the 
Parhelii, are cauſed no other way. 

Or, it may be, they are, as it were, deep Veſſels, 
containing Fire in their hollow part, like a Lan- 
thorn, or a Chafing-diſh, which holdeth Coals, or 
melted Metals. Or, they may be, as it were, 
rowing Plates, or, as it were, Stones burning in a 


urnace; for there is nothing in all theſe that im- 


plies a Contradiction. | 

In like manner, the Sun in particular may be no- 
thing elſe but a thick kind of Clod, which being 
like a Pumice, or a Spunge full of Pores, and little 
3 may, containing Fire, dart Light out of 


m. 

Only the moſt impoſſible thing ſeems to be what 
ſome aſſert, that the Stars are animate, or ſo many 
Animals, and moreover, ſo many Gods. For tho 
we ſhould grant, that each of them is a kind of 


1 Laert. 10. 90. Ibid. 10. 113. 


® Ibid. 10, 91 i . | 5 


UR US. 
World, or rather, as it were, an Earth, 
not only 


Nevertheleſs, as this our Earth, cath 
Animals, is not therefore itſelf an Animal; ſo ne; 
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whi 
an Air, but an Æther peculiar © ko 


h it produ 
ther would the Stars be, although we ſhould = 
that ſome Animals may be — in them. 

But if we ſhould admit this, yet what they fur 
ther preſs, that there are ſuch a kind of round * 
rolling Gods, needs to be repeated only; for we for. 
merly proved that theſe are prodigious Fancies, not 
of diſcourſing but dreaming Philoſophers, when ex. 
prefling immortal Beings by the 


mortal, they pronounce things ſo contrary to the * 
licity of the Gods, and Which ſeem fo far beneath 
their excellent Nature. 


The Stars have been already diſtinguiſhed i 
kinds ; ſome are fixed, which obſerve the "wv a 
ſition from one another, and keep the ſame Courſo 
from Eaſt to Weſt, never altering it. Others are 
wandring, whence called Planets or erratick Stars, 
becauſe they never obſerve the ſame Poſition, either 
towards one 2 nor to the reſt; and ſometimes 
perform their Courſes nigher the North, ſometimes 
nigher the South. 5 I 

If you demand ® from whence this Diverſity pro- 
ceeds, I ſhall ſay, that it may be the Stars were from 
the Beginning moved round, with ſuch a Neceſſity, that 
ſome took a circular Motion uniform and even; others, 
an irregular and unequal one. Mk ; 

It may alſo be, that in the Places through which they 
move, there may be ſame even Diffuſron of Spaces, 
which may carry them en the ſame way one after an- 
ther, whereby they may move evenly; but * ue 
they may be uneven for the ſame Reaſon; Varieties 
_ we obſerve in their Motions proceeding from 


ence. 

To alledge one only Cauſe theſe, ſering that the 
Phenomena's argue that STS es my be is 
Madneſs, and not rightly con who 

Cauſe of 


e/idered by thoſe dote 
ſome things, and in the mean time will net allow 


on vain Aſtrology, and trivially explain the 


the divine Nature (to which they aſcribe moſt of 
theſe) to be free from the Tau of ſeveral trouble- 


ſome Offices. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 


A S concerning the Magnitude of the Sun, and of 
the reft of the Stars, it may be conſidered either 
as to us, or in itſelf, An to us, it is fo much as it 
appeareth to be, for the Senſe is not deceived; and 
whatſoever Magnitude the Eye ſeeth in them, is ſuch 
in them, for they have not any other thing immedi- 
ately encompaſſing them without, which is viſible; 

nor 


= 
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— according as they are nearer and farther 


As for the Figure, I ſhall only fay, that ſince it 
appeareth round to us, it is globous and plain like a 
; Plate; and therefore the Stars are either as Diſhes, or 
Jae fo P ariety are Fires preſented to our Senſes; 3s Cylinders, or as Cones and Tops, or as certain 
ſren at a iflance, in the Day-time, or by Night. For Nails fixed in the Sky. For none of theſe hath any 
either they are = ſo big as they ſeem, as the Light _ that implyeth a Contradiction, nor Diſſonan- 
of a Candle it we look near it; or leſſer, as when Cy from the Phænomena. 
we ſee the fame Light in the Day-time at diſtance; 
or greater than indeed they are, as when the ſame 


Light is ſeen in the Night-time afar off. CHAP. IL 
aps ſomewhat greater or leſſer, in regard this How the Stars move, out-run one another, and are 
Diverſity betwixt the Appearance and the true Com- turned round. 


paſs cannot be very great, as may be evinced from 
our ordinary Fires; for, from what Diſtance ſoever He faid, not long ſince, that, of the Stars, 
we | the Heat of any Fire, from the ſame its * ſome are fixed, others erratick, and that this 
juſt Form appeareth to us. In like manner, ſince Difference proceeds from their having different Mo- 
we perceive the Heat of the Sun here from the Place tions; we muſt * now ſay, in general, that the Mo- 
where he ſeemeth to us to be, his juſt Magnitude can- tions of both may be made either by the turning about 
not be ſenſibly different. of the whole Heaven, in which one or more of them 
That nothing perceivable is taken off from the are, ſuppoſing it to be ſolid, and carrying them about 
Stars by this Diftance, is confirmed , becauſe thoſe with it, like Nails ſaſtned into it; or elſe, the Hea- 
things which we behold at a great Diſtance, and much ven ſtanding ftill, as a fluid or pervious thing, by 
Air mediating between, are preſented to us with a their being whirled about, and moved through it. 
confuſed Circumference ; but the Sun, to thoſe who Now foraſmuch as whether it be the Motion of 
can look upon him, appears to be of an exact Com- the Heaven, or of the Stars, it may have begun from 
paſs ; nor can any thing be ſeen more diſtinctiy than a Neceſfity made at the very time that the World 
the Circumference of the Moon. There are indeed was generated, and impreſs'd eaſtwardly ; it might 
ſome Stars which twinkle, and ſeem to ſhoot forth in the firſt Caſe, (that is, if it be in the whole Hea- 
trembling Beams; but upon another account, this ven,) both have begun, and be continued by the 
argues they are ſo near as to be ſeen exactly. For Hurry of ſome Air. For there may be a twofold 
Fires amongſt us ſeem, in like manner, to wave and extrinſical Air; one, preſſing from above, and dri- 
tremble, when we behold them at a Diſtance, which, ving the Heaven towards the Weſt ; the other lifting 
near at hand, ſeem fixed and conſtant. it uPs as-it were, and carrying it on, and that other- 
Again, this is confirmed, becauſe, if the Stars did Wiſe than the former, which on all ſides preſſes and 
loſe their due Magnitude by reaſon of diſtance, they fixes the Poles. In the ſecond Caſe, (that is, if the 
would much more loſe their Colour; for we know, Motion be in the Stars themſelves,) it may have 
that a thing at diſtance ceaſeth to be ſeen in its native been, either by Hurry of Air, or by the Courſe of 
Colour, ſooner than by reaſon of its littleneſs it the Fire. 
totally diſappears, or comes not to be ſeen at For it may have been from the very Beginning, 
all. But though there be no diſtance more capable that a Company of little Bodies, evaporating, 
to effect this, (for there is not any length greater,) and 1 might break the Air, and 
3 therefore their true Co- force their Paſſage through it; and the Air, receiving 
5 mn Motion of the Wind, and hurrying the Stars 
Many ® things may be objefted againſt this, but they along with it, might carry them about, and cauſe 
are eafily Pres if a 445 flick cl 7 to thoſe things that continual circular Motion, which is ſtill feen a- 
which are 2 70 to us, as we ſhewed in our bove in them. It might alſo be, that the proper 
Books concerning Nature; where we bring in this Di- Fire of every Star, either being ſhut up cloſe and 
ſtinction of Magnitude, conſidered in itſelf, and, ac- ſeeking a Vent, might begin to turn about, and 
cording to us, we declared, that neither he did ab- continue {till as it began; or, being at greater Liber- 
ſurdly, who faid, The Sun is a Foot broad; nor he ty, might move in this Faſhion that way, unto 
that ſaid, It was many times bigger than Peloponne- which the Food or Aliment of each invites them, 
ſus; nor he who faid, It is of equal Bigneſs with the and ſo go on, through its Heat and Defire of Aliment 
Earth; foraſmuch as of things, which in themſelves to the next Bodies, which were Fuel convenient to 
are greater and leſſer, there may be, as to us, one nouriſh it. 
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None of all theſe is repugnant to the Phznomena's ; 
but otherwiſe we cannot eaſily determine from what 
Cauſe the Motion of the Stars ſhould proceed. 

But how comes it to paſs, that ſome Stars antici- 
pate, or get before others, ſo as that we ſee the others 
left behind them? This may happen, either becauſe 
the others performing the ſame diurnal Revolution 
with them are moved more flowly, as the Moon, 
which moving more ſlowly than the reſt towards the 
Weſt, is leſt as it were behind them Eaſtward. Or 
becauſe, being carried about by the diurnal Motion 
towards the Weſt, they are in the mean time ſlowly 
carried on, by a contrary Motion, towards the Eaſt, 
whereby the Moon may not have been left by the 
reſt Eaſtward, but rather have left them Weſtward. 
Or becauſe all things being carry'd about only with a 
diurnal Revolution and equal Motion, yet ſome per- 
form a longer, others a ſhorter Courſe; and ſo the 
Moon, if the be above the fixed Stars, as ſome con- 
ceive, will perform its Revolution more lowly, and 
be obſerved to be left behind. 

Certainly to aſſert any thing abſolutely in theſe 
Matters, becomes thoſe who affect to 3 Often- 
tation of ſomething magnificent and prodigious before 
the Multitude. 

Again, How comes it to paſs that the Sun, Moon 
and Planets, when they come to the T ropicks or 
Solſtices, turn about and go back again? This may 
happen, either becauſe ſuch a kind of circular Moti- 
on was at the Beginning impreſs'd upon theſe Stars, 
as that they ſhould be carry d round about after a ſpi- 
ral manner, limited on each Side at the Solſtices. 
Or that they go according to the Obliquity of Hea- 
ven, which in proceſs of Time acquir'd a Neceflity 
of that indire Poſition. Or 2 they ars repell d 
by the Air, which driveth them back on, now to this 
fide, now to that, by reaſon of its Coldneſs, Denſi- 
ty, or ſome other Guality. Or becauſe their Ali- 
ment is conveniently diſpoſed all along that way, kind- 
ling backward, and failing forwards. 

And theſe, and theſe which are like theſe, have in 
them nothing repugnant to the Evidence of Things; if 
a Man, adhering only to the Poffubility that is in theſe 
things, can reduce each of them to that which agreeth 
with the Phanomenda's, not fearing the groundleſs Con- 
trivements of Aſtrologers, who forbear not to build up- 
en and in them a vaſt Company of concentrick Orbs. 


. 


Of the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, and of the al- 
ternate Length of Days and Nights. 


18 Riſing and Setting of the Sun, Moon, and 

the reſt of the Stars, may happen three ways. 
Firſt, * By Appearance above, and Occultation be- 

weath : For that the Stars being always bright and 
4 Laert, 10- 92 · 
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to paſs that all Days are not 


— 


Fart XIII. 
never extinguiſh'd, are ſo carry d about, above .. 
below the Earth, that Pats they riſk — 
they go down, or ſet; and the Sun, in particular 
when he goeth down cauſeth Darkneſs with us; but 
returning, he enkindleth as it were the Heaven with 
his Morning-Beame. "There is not any thing amongſt 
the Phznomena's which contradicts this. 
Again, * By being enkindled in the Eaſt- Quarter 
and extinguiſhed in the Weſt : For there may Je ſuch 
a Diſpoſition of the Medium in both theſe Places, a; 
that, whilſt the Stars paſs through it, what J of 
may be effefted, there being nothing in the Phanomeng'; 
that contradicts it; ſeeing there are not only Foun- 
tains that extinguiſh, but ſuch alſo as enkindle Ta. 


pers, as that at Epirus, formerly mention'd. 80 
that the Ocean com 


be extinguiſhed by it in the Weſt-Quarter, and re- 
turn all along it, paſſing along the North into the 
Eaſt-Quarter, and from thence ariſe re-enkindled. 

Thirdly, By a new ProduQtion every Day ; for 
nothing hindreth, but that there may every Day ariſe 
new Suns. For Example: there flowing together 
to the Eaſt ſeveral Fires, or Seeds of Fire, which 
join in one round Body, and ſhine, and are carry'd 
on impetuouſly . the Weſt. For it is report- 
ed that the like happens in the Mountains of Ida, 
and chiefly about the Riſing of the Dog - Star; and 
that Fires may meet in great Bodies together at cer- 
tain Seaſons, may be underſtood from what is ob- 
ſerved to be done at ſome determinate Time in all 
other Bodies. For from the Confluxion and De- 
fluxion of Seed, Trees at a certain Time bring forth 
Leaves and Fruits, at a certain Time ſhed them; at 
a certain Time Teeth are bred, at a certain Time 
caſt ; and ſo in other things, which it were too long 
to inſtance. 

Now the Sun's Continuance above the Earth ma- 
king Day, and his Abſence Night ; How comes it 
ual, and all Nights 
* ; but that in Summer the Days are longer, tbe 

ights ſhorter ; in Winter alternately, the Nights 
longer and the Days ſhorter ? This alſo may happen 
three Ways. 

Firſt, * For that the Revolutions of the Sun abwe 
and beneath the Earth are ſometimes performed faſter, 
ſemetimes flower, according to the alternate Lengths of 
the Paces, or Ways in which the Sun paſſeth: 
And this by reaſon of the Poſition of the Orb called 
the Zediack, through which the Sun paſſeth oblique- 
ly, and in two Signs of it makes the Nights and the 
Da s equal. But when from thence he declineth to 
the North or South, as much of kis Journey as he 
taketh off from one Part, either above or below the 
Earth, ſo much he adds to the other. . 

Secondly, Becauſe there may be certain Places m 
the Ather, which, by reaſon of their Groſſneſs, and 
the Reſiſtance which happens thereupon, cannot be 7 
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through fo ſwiftly as others. Such are thoſe which 
4 — ba „ long beneath the Earth in the 
whereby they make the Night longer and 
Da 
- ſome hind may be obſerved amongſt us, according to 
which it is convenient to explicate ſuperior Bodies. 
Thirdly, T hat in the alternate Parts of the Year, 
the Fires, or Seeds of Fire aforeſaid, flow together 
in ſuch manner, as that they make a Sun ſooner or 
later ; and the Sun riſes out of that Part from which 
he begins a longer or ſhorter Courſe above the Earth, 
They who inſiſt and fix upon but ſome one parti- 
cular Way to explicate theſe Effects, both contradict 
things apparent, and deviate from that which falls 
under human Contemplation, 


CHAT. V. 


the Light of the Stars, and of the Changes and 
a 4 of in the Moon. 
ET us now ſay ſomething of the Light, not 
only of the Sum, but of the reſt of the Stars, and 
particularly of the Moon. Firſt, Men admire that 
the Sun, being ſo little, ſhould pour forth ſo much 
Light out of himſelf, as ſufficeth to enlighten and 
warm the Heaven, the Earth, the Sea, and yet not 
be itſelf exhauſted. But the Sun is a kind of Foun- 
tain, into which there flow together from beneath on 
every Side Rivulets ; for the Seeds of Heat 
throughout the whole World flow ſo into the Sun, 
2 that immediately from him, as from one Foun- 
tain or Head, both Heat and Light overfloweth 
every Way. 
1 the Subſtance of the Sun may be of 
ſuch Thickneſs, and the Light and Heat which 


Current or a Rivulet, ſtreaming from a Spring, wa- 
tereth the Meadows and Fields round about it, with- 
out any loſs to itſelf ; ſo that of the Sun may be ſuf- 
ficient to irrigate, as it were, the whole World, 
without any ſenſible Diminution of the Sun. 

Moreover, the Air may be of ſuch a Nature, as 
that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little Light 
diffuſed from the Sun; as a whole Field of Corn 
may be ſet on fire by one Spark. 

Likewiſe the Sun may have his Aliment round a- 
bout him, which may ſupply what he loſeth, as the 
Flame of a Lamp is fed by the Oil which is put to it. 
It may happen alſo many other ways. 

As to the reſt of the Stars, eſpecially the Moon, 
it may be that they have their Light from them- 
ſelves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun; for a- 

us we ſee, that * are 4 gp 3 
ſhine of themſelves, many things which borrow Lig 
from Fra, guar there is nothing appearing in the ſu- 
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ſhorter than in Summer. Some things of J 


foweth from him of ſuch Tbinneſs, that as a little 
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perior things themſelves, which hinders but that either 


thoſe Opinions may be true. 
757 an perſevere ſtedſaſt in his Mind the mani- 

Mayr, and the Suppoſitions conformable to it, and 
conſider the Cauſes together with it; left minding things 
that are incoherent, he grow vainh) proud, and ſome- 
- fall into one particular way, ſometimes into ans- * 
ther. 

As for the Moon, it is in the firſt place wonder- 
ful, how ſhe comes to have ſo many Changes, or 
Increaſe or Decreaſe of Light. It may be, that be- 
ing round, and receiving Light from the Sun, ſhe is 
ſucceſſively ſo figur'd, (after the ſame manner as the 
Air, when the Sun riſeth, is enlighten'd, and when 
he ſetteth is darken'd ſucceſſively) as that going away 
from the Sun, ſhe ſeemeth every Day to increaſe, 
becauſe ſhe ſheweth more and more of her enlighten'd 
Face to us, until ſhe preſents it at full ; and then 
going towards the Sun, decreaſeth every Day, be- 
cauſe ſhe ſheweth leſs and leſs of it, until at laſt ſhe 
turneth no Part of it towards us, but is quite unſeen. 

Moreover, it may be that the Moon being round, 
one Part of her may be bright, another dark, and as 
ſhe turneth her Body about, may diſcover to us, al- 
ternately, more or leſs of each Part. : 

It may allo be, that being bright of itſelf, ſhe may 

be obſcured by an Interpoſition of ſome opacous Bo- 
dy coming under her, which is hemiſpherical and 
hollow, and, moved along with her, is continually 
rolled about her. | | 

Neither doth any thing hinder, but that there may 
every Day (according to what we formerly ſaid) be 
made a new Moon of a ſeveral Form and — as 
in like manner the Seaſons of the Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; and many things in them 
come and go, are produced and periſh, at ſet Times. 

In fine, it may be any way wherein thoſe things 
which appear to us may be applied to Explication 
of that Manner; unleſs ſome Man, being much in 
Love with one ſinguiar Way, ſhall vainly reje& the 
reſt ; not conſidering what things it is poſſible for a 
Man to know, and thereupon aims at the Know- 
ledge of thoſe things which Man cannot attain. 

Moreover, they admire in the Moon that there 
appear Spots in her Face; but her Face may appear ſo, 
either from the varicus and -different Nature of the 
Parts of the Moon, or from the Interpojition ſome 
Body, not ſo much opacous as dusky ; not rolling a- 
bout her, but perpetually adhering to her ; and not 
ſolid all over, but full of Holes like a Racquet. 

* Or it may be any other way of all thoſe which are 
I to be conformable to things apparent. This is 
the Courſe to which we muſt adhere, concerning ſuperior 
things ; for no Man, if he _ againſt apparent 
things, can ever partake of true Tranquility. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Eclipſes of the Stars, and their ſet Pericds. 


BY: there is nothing which uſeth to ſtrike a 
greater Terror into Men, than that ſometimes 
they obſerve Eclipſes, and Defects of Light in the 
Sun and Moon, to happen on a fudden. Yet why 
may not this alſo happen many ſeveral ways! 

For firſt, the Sun may be eclipſed ; for that the 
Moon being interpoſed, puts her dark Orb or opa- 
cous Body before him, and keeping away his Light 
from the Earth, cauſeth Darkneſs in her, until by 
her Removal the Light is reſtor d. The Moon may 
be eclipſed, for that the Earth being interpoſed be- 
twixt her and the Sun, takes the Sun off from her, 
and darkens her, while ſhe comes within the Cone 
of the Shadow, until, paſſing from out of it, ſhe re- 
covereth Light. 

Again, the Sun may be eclipſed, for that ſome 
Part of Heaven, or ſome other opacous Body, ſuch 
as is the Earth, may move along with the Sun, and 
at certain Times come underneath him, and inter- 
cept his Light. And the Moon in like manner ; for 
that ſome other opacous Body paſſing betwixt her 
and the Sun, keeps off the Beams of the Sun from 
her; or moving together with her, doth not on 
perform its Phaſes ſlowly, but ſometimes overca 
her with a ſudden Darkneſs. Not to mention, that 
if ſhe be dark on one Side, and bright on the other, 
it may happen that ſhe may ſometimes on a ſudden 
turn her dark Side towards us. 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may ſuffer 
Eciipſe ; for that they may paſs through Places per- 
nicious to Fire, and thereby their Light become ex- 
tinguiſhed, until going beyond them they renew and 


recover It. 
ought the ſeveral ordinary Ways to be 


Thus 
heeded, and ſome of them alſo put together, it be- 
ing poſſible that many Cauſes may concur. | 

Y The pericdical Order, by which Eclipſes happen 
at certain Times, is concerved to be kept in like man- 
ner as among ſt us in ſame things, as in the Vitiſſaude 
of Seaſons. There ts no need of recurring to the diuine 
Nature for the bringing of theſe to paſs ; let us allow 
that to be free from all Buſineſs, and exquiſitely happy. 

Unleſs this be done, all * of Cauſes in ſupe- 
rier things will be vain; as bath already 'd to 
ſome, who taking an impoſſible Courſe became frivolous, 
for that they approved only one, and rejected all the 
reſt, though they were poſſible ; and were tr ed to 
dream of that which exceeds the Capacity of the Intellect, 
and were neither able to admit, as they ought, appa- 


rent Signs ; nor underſtand, as they ſay, how to re- 
joice with Ged, 
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are ordinarily termed Falling-Stars, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Prefignifications of the Stars. 


tan, ag 
which 


Changes of the Air attributed to the $ 
Rain, Wind, Drought, Heat, and the like, 
happen according to the Time of the riling or ſetting 
ate ag. Orion, the Pleia- 

* Theſe Prefignifications may be made either 
ing to the Condition of the ds % as it 1 
thoſe liuing Creatures, which being ſeen at one time 
with us, at another with others, tare hither and 
thither, are Signs, not Cauſes, of the Seaſons : fir the 
riſing and ſetting Stars may be not Cauſes, but fot of 
thoſe Mutations ; or as it not certainly, tut 
caſually, at what time the Stars riſe or ſe, there are 
Co of — 2 = fk 

or neither of thoſe is repugnant with th: 
rent; nnd whe Conſe ahve my bo, 6 Ts 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive. 

It is not without ſome Reaſon what [rind 
Præſignifications, which are obſerved in ſome Ani- 
mals to be made according to the Condition of the 
Seaſon which at that time comes in; ſo as the Mo- 
tions obſerved in Animals only declare Tempefts, 
but make them not. As thoſe, for Example, which 
depart from us in Autumn induce not an 
of the Winter's being at that time; is there 
2 
ture vi that it 
what is formold bo. W 

This is a kind of Folly that cannot fall upon any 
Animal, in which there were the leaſt Grain of 
Wit; ſo far is it from being in that Nature which 
poſſeſſeth all Felicity. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Comets, and thoſe which are called Falling Stars. 


HAT hath been hitherto ſpoken of the Stars, 
” belongs to the Sun and Moon, and Stars, 
which having been made from the Beginning of the 
World conſtantly inhere and appear in Heaven. But 
beſides theſe there are other Stars, which ſoamnetimes 
are or newly appear, and aſter ſome few 
Days or Months either periſh or lie hid. They are 
called Comets, quaſi Comatæ Stdlle, hairy 
for that they have a long T rain like Hair. 
Some alſo there are that laſt but for a Moment, 
vaniſhing almoſt as ſoon as they appear; and ſeem- 
ing in kind of Excurſion to fall down, they 


As 
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As for the Comets, they may be generated; 
« either for that ſome Fire is ſometimes kindled in 
« ſome of thoſe ſuperior Places, and being kindled 
« is for a time nouriſh'd and moved, according to 
« the Abundance and Diſpoſition of the Matter. 
« Or elſe they appear; for that Heaven, as to that 
« Part which is over our Heads, hath ſome peculiar 
« Motion according to ſeveral Viciſſitudes, fo as 
« theſe Stars are driven to be made manifeſt, Or 
« elſe they come forth by reaſon of a certain Diſpo- 
« ſition at ſome times; and as ſoon as they come 
« lower towards us they _—_— 8 

« Comets diſappear to our t through u- 
« (es to theſe : y Matter conve- 
« nient for is not placed all along, as it is in 
. that Place where they are obſerved to inhere; ſo 
« as by degrees, through want of Aliment, they con- 
« ſume as it were and go out, or that N 
« oppoſeth their Motion. And that may happen, 
« not only for that this Part of the World, round 
« about which the reſt is turned, remaineth unmo- | 
« ved, as ſome affirm ; but alſo, for that there may 
« be in the Air ſome impetuous Gyration, which 
« may hinder their moving round, and drive it ano- 
« ther way; as may alſo happen to the other Stars, 
« which are called Planets, at the T ropicks. 

« Moreover this may happen many other ways, 
« if we diſcourſe upon that which is conformable to 
« things apparent. 

« As for thoſe which are called Falling-Stars, 
« they may be made either by Pieces broken off 
« from the true Stars, or from the falling down of 
« that Matter whereof there is a kind of Difflation, 
« as may happen alſo in Lightning : Or from a. 
« Company of ignifying Atoms meeting and joining 
« together to effect it, the Motion being made ac- 
« cording as the Force of meeting together was from 
« the Beginning : Or from the driving of Wind up 
« together within certain cloudy Bottoms or Wind- 
« ings, and ſetting it a-fire whilſt it is rolled up and 
« down, and breaking through the Bottoms which 
« reſtrain them, and moving to that Part towards 
« which that Impulſion carries them. 

« There are other Ways not fictitious, by which 
te this may be done. But of celeſtial Meteors 
enough.“ 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Clouds. 


NEXT theſe are the acrial Meteors, which are 
made nearer us in the Air. We ſhall begin 
with the Clouds; than. which nothing is generated 
above in the Air, or ſeen more frequently. 0 

2 A Cloud therefore may be generated and have its 
Being by ſome Accumulation as it were of the Air, the 


» Lucrets 10. 113, e Ibid, J. 6, v. 45% 


ſuch a Compound ; and this when 
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Winds driving it, fo as that a Cloud is nothing but a 
thickning of the Air. Again, by Implication of ſome A- 
toms cohering mutually to one another, and fit to produce 
rſt come to- 
gether into little Bodies of Clouds, and thoſe are ga- 
thered together into greater Bulks, ſo as at laſt they 
become greateſt of all. 

They moſt commonly ſeem to riſe at the Tops of 
Hills ; for that the firſt little Compounds are ſo ſubtle 
as that they eſcape the Sight, and are carry'd =_Y 
the Wind, until being by little and little conden 
they appear on the Tops of the Hills, which by rea- 
ſon thereof ſeem to ſmoke. 

If any ſhall doubt, from whence there can come 
ſo great a Conflux of Atoms as is ſufficient to make 
ſuch great Bulks of Clouds, let him conſider, that 
if no other way, yet they may at leaſt come from 
without, out of the Immenſity of the Univerſe, 
where there is an infinite Multitude of them. And 
this becauſe there is allowed to the Principles a free 
Paſſage in and out, through the Vents of the World, 

formerly declared. 


as Was y 
Moreover, a Cloud may be generated by the ga- 
thering together of Effluxions and E xbalations out of 


the Earth and Water, and carried upwards. For 
that there are many little Bodies drawn out of the 
whole Sea, appeareth by Garments which being hung 
upon the Shoar grow moiſt. we ſee that 
every-where out of Rivers ariſe Miſts, and Exhala- 
tions, and Vapours, in ſuch abundance, as that being 
carried upwards they darken the Sky, and by little 
and little er rs nee — 
Neither doth any thing hinder, but that theſe Ce- 
agmentations may be made many ether ways. 


"GRAFT ©. 
Of the Winds, and of Prefters. 


WIND may be generated, firſt, * when the A. 
toms, or little Bodies, leap out of ſome convenient 
Places, and fly through the Air ; there being a more 
vebement E oy made 2 eme Heaps, which are 
proper for ſuch kind of Emiſfions : © When in a narrow 
Vacuum there are many little Bodies, there follow- 
eth Wind ; and contrary, the Air is quiet and calm, 
when in a great Vacuum there are but a few little 
Bodies. | 

For, as in a Market-place or Street, as long as 
the People are but few, they walk without any trou- 
ble ; but when they run into ſome narrow Place, they 
juſtle and “ quarrel with one another: ſo in this Space 
which encompaſſeth us, when many Bodies crowd 
into one little Place, they muſt neceſlarily juſtle one 
another, and be thruſt forward, and driven back, and 
entangled, and ſqueezed ; of which is made the 
| Wind, 
4 Senec. ibid. 
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Wind, when they which conteſted yield, and hav- 
ing been long toſs'd up and down uncertainly, 
ſhrink : But when a few Bodies ſtir up and down in 
a large Space, they can neither drive nor be driven 
impetuouſly. . 

Again, Wind may be cauſed when the © Air is 
driven on and agitated, either by Exhalations coming 
from the Earth and Water, or by the Sun's prefling 
upon it from above; for it is manifeſt, that where 
the Air is agitated and ſtirred, there is cauſed Wind, 
fo as Wind ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Waves 
of the Air. Whence we may conceive, that the 
Wind ſomewhat reſembles Water troubled, and that 
the more violent Winds come from being ſtirred by 
ſome more vehement Cauſe, after the ſame manner as 
Torrents rage and make waſte, when there happens 
a vaſt Defluxion of Waters by great Showers falling 
upon the Mountains. 

f Prefters are windy Whirlings (for the fiery, and 
thoſe which burn, from which the Name is taken, 
are a kind of Thunder.) They may be generated 
cc either from the Depreſſion of a Cloud aſter various 


« Faſhions towards inferior Places, whilſt it is car- 


<« ried down and driven on by Abundance of Wind, 
cc which rolls itſelf about, and tears away the Sides 
« of the Clouds; the Wind alſo driveth on the 


Cloud immediately from without, or from the 


« Wind ſtanding round about; whereas the Air 
te prefling upon it from above, and withal the Air 
tc which is driven on and diffuſed round about, hin- 
<« dring, by reaſon of its Denſity, the great Abun- 
« dance of Wind knoweth not which way it may 
<« ſpread itſelf,” and being driven back, as well by 
the Sides as from above, it neceſſarily thruſts the 
Cloud downwards. 
When this Preſter is thruſt down upon the Land, it 
cauſeth Whirlwinds; when upon the Sea, Whirl- 
W hirlwinds are leſs frequently ſeen, becauſe 
the Mountains ſnatch them away before they come 
within our Sight ; Whirlpools more frequently, by 
reaſon of the wide Smoothneſs of the Sea, into 
which we may behold a Cloud like a Pillar deſcend 
from Heaven, and puſh it down, as it were, with the 
Force of an Arm or Fiſt, until the Violence of the 
Wind breaking thorough it, the Sea works and 
boils, and the Ships incur a Danger almoſt inevi- 


table. 
© H A P. þ 1 I. 
Of Thunder. 


T was not without Reaſon that I ſaid, there are 
alſo fiery Preſters, which are not different from 
Thunder. For Thunder ſeems to be cauſed by the ma- 
nifeld Conglameration of Blaſts, ſwelling with fiery 
little Bodies, „within the Bulks of the Cloud ;” 
and by the Evolution and ſireng enkindling of them, 
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d breaking of the Cloud Why 
and breaking of the s by the Fire, which : 
cibly darted don Pls, according Re bf "4 
ing forth is ſometimes directed towards. a high M—_ 
tain (which kind of Places are 7525 ftruck 8 
Thunder) ſometimes towards other hings. * 

For that the * Nature of Thunder is fiery is 
niſeſt, even becauſe it often burneth the Houſes uns. 
which it is darted, and for that it leaveth behind en 
Stench like Brimſtone. That it is generated wien 
the Clouds, is evident, for that it never thunder 
when the Sky is clear; but the Clouds firſt gather to. 
gether all along the Air, and darken the Sky, and 
there ariſeth a foul Night, as it were of Shower, 
Laſtly, that many little Bodies or Seeds, as it were 
of Fire, are contained within a Cloud, may 8 
gued as well from the Effect, as for that amongſt 
the little Bodies of a Cloud riſing up from beneath 
are intermingled, not only watery, but fiery alſo 
and of other ſorts. Withal, it cannot be bat the 
the Cloud muſt receive many things from the Beams 
of the Sun. 

When therefore the Blaſt or Wind, which drove 
the Clouds together, hath intermingled itſelf with 
the Seeds of Fire, that are in the Boſom, as it were, 
and Cavity of the Clouds, there is cauſed a whirling 
or Vortex within it, which being carried about very 
rapidly, groweth hot by Motion ; and either by In- 
tenſion of this Heat, or the Contagion of ſome other 
Fire, breaketh out into perſect Thunder, and tearing 
the Cloud, is darted forth. Now the Cloud is cleft 
and broken, by reaſon that the Places round about 
the whirling or Vortex are taken up, and ſtuſfed 
thicker with the Part of the Cloud ; neither, by 
reaſon of their being ſqueezed up fo cloſe together, is 
there any Chink open, whereby whilſt it is ſpread 
with the Wind 1. inſinuate itſelf, and retire by 
penetrating into it by degrees, Whereupon it is ne- 
ceſſary, that the Fire lately made, being dilated by 
the Wind, breaks thorough the Cloud with Violence, 
which makes the Noiſe of Thunder; and coming 
2 ſhineth and filleth all Parts with a glittering 

t. . 
It may alſo be, that the Force of the Wind may 
light from without upon the Cloud, at ſuch time as 
the Thunder is mature and perſect, and rending the 
_ make way for the fiery Vortex to break tho- 


It may alſo be, that the fiery Vortex, tho? not ſet 
on Fire when it breaks forth, may be kindled after- 
wards in its Paſſage thorough the Air ; after the 
ſame manner as a leaden Slug paſſing thorough the 
— 2 hot, on _ Fine. It may alſo be, 

t the Fire is made in daſhing againſt the 
thing which it hits, the Seeds of F * ſtruck 
out of both in the ſame manner as they are ſtruck 
by a Flint out of Steel. : 


© Laert. 6. 218, 
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e There are many b other Ways by which this 
« Fire may be kindled, or Thunder made; only let 
« us caſt away all Fiction, and caſt away it will be, 
« jf we take our Conjecture of things unſeen, from 
« that which is conformable to things apparent.” 

Hence may be given the Reaſon, why it comes to 
paſs, that it thunders oftner in the Spring and Au- 
tumn than in other Seaſons. In Winter, there wants 
the Seeds of Fire; in Summer, the Blaſts and 
Heaps of Clouds ; in the Spring and in Autumn, all 
things convenient are ready. 

But how comes it to paſs, that the Motion of 
Thunder is ſo ſwift, and its Stroke fo violent? 
This proceeds from the great Violence of the Erup- 
tion, and the Tenuity ; by reaſon of which, no- 
thing in the way reſiſts them ; and Force, which is, 
as it were, doubled by Gravity, and increaſeth by 
Motion. | 

How comes it to penetrate thorough the Walls of 
Houſes, to melt Metals in a Moment, to draw out 
all the Wine out of full Veſſels? This proceeds 
from the Tenuity, and quick Motion, and violent 
Force of the little Bodies, whereby it can in a Mo- 
ment di ſſipate and diſperſe thoſe things which the or- 
dinary Fire of the Sun cannot under a long time. 


CHAP. Xu. 
Of Lightning and Thunder-claps. 


Ltho' I hinted by the way how Lightning and 


how T hunder are generated ; yet nothing hin- 
ders, but that they may be generated many ways 


For © Lightning may be made either by the 
&« rubbing or ſtriking of the Clouds againſt one ano- 
<« ther, ſuch a kind of Figure iſſuing from them; 
or by ſuch a Diſpoſure and Conformation of Atoms 
heaped up together, as cauſeth Fire, and generates 
Lightning ; after the ſame manner as we obſerve it 
to be done, when Iron and a Stone are hit againſt 
one another. 

Or by the Winds flirring up out of the Clouds thoſe 
Bedies, or little Bodies, that is, Atoms, which cauſe 
this glittering Brightneſs ; for that the Wind (and eſ- 
pecially if it grow hot like a leaden Slug) ftrikes off 
the ſame little Bodies, which are ftruck by the mu- 
tual Attrition of the Clouds. 

« Or by ſqueezing forth; there being made a 
« Compreſſion either by the Clouds one with ano- 
« ther, or by the Winds driving them, which is 
« cauſed over and above the Force of Colliſion. 

« Or by Interception of the Light which is diffu- 
« ſed by the Stars, which thereupon is driven by the 
Motion of the Clouds and Winds, and falleth out 
« of the Clouds. 
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* Or by the falling down of ſome moſt tenuious 
Light out of the Clouds, whilſt the Clouds are intrin- 


« ſecally gathered together by the Fire; and withal, . 


Thunder is cauſed like a kind of Bounce by their 
% Motion. 

* Or by the enkindling of a Wind, which is 
** cauſed as well by a vehement Intenſeneſs, as Con- 
* volution of Motion. 

Or by a breaking of the Clouds by the Winds, 
and falling down of fiery Atoms, which cauſe 
Lightning to fhine.” 

That Lightning may be generated many other 
ways, he will eaſily perceive, who adheres to things 
- 1 and is able to underſtand what ſuits with 

them.“ 

Thunder-claps may be made thus, Either b 
8 of « Wind yum the Cavities of he 

uds, as in ordina eſſels, when ſomething 
< is rolled in them. 1 

Or making a Crack by the very Difflation and 

KEbullition, as it were, of the Fire within the ſame 


Or by the breaking and tearing of the ſame 
Clouds, as when a ſwollen Bladder cracks, Paper 
<« is torn, or a Shrowd rent. 

„Or by the ſame Clouds, rubbing and driving 
* againſt one another, having acquired an icy kind 


of Concretion, and this, by reaſon of the Winds 


driving them ;” as tall Woods crackle at the blow- 

ing of the Eaſt Wind, Waves unbroken murmur, 

Garments hung up, and Papers carried away and 

_ as it were by the Winds, make a clattering 
oiſe. 

Or by Extinction of the Fire of Thunder, break- 
ing out of one Cloud and lighting upon another 
which is wateriſh, whereupon it hiſſes like red- hot 
Iron taken out of the Fire, and caſt into the Water. 


Or by the burning of ſome dry Cloud, which 


crackles like a Branch in the Fire. 

„In a word, that this alſo may be explained ſe- 
cc veral Ways, the things which appear evince and 
<« teach us; that we think not, with ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Perſons, that the Noiſe of I hunder de- 
notes the Appearance of ſome God, ſince other Bo- 
dies, being ftruck againſt one another, make a Sound 
alſo, as Mill-Stones in grinding, or the Hands clap- 
ped together. wy 

Leſt any Wonder how it comes to paſs, that Light- 
ning is ſeen before the Thunder is heard, this may 
happen, © either for that in ſome certain Diſpoſition 
« of the Clouds, as ſoon as the Wind lights upon 
« them, there leaps forth ſuch a Configuration of 
<« little Bodies, as cauſeth Lightning ;” and thereupon 


the Wind, by rolling up and down, maketh this 
Sound. | 


« Os 
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« Or for that they being both generated together, 
<« the Lightning is brought to us with a quicker 
« Nimbleneſs ; the Thunder cometh later, as hap- 
< peneth in ſome things which are ſeen at a diſtance, 
« and make a Sound by Blows ;” for it is manifeſt, 
that the Stroke is ſeen before the Sound is heard. 


CH AP; ML 
Of Rain and Dew. 


E muſt now ſpeak of watery Concretions, 

whereof ſome continue fluid, others acquire 
ſome Solidity by the Impreſſion of Cold; thoſe 
which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, whereof 
one is made, the Heaven being cloudy ; the other, 
when it is clear. 

Rain may be made of the Clouds ', either when 
being thinner than ordinary, the Wiad driving them, 
or they prefling upon one another, are ſqueezed to- 
gether, and knit into Drops ; or when being thicker 
than ordinary, they are rarified and changed by 
Heat or by the Wind ; or, like Wax, melt fo, that 
_ fall down in Drops. 

hat there are Seeds of Water contained in the 
Clouds, is ſo well known, that we need not ſpeak of 
it. They aſcend together with Clouds, they increaſe 
together with them, and are diſperſed thorough them, 
as Blood through the Parts of our Body. Neither 
doth there aſcend Moiſture into the Clouds from all 
Rivers only, but the Clouds alſo which hang over 
the Sea receive Moiſture like a Fleece of Wool. 

Wherefore Rain may flow from the Clouds, 
either when the Force of the Wind thruſteth the 
Clouds up together, and great Stores of Showers be- 
ing raiſed above them, preſſeth and thruſts them; 
or when the Clouds, by the Power of the Winds are 
rarified, and ſuffer their Moiſture to flow abroad, or 
dy the Heat of the Sun are fo diſſolved, that they 
— down in Drops, and, as I faid, like melting 

ax. 

It may happen, that Rains ſometimes laſt a long 
while, becauſe it then happeneth, that many Seeds 
of Waters, riſing up to ſeveral Clouds, and diſperſed 
every way, may ſupply the Rain. Sometimes alſo 
the Earth recking, exhales back again all the Moi- 
{ture which ſhe receiveth. 

Dew is made, either by the meeting together of 
the little Bodies in the Air, which are of ſuch a Na- 
- ture, as to be fit to generate this kind of Moiſture ; 
or by the bringing forth of little Bodies, which chiefly 
generate Dew above, when they ſo meet together 
as to make that Moiſture, and flow down into the 
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Part XII. 
Places beneath. Many things of this ki 
amongſt us, checilly tn roves 2 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Hail, Snow, and Froft. 
F watery * Concretions, which, by Impreſton 
O NIN „ there 
are two things which are made when the Heaven is 


cloudy, Hail and Snow; one, when it is clear, 
either when the Congelation 


Froſt. 
Hail is 


Chinks by Compreſſion of the Parts, and breaki 
the whole Frame into Pieces, they cauſe that 


Looſeneſs as the Flocks of Snow have; whereas, the 
ſame driving one another cauſe Hail, 
things chiefly are made in the Air. 

It may alſo be, that a kind of Ejaculation of the 
Snow, which falleth down in Heaps, 
the Clouds, which were firſt congealed, 
aſunder. 

Laſtly, Froſt is made of the ſame little 
Dew; whenas, the little Drops of Dew 
ther way, are by the cold Temperament 
Air congealed, and in congealing, receive a light 
Compactedneſs. 


CHAP, 


made 
of 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Rainbow, and Hales. 


WI muſt not here paſs by two remarkable things o, 
which appear in the Clouds or above; the 
Rainbow, an Arch of various Colours, over-againſt 
the Sun ; and Halos, which ſometimes like a white 
Crown compaſſeth the Moon. 

The Rainbow is made either for that the moiſt 
Air ſhineth by the oppoſite Splendor of the Sun, or 
for that it is the particular Nature of Light, and of 
the Air, to preſent ſuch kind of Colours, either all of 
them, or one „ from which (ſhining forward) 
the neighbouring of the Air are ſo coloured ; in 
like manner, as we obſerve to be done when the 
Parts of any thing which is enlightened make the 
Parts of other things next to it ſhine alſo, | 

As to the Roundneſs of its Figure, this is cauſed 
by reaſon that it is only conveyed to the Be- 
bolders Eye, from a Diſtance every way equal; or, 
for that the Atoms, which are carried out of the 
Air into the Cloud, are ſo ' compelled, that every 
Concretion made of them is formed into this Round- 
neſs. | 

A Halo is made about the Moon, either by the 
carrying up of a ſomewhat groſs or lightly-cloudy' 
Air towards the Moan, whilft in the mean time, 
ſome EMuxions derived from her, do as it were ſiſt 
it (for they do not abſolutely diſperſe it) in ſuch man- 


ner, that they are formed into a Circle about her in 


this cloudy Figure. 2 

Or by the Air, compelled about the Moon, aſter 
ſuch a manner as to make this round groſſer 
Figure about her; which ſome conceive to happen 
according to ſome of her Parts, or 
an driving from without, or, by Inſinua- 
tion of Heat from beneath, fit to effect this. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Avernal Places. 


Int, that we ſpeak v ſome things of Avernal 
Places ; ſo termed, for that they are pernicious to 
Birds; for when Birds attempt to fly over them, 
they inſtantly fall down and die: As alſo concerning 
* Cauſes of Peſtilence, as far gs they depend on the 
A SD: 


I muſt here only repeat, that the Earth containeth 
all kinds of little Bodies ſo diverſly figured, that 
ſome are ſuitable to the Natures of Anitnals, others 
hurtful; and by reaſon that the Contextures of Ani- 


mals are ſo unlike to one another, ſome of theſe are 
convenient 


URUS. 


others are inconvenient and pernicious 


by ſome Effuxi- 
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. And why 
not? when the Contexture and Temper of the fame 
Perſon being 


by a Fever, the fame Wine, 
which before did him much good, is now as deadly 
to him as to be ſtabb'd to the Heart. 

It is manifeſt, that many things unpleaſant, trou- 
bleſome; and pernicious, ordinarily come into the 
Taſte, the Smell, the Touch, all the Senſes ; 
not to mention ſome Trees which either cauſe a 
Heavineſs to thoſe who ſleep in their Shade, or by 
an ill Scent kill them; nor ſtrong Wine, or the 
Fume of Coals and the like. How many Places are 
there, which exhale 27 


0 and hurtful Scents oſ 
Brimſtone and Sulphur ? They who dig in Mines, 
who look ſo wan, and die ſo ſoon, how many noi- 
ſome Vapours do they find to breathe out of the in- 
moſt Parts of the Earth ? 


Thus there are ſome Places out of which theſe 


' Vapours breathe, which being carried up into the Air, 


diffuſed round over it in ſome manner poiſon it, and 
infe&t it with a deadly Quality; fo as that, when 
Birds come to paſs over it, Veluti ſi Mulier Menfium 
Tempore Caſtorcum olfaciat, they become ſtupified, 
and immediately fall down dead. 

It may alſo be, that the Air which lies between 
the Birds and the Earth, 'being cleft aſunder 1 Fo 
Force of a Vapour breaking forth, and the Place 
becoming almoſt vacuous; the Birds may not have a 
Support upon which to reſt their ſpreading Wings, 
and continue their Flight, ſo that they ſink and fall, 
over-burden'd by the Weight of their own Body. 
Thus much for. Avernal Places. 


. .CHAP. XVII. 


Of Peftilence. 

"] Hough Peſtilence, 4 or a mortal Affection of the 
Air may come from above, like a Cloud or 
ew, yet it is moſt commonly cauſed, when the 
Earth is putrify'd by. unſeaſonable Rains and Heats, 
and ſuch a Vapour ariſeth out of it as infects the Air, 
| far and near, not only Men, but other 
living Creatures ; . 
« That the Air eaſily entertains the Affection, or 


cual 


48 ceſtory 
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ceſtors beginning in Æthiopia, ran on into Lybia and 
Egypt, and almoſt over all the Dominions of the 
King of Perfia, ſo as it came into our City and 
Country alſo, and quite laid it waſte. | 

This Propagation is made, when the poiſonous 
Vapour intermingling its little Bodies with the Air, 


doth ſo diſorder, and pervert the Situation of the 


little Bodies thereof, that whatſoever of tuem are 
like its own, it formeth into the fame Contexture : 
As when Fire inſinuating with its little Bodies into 
Wood, ſo altereth its Compoſition, that it ſtrikes forth 
all the fiery little Bodies that are in it; and, out of 
it, maketh a new Fire like to itſelf, Moreover, as 
Fire running along in its ſwift Motion, is able to 
ſpread itſelf through a whole Wood; ſo this peſtilent 
Affection, by reaſon of the little Bodies of which it 
conſiſts, creepeth forward by Degrees, and changeth 


the Air a great way, until it be repreſs'd by an Af- 


ſection quite different; in like manner, as when a 
Cloud or Miſt creeps thro 
and — changeth and di 
goethn. | * a i IT 

Not to mention, that when Men by breathing, 
draw the Air into their Bodies, they ſuck in at the 


ſame time, the little Bodies of this Affection; where- 


with thoſe which are like them in the Body are tranſ- 
poſed, and perverted in the ſame manner, as we 
ſaid of the Air; and by contagious Afflation, they 
are tranſmitted on to others, which cauſe the ſame 
Perverſion, whereby the Diſeaſe ſpreads every where. 


* 


At. * 
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the Air, and by little 
it all along as it 
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Thus much concerning not Meteorology only 
but all Phyfiology : Of which the few things that we 
have faid are ſuch, as that by contemplating them 
we may throughly underſtand the things that are 
done; whereby the things that are of Affinity with 
them, may be comprehended ; and the Cauſes of 
particular Effects in Nature, known. For they 
who purſue not theſe with all poſſible Diligence, ate 
far from underſtanding them as they ought, and 
from obtaining the End for which thoſe are to be un- 
derſtood. 


And never muſt we caſt out of Mind the Crite- 


_ ries, (nor the Evidence that belongs to every one of 


them,) becauſe, if we forſake not theſe, we ſhall 
with right Reaſon find out from whence Perturbati- 
on ariſeth, and what it is that cauſeth Fear, and 
ſhall quit ourſelves from it, underſtanding the Cauſe 
of ſuperior things, and of all others which ordinarily 
happen, and ſtrike great Fear into others. | 
But, preſupꝑoſing the. Cxiteries, it avails moſt to 
apply ourſelves to Speculation of: the Principles of 


which all things conſiſt, and of the: Infinity. of Na- 


ture, and other things coherent with theſe, and with 
conſtant Remembrance to preſerve the chiefeſt 
and moſt general Maxims concerning them. For 
by this means, we ſhall be fartheſt off from Fables, 
and obtain that undiſturbed State of Mind, which is 
the truę and only Mark, at which, in all this Di- 
courſe, we have aimed. 
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The Third Part of PHILOSOPHY... 
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E T HIC k, or MORALS. 


T a reſteth that we ſpeak of Ethict, or the Phi- 
loſophy of Manners ; neither is it without Cayſe 
that we faid at firft, that this is to be eſteemed 

the principal Part of Philoſophy, becauſe that which 
is of Nature would be uſeleſs, unleſs it conferr'd to 
the End of Life with an Ethical Conſideration, 
Even Prudence itſelf, which belongs to this Part, 
therefore excels natural Philoſophy, becauſe it rules 
A and uſeth it as a Means to moral Philoſo- 
3 ISR | 
In faying this Part concerns the 2 of Life, 1 
ſhew why it is commonly called the Philoſophy con- 
cerning Life and Manners, or concerning the Inſtitu- 
tion of the Actions of Life, (for Manners are no 
other than the cuſtomary Actions of human Life ;) 


likewiſe concerning the End, that is, the extreme or 
greateſt of the Goods which we purſue; and con- 
cerning things eligible and avoidable, inaſmuch as it 
41 the Election of ſuch things as conduce to 
8 t End, and the Avoidance of fuch as divert from 
For the End of Life, by the tacit Conſent of al 
Men, is Felicity; and ſince almoſt all miſs of that 
End, muſt it not happen either for that they propoſe 
not to themſelves that Felicity which they ought, 
or toy, Way they uſe not the right Means to attain 
it ! ; 
When we behold ſo many, who, abounding in all 
things neceſſary to the Uſe of Life, (ſwimming in 
Wealth, adorn'd with Titles, flour in a * 
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ſul Iſſue; in fine, poſſeſsd of all things commonly 
eſteem'd deſirable,) are notwithſtanding anxious and 
querulous, full of Cares and Solicitudes, diſtracted 
with Terrors, in a word, leading a miſerable Life ; 
thence we may infer, that they know not wherein 
true Felicity conſiſts, and by what Means it may be 
a'tained: Their Hearts reſembling a Veſſel, which 
either being leaky and full of Holes, can never be fil- 
ed; or being tainted with ill Liquor, corrupts and 
ſpoils whatſoever it receives. 
It is therefore worth our Pains, by the Benefit 
of this Philoſophy, (which ® treats of the End and of 
Filicity,) to cleanſe and mend our Heart, that it may 
be ſatisfy d with a little, and be pleaſed in the enj y- 
ing of any thing; we muſ? philoſophiſe not for Shew, 
but ſeriouſly ; for it is requiſite, not that we ſeem ſound, 
but that we be ſound : We miſt philoſophiſe * forth- 
with, and not defer it to the Morrow ; for even to 
Day it concerns us to live happily, and it is a Mi. 
chief of Folly that it always begins to live, or defers to 
begin, but in the mean time liveth never. 
A ſtrange thing it is! Ve have been born once, we 
cannot be horn twice, and Age muſt have an End : 
Vet thou, 2 Goes the Morrow be not in thy 
Power, in Confidence living to-morrow, putt'ft thyſel 
off to the 1 ond og the preſent : 9/0 Ela 
waſte with Delay, hence it is that ſome of us die in 
the mid/t of Buſineſs : Every Man leaves the World 
as if he had but newly enter'd it; and therefore old 
Men are upbraided with Infancy, becauſe, as if em- 
ploy'd in Buſineſs that concerns them not, they do 
not take notice that they live, and fo their whole Life 
paſſeth away without the Benefit of Life. 
Let us therefore endeavour ſo to live, that we may 
not repent of the time paſt; and ſoenjoy the preſent, 
as if the Morrow nothing concerned us. He moſt 
ſweetly attains the Morrow, who leaſt needs or de- 
fires the Morrow ; and that Hour overtakes a Man 
moiſt welcome, whereof he had framed to himſelf 
the leaſt Hope. And fince © it is troubleſome always 
to begin Life, let Life be always to us as it were per- 
ſect and abſolute, and as if there wanted nothing to 
its meaſure. The Life of a Fool is unpleaſant, it is 
timorous, it is wholly carried an to the ſuture; let us 
endeavour that ours be pleafant, ſecure, not only 
preſent, but even now ſettled in Safety. a 
Doubtleſs the way to fly Folly, is to aſcend that 
Watch- tower (as it were) of wiſe Men, from whence 
we may behold the reſt wandring, and, in Liſe, 
vainly ſeeking Life. If you think it pleaſant, from 
Land to behold Mariners ſtriving with Storms; or, 
without endangering yourſelf, fee Armies joining 
Battle; certainly nothing can be more delightful, 
than from the calm Throne of Wiſdom, to view 


the Tumults and Contentions of Fools. Not that 
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it is pleaſant that others be afflicted, but it pleaſeth 
that we are not involved in the ſame Evils. 

But that we may in ſome meaſure, to our Abili- 
ty, help thoſe who defire to attain this Height of 
Wiſdom, we will collect our Meditations upon theſe 
things ; treating firſt of Felicity, which is Man's 
greateſt good, and then of thoſe things which conduce 
to the making and preſerving it, which are nothing 
elſe but the V irtues themſelves. | 


CHAP. I. 


Of Felicity, or the End of Good, as far as Man is 
capable of it. 


Or Felicity we muſt firſt take notice, it is termed 
f the End, that is, the laſt, the extreme, and 
greateſt of Goods; becauſe ſince thoſe things are call- 
ed good which allure the Appetite to purſue them, 
and of theſe goods ſome are deſired for themſelves, 
ſome for other things, Felicity is ſuch a Good as 
all Goods ought to be referred unto, itſelf to 
none. | 

And though Felicity, or Beatitude, and Happy Life 
be the ſame thing, yet that doth not hinder us, but 
that we ſometimes mention the End of happy Life, 
which we do, according to the vulgar Phraſe, ta- 
king the End of happy Liſe, and happy Life, for the 
ſame thing ; but not implying any further End, to 
which happy Life may be thought to be referred. 
This premiſed, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh Felici 
into two kinds; one ſupreme, incapable of Intenſi- 
on and Remiſſion; the other ſubalternate, in which 
there may be Addition and DetraCtion of Pleaſure. 

The firſt is conceived to be a State, than which 
none can be imagined better, ſweeter, more deſira- 
ble, in which there is no Ill to be feared, no Good 
wanting: There is nothing that would and may not 
be done; and which is fo ſure, that it can at no time 
be loſt, 

By the other we underſtand a State, in which it is 
as well as may be, or in which there are very many 
neceſſary Goods, very few llk, and in which it is 
permitted to lead a Life ſo ſweetly, fo quietly, and 
conſtantly, as the Company, Courſe of Life, Con- 
ſtitution of Body, Age, and other Circumſtances 
will allow. | 

Nor without Reaſon is it I make this Diſtinction 
and Definition. For, though it ſeem manifeſt, that 
the firſt kind is proper only to Good ; yet there are, 
who, having s high Opinion of themſelves, and of 
their own Wiſdom, dare promiſe and arrogate it to 
themſelves, and therefore affirm, that they are equal 
to God; and modeſt amongſt them are they, who 
repute themſelves inferior to none but Jupiter. 

18 2 But 
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But theſe truly ſeem forgetful of their own Mor- 


tality and Weakneſs; when as all, who are conſcious 
thereof, cannot but acknowledge, that Men are ca- 
pable only of the latter, and that Wiſdom doth much, 
if, all Men being in ſome manner miſerable, it place 
thee in a State, wherein thou ſhalt be the leaſt miſe- 
rable of all Men. Or, if among the ſeveral Degrees 
of Miſeries, to which thou art obnoxious by Birth, 
it place thee in that wherein thou ſhalt be leaſt miſe- 
Table. For that is to be happy, to be free from thoſe 
Ills wherewith thou mighteſt be afflicted; and in 
the mean time to enjoy ſuch Goods, than which, 
greater cannot be had in the Condition wherein thou 
art, 

This indeed 13 the Reaſon, why I conceivea Man, 
tho” deprived of Sight and Hearing, may nevertheleſs 
partake of happy Life, becauſe he will yet perſevere 
in as many Goods as he can, and be free from thoſe 
Ills, if not of Body, at leaſt of Mind, which other- 
wiſe might have aMicted him. 

I further declare, that a wiſe Man, tho” he ſhould 
be cruelly tormented, will yet be happy, by Felicity 
not divine but human ; which in a wiſe Man is al- 
ways as great as can be for the Condition of the 
dime. 

For in Torments he ſeels the Pain indeed, ſome- 
times groans and cries out; but becauſe there is a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuffering them, he exaſperates not or 
makes them greater, by Impatience or Deſpair, but 
rather, with as great Conſtancy of Mind as is poſſi- 
ble, mitigates and renders them ſomewhat more eaſy. 
Herein certainly he is more happy than if he ſunk 
under them, like thoſe, who, being under the ſame 
Torment, bear them not with equal Courage and 
Conſtancy, nor have the like Aſſiſtance from Wiſ⸗ 
dom (which confers at leaſt Innocence of Life, and 
Security of Conſcience,) to lighten them. 

Therefore neither is there any Reaſon to cavil, 
that the Bull of Phalaris, and a Bed of Roſes, are 
all one to us; and the wiſe Man, burning in that 
Bull, muſt cry out, Hero pleaſant is this ! How un- 
concern'd am I How little care I Since there are 
ſome things which a wiſe Man had rather ſhould 
happen to him, as Reſt of Body, free from all Diſtur- 
bance, and Leiſure of Mind, rejoicing in Contem- 
plation of its own good: There are other things, 
which though he would not have them, yet when 
they do come, he bears them conſtantly, even com- 
amends and approves them, inaſmuch as they give 
him Occaſion to pleaſe himſelf in his own Con- 
- Nancy, and to fay, I burn, but yield not. Why 
may it not be wiſhed, not indeed to be burnt, but to 
be vanquiſhed ? 

This I ſay, in regard a wiſe Man is obnoxious 
both to the Pains of Sickneſs, and the Tortures of 
Tyrants, although he neither invites thoſe, nr pro- 
vokes theſe, ſo far as decently he may. Bell che 
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. conſequently, ill which harmeth, is unpleaſant, and 
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Times are not ſuch always to all Men, as that they 


may by Indolence live happy. 


CHAP. 1, 


That Pleaſure, without which there is na Notion o 
elicity, is in its own Nature pred. 


QeEeing that to live without Pain is ſweet or plea- 

ſant, and to enjoy good things, and be recreated 
by them; it fallows that Felicity cannot conſiſt with. 
out both, or at leaſt one of theſe ; (by Pleaſure, 
Suavity, Jucundity, and the like Terms, I under. 
ſtand the ſame thing: ) Yet ſome there are, who 
with great Flouriſhes, have fo diſcourſed againſt 
Pleaſure itſelf, as if it were ſomething ill in its own * 


Nature, and conſequently not appertaining to Wil. 
dom and Felicity. RR * i 
Therefore, before we enquire whether Felicity 
really conſiſts in Pleaſure, we muſt ſhew, that Plea- 
ſure is in its own Nature good, as its contrary, Pain, 
is in its own Nature ill. | 

Certainly fince that is good which delighteth , 
pleaſeth, is amiable, and allures the Appetite ; that, 


therefore excites Hate and Averſion: That is, no- 
thing plea ſeth more than Pleaſure, delighteth more, 
is lov'd more, is deſired more; as on the contrary, 
nothing incom modes more than Pain, diſpleaſeth, is 
abhorred, and ſhunned. So as Pleaſure ſeems not 
only to be a good, but the very Eſſence of good, it 
being that by which any thing is good or defirable : 
Pain not only an ill, but the very Eſſence of ill, as 
being that by which any thing is ill or hateful, 
For though we ſometimes ſhun Pleaſure, yet it is 
not the Pleaſure itſelf which we ſhun, but ſome Pain 
annexed accidentally to it; as, if at any time we pur- 
ſue Pain, it is not the Pain itſelf that we purſue, but 
ſome Pleaſure accidentally joined to it. 
For, (to expreſs this more plainly,) no Man 
flights, hates, or ſhuns Pleaſure as Pleaſure, but be- 
cauſe great Pains overtake thoſe who know not how 
to follow Pleaſure with Reaſon. Nor is there any 
who loves, purſues, would incur Pain fimply as 
Pain, but becauſe' ſometimes it ſo happens, as that 
with Labour and Pain he muſt purſue ſome great 
Pleaſure. 
For to inſtance in the leaſt things ; Who amongſt 
us undertakes any laborious Exerciſe of Body, unleſs 
that ſome Commodity ariſe by it? Who can juſtly 
blame him, who defires to be in that Pleaſure which 
hath no Trouble? Or him, who ſhuns that Pain 
which procures no Pleaſure? But we accuſe and e- 
ſteem thoſe worthy of Contempt, who, blinded and 
corrupted with the Blandiſhments of preſent Pleaſures, 
foreſee not the Troubles that muſt enſue. Alike 
faulty are they, who deſert their Duties out of Soft- 


nels 
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ne of Mind, that is, the Avoidance of Labour and 

ans. | 
l Of theſe things, the Diſtinction is eaſy and ready. 
For at a free time, when our Election is at Liberty, 
and nothing hinders, but that we may do what plea- 
ſeth us moſt, all Pleaſure is to be embraced, all Pain 
to be expelled. But at ſome times it often falleth out, 
that Pleaſures are to be rejected, and T roubles not to 
be declined. 

Thus, altho' we eſteem all Pleaſures a good, and 
all Pain an ill, yet we affirm not, that we ought at 
all times to purſue that, or to avoid this; but that we 
ought to have regard as to their Quantity, ſo alſo to 
their Quality; fince it is better for us to undergo 
ſome Pains, that we may thereby enjoy the more a- 
bundant Pleaſures; and it is expedient to abſtain from 
ſome Pleaſures, left they prove the Occaſion of our 
incurring more grievous Pains. 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the Fountain, from 
which, in treating of Criteries, we deduced ſeveral 
Canons concerning Affection or Paſſion, eſteeming 
Pleaſure or Pain the Critery of Election and Avoi- 
dance: And not without Reaſon, foraſmuch as we 
ought to judge of all theſe things, by the Commen- 
ſuration and Choice of things profiting or hurting, 
fince we ſometimes uſe a good as an ill; and, on the 
contrary, ſometimes an ill as a good. 

Hence therefore, to preſs this further, I ſay, that 
no Pleaſure is ill in itſelf, but ſome things there are 
which procure ſome Pleaſures, but withal bring Pains 
far greater than the Pleaſures themſelves. W here- 
upon I add, that if every Pleaſure might be ſo redu- 
ced within itſelf, as that it neither ſhould compriſe 
within it, nor leave behind it any Pain; every Plea- 
ſure, by this Reduction, would be no leſs perfect and 
abſolute than .the principal Works of Nature, and 
conſequently there would be no Difference amongſt 
Pleaſures, but all would be expetible alike. 

Moreover, if thoſe very things which afford Plea- 
ſure to luxurious Perſons, could free them from the 
Feax of Meteors, and of Death, and Pain, and 
could inſtruct them what are the Bounds of Deſires, 
I could not find any fault, foraſmuch as they would 
be every way replete with Pleaſures, and have no- 
thing grievous or painful that is ill. 


CHAP. N. 
That Felicity conſiſts generally in Pleaſure. 


New to come to what was propoſed, Felicity 
ſcems plainly to conſiſt in Pleaſure. This is 

firſt to be proved in general, then we muſt ſhew, in 

What Pleaſure particularly it conſiſts. ; 

In general, Pleaſure ſeems to be, as the Beginning, 

ſo the End alſo of happy Life, ſince we find it to be 
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the firſt Good, and convenient to our, and all ani- 
mal, Nature; and is that from which we begin all 
Election and Avoidance, . and in which at laſt we ter- 
minate them, uſing this Affection as a Rule to judge 


wy Good. : 

. T hat Pleaſure is the firſt and connatural Good, 
or (as they term it,) the firſt thing ſuitable and con- 
venient to Nature, appeareth; for that every Animal, 
as ſoon as born, ( defireth Pleaſure, and rejoiceth in it, 
as the chief Good; ſbunneth Pain as its greateſt Ill, 
and to its utmoſt Ability, repels it. We ſee that 
even Hercules himſelf, tormented by a poiſonous 
Shirt, could not with-hold from Tears; 


Crying and howling, whilſt the Loc rian Stones, 
And high Zube&an Hills, retort his Groans. 


Thus  dith every undepraved Animal, its own Nature 
Judging incorruptly and entirely. | 

T here * needs not therefore any reaſoning to prove, 
that Pleaſure is be defired, Pain to be ſhunned ; for 
this is manifeſt to our Senſe, as that Fire is hot, Snow 
white, Honey ſweet. e need no Arguments to prove 
this, it is enough that we give notice of it. For fince 
that if we take away from Man all his Senſes, there is 
nothing remaining, it is neceſſary, that what is conve- 
ment or contrary to Nature, be judged by Nature her- 
felf, and that Pleaſure be expetible in itſelf, and Pain 
in elf to be avoided : Fir what perceives, or what 
judgeth, either to purſue or avoid any thing, except 
Pleaſure and Pain. 

"That Pleaſure, as being the firſt thing convenient 
to Nature, is alſo the laſt of Expetibles, or the End 
of good things, may be underſtood even from this, 
Becauſe it is Pleaſure only for whoſe ſake we ſo de- 
fire the reſt, that itſelf is not deſired for the ſake of 
any other, but only for itſelf; for we may deſire 
other things to delight or pleaſe ourſelves, but no 
Man ever demanded a Reaſon, why we would be 
delighted and pleaſed ? Certainly no more, than 
for what Cauſe we deſire to be happy; ſince Pleaſure 
and Felicity ought to be reputed, not only in the ſame 
degree, but to be the very fame thing, and, conſe- 
quently the End, or ultimate and greateſt Good, 
on Which the reſt depend, but itſelf depends on 
none. 

T his is further proved, for that Felicity is, as we 
hinted formerly, no otherwiſe, than becauſe it is that 
State in which we may live moſt ſweetly and moſt 
pleaſantly, that is, with the greateſt Pleaſure that 
may be. For, take from Life this Sweetneſs, Ju- 
cundity, Pleaſure; and where, I pray, will be your 
Notion of Felicity; not of that Felicity only which I 
termed divine, but even of the other, eſteemed hu- 
man; which is no otherwiſe capable to receive de- 
grees of more and leſs, or Intenſion and Remiſſion, 
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than becauſe Addition or DetraRion of Pleaſure may 
befal it? 

To underſtand this better, by comparing Pleaſure 
with Pain, © let i us ſuppoſe a Man enjoying many 
« great inceſſant Pleaſures, both in Mind and Body, 
& no Pain hindring them, nor likely to diſturb them; 
« What State, can we ſay, is more excellent, or 
« more deſirable than this? For in him who is thus 
cc affected, there muſt neceſſarily be a Conſtancy of 
« Mind, fearing neither Death nor Pain, becauſe 
c Death is void of Senſe; Pain, if long, uſeth to be 
ce light; if great, ſhort; ſo as the ſhortneſs makes a- 
cc mends for its greatnels, the lightneſs for its length. 
« When he arrives at ſuch a Condition, as he trem- 
tc bles not with Horror of the Deity, nor ſuffereth 
ec the preſent Pleaſures to paſs away, whilſt his 
« Mind is buſied with the Remembrance of paſt, or 
* Expectation of future good things, but is daily 

e joyed with the reflecting upon them; What can 
<« be added to better the Condition of this Per- 
4 fon ? 

« Suppoſe, on the other fide, a Man afflicted with 
cc as great Pains of Body, and Griefs of Mind, 
« as Man's Nature is capable of, no hope that they 
c ſhall ever be eaſed, no Pleaſure paſt, preſent, or 
« expected; What can be ſaid or imagined more mi- 
e ſerable than he? 

ce Tf therefore a Life full of Pains be of all things 
te moſt to be avoided, doubtleſs the greateſt ill is to 
« live in Pain; whence it followeth, that the great- 
« eſt good is to live in Pleaſure. Neither indeed 
« hath our Mind any thing elſe, wherein, as its 
« Centre, it may reſt ; all Sickneſſes and Troubles 
cc are reduced to Pain, nor is there any thing elſe which 
cc can remove Nature out of her Place, or diſſolve 
6&6 hes.” 


CHAT; * 


That the Pleaſure, wherein conſiſis Felicity, is Indo- 
lence of Body, and Tranquility of Mind. 


"JP being (as before is intimated) two kinds of 
Pleaſures; one in Station or Reſt, which is a 
Placability, Calmnefs, and Vacuity, or Immunity 
from Trouble and Grief; the other in Motion, which 
conſiſts in a ſweet Movernent, as in Gladnels, Mirth, 
and whatſoever moveth tize Senſe delightfully, with 
a kind of Sweetneſs and Titillation, “ as to eat and 
drink out of Hunger and Thirſt: It may be de- 
manded, Whether in both, or in either, and in 
which, conſiſts Felicity? 

We ſay, that Plcaſure, wherein Felicity conſiſts, 
is of the firſt kind, the ſtable, or that which is in Sta- 
tion; and fo can be no other than Indolence of Body, 
and Tranquility of Mind. 

When therefore we ſay in general Terms, Pleaſure 
is the End of happy Life, we are far from meaning 
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the Pleaſures of luxurious Perſons, or of 
conſidered in the Motion or AQ of F — — 
which the Senſe is pleaſantly and ſweetly afleQed.. / 
ſome, either through Ignorance, Diſſent, or 11. 
will, interpret. We mean no more but this (to 
repeat it once more) Not pained in Body, nor troubled 
in Mind. 

For it is not perpetual Feaſting and Drinking; 
not the Converſation of beautiful Women; not Ra. 
rities of Fiſh, nor any other Dainties of a profuſe 
Table, that make a happy Life ; but Reaſon, with 
Sobriety, and a ſerene Mind, ſearching the Cauſe: 
why this Object is to be preferred, that to be reſecteq 
and expelling Opinions which occafion much Trouble 
to the Mind. 

The better to underſtand why this Pleaſure only is 
the End, we may obſerve, that Nature tends to no 
other Pleaſure primarily, as to her End, but to the 
ſtable, which followeth upon the Removal of Pain 
and Trouble. The moveable ſhe propoſes not as 
the End, but provides only as a Means conducing to 
the ſtable, to ſweeten (as it were) that Operation of 
hers which is requiſite to the Extirpation of Pain and 
Trouble. For Example, Hunger and Thirſt being 
Things troubleſome and incommodious to an Ani- 
mal, the primary End of Nature is to conſtitute the 
Animal in ſuch a State, as that it may be free from 
that Trouble and Inconvenience; and becauſe this 
cannot be done but by eating and drinking, ſhe there- 
fore ſeaſons with a ſweet Reliſh the Action of eating 
and drinking, that the Animal may apply himſelf 
more readily thereto. | 

Moſt Men, indeed, live ptepoſterouſly ; tranſ- 
ported inconſiderately and intemperately, they pro- 
poſe for their End the Pleaſure which conſiſts in Mo- 
tion ; but Wiſdom ſummon'd to our Relief reduceth 
all Pleaſures into decent Order; and teacheth, that 
Pleaſure is to be propoſed as the End; but that which 
is the End according to Nature, is no other than that 
which we have ſpoken of: For while Nature is our 
Guide, whatſoever we do tends to this, that we nei- 
ther be pained in Body, nor troubled in Mind. And 
as ſoon as we have attained this, all Diſturbances of 
the Mind are quieted, and there is nothing beyond it 
that we can aim at to compleat the good both of our 
Soul and Body, For we then want Pleaſure when 
its Abſence excites Pain in us; but as long as we are 
not pained, - we want not Pleaſure. 

Hence comes it, that a Motion of Pain, or the 

State which follows upon that one Word, is the 
furtheſt Bound or Height of Pleaſures ; for, wherc- 
ever Plcaſure is, as long as it is there, there is nothing 
painful or grievous, or both together. Hence alſo it 
comes, that the higheſt Pleaſure terminated in Priva- 
tion of Pain may be varied and diſtinguiſhed, but 
not increaſed and amplified: For Nature, until ſhe 
hath quite taken away the Pain, increaſeth the = 
ure; 
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ſure; but when the Pain is quite remov'd, ſhe per- 
mits not the Pleaſure to increaſe in greatneſs, but only 
admits ſome Varieties which are not neceſſary, as not 
conducing to our not being pained. 

Moreover, hence it appears, that they inſult with- 
out Cauſe, who accuſe us, that we mean not by 
want of Pain, ſome middle thing betwixt Pain and 
Pleaſure, but ſo confound it with the other Part (in 
the Diviſion) as to make it not only a Pleafure, but 
the very higheſt of Pleaſures. For, becauſe when 
we are delivered out of Pain, we rejoice at that very 
Freedom and Exemption from all Trouble; but eve- 
ry thing whereat we rejoice is Pleaſure, as every 
thing whereat we are offended, Pain; the Privation 
of all Pain is rightly named Pleaſure. For, when 
Hunger and T hirſt are expelled by eating and drink- 
ing, the very Detraction of the I rouble brings Plea- 
ſure; ſo in every thing elſe, the Removal of Pain 
cauſeth Succeſſion of Pleaſure. | 

Hence alſo may be ſhewn the Difference, when 
they object, that there is no Reaſon why this middle 
State ſhould rather be eſteemed a Pleaſure than a Pain. 
For Diſcontent enſues not immediately upon Detra- 
Cion of Pleaſure, unleis ſome Pain chance to ſuc- 
ceed in the room of the Pleaſure: But on the contra- 
ry, we rejoice at the Loſs of Pain, though none of 
thoſe Pleaſures which move the Senſe ſucceed. By 
this we may underſtand, how great a Pleaſure it 1s, 
not to be pained ; which if any doubt, let them ask 
thoſe who are oppreſſed with ſharp Sickneſſes. 

Some laugh hereat; they object that this Pleaſure 
is like the Condition of one that ſleeps, and accuſe us 
of Sloth; never conſidering that this Conſtitution of 
ours is not mere Stupidity, but rather a State where- 
in all Actions of Life are performed pleaſantly and 
ſweetly. For, 2s we would not have the Life of a 
wiſe Man to be like a Torrent or rapid Stream, 
ſo we would not it ſhould be like a ſtanding dead 
Pool; but rather like a River gliding on ſilently and 
quietly, We therefore hold his Pleaſure is not un- 
active, but that which Reaſon makes firm to 
him. 

But to omit theſe, and return to our Subject, there 
are two good things of which our chiefeſt Felicity 
conliſts ; That the Mind be free from I rouble, the 
Body from Pain; and fo as that theſe Goods be fo 
full, and all Trouble taken away, that they admit 
not Increaſe. For how can that increaſe which is 
full? If the Body be free from all Pain, what can be 
added to this Indolence ? If the Mind from Pertur- 
bation, What can be added to this Tranquility? As 
the Serenity of Heaven being refined to the ſincereſt 
dplendor, admits no greater Splendor ; ſo the State of 
a Man who takes care of his Body and Soul, and 
connects his good out of both, is perfect, and he 
bath attained the End of his Deſires, if his Body be 
neither ſubject to Pain, nor his Mind to Diſturbance. 
If any external Blandiſhments happen, they increaſe 
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not the chief good, but, as I may fay, ſeaſon and 
ſweeten it ; for that abſolute good of human Na- 


11— in the Peace of the Soul and the 
J. | 


CHAT -Yv. 


Of the Means to procure this Felicity ; and of Virtues, 
the chief. 


New ſeeing this Peace of Body and Mind, 
' blames ony in one, Indolency in the other, 
is the compleat Felicity of Man ; nothing more con- 
cerns us than to conſider what things will procure 
and preſerve it; for when we have it, we want no- 
thing ; while we want it, all we do is to obtain it, 
= yet (as we faid) for the moſt pare we fail 
of it. 

Firſt, therefore, we muſt conſider of Felicity no 
otherwiſe than as of Health; it being manifeft, that 
the State in which the Mind is free from Perturbati- 
on, the Body from Pain, is no other than the per- 
ſect Health of the whole Man. Whence it comes, 
that as in the Body, ſo in the Mind alſo, thoſe things 
which produce and conſerve Health are the fame with 
thoſe which either prevent Diſeaſes, or cure and ex- 
pel them. 

Now ſeeing that to provide againſt the Diſeaſes of 
the Body belongs to the Art of Medicine, as well for 
the Prevention as Cure of them, we ſhall not need 
to ſay much hereupon, but only give two Cautions 
which may be ſufficient. 

One, that for the driving away all Diſeaſes, or at 
leaſt making them lighter and eafier to be cured, we 
uſe Temperance and a ſober continent Life. 

The other, that when there is a Neceſſity of our 
ſuffering them, we betake ourſelves to Fortitude, 
and undergo them with a conſtant Mind; not exaſ- 
perating them by Impatience, but comforting our- 
ſelves with conſidering, that, if great, they muſt be 
ſhort; if long, light. 

Againſt the Diſeaſes of the Mind, Philoſophy pro- 
vides, when we juſtly eſteem it the Medicine of the 
Mind : But it is not with equal Facility conſulted, 
nor applied, by thoſe who are fick in Mind. For 
we judge of the Diſeaſes of the Body by the Mind ; 
but the Diſeaſes of the Mind, we neither feel in the 
Body, nor know or judge as we ought by the 
Mind, becauſe that whereby we ſhould judge is di- 
ſtempered. Whence we may underſtand that the 
Diſeaſes of the Mind are more pernicious than thoſe 
of the Body; as amongſt thoſe of the Body, the 
worſt and moſt dangerous are ſuch as make the Pa- 
tient inſenſible of them; as the Apoplexy, or a vio- 
lent Fever. | | 

Moreover, that the Diſeaſes of the Mind are 
worſe than thoſe of the Body, is evident from the 
ſame Reaſon which demonſtrates that the Pleaſures 
of the Mind are-better than thoſe of the * 
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becauſe in the Body we feel nothing but what is pre- 
ſent, but in the Mind we are ſenſible alſo of the paſt 
and future. For, as the Anxiety of the Mind which 
ariſeth from Pain of the Body may be highly aggra- 
vated, if we conceit (for Inſtance) that ſome eternal 
and infinite Evil is ready to fall on us; fo (to transfer 
the Inſtance) Pleaſure is the greater, if we fear no 
ſuch thing; it being manifeſt, that the greateſt Plea- 
ſure or Trouble of Mind doth more conduce to a 
miſerable or happy Life than eicher of the other two, 
though they ſhould be equally laſting in the Body. 

Now foraſmuch as there are two principal Diſeaſes 
of the Mind, Defire and Fear, with their ſeveral 
Off-ſprings, and accompany'd with Diſcontent and 
Trouble, in the ſame manner as Pain is joined to the 
Diſeaſes of the Body; it is therefore the Office of 
Philoſopky to apply ſuch Remedies as may prevent 
them from invading the Mind ; or, if they have in- 
vaded it, expel them. Such briefly are the vain De- 
fires of Health, of Honours, Fear of the Gods, of 
Death, and the like, which having but once taken 
Poſſeſſion of the Mind, they leave no Part thereof 
ſound. 

The Remedies which Philoſophy applicth are the 
Virtues, which being deriv'd from Reaſon, or the 
more general Prudence, eaſily drive away and expel 
the Affections. I ſay, from Reaſon, or the more 

neral Prudence; becauſe, as there is a more parti- 
cular Prudence, ſerving for the Directions of all the 
particular Actions of our Life ; ſo is there a more ge- 
neral Prudence, which is no other than Reaſon itſelf, 
or the Dictate of Reaſon, and is by moſt eſteemed 
the ſame with Wiſdom ; whereas Virtue is only a 

rſect Diſpoſition of the Mind, which Reaſon or 
Pralimce doth create and oppoſe to the Diſeaſes of 
the Mind, the I ices. 


CH AP.: YL 


Of R:ght-reaſen and Free-will, from which the Virtues 
have all their Praiſe. 


Bkins therefore to proceed in our Diſcourſe to Vir- 

j tue, and its ſeveral Kinds, we muſt premiſe 
ſomething concerning Reaſon itſelf, and likewiſe 
concerning the Free-will which is in it : for thence 
is derived all the Praiſe belonging to Virtue ; as alſo 
its Oppoſite, the Reproach due to Vice. 

Foraſmuch as Reaſon generally is nothing but the 
Faculty of ratiocinating, or judging and inferring 
one thing from another, we here take it particularly: 
for that which judgeth, inferreth, and ratiocinates in 
things of Action, ſubject to Election or Avoidance. 

But whereas Judgment or Reaſoning may be either 
right or wrong, that Reaſon, whoſe Judgment is 
falſe, is not properly Reaſon, and therefore we term 
it Opinion; yet in reſpect it is the common Phraſe, 
you may call it alſo Reaſon if you pleaſe, meaning 
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wrong Reaſon ; as right Reaſon be termed Os; 
3 ſeund Opinion. 8870 * 

Right Reaſon ariſeth either ſrom ity, or 
Experience, and ſedulous Obſervation. © 
grounded upon firm and correct Principles, our Re 
tiocination becomes ſolid ; and juſtly do we appeal to 
the Judgment of him, who is expert and knowin 
in things. But of this already in the canonick Pas 
concerning the Criteries, which need not ition, 

When I fay things ſubject to Election and Avoid. 

ance, I take for granted that there is in us a free or 
arbitrary Power or Reaſon, that is, a Faculty eleQive 
and proſecutive of that which Reaſon hath judged 
good, _ of avoiding and ſhunning what it hath 
judged ill. | 
a That it really is in us, is proved even by f 
ence, and by common Senſe, which maniſeſts that 
nothing is worthy of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, but what 
is done freely, voluntarily, deliberately, and by E. 
lection; and therefore muſt depend on i 
within us which is beyond Compulſion, and in re- 
ſpet whereunto all Rewards and Puniſhments are 
rightly ordained by the Laws: Than which nothing 
were more unjuſt, if the Actions of Men were to be 
imputed to that rigid Neceffity, which ſome 
derived from Fate, as the ſole Commandreſs of all 
things, declaring, that whatſoever comes to paſs 
floweth from an eternal T ruth, and Continuation of 
Cauſes. - 
Truly it is much better to be addicted to the fabulms 
(that is, the common) Opinion of the Gads, than to be 
Slaves to the Belief of Fate, according as ſome Natura- 
lifts hol it, impefing it upon our Necks as an everlaſt- 
ing Lord or Tyrant, whom we are to fland in awe of 
Night and Day, For the other Opmion hath ſome 
Comfort in it, that the Gods will be moved with our 
Prayers ; but this imports an inexorable Neceſſity. 

True indeed it is, that in things void ef Reaſon 
ſome Effects are neceſſary; (yet not ſo neceſlary but 
that they might have been prevented, as we declared 
in the Canonick, and where we treated of Cauſes; ) 
but in Man endu'd with Reaſon, and as far as he 
makes uſe of that Reaſon, there can be no Neceſſi- 
ty. Hence it was we endeavour'd to aſſert the De- 
clination of Motions in Atoms, that we might from 
thence deduce, how Fortune might ſometimes inter- 
vene, and put in for a Share amongſt human Affairs, 
yet that which is in us, our Will, not be deſtroy d. 

It behoves us to employ all our Wit and Endea- 
vours to maintain our own Free-will againſt that 
ſcmpiternal Motion, and not to ſuffer Wickedneſs to 
eſcape ur. culpable. 

But what I ſay of Fortune, implies not that we 
aſcribe any Divinity to it, not only as the Vulgar, 
but even as thoſe Philoſophers, who eſteeming her 
an unſtable Cauſe ; though they conceive not that ſhe 
beſtows on Men any thing of Good or Ill that may 
conduce to happy Liſe, yet think that ſhe 4 
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caſion of very conſiderab'e Goods and Ill, We 
imply not this, I ſay, but only mean, that as many 
things are affected by Necgſlity and Counſel, fo alſo 
by 3 and therefore it is the Duty of a wiſe 
Man to arm himſelf againſt Fortune. 

Now ſeeing whatever Good or Ill there is in hu- 


man Actions depends only upon this, that a Man 


doth it knowingly, and 2 or freely; there- 
ſore the Mind muſt be accuſtomed to know truly, 
that is, to uſe right Reaſon; and to will truly, that 
is, to bend the Free-will to that which is truly good, 
from that which is truly ill. Foraſmuch as this ac- 
cuſtoming begets that Diſpoſition in the Mind, which 
we deſcribed to be Virtue ; as the accuſtoming of it 
to the contrary begets that Diſpoſition which we may 
juſtly define Vice. 

Not to mention that what produceth Pleaſure, ſin- 
cere, without any Pain, Trouble or Repentance at- 


tending or enſuing thereupon, ,is truly good ; that - 


which produceth Pain, fincere, without any Pleaſure, 
or Joy ſucceeding upon it, is truly ill. I only give 
this Hint of both, to diſtinguiſh each of them from 
what is only apparent and difſembled : Such as that 
Good which begets preſent Pleaſure, and afterwards 
introduceth Pain and Trouble; and that Ill which 
procures Pain or 'T rouble, but afterwards Pleaſure 
and Chearfulneſs. 


CHAT. VIL 
Of the Virtues in general. 


Oraſmuch as all Virtue is either Prudence, or the 
DiQtate of right Reaſon, as we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to it, or is directed by, and dependent on Pru- 
dence, and the Dictate of right Reaſon; it is mani- 
feſt, that to this latter Kind belongs, as well that 
whereby a Man is affected toward himſelf, as that 
whereby he is affected towards another: for by Pru- 
dence a Man is made capable to govern not only 
himſelf, but others. | 
The Virtue which relates to others, is generally 
called Fuſtice; that which concerns ourſelf, is ordi- 
narily diſtinguiſhed into Temperance and Fortitude. 
But we uſe to compriſe both under the Term Ho- 


 nefly ; as when we ſay to act Virtuouſly, is no other. 


than to act Prudently, Honeſtly, Juſtly ; they who 
live Soberly and Continently, are faid to live Honeſt- 
ly or Decently ; they who do Valiantly, are thought 
to behave themſelves Honeftly or Decently. 
Hereupon we (as others) diſtinguiſh Virtue into 
four Kinds, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Juſtice ; but ſo, as that we oppoſe not Prudence to 
any Affection ſo much as to [ncogitance, Ignorance, 
Fill, 2 by Accident, inaſmuch as Perturbation 
blinds Reaſon, and cauſeth a Man to act imprudent- 
ly ;) nor Fuftice to any Affection ſo much as to Ma- 
Man is prone to Deceits, (unleſs by 
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Accident, in as much as Anger, Hatred, Covetouſ- 
neſs, or ſome other Paſſion may cauſe a Man to do 
unjuſtly ; ) Temperance we oppoſe to Deſire ; Forti- 
tude to Fear. 

Hence is manifeſt, when I formerly ſaid, A ſo- 
ber or well-order'd Reaſon procures a pleaſant or hap- 
py Life ; we are to underſtand, that it procures it by 
means of the Virtues which it ingenerates and pre- 
ſerves. And whereas I added, that it ſearched out 
the Cauſes why things are to be embraced or avoided, 
and chaſeth away Opinions which occaſion great 
Trouble in the Mind; we are to underſtand that is 
all one with general Prudence, the Principle of all 
things expetible and avoidable, and conſequently the 
greateſt ; becauſe the Virtues which ariſe from it ap- 
peaſe Perturbations, teaching, that we cannot live 
pleaſantly, unleſs prudently, honeſtly, and juſtly ; 
_ prudently, honeſtly, and juſtly, unleſs pleaſant- 
y. 
By this you find why I conceive that the Virtues 
are connatural to a happy Life, and that it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſeparate a happy Life from them. All 
other things, as being frail and mortal, are tranſito- 
77 ſeparable from true and conſtant Pleaſure; only 

irtue, as being a perpetual and immortal Good, is 
inſeparable from it. 

By this alſo you may underſtand, that all the Vir- 
tues are connected within one another; and that by 
one; becauſe to the principal Prudence all the reſt 
are conjoined, as the Members to the Head, or as 
Rivers to the Spring ſrom which they flow: the 
other, becauſe as well Prudence, as all the reſt, co- 
here with happy Liſe; there cannot be a happy Liſe 
where the Virtues are not; neither can the Virtues 
be there, where the Life is not happy. 

Notwithſtanding that the Virtues are all connected 
within one another, yet are they not therefore all 
equal, as ſome conceive, who hold that all Vices and 
Faults are alſo equal. For a Man may be more in- 
clin'd to Juſtice than to Temperance ; and Tempe- 
rance may be more perfect in one than in another. 
As for Inſtance, (without Envy be it ſpoken) my- 
ſelf, by Length of Time, have made fo great a Pro- 

reſs in Sobriety, as leſs than an Obolus ſerves me 
Þr a Meal; Metrodorus, who hath not yet made fo 
great Progreſs, a whole Obolus. And it is evident, 
that of Men one is wiſer than another ; and of them 
who do rightly according to Virtue, equal Rewards 
are not allotted to all, as neither equal Puniſhments 
to all Offenders. Even Senſe and Manners confute 
them, who make all equal, and hold that they offend 


- alike ; he who beats his Servant wrongfully, and he 


who his Parent; ſeeing ſome there are who make 
no Difference betwixt eating a Bean, and the Head 
of our Father. | 5 

Others condemn and exclaim on us for affirming, 
that the Virtues are of ſuch a Nature, as that they 


conduce to Pleaſure or Felicity; as if we meant that 
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eaſure which is obſcene and infamous ; but let them 
rail as they pleaſe. For as they make Virtue the 
chief Good, ſo do we : If the Diſcourſe be of the 
Means conducing to a happy Life, neither is there 
any of ſo great Power as Virtue, therefore not more 
excellent, (not Wealth, not Honour, not Friends, 
not Children, &c.) But if the Diſcourſe be of li- 
ving happily, or Felicity, why ſhould not this be a 
Good ſuperior to Virtue, to the Attainment where- 
of Virtue itſelf is but ſubſervient. 

They exclaim again, that we enervate Virtue, in 
not allowing her ſo much Power, as to render a 
wiſe Man free from all Paſſion or Affection, but 
to permit him to be moved therewith, as (for Inſtance) 
to grieve, weep, and ſigh at the Death of Friends: 
But as we fect a high Value upon Virtue, as being 
able to deliver us from vain Terrors and ſuperfluous 
Deſires, the cliief Heads of all grievous Perturbations ; 
ſo likewiſe not a little eſteem it, for that it reduceth 
the rcſt of the Aﬀections to ſuch a Mediocrity, in 
Which there remains ſome Senſe as it were of Hu- 
manity. | | 

Certainly that total Exemption from Grief which 


theſe Men boaſt of, proceeds from ſome greater Ill, 


Cruelty, and immoderate Ambition of Vain-glory, 
and a kind of Madneſs. So that it ſeems much bet- 
ter to feel ſome Paſſion, to be affected with ſome 
Grief, to ſhed ſome Tears, ſuch as proceed from 
Perſons touched with Love and Tenderneſs, than to 
be wiſe as theſe would have us, and grin like brute 
Beaſts. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Prudence in general. 


WI muſt now ſay ſomething of every Virtue in 
particular; beginning with Prudence, whoſe 
Office being to govern the Life, and fo to provide 
for every Occurrence in Life, as to direct it to Hap- 
pineſs, it ſeems alone to compriſe the Offices of all 
Virtues. | 

T hat the Property of Prudence, is to diſpoſe all 
Accidents and Actions of Life to Felicity or Pleaſure, 
is moſt manifeſt. As we value Medicine, not for 
the Science itſelf, but for Health; and the Art of 
Steering, not for its Ingenuity, but Uſe in Naviga- 
tion; ſo Prudence, the Art of living, would never 
be defired, if it were nothing efficacious in Life ; 
but being ſo, it is deſired, as the Art by which 
Pleaſure is ſought and obtained. 

For Prudence, or {if you like the Word better) 
Wiſdom, alone it is, which not only provides that 
nothing, happen which may aMi& the Body, but 
likewiſe above all, expels Sadneſs fron: the Mind, 
not permitting us to be daunted with Fear : Under 
which Goverueſs we may live in Tranquility, extin- 
guiſhing the Ardor of all Defires. For Deſires are 
inſatiable, they ſubvert not only ſingle Perſons, but 
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Families, many times a whole Comm wealth 
From Deſires ariſe Hatgeds, Diſſentions, Dig, 
Seditions, Wars ; neither do theſe only revel 
broad, or with blind Fury aſſault others only be 
likewiſe ſhut up in the Breaſt, they diſagree and 
quarrel with one another, which muſt neceſſarj 
make Life exceeding bitter. Only the prudent _ 
wiſe Perſon, cutting off all Vanity and Error Fogg 
tent with the Limits of Nature, can live with 
1 1 and 1 Fear. 
ow, ſeeing Life is diſturbed by Error a 
rance, and that it is Prudence re which nb. 
from the Violence of Luſts and Fears, teacheth us 
temperately to ſuſtain the Injuries of Fortune, and 
ſheweth us all the Ways that lead to Quiet and 
Tranquility, why ſhould we ſtick to affirm, that 
Prudence is expetible in order to Pleaſure, and Im- 
prudence to be ſhunned for Trouble's ſake? 

That we ſay, a prudent Perſon temperately ſu- 
ſtains the Injuries of Fortune, the Reaſon is, that he 
foreſees them, if not in particular, at leaſt in the 
neral ; neither, if any thing happen contrary to hi 
Expectations or Deſigns, is he troubled, 9 
knoweth it not to be within the Reach of human In- 
duſtry, Sagacity, or Power, either to ſoreſce, or to 
prevent, that nothing adverſe or troubleſome happen. 
He judgeth it better to be, with well ordered Reaſon 
(as far as human Frailty will admit) unforturate, 
than with Inconſideration fortunate ; and thinks no- 
thing more handſome, than if Fortune bring about 
a thing fairly and proſpercuſly, that was not under- 
taken without Judgment and Deliberation. 

But indeed, a wiſe Man orders fo himſelf, that 
cutting off vain Defires, he contraQts himſelf with- 
in Neceſſaries, which are fo few and ſmall, as hard- 
ly any Fortune can ſnatch them from him. Thus, 
ince none, or very little Fortune can intervene to a 
wiſe Man, he may ſay to her, I have ſeized on thee, 
(Fortune) and intercepted thee, ſo as thou canſt not 
come at me. | 

Concerning the cutting off all Deſires, we call 
ſpeak hereafter. Now, foraſmuch as Prudence may 
be conſidered, either as it rns ourſelves, or a 
Houſe, or a Family, or a City, or a Common- 
wealth, and ſo is diſtinguiſhed into private, dome- 
ſtick, civil, let us fay ſomething upon each. 


CHAP, IX. 
Private Prudence. 


Rivate Prudence conſiſteth almoſt wholly in this, 
that a Man underſtand his own Genius, and un- 
dertake nothing whereto his Nature is averſe ; that 
he deliberately pre-examine the State in which be is 
to ſpend his whole Life, and to which he muſt ſo ac- 
commodate all the Actions of Life, as that, as much 
as poſſible, he may live in Indolence and Tranqui- 

lity. : 
For 
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For he ought to have the End or Scope of Life 
fred, and conſtantly ſet before his Eyes, and conſult 
with right Reaſon, according to all Evidence, where- 

we uſe to weigh whatſoever we think or deter- 
mine. For unleſs this be done, all will be full of 
:ndiſcreet T emerity and Confuſion, and our Deſigns 
and. Enterprizes will be overtaken by too late Repen- 


tance. 
Beſides, if upon every emergent Occaſion, you 
refer not each of your Actions both to this kind of 
and to that End of Nature which you propo- 
ſed to yourſelf in deſigning it, but turn aſide to pur- 
ſue or fly ſome other thing, the Actions of your 
Life will not correſpond to your own Words. For 
Example, you extol Tranquility in Words, but in Acti- 
ons diſcover yourſelf buſy and obnoxious to Trouble. 
He underſtands the Bounds preſcribed by Nature 
to thoſe who enter the Courſe of Life, who diſ- 
cerns how eaſily procurable that is which is neceſſary 
to Life, or what is ſufficient to remove any thing that 
aflits the Body with Indi Thereby he 
knows ſo well to order the whole Series of Life, as 
never to need ſuch things or Buſineſs as are contenti- 
ous, and conſequently full of Hazard and Danger. 
Hence it is, that a wiſe Man is not much afraid of 
Poverty, it happening ſeldom, that any Man wants 
the things neceſſary to Life. Yet if thoſe ſhould 
chance to be wanting, and he not have Money to 
procure them, he will not betake himſelf to beg, as 


the Cynick, but rather apply himſelf to inſtruct ſome 


Perſons in Learning : Thus taking an Employment 
not misbecoming Wiſdom, and at the ſame time 
ſupplying himſelf with Neceſlaries from thoſe who 
have full Eſtates. 

Whilſt we are obliged to this or the like Employ- 
ment; If Neceſſaries fail us, and our Buſineſs be 
to entertain daily * Occurrences with a ſettled 
« Courage, we muſt have Recourſe to Wiſdom or 
« Philoſophy for Relief. To an ill Counſellor we 
« reſign the ordering of the things that concern us, 
« if, what is neceſſary to Nature, we meaſure and 
« provide without Philoſophy. 

te It therefore imports a Philoſopher to beſtow 
« Time in looking after theſe things, until by dili- 
gent Care he hath furniſhed himſelf with them. 
« But as long as he hath ſo much of theſe, as that he 
© can ſpend of them, yet retain perfet Confidence, 
« he is not to apply himſelf to Acquiſition of 
« Wealth and Proviſions. 

“Thus is Philoſophy to be our Guide in theſe 
“e things, by which we ſhall ſoon perceive, what a 
“ Virtue, and how great a Good it is, to require 
only what is ſimple, light, and very ſmall ; be- 
* cauſe what is moſt ſweet and free from Trouble 
* in all a Man's Life, depends upon our being con- 
© tented with the leaſt. But, by thoſe Impedi- 


ments which a ſolicitous Acquiſition of things 
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* draws upon us, being quickly diſcover'd, either by 
the Pains and Toil of the Body, or by the Diffi- 
e culty of their Procurement, or by their drawing 
« the Mind away from the moſt advantageous Spe- 
% culations, (which we ought evermore highly to 
<< eſteem) or by ſome other Cauſe ; we ſhall clearly 
find, that it is altogether fruitleſs, and not of Coun- 
«* tervalue with the Troubles which follow it.” 

I adviſe, that every Man ſhould examine his own 
Genius, and adviſe with himſelf, that he may apply 
himſelf to that which is proper for him, becauſe 
—_ nothing = be more miſerable, and more 
at a diſtance with ility, than to be en 
in a Courſe of Life, for which Nature — 
dered thee unfit, 

For neither is an active Life to be undertaken by 
an unaCtive Perſon, nor an unactive Life by an active 
Perſon. To one, Reſt is Quiet, and Action Labour; 
to the other, Reſt is Labour, and Action Quiet. A 
timorous and ſoft Perſon muſt avoid the military 
Life ; a bold and impatient, the eaſy ; for one can- 
not brook War, nor the other Peace. The ſame it 
is in all the reſt. So that nothing can be more ſafe, 
than to undertake that Courſe only which thou canſt 
run through, without any Reluctance or Repugnance 
of Nature. | 

I ſhall only add this, That every Man, as far as 
lies in his Power, to the end the State of Life, which 
he chuſeth, may be more ſecure and quiet, ought to 
chuſe it mean, neither very eminent, nor very ab- 
jet. For it behoves him to live in a civil Society, 
neither as a Lion, nor as a Gnat ; leſt, reſembling 
the one, he be caſt out ; the other caught in a Snare. 


. 
Domeſlick Prudence. 


Dore Prudence being either conjugal and pa- 

ternal, or dominative and poſſeſſory; we ſhall, 

in the firſt, only conſider that which ariſeth from 

2 hath been ſaid, concerning the Inſtitution of 
ife. 

If you find, that you cannot, without much 
Trouble, live ſingle; that you can patiently bear with 
a croſs Wife, and diſobedient Children; that you 
will not ſo much as vex, to behold your Children 
crying before you ; that you ſhall not be perplexed 
and diſtracted with various Sollicitudes, how to pro- 
vide all things requiſite to a married Life, how to 
prevent all Inconveniencies, and the like : In this 
Caſe, to marry a Wife, and to beget Children, for 
whom you may provide with a conjugal and father- 
ly Prudence, is lawful. But unleſs you know your- 
elf to be ſuch, you ſee, by Marriage and Iſſue, how 
much you hinder the Happineſs of your Life, true 
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Preſume you may, of having a loving Wife, du- 
tiful Children, Cares neither great nor many; but 
you can only preſume it, there is not any God will 
warrant the Succeſs of your Preſumption. Since 
therefore the Caſe is hazardous, it is no Wiſdom vo- 
luntarily to undergo the Venture, and throw your- 
ſelf into a Condition, out of which, ſhould you at- 
terwards repent, you can never retire. 

I fay, voluntarily ; for ſome Circumſtance of 
Life may exact, that though unwilling, you marry 
and beget Childrent; as if your Condition be ſuch, 
as that it requires you to ſerve your Country herein. 
For whereas ſome pretend Propagation of the Species, 
to which we are in a manner obliged, certainly there 
is ro Danger, that there ſhould be wanting ſuch as 
will marry and procreate ; ſo that ſome few wiſe 
Men may be allowed to abſtain from this Employ- 
ment. 

But if ſome Caf, or certain Counſel, or Ne- 
ceſũty, enforce you to marry, you mult ſo diſpoſe 

-our Wife, as that ſhe may be loving to you, and a 
— in your Cares. You mult take ſuch Care for 
your Children, as is partly preſcribed by Nature, 
which inſtigates us to love them as ſoon as born, 
(common alſo to Sheep, Wolves, and other living 
Creatures) partly by Prudence, Which adviſeth fo to 
bring them up, as they may be obedient to the Laws 
of their Country, and defirous themſelves they may 
become wile. 

Neither is this Care to be taken for our own Chil- 
dren only, but likewiſe for the Children of our 
Friends, eſpecially if they are our Pupils ; there being 
nothing more beſeeming Friendſhip, than to be a 
Guardian in the room of a Parent to thoſe whom our 
deceaſed Friend entirely loved, and hath left Orphans 
needing Protection. 

For the other kind, as having Slaves and Servants 
under us, (a Poſſeſſion, tho' neceſſary, yet for the 
moſt part not very pleaſant) a wiſe Man muſt take 
Order they grow not inſolent and froward, that he 
may behave himſelf mildly (as far as is fitting) to- 
wards them, and chaſtiſe the Diſobedient, remem- 
bring they are Men, with a kind of Unwillingneſs, 
being ever ready to forgive, eſpecially if they are dili- 
cent, not of an ill Diſpoſition. And not only this, 
but if he find any inclined to Learning, (ſuch as we 
had, particularly Mus) let him delight to farther 
them, call them Friends, and ſtudy Philoſophy with 
tem. 

As to his Eſtate, he muſt take Care of it, and 
provide for the future, but ſo, as without Coveteouſ- 
ueſs, and the Defire of growing rich; of which 
hzreafter. A wile Man muſt not neglect his Eſtate, 
becauſe it is his Livelihood ; left, if that be con- 
ſumed, and he want the Neceflaries of Life, his 
Study of Philoſophy be hindred, whilſt be either 
gains by Labour what might with little or no Pains 
have been preſerved ; or begs, and by Importunity 
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extorts from another, what every one with 1: 
Endeavour might provide for him{f ; a 
old, fall ſick, and die in want, which not a lite 
hinders the Tranquility of the Mind. 
Befides the things neceſſary to the Uſes of Life 
there may be others, which, according to the Con. 
dition of the Perſon, Place, Time, muſt be eſteem- 
ed neceſſary, and therefore not to be neglected. But 
our chieſeſt Care muſt be for things requiſite to the 
Prevention of natural Indigence, without which 
Nature herſelf would ſuffer ; ſuch is the Proviſion at 
Corn. Thoſe who ſtore their Houſes with Corn 
are to be commended above thoſe, who adorn them 
with rich Furniture, I rejoice exceedingly, that 
lately in a ſtrict Siege, when many periſhed in our 
City by Famine, we were able to ſuſtain fo many 
good Friends with Food (no Delicacies, but a provi. ' 
dent Quantity of Beans) which we diſtributed daily 
to every one by Tale. 


n of 


GSH AT,. a, 
Civil Prudence. 


LASTLY, as to civil Prudence we muſt like. 
wiſe repeat what we inſinuated concerning the 
Choice of a Courſe of Life. 

They who are naturally ambitious, deſirous of 
Honour, active withal, and fit to manage publick 
Affairs; as alſo they, whom the Quality of their 
Birth, or Fortune, and Opportunity invite, by an 
eaſy Acceſſion to publick Government, thoſe Men 
may decline Quiet, and comply with their own Na- 
ture, by _ themſelves to publick Government 
and an active Life. For their Diſpoſition is ſuch, 
that a quiet Life gives them Trouble and Moleſta- 
tion, Whilſt they obtain not what they deſire. 

But they who either are naturally inclincd to 
Quiet, or have ſupprefs'd Ambition and Vanity by 
the Power of Reaſon ; or, having made T rial here- 
of, have eſcaped, as out of a Storm, or took Warn- 
ing by many eminent Precedents ; theſe. will juſtly 
conceive, that Quiet is much the beſt for them, ana 
that it is not convenient to exchange ,it for an active 
Life, unleſs: by chance ſome Accident intervene in 
theCommonwealth, requiringtheir Induſtry. Whence 
we conclude, that a wife Man muſt not involve him- 
ſelf in publick Affairs, unleſs from ſome intervening 


Neceſſity. 


What elſe? Since he in purſuing Quiet, may 
far more eaſily and ſaſely attain to that End, which 
the Ambitious aim at by Dangers and by Labours. 

For to ſpeak of their Scope, there never wanted 
ſome, who, to procure Security of Men (according 
to the Condition of Soveyeignty and Rule, by which 
way Sang. think aid) have affected to excel 
in Honour, and to become Nuſtrious, thinking, that 
by this means, to attain a — — 


But 
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But if their Life be ſecure and quiet, they have ac- 
quired the chief Good of Nature ; if not fecure and 
quiet, (as indeed it can hardly be) then have they loſt 
it, becauſe they ſought that which is convenient to 
Nature in Dominion. | 

But the wiſe Man's Scope being the fame, Secu- 
rity and Tranquility of Life, by how much nearer a 
Way doth he arrive at that End, when flying the 
Troubles of civil Life, he directly and immediately 
ſettles himſelf in a moſt profound Quiet, as in a ſtill 
calm Haven? Happy indeed, who knows, The 
chief Good and a Bleſſed Life conſiſts not in Sove- 
reignty or Power, not in numerous Wealth or Plen- 
ty, but in Indolence, Compoſure of Affection, and 
ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, as circumſcribing all 
things by the Boundaries of Nature, makes him, in 
being content with little, obtain that which they, 
who rule over many, and poſſeſs great Treaſures, 
deſpair ever to arrive at. 

Truly, if it be fit to ſpeak of myſelf, I eſteem it 
a great Happineſs that I was never engaged in the 
Factions of our City, and never ſtudied to flatter and 
pleaſe the People. To what end ſhould I, whenas, 
what I know, the People approve not ; what the 
People approve, I know not? That Metrodorus and 
I lived private, How far was it from doing us 
Harm, when among the large Goods * in nar- 
row Gardens, and in obſcure Melite, Greece was ſo 
far from knowing us, that ſhe had ſcarce ever heard 
of us ? 

I faid, unleſs ſomething intervene as to the Com- 
monwealth : Becauſe, if the Commonwealth ſhou'd 
ſummon and really need our Aſſiſtance, we ſhou'd 
be inhuman, where we might benefit many, not to 
do it : Injurious alſo to ourſelves; for unleſs the Com- 
monwealth be ſafe, we cannot be what we moſt de- 
ſire, quiet. | 

A wiſe Man therefore doth not, like ſome, who 
proſeſſing Wiſdom, have, through exceſſive Pride, fo 
great an Opinion of their own Judgment in civil Go- 
| verment, that they think they could equalize Lycur- 

gas and Salon. 

But if he be deſired to make Laws, and to pre- 
ſcribe a Form of Government, and the Offices of 
Magiftrates, he will not refuſe it ; knowing that 
they who firſt made Laws and Ordinances, and 
conſtituted Government and Magiſtracy in Cities, 
ſettled Life -in a ſecure and quiet Condition: For if 
that be taken away, we ſhall live like Beaſts, and 
every Man devour the next he meets with. 


And if he be called to the Supreme Power, to go- 


vern the Commonwealth according to the Laws and 
Form of Government already eſtabliſhed, he ſhall 
not refuſe; knowing that tho' the thing itſelf is for 
the moſt part full of Hazard, yet a wiſe Man may 
have ſuch Regard to all things, and ſuch a pro- 
vident Care of all, as that little of Fortune, as I faid 
before, ſhall intervene to him; but the greateſt 
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things, and ſuch as are of the moſt Concernment be 
managed by his Advice and Conduct. He will firſt 
take Care, that the weaker ſort of Men, diſcharging 
their +7 towards' the more powerful, be neither 
oppreſſed by them, nor permitted to want thoſe Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life wherewith the others abound ; it 
being the End of every Society and Common- 
wealth, that by mutual Aſſiſtance the Lives of all 
be ſafe, and as happy as is poſſible. 

Laſtly, if he be ſummoned by his Prince, and ſome 
Occaſion require, that he ſerve him either with his 
Advice or Help, neither ſhall he refuſe this; know- 
ing that as it is, not only more honourable, but 
more pleaſant to give than to receive a Benefit; it is 
as the moſt honourable, ſo the moſt pleaſant thing to 
oblige a Prince who confers ſo many Obligations on 
others. Hitherto of Prudence. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Temperance in general. 


NE XT follows Temperance, the firſt Part, as 
we faid, of Honeſty, and which ſcems to con- 
tain the greateſt Share of what is honeſt and decent. 
For it being the Office of Temperance to ſuppreſs 
the Mind when it delires, as of Fortitude to exalt 
it When it fears; it is eſteemed leſs undecent to be 
dejected by Puſilanimity, than exalted by Deſire; 
and therefore to reſiſt Defire, is more decent than 


to oppoſe Fear. 


Concerning Temperance, we muſt firſt obſerve, 
that it is defired not for its own ſake, but for that it 
procureth Pleaſure, that is, brings Peace to the Minds 
of Men, pleaſing and ſoothing them with a kind of 
Concord. For it being employed in moderating De- 
fires, and conſequently in adviſing, that in things 
to be purſued or avoided, we follow Reaſon, it is not 
enough that we judge what is to be done or not to 
be done, but we muſt fix upon that which is judged. 

But moſt Men, not able to hold and keep what 
they have reſolved on, being vanquiſhed and debili- 
tated by the Appearance of a preſent Pleaſure, reſign 
themſelves to the Fetters of Luſt, not foreſeeing 
what will follow ; and hereupon for a ſmall unne- 
ceſſary Pleaſure, which might otherwiſe have been 
procured, or wholly wanted without incurring Pain, 
they fall into great Sickneſſes, Loſſes, and Infamy, 
and many times into the Penalties of Law. 

But they who ſo enjoy Pleaſures as that no Pain 
ſhall enſue, and who preſerve their Judgment con- 
ſtant, nor are overcome by Pleaſure, to the doing of 
what they know ought not to be done; theſe Men 
obtain the greateſt Pleaſure, by pretermitting Plea- 
ſure : They alſo many times ſuffer ſome Pain to pre- 
vent falling into greater. 

Hence it is underſtood, that Temperance is to be 
deſired, not for that it avoids ſome Pleaſures, but 

becauſe 
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becauſe he who refrains from them declines Trou- 
bles ; which being avoided, he obtains greater Plea- 
ſures. Which it ſo doth, as that the Action be- 
comes honeſt and decent; and we may clearly under- 
ſtand, that the ſame Men may be Lovers both of 
Pleaſure and of Decency, and that ſuch as eſteem and 
practiſe all Virtues, perform for the moſt part thoſe 
Actions, and attain thoſe Ends, as that by them it is 
manifeſt, how odious to all Men Cruelty is, and 
how amiable Goodneſs and Clemency ; and that 
thoſe very things which ill Men moſt deſire and aim 
at, happen alſo to the Good. 

Now, foraſmuch as of the Deſires about which 
Temperance is employed, ſome are natural, others 
vain ; and of the natural, ſome neceſlary, others not 
neceſſary (to oinit, that, of the neceſlary) ſome per- 
tain ſimply to Life, as that of Meat and Drink, and 
the Pleaſure which conſiſts in Motion; others to Fe- 
licity itſelf (as that of Indolence and Tranquility, or 
ſtable Pleaſure:) It is manifeſt, that not without 
— Cauſe, we in our Phyſiology, diſtinguiſhed De- 

ires into three kinds, ſome both natural and neceſ- 
ſary; others natural but not neceſſary; others nei- 
ther natural nor neceſſary, but vain, or ariſing from 
vain Opinion. 

And foraſmuch as we ſaid, that thoſe are natural 
and neceſſary, which unleſs they be ſatisfied, cauſe 
Damage and Pain in the Body ; it is evident that 
thoſe which infer no Damage nor Pain, tho? not ſa- 
tisfied, yet are accompanied with earneſt and vehe- 
ment Inſtigations, are ſuch not by Neceflity, but 
vain Opinions; and tho” they have ſome Beginning 
from Nature, yet their Diffuſion and Exceſs they 
have not from Nature, but from the Vanity of 
Opinions, which render Men worſe than Beaſts, that 
are not obnoxious to ſuch Ditfuſion or Exceſs, Like- 
wiſe, that ſuch Deſires are not only not neceſſary, 
but not natural, may be proved ; for that they have 
a Diffluent, exceſſive Appetition, very hardly or 
never to be ſatisfied; and are, for the moſt part, 
juſtly eſteemed Cauſes of Harm. 

But to diſcourſe of ſome chief kinds of Tempe- 
rance, according to ſome chief kinds of Deſires, we 
may make Choice of Sobriety oppoſed to Gluttony, 
or the exceſſive Deſire of Meat and Drink; Con- 
tinence to Luſt, or the unbridled Defire of Coition ; 
Mildneſs, to Anger or Defire of Revenge; Mode- 
fiy, to Ambition or Deſire of Honour; Modera- 
tion, to Avarice or Defire of Riches ; and laſtly, in 
reſpect of the Affinity betwixt Deſire and Hope, 
| Mediocrity, which conſiſts betwixt Hope and Deſpe- 
ration of the future. 


CH A-P. XIII. 
Of Sebriety oppoſite to Gluttony. 


II can hardly be expreſſed, how great a good So- 
® briety is, which reduceth us to a thin, ſimple, and 


b Porph. de non eſu carn, © Laerts 
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Part XIII. 
ſpare Diet, teaching how little that is which Nature 
requires, and clearly ſhewing, that the Neceſſities ſhe 
= —_ — be — with things 
ight, and eaſily provided, as Barley Cakes, Frui 
Hate, and . 7 "Ts 

For theſe things being every where to be had, and 
having the ſimple Nature of moiſt and dry, moiſt Ali- 
ments ſufficiently remove the Trouble of the Body ariſing 
from want of Suſtenance. I hatever is mere than thi, 
amounts to Luxury, and concerns only the Satisfaftion 
+ Defire, which neither is neceſſary, nor «ccaſimned 

any thing, the Want whereef doth neceſſarily infer 
any Offence to Nature; but partly fer that the War 
ſomewhat is born with Impatience ; parth, for that 
there is Preſumption of an abſolute Delight without 

Mixture of any Trouble ; partly, (to ſpeak in ſhort, ) 
for that there are vain and falſe Opinions inherent in 
the Mind, which ſerve neither for t ing of any 
natural Defett, nor tend to the Acquiſition of any thing, 
by the Want of which, the Frame of the Body would be 
diſſolved. 

Theſe very things which are ready at hand, abun- 
dantly ſuffice to ſupply all Nature's Wants, and they 
are ſuch as partly for their Simplicity, partly for their 
Slightneſs, are eaſily made ready. He, for Example, 
who feeds on Fleſh, needs other thiugs inanimate to eat 
with it; whereas he, who is content with inanimate, 
needs bur half ſa much as the other, and ſuſtains him- 
ſelf with what is eaſily got, and cheaply dreſs d. 

There are four Benefits ariſing from Sobriety ; 
the firſt, that to accuſtom ourſelves to a ſimple Di 
brings and preſerves Health : For it is ſumptuous 
Feaſting and Variety of Meats, which begets, exaſ- 
perates, and continues Crudities, Head-aches, Rheums, 
Gouts, Fevers, and other Diſeaſes; not plain and 
ſimple Food, which Nature makes both neceſlary 
and wholſome, and not only to other Animals, but 
even to Man himſelf, who yet depraves them by his 
Exorbitancy, and corrupts them by ſuch Delicates, 
as which while he affects he affects only his own De- 
ſtruction. 

Therefore if we are wiſe, Let us beware of that 
Meat which we muſt deſire and long for; but as ſoon 
as we have had it, find it was pleaſant to us, only to 
our Harm : Such are all coſtly luſcious Meats ; 
whence the eating Fleſh is leſs to be approved, as 
being rather 1 to Health than wholſome; as 
may be argued ; uſe © Health is preſerved by the 

ſame Means whereby it is recovered ; 17 it it manifeſt 
175 it is recovered by a thin Diet and Abſtinence from 

. 

Neither is it any wonder, that the ordi 
Men conceive the eating 4 Fleſh to L kg 40 , 
Health ; * for they, in like manner think, that the 
Way to preſerve Health is to wallow in Pleaſures, even 
the Vrnereal ; wheredf nevertheleſs there is none benefits 
any Man, and it is well if it hurt not, 


w 
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The ſecond is, that it makes a Man ready and 
quick in the Offices neceſſary to Life, For if you look 
upon the Functions of the Mind, it preſerves her Se- 
renity, Acuteneſs, Vigor ; if upon the Functions of 
the Body, it keeps it ſound, active, and hardy: But 
Repletion, Over-ſatiety, Surſeiting and Drunken- 
neſs, cloud the Mind, make it blunt and languid ; 
the Body diſeaſed, unactive, and burthenſome. What, 
I pray, can you expect 1 that Man, 
whoſe Limbs are unweildy, his Knees feeble, his 
Tongue faltring, his Head ſwimming, his Eyes full 
of Rheum, his Mouth of the Hic-up, Brawling, 
and Clamour ; and all this, through Exceſs of Wine. 

Certainly a wiſe Man, who ought to content him- 
ſelf with a Hemina of ſmall Wine, or to eſteem the 
next Water he comes at to be the moſt pleaſant of 
all Drinks, will be far from ſpending the Night in 
Drunkenneſs ; and as far from ſtuffing himſelf with 
Meats that are high, or burthening his Stomach with 
ſuch as are luſcious and groſs, who ought to be con- 
tent with the moſt ſimple, even the very free, Gifts 
of Nature. 

«© Indeed ſuch ſimple and flender Diet will not 
« make a Man as ſtrong as Milo, nor conduceth 
« abſolutely to an intenſe Corroboration of the Body; 


« hut neither doth a wiſe Man need ſuch intenſe 


« Strength, ſeeing his Employment conſiſts in Con- 
« templation, not in an active and petulant kind of 
« Life.” 

The third Benefit is, that © if ſometimes the Ta- 
« ble happen to be more plenteouſly furniſh'd, we 
« ſhall come much better prepar'd to taſte what it 
« yields. Not but that homely Fare affords as much 
Delight as ſumptuous Feaſts, when Hunger, which 
in want of Food troubleth us, is ſatisſy' d, (for Bar- 
ley-cakes and Water are highly pleaſant, if taken 
only when we hunger and thirſt ;) but becauſe they 
who are daily accuſtom'd to more coſtly Viands are 
not ſo ſenſible of their Sweetneſs, by reaſon of their 
being almoſt continually cloy'd with them; as a wiſe 
Man is, who the better to reliſh them brings along 
with him a Taſte prepar'd by mean Diet. In like 
manner it comes to paſs, that he, if at any time he 
chance to be preſent at publick Spectacles, is taken 
with them more ſenſibly than are others. 

What I affirm. concerning the coarſeſt Meat and 
Drink, that it affords no leſs Pleaſure than the great- 
eſt Delicates, cannot be deny'd by any but by him 
who deceiveth himſelf with vain Opinions. Who 
obſerves not, that they only enjoy Magnificence 
with greateſt Pleaſure, who leaſt need it; who never 
hath taſted coarſe Bread and Water, preſſed with 
Hunger and Thirſt? For my own part, when 1 
eat coarſe Bread and drink Water, or ſometimes 
augment my Commons with a little Cytheridian 
. Cheeſe, (when I have a mind to feaſt extraordinarily) 
I take great Delight in it, and bid defiance to thoſe 
Pleaſures which accompany the uſual Magnificence 
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of Feaſts ; ſo that if I have but Bread, or Barley- 
Cakes and Water, I am furniſh'd to contend even 
with Jeue himſelf in Point of Felicity. 

Shall I add, that © Magnificence of Feaſts, and 
cc horny of Diſhes, not only not free the Mind 
A from Perturbation, but not ſo much as augment 
the Pleaſure of the Body; foraſmuch as this alſo, 
« when that Trouble is removed, hath found its 
„End. For Example; the eating of Fleſh (which 
<< we lately inftanc'd) neither takes away any thing 
particularly that is a Trouble to Nature, nor per- 
* forms any thing which would occaſion Trouble, 
* if not fulfilled. But it hath a forc'd Delight, and 
perhaps mingled with that which is contrary to 

theſe; for it conduceth little to long Life, and 
ſerveth only to Variation of Pleaſures; like vene- 
real Pleaſures, and the drinking of foreign W ines, 
without which Nature or Lite may well ſubfiſt : 
% For thoſe things, without which it cannot ſubſiſt, 
are moſt compendious, and may be obtained eaſi- 
0 ly — Breach of Juſtice, Liberality and Tran- 

quility. 

Neither is it any matter whether the ordinary 
ſort of Men be of this Belief, or not, fince Petu- 
„ lancy and Intemperance abound in ſuch Perſons, 
«© ſo that we need not fear, but there will be thoſe 
** who will feed on Fleſh. For though all Men 
had the beſt and right Judgment cf things, yet 
<« would there be no need of P owling or Fowlers, 
or Fiſhers, or Swine-herds ; theſe Animals, liv- 
ing by themſelves, free and without a Keeper, 
* would in a ſhort time be deſtroyed by others prey- 
ing upon them, and ſuppreſſing the Vaſtneſs of 
their Increaſe, as happens to infinite others which 
Men eat not. But fince there reigneth always a 
4 multiplicious, or rather univerſal Folly amongſt 
„Men, there will never be wanting an innume- 
„ rable Company of Gluttons to feed on theſe.” 

Laſtly, the fourth Benefit, is, that © it renders 
us fearleſs of Fortune.” For they only muſt 
ſtand in awe of Fortune, who being accuſtom'd to 
live ſumptuouſly, conceive their Lives cannot be other- 
wiſe than moſt miſerable, unleſs they are able to 
ſpend Pounds, and Talents every Day. Whence it 
happens, that ſuch Men are for the moſt Part ſubject 
to a troubleſome Life, and often commit Rapines, 
Murders, and the like Villainies. But he who is 
content with coarſe Food, as Fruits and Sallads, who 
is ſatisfied with Bread and Water, who hath confin'd 
his Defire within theſe, what can ke fear from For- 
tune? For who fo diſtreſs'd, that he cannot eafily 
meet with Beans, Pulſe, Herbs, Fruits? As for 
Water, what need I mention it? | 

For my own part truly (that I may with Mo- 
deſty inſtance myſelf) I am content, and highly 
pleas'd with the Plants and Fruits of my own little 
Gardens; and will that this Inſcription be ſet over 
the Gate, Stranger, here you may flay ; here the ſu- 
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preme Gord is Pleaſure ; the Maſter of this little 
Houſe is hoſpitable, friendly, and will entertain you 
with Polenta, and afford you Mater 2 and 
will ask you, How you like your Entertainment ? 
Theſe little Gardens invite not Hunger, but ſatisfy it; 
nor increaſe Thirſt with Drinks, lait extinguiſh it with 
the natural and * Remedy. 

In this Pleaſure 1 have grown old, finding by Ac- 
count that my Diet amounts not fully to an Obolus a 
Day; and yet ſome Days there are, in which I a- 
bate ſomewhat even of that, to make trial whether I 
want any thing of full and perfect Pleaſure, or how 
much, and whether it be worth great Labour, 


GEHA. AV. 
Of Continence, oppoſite to Luſt, 


Moersever Continence or Abſtinence ſrom ve- 
nereal Pleaſures is a great Virtue; for the Uſe 
of them, as I ſaid formerly, doth never benefit, and 
it is well if it hurts not. 

Certainly to uſe them intemperately, is to make 
a Man deſtitute of Vigor, anxious with Cares, pain- 
ful with Diſeaſes, and of ſhort Continuance. W here- 
fore a wiſe Man muſt ſtand upon his Guard, and 
not ſuffer himſelf to be caught with Love ; far from 
conceiving Love to be ſomething ſent from the Gods 

above, and therefore to be cheriſhed. 
And that a Man may be leaft ſubject thereto, and 


want the chief Excitements to venereal Delights, 


nothing more avails than ſpare Diet, of which we 
lately treated : for Exceſs in eating cauſeth abundance 
of that Humour, which is the Food and Fuel of 
Love's Fire. The next Antidotes are, an honeſt 
Employ ment, (eſpecially the Study of Wiſdom) and 
Meditation upon the Inconveniences to which they, 
who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported with Love, 
are liable. 

The general Inconveniences which attend Love of 
Women and Boys, are Conſumption of Strength, 
Decay of Induſtry, Ruin of Eſtate, Mortgages and 
Forfeitures, Lofs of Reputation, And while the 
Feet wear Sinan Þu-kins, the Fingers Emeralds, 
the Body other Ornaments, the Mind, in the mean 
time conſcious to itſelf, is full of Remorſe, for that 
ſhe lives idly, and ſuffers good Years to be loſt, and 
the like, which it were caly to inſtance, 

But as to Particular, What Ill doth it not draw 
upon a Man to deſire the Company of a Woman 
prohibited to him by the Laws? Doubtleſs, a wiſe 
Man will be very far from thinking of ſuch a thing; 
it being enough to deter him from it, to reflect upon 


tie val: Solicitude which is neceſiary to Precaution 


of thoſe many and great Dangers which intervene ; 
it happening, for the moſt part, that they who at- 
tempt ſuch things are wounded, murther'd, impri- 
ſ.n'd, baniſh'd, or ſuſſer ſome great Puniſhments. 
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Wife, he muſt not attribute it to the Anger of Cu- 


Whence i ha before 9 
nce it comes, that (as we ſaid 
ſure, which is but 2 little, and — * — 
and which might either have been obtained other. 
wiſe, or quite let alone, Men expoſe themſelves i 
great Pain, and fad Repentance, * 
Beſides, to be incontinent, to reſign up ourſely 
to this one kind of Pleaſure, were to defraud — 
ſelves in the mean time of other Pleaſures, many 3 
great; which he enjoys, who lives continently ac. 
cording to the Laws. He ſo applies himſelf to WiC. 
dom, as that he neither blunts his Mind, nor excru- 
ciates it with Cares, nor diſturbs it with other Ac. 
fections; and for his Body, he neither enervates it 
nor vexeth it with Diſeaſes, nor torments it with 
Pains. And thus he attains the chief Good, which 
(as I faid) is not gotten by keeping Company with 
Boys or Women, not having a Table plenteouſly 
furniſhed with Choice of Fiſh or Fowl. 
Yet there is no reaſon any one, from this Com- 
mendation of general Abſtinence from venereal De- 
lights, ſhould infer, that therefore a Man ought to 
abſtain even from lawful Marriage, What our 
Judgment is of that Particular, we have formerly 
declar'/, I ſhall only add, that whereas I faid, 
Love is not ſent from the Gods, it gives us to un- 
derſtand, that if a Man hath no Children by his 


pid or Venus, or hope to become a Father by Vows, 
Prayers, and Sacrifices, rather than by natural Re- 
medies. 

I ſhall add, that a wiſe Man ought not to live af- 
ter the manner of the Cynicks, or to behave himſelf 
with ſuch Immodeſty as they ſhew in publick. For 
whilſt they plead they follow Nature, and reprehend 
and deride us, for eſteeming it obſcene and diſhoneſt 
to call things which are not diſhoneſt by their Names, 
but things Which are indeed diſhoneſt we call by their 
proper Names; as to rob, to cozen, to commit A- 
dultery, are diſhoneſt indeed, but not obſcene in 
Name; whereas to perform the Act of Generation 
is honeſt in Deed, but obſcene in Name; and alledye 
divers other Arguments againſt Modeſty : They 
ſeem not ſufficiently to confider, that they live in a 
civil Society, not in the Fields like wild Beaſts, anc 
therefore ought not to follow Nature exactly. 

For, from the Time that we enroll'd our Names 
in a Society, Nature commands that we obſerve the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of that Society; to the end, that 
participating of the common Goods, we draw no 
Evil upon ourſelves : Such as is (beſides all other Pu- 
niſhments) the very Infamy or Ignominy which at- 
tends Impudence, or the want of ſuch Modeſty as is 
preſcribed by the Cuftoms and Manners of the So- 
ciety wherein we live; and from which, in the 
Voice, the Countenance, and Behaviour, that mo- 
deſt Reſpect, which is deſervedly commended by all, 
is denominated. 


Laſtly, 


Part XIII. 

Laſtly, I add, that it not a little conduceth as to 
Modeſty in particular, ſo to all kinds of Continen- 
cy, to abſtain from Muſick and Poetry, for that 


their 2 Songs and Airs are no other than In- 
centives to Luſt. | 


Hence is our Maxim, That a wiſe Man only can 
treat of Muſick and Poetry aright, and according to 
Virtue. For others, eaſily taken with the Allure- 
ments of both, _ both ; only the wiſe Man, 
duly foreſecing the Harm that would enſue, caſts 
them away ; declaring that Muſick is, amongſt other 
things, an Allurement to drink, an Exhauſter of 
Money, a Friend to Idleneſs, conducing nothing to 
„ and generous Works; that Poetry 


good, honeſt 
hath always made Men prone to all forts of Vices, 
eſpecially to Luſt, even by the Examples of the 
Gods 


ves, whom it introduceth inflamed 
with Anger, and raging with Luſt; and repreſents 
not only their Wars, Conflicts, Wounds, Hatred, 
Diſcords, Diſſentions, Births, Deaths ; but alſo their 
Complaints, Lamentations, Impriſonments, Coition 
with mortal Children of immortal Parents, and the 
like; which certainly ſober Men would abhor. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Meekneſs oppoſite to Anger. 


Men Lenity or Meekneſs, whereunto are 
reduced Clemency and Pity, is ſo excellent an 
Antidote againſt Anger, or Deſire of Revenge, that 
it is eſteemed a moſt eminent Virtue ; inaſmuch as 
Anger, eſpecially if exceſſive, cauſeth Madneſs for 
the time. For by Anger the Mind is heated and 
darken'd, the Eyes ſparkling with Fire, the Breaſt 
ready to burſt with Rage, the Teeth gnaſhing, the 
Voice choaked, the Hairs ſtanding an End, the 
Face glowing, and diſtorted with menacing Looks, 
horrid and ugly to behold, ſo that the Mind ſeems 
to have loſt the Command of herſelf, and to have 
forgotten all Decency. But Lenity cures the Mind, 
or rather preſerves it ſound ; ſo that it is neither mo- 
ved in itſelf, nor is there any Eruption of Paſſion in- 
to the Body, that may cauſe the leaſt Undecency. 

Now Anger being commonly kindled, and ſet on 
fire, by Opinion of tome Injury receiv'd ; but Men 
are injur'd through Hatred, Envy, or Contempt ; 
how can a wile ſo bear an Injury, as to behave 
himſelf with Lenity and Sweetneſs towards thoſe who 
did it? By ſubmitting himſelf to the Government of 
right Reaſon ; whereby (as I formerly faid) he muſt 
fortify himſelf againſt Fortune. For he accounts an 
Injury among things of Chance, and diſcreetly con- 
ſiders it is not in his Power to make other Men juſt, 
and free from Paſſion ; and therefore is as little mo- 
ved at Injuries done to him by Men, as at the In- 
commodities or Loſſes which happen by Accidents of 
Fortune, or by any other Cauſe above, beyond his 
own P ower, 
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He is not, for Example, troubled at the great 
Heats or Colds of the Seaſons of the Year, becauſe it 
is the Nature of the Seaſons in their Viciſſitudes, 
which he cannot alter. In like manner, neither is 
he troubled at the Injuries which diſhoneſt and mali- 
cious Men do to him; becauſe in doing ſo, they act 
according to their own Natures; and to make them 
do otherwiſe, and to change their Natures, is not in 
his Power. Beſides, he conceives it not agrecable to 
Reaſon and Wiſdom to add Ill to Ill, (to add unto 
the Harm which happens to him from without, Per- 
turbation within- by Opinion) or becauſe another 
Man would afflict his Mind with Vexation, he 
ſhould be fo fooliſh as to admit that Vexation, and 
further the ill Deſigns of his Enemy upon him. 

Vet is it fit that a wiſe Man take ſuch Care of his 
Reputation, as not to become contemptible ; ſince 
there are ſome Pleaſures that ariſe from a good 
Name, ſome Troubles from an ill, and the &. 
tempt that follows it : But he muſt take care of his 
Reputation, not ſo much by revenging Injuries, or 
being offended at thoſe that do them, as by living 
well and innocently, giving no Man a juſt Cauſe of 
Contumely or Malediction. To do thus, is in our 
Power ; not, to hinder another from exerciſing his 
own Malice. 

Whence, if one that bears you III-will, and is 
your profeſs'd Enemy, ſhall demand any thing of 
you, you muſt not deny him, provided what he de- 
mand be lawful, and you are nothing the leſs ſecure 
from him : he differs not from the , and there- 
fore muſt be appeaſed with a Morſel. Nevertheleſs, 
nothing is better or ſafer than to confront his Malice 
with Innocence of Life, and the Security of your own 
— and withal to ſhew that you are above 

njury. 

Eſpecially ſeeing it may ſo happen, that a wiſe 
Man (as I faid before) may be arraign'd, and ſuffer 
not only Injury, but Calumny, Accuſation, Con- 
demnation: Even then he confiders, that to live 
well and virtuouſly is in his Power, but not to fall 
into the Hands of envious, unjuſt Perſons; not to 
be unjuſtly accuſed by them ; not to be ſentenced by 
unrighteous Judges, is not in his Power. He there- 
fore is not angry, either with the Accuſers, Witneſ- 
ſes, or Judges ; but confiding in a good Conſcience, 
loſeth nothing of his Lenity and Tranquility ; and 
eſteeming himſelf to be above this Chance, he looks 
upon it undaunted, and behaves himſelf in his Trial 
boldly, and with Courage. 

Let not any object, that what I here adviſe con- 
cerning Lenity, is repugnant to what I formerly 
faid of the chaſtiſing of Servants ; for I limited Ca- 
ſtigation only to the Reſractory and Perverſe. It is 
manifeſt, that Puniſhment ought to be inflicted on 
Offenders, as well in a private Family, as in a Com- 
monwealth ; and that as a Prince or Magiſtrate 
paniſheth the Offences of . Subjects without Anger, 
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ſo the Father of a Family may without Anger, 
puniſh the Faults of his Servants. 


Moreover, a wiſe Man muſt not only bear Inju- 
ries, nor only pardon them mildly, but even kindly 
encourage and congratulate him, who betakes him- 
ſelf to a better Courſe. For fince the Beginning of 
Reformation is to know our Fault, therefore muſt 
this Gratulation and Encouragement be given to the 
penitent Offender, that, as he is affected with Hor- 
ror at this Knowledge of his Crime, ſo the Ex- 
cellence and Beauty of that which he ought to have 
done, and thenceforward muſt do, may be fully re- 
preſented to him, and the Love of it increaſe daily in 
him, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Medefly, oppr/ite to Ambition. 


A® concerning Modeſty, there needs little more to 
be ſaid, than what we formerly declared, when 
we ſhew'd it was not the part of a wiſe Man to af- 
fe& high Offices, or Honours in a Common-wealth, 
bat rather ſo to contain himſelf, as to live in ſome 
private Corner: Wherefore, here I ſhall once more 

ive the ſame Counſel, which I give to all my Friends. 
Live cloſe, or private, (provided no Neceſſities of 
the Common- wealth require otherwiſe) for even Ex- 
perience teacheth, that he hath lived well, who hath 
well concealed himſelf. | 

It is but too frequently ſeen, that they who climb 
up to the Top of Honour, are caſt down by Envy, 
as with a Thunder- bolt, and then too late acknow- 
ledge that it is much better, muy to obey, than by 
laborious climbing up the narrow Path of Ambition, 
to aim at Command and Sovereignty, and to arrive 
there, where nothing can be expected, but a great 
and dangerous Precipitation. Beſides, are not they, 
whom the common People gaze upon with Admira- 
tion, glittering with Titles and Honours, the moſt 
unhappy of all Men, for that their Breaſts are gnawn 
with weizhty and troubleſome Cares? You muſt not 
imagine that ſuch Perſons live quiet and ſecure in 
mind; for it is impoſſible, but that they who are fear- 
ed by many, ſhould themſelves fear many. 

And though you ſee them ſend out great Navies, 
command Legions, compaſſed with > Y yet 
you mult not think they live all quiet, or indeed do 
at all partake of any true Pleaſure, for all theſe things 
are ridiculous Pageantry and Dreams. Fears and 
Cares are not afraid of the Noiſe of Arms, nor ſtand 
in awe of the Brightneſs of Gold, or Splendor of 
Purple, but boldly intrude amongſt Princes and Poten- 
tates, and, like the Vulture, which the Poets talk of, 
gnaw and prey on their Hearts, 


Neither muſt you think, that the Body is any 


thing the better for this, ſince you ſee that Fevers go 
away nothing the ſooner, if you lye in a Bed of Ty- 
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rian Purple, in a Chamber furniſhed with rich Ta. 
peſtry, than under a plain homely Coverlet; and that 
we take no harm by the want of purple Robes, em- 
broidered with Gold and Pearl, as long as we have a 
coarſe plain Garment ſufficient to keep away the 
Cold. And what, if, being chearful and contented 
with Rags and a Bed of Straw, you ſhould inſtruct 
Men how vain thoſe are, who with aſtoniſh'd ang 
turbulent Minds gape and thirſt after the Trifles of 
Magnificence, not underſtanding how few and ſmall 
thoſe things are which make a happy Life ? Believe 
me, that which you ſhall fay will appear far more 
magnificent and high, being delivered from a Matrag 
covered with coarſe Cloth ; for it is not only ſpoken 
but practiſed. 

Though your Houſe ſhine not with Silver and 


Gold, reſound not with Muſick, hath not any gold. 


en Images of Boys holding Tapers to light you at 
your nightly Revels and Banquets ; truly, it is not a 
whit leſs pleaſant to repoſe yourſelf on the ſoft Graf 
by a purling Stream, underneath a ſpreading Tree, 
and eſpecially in the Spring, at what time the Fields 
are beſprinkled with Flowers, the Birds entertain you 
with their Muſick, the Weſt Wind fans you, and 
Nature herſelf ſmiles on you. 

Why therefore ſhould any Man, that may live 
thus in his own Fields and Garden, purſue Honour; 
and not rather modeſtly reſtrain his Defires within 
this Compaſs: For to aim at Glory by Oſtentation 
of Virtue, Science, Eloquence, Nobility, Wealth, 
Attendants, Attire, Beauty, Mein, and the like, is 
a ridiculous Vanity: In all theſe, Modeſty requires 
no more than that we tranſgreſs not | 
through Ruſticity, Stupidity, or Negligence, It is 
(as I faid) equally baſe and abject, to grow inſolent, 
1 of theſe, as to be caſt down at their 

Hereupon a wiſe Man, if he happen to have the 
Images or Statues of his Anceſtors, or other Per- 
ſons, will be far from taking Pride in them, or ſhew- 
ing them as Badges of Honour ; E the other ſide, 
he will not neglect them, but place and keep them 
carefully in his Gallery. 

In like manner, neither will he be ſolicitous about 
his own Funeral, or give order that it be performed 
magnificently. He will only conſider what may be 
beneficial and pleaſant to his Succefſors, knowing, 
that as for _ or his dead Body, it is all —_ 
becomes of it. For to propagate Vanity even 
Death is Madneſs; and ſuch alſo is 4 of thoſe 
who would not that their dead Bodies ſhould be de- 
voured by wild Beaſts, For, if that be an ill, muſt 
it not be very bad to have them burnt, embalmed, 
and immerſed in Honey, to grow cold and ſtiff un- 
= a Marble-ſtone, to be preſſed and conſumed with 

arth ? 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Moderation, oppoſite to Auarice. 


HE next is Moderation, or that Diſpoſition of 
Mind by which a Man is contented with little, 
and than which he cannot have a greater Good. To 
be content with little is the greateſt Wealth in the 
World, foraſmuch as a mean Eftate proportion'd to 
the Law of Nature is great Riches, To have where- 
withal to prevent Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, is a 
Felicity equal to that of the Divinity; and who 
poſſeſſes ſo much, and deſires no more, however 
the World may eſteem him poor, is the richeſt 
Man. 

How ſweet a thing is this Poverty, chearful and 
contented with what is enough, that is, with thoſe 
Riches of Nature which ſuffice to preſerve from Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, and Cold? Truly, ſeeing the Riches 
of Nature are finite and eaſy to be had, but thoſe 
that are coveted out of vain Opinions, are without 
meaſure and infinite, we ought to be thankful to kind 
Nature, for making thoſe things neceſſary that are 
eaſy to be had, and thoſe that are hard to be got, un- 


neceſſary. | 

4 And gase it behoves a wil Man to hope he thall 
« never, as long as he lives, want Neceſlaries, doth 
« not the eaſy Acquiſition of theſe and com- 
abe esc, tings of Magnicence aff 
« as, on the con , thi ifi 
„ not the like Hope. And this is the Reaſon 
« why ordinary Men, though _ have great Poſ- 
cc ſeſſions, yet as if they feared a 
« labour ſtill to heap up more, never thinking their 
« Store compleat. ; 
« This may teach us to content ourſelves with 
cc the moſt ſimple things, and ſuch as are eaſily got- 
tt ten; remembring that not all the Wealth in the 
« World put together is able in the leaſt meaſure to 
« allay the Perturbation of the Mind; whereas things 
tc that are mean, ordinary, and eaſy to be had, re- 
ec move that Indigence which is incommodious to 
<« the Body, and beſides are ſuch that the thought of 


cc reflects upon Death.” 

Miſerable indeed are the Minds of Men, and their 
Hearts blind, inaſmuch as they will not ſee that Na- 
ture dictates nothing more to them than this, that 
they ſupply the Wants of the Body, and withal en- 
joy a well pleaſed Mind, without Fear or Trouble; 
not that they ſhould employ their whole Life in ſcra- 
ping together that which is neceflary to Life, and 
that with ſuch Greedineſs as if they were to outlive 
Death, never thinking how deadly a Cup, from 
our very Birth, we aredeſign'd to pledge. 

What though thoſe things which are purely neceſ- 
fary, and in reſpect whereunto no Man is poor, yield 
not the Delights which vulgar Minds dote on ? Na- 
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« parting with them is nothing grievous to him who fini 


ture wants them not, and yet ſhe ceaſeth * 

0 not to af- 
ford real and fincere Pleaſures, in the Fruition of 
thoſe mean and ſimple things, as we already have 
declared, Whence a wiſe Man is fo indi tly 
affected towards thoſe things, for whoſe ſake Money 
1s coveted, (to ſupply the daily Expences of Love 
and Ambition) as that being at a great diſtance from 
2 he hath no reaſon either to deſire or care 

oney. 

Whereas I ſaid, that the Riches which are covet- 
ed through Opinions, have not any Meaſure or 
Bound, the Reaſon is, that though Nature is ſatisfied 
with little, yet vain Opinion, uſhering in Deſire, 
always thinks of ſomething which we have not, and, 
as if it were really needful, directs the Deſire to that 
thing. Whence it happens, that he who is not ſa- 
tizhed with a little, can never have enough; but the 
more Wealth he hath, the more he conceives him- 
ſelf to be in want. 

Wherefore ſeeing there can never be want of a lit- 
tle, a wiſe Man, poſſeſſing that little, ought to eſteem 
it great Riches, becauſe therein is no Want; where- 
as other Riches, how great ſoever in eſteem, are in- 
deed ſmall, becauſe they want Multiplication to In- 
finity. Whence it follows, that he who thinks not 
what he poſſeſſeth is ſufficient and plenteous, though 
he wert Maſter of the whole World, would yet be 
miſerable. For Miſery is the Companion of Want, 
and the ſame vain Opinion which firſt perſuaded him, 
that his own Eſtate was not ſufficient, will continue 
to perſuade him, that one World is not ſufficient, 
but that he wants more and more to Infinity. 
3 A Know, 

t it m adding to hi 
is Deſires. 


Whence alſo this ſhould be in- 
culcated to him, If you live according to Nature, 


you ſhall never be poor ; but if 


ing to Opini- 
on, never rich. Nature deſires little, Opinion i 


7 


te. 

Certainly this Diſpoſition or Faculty of the Mind, 
whereby a Man, moderating himſelf, cuts off from 
his Defires whatſoever is not neceſſary to Nature, and 


contents himſelf with ſuch things as are moſt ſimple 


and eaſy to be got; this Diſpoſition, I ſay, begets 
that Security which is found in a quiet Retirement, 
and Avoidance of the Multitude: moreover, by it, 
even he who lives with much Company wants no 
more, than he who lives alone. 

Hence alſo it proceeds, that whoſoever endeavours 
to beget a Confidence and Security to himſelf out of 
external things, the beſt way that may be, ſeeks a- 
ter things poſſible to be got, as being not unſuitable 
to him: but the impoſſible he eſteems unſuitable. 

4U 2 Beſides, 
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Beſides, even of the 
he attains not; and all thoſe which it is not neceſſary 
ſor him to attain, he renounceth. 

Now for want of this Renouncing or Detraction, 
how great Miſery is it for a Man to be continually 


poſſible, there are many which 


pouring into a bored Veſſel, never able to fill his 
Mind? For not to mention that many, who have 
heaped up Wealth, have therein found only a Change, 
not an End, of their Miſery ; either becauſe they 
run themſelves into new Cares, to which they were 
not ſubject before; or becauſe they made way for 
Snares, in which = were entangled and taken : 
Not to mention this, I ſay, the greateſt Miſery is, 
that the more thou feedeſt, the more thou art tor- 
mented with Hunger. 


CH AP. XVIII. 


Of Mediecrity, betwixt Hope and Deſpair of the 
future. 
128 ſeeing that all Deſire whatſoever is carry d 
to that which is not poſſeſſed, but propoſed as 
33 to be attained, and accompany d with ſome 
ope of obtaining it; which Hope, cheriſhing the 
Deſire, is accompany'd with a certain Pleaſure; as 
its contrary, Deſpair, fomenting a Fear that what is 
defir'd cannot be obtained, is not without Trouble: 
Something therefore muſt be added concerning Me- 
diocrity, which is of great Uſe, as well in the gene- 
ral, concerning things hoped or deſpaired, as in the 
particular, concerning the Duration, or rather Per- 
petuity of Life ; whereof, as there is a Deſire kind- 
led in the Breaſts of Men, fo the Deſpair of it tor- 
ments them. 

a In the firſt place therefore, we muſt look upon this 
as a general Rule: In contingent things, that which is 
to come is neither abſolutely ours, nor abſolutely not 
ours ; ſo that we are neither to hope for it, as if it 
muſt certainly come to paſs, becauſe it may be diverced 
by ſome Accident intervening ; nor to deſpair of it, 
as if it muſt certainly not come to paſs, becauſe it may 
fall out, that no Accident may intervene to divert it. 
Thus, not being deſtitute of all Hope, we ſhall not 
be without ſome Pleaſure ; nor being quite fruſtrated 
of our Hope, we ſhall not receive any Trouble. 

This Difference there is betwixt a wiſe Man and 
a Fool; the wiſe Man expects future things, but de- 
pends not on them, and in the mean time enjoys the 
preſent, (by conſidering how great and pleaſant they 
are) and remembers the paſt with Delight. But 
the Life of a Fool (as I ſaid before) is unpleaſant and 
timorous, for that it is Wholly carried on to the ſu- 
ture. 

How many may we fee, who neither remember 
the paſt Good, nor enjoy the preſent? They are 
wholly taken up with Expectation of future things, 
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8 e being uncertain, t are perpet 

flicted with Anguiſh and F 2 and are — 1 ” 
grieved when they too late perceive, that the — : 
in vain addicted themſelves to the getting of Ricker 
or Honours, or Power, or Glory ; for they fail of 
obtaining thoſe Pleaſures, with the Hopes whereof 
being enflamed, they had undergone many and preat 
Labours. Not to ſay any thing of thoſe _ 
who being abject and narrow- hearted deſpair of * 
r 

» e unners o 
ens * — the Light, Evil-ſpeak- 
1 fay, a wiſe Man remembers the 

with Delight and Gratitude: But Ar _ 
ſufficiently be lamented, that we are too ungrateful 
towards the paſt, in not calling to mind, nor account- 
ing amongſt Pleaſures, all the good things we have 
received ; toraſmuch as no Pleaſure is more certain 
than that which cannot now be taken from us. The 
preſent Goods are not yet conſummate and whol! 
tolid, ſome Chance or other may intervene, and 4 
them off __ ; 1 future are dependent and un- 
certain; what is a t is only ſaſe, 3; 

all Danger to be loſt. 48 e 

Among the paſt Goode, I reckon not only ſuch 
as we have enjoyed, but even the Avoidance of the 
Ills that might have befallen us; as alſo our Delive- 
rance out of ſuch Ills as did fall on us, and might 
have laſted longer ; likewiſe the Remembrance and 
Delight that we ſuſtained them conſtantly and 
bravely. 
As to the Deſire of prolonging Life to a vaſt Ex- 
tent, I already hinted rr 
that Deſire, becauſe there would immediately upon 
it follow Deſperation, which is never without T rou- 
ble and Anguiſh. Hither it conduceth to conſider, 
that no greater Pleaſure can be received from an Age 
of infinite Duration, than may be received from 
this which we know to be finite, provided a Man 
meaſure the Bounds of it by right Reaſon. 

For ſeeing that to meaſure the Bounds of Nature 
by right Reaſon, is nothing elſe but to conſider, (as 
I faid before) that the ſupreme Pleaſure is no other, 
than an Exemption from Pain and Trouble, it is 
manifeſt, that it can neither be made greater by 
Length, nor leſſer, or more remiſs, by Shortneſs of 

ime. 

And though the Hopes of a more prolonged Plea- 
fure, or of a longer Age, ſeem to * bd a 
Pleaſure more intenſe ; yet it is only ſo with thoſe, 
who meaſure the Bound of Pleaſure, not by right 
Reaſon, but by vain Deſire; and who look upon 
themſelves ſo, as if, when they die and ceaſe to be, 
they ſhould yet be troubled at the Privation of Plea- 
ſure, as if they had been alive. Whence it happens, 
that, as I hinted formerly, to underſtand fully that 
Death nothing concerns us, much conduceth mou 

you 
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Enjoyment of this mortal Life, not by adding any 
thing of uncertain Time, but by caſting away the 
Deſire of Immortality. 

W herefore ſeeing that ſince Nature hath preſcribed 
Pounds to corporeal Pleaſures, and the Defire of eter- 
nal Duration takes them away, it is neceſſary that 
the Mind or Reaſon interpoſe, that by diſcourſing 
upon thoſe Bounds, and extirpating the Deſite of 
2 it may make Life every way perfect ; 
ſo that we being content therewith, ſhall not want 
a longer Duration. | 

Moreover, neither ſhall we be deprived of Plea- 
ſure, even then when Death ſhall ſummon us, for- 
aſmuch as we have attained the perfect and delightful 
End of the beſt Life, departing like Gueſts full and 
well ſatisfied with Life, and having duly diſcharged 
that Office, to acquit ourſelves of which we received 
Life. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Fortitude in general. 


WE come next to Fortitude, which I affirmed to 
be the other Part of Hone/ty, becauſe it with- 
ſtands Fear, and all things that uſe to cauſe Fear ; 
whereby they who behave themſelves not timorous 
and cowardly, but valiantly and ſtoutly, are ſaid to 
behave themſelves honeſtly and beſeemingly. T his 
may be manifeſted many ways, eſpecially from War, 
wherein they who behave themſelves with Courage 
and Honeſty, get Honour above the reſt. Whence 
Honeſt is almoſt the "yy ſame with that which in 
the common Efteem is Honourable. | 
That this Virtue conduceth alſo to Pleaſure, may 
be inferred from hence ; for that neither the under- 
going of Labours, nor the ſuffering of Pains, are 
things in themſelves allective, nor Patience, nor Aſ- 
ſiduity, nor Watching, nor Induſtry, though ſo 
highly commended, nor Fortitude itſelf ; but we 
purſue theſe, to the end we may live without Care 
and Fear, and ſo (as much as poſſible) free both the 
Body and Mind from Moleſtation. 
or as by the Fear of Death (for Example) all 
the Quiet of Life is diſturbed ; and as to fink under 
Pains, and to bear them with a dejected and weak 
Mind, is a great Miſery, and by ſuch Lowneſs of 
Spirit many have quite undone their Parents, Friends, 
Country, and even themſelves: ſo on the other fide, 
a ſtrong and gallant Mind is free from all Care and 
Ao; for it contemns Death, becauſe they who 
ſuffer it are in the ſame Caſe as before they were 
born; and is fo fortify'd againſt all Pains, as to re- 
member, that the greateſt are determined by Death, 
the leaſt have many Intervals of Eaſe, the middle 
Sort we ourſelves can maſter ; if they are tolerable 
we can endure them, we can contentedly quit this 


Life, when it no longer pltaſeth us, as if we went 
off from a Stage. 


+ to fear thoſe Ills, which we either 
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Hence is it maniſeſt, that Timidity and Coward- 
lineſs are not diſpraiſed, nor Fortitude and Patience 
praiſed, for their own ſakes ; but thoſe are rejected, 
for that they cauſe Pain; and theſe deſired, for that 
8 — Pleaſure, 
hereas I ſaid, that Fortitude withſtands F car, 
and all things that uſe to cauſe Fear, it tends to let 
us underſtand, that they are the very fame Ills, which 
torment when they are preſent, and are feared when 
expected as future ; and therefore we muſt learn not 
fancy to ourſelves, 
or any ways apprehend as future, but to bear thoſe 
which are preſent with Conſtancy and Patience. 

Of the Ills which we fancy to ourſelves, but are 
not really future, the chieteſt are thoſe which we fear 
either from the Gods, as if they were ill to us; or 
trom Death, as if that brought along with it, or af- 
ter it, ſome ſempiternal Ill. Of the Ills which we 
fear, for that they may happen, and yet in the mean 
time are fo preſent, that they afflict and trouble us, 
are, thoſe which either cauſe Pain in the Body, or 
8 in the Mind. 

| Thoſe which cauſe Pain are, Sickneſſes, Stri 
Fire, Sword, and the like. Thoſe which _ 
Diſcontent, are ſuch as are termed external Ills ; and 
of theſe ſome are publick, as Tyranny, War, De- 
ſtruction of our Country, Peſtilence, Famine, Qc. 
Others 2 ; of m_— ſort are Servitude, Baniſh- 
ment, Impriſonment, Infam | 
_ — ik y, Loſs of Friends, 

The Difference betwixt all theſe things on one 
Part, and Pain and Diſcontent on the other, is this, 
that Pain and Diſcontent are abſolute Ills in them- 
ſelves, the others are not ſo, but only inaſmuch as 
they relate to Pain and Diſcontent, as Cauſes ; for if 
they did not cauſe Pain and Diſcontent, there were 
no Reaſon why we ſhould ſhun them. 

We ſhall ſay ſomething in Order upon theſe : 
But firſt take notice, that Fortitude is not to be 
looked upon as if ingenerate in us by Nature, but 
acquired by Reaſon, Fortitude is different from 
Audacity, Ferocity, inconſiderate Temerity, for 
thoſe are found even in brute Animals alſo ; but this 
is proper to Man, and to ſuch Men only as act ad- 
viſedly and prudently ; and therefore it is to be mea- 
ſured not by the Strength and violent Carriage of the 


Body, but by the Firmneſs of the Mind, conſtantly 


adhering to an honeſt Intention or Purpoſe. 


CAP; a3. 
Of Fertitude, as to Fear of the Gods. 


WE muſt firſt treat of twofold Fear, far tranſ- 
ſcending the reſt. For if any thing ever pro- 
duced the ultimate Good, and chief Pleaſure, proper 
to the Mind, it was the Expunction of thoſe Opi- 
nions (and all allied to them) which have impreſſed 
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the greateſt Feat upon the Mind. Such is the Con- 
dition of miſerable Mortals, that they are not led by 
ſound Opinions, but by ſome Affection void of Rea- 
ſon ; ſo that not diſcerning what is ill indeed, by rea- 
ſon they ſuffer an equal and no leſs intenſe Perturba- 
tion, than as if theſe things for which they are trou- 
blcd, were indeed ſuch. 


That, which in the firſt Place, uſeth to poſſeſs 


Men with greateſt Fear, and, conſequently cauſes in 
them the greateſt Perturbation, is this, That con- 
ceiving there are certain blefſed and immortal Na- 
tures, they do yet think them to have Wills, Paf- 
ſions, and Operations, ny repugnant to thoſe 
Attributes, (of Beatitude and Immortality) as perpe- 
tual Solicitude, Buſineſs, Anger, Favour ; where- 
by it comes to paſs, that ill Men receive great Harms 
by way of Puniſhment ; the Good, Protection and 
Benefits from theſe Natures, that is, from the Gods. 
Thus Men being nurſed up in their own, that is, in 
human Affections, fancy and admit Gods like to 
themſelves ; and whatſoever ſuits not with their own 
Diſpoſitions, that they conceive incompetent to them. 

Hereupon, it cannot be expreſs'd, how great 
Unhappineſs Mankind hath drawn upon itſelf, by 
attributing ſuch things to the Gods, eſpecially An- 
ger and Severity, by reaſon whereof Mens Minds 
being dejected, every one trembles with Fear, when 
the Heaven thunders, or the Earth quakes, or the 
Sea is tempeſtuous, or any other thing happens, 
whereby he is perſuaded, that the Gods intend to 
puniſh him, miſerable Man. 

But it is not ſo with thoſe, who, inſtructed by 
Reaſon, have learned, that the Gods live in perpe- 
tual Security and Tranquility, and that their Na- 
ture is too far remov'd from us and our Affairs for 
them to be either pleaſed or diſpleaſed with us, IT ru- 
ly if they were, and did hear the Prayers of Men, 
how ſoon would all Men be deſtroyed, who conti- 
nually imprecate Miſchief on one another ? 

T herefore, when you conceive God to be an im- 
mortal and bleſſed Animal, (as the common Notion 
concerning God ſuggeſts) take heed of attributing 
any thing to him, which is either incompetent with 
Immortality, or repugnant to Beatitude ; but let all 
your Conceptions be ſuch, as may conſiſt with Im- 
mortality and Beatitude. 

Gods indeed there are, for the Knowledge of them 
is evident, as we formerly proved ; but ſuch as Men 
commonly conceive them, they are not. For firſt, 
they Ceſcribe them by ſome Adjuncts or Properties, 
as when they ſay, they are immortal and bleſſed; 
and then overthrow what they have aſſerted, by ap- 
piying other Attributes to them, repugnant to the 
tormer ; as When they ſay, that they have Buſineſs, 
ot create Buſineſs for others; that they are affected 


with An, er or Favour, which, as I hinted formerly, 
ut. 20, 12954 


— Fear, and Want of external Aff. 
_ ; 

Neither need you fear, that this will make 
eſteemed impious ; for he is impious indeed, = 
who denies the vulgar Gods of the Multitude, but he 
who aſcribes to the Gods the Opinions of the Multi. 
tude, For thoſe things which are commonly de- 
livered concerning the Gods, are not genuine Præ- 
notions, but falſe Opinions. 

By the ſame Reaſon likewiſe, he is not pious, 
who out of Fear of the Gods, addreſſeth himielf to 
every Stone, to every Altar, he beſprinkles every 
Temple with the Blood of Victims: But he, who 
contemplating all things with a ſerene and quiet Soul, 
conceiveth aright of the Gods, and worſhip; 
them in his Mind, not induced thereto by Hope or 


- 


Reward, but for their excellent Majeſty and ſupreme 


Nature, obſerves all kind of Veneration towards 
them, and uſeth Expreſſions ſuggeſting ſuch Thoughts 
as out of them ariſe no Opinions repugnant to Vene. 
ration; and conſequently, ſuffereth not that which 
others ſuffer, in whoſe Minds this Contrariety cau- 
ſeth an extraordinary Perturbation, | 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Fortitude, as to Fear of Death. 


HAT which next ftriketh greateſt Terror in- 

to the Minds of Men is Death, for that they 
expect, and fear, I know not what everlaſting 
Ill, as Fables tell them, (and which is ſtrange, in the 
very Privation of Senſe which then happens, as if 
they ſhould ſtill have Being); not knowing that all 
Stories concerning the Infernal Places, (which we 
ſpoke of formerly) are mere Fictions of Poets; or 
if they contain any thing of Truth, it is made good 
in this Life, by vain Fears, ſuperfluous Cares, inſa- 
tiable Deſires, and other violent Paſſions, which 
torture unhappy Men in ſuch manner, that their 
Life is worſe than helliſh. 

That you may exempt yourſelf, therefore, from 
theſe Terrors, accuſtom * yourſelf to this Thought, 
That Death nothing concerns us; and to this Argu- 
ment, That all Good or Ill that happen to us is with 
Senſe ; but Death is a Privation of Senſe for Death 
is a Diſſolution, and what is diſſe remains with- 
out Senſe : So that Death ſeems eaſy to be contemn'd, 


— 


becauſe it is an ineffectual Agent, and in vain 


threatens Pain, when the Patient is not. 
Indeed the ordinary ſert of Men abhor Death *, be- 


cauſe they look upon it imes as the greateſt of Pains, 
ſemetimes becauſe they apprehend it as the 2 of 


all things that we enjoy in Life ; but without Cauſe is 
it, that not to live, or not 10 be, 3 


* Laert, ibid, 
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+ comes to that, we fholl not have any Faculty 
3 to know, that not to live, is Fig ft 
Hence we may conclude, that they are very fool- 
in who abhor, amongſt other things, to think, 
that after Death their Bodies ſhould be torn by wild 
Beaſts, burnt by Fire, devoured by Worms ; for 
they do not conſider, that then they ſhall not be, and 
ſo not feel nor complain, that they are torn, burnt, 
devoured, turned into Corruption. As alſo, thoſe 
who are troubled to think, that x” ſhall no longer 
enjoy the Converſation of their Wives, Children, 
Friends ; no longer do them good Offices, nor affiſt 
them ; for theſe conſider not, that they ſhall have no 
Deſire of ſuch things. 

«4 Death therefore, which is efleemed the moſt horrid 
of Illi, doth (as T ſaid) nothing concern us, becauſe 
while we are, Death is not ; and when Death is, we 
are not : So that it concerns neither the Living nor the 
Dead ; the Living it toucheth not, the Dead are not. 
Now the aſſured Knowledge that Death nothing con- 
cerns us, makes us enjoy this mortal Life, not adding un- 
certain Time to it, but caſting away the Deſire of Im- 
mortality. For, in Life, there can be nothing of Ill 
ta him, who perfectly underſtands, that there can be 
nething of Ill in the Privation of Life. Whence, as 
we make Choice not of the moſt Teat, but of the beſt ; 
ſo ſhould we covet, not the longeſt, but meft pleaſant 
Life. 

Neither can he be acquitted of Folly, who ſays, he 
fears Death, for that, when it comes, it brings not 
any Trouble, but becauſe it affliets the Mind with 
Grief before it comes : For, that which brings no 
Trouble with it when it comes, ought not to make us 
fad with Expeftation. Certainly, if there be any 
thing of Inconvenience or Fear in this Buſineſs, it 
is the Fault of him that is dying, not of Death : 
Nor is there any Trouble in Death, more than there 
is after it; and it is no lefs Folly to fear Death, than 
to fear Old Age, fince as Old Age follows Youth, ſo 
Death follows Old Age. 
Moreover, we are to hope at leaſt, that either we 
ſhall feel no Pain at the Point of Death, or if any, 
ſo ſhort, as the very Conſideration of that may com- 
fort us; for no great Pain laſts long, and every Man 
ought to believe, that tho” the Diſſolution of his 
Soul and Body be ied with ſome Torment, 
yet that being paſt he ſhall feel no more Pain, 

*He alſo who adviſed young Men to live well, and 
old to die well, was very ridiculcus, for theſe are not 
to be parted; the Meditation 
dying well is one and the ſame, ſeeing that a young 
Man may die ſuddenly, and an old Man hath ſome- 
thing more of Life behind: Beſides, the laſt Act is a 
P.--, even the Crown of Life. 
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yet as to Death itſelf, all Men live as it were in a 
City without Walls or Bulwarks. | 
Bekides, a young Man may die happy, if he con- 
ſider, that he ould find nothing more in a longer 
Life than what he hath already ſeen and experienc'd ; 
and an old Man may live unhappy, if, like a Veſſel 
full of Holes, he ſuffer the Goods of Life only to 
run thorough him, and ſo is never full of them, nor, 
as a ſober Gueſt of Nature, after a plentiful Feaſt 


of "_ is willing to go away, and take his Re- 


Think not any old Man happy for dying old, but 
for dying full, and well ſatisfied with Goods. 

* Loftly, far more fooliſh and ridiculous is he, who 
faith, It is good either not to be born at all, or as ſoon 
- born to paſs the 525 of Death : For, if he ſpeak 
this in earneft, why does he not preſently rid himſelf « 
Life, it being very eaſy for him To. if 44 440 
well deliberated upon it ? If in jeſt, be is perfectly 
Mad, becauſe * 7 are Things that admit not 0 Feli- 
ing. Again, in Life there is ſomething amiable in it- 
elf; and therefore they are no leſs to be reproved 
who defire Death than they who are afraid of it. 
What can be ſo ridiculous as to defire Death, having 
made your own Life unquiet by Fear of Death ? 
Or, out of a Wearineſs of Life, to run to Death, 
when your own imprudent and conſtant Courſe of 
Life is the Cauſe of that Wearineſs. 

You muſt rather take care to make Life not tedi- 
ous to you, that you be not willing to part with it, 
unleſs either Nature, or ſome intolerable Chance 
ſummon you to ſurrender it: And in that reſpect we 
ought ſeriouſly to conſider, whether it be more com- 
modious, that Death comes to us, or that we go to 
Death. For tho' it be an Evil indeed to live in Ne- 
ceſſity, yet is there no Neceſſity we ſhould live in 
Neceflity ; - ſince Nature, tho' ſhe hath given us but 
one Way into Life, yet hath furniſhed us with many 
to get out of it. 

ut tho it may ſometimes ſo fall out, that it be- 
hoves us to haſten and fly to Death, before ſome 
greater Power intercept and rob us of the Liberty to 
quit Life, yet ought we not to attempt any thing, 
but when it may be attempted conveniently and op- 
portunely ; and when that long-waited-for Time 
comes, then to leap out of Life reſolutely. For 
neither is it fit for him, who thinks of Flight, to 
ſleep ; nor ought we to deſpair of a happy Exit even 
out of the greateſt Difficulties, if we neither haften 
it before the Time, nor when the Time is come, 
delay it. 

CHAP. XXII. 
Of Fortitude againſt corporeal Pain. 


Both y and old to conſider, that tho rporeal Pain is that, which alone would de- 
Men may provide for their ity in other things; © ſerve the Name of Ill, even of the greateſt Ill, 
4 Laerts © Laert+ ibid, £ Lat. ibid» 5 
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did we not of ourſelves add to it the Pain of the 
Mind, which is worſe than that of the Body. For 
Diſcontent of Mind, taken at the Loſs of Riches, 
Honours, Children, and the like, many times be- 
comes more intolerable than the greateſt corporeal 
Pains ; but this is by reaſon of our own Opinion, 
which if it were right and ſound, we ſhould not be 
moved by any ſuch Loſs, in regard that all ſuch 
things are without or beyond us, and touch us not 
indeed, but only by 
which we frame to ourſelves. And thereupon we 
may infer, that there is no real Ill, but the Pain of 
the Body ; and that the Mind ought not to complain 
of any thing, which is not joined to ſome Pain of 
the Body, either preſent or to come. 

He therefore who is wiſe, will be very cautious 
that he draw not any corporeal Pain upon himſelf, 
or do any thing upon which corporeal Pain may en- 
ſue ; unleſs it be done either for Avoidance of ſome 
greater Pain, or Acquiſition of ſome greater Plea- 
ſure, as we — declared. Hence we may well 
wonder at thoſe Philoſophers, who, accounting 
Health, which is the State of Indolence, a very great 
Good, as to all other reſpects, do yet, as to this, 
hold it to be a thing indifferent ; as if it were not a 
trivial playing with Words, or rather a high Folly 
to affirm, that to be in Pain, and to be free from 
Pain, is all one thing. 

But if any Neceſſity, either of the natural Con- 
ſtitution, whereby the Body is obnoxious to Diſeaſes, 
or of any external Violence done to him, which, as 
human Affairs ſtand, cannot ſometimes be avoided, 
way that a wiſe and innocent Perſon may ſometimes 

arraigned, condemned, beaten and tortur'd, is 
manifeſt) if either of theſe ſhall bring Pain upon 
him, then is it his Part to endure that Pain, with a 
conſtant and valiant Mind, and patiently to expect, 
either the Solution or Relaxation of it. 

Certainly, Pain never continues long in the Body, 
but that which is great, or highly intenſe ſoon cea- 
ſeth ; for either it is determined of itſelf, and ſucceed- 
ed, if not by abſolute Indolence, yet by very great 
Mitigation, cr is taken away by Death,. in which 
there is no Pain. And as for that Pain, which is 
laſtinz, it is not oniy gentle, but hath many lucid 
Interva!s ; ſo that it will not be many Days, nay, 
not Houts, e'er the Body hath not only Eaſe, but 
Pleaſure. 

And may we not obſerve, that long or chronical 
Diſeaſes have more Hours of Eaſe, and quiet Inter- 
vals, than of Pain and Trouble? For (not to men- 
tion that the Thirſt which they raiſe, increaſeth the 
Pleaſure of drinking) they allow us Time for Repaſt, 
Strength to talk, ſome Recreation and Sports, and 
for the moſt part have many long Intermiſſions, in 
whica we may apply ourſelves to Studies and Buſineſs. 
Wh-nce it is evident, that as gicat Pain uſually is 


ſhort, ſo long Pain is light ; thus the Shortneſs 
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its Length. | 

Let us therefore often reflect, that Pain either '% 
not intolerable, or not perpetual ; for if it be long 
it is light ; if great, ſhort. Provided that you re. 
member the Bounds preſcribed to the things them- 
ſelves by Nature, and add nothing through your own 
Opinion, whereby you may think, and make it 
greater than it is; and — youMelf with 
Complaints, and impatient Exaſperations, help only 
to render it more inſupportable : Whereas, on the 
other fide, nothing doth aſſwage Pain more than 
Conſtancy, and Inurance to Suffering. Whence it 
comes, that a wiſe nn to Pain, can 
many times rejoice and ſmile, even in the Hei 
his Sickneſs. — 

Thus much can we teſtify of our Friend Metro- 
derus, who hath at all times behaved himſelf un- 
dauntedly, as well againſt Death, as Pain. For 
concerning myſelf, I need not fay any thing, who 
frequently ſuffer ſuch Pain in the Bladder and Bow- 
els, as none can be greater : And yet full amends 
for all theſe is made by the Alacrity of Mind, which 
redounds to us from the Remembrance of our Diſſer- 
tations and Inventions, and by our conftant Pa- 
tience ; whereby we forbear not to eſteem thoſe very 
Days in which we are tormented with thoſe Diſea- 
ſes and Pains happy. 

And this indeed is the Reaſon, why we formerly 
faid, that a wiſe Man, tho' in Torments, may yer 
be happy; becauſe he both ſoftens, by his Patience, 
the Neceſſity which he cannot break; and, as much 
as poſſible, withdraws his Mind from his ſuffering 
Body, converſing no otherwiſe with it, than as with 
a weak and querulous Part. He bethinks himſelf, 
what he hath at any time done honeſtly and gene- 
ren”; end nl I upon thoſe things 
which he hath moſt admired, and have moſt delight- 
ed him, chears himſelf with the paſt Goods for 
which he is far from ſhewing himſelf, as Fools uſu- 
ally do, unthankful. 

He alſo conſiders, that he can do nothing more 
worthy that Virtue and Wiſdom which he profel- 
ſeth, than not to yield the Victory to Pain, tho” the 
moſt hard to be ſuſtained: of all things; to bear up 
couragiouſly, to repulſe by Patience ſo dangerous an 
Enemy; and at length, to make ſo perfect a Con- 
queſt, as that the very Remembrance of it will be 
moſt delightful, and eſpecially through abſolute Indo- 
lency, which will be ſo much the more pleaſing, 2 
a quiet Haven is moſt welcome after a Tempeſt. ' 

ow, if a wiſe Man is not without his Allevia- 
tions and Comforts in the greateſt Pain, what ſhall 
we ſay of him in Remiſs and gentle Pains, or at the 
Loſs of ſome Limb or Senſe ? Truly, it was not 
without Reaſon that I ſaid formerly, a wiſe Man, 
tho? depriv'd of the beſt of Senſes, Sight, would yet 
be happy: For if the Night doth not diminiſh the 
Happineſs 
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Happineſs of Life, why ſhould Blindneſs, that ſo 
nearly reſembles Night? However he may want 
ſome Pleaſures that depend upon the Light, yet 
are there ſeveral others left him, and what is much 
above all the reſt, he may delight his Mind with 
many things, and many ways without ſeeing. 

For ſince to a wiſe Man, 3 _ to ME, cer- 

inly his Thoughts are not oblig'd to his Eyes in 
the Buſicef of ſearching into Truth. And that 
Man, to whoſe Doctrine I gave up my Name, 
could live long and happy, without being able to di- 
ſtinguiſh Colours: But without the Knowledge of 
Things, he could not have lived happy. Moreover, 
he was of opinion, that the Perſpicuity of the Mind 
was very much dimm'd by the Sight of the Eyes; 
and while others could ſcarcely be ſaid to fee things 
that were before them, he travelled abroad into all 
Infinity, not ſtopping at any Bounds, 


C HAP. XXIII. 
Of Fortitude, againſt Diſcontent of Mind. 


I that Diſcontent of Mind is commonly ta- 
ken at ſuch things as are conceived to be external 
Ils, and the Contraries to thoſe Goods which we 
moſt love and defire. F 
adverſe, others proſperous: we may generally 
— that the Mind which is elevated, and inſo- 
lent with Proſperity, and caſt down with Adverſity, 
is abject and baſe. Hence is it, that all we ſhould 
here ſay concerning the Ills which cauſe Diſcontent, 
and againſt which we have need of Fortitune, may 


be ſufficiently inferred from what we _—_— — but 
bjects 


touchi 
of our 


thoſe Goods which are the general 
or Inclinations, and in reſpect where- 


whoſe Son is kill'd, and he knows it not, is not a 


whit leſs chearful or merry, than if he were alive ? 
Or that he who hath loſt much of his good Fame 
abroad, or all his Goods and Cattle, by Robbery at 
home, is not at all ſenſible of either Loſs till he hear 
of it ? Is it not Opinion only which diſcontents him ? 
For, if Nature did it, at the ſame Minute wherein 
the Son was flain; the Father's Mind would be 
firuck with a Senſe of bis Death ; the like 
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his own ſuppoſititious ; if News wht him of 
pe; oy > orb pd not be moved, 

i i titious, he will be exceedingly af- 
flicted; and this comes not from Nature, bur Opi- 
nion. 

But that thoſe things which afflict us are not in- 
deed Ills to us, appears even from this, that they are 
without or beyond us, and cannot reach us of them- 
ſelves, but only by our own Opinion are made Ill 
3 _ * it was, that I ſaid, it is Reaſon 
hic ife happy or pleaſant, by expelli 
Opinions, for which the Mind is 18 ors. 
Trouble. For it is Diſcontent alone which diſturbs 
the Mind, and its Quiet and Content. 

But how can Reaſon expel theſe Opinions? By 
teaching a wiſe Man to arm his Mind againſt For- 
tune. For the external things which we think 
Goods, and the Loſs of which cauſeth Diſcontent in 
our Minds, are termed the Goods of Fortune ; be- 
cauſe indeed they are not ours, but come and go, as 
Fortune pleaſeth. 

For this Reaſon, a wiſe Man eſteems them no 
more belonging to him than to others, nor poſſeſſeth 
them ſo, as not to be ready to part with them. He 
hath caſt off that Opinion which tells us, Such 
Goods are our own, and can never be loſt ; and hath 
put on the right Opinion, which affures him they 
are uncertain and tranſitory, as indeed are, 


And hereupon he conſiders with himſelf before-hand, 


what he ſhall do if he chance to loſe them ; he con- 
ſiders, I ſay, before-hand, that when it happens, he 
may not be afflicted with vain Grief, but take it 
quietly, that Fortune redemands what ſhe gave not, 
only lent. 
Certainly to thoſe who think, that to be deprived 
of theſe Goods is an Ill, the moſt unhappy thing of 
all is, that Premeditation increaſeth the Ills which it 
might have much diminiſhed, if not wholly pre- 
vented ; and thus becomes only a fooliſh Confidera- 
tion of Ill to come, and which perhaps will never 
come. Every Ill is of itſelf troubleſome enough 
when it comes; and if it chance never to come, we 
draw a voluntary Miſery upon ourſelves to no Pur- 
poſe, and by that means ſhall never be free from 
Ng or app ng ſome 
thinks that ſome Ill or Ad- 
to him that very Thought is 


Now if it ſhall happen alſo to a wife Man, that, 
by being long accuſtomed to the Poſſeſſion and Uſe 
of the Goods of Fortune, he hath not quite blotted 
that Opinion out of his Mind, and fo ſome little of 
Fortune intervene, and give him a Blow, by reaſon 
whereof, he falls into ſome Diſcontent, and perhaps 
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an Application of them to thoſe things which be 
knows to be grateful and pleaſant to his Mind. 

For the Mind of a wiſe Man is conformed to 
Reaſon, and follows the Conduct thereof; but Rea- 
ſon forbids to look on thoſe things which create and 
nouriſh Diſcontent ; and thus be abſtracts the Mind 
from bitter Thoughts, to convert it to think upon 
Goods, either future or paſt, eſpecially thoſe which 
he knows pleaſe him moſt. 

Thoſe ſad and importune Thoughts indeed are 
very apt to return, but he muſt inſiſt upon that Di- 
verſion and Application of the Mind whereby it is 
brought by little and little to wear out, and deface its 
Sorrow. Neither doth Time diminiſh Diſcontent 
any other way, than by exhibiting various Occaſions 
of Divertiſement, which, by degrees, take the Mind 
off, and make her forget, as it were, the things that 
cauſed her Diſcontent. 


CHAT. . 
Of fuſtice in general. 


T reſts, we ſpeak of Juſtice, which, as I ſaid be- 
fore, wholly relates to others, and therefore be- 
longs to a Man, as living in a civil Society. And 
certainly it is a common Tye, without which, no 
Society can ſubſiſt, it being a Virtue which gives to 
every one that which is his, and takes care that none 
receive Injury. 

And to begin with that with which I uſed to be- 
gin, in treating of the other Virtues, truly not un- 
like are the things that may be faid of this. For, 
as I ſhewed, that Prudence, Temperance, Forti- 
tude, are inſeparably joined to Pleaſure; the ſame 
may be ſaid of Juſtice, which not only never hurts 
any one, but, on the contrary, always preſerves 
and nouriſheth ſomething that calms and quiets the 
Mind ; and this, as well by its own Power and Na- 
ture, as by Hope, that none ſhall ever want any of 
thoſe things which pure undepraved Nature deſires. 

Now, foraſmuch as Temerity, Luſt, and Cow- 
ardice, always excruciate the Mind, perplex and 
trouble it ; it is impoſſible, that a Mind in which 
Injuſtice dwells, ſhould, for that very Reaſon, be- 
cauſe Injuſtice dwells in it, be otherwiſe than un- 
quiet: Becauſe tho” ſuch a Mind ſhould attempt any 
unjuſt Action with the greateſt Secreſy imaginable, 
yet can it not perſuade itſelf but that it will at laſt 
come to light. And tho' ſome Men may think their 
Conſciences ſufficiently barricado'd and fortified by 
their Wealth, yet they dread the Divine Power, and 
imagine, that thoſe very Solicitudes and Troubles, 
which torture their Souls Day and Night, are ſent 
by the immortal Gods for their Puniſhment. 

But, how can we expect, that unjuſt Actions 
ſhould diminiſh the T roubles of Life ſo much as Re- 
morſe of Conſcience, Penalties of the Law, and 
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Part XIII 
the being hated by our Country-men increaſe them 
And yet, in ſome Men, there is not any | Arm pa 
Moderation of Wealth, of Honour, of Power of 
Luft, of Gluttony, and other Deſires, which ma. 
thing that is unjuſtly gotten dimlniſheth, but rather 


increaſeth and inflameth, fo that are 
Reftraint than Inſtruction. oY _ 
All ſound and judicious Perſons therefore, are, b 
right Reaſon, induced to Juſtice, Equity, Honey 
but neither can unjuſt Actions benefit a Child or im. 
potent Perſon, for ſuch can neither eaſily effect what 
they endeavour, nor obtain their Ends when the 
have effected it. Beſides, Riches are more ſuitabſe 
to Fortune, or a noble Genius, which they who en- 


joy, procure to themſelves a general Reſpect and 


ee and 8 moſt conduceth to quiet living) 
an Endearment from others, eſpecially there bei 
Cauſe of offending. 8 * 

For the Deſires which proceed ſrom Nature are 
eaſily ſatisfied, without injuring any Man; thoſe 
which come from vain Opinions are not to be fol- 
lowed, for they aim at nothing which is deſirable, 
and there is more Detriment in the Injury itſelf, 
than Advantage or Benefit in the things that — 
gained by the Injury. 

Nevertheleſs, no Man can ſay rightly, that Ju- 
ſtice is a Virtue, expetible only for itſelf, but be- 
cauſe it brings great Pleaſure along with it; for to be 
beloved, and to be dear to others, is pleaſant, be- 
cauſe it renders Life more ſaſe, and Pleaſure more 
full. We therefore conceive, that Injuſtice ought to 
be avoided, not only for the Inconveniencies which 
happen to the unjuſt ; but much more, for that as 
long as it is in the Mind, it never ſuffers it to take 
Breath, never to be at reſt. 

Theſe Conſiderations might perhaps be ſufficient, 
yet I ſhall add ſomething partly concerning Right 
or Juſt, from which Fu/tice is denominated, that 
we may come the better to underſtand what is its 
Original, among whom it is practiſed, what are its 
Benefits ; and y concerning ſome other Virtues 
nearly allied to Juſtice, as, Beneficence, Gratitude, 
Piety, Obſervance, and Friendſhip. 


CHAP. XXY..: 
Of Jus (Right) or Juſt, whence Fuftice is dene- 


minated. 


F. RST therefore, foraſmuch as Juſtice is ſo 

named, for that it preſerves the Jus or Right, 

due to one another, or performs that which is H; 

it is worth our knowing what that is, which ought 

to be eſteemed right or jut. 5 
Now in regard Juſtice was inſtituted in order to the 


common Good, neceſſary it is, that Right or Juſt, to 
which Juſtice hath Reſpect, ſhould be ſuch a Good 
as is common to all and every Member of the So- 

ciety. 


Part XII. 
ciety. And becauſe every one, by the Direction of 
Nature, deſires what is good for himſelf, it is alfo 
neceſſary, that what is right or juſt be conformable 
to Nature, and therefore termed natural. 

It is not without Cauſe that I hint this; for 
ſometimes it happens, that in a Society, ſomething 
is preſcribed as right and juſt, which is not good for 
the Society, and ſo being not natural, or contrary to 
Nature, it cannot, but by Abuſe, and only in Name, 
be reputed right or juſt, ſince that which hath the 
true Reaſon of natural Right or Juſt, is ſuch as that 
it is not only preſcribed as profitable and good, but is 
really ſuch. 

Wherefore to ſpeak properly, Natural Right or 
Juſt is no other than a Symbol of Utility, or ſuch 
an Utility agreed upon by Concurrence of Votes, as 
may keep Men from hurting, or being hurt by one 
another, ſo that they may live ſecurely : A Good 
which every Man is taught by Nature to deſire. 

I here take Profitable and Good for the ſame 
thing ; and I conceive, that to a Thing's being juſt 
or rightly kept, two things are requiſite ; one, That 
it be profitable, or reſpect the common Utility, that 
is, Security; the other, That it be preſcribed by 
the common Conſent of the Society ; for nothing is 
compleatly juſt, but what the Society, by common 
Conſent or Agreement, hath decreed to be obſerved. 

Hence it is, that the Name of Right or Juſt is 
uſually given to both theſe, fince not only what is 
profitable is ſaid to be juſt, but alſo the very com- 
mon Covenant or Preſcription of the Society, which 
is termed Law, as being that which preſcribes to 
every one what is profitable or juſt. | 

Some there are, who conceive all things that are 
ſt, to be juſt of their own proper and unalterable 
ature; and that Laws do not make them to be 
juſt, but only declare and preſcribe, according to the 
Ns which thoſe things have. But it is not ſo, 
but rather after the ſame manner as is obſerved in 
other things which are profitable, as in thoſe which 
concern Health, and many others of the like Na- 
ture, which are beneficial to ſome Men, hurtful to 
others; by which means they often fail of their 
Mark, as well in common as in private. 

And ſeeing that every thing is apprehended every 
where, always, and by all Men, to be really ſuch as 
it is in its own Nature, becauſe its Nature is unal- 
terable, whether are thoſe things which theſe Men 
call juſt, juſt in all Places and always, and amongſt 
all Menf Ought they not to have obſerved, that 
many of thoſe things that are conſtituted by 
Laws, and conſequently accounted lawful and juſt, 
are not conſtituted and received amongit all Nations 
alike, but are neglected by many as things indiffe- 
rent, rejected by others as and condemned as 
unjuſt ? And are there not ſome, who account things 
not generally profitable, to be nevertheleſs ſuch ; 
and accordingly embrace thoſe things which are not 
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Juſt in the Actions of 
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generally approved, if they find them advantageous 
in reſpect of their own Society, and ſeem but to 
promiſe ſome general Benefit ? 

In fine, that is univerſally juſt, or hath the Na- 
ture of Juſt, which is profitable or conformable to 
the Prænotion of Right or Juſt even now deſcribed : 
For . particularly, according as Utility is various 
amongſt ſeveral Nations, ſo alſo is Right or Juſt, 
various; inſomuch as what is eſteemed juſt in one is 
unjuſt in another. Whence, if it be demanded, 
whether Juſt or Right be the fame among all Men? 
I anſwer, that as to the general, it is the ſame, for 
it is ſomething that is profitable in mutual Society : 
But the Differences of ſeveral Countries, and various 
Cauſes amongſt them being confidered in particular, 
it comes to paſs that it is not the ſame amongſt all. 

And, (to deduce fome few Particulars hence, ) 
Whatſoever is by Experience found profitable to a 
mutual Society, or the common Participation of ſuch 
Things as are eſteemed juſt, that Thing hath the 
Nature of Juſt or Right, if it be ſuch as its Utilit 
extends unto all. But if any Man ſhall eſtabliſh 
ſuch a thing for juſt, and yet it ſhall happen not to 
be profitable to the mutual Society, it hath not the 
true Nature of Juſt or Right. 

Again, tho' ſometimes the Utility of that which 
was eſteemed juſt may fail, nevertheleſs, if there be 
ſometimes ſome Utility in it, ſo that it correſponds 
to the Prænotion of Juſt or Right, it is truly juſt for 
that Time: They certainly will eſteem it ſo, who 
confound not themſelves with vain Loquacity, but 
look more generally into human Affairs. 

Laſtly, where no new Circumftance of things 
things, which were eſteem'd 
en, are found not to corre- 
ſpond with the Notion of juſt, they are not juſt at 
all : But where, upon Innovation or Change of Af- 
fairs, thoſe things, which we formerly decreed to be 
juſt, ceaſe to be profitable, they were juſt, as long 
as they continued profitable to mutual Society, but as 
ſoon as ever they ceaſed to be profitable they ceaeſd 
to be juſt. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Original of Right and Fuft. 


BUL that we may go higher and deduce the 
thing from its Original, it appears that Right 
and Juſt are as ancient, and Juſtice hath been kept 
amongſt Men as long as they have had Societies 
amongſt themſelves. 

For, in the Beginning, Men wandring up and 
down like wild Beaſts, and ſuffering many Inconve- 
niencies, as well from Beaſts as from the Injuries of 
Weather, à certain natural Agreement amongſt 
them (by reaſon of their Likeneſs in Form, and 
Soul, or Manners) wy” wa to join together 
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; until at length they perceiv'd, that 
they could not live ſecure and commodiouſly, unlefs 
they made a Covenant not to injure one another, and 
that in caſe any one did harm and injure another, 
the reſt ſhould puniſh him. 

This was the firſt Band of Society; which, ſup- 
poſing that every. one might have ſomething 
to himſelf, or which he might call his own, as be- 
ing his, either by firſt Poſſeſſion, or by Purchaſe, or by 
Acquiſition through his own Induſtry, or otherwiſe, 
decreed, that it ſhould remain in the Poſſeſſion and 
Diſpoſal of that Perſon. Now this Band or Cove- 
nant was no other than a common Law, which all 
were equally bound to obſerve, and which did con- 
firm to every one a certain Right or Faculty of uſing 
whatſoever was his own. hereupon that very 
Law alſo came to be (as I formerly intimated) the 
common Right as it were of the Society. 

I nerd not mention, how the whole Society tranſ- 
ferred their Power of reſtraining or puniſhing, up- 
on ſome few wiſe and Perſons, or elſe on one, 
who was reputed the wiſeſt and beſt among them: I 
ſhall only obſerve, that in the Society thoſe were ac- 
counted juſt or Favourers of Juſtice, who being con- 
tent with their own Rights, invaded not thoſe of 
other Men, but did Injury to none; thoſe unjuſt, or 
Doers of Injuſtice, who being not content with 
their own Rights, did aſſault the Rights of other 
Men ; and, harming them by Rapine, perſonal Vi- 
olence, or ſome other Way, became injurious to 


then: 
Thus Men lived a while — and happily 
eſpecially being under one or more Kings or Prin- 


ces, the wiſeſt and beſt, who being w intent 
upon the Conſervation and Utility of the Publick, 
made, and with Conſent of the le, eſtabliſhed 
divers Laws, to prevent Diſſentions from ariſing, or, 
if any did ariſe, to compoſe them. But, ſuch is the 
Corruption of Mens Manners, in Proceſs of Time 
the Government ſell into the Hands of Princes or 
Kings that were not good; and thoſe being either 
depoſed or ſlain, it reverted to the P where- 
upon Tumults were raiſed by the Factions of ſuch as 
aſpired to the Supreme Power until at length, the 
People languiſhing under Enmities and Diſſentions, 


and weary of living by Force and Hoſtility, became 


willing to ſubmit again to the Government of Ma- 
or Princes. - But becauſe the Wills of Prin- 


ces bad formerly paſsd for abſolnte Laws, they 
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Laws, 
vern'd ; and thus broug 
Laws, that is, under 


the moſt precious of all things) Care 
from the Beginning that it might be eftabliſhed 

common Covenant or Law; t appears, that 17 
moſt tuiſe and good Founders of Laws, having regard 
to the Security of Life, and to thoſe things which Mer 
uſually do to each other, declared it a wicked Ad t 
till a Man, and decreed, that the Murderer ſhould be 


proper pumiſbed with more than common Ignominy, and Log 


of Life. And to this they ſeem to have been induc'd, 
partly by conſidering the Conciliation of Men among 
themſelves (of which I treated even now) in reſpe& 
whereof Men ought not to be as forward to deſtroy an 
Animal of their own kind, as one of different kind, 
which it is lawful to kill ; partly, indeed chiefly, 
by conſidering, that Men ought to abhor, what is no 
ways advantageous to Life, but tends only to E vil. 
Indeed, from the Beginning, to thoſe who had re- 
gard to the Utility of that Conſtitution, there needed 
not any other Cauſe to make them contain themſelves 
from doing any ſuch Act: But they who could nat ſuffi- 
ciently comprehend of what great Conceriment it was, 


abſtained from murdering one another, only out of a 
ear 


e great Puniſhments ; both which we may 
even in our own Days. 

the great Advantages of ſuch a Conflitu- 
tion, are L diſpoſed for a conflant Obſervance 
thereof; but they, who are not c of under ſtanding 
it, conform themſelves to it out of Fear of the Puniſh- 
ments threatned eee ang Larne 'x + a 
prudent, agai as no Regard to this Utility, 
the fret Part of the Malice amitin them as 

a 


Fer none of the Laws written or not written that 
tred to our 


mg 

eſpecially when they did not £ 
ought) and by terr:fy: en width 
5 of the Puniſhments., Nor could they indeed 


other Remedy for Cure of the P 
e hn Fr — 


cauſeth them to 22 2 ry 
of their Paſſions, which igſtigate them to unj Aims, 
and in a manner compel them, though againſt their 
Wills, to do what is S 
Hereupon was it the Law-maters ordained, that 
a Man ſhould not be free 
Not that they might 
not, to ſuch as were apt to commit wilful Murder, 
ap * occaſion of Pretext or Exci 7 7 to Star: _ 
ls 5 LAY the _— did unwittingly ; 
tem nat to have uſed ſufficient * 
3 — as to this Particular, whereupon many 
things would fall out, which . were not invelun- 
tary. Nor could this Courſe but prove beneficial for 
the fn Cauſes for which Men 4 — expreſsly probi- 
to ill each ether. So that cenſidering, that of 
theſe Actions of this Kind that are done involuntarily, 
ſeme happen from a Cauſe that could not be foreſeen, nor 
prevented by human Nature; others merely through our 
Negligence and Heed 7575 of the imminent Danger : 
therefore to prevent Negligence, which might tend to 
the Dead on of others, they provided that un the 
involuntary Aion ſbauld not 8 unc ha 4 7 iſed, 
22 away the Frequency of this Sin by the 


Moreover, IT conceive that even theſe Slaughters 
Men, wr Sant ry ot ore by the Law, were ma 
hable to t 272 852 by publick Luftra- 
— 5 of Pike fo 2 erfons who fir, 
ty ether Cauſe but this, that 5 
22 from imvotuntary Slaughter, 


equent. 
» vulgar Sort of: Men flood in need of ſome- 
thing to v ne bing raſhly, 
t not conduce to 2 2 3 = 
Low-makes underſtanding, not 
1 s, but withal firuck another Fear in- 
to their Minds, the Reaſon of which was not ſo mani- 
Aan, the other, declaring that ſuch as had killed a 
what Means or Accident forever, fbould be 
impure 2 had _ ations. 

Har the brutiſh aha Soul, in which the Af 
inſtructed and re- 
entleneſs — which now 


worn, Bur of taming 

ili wh wor 

wid od Flt by thoſe who ru => 
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CHAP, XXVII. 
Between whom Right and Fuftice is to be exerciſed. 


OW fince it may be demanded, Betwixt what 
Perſons, as well Right, and the Violation of 
it, which is Injury, as Juſtice, and what is oppoſite 
to it, = mn properly conſiſt? We ſhall therefore 
explicate this, by comparing Men with other living 
Creatures. 

As therefore there is no Reaſon of Right or Inju- 
ry, or Juft and Unjuſt, betwixt Animals that could 
not make a common A t, not to hurt nor be 
hurt by mutual Invaſion ; fo neither is there between 
thoſe Nations which neither would not, or could 


.not, enter into a mutual Engagement, not to hurt, 


nor be hurt by one another. 

For Juſt or Right, the Conſervation whereof is 
Juſtice, hath no Being at all, but in mutual Society; 
whence Juſtice is the Good of a „ inſomuch 
as by it every one of the faid aſſociated Perſons lives 
ſecurely, free from that Anxiety, which is cauſed by 
the continual Fear of Harm. Whence it follows, 
that whatever Animals, or what Men foever, 
either cannot or will not make an Aſſociation, nor 
enter into Covenant among themſelves, muſt want 
this Good, not being reciprocally oblig'd by any Bond 
of Right or Juftice, whereby they might live ſecure- 
iy. And ſo to them there can remain no other Rea- 

n of Security than only this, to do no harm to 
others, that they be not harmed themſelves. 

As therefore, when one of thofe brute Animals, 
amongſt which there hath paſt no ſuch Agreement or 
Pact, doth hurt another; though it may be ſaid that 
one hurts the other, yet it cannot be {aid that one 
doth an Injury to the other, becauſe one was not 
bound by any Right, Compact, or Law, not to 
hurt the other: In like manner, if one Man of that 
Nation, among whom there is no Covenant, or Aſ- 
fociation, hurt another, it may be faid that he hurts 
him, but not that he wrongs or doth him an Inj 2 
becauſe he was not obliged by any Compact or 
not to hurt him. 

I ſpeak of brute Animals, not as if there were 
any even of thoſe who live in Herds or Flocks, that 
are capable of entring into Covenant not to harm or 
be hurt by each other, and ſo might be conceived to 
be juſt if they do not hurt each other, and unjuſt if 
they do; but only to the End, that from thence it may 
be the better underſtood, that even among Men, Ju- 
ſtice in itſelf is nothing, for that it is found only in 
mutual Societies, according to the Amplitude of eve- 
ry Country, in which the Inhabitants may conve- 
niently enter into Agreements, and Covenants of 

not doing, or * any burt; ſince otherwiſe, 
ane 
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and in a Man ſingly conſidered, there is no Juſtice 

at all; and what is Juſtice. in one Society of Men, 

many times is, in reſpe& of contrary Covenants, In- 

juſtice in another. 

But can there be Juſtice betwixt Men and other 
Animals? Certainly not. For if Men could make a 
Covenant with brute Animals, as they can with o- 
ther Men, that they ſhould not kill, nor be killed by 
them, without any diſtinction; then indeed, might 
the Reaſon of Juſt or Right be founded betwixt 
them and us, ſince the End of that Covenant would 
be the Security of both Parties: But becauſe it 
is impoſſible, that Animals void of Reaſon 
"ſhould be obliged by one Law with us, it muſt alſo 
be impoſſible for us to obtain more Aſſurance of Se- 
curity from Animals, than even from inanimate Be- 
.ings. So that, there is no other way for us to ſecure 
ourſelves from brute Beaſts, but only to execute that 
Power of deſtroying them, which Nature hath given 
us. 

Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why we 
kill even ſuch Animals, as can give us no Occaſion 
of Fear? This we may do either through Intempe- 
rance, and a certain natural Savageneſs or Cruelty, 
as we exerciſe Cruelty even upon Men who live out 
of our Society, and cannot give us any Fear. But 
it is one thing to break the Rules of TT emperance, or 
any of its kinds, as Sobriety, Lenity, or Manſue- 
tude, or, (if you pleaſe) mere Humanity or Good- 
neſs of Nature; another, to violate Juſtice, which 
preſuppoſeth Laws and Covenants eſtabliſhed by mu- 
tual Conſent. 

Nr can it be alledg'd, that we have a Power 
granted us by Law, to deſtroy any ſuch Animals as 
are not offenſive or deflructive to Mankind. I con- 
fefs, there is nat any kind of living Creatures, among all 


theſe we are allowed to deſtroy, which being permitted 


to increaſe to vaſt AMultitudes, would not prove pernici- 


cus to Mankind, Lut being preſerved in ſuch Number 


as ordinarily they are, are not ſome ways uſeful to 
Life. 

For Sheep, Kine, and all ſuch like, as long as they 
are preſery'd to a mederate Number, afford us many 
Neceſ/laries fe or Life + But if they r to mul- 


tiply in a far greater manner, certainly they could nat 
but prove very hur:ful to us, as well in regard of their 
Strength, as for that they would devour the Fruits of the 


| Earth that joculd ferve fir our Sul ſiſtence. And for 
this very Cauſe is it, that tue are not probibited to de- 


fray ſuch Auimals, yet preſerve ſo many of them as may 


be ; <a to us, and eaſily ruled by us. 


ar, of Lions, Wilves, and all ſuch as are called 
wild Beaſts, (whether litile or great) we cannot take 


Ine, 


a certain Number, which being preſerved, may 
us any Relief neceſſary 19 Life, as we may of 
Herjes, and the rift, that are called tame Creatures. 
I hence it comes to paſs, that we endeauaur whally ta 
c Porph, 
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| | Pare xi 
exterminate 22 of theſe cut of oh ſo many ar 


are over and a competent Stoc 
Hereupon (to touch briefly on. this alſo) we ma 
conceive, that even among thoſe Nations who — ä 
their Choice of certain ſorts of Animals for Food 
the matter was determined and preſcribed by certain 
Laws, grounded upon Reaſon correſpondent to thoſe we 
have now given. And as for thoſe Animals that were 
not to be eaten, there was Reſpectꝭ bad to their Utilit 
and Inutility, and for ſome Reaſon peculiar to — 4 
Country ; to the Conſtitutions whereof there is no 
Neceſſity for us to adhere, who live not in thoſe 
Places. 
Hence we come to underſtand, that from the 
very Beginning a Difference was put betwixt the 
killing of Men, and the killing of all other Ani- 
mals © ; For as to other Animals, it is manifeft, that 
thoſe primitive, wiſe Perſons, who preſcribed what we 
ſhould do, and what nat, did not forbid to hill any of 
them, becauſe the Profit that ariſeth from them is per- 
ſected by the contrary Action, that is, by killing ” 54 
Fer it could not be, that Men living promiſcuouſh a- 
mongſt Beaſts, could preſerve themſelves in Safety ather- 
wiſe, than by expelling or deſtroying them. 
But as concerning Mankind, Some, who at that 
time were more gracious than the reſt (theſe perhaps 
were they that perſuaded Men firſt to enter into the Co- 
venant we ſpoke of ) remembred, that in thoſe Places, 
where Men lived promiſcuouſly, they had ſometimes al- 
ained from Slaughter, out of a Reſpeft to that Utility 
which conduced to their Safety; as alſo repreſented to 
others in their Mectings what had happened, that re- 
fraining from Slaughter of an Animal of the ſame kind, 
they might defend the Security of Life, which is gene- 
rally the Cauſe of every Man's particular Safety. And 
it was profitable at firſt to quit the Society of either other 
Animals, or Men meeting together, at leaſt not to hurt 
any, to avoid the incenſing of, not only other Animals of 
ſeveral kinds, but alſo Men, who are all of the ſame, 
and apt enough of themſelves to do harm. I hence, upm 
this Account, Men refrained laying Hands upon an 
Animal of their own Species, that er d itſelf to the 
Communication of Things neceſſary, and contributed 
ſome Benefit to Society. | 
But in Praceſs of Time, there being a great In- 
creaſe on both fides, and Animals of different Species 
being ſorcd away, Men began to make uſe of their 
Reaſon (whereas before that Time they had truſid al- 
together to Memory) and to enter into Conſultation what 
was te be done in order to their Safety, when they ſhou'd 
come together, and conjoin their Habitations. For they 
endeavuur'd flrongly to rſtrain theſe who raſhly and im- 
prudently would murder one another, and thereby made 
the mutual Aſſiſtance, that Men were able to afford 
each ether, daily the weaker ; and this chiefly, qr 
th:ſe great Inconveniencies which had frequently fallen 
out in former Times upon the like Caſes, ware utterly 
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1 paſs, they at length introduced the Laws and Conſti- 
tutions which continue in all Cities and Nations even to 


this Day ; the common People of their own accord con- 
ſenting to them, 


as 1 ſaid ; being ſenſible how much 
greater Utility would from thence accrue to them, li. 
ing in mutual Society. In like manner it conduceth alſo 
to Security, both to deſtroy without any Pity what ts 
pernicious, and to preſerve whatever is uſeful to exter- 
nate it. 
* Thus it is probable, that upon theſe Conſiderations, 
the Slaughter of all ather Animals came to be permitted, 
and that of Men prohibited. But I inſiſt too long 
hereupon. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 
With what Right Juſtice is to be exerciſed. 


USTICE being eſtabliſhed by a mutual Agree- 
ment, it remains, that every Man, whether a 
Native or Alien, ought, from the time he hath 
given up his Name to a Society, to account himſelf 
2 Member of that Society, upon this Condition, 
either expreſsly or tacitly, that he hurt none of his 
Fellow-members, nor be hurt by any other. W here- 
fore he muſt either ſtand to the Covenant, or depart 
out of the Society ; for he is not to be ſutfer'd to live 
in the Society upon any other Terms. Whence it 
follows, fince by Nature no Man is willing to receive 
harm from another, that he do not that to another 
which he would not ſhould be done to himſelf. 

Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws in 
all Societies were made in Favour of the Wiſe, not 
to prevent wiſe Men from doing unjuſtly, but that 
others ſhould not injure them : For as for them, 
they are ſo well diſpoſed, as that, if there were no 
Laws, yet would they not do harm to any. They 
have preſcribed Bounds to their Deſires, and accom- 
modate them to Nature, which requires nothing that 
muſt be obtained by ways of Injuſtice ; nor indeed 
is there any of Nature's Pleaſures which induceth a 
Man to do Injury to another, but ſome exorbitant 
Defire arifing from vain pon. : 

For Nature having (for ple) provided Herbs, 
Corn, Fruits, for Food, competent and uſeful, and 
Water for Drink, Things eaſy to be had, it cannot 
be the Pleafure of ſatisfying Hunger and T hirſt, that 
ſhould cauſe a Man to rob his Neighbour, or com- 
mit any of thoſe Injuries which they uſually do: 
But the vain Deſire of living at a higher Rate, more 
ſplendidly and wantonly, that ſo he may acquire 
Wealth enough to diſcharge theExpences of his Luxu- 
ry. The fame may be faid alſo of thoſe, who, not 
content with plain Apparel, a plain Houſe, A 
Match, and the like, through Ambition, 
Luſt, and other Paſſions, deſire more 
needs, 
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Moreover, ſeeing that a wiſe Man, as I hinted 
formerly, doth all things for his own ſake, nothing 
certainly can more conduce to his Advantage, than 
to obſerve Juſlice exactly. For in giving to every 
one his due, and harming no Man, he, to his utmoſt, 
preſerves and keeps fate that Society, which, unleis 
it be ſafe, he cannot be ſafe himſelf; nor doth he 
provoke any Man to revenge an Injury ſuffered at 
his hand, or fear any Mul& or Puniſhment to be in- 
flicted upon him by publick Decree. Thus being 
conſcious to himſelf of no ill done, he remains free 
from all Perturbation, which is the greateſt Benefit 


and Fruit of Juſtice; and while he reaps that, 
what can be more to his own Advantage ? 


Neither ought you to think, that he, who tho' 
ſecretly, and without the Knowledge of any Man, 
violates Right, or the Covenants ratified by general 
Conſent, to prevent the committing and ſuffering of 
Wrong, can live in the ſame Security and Indiftur- 
bance as the juſt Man doth, becauſe (as I ſaid) he 
cannot aſſure himſelf that his Injuſtice ſhall never be 
brought to light: For Crimes, tho' they may be ſe- 
cret, can never be ſecure ; nor doth it avail an Of- 
fender to be conceated from others, while he can 
never be concealed from himſelf. 

Tru.y, though his Offence were never ſo well 
concealed for a time, yet it is very uncertain, whe- 
ther it will continue fo concealed till his Death. For 
firſt, there is a Jealouſy and Suſpicion that follows 
upon ill Actions; and again, there have been many 
who have detected themſelves, ſome in Dreams, 
others in raving Fits, others in Drink, others thro? 
Incogitancy. So that a wicked Man, tho' he may 
for a time lie hid both from Gods and Men, (as they 
ſay) yet he hath Reaſon to miſtruſt that he will not 
be concealed for ever. 

Hence is it, that notwithſtanding Injuſtice is not 
an Ill in itſelf, becauſe what is reputed unjuſt in one 
Place, may be juſt in another; yet it is an Ill in re- 
ſpect of that Fear, which, ſtinging the Conſcience, 
creates in it a continual Suſpicion, that at ſome time 
or other his unjuſt Deeds will come to the Ears of 
the Avengers of Injuſtice, and ſo he be called to a ſe- 
vere Account for them. Thus there is nothing that 
more conduceth as to Security, ſo likewiſe to a 
quiet and pleaſant Life, than to live innocently, and 
upon no occaſion to violate the common Covenants 
of Peace. 

Wherefore fince the juſt and unjuſt are in this 
Oppoſition, that the juſt, of all Men, are the moſt 
free from Perturbations, What can be more profita- 
ble to thoſe than Juſtice? What more hurtful ts 
theſe, than Injuſtice? For how can any Anguiſh of 
Mind, Solicitudes, daily and nightly Fears, be pro- 
fitable to any Man ? 

Juſtice therefore being ſo great a Good, and Inju- 
ſtice ſo great an Ill, let us embrace one, and ** 
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the other. And if at any Time our Mind ſeem to 
ſtagger, and we are in Suſpence what to do, let us 
fix on ſome grave good Man, and ſuppoſe him to be 
always preſent with us, that we may live and do all 
things as if he looked upon us. 

By this Means we ſhall not only avoid the doing 
of any thing openly againſt Juſtice, but alſo of offend- 
ing in ſecret againſt the Rules of Honeſty. This 
good Man will be to us inſtead of a Guardian or Tu- 
tor, whom, becauſe we reverence, we fear to offend. 
Following this Counſel therefore, thus argue ; If he 
were preſent, I would not do it; Why do I do it 
in his Abſence ? He would find Fault with it, be- 
cauſe it is Ill; Why do not I ſhun Ill of myſelf? 
Thus, do all Things, as if ſome ſuch Perſon look'd 
on; for if you in this manner reverence another, 
you will ſoon come to be reverenced yourſelf. 


CH AP. XXIX. 
Of Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance. 


E come next to the Virtues which we ſaid 

were allied to Juſtice, for that they have Re- 

gard to other Perſons ; and tho” they are not (as Ju- 

ſtice is) preſcribed by Laws and Covenants, yet they 

import, out of Decency, a certain Obligation like 
that of Juſtice. 

The firſt is Beneficence, or the doing Good to 
others, whereunto thoſe are obliged, who are able to 
aſſiſt or relieve others, either with their Hand or 
Purſe. If they deny the Aſſiſtance of their Hands, 
they are cenſured as barbarous, cruel, inhuman ;z if 
that of their Purſe, they are thought the ſame, as al- 
fo ſordid, tenacious, covetous, and the like. But if 
they aſſiſt others, they are accounted courteous, ci- 
vil, kind; as alſo liberal, munificent, magnificent, 
&c. So that they are obliged for their own fakes to 
do good to others, ſo far as may be without Prodi- 

hty. 

"7 or thoſe who practiſe this Virtue procure to 
themſelves Good-will, and (what moſt of all con- 
duces to quiet Living) Dearneſs or tender Eſtimation 
from others: They who uſe it not, IIl-will, and 
(what moſt occaſions troubleſome Life) Contempt and 
Hatred. Take heed therefore you omit not to be 
beneficent, at leaſt in ſmall Matters, that fo you 
loſe not the Advantage of being accounted ready to 
gratify others, even in great. | 

Not without Reaſon did I fay formerly, It is not 
only more honourable, but alſo more delightful to 
give than to receive a Benefit ; becauſe the Giver 
thereby makes himſelf ſuperior to the Receiver, and 
reaps moreover the Intereft of Thanks ; and there is 
not any thing that joys a Man more than Thanks. 
A beneficent Perſon is like a Fountain, which if you 
ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a reaſonable Soul, what Joy 
would it not have at the ſight of ſo many Corn- 
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The ſecond is Gratitude, to which every Man 
that receives a Benefit is reciprocally obliged, unless 
he would incur the greateſt Hatred and Ignominy. 
For Ingratitude is worthily hateful to all Men; be- 
cauſe ſeeing nothing is more ſuitable to Nature, than 
to be 1 to receive - wu it is highly con- 
trary to Nature, not to readily grateful towards 
hs Readies of that Good. "Y 

Now ſince no Man is more gratefully affected to- 
wards his BenefaQtors than the wiſe dn we may 
juſtly affirm, that only the wiſe Man knows how to 
fulfil — Gratitude, becauſe he alone is rea- 
dy upon all ſions to expreſs his Thankfulneſs to 
his Friends, both prefent and abſent, even to thoſe 
that are dead. | 

Others pay Thanks only to preſent Friends, when 
preſent, and this perhaps for their own farther Ends, 
to encourage them to ſome new Favour ; but how 
ſew are there, who gratefully commemorate their ab- 
ſent Benefactors? Who requite the Good they did 
them upon their Children, or other Relations? How 
few who honour their Memory after Death; who 
rejoice not rather, as if their Obligations were can- 
cell'd ? Who love thoſe that were dear to them, re- 
ſpe them, and as far as in them lies, do Good to 
them ? 


The third is P:ety, the moſt ſacred Species of Gra- 
titude, It looks upon our Parents in the firſt Place, 
to whom every Man is more obliged than to all the 
World beſides: For to others he may owe other 
things; but to his Parents he owes himſelf. I here- 
fore if Ingratitude to others be hateful, that which is 
ſhewn to Parents muſt certainly be the moſt horrid 


and deteſtable. 

We fay, in the firſt ; becauſe Piety in the 
ſecond place extends to Kindred, and chiefly to our 
Brothers and Siſters, to whom we are obliged by the 
Intereſt of out Parents; in ſuch manner, as that we 
cannot ſhew ourſelves dif! and unkind to 
them, but we muſt be at the fame time highly un- 
grateful to our Parents, and all our Progenitors, who, 
in the Circle of their Love and Benevolence compre- 
hended all that were, and ſhould afterwards be de- 
rived from them. 

Nor is this Piety diftin& from that Dearneſs we 
are to bear towards our native Country, which com- 
prehends our Parents and all our Kindred, and re- 
ceives us at our Birth, brings us up and protects us. 
And as by the Intereſt of our Parents we are oblig'd 
to our Kindred, ſo by the Intereſt of our Country, 
we are obliged to all our Countrymen ; but 
more eſpecially the Magiſtrates and Princes, who 
fend the iefelf, and the Laws of it, and 
ive us this Benefit in particular, that under. their 
Proteftion we may live ſecurely and peaceably. The 
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The fourth is , or that Reverence 
which we owe to ail Perſons of Emi in any 
kind. This is accompany'd partly with Gratitude 
and Piety, (for we cannot any way better expreſs 
the Gratefulneſs of our Minds, than by giving due 
Veneration and Worſhip to our 
rents, Governors, Princes, and 'all Men of Digni- 
ty and Power) and partly with Honour and Reſpect, 
as it is the beſt Teſtimony we can give of our inter- 
nal Sentiments of their Deſervings, who excel in 
Age, Wiſdom, Learning, and Virtue, the moſt ho- 
nourable of all things. - 1 

To this Obſervance belongs that which Men call 
Religion and Sanity toward the Gods, whom we 
are bound to rgverence and bogour no otherwiſe than 
our Parents, — through Hope of any Reward, 
but (as I ſaid before) for their tranſcendent Majeſty 
and the Supremacy of their Nature, Becauſe, 
whatever is excellent deſerves a juſt Veneration, and 
no Excellency is greater than that of the Divine Na- 
ture, for it is immortal and moſt bleſſed. 
Thus underſtanding, that the Gods neither create 
Troubles themſelves, nor give to others, we piouſly 
and holily reverence their moſt excellent Nature. 

CHAP. XXX. 
Of Friendſhip. 

HE laſt is Friendſhip, to which all are mutually 
4 obliged, who love, and are reciprocally belov'd. 
And well may it be the Cloſe and Crown of this 
Diſcourſe ; for amongſt all the Means procured by 
Wiſdom, to make Life happy, there is not any 
thing more full and pleaſant than Friendſhip ; and 
the ſame Reaſon that confirnis the Mind not to fear 
any laſting or eternal Ill, doth alſo affure, that, in 
Life, there is no Sanctuary ſo ſafe, no Protection ſo 
ſecure as that of Fri 232 1 
that Security, conferreth alſo very great ures. 

For as Hatreds, Envies, Deſpites, are Enemies to 
Pleaſure ; fo are Friendſhips not only moſt faithful 
Conſervers, but eſſectual Cauſers of Pleaſures, as well 
to our Friend as to ourſelves: By 2 _— 
only enj ſent things more fully, but are 
with o thoſe to come. And a ſolitary Life, 
deſtitute of Friends being full of Fears, and ſubject to 
Treacheries, Reaſon itſelf adviſeth us to procure 
Friendſhips, by which the Mind is confirm'd, and 
poſſeſſed with Hopes of enjoying future Pleaſures, 

Now, tho' Friendſhip is contracted in reſpect of 
Uſe and Utility, in like manner as we ſow the Earth 
in hope of a Crop hereafter ; and the firſt Meetings 
and Converſations of Friendſhip are made in reſpect 
of the Utility and Pleaſures which are hoped from 
thence ; yet when this Cuſtom hath gone on to In- 
timacy, then Love ſo flouriſheth, that tho' there 
were not any Benefit of Friendſhip, yet Friends 
would be loved for their own fakes. If we love 
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Places, Temples, Cities, Academies, Plains, Horſes, 
Dogs, Sports, out. of an habitual Cuſtom of exer- 
ciſing or hunting, how much eafier and more juſtly 
_ we do this in Converſation with Men ? 

ut in the Choice of our Friends, we muſt be ex- 
ceeding cautious and prudent ; for it concerns us to 
be more circumſpect with whom we eat, than what 
we eat. And tho' to eat alone without a Friend, be 
to lead the Life of a Lion or Wolf, yet we mutt be 
careful to chuſe ſuch a Friend, whoſe Converſation 
may be the beſt Sauce to our Meat. We muſt ſeek 
one to whom nothing is more in Eſteem, than Can- 
dor, Simplicity, and Sincerity ; one that is not mo- 
roſe, querulous, and murmuring at all things, but 
who, by his Complacency, Alacrity, and Pleaſant- 
neſs, may render our Liſe ſweet to us. 

Friendſhip, I grant, conſiſts in, and is kept alive 
by the mutual Participation of Pleaſures or Goods 
which we may enjoy whilſt we live; yet is it not 
neceſſary that the Goods of Friends ſhould be put 
into one common Stock, as he conceived, who faid, 
Amongſt Friends all things are common, This implies 
a Diffidence, (that all their Wills may not continue 
conſtant) and they who are diffident are not Friends; 
ſuch only are Friends, who can with full Confidence 
and Freedom take and uſe ſo much of their Friends 
Goods or Eſtate, as they need, altho' kept in ſeve- 
ral, not in one Joint-ſtock, no otherwiſe than as if 
it were their own, eſteeming them to be no leſs their 
own, than if they had them in their own Poſſeſſion 
and Keeping. 

This ſounds ſtrange in the Ears of the Vulgar: 
But what are they to us? There is no Faith or Con- 
ſtancy in their Kindneſs and Friendſhip, they being 
uncapable of theſe things and of the leaſt Part of 
commendable Wiſdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the Vulgar under- 
ſtands not what is profitable in private or publick, 
nor can diſtinguiſh betwixt good Manners and bad. 

I ſpeak therefore of the Wiſe only, amongſt 
whom there is a kind of League and Covenant not to 
love their Friends leſs than themſelves, which we 
know may be done and ſee it often comes to paſs ; 
whence is it manifeſt, that there can be nothing 
more conducing to pleaſant living than ſuch a Con- 
junQion. | | | 
Whence alſo we underſtand, that the placing of 
the chief Good in Pleaſure is fo far from being ob- 
ſtructive hereunto, that without it there can be no 
Inſtitution of Friendſhip. 

For it being impoſſible for us to conſerve the 
Sweetneſs and Security of our Lives firm and laſting 
without Friendſhip, and to preſerve Friendſhip, un- 
leſs we love our Friends as much as ourſelves; this 
thereſore and Pleaſure are the inſeparable Adjuncts of 
Friendſhip; for we rejoice in our Friends Joy as 
much as if it were our own, and are concern'd 


equally in his Grief. 
4Y 
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A wiſe Man therefore will be alike towards his 
Friend as towards himſelf ; what Labour and Pains 
he undergoes for his own Pleaſure, the fame will he 
undergo for the Pleaſure of his Friend. And as he 
would rejoice to think, that he hath one that will fit 
by him, if he ſhould be ſick, and relieve him if he 
were caſt into Priſon, or fall into Want; ſo will he 
rejoice, as having one, by whom, if he ſhould fall 
ſick, he may fit, and whom, if impriſon'd, or 
fallen into Want, relieve. And not only this, but 
his Love will be fo great as to undergo the greateſt 
Torments, even Death itſelf, for his Friend's ſake. 
We have known it certainly happen, (and that 
within the Memory of our Parents) that many, who 
had the Happineſs of procuring to themſelves full 
Confidence and Security in the Society of Men, 
living in the ſame Opinions and the ſame Affections 
with them, have, in the Aſſurance of this comfor- 


table League, lived moſt ſweetly together, and been 


conjoined with ſo abſolute a Nearneſs as that one 
could without the leaſt Reluctancy, wiſh to ſuffer for 
the other, condemn'd to die, 

This is all I had tv fay concerning ETHICK, 
which in the Beginning I aſlerted to be the chieſeſt 
Part of Philoſophy. You, whoever you are, that 
aſpire to true Wiſdom, practiſe and meditate upon 
theſe Rules, conſidering them as the Grounds of ho- 
neſt, well, and happy living. 

Meditate, I fay, upon them Day and Night, as 
well when you are alone. as when in Company of 
ſome faithful Companion who is like yourſelf, and 
to whom you may ſay, We are indeed alone, but by 
this Means we have the greater Opportunity of 
making Inquiſition into Truth without Prejudice. 
I ſpeak not to many, but to you; and you ſpeak not 
to many, but to me; and that's enough, ſince each 
to other is a Theatre large enough. 

Do you not now grant, that no Man can be com- 
pared to him, whoſe Mind is rightly informed as 
concerning the Gods, and is fearleſs of Death, and 
who hath ſo reaſoned concerning the End of Nature, 
and the ultimate Good, as to underſtand, that it may 
be compleated and attained with the greateſt Facility 
imaginable, and that whatever Ill he muft endure, 
either is ſhort, if vehement ; if long, gentle ; and 
telleth himſelf, that there is no ſuch thing as an in- 
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evitable N of Fates concerning hi 
Deen en 
thing at all, or very little of Fortune can at any 
time intervene to croſs him; and the reſt which we 
have laid down. 

Certainly when you ſhall come to be ſuch a Man 
as this, you will * never be troubled waking nor 
ſleeping (for even in —y_ will be juſt as you are 
when awake, by reaſon of the well Compoſedneſs of 
your Mind) but ſhall live like ſome Deity among 

en. For that Man who ſpends his Life in the 
Enjoyment of immortal Goods, is far different from 
a mortal Creature, Hitherto Ga 5, 


CH AP, XXXI. 


Wherein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ulli- 
mate Good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 


12 1 agrees with the Cyrenaicks in aſ- 
ſerting Pleaſure to be the ultimate Good yet 

© concerning this Pleaſure, they diſagree. The Cyre- 
naicks admit not Pleaſure to confif in Reft, but in 
Motion only ; Epicurus allowed both, as well that of 
the Soul as of the Body; as he aſſerts in his Book Of 
Election and Avoidance, and in his Treatiſe of the 
End, and in his firft Book of Lives, and m his E- 
piſile to the Philoſophers at Mitylene, Likewiſe Di- 
ogenes in the eleventh of his Selef# Rules, and De- 
252 in od 8 Fer thus ; Whereas 
leaſure is twofold, one conſiſting in Motion, the ather 
in Tn &c. And ace . his Treatiſe Of 
Elections, expreſily thus; Of Pleaſures, Indolence, 
and Imperturbation, conſiſt in Reft ; and Delight, in 


Motion. 

Moreover he differs the Cyrenaicks, for that 
they concerved the Paid of the Body to be — than 
2 of the Mind; whence it comes to paſs, that, upon 

alefaftors, corporal Puniſhment is mflied as being 
the ma grievous. But Epicurus held, that the Pain: 
of the are the greateſt, for that no Ill can afffict 

longer than whilſt it is preſent ; but beſides 
the preſent, the paſt and future alſo torment the Mina; 
and by the ſame on, the * of the Soul are 
the great. Thus much of the Epicurean, the laft of 
all the Italick 8:4, | 


Laut. 10, 136. 
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Olympick Vifors. | 


Olymp. Archons. 


— 


— — 


ä 


XXXIII 


—— — 


—— 


— 


5 


2 Damaſias. See Life of Thales, Spherus Dion. 
3 Chap. 2. . 


— 


Ard Cann, Hit, [P ede the fame with 

— 4 = "S | whom Pittacas fought. Pit. e. 1. but 
kak coat | Antigens Cariftius | the Victor 

3 | . | 1 this Tear, Arytamas,” 


XXXVII| 


3 
4 | 
— — — — — — —— K —— 


XXXVIII 


9 — — — — — — — —- — 
XXXIX Draco. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 
2 Tatian. Suid. 


— — 5 


I. Thales born. See Thaler, chap, 2. 25 
2. Solon born about this time. 2. Ancus Martius King of Rome. 
4 Dion. Halic. lib. 3. 


— _— Q——_——— —Uñ — u. — 


4. Periander begun to reign at Corinth. Pe- 
riand. chap. 2. 1 


r 


KS # 
 W —_ _ 4 „ 


. ; & * 


Trio. See Periand. chap. 4. | — 
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Olymp. __ Archons. 


| 1 Fs * 


XLI Heniechides. Halic. lib. 3. C Win Dion. 


Olympick Victor. 


— — 


_—_— 


Mme 
— 


4 | Ariffocles, (perhaps) Mar m. Arund. 


XLIV 1 e 
2 
E: ; 1 3 
4 
1 0 XLV Megacies (perhaps) Plut. in Solon, 5 
| 1 — 1 — 1 —— 3 — np 
4 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ä 
XLVI | 
2 | Philombrotus. Plut in Solonme. 2 | NE 
3 | Solon. Laert. in Solone. 
4 | Dropides. Philoſtr. in Critia. 
| XLVII}| Eucrates. Laert in Amachars. 
21 St men. Marm. | 
3 
4 


XLVIII Philippus. Clem. Strom. I, Euſeb. 
21 Chron. 1. 


— — ; a ay —— — 
XLIX | 


2 
3 | Damaſias the Second. Marm. See Thales's 
4] Life, Chap. 2. 


— — 
— —U4riü¹m— — — 


| Epitclides. 


| Arebeffratides Dionyſ. Halic. lib. 4. 


-—- 


Anaximander 


| 


þ 


2. Tarquinius Prien, K ing of 
| Rome. Dio. Halic. lib 3. 
3. Mlhattes, King of Lydia begun 


to Reign. 


— | 


ARA PHILOSOPHICA, 


——-» „ G6 . 


I. — luſtrates the City of Athens. 
ert. 
3. Solon made Archon. Laert. 


** DAN CRE 


1. Anacharſis came to Athens to viſit So- 
lon, Laert. | 


n . — 


4. Periander died. Laert. 


— bs of 


* —— 


PE — 


In the third Year, Damaſias being Ar- 


on Thales and the reſt, from which the 
Philſophical Era begins. T hal. chap. 5. 


—— 


— — 


Theſpis preſents Tragedies; reproved by 
Solon. Sol. cap. 10. Anaximander found 


out the Obliquity of the Zodiack. Plin. 


chon, the Attribute of Viſe was conferred | 


* 


-— 


4. Servius Tullus, King of 


Olymp. 


— — 4 — 


Archons. 


Olympick Victor. 


Hippoclides. Marcellin. in Vita Thucyd. 


th. 


—__l 


—— 


Comias. Plut. in Solone Marm. 


— 


Hegeftratus. Plut. in Solone. 


* 
— — — — = * „„ — * * 


E nden. Marm. Laert. See 
Chilon. 


Life of 


— — 


— ” wiY 


Pythagoras born. * 


„  — 


— — — — 


1, Cyrus began his Reign over Perfia. * 


1 


— — — — — —— } —— . ͤ Ʒ4ä ä—käʃWʃuX— . — 


4. Cræſis King of Lydia. 


r — ——— — 


1 t. Cyrus vanquiſh'd Craſus. 


—— — —ñ———ů — | —— ——— ——— 


| » 
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ohr Archons. Olympick Viftors. 


. 


— 0 — —V— 


IXI — i . Marm. a Agatharca 


3| Theribles, Diod. excerpt. p. 241. 
4  Heraclides, Dionyſ. Halic. 4 rather 


COS — 
—_— r a . 
— — n 
— 


LXII | Eryxidas. 


— — — 6 —-—¼Sö4 — 1 8 
—ͤ — r 
g LXIV Ialnade, Halici 7. 
1 


* 8 — on > — A. — — — 
þ * — * 

. 

* 


6 N — S — 


LXVIII| {fegoras, Halic. 1. & 5. — 


LXIX | feefterides, Hal. 5. Il 


L 
| 
| 


| Niceas. 


1 


(Ariſt. Pal. 3. 
Piſiſtratus * * having * 17 ! 


* 


Cambyſes, conquers Egypt, and ſends Pytha- 
_ gras Priſoner to Babylon. 


2 


ES „** 


2 — 2 — — — 


z ” 3 0 


% 


ö 
Pythagoras went into Htaly. 


1 


- * 


4 — er, King of Rome. 


alic. 4. 


uh. 


2, le King of Egypt dies, Pom 
meticus his Son ſucceeds him. | 


-- 


pn” 


— — — — 
a 3 4 ; 


—_— 


4. Darius Hyftaſpis, King of Perfia, 


2 


= 
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— 


Archons. 


— — 


Hi 


— 


chus. Halic. 6. 


\ Pythecritus, Marm. 


Drognetss, Hal. 6. 

Phanippus 2 Plut. in Ariſtide. Hybrilides, Hal. 7+ Paul. 
El. 2. 

Arfiider, Plut. ib. Marm. 

Themiftocles, Thuc. 1. Pauſ. lib. 27- 


1 


Auchiſes, Hal. 8. Lacratides, Schol. 
Ariſt. Suid. Phædon, Plut. 
Philocrates, Marm. 


Leoftratus, Hal. 8. 
Nicademus, Hal. 8. 


Calliades, Marm. 


—„— 


Xantippus, Marm. Cal. Hal. 9. Diod. 
| T imo/thenes, Marm. Xantippus, Diod. 
Idimantus, Marm. Timeſthenes. Diod. 
Adimantus, Diod. 


Phedon, Hal. Diod. 

Dramaclides, Diod. 

Aceſtorides, Diod. 
enon, Diod. 


 Chares, Marm. Halic. Diod. 

Praxiergus. Diod. (Socr. kk 
Apſephion, Marm. Demation. 
T heagenides, Marm. 


n 
— 


T heagenides, Hal. Diod. 
Lyſitratus, Diod. 
Lyſanias, Diod. 
Lyfithens, Diod. 


_ 


— — 


Archedemides, Diod. Archim. Pauſ. 
Euthippus, Marm. Thepolemus, Diod. 
Conon, Diod. 

Euippus, Diod. 


—— — — — — 


 Phaſiclides, Diod. Phraſides, Hal. 
Philocles, Diod. 
Bion, Diod. 


11 


Diod. See 


— — — 


. . | 

Olympick Viftors. 
Tifierates. 5 N 
T ificrates. ; e 

— i 
Aſtylus. 
Altplus. 88 
ods Te IRE 
Dates. SS 92 8 
| —— — 
| Parmenides, 


. ˙ 


Callias 1. Marm. Mnethefides, Diod. 


Anaxagoras went to Athens. Laert, 


— — — 6-Ü—̃ 


mit 


2. The Fight at Marathon. 


3. Darius dies, Xerxes ſucceeds, 


"WY 


I. Terres croſt the Helleſpont, 
The Fight at Salamis. 


* 


2ͤ̃ 


| 


foretold by Anaxagoras. 


r 


Socrates born. A Stone fell from Heaven, | 


| 


f 12 — ye—————_— 


1. Artaxerxes Lengimanus, King of 
Perſia. 


old. Laert. 


Democritus born, Anaxagoras being 40 Years 


. 
— - 


„ -- 


T * 


„„ 


p : | a. 
a. mY 


* os 4 

* — 5 

* . —_— 
_— 2 — — 
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Olymp. 


— — 


LXXXI 


LXXXIII 


2 


3 
4 


n 


3 
4 


LXXXV 
2 


3 
4 


LXXXVI 


2 
3 


3 
+ 


LXXXVIII. 


3 
4 


LXXXIX 
2 
3 
4 


XC 


2 


LXXXVII 


8 
2 . 


3 


— 
— 


Olympick Vi * 


Collias, Diod. Hal. 

Saſitratus, Diod. 
riſten, Diod. 

Lyſicrates, Diod. 


ä 


— 4 


n 


r 


— 


Chercphanes, Halic. 
Antidotus, Diod. a 
Euth;zdemus, Diod. lib. 12. 
85 Diod. 


Lycus. | 


Philiſcus, Diod. Halic. 
Timarchides, Diod. 
Callimachus, Diod. 
Lyfimachides, Diod. 


— — 


— 


* 


Diphilus, Marm. 
2 Lyſanias, Diod. 
| D:philus, Diod. Halic. 
Timocles, Diod. 


* 


Praxitelles, Diod. 


| Munichides, Diod. 
| Glaucides, Diod. 
7. Hecderus, Diod. 
Diod. 


Nauſ machus, Diod. 
Antilochides, Dicd. 
, Chares, Diod. 

+' Apſe udes, Diod, 


| ; Pythidorus, Dios. 
4 Euihydemus, Diod. 
' Apolledarus, Diod. 
E . das, Diod. 


— 


— Nn bt — a. i. © 


Therpanp , 6, Plato, Dinos 


i Diatymus, Diod. Life of of Euct. « "> 
Enclsdes, Diod. Euclees, Ariſt. 
L Euth yelemus, Diod. 

Stratecles, Diod. 


See 


— 


Pad — ————————————" —_ = — ͤ 6 


Symmachus. 


Iſarchus, Diod. 
Amintas, Diod, 
Alceaus, Diod. 


Aſtyphilus, Marm. Arifton, D554 


— ſ— — 


— — 


Ariſtephilus, Diod. 
Archias, Diod. 


3 7 Autiphen, Diod. 


Eupbermus, Diod. 


Symmachus 2. 


— 1 _ — 


Fiyperbius. 


&. a A. Ate * 


AraPhil. 


— — — 
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Xen:phon, born about this time. 
Anaxagoras condemned, and baniſhed A 


thens, 


* —— 


. 


I, — Building of Rae 300. 
Halic. 


» 


— — — — — — 


1. Archelaus King of Macedon. 
2. The Peloponneſian War; Year 1 


Anaxageras died. 


8 „ a — —— 


The Fight at Delium, in which were Socrates and Xeno- 
phon. The Clouds 'of Ariſtapbanes acted · 


a The Clouds of Ariſtopbanes acted the ſecond time. 


The time of Xensphbon's Sympoſium. 


ä . * 
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Olymp. | Archons. _ 


* > _ — —ůů — — — 
XCI | Ariftomne/tus, Diod. 
2 | Chabrias, Diod, 
3 Piſander, Diod. 

4 | Clezcritus, Diod. 


XCII | Callias, Don. Halic. 

2 | T heopompus, Diod. 

3 | Glaucippur, Diod, Halic. 
4 | Diecles, Diod. 


| — — — — — ͤ—— — — — — — — 
XCII| Zadtemon, Diod. 

2 | Antigenes, Diod. 

3 | Callias, Diod. 

4 | Alexias, Diod. 


-» — 


Tſ— — — — 1— — 
| XCIV | Pythedorus. 
2 E uclides, Diod. 
0 3 | Micion, Diod. 

4 | Exenetus, Diod. 

| —.w— a — 
XCV | Laches, Diod. 
2 | Ariſtacrates, Diod. 
3 | Pithycles, Diod. 
4 | Lyfiades, Diod. 


"I" 


— — — — — —— — — 
XCVI| Phormis, Diod. 
. 2" Diophantus, Diod. 

3 | Eubulides, Diod. 
4 | Demeſtratus, Diod. 


8 ** — 2 — — — — — —ñ—Ü— 
XCVII| Philecles, Diod. Terires. 
2 | Nicateles, Diod. 

3 | Demgſtratus, Diod. 
4 | Antipater, Diod. 


—_ 


„ 


XCVIII| Pyrrhion, Diod. Pyrgion, Halic. 
2 | Theodotus, Diod. 

3 | Myftichides, Diod. 

4 | Dexitheus, Diod. 


— 


— — — 6——— —— — 
XCIX | Diatrephes, Diod. 

2 | Phaneftratus, Diod. 
3 Menander 5 Diod. 
4 | Demophilus, Diod. 


— — — — — a » £4. . — - = — — 


C Pytheus, Marm. Diod. Diomyfiderus. 
2 | Nicon, Diod. Halic. 
3 
4 


Naufinicus, Diod. Halic. 
Callias, Marm. Diod. 
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| 
16 
7 
18 
19 
— 8 l — — — 
T hucydides ends, Xenophon be- 20 
gins. 21 
22 
4 23 
— ——— — ͤ — 
5 2. 1 firſt Aſcent of Cyrus into 24 
þ 25 
3. Dionyſius made King of Syra- 26 
| cuſe. 27 
—  — | — — —ę— — 
The 30 Tyrants at Athens. See Socrat. 
chap. 9. 8 
Xenophon's Retreat. The 30 Tyrants put 
down. 4. The Aſcent of Cyrus into Afia. 
Socrates put to Death. End of Xemophon's Re- 825 
treat. 
o 
„ e the Per- 
2. Apfilow cal' him, fights with the Beo- 
3. ö 
| ee s EN 3 — — 


4 . 


— — — un — 


Ariftatle born. Ls . 


— —— — — — —  —— 


— 
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Archons. 


Olympick Vifors. 
CI Cariander, Diod. Damon. 
2 ' Hipp:damus, Diod. 
3 Socralides, Diod. 
4 ; Afteius, Marm. Diod. 
— —___ = ; * * 
CII Aicifthenes, Diod. Demoſth. Halic. Damon. 
2 Pbraſiclides, Marm. Diod. Dem. Pauſ. 
3 | Dyſnicetus, Diod. Dyſcinetus, Paul. 
4 | Lyſiftratus, Diod. 


— — 


CIII | Naufigenes, Marm, Diod. Pithoſtratus. 

2 | Polycelus, Diod. Peolyzelus, Halic. 
3 | Cephiſedorus, Marm. Diod. 
4 | Chicn, Diod. 


CIV | Timecrates, Diod. Halic. Phocides. 

2 | Chariclides, Diod. | 
3 | Malon, Diod. Halic. 
4 | Nicophemus, Diod. Halic. 


— 


1 — 


—— — —— ———_— 


CV | Callimedes, Diod. Halic. | Porus. 
20 Euchariſtus, Diod. Halic. 
3 | Cephiſedorus, Diod. Halic. 
4 | Agathocles, Mar. Diod. Halic. Pauſ. 


CVI| Elpinus, Diod. Halic. Perus. 
2 \ Calliſtratus, Marm. Diod. Halic. 
3 | Diatymus, Diod. Halic. 
4 | Eudemus, Diod. Halic. 


— A. 


—_— 


— — — — — — — 
CVII| Ariftedemus, Diod. Halic. Suierinas. 
2 | Theſſalus, Diod. Halic. 
3 | Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 
4 | Callimachus, Diod. Halic. 


g CV III | Theophilus, Diod. Theomnetus, Halic. | Polycles. 
2 | Themiſtacles, Diod. Halic. 

3 | Archias, Diod. Halic. 

4 | Eubulus, Diod. Eudorus, Halic. 


CIX | Lyciſcus, Diod. Halic. | ; 
2 | Pythederus, Diod. Pythodotus, Halic. 
3 | Sz/igenes, Diod. Halic. 

4 | Nicomachus, Diod. Halic. 


_ * 3 —— 


— — 


CX | Theophraſtus, Diod. Halic. | Anticles. 
2 | Lyſimachides, Diod. Halic. . 

3 | Charondas, Diod. Cheronidas, Halic. | 
4 | Phrynichus, Diod. Halic. | 4 


Eudexus flouriſhed. Lat, i. Dianyfius the Elder diethy fucceed- 
| dd by his Son. 
1 a = cn 
| 
NL | 
— —m_—_— — — — pu — — — — | 
| 3. Dion murdered 
Plato died 82 Years old, Athen. 8 
Ariſtotle went to Hermias at Atarne, 
ane went to Aſs, Laert. 
— — — —ͤ ũ ꝛ!j— 
Ari aal. went to King Philip, Alexander | 
BET 15 Years old. Laert. 
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| Olymp. | 
| 


Archons. 


Olympick Vigors. 


Cariander, Diod. 
Hippadamus, Diod. 
Sacralides, Diod. 


' Ajletus, Marm. Diod. 


Alciſtbenes, Diod. Demoſth. Halic. 
Phraſiclides, Marm. Diod. Dem. Pauſ. 
Dyfnicetus, Diod. Dyſcinetus, Paul. 
L yſiſtratus, Diod. 


— — 


— — 


Damon. 


„ 


— wa 


Nauſigenes, Marm, Diod. 
Palycelus, Diod. Polyzelus, Halic. 
Cephiſodorus, Marm. Diod. 

Chien, Diod. 


Timocrates, Diod. Halic. 
Chariclides, Diod. 

Malon, Diod. Halic. 
Nicophemus, Diod. Halic. 


— 


— 


— 


ä 


Callimedes, Diod. Halic. 
Euchariſtus, Diod. Halic. 
Cephiſedorus, Diod. Halic. 
Agathocles, Mar. Diod. Halic. Pauſ. 


* 


Porus. 


Elpinus, Diod. Halic. 
Calliſtratus, Marm.Diod, Halic. 
Diotymus, Diod. Halic. 
Eudemus, Diod. Halic. 


—_— 


Ariſtodemus, Diod. Halic. 
Theſſalus, Diod. Halic. 

Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 
Callimachus, Diod. Halic. 


Theophilus, Diod. Theomneſtus, Halic. 
Themiſtocles, Diod. Halic. 

Archias, Diod. Halic, 

Eubulus, Diod. Eudorus, Halic. 


—— Ä— eee — 


Suierinas. 


Lyciſcus, Diod. Halic. 
Pythederus, Diod. Pythadotus, Halic. 
S:/igenes, Diod. Halic. 

Nicomachus, Diod. Halic. 


— 
—— 


eophraſtus, Diod. Halic. 
Lyſimachides, Diod. Halic. : 
Cbarondas, Diod. Chæronidas, Halic. 


Th 


Ariſtolochus. 


| — 
— n 


1 


Phrynichus, Diod. Halic. 


f— — 


8 


«OS. 


Sandes flouriſhed. Leert. 


] 


1. Diamſius the Elder dieth, ſucceed- 
ed by his Son, 


| 


— — _ 3 
| 
| 

| 3. Dion murdered. 
233 
Plato died 82 Years old, Athen. . 
Ariſtotle went to Hermias at Atarne. 
| 
: | 
38 Ariſtatle went to Myfilene. Laert. 
—— —— _- — — — _ ————— 


ing 15 Years old. Laert. 


/totle went to King Philip, Alexander 
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CAl 
2 
3 
4 


CXII 


2 


" Ohmp. 


Archons. 


— —— — 


| Pyth:don us, Diod. Pyih:demus, Halic. 
' Euenetus, Diod. Hil.c. 


' Ctcſicles, Diod. Halic. 


' Nicrcrates, Diod. H dic. 


Niceratus, Diod. Nicetes, Halic. 
' Ariflophanes, Diod. Halic. 
Ariftaphan, Diod. Halic. 
Cepbiſaphan, Diod. 


——_—. 


| Euthzcritus, Diod. Halic. 

Chremes, Diod. Hegeman, Halic. 
Anticles, Diod. Chremes, Halic. 
Seſßeles, Diod. Anticles, Halic. 


— 


ow 
— 


— — — — 9 


Olympi ckVikore. 


Cleamant:s. 


— —— 


— 
Gryllus. 


| APE 
Agaſfas, Diod. 
Cephiſedorus, Diod. Halic. 
Philocles, Diod. Halic. 
Archippus, Halic. 


Neechmus, Diod. 

Apollodorus. Diod. Halic. 
Archippus, Diod. Halic. 
Demogenes, Diod. Halic. 


} —_—_—_ 


Democlides, Diod. Halic. 
Praxibulus, Diod. Halic, 
Nicadorus, Diod. Halic. 
Theophraſtus, Diod. Halic. 


þ — — O 


þ 
— — — 


— 


* — — 


Parmenio. 


Polemen, Diod. Halic. 
Simonidles, Diod. Halic. 


Hi eromnemon, Died. Halic. 
Demetrius Phalereus, Diod. Halic. 


— I 


Charinus, Diod. Cærimus, Hatic. 
Aua xicrates, Diod. Halic. 
Corybus, Diod. Core@bus, Halic. 
Xenippus, Diod. Euxenippus, Halic. 


Pherecles, Diod. Phericles, Halic. 
Lerftratus, Diod. Halic, 

Nicacles, Diod. Halic. 
Calliarchus, Halic. 


— 


N 
Hegemachus, Halic. 
Euclemen, Halic. 


Ancſidemus, Halic. 


Antiphanes, Halic. 


— — — — — — 


Apellonides. 


ö 


— — —ĩiT — 


— 


Ariſtotle teacheth in the Lyceum 13 Years, | 1. Alexander begun to reign. 


3. Alexander's Expedition into Aa, 
againſt Darius. 


— 


Ariſtotle went to Chalcis, and died there, | 
63 Years old. Laert. 


| = | 


— — — — | 


r. 
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Archons. 


Olympick V iftors. 


— — — i 
Nicias, Halic. 
V. icaſtratus 7 Halic. 
Olympyederns, Halic. 
Philippus, Halic. 
— — — — — nN — — — — 
Idæus, Pauſan. Eliac. 2 
2?»ü— — — — — — — 

Pytharatus. Cic. 

— — — — —j— eee 
— — _ _ — — cc. — — 
Diognetus. 


Era Phil 


CXXXIII 
- 336 
3 337 
4 338 
CXXXIV 339 
7 340 
3 341 
4 342 
— — — — — 
CXXXV 343 
6 344 
3 345 
4 | 346 
— — —ę—- 
CXXXVI ; 347 
* 348 
3 349 
4 350 
CXXXVII 351 
1 352 
3 353 
+, 354 
2 356 
3 357 
4 358 
CXXXIX 359 
2 360 
3 361 
4 362 
CXL 363 
2 364 
3 365 
4 356 


wn | . 4 „ 
| Olymp. Ara Phil AG 
| m— — — = — —— I n bee _ 
CLII 411 h 
2 412 
3 413 
+] 8 414 | | 
— — — d — — — — 
CLIII 415 5 
2 416 g 
3 417 
4 418 
—_ — —— — N —— — 
CLIV 419 
2 420 
3 121 
ry © "I 422 
CLV 423 . is 
2 ö 424 
3 3 
+] | 426 
— — —— — — — —— — — 2 
CLVI 427 3 
2 428 
3 429 
RY 430] 
— * 4 na „ >< * 2— — — 
CLVII 431 E 
2 432 
3 133 
4 *-- 
— —— — — [/. — — — W 
CL VIII G 
2 436 
3 137 | a : 
i 4 438 | | 
— —— —-— — — r 
CLI 439 * 
2 440 
3 441 
— —— — —— —ů— — 1 
CLX 443 A dana 
- 444 d 
3 445 
3 446 
— — > —— . _—_ 
4 , 447 | 
2 [ 448 | $ 
3 449 
—— — CC 1 N rg r * we . 
ey 451 | Clitomachus flouriſhed. 
452 
3 433 
>. - 454 | Carzeade died. 
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14 W# 4 LY . »* * 


— 


** 


— ” TL * 1 ST 


Bdera, a City of Thrace, ſituate next beyond 
A the River Neſtus, toward the Eaſt ; found- 
ed and named by Aldera, Siſter to Diomedes, 
in the 104th Year after the taking of Troy: And af- 
terwards, (Ohmp. 31.) re-edify'd by a Colony of 
Clazomentans. . 
gina, an 
Saronian Bay. 
Ages Pota mos, a River in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
diſtant from Se/os 15 Furlongs. 
Agypt, a Kingdom of Africa, moſt eminent; 
divided into the Upper and Lower: It had twenty 
thouſand Cities, the principal were Memphis, Dio, 


Iſland over- againſt Epidaurus, in the 


polis, and e ; its River, Nilus. 
Agrianes, a People of Thrace, dwelling upon the 
River Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rhodope and 


Hemus. Of this Country perhaps was Hippomedon 
the Pythagorean, mentioned by Jamblichus. [De@, 
Pyth. p. 1. chap. 8.) Pt, 
Agrigentum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

mbracia, an eminent City of Epirus, in the 
Bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River Arac- 
thus, not far from the Sea. 'T he Ambracian Bay parts 
Epirus from Acarnania. 
Atarna, a City of Myſia. | 
Athens, the chief City of Greece, ſeated in Attica; 
founded by Cecreps. 
Attica, an eminent Region of Greece, bounding on 
the Territory of Megara, on the Shore over-againſt 
Salamis; and on the Territory of the Bœotians, by 
Sea, at Orpus; by Land, at Panacium, at Oenæ, 
at Zy/ie. 


| . 

Bæetia, a Region of Greece, between Attica and 
Phecis ; reaching from the Ægean Sea to the Corin- 
than Iſthmus. 
Brachmanes. See Pythag. ch. 5. 
| Branchide, a Town where there was a Temple 
to Apollo, on the Milefian Shore, between the Pro- 


montory of P and the City Miletus. 
Byzantium, à City of Thrace, ſituate at the En- 


trance of the Boſphorus, over - againſt Chalcedon; 
Conſtantine afterwards enlarg'd it, from whom it is 
now called Con/tantinople. | 

C. 


Caria, a Region of Afia, bounded on the North 
by Jonia, on the Eaſt by Lycia, on the Weſt by the 
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Carpathian Sea, on the South by the Rhedian : Tt; 
principal Cities were Miletus, Hindus, Halycarnaſ- 
fus, and Gnidus, | x 

Catana. See Pythag. chap. 10, 

Chalcedin, a City of Bithynia, over-againſt By- 
zantium in the Mouth of Pontus Euxinus. From 
its nearneſs to Byzantium, which is leſs than a Mile, 
it was termed (Pliny faith) The City of the Blind. 

Chene, an obſcure Village, either belonging to 
Oftza, or Lacedemonia; not mentioned (that I 
know of,) by any Geographer. | 

Chios, an Ifland and City of the [onians, diſtant 
from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and goo Furlongs 
in Circuit. : 

Cilicia, an eminent Kin of Aſia, denomi- 
nated from Cilix, Son of Rhea; lying betwixt Pam- 
phylia to the Weſt, and Syria to the Eaſt, and 
Mount Taurus to the North, and the Cilician Sea to 
the South, | 


'  Cirrha, a maritime City of Phocis, ſeated in the 


Corinthian Bay, at the Foot of the Mountain Par- 


naſſus, ovet- againſt Sicyon, diſtant from Delphi 60 
Furlongs. From Delphi to Cirrha runs the River 
Phliſcus : It is the Haven or Town of Shipping for 
Delphi. It bordereth on Locrss. | | 
Clazomene, an Tonick City in Lydia, ſituate in the 
Cherſoneſus of Erythrea, confining on the Erythreans, 
theſe being within the Cher, _ ; the Clazomenians 
without it, in the narroweſt Part of the 1/hmus. 
Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in Afia, by the Sea, 
called Tropium ; on the North is the Ceraunian Bay; 
on the South, the Rhodian Sea. | 
Cnoſſus, a City of Creet. , 
Corcyra, an Iſland in the [onian Sea, over-againſt 
Epirus, from which it is but 12 Miles diſtant. 
_ Cinth, an eminent City near the [thmus of Pe- 
loperneſus, governed Democratically. 
Cos, an Iſland of the Carpathian Sea, with a City 
in it of the ſame Name, oppoſite to Tarmerium, a 
Promontory of the Myndians. It belonged to the 
Derians of Aſia, called Cos Merepidis, becauſe inha- 
bited of old by the Meropians. It was moſt eminent 
for being the Country of Hippocrates the Phyſician, 
[ Heraclit. chap. 3.] | 
Cranon, a City of Theſſaly, bordering upon Macedo- 
nia, diſtant from Crato an 100 Furlongs. | 
Crete, an Iſland in the Mouth of the Ægean Sea, 
between Rhodes and Peloponneſus; famous for the 
Birth and Prieſts of Jupiter, and Laws of Minos; 
for both which viſited by many Philoſophers. 
2 


5 B Crotena. 
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Crotma, See Pythag. to. 

Cyclades, Iſlands in the gran Sea; ſo called, for 
that they lye round about the Iſland Delos ; their 
Number and Order, according to Strabo, is this, He- 
lena, Ceot, Cythrus, Seriphus, Melos, Siphaus, Ci- 
molis, Prepefinthus, Olearus, Naxus, Parus, Syrus, 
MAyconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus. 

Cyprus, an Ifland in the Carpathian Sea, ſituate 
betwixt Syria and Cilicia. 

Cyrene, a City of Africk, the Metropolis of the 
Cyrenaick Province, which contained beſides, Apol- 
lonia, Barce, T euchira and Berenice. 

Cythera, an Iſland in the Ægean Sea, oppoſite to 
Malea, a Promontory of Laconia, and diſtaut from 
it 40 Furlongs, oppoſite directly to the City Bea. 

Cyzicus, an Ifland and City of Myſia in Aſia, 
ſeated on the Propontis, at the Mouth of the River 
Eſepus; built after Rome 70 Years, at the ſame 
time as Miletus. 


D 


Delium, a little Town in Bæstia, by the Sea- 
fide, in the Territory of Tanagra, oppoſite to Chal- 
cis of Eubæa. 

Delos, an Ifland in the Zgean Sea, the chiefeſt of 
thoſe that were called Cyclades, and in it a City, 
with a Temple of Apollo. It is diſtant from Andros 
15 Miles, and as many from Mycomus ; from Eu- 
za 30 Miles to the Wett. 

Delphia, a City of Phacis in Achaia, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Parnaſſus, on the South Part of the 
Hill; famous for the Temple and Oracle of Apollo; 
threeſcore Furlongs from the Sea. 


E. 

Elia, a City of Magna Græcia. See Xenophanes, 

chap. 1. 
lis, a Region on the Weſt Part of Peloponneſus, 
bounded on the North by the Promontory Araxus, 
and divided from Mefſenia in the Parts towards the 
Sea, by the River Neda; the principal City thereof 
bore the ſame Name, diſtant from the Sea 120 Fur- 
long. from Olympia almoſt 300, 
Pbeſus, a Maritime City of Tania, built by the 
Amazons, 40 Years after the taking of Troy. It 
was famous for the Temple of Diana, burnt by He- 

roftratus, after it had ſtood 385 Years. 
Epidaurus, a City of Argia in Peloponneſus, ſeat- 
ed by the Sta, in the inmoſt Part of the Saronian 


ay. 

Ereſſus, a City of Lesbos, between Pyrrha and the 
Promontory Szgrium, | 

Eretria, 2 maritime City of Eubæa, between 
Chalcis and Ger:/*as, oppoſite to Oropus in Attica; 
diſtant from Chalcis 20 Miles to the Eaſt. 

Eubaa, a great Grecian Iſland, oppoſite to the 
Continent of Attica, and Bæotia, and Locris, ex- 


tend.ng from Sunium as far as Theſſaly ; the Length 


Here there was a Temple of Apollo. 


of it is reckoned to be 150 Miles: Its principal incipal Cities 
Chalcis, Caryſtus, and Eretria. 


G. 
Galate, Galli. 


H. 

Hellas, firſt ſignified only a City of Theſſaly, be- 
twixt Pharſalus and Melitza, — * from Hellen 
Son of Deucalion, T hucydides, lib. 1. Stephanus: 
Whence Euftathius, throughout Hamer, interprets 
iu and IA, only that City of Theſſaly and 
T heſſalians. Aſterwards the Word extended to all 
that Tract of Land, which is from the Sunian Pro- 
montory to Acarnania and Athamenæ on the Ea 
and to Theſſaly on the North, unto the Melian Bay. 
This is the Hellas of Ptolemy, who excludes Theſſa- 
ly, which firſt gave that Name to Greece, out of the 
. Hellas. Thirdiy, in a larger Acceptation, 
beſides that TraQ, it includes alſo Theſſaly and Pels- 
porneſus, and moſt of the Iſlands in the Ægean Sea; 
and this is the Greete of Strabo. Laſtly, beſides 
thoſe Countries, it implies Aſia the leſſer, and ſome 
Parts of the African Shore; and, in a woid, all 
Places inhabited by the Grecians : In which Senſe, it 
is moſt commonly uſed by the later Authors. 

Heraclea of Pontus, a City of Bithynia, the Me- 
tropolis of the Mariandyni, ſeated upon the Euxine 

Himera. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Hyperboreans, a People of Scythia, ſo named from 
the Hyperborean Mountains. 


** 

Imbros, an Iſland in the Ægean Sea, not far from 
* Thracian Cherſoneſus, diſtant from Lemnes 22 

* N. | 

onia, a Region of Afia, lying upon the Ægean 
Sea, inhabited by the Grecians, reaching from Poji- 
deum, a Promontory of Miletus, on the South, to 
Phacea, and the Mouth of the River Hermus on the 
North; its chief Cities, Miletus and Epheſus, ' 


L 

Lacedemon, the chief City of Laconia, on the 
Weſt-fide of the River Eurotas, remote from the 
Sea, lying beneath the Mountain Taygetus; to which 
was aſcribed its Unhealthfulneſs. Pytb. 

Lampſacum, a City of Myfia, ſeated on the Helle- 
; Ine at the Mouth of the River Granicus, having 

arius on the North, and Abydus on the South. 
1 there were two Cities in Theſſaly of this 

ame. 

Lebedus, a maritime City of Joni, between Cole- 
phon to the South, and Tecs to the North; diftant 
from each, 120 Furlongs. RT, 

Lesbos, an Iſland in the Ægęean Sea, over-againſt 
Eolis in Afia, diſtant from Lemnos, * 
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Chios, almoſt equally ; leſi than 500 Furlongs from 
the fartheſt of them. Cities, Mitylene and Me- 
thyme. Promontories; to the North, Sigrium ; 
to the Eaſt, Melea. 

Lindus, one of the three chief Cities of the Iſland 
Rhodes, ſituate on the right Hand to them that fail from 
the City of Rhodes Southward. 

Loeri in Italy. See Pythag. chap. 10. | 

Lydia, a Kingdom of Ala, lying betwixt Ionia 
to the Weſt, and Phrygia magna to the Eaſt. 


M. 


Magna Gracia. Ovid. Faft. 4. 
For the Italian Land was Greater Greece. 
Hither Evander did bis Navy fteer, 
Hither Alcides ſai d; both Grecians were. 
The Club-arm'd Traveller, whoſe Herd did ſtray 
On Aventine, here drunk of Albula. 
T hat here Ulyſles was, igons beſt, 
And the Shore nam'd from Circe, can atteſt. 
Not long ago, of Telegone appear'd . 


The Walls, and Tiber, both by Grecians rear d. 
Hither Haleſus forc'd Atrides Death, © 

Who to Faliſca did his Name bequeath. 

Antenor add, who for T roy's Peace did plead ; 


And (Son t Apulian Daunus) Diomed. 

Hither Eneas, fince Antenor, came, 

And brought his Gods, reſcu'd from llion's Flame : 
Him Solimus from Ida did attend, 

From whom to Sulmo did that Name deſcend. 


But though Ovid takes it for Ztahy in general, yet 
Pliny more — ſaith, it comprehended @ great 
Part thereof (quotamPariem. ] Atheneus almoſt all Ita- 
ly. And perhaps no otherwiſe is Fus to be under- 
flood, than as of a great Part, when he ſaith, Italy was 
called Major Gracia, becauſe the Sicilians poſſeſſed it, 
or becauſe many great Cities thereof were derrved from 
the Greeks. And Servius, Italy is called Msyaau 
*Eaxaas, becauſe from Tarentum to Cum, all the 
Cities were built by the Greeks, More ex Se- 
neca, All that Side of. Italy, which lies upon the low 
Sea, was called Major Gracia. And ſo indeed is it 
ſet out by Geographers, but including alſo Sictly. 

Mantinea, a City of Arcadia in Peloponneſus, con- 
fining on Argia, Tegea, Methydrium, and Orche- 
menes, near to Megalopolis. 

Marathon, a Town of Attica, over- againſt Era- 
tria of Eubæa, between Rhammnus and Brauron ; 
diſtant from Athens ten Miles, and as much from 
Cariftus in Eubea. 1 
Media, the greateſt Kingdom in Afia, ly ing be- 
twixt Armenia the Greater, to the Weſt, and Par- 
thia and Hyrcania to the Eaſt ; extending North- 
ward to the. Caſpian Sea, and Southward to Aria 
Megara, a City confining with Attica at Eleuſcs, 
diſtant from the Sea eighteen F urlongs. 


 Mempbis, a of Egypt, built by Ofrris, at 
the Point of Da? over- — Babylon, * 

Metapontum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Hiletus, an Tonick City of Caria, the further- 
moſt towards the South, next to Poſideum, ſituate 
12 Furlongs from the Mouth of the River Mæan- 
der; built by Miletus, Son of Apollo. 

Mitylene, the Chief City of Lesbos, ſituzte between 
Methymna and Malea, diſtant from Malea 50 Fur- 
longs, from Cane 120 Furlongs. Cicero much 
commends it for Situation, Peauty of the Buildings, 
and Fruitfulneſs of the Soil. Cic. de leg. agr. 2. 

 Munychia, a Promontory of Attica, which, with 
Piræus, made the Harbour of the Athenian Shipping, 
with three fair Havens within it. At the Mouth of 
the River Liſſus, on the Weſt is Fireus ; on the 
Eaft, the Promontory Sunium. 


O 


Octæa, a City of Thaſſaly, named ſrom the Moun- 
tain Ozta. | 

Olympia, a Place in Elis, with a Temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, upon the Side of the River Alpbeus, 
diſtant from the Sea 80 Furlongs. Here were cele- 
brated the Games called Olympick. 


of 

Parnes, a Mountain of Attica. 

Paras, an Iſland in the Ægean Sea; one of the 
Cyclades. 

Peloponneſus, a. Grecian Peninſula, within the 
Iſthmus of Corinth, containing many Regions, 
whereof the Principal, Achuia, Elis, Maſſenia, La- 
conica, and Argia ; the moſt eminent Cities, Maſſe- 
na, Corinth, Tegea, Lacedemon, Argos. 

Phenicia, a Region of Syria lying next the Sea 
it contained four eminent Cities, Tripolis, Byblus, 
Tyre, and S:don. The Phenicians were Inventors 
of Navigation and Arithmetick ; great Merchants, 
but ſubtle, deceitful, and thieviſh to a Proverb, Pha- 
nicium more. W hence Polemo ſaid of Zeno, He came 
to fteal Learning (eis, like a Phenician (not 


Pbænices amictu, as rendered) Zen. chap. 2. 


Phologandros, an Iſland to the Weſt of the Iſland 
Tos, of very mean Account, as appears by Salon's 
Expreſſion, chap. 2. 

ireus, a Town and Haven of Attica, ſerving 
for the Shiping of Athens, in the midſt betwixt Pe- 
gæ and Sunium, diſtant from Athens 40 Furlongs. 

Piſa, a City of the Pelepornefies, ſituate at the 
River Alpheus and the Piſcan Mountain. 

Pofidonia, Peftum, a Maritime City of Lucenia 
in {tal, betwixt Salermus to the Weſt, and Velia 
to the ; built by the Darians and S larites. 

Priene, a Maritime City of Caria in Jonia, be- 
tween the Mouth of AZzander, and the Mountain 


Dylus, 
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Plus, a City of Maſenia, in the Promontory 
Coryphaſium, diſtant from Methane 100 Furlongs. 


R. 
Rhegium. See Pythag. chap. 10. 


8. 

Salamis, an Iſland in the Sarenick Bay, betwixt 
Peloponneſus and Attica; adjacent to Eleuſis of Atti- 
ca, and to gina, 

Same, a City in the Iſland Cephalonia, at the Paſ- 
ſage between it and Ithaca. From hence went An- 
cæus, who firſt planted a Colony in the Iſland Sa- 
mus, Which he ſo named from Same. See Pythag. 


c I. 7 

* an Ioniam Iſland, and a City of the ſame 
Name; the Iſland is 600 Furlongs about, and Poſ- 
deum, a Promontory thereof, not above ſeven Fur- 


longs from the Continent. The City ſtandeth on 
the South Part of it, at the Sea-fide. It was firſt 


called Melamphylos, as Strabo; or Melamphyllos, as 
Famblichus. See Pythag. chap. 1. 

Sardes, the Metropolis of Lydia, ſituate under the 
Hill Tmolus, upon the River Pa#olus. 

Scepſis, a City of Troas in Aſia, ſeated on Cotty- 
lus, the higheſt Part of Mount Ida, whence floweth 
the River Scamander. 

Sicinus, an Iſland not far from Melos, on the 
Weſt of the Iſland Jos; obſcure, and of no Efteem, 
as appears by Solon's Expreſſion, chap. 2. and Ari- 
flophanes in his Clouds, Act. 1. Scen. 2. 

Szcyen, a City of Peloponneſus, Metropolis of the 
Kingdom of Sicyenia, between Corinth and Achaia, 
diſtant 100 Furlongs from. Phlzs. 

Senspe, a Maritime City of Paphlagonta. 

Sparta, all one with Lacedæmon. 


Eurotas, and the City 


Stagyra, a City of Thrdce, ſeated in the Bay a 
Strymon, between Argilus and Acanthus. See Arif. 
1. | Kat, | 
* a Promontory in Attica, together with a 
Town of the fame Name, between the 


onea 
Bay, and the Sea towards Labœa. 2 
Sybaris. See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Syrus, an Iſland in the Zgean Sea, one of the 


Cyclades, 20 Miles diſtant from Delus, to the North. 
The AdjeRtive is Syrius; as on the contrary, the 
Adjective of Syria is Syrus, which the Interpreters 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, Theodoret, Dig. 
genes Laertius, and others, not obſerved, who, 
render gegexudny ] Rufe, Pherecidem Syrum ; 
much leſs they, who, as an Argument to prove 
that Learning was brought out of Syria into Greece, 
inſtance Pherecydes, Maſter to Pythagoras, the firſt 
Philoſopher. 


1 1 
of Laconia in Peloponne- 


Tanarus, a Promon 


Tarentum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Tauromenium. See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Taygetus, a Mountain of Laconia, at the River 
Sparta, which City was ſub- 
jeR to Diſeaſes, by reaſon of that Mountain's hang- 
ing over it. | 
T hebes, 3 City of ſeated at the River 
Aſepus and I/tmenus ; built by Cadmaus. 
NE atira, a City of Lydia, ſeated upon the River 
Lycus, betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. | 
Troas, a Territory of Afia the Leſs, upon the 
fide of the Afgean between alis and Helle- 
pont; having a City of the ſame Name. 


* 1 — 


AITAB LE of ſome memorable Paſſages in the 
| Lives of the PyHriLosorHERs. 


Academy, Plat. chap. 5. 
Achillean Field, conteſted for by the M- 
telenæans and Athenians, Pit. chap. 1. 
Achilleum founded. Pit. chap. 1. | 
Acraatick Doctrine of the Peripateticks. Arie. 
chap. 6. 
; SAT Prieſts. Sal. chap. 8. Pyth. chap. 2, 3. 
Agyptian Prieſts. Thal. chap. 3. 
Mgyptian kind of writing. Pyth. chap. 4. 


\ Baris the Hyperborean, Pyth. chap. 23. 


Egyptian Year introduced into Greece. T hal. chap. 


Ageſilaus warreth againſt the Perſians, returns to 


Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Goronea. Zen. 
chap. 5. 
B * what. Thal. chap. 11. 

Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. | 

Alexander taught by Ariftetle,  Arift. chop. g. be- 


gan to reign, bid. ſends all Rarities to Ar:fotle, 

Ariſt. chap. 8. viſits Diogenes, Di. chop. 3. dies, 

Arift. chap. 8. | 
Altars erected to Anaxagaras. Anaxag. chap. 5+ 
Amaſis. King of Ægypt. Thal. chap 3. 


8. 24 © Amoſis, his Contelt with the King of £#thiop14. 
thiaps of Ptolemais, a Cyrenaick Philoſopher. Thal. chap. 9. (1523, 299 Ko a0 7 1 


Arijtip. chap. 9. 


— 


4 | .B iP 
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Analyſis, what. Plat. c 45 | 

Annicerians, Anniſ. * 

Anniverſary of *  Hnaxag. chap. 5. 
 Antigonus. Arceſ. chap. 3. 

genus Gonatas invites Zeng, Zen. chap. 4. 

Antipater receives Xenecrates Am from 
Athens. Zenocr. chap. 3. 

No the. Word by whom firſt uſed, Plat. 
c 7 

Anytus accuſeth Socrates. Socr. chap. 10. 

__ the Painter, relieved by Arce/ilaus. An- 
ce/. chap. 3. 

1 a Book of Hegefias againſt Life. 
Hegeſ. chap. 1. 

Archelaus, King of Mactdonia. Sacr. chap. 15. 

Areopagus, when inſtituted, and when re- 
formed: Sal. chap. 5. 

Arete, Daughter to n educated in  Phi- 
big Arift. chap. 8 
Arginuſe, 2 oe fight there, ger. chap. 9. 
Arymngftus, Son of are Pyth. 21. 
Arion. Per. c 

Ariftophanes his Clouds ated. Sar. chap. 10. 
- Ariftotle drowned not himſelf. Ariſt. chap. 11. 
Arithmetiek, Pyth, dectr. p. 2. Set. 1. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Xen. chap. 2. 

e Miſtraſs to Pericles. Saen. chap. 3. 
— Predictions of Thales. Tl. jy 8. 


Abe . Thal. tha. 8. Dea. Pyth. Part 3. $2, 
Au of ＋ * Per. chap. 2. 
Athens luſtrated. Sol. chap. 3. 
Atlantick 3233. Cal. chap. 8. 13. 
Plat. chap. 2 
Attalus, La, | 
5 4 Cyroes. Sal. chop 7. 


3 
Cledle, a Comedy of Cratinus. Cleeb. chap. 1. 


Callifthenes.put to Death by Alexander. Arift. cap. 5. 
Saen a0 Emdally toons — cap. 3. 


„„ Philoſophers, 


+ one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. chap. 9. 
. Chorſmeſs Thracian, reduc'd by the Athenians. 
ol. c 
a how a Talent * Spenfrppus. Speuſ. 
5 = 
Chiriſupbus 1 . chap. 4. 0 
Chreeayide, Who? Scl. chap. 4. 
. Cirrha reduc'd by the Aladin by @ Stratagem. 
ol. cha 
Cleaner, Governor of Byzantium. Aen. chap. 4. 
Claabir and Bind Sol. chap. 11. 
| Cleobulinas Clerb. thap. 1.1 , 
Cleambrotus wills — upon ung of Plato's 
Fbada Plat. chap. 15. 
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Commentaries upon Ari/totle. Ar. c I 

Connus, a Lutaniſt. = 2 chap. 3. * 
Cexintb, the wiſe Men meet there. Sol. chap. 8. 

Crete, Sol. chap. 1. Pythag. chap. 6. famous for 
Religious Myſteries. Thal. chap. 3. 

Critias, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. chap. . 

Crito his Diſcourſe with Socrates. Socr. chap. 11. 

Critolaus ſent on E to Rome. Carn. chap. 3. 


Craeſus diverted Ow his Expedition, &c. * 
chap. 1. Pitt. c 


Cræſus his Diſcourſe with Solon. Sol. chap. 1 


Crefus taken Priſoner by Cyrus, and ſet at lider- 

ty. * 8 11. 5 
reſus, how he his Army over Hahs. 

Thal. 2255 10, Fr , ? 

Crotonians, - inſlituted Games in Emulation of 
thoſe at Olympia. Pyth. chap. 18. 

Cube duplicated. Plat. chap. 7- 

Cylonian Impiety. Sol. chap. 3 

Cyneſarges, whence ſo —. Antiſtb. chap. 2. 
Onaſura, the leſſer Bear. Thal. chap. 3. by whom 
found out. Tal. chap. 8. $3. 2. 

Cypſalus, Son. of Leriander, Periand. cha. 6, at 
what time he reign'd. Per. chap. 1 


Cyrus his firſt Aſcent into Nie, "confounded with 
the ſecond. Aen. chap. 2. 


D. 
Dzmon of Socrates. Sacr. chap. 2. 6. 8. 
Damaſias, two of that Name, Archons, con- 
ſounded one with the other. T hal. chap. 2. 
- Decree of the Athenians concerning Zeno. Zen. 


| 6. 
Wn a oh — there. Xen. chap. 1. 


Delphi, the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. ch. 8. 
Delium, a Fight there. Sor. chap. 7. 
Dialectic invented, Zens Eleat. chap. 2 
Diogenes the Babylmian, ſent on Embaſſy to 
Rome. Diog. 
Dionyfius, King of Sicily, entertains Xenophon. 
2 9. entertains ns Eehine. Aſch. chap. 1. 
tonyſtus, the Carthaginian. Euclid. chap. 2. 
 Dionyfius the Elder, entertains Plato. Plat. ch. . 
"RI theY ounger, entertains Plato. = .ch.g. 
i entertains Ariſtigpus, Ariſtip. c 
—— the Stoick - yg Enkaty to 2 


i Frida to Plato. Plat. chap. 9 
Diotyma, a learned Woman. Socr. has. 
* of Plato, collected by Arif Plat. 
S 
ivination, Pyth. deft. 2. p. 3. Set. 3. chap. 4 
P. 2. Sed. 1. cap. 15. 
Divine Providence, the Expreſſion by whom firſt 
uſed. Plat. chap. 7. 
Dogmatiſe, bo; and, whether Plato doth dog- 
matiſe. Plat. chap. 15 
Dorick Dialect, wy uſed by the Pythogoreans. 
Pyth. chap. 22. Eclipſe, 


- 


e 


. 


— 
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E. | | 

Eclipſe, by whom firſt foretold. Thal. chap. 8. 
Seat. 3 

Ecli pſe parted the Armies of Medes and Lydians. 
T hal. hp. 8. Sed. 3 

Elatus, when 28 Chil. chap. 1. 
 Ephori, when firſt choſen. Chil. chap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plate. _ 1. 15. 

Epimenides his long Sleep. Epim. 
Euthydemus, when 2 Chil. chap. 1. 


Exoterick Doctrine of the Peripateticks, Ariſt. 
chap. 6. 
F. | 
Feaſt, made by Periander for the Wiſe Men. 


* Map, by whom firſt ſet out. Anaxi- 
mand. chap. 


Comes, by whom firſt introduced into Greece. 


Thal. chap. 7 
r woes Al Pyth. doct. p. 2. Sect. 3 
Geometrical Proportions. T hal. # 7. Set. 1, 2. 
Gnomonick, by whom invented. Anax. chap. I, 
GOD, from whom the -Grecians firſt received 
the Names of God. Thal. chap. 6. Sea. 2. 
Golden Verſes, by whom made. chap. 22. 
Gorgias,- a Sophiſt. Socr. chap. 10. 
Grecian Army brought off by Xenophon. Xen. ch. 3. 
n Ken. chap. 6. 


Hectemori. Sol. chap 
Hegeſi/tratus, Son of Pi atus. Pit. : I, 
Heraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. chap 


Hermes Triſmegiſtus, the Books aſcribed yt him 
ſuppoſititious. Plat. chap. +. 

Hermias King of Atarna. N 

Hermodomas, ſirnamed het th. chap. 2. 

2 others conſpire againſt Alexander. 


Al Wike of Arie, 4 
Du. 4 i riſtetle. Ari 13. 
es a Sophiſt. — c 10 * 


Homacociam of Pythagoras, Akin from his private 
School. Pyth. ch. 1 2 


Horoſcopes, of what Uſe firſt. Auax. chap. 1. 


I. 


eremy the Prophet not contemporary with Pla- 
to. Ka chap. 1. a 


Fews, 5 converſed with them. Pyth. 


+ Fo 
mmortalie of the Sou whom firſt held. 
T hal. chap. 6 ; Fe 4. * 


C. 


r by whom Phere. + 
Immarnlcy of the Bol of whom Flaw kar 

it. Plat. chap. 3. 

Indifference. Theed. chap. 2. 

Induction, Socr. ch. 4. how uſed by Secrates. ibid. 

InduQtion, its kind ; how uſed by Plate. Plat. 15, 

Tonian Common-Council Hall, Thales adviſed to 
be built in Tea, Thales. chap. 10. 


L. 
Labynitus King of Babylom. Thal. chap. 8. Sect. ;. 
Laqdæan Gardens. = wh ; 
Lais. Arift. chap. 3. 
Laws of Solon. Sol. c 
Laws of Drace. Sal. 
Lack ey * he 
ws given lat. 10. I4: 
Library of 40 bal. Ariſt. 2 16. a 
Lyceum, School of the Feripateticks. Arift, ch. 6, 


M. 
Magna Grade. Pyrb. . 10. 
Manes, Servant to Diogenes. Di 5 
Mantinta, a Battle there. to, do | 
Marius entertains Theodoris. A chap. a. 
Marks affixed to Plato's Writings. Plat. chap. 15. 
Mathematick. Pyth. doct. p. 2. chap. 2. 
Medicine. Pyth. dect. p. 3. Set. 4. 
n Sal. chap. 3 
arenſe; Conteſt with the Athenians, concern- 
ing 2 Cal. ch. 2. 
Megarenſes recover Salamis, Sal. chap. 2 2. take 
Nyſea. Ibid. chap. 3 
Megarenſes prohibited by Decree to come within 
the Athenian Juriſdiction. Euclid. chap. 1. 
Melitus accuſeth Socrates. Socr. "0p 
Mentor. Carn. chap. 4. | 
Middle-Academy, Aregſ. chap. 2. upon what Oc- 
caſion Lacydes betook himſelf to it. Lac. 
Mill-Song. Pitt. chap. 1. 
Milo. Pyth. chap. 23. 
Mind, Anaxargerus ſo termed. Anas. chap. 1. 
Mntſarchus, Son of Pythagoras. Pyth. 21. 
Moral Philoſophy, by whom invented; Archelaus. 
Moſes afforded Light to Plato. Plat. thap. 4. 
Munychia, the Haven of Athens. 1 
Muſes. Pyth. u 13. | | 
Muſick. Pyth. dot. p. 2. __ tract 


N. 
Neleus, long before Thal. The. chop. 1 
New-Academy. Carn. chap 


Nichomachus,' Son 745 13. 
— #yrdab ny 2 ann * 


O. 
Oath aken bythe Scan: of Aiken, Sul, cop. 7 
Oblong-Number, what, Plat. cb. 27. 
Ohmpia, Mother to Alexander. 4b. 375 


Olympiad inftituted by Ipbitus, long before Chor 
bus, who is commonly conceived the firſt Victor. 
T hal. ch. 2. 
Olympick Sect deſign'd by Alexinus. Alex. 
Oracle miſtaken by Diogenes. Diog. ch. 1. 
Oracle. Pyth. ch. 2. 


P. 

Palamedes, a Tragedy of 38 Cocr. ch. · 14. 

Panionium, one common Temple belonging to 
12 Joman Cities. Bias, ch. 1. — 

Peloponneſian War. Soc. ch. 7. 

Periander, at what time he began to reign. 
Per. ch. 2. | 

Pericles. Anaxag. ch. 5. 

Peripateticks, whence ſo called. Arif. ch. 6. 

Phalaris killd. Pytb. ch. 17. 

Pherecydes, at what time he died. Pyth. ch. 2. 

Philip receives Xenocrates Ambaſſador from Athens. 
Xenecr. ch. 3. Sends for Ariftetle. Arift. ch. 5. 

Philiflus. Plat. ch. 9. * * 

Philocyprus, — Cyprus. Sol. ch. 8. 

Philoſophers baniſh'd Athens. .ch. 2. 
Philoſophy, why ſo called. Pyth. ch. 8. 
Phryne, an Athenian Cortezan. Tenacr. ch. 2. 
Phryno, lain by Pittacus. Pit. ch. 1. 

Phthiriaſfis. Pherec. | 

Pififtratus gains the Tyranny of Athens. Sol. ch. 
10, 12. | 

Pifithanates, Death's Orator, Hegefias : Why fo 
called. H. ch. 1. | 

Pittaceian Sentence. Pit. ch. 1. 
Pittaceian Field. Pit. ch. 1. 
Plato ſought not at Delium. Plat. ch. 2. 
Plato not by Ariffetle. ft. ch. 3. 
The Word [Poem] by whom firſt Plat. 1.7. 
Pompey viſits Pofidonius. Pofed. 


Predictions of Anaximander. Anax. ch. 1. 
Predictiona of Chilon. Chil. ch. 1. 

Priens d. Bias, ch. 1. A 

lat. ch. 7. 

Thal. ch. 6. 1. 
Pradicus the Sophiſt. Socr. ch. 3. 
Protagoras a Sophiſt. Socr. ch. 10. 
Proverb, Samian Comet. Pyth. ch. 2. 


* Proverb, Theſe are under the Government of Ni- 


no. Pyth. ch. 18. 


Proxenus accompanies Cyrus in his Expedition. 


Xen. ch. 2. 
Prarenus educated Ariftotle. Arift. ch. 2. ; 
Eſamminitus, the ſame with Amſl æus and Semni- 
Ferteus. P yh. chap. 5. 
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Ptolomy, Son of Lagur, entertains Theedarus 
Ark. The chop. 1. 2 
Ptolomy's Queſtion to Euclid. Eucl. chap. 3. 
Pyramid's height, how taken by Thales. That, 
chap. 7. § 2. | 
7 wn his Time. Pyth. chap. 10. 
ythagoras the Wreſtler. Pyth. chap. 2. bis, ch, 


6. ch. 22. 


Frytbagoras efteem'd a God. Pyth. do. p. f. ch. f. 


Pythagoreans Exoretick. Pyth. dect. p. 1. ch. 2, 
3» 4» 5 6, 7. 

Pythagoreans Eſotericx. Pyth. def. p. 1. ch. 8, 
9, 10, 11. 

Fythagoreans and Pythagorifts, how diſtinguiſh'd. 
Pyth. ch. 16. 

Pythais, Wife of Ariſtotle. Ariſt. ch. 13. 

Pythais, Daughter of Ariſtotle. Arift. ch. 13. 


R. 


Reſurrection of the Body. Thal. ch. 6. § 4. 
Retiarii, Roman Gladiators. Pitt. ch. 1. 


S. 


Saitick Province in Egypt. Plat. ch. 3. 

8 reduc'd by the Athenians by a Stratagem. 
" 1. 

Saulius, or Cadovides, Brother to Anacharfs 
King of Scythia. Anachar. ch. 1. 

Scylla, the Sea-Onion, a Book concerning it, 
written by Pythagoras the Phyſician. Pyth. ch. 22. 

Scilluns, a Town beſtow'd on Xenophon by the 
Lacedemonians. Ten. ch. 6. 
Sentences of the wiſe Men, ſet up at Delphi. 


Chil. ch. 2. 
Seuthes, png of Thrace, entertains the Grecian 
Army to fight for him. Xen. ch. 4. 


Si _ what. Sal. — . 4 
Skin of Epimenides, a Proverb, Epim. 
Socratick way of Diſcourſe, abrogated by whom. 


Arcef. ch. 2. 


Soleis in Cilicia built. Sol. cb. 11, 

Sali in Cilicia. Chryſ. ch. 1. 

Sali in Cyprus built. Sol. ch. 8. 

Solceciſm, whence ſo termed. Sal. ch. 11. 

Sophecles's Judgment of Polemo, Pol. 

Stagira re-edify'd by Alexander. Arift, ch. 8. 

Superficies, the Word by whom firſt uſed. Plat. 

ch. 7. . 
Superſtition, ariſing from Ignorance of phyſical 

Cauſes, confuted. Anaxag. ch. 4. | 

Style of Plato. Plat. ch. 15. 

Stoe, Tleexian, the School of the Stoicks. Ten. 


ts 6 fam the Sun at gen. Anax. ch. 3. 
Sun's Diameter. J. ch. 8. 2. 
barites and Crotonians fight. Pyth. ch. 17. 
TT King of Cilia. Thal. ch. 8. F 3. 
Ten. ch. 4. . 
T ar- 


5 C 


y 
Tarquinius Priſcus, miſtaken by Pliny for T arqui- 
nius Superbus, Pyth. ch. 10. 
Telauges, Pyth. ch. 21. 
Tellus. Sol. ch. 11. 
Temple of Diana at Scilluns, in Imitation of that 
at Epheſus. Xen. ch. 6. | 
ales, the elder, confounded with the younger. 
Thal. ch. 2. 


Thales, Contemporary with the later Prophets. 
T hal. ch. 2. 1 8500 


Thargelion the ſixth, a Day fortunate to the A- 
thentans. Sac. ch. 1. 
T heano, many of that Name. Pyth. ch. 21. 
T heon Smyrnaus. Plat. ch. 7. 
1 accuſeth the ſix Commanders. Soc. 
ch. g. 
T heramenes put to Death. Soc. ch. g. 
1 when he firſt preſented Tragedies. Sol. 
ch. 10. 
Thetis. Sol. ch. 3. 
Thirty Tyrants. Soc. ch. 9. 
T hraſibulus's Advice to Periander. Per. ch. 2. 


Toxaris, a Scythian. Ancchar. ch. 1 X 


Tropicks imply alſo Equinoxes. Tal. ch. 8, Cr: 
Ti Sol, ch. 3. 


W. 
Water, the Principle of all things, held by the 


Phaomcians and Indians. Thal. ch. 6. 0 1. 
Wiſe Men, when firſt ſo called. ch. 5. 


X. 
Tantippe, Wife of Socrates. Soc. ch. 16. 
Aeniades buys Diogenes. Dig. ch. 2. 
Aenopbon's our. Ten. ch. 3. 


 Nerxes's Expedition into Greece, Anaxap. ch. 1. 


Z. 
Zamolxis. Pyth. ch. 21. 
Zens conſults the Oracle. Zen. ch. 1. 
Zodiack's Obliquity, when found out. Anaxi- 
mand, cb. 1. | 
Zoroaftres. Pyth. ch. 5. 


—_ 
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Authors that have written the Lives and Doctrine of Philoſophers, 


Diets (of Sigeum, a Promontory of Treas) Son 
of Dioxippus, Diſciple of Hellanicus, wrote 
Of Sephifts, (Suid.) He lived before the Peloponne- 
fian War, (Diamſ. Halicar. de Thucyd. Charact᷑.) 
Xenephin, the Philoſopher, wrote firſt, Of the 
Lives of Philoſophers; (Suid.) perhaps meaning his 
Socratical Apologies and Commentaries. 
Anaximander the younger, of Miletus, Contem- 
porary with Xenephon, for he lived in the time of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, wrote An Explication of the Py- 
thagerick Symbols. ; 
T heop»mpus, of Chios, the moſt eminent of all 7/- 
crates's Diſciples, (Dionyſ. Halic. Epiſt. ad Pomp.) 
in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, King of Perſia, 
and of Philip King of Macedon, wrote, Concerning 
the E xercitations of Plato. Athen, Deip. 11. 
Timæus the Lacrian, a Pythagorean Philoſopher, 
wrote the Life of Pythagoras, (Suid.) 
Speuſeppus wrote, Of + Philoſophers, 1 Book. 
Laert. ) | 
Kenecrates, the Philoſopher, wrote Books, Of 
Lives. (Laert.) + | 
T hesphraſt:s wrote of the Viſe Men. (Laert.) 
Ariſtoxenus of Tarentum , Diſciple of Ari/totle, 
wrote, Of the Lives of Eminent Perſons; amongſt 
whom were Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, Plato. 


Heraclides, of Pontus, heard Speuſippus and Ari. 


flatle; wrote, Of the Pythagoreans, and, Of Lives : 


Which laſt tho' reckoned by Laertius amongſt phy- 
ſical Writings, yet, as Vaſſius (de Hiftor. Grec. 1. 9.) 
conceives, they ſeem to have been rather hiſtorical, 
becauſe Eutocius cites his Life of Archimedes, (in Ar- 
chim.) IHE | 

Dicearchus of Meſſene, Diſciple alſo to Ariflotle, 
(Athen. Deip. 11.) wrote Of Lives, (Laert. in Plat.) 

Clearchus of Soli, Diſciple alſo to Arifotle, wrote, 
Of Liver, (dihen. Drip. 6.) Of this Work Hth- 
neu; Cites the Firſt, Fourth, and Fiſth Book; and 
out of it, Agellius takes what he writes of Pythage- 
ras; nn. © | ad | 

Phanias of Eneſſus, Diſciple alſo to Ariftotle, 
wrote, Of the Socraticks. (Laert. in Antifth.) 

Epicurus wrote, Of Lives, Four Books: (Laert.) 
But Gaſſendus conceives, they contained: not the 
Stories of any eminent Perſons, but moral Ruks, 
whereby to lead a quiet Life. (Laert.) 

Apollodorus, ſirnamed Cepotyrannus , Diſciple of 
Epicurus, wrote, His Life. (Laert.) 

Bardeſanes, a Babylonian, living in the Time of 
Alexander Severus, wrote, Of the Brachmanes and 


Samanæant, Indian Philoſophers, whom the Greci- 


ans term G ts. 
See 3 


% 


Idamenæus of Lampſacum, Diſciple to Epicurus, 
wrote Books, > fe Socratichs. (Laert. in Socrat.) 
Antigonus of . lived in the time of Ptole- 
mæus Lagi, and Ptolemeus Philadelphus; wrote, 
Of Lives, (Laert.) of which were particularly men- 
tioned thoſe of Polemo, Menedemns, Diomfſius, Me- 
tathemenus, Lyco, Zeno, Pyrrho, Timan, by Athe- 
nus and C 
Callrmachus of Cyrene, a Poet; lived in the time 
of Ptolemæus Philadelphus ; wrote a Table or Deferip- 
tion of thoſe who were eminent in any kmd of Learning, 
and of their Writings. (Athen. Dein. 6. & 14. 
eanthes, of Cyxicus, the Orator, { Dice of 
Philiſcus the Milan, an Orator) who learnt of 


„Clemem Alexandrmns, Lacrriut, Porphyrius, 
and Heſychius Milefius. | 
pus of Smyrna, about the time of Ptoleme- 
us Euergetes, wrote Books, Of Lives, of which are 
particularly cited the Lives of Plato, Arcefilaus, A- 
ri/ſtothe, aur, Lyco, and others; by La- 
ertius. 
Spherus, in the time of Ptalemæus Euergetes, Diſ- 
7 = 2 the 33 and to Cleantbes, wrote, 
t retriack Phils s, and of Lycurgus and 
- £4 Three Books. ase rs 
Chryſippus , the Philoſopher, wrote, Of Lives; 
to which, perhaps, appertained that which he wrote, 
Of antient Phyſiologi/ts. 
Sotion wrote a Succeſſion of Philoſophers, wherein, 
as Eunapius declares, he gave an Account of the 
Lives of the Philoſophers, as they ſucceeded one ano- 
ther. Laertius cites the third Book. | 
Heraclides, Son of Serapton, lived under Ptolomy 
Philometor, wrote a Sutceſſion in fix Books, doubtleſs 
of Philsſaphers ; perbaps the fame with his Epitome 
of Sotion : Laertius cites both Titles. 
Apolledorus, an Athenian, Son of Aſclepiades ; he 
was a Grammarian, flouriſhed under Ptolemeus Eu- 
ergetes, heard Ariſtarchus the Grammarian, and Pa- 
netius the Stoick, (Suid.) He wrote, Of the Sets 
of Philoſophers; and (if it were not the ſame Work) 
a Collection of Doctrines, both cited by Laertius in 
Solone, & in Chryſippo. 
Clitomachus, Diſciple to Carmeades, flouriſhed a- 
bout the 162d Olympiad ; wrote, Of Seas. (La- 
ertius in his Life.) 
Alexander Cornelius, Sirnamed Polyhiftor, flou- 
12 in the 173d Olympiad ; wrote, Succeſſions. 
ert. | 
Dans, the M Hrian, wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyaneus. (Hierocles, cited by Euſeb.) 
Maximus, the Ægiean, Contemporary with Da- 
2 wrote the Life of the ſame Apollonius. (Hieroc. 
bidem. 
3 wrote Four Books of the Liſe of the 
ſame Apollonius ; diſcredited by Philaſtratus, lib. 1. 
cap. 4. | 


Ifocrates, wrote, Of eminent Perſms, cited by Ste- 
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Plutarch (who flouriſhed under Trajan and Hadsi- 
an,) wrote of the Opinions of Philoſephers. Five 


Books extant, 


Dizgenes Laertins, or, as Tzetzes terms him, Di- 


egeniauus, whole ten Books, Of the lives of Phileſo- 


phers, are extant; out of which Photizs . affirms, 
that Spater borrow'd much, (Timem. 161.) Digeencs 
therefore lived beſore Con/tantine the Great, who 
put Spater to Death, (Suid. in 'AniZarSocs) but la- 
ter than Trajan; for he mentions Plutarch, and 
Sextus Emprricus, and Saturninus Diſciple of Sextus, 
W hence V offius collects, he lived under Amtorinus 


Pins, or ſomewhat later, De Natura © conſtit. 


Rhetor. cap. 9. 

 £Eucranof Samoſata, under Aurelius and Commodyus, 
wrote the Life of Demonax, a Philoſopher of that 
time. | | - 
Philsftratus, flouriſhing from Scverus to Philippus, 
( Suid.) wrote the Life of Apollonins Hanæus, 
comprifing all that Maximus and Dam:s had written 
before; it conſiſts of eight Books extant. 

Phileſtratus, Uncle and Father-in-Law to the 
other, living under Afacrinus and Heltogabatens ; 
wrote the Lives of the Sophi/ts. 

Porphyrius, living from Galienus to Probus, wrote 
$1Xco4es i,,m., Hiſtoriam Philoſaphicam, concluding 
about the time of Plato, (Eunap. Preem.) It is 
mentioned by Theadoret and T zetzes under the Title 
of, The Lives of Philoſophers.” The third Book of it 
is cited by Suidas; part of the Life of Pythagoras 
belonging to it is extant, firſt ſet forth by Kztterhuji- 
us, afterwards by Lucas Holſtenius. 

Soterichus lived under Diacletian, wrote the Life 
of Apollonius Tyaneus. (Suid.) 

amblichus, Maſter to Julian the Emperor, wrote 
the Life of Pythagoras, put forth by Foannes Arcerius. 

Eunapius, living under Valentinian, Valens, and 
Gratian, an eminent Sophiſt, Phy ſician, and Hiſto- 
rian, wrote, at the Requeſt of Chry/antius, The 
Lives of the Philsſephers and Sophiſts, extant. 

Marinus, a Neapolitan, a Philoſopher and Ora- 
tor, Diſciple to Proclus, lived about the Times of Ze- 
no and Anaſtaſius; wrote, the Life of Praclus, his 
Maſter and Predeceſſor in the School, in Proſe and 
Verſe. That in Proſe only is extant. 

Heſychius illuſtris, a Milefian, wrote a Nemencla- 
tor, or Index of ſuch as were eminent for Learning, 
extant, 

Damaſcius, of Damaſcus in Syria, lived under Fu- 

flinian, was a Stoick, Diſciple of Simplicius and E- 
lamita Phrygians ; wrote a Philoſophical Hiſtory. 
(Suid, in Awvupss.) 


Of more uncertain T ime are theſe following. 


Amphicrates, who writ a Book of eminent Per- 

ſons, cited by Laertius and Atheneus. 
Andron of Epheſus, who wrote a T reatiſe 775 the 
Seven wiſe Men; perhaps the ſame with his Triped, 
5 C3 "no 
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the Subject 
Tripod. Laert, in the Life of Tha 
Antiſthenes, a Peripatetical Philoſopher, writ the 


of which was the Story of the Golden 


Suce of Philoſophers. (Laert.) 
„ -\ wa who wrote a Callection of Doctrines. 
ert.) 
Ariſtacles of M:ſſena, a Peripatetical Philoſopher, 
wrote ten Books, Of Philoſephy, in which he gave 
- + +7 he all the Philoſophers and their Opinions. 
(Caid.) 
Damas wrote, The Life of Eudemus ; Eudemus 
was a Rhedian, Diſciple to Ari/totle. 


Damon, a Cyrenean, wrote a Book of Philo- 


phers. (Laert.) 

Didymus lived in the time of Julius the Dictator; 
wrote, Of the Pythagorick NT” * (Swad.) 

Diacles wrote the Lives of Philoſophers. (Laert.) 

Eubulides wrote a Book of Diogenes ; and perhaps 
of Socrates. (See Laert. Socr.) 

Herodotus wrote, Of the Youth of Epicurus. (La- 
ert. Dionyſ. Halic.) 

Heron, Son of Catys, an Athenian Orator, wrote 
an Epitome of the Hiſtories of Heraclides. (Suid.) 


Hi wrote, Of Sets, (Laert. ON 
the Doctrines but ge Plants, for Ard 


ited alſo his (8) | 
3 * Pbilgepbers, perhaps the 


a wrote, Suc Phi : 
2 3 5 Fafia _ Life of "Moan 
Meleager wrote Of Opinions. (Laert. in Ariftis.) 
Nicander of Alexandria wrote, ; 
W * in Avr.) . 
Philyopbers. (lun ing, 


Panetius wrote, Of Sefts. (Laert. i 
Satyrus, a Perigatetick, 


eodorus wrote, Seas. (Laert. in Ariſip. 
Timotheus, an Ae — Of 1 22 


Conjectures upon ſome Paſſages of the ſaid AuTnonrs. 


Ariſtotle. 

E anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. del por 38 zu. 
M r x, amour ( Pacius, cum enim in- 
finitæ ſint figure & atomi;) perhaps, a2 m 

e. ( Democr. chap. 9. fell. 8.) 
De generatione animalium, lib. 4. cap. 9. 
v A ware} (perhaps wires) eg ono That Ha- 
oo n= (Democr. chap. 9. 

7 


Homil. 24. de legend. Ib. Gentil, tne tow & 


Tay oe ne ona Td xgmaoxevater T7 Nh 


meu; perhaps, tro, den, & Tau N 


— 4 = ( Pythag. der. part 3. ſet. 1. 
Lf; n l 8 Ae 


PrdClu axed) dvor, perhaps exyid aver. 
(Plat. chap. 5.) 
| Clemens Alexandrinus. 


Stromat. lib. 1. J 8, 7e, 5s deg zd - 
Avuadi riov Te 5 didoxer e Helene (ren- 
der'd, ſciebat enim, ut exiſtimo, eum multarum 


2 ſcientem jam babere mentem, quod docet, 
ut eft, Heracliti ſententia) preps din 
vber d . (Heracl. c 


13 tag nodes * read 
2 ( Pyth. chap. 24 
Lib. 6. 2 28 eq Sipus, © mils He In deu, 


the Senſe ſeems to require din d. (Democr, 


chap. 4.) 
. — Siculus. 


Hiſt. lib. 6. in' aper7@ A Aftunn * gay, 
ſupply Are 7 chap. 1.) 

Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245. ſupply the Text 
(out of Fambl. de vit. Pyth. c. 29.) thus, d 
28 waiter ace empulun 25 bei mr, tn 3 N airy 
ela, m Puna mine prawreer, (Pyth. 
doctr. part 1. chap. 10.) 


Diogenes Laertius. 


Etymologicum Magnum. 
Sono? of Ge ami Nn wanG, 
perhaps am? aur rio. (Solon. cap. 11.) 


Gregory Nazianzen. 

Adverſ. Julian. Orat. 3. "Ewe: g tru wit 
& Nera N 47 erer me Arx n- 
xv e Tims & . A u 
Juuaaduns diu 7% nuTips ovge 7 Wausnos ; per- 
haps tranſpoſe, A, A N rgroTiyros 
ends or Tims x αE,σq . ( Pyib. chap. 229 


Herodotus. 


Lib. 4. % n A⁰ẽι Smear. (Valla 
& Stephan. a patruele) perhaps aNages. (Ana- 
charſ. cbap. 1.) 


Jamblichus bis Life of Pythagoras, 


Set forth corruptly by Arcerius ; and cor- 


rupted yet more by his Tranſlation-and Caſti- 
gations, reſtored a little by the Anonymous 
Writer at the End of his Edition, and by De- 
fiderius Heraldus at the End of his Animadver- 
ſions, and by Ritterbuſius upon Porphyrins : 
But ly requires much more; as, 

Cap. 2. for mw Eduw F & 75 Kepaaluig, read 
Edulw; and afterwards, p. 27. n mis Zapins 
read d uss: for ſo the Oracle immediately 
following, 


Ayza7", (not AY A' view 24 n 
Tadunc ai 


O ,,e xixouar e (Heſych. punts) A 

| zee abe. (Pyth. 6. 1. 

Fag. 29. Y iow au mr, & aun d i xte ng 
mucho au, read x wick» e ix (for ſo the MS.) 
u d, xing. (Pyib. c. 2.) 

Pag. 32. * i 8 Zanlvar 2 daun zeuge 
rañ d wo WF Tis mens „dera, read 

mes 35 Cee Y an te rast, of à 
(for the MS. had Je) ede, Sc. and imme- 
diately, for % + IluSazscar ue, read four 
and u,. ( Pyth. ibid.) 


Chap. 3. xd Tenv aryearlas, read ag. 16+ 
. (Pyth. c. 3.) 
Pag, 
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Pag. 32. » Tg amor, Y being Ie7pay mls, 
x eus Ni MNG & 74 BCA & Tote, 5 
xT' m0. Tas Sveldg {epi %Y2 agi Isen euila, 
read and cliſtinguiſh, % Tus des Tis Qoivinns 
(er gatrizunolis) lege ms, x4 n TEASINIS NE 
ras ewe BuYChyn x Tuge, Y aonmd Ths Sve ay - 
pn, Jeans mos irgegy una. (P. ibid.) 

Pag. 3. Miror 78 6pdry Edad ©, tis A] 
3 ens, perhaps empprytauWw@ mt, WH. vis 
Ahne 6 N. (Pyth. c. 4.) 

Cap. 5. for xg7' ivadd'2n, read ws. ( Pytb. 
"I 4 

Pag. 38. dia Ng auny, read ir gu 
m an (Pyth. ibid.) | 

Brig 39. Id v je, read rus. (Pyth. 
ibid.) 

Cap. 8. p. 30. @ eg (read Ster) d ανο fra 
mar, &c. (Pyth. c. 12.) 

Pag. 3 1. for evdvyula; read &:wpia;, (Pyib. 
ibid.) | 

Cap. 9. 5 N e # ele cuuec dne idpu- 
ongm pony, (real aννννẽ“) ive Tram Thu a- 
x (read ndpyyony) pur oray. (Pytb. c. 13.) 

Cap. 10. n dpyrry nobel ar, read Aoiddeings 
and afterwards, de, ονν νννν eſrdenr u- 
oa, XC. (id.) | 

Pag. 60. for ianavdtvay, read arytanvudroy. 
( Did.) 

Cap. 11. eg ante Neu Toro d- 
cite ar, perhaps muas. (Pyth. c. 14.) 

p. 15. for deff, read as igopan. 
(Pyth. deftr. part 1. Jet. 2. c. 7.) 

Cap. 18. p. 89. inwouifur dyu@r 'Ands, 
perhaps Aye tg. (Pyth. doct. part 1. c. 8.) 

Cap. 19. dzgydozT?. ces vl dxeꝭ a, per- 
haps a meαν . (P) Ib. c. 23.) 

Pag. 93. for x7! dn Jaca, read xj; 
and afterwards, for d mavm Mn, per- 
haps ix». (id.) 

Cap. 21. p. 99. m nom 5 wie (way S- 
7% D ieter, expunge legte, which ſeems a 
a Glos. (Pyth. doct. part 1. c. 9.) 

Cap. 25. 4 &m (read am) N I (Py- 
thag. doctr. part 1. ſect. 2. c. 8.) 

Cap. 25. n Z mi laws dev (perhaps Gcire) 
EAT 244 mT” 67H un ig d d. (Pyib. 
doctr. part 4. c. 4. ſvmb. 4.) | 

Pag. 135. Sir, * of 73 wire, read have, 
(Pub. . 21.) 

Ibid. 3pxHits & Aralesrs, read sgν,u f. 
(P).b. dur. part 2. ſect. 1. c. 15.) 


rt. 


Marmora Arundeliana. 

Pag. 10. line 38. dywv1& A m3 2. 
(Mr. Selden, archonte Athenis populo) read ho 
Iv} pus, (Chilon. c. 1.) 


Nicomachus his Introduction to Aritbmetict. 
(So ſupply the Title, delwnxi; ec g 
ice p. 30, 35, 44, 62, 76.) 8888 
Pag. 7. am In gvon e, wedge 
de Cwayage it dau, Th m, ICcad cee 
aA Nνẽ/ ˖j¶ gun , &c. (Pythag. ao, 
Fart 2. ſets. 1.) | 


His Enchiridion of Muſick, fet forth by 
Meibomius. 


Pag. 10. continue the 57% Section, and 
diſtinguiſh thus, 5 42 Nν , imſh&* # 4 wr 
d 031 mormmre mv Nu, iis dis mrs, Ni u d- 
porrgwy Twodor, Na many Arun, x; aegne wu C- 
wiraty TH Iv3 THlexzaetor TO, Gap m1 TUETW 
Va? 74 TvSayes AM ανο Tye C-. 
(Set. 6.) EY ern, N & Neanoumus, &c. 
(Pyth. part 2. ſet. 2. c. 3.) 

Pag. 11. jov5e7ges, not Jovjpenes, as Meibo- 
mius. (Pyth. part 2. ſect. 2. c. 4.) 


Porphyrius his Life of Pythagoras, 
Set forth by Lucas Holſtenius, p. 2, and 
10. Fgwodtwnyn Td Keen, perhaps nl Kpt0= 
pvag, OT 2: Rytoguas, (Pyth. c. 2.) 
Pag. 11. e »yav486p reimd, perhaps - 
(Pyth. c. 7.) 
Pag. 27. . N A ne 31) (read Ke 
vs) Jizpvoy. (Pyth. doct. part 4. c. 1.) 
Ibid. gavrlu I mis N ve Sareανus lu 
Ty Ng, perhaps NEH. (Pyth. doftr. 
3. Ject. 3. c. 4.) 


Proclus «upon Euclid. 

Lib. 1. chap. 12. . 33 Sent (read dge- 
xious) M ameigay mis disif⁰,j,⅜uu ure, os 5 xavev 
* ra) ingmigyr dee Ye NN, tranſpoſe 
a © F A nee eaTHeiar yum Acker e. 
(Pyib. doctr. part 2. c. 2.) 
Ibid. & & dein x7! A irvny m hes, 

9 Þ e iu xomaviey, Y F reien darm ir Y 
A Touy 766 N deine megCdane, I I Trmr ν- 
ay, 9 vv 90, * F pay, tranſpoſe the Lanes, 
x) rohonon dam iy g me four, Tis 74 debt 
esc dM, x # Timmy, vc Leila N 3? 
Eromy Ty hee, 9 P s ia xoiariaey & our N- 
he, F Au,, (Pyibag. ibid.) Ibid. 


* 


Tbid. for way-3 read x7! jiw. Pyth. ibid. 
Lib. 3. c. 4. an? dee 5s 6s Aogurpeey, N 
zm 4 * 5 urraCams 5 ay A ,, ſupply Y am 
w AoNous vis + i HN ne, &c. and preſent- 
. „for & iga4i,d&yv@, read os ipa4.dalv ©. 
c. 7. 
Ibid. x wir n x} paciy n Hag igen 
1 aun d ns i oft pouwneiar, ren A doe, 
&c. ſupply, & ns d oti ,in + mruxeuuoas 


ywureres Bamuri dds ren, &c. 
Pag. 31. Tytis yegupes 33 wirm mnuals wor 
ms * arctengs, read ms arvrentds ig. Thal. c. 7. 
g. 1. 
- Lib. 4. p. 109. F ay 38 Sobel Uncmirns wo 
J Ele micy 73 dh, oumerardy djs m8 
Weiler gar, 3) ar ede Si mums, &c. ſupply, 
Me Th vveig oumegnivis, TI moaCantdy e, 


part 2. ſect. 3. c. 2. 


Sextus Empiricus his Pyrrhonean Hypotypoſes. 

Lib. 1. c. 4. S 7, une, eue 74 
rend ev Y , perhaps . Sext. ibid. 

Cap. 14. 5, A ue orνα⁰,ẽ à M- 
ay, perhaps Tires, Chap. 11. 

Ibid. p. 10. Tov Sire dxouniger BY, MS, 
Rehe, better. Chap. 12. 

Chap. 33. p. 46. in the Verſes of Xenopha- 
nes, for augiltes ,s MS. Ahe en G-; 
for #7 read dam; for Ja MS. is'; for EA 
+ MS. Exer, perhaps Fiss. Chap. 31. . 

Lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 61. xb A iv tows, 
perhaps u ns. id. 6 

Cap. 6. p. 64. 75 Navolg x F d - 
ar; ne 5 pi: In the MS. of Sir HenrySavile 
and Mr. Caſaubon there is a Breach, to ſhew 
the Defect, thus; F al, wwire nel 3 u; 
preſently after for 414 9m r, read Timur, 
Tbid. 
Ibid. lin. 26. Je. Ae N ð , N unde, 
ſupply # Aude, otherwiſe it is not a de- 
fective Reaſon. Mid. 

Cap. 13. pag. 8 2. lin. 4. « nubes d, 5x15 
ee Riv, ix deg nuice N; ſupply, & e i Bay, 
d de N 5xt 5 gas d vx dęa, &c. bid. 

Cap. 22. pag. 101. lin. 18. ien 5 7i os 
es rer, & don dstgig dne dar, read uy deg. 
Ibid. | 

. 23. p. 102. perhaps w amganzy 4 
| 3 could be expunged, and is but a 
Repetition of the next Line, Did. 
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gear wind ,, «pie (oe @ Pamnev, aegs Mid. 


7 elo pact Fray 5 julger, & c. Pytbag. doctr. 


| Lib. 3. cap. 8. line 30. for d Z us F- 
> read a «di ug' aury wi vp frige.. 


Cap. 16. pag. 136. lin. 40. & % eee, 
xe suWoy weraCamnws, perhaps zy#uer. Ibid. 
Cap. 18. * des duds, read aber. Ibid. 
Pag. 141. lin. 3. iz deg wn tac i Riv, add 
N Abgov. Ibid. 
Lin. 30. ws Vaturiucndy, read Varun. 


Socrates and the Socraticks their Epiſtles, ſet 
forth by Leo Allatius. 


Epift. x. p. 2. Hons 6uotus dude de zi 
, © ; perhaps Aden Te, N wit. Socrat. 
Epiſt. 1. 

Pag. 3. &s vpiv ogg, perhaps d: de iu 
r g. bid. 

Pag. 5. dvd 7 , Ange ber F U, d 3 
1998 gf auvres, MS. 5 F rie; perhaps axe 
I 8 di ar Ter & ainar, m , Mf aun. 

Id, 

Pag.9. n ix aMaToua F 6 mru' dy, dhe 
Sxar; perhaps 4uuroy 5) ,, Or iuuirty d 
xeiv. Ibid. 

Epiſt. 5. Hesterer 3 , e F Aci ar; 
perhaps xwmaaCeiv F Agiar, or acaxd eis F 
Ariar. Socr. Epiſt. 5. 

Pag. 15. Y (ageuomTy Sagen, read war 
ela TT , 25 | 

Pag. 16. s et nuyer id F br A p 
rr d,] aegoamiien), F W. ee F hen 
vn Aan; perhaps arcs ois nwugur nn oy 
F zr ng dvIpwraivar djadoy, aegoamgten?), &c. or 
ge ele d,, dw oh 7 Gyms dp dzavoy 
ae3oamovenTar F em 7 welnorrwy, &c. bid. 

Ibid. 4 s abgzis pover, dM x, tents Svawourrts. 
MS. zar d abzz9s ; which I chuſe, reading after- 
wards u, ms. bid. 

Pag. 18. ti ay A & nuis wſyare, read . 
elo y. | 

Epiſt. 7. p. 22. n , 3 dra ten & x 
xpet di s m C ν,˖au P ovuudyour, &c. 
perhaps q r 38 EC opio 16 xpaniouc t 
x & iCN. bid. 

Epiſt. 8. Oç l d , N d wegr- 
yous dh perhaps add (iv. Amiſtb. c. 4. 

Epiſt. 9. mm 38 Jon te, dh,? geν 
D, perhaps zedue]@, Dorice, for ,t. 
Ariſt. c. 7. 


Pag, 
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Pag. 26. den in wrdunoriou realm migyy, in alot, N Zenit; perhaps & Zax * 


d ne os u Ye bet von. iNtzyrte he CAA 
ry Evppaxime, & c. read and diſtinguiſh, - 
we e he yes. rw rie we CAU rn, 
&c. Dorice. Mid. 

Ibid. e $ ar as ile, read mis J wark- 
t fel as del Tbid. 

Ibid. zu 4 i) y4zoras, &c. read bn dl, &c. 
Thid. | 

Epiſt. 13. Aube 0 SavudGey nuds ; perhaps 
whale, Simon. 

Ibid. wuiurnoe af Tor del pu x, Ne. Tat 30 
ua.) win Tois owpeowly i read g- 
ov 488 Tor Api x, dns. aire 58 Sura?) wars mis 
expeyoualu ν⁰in: for fo Stobæus, Serm. 17. 
citing this Fragment ex Simonis Epiſtola ad 
Ariſtippum : whence ſupply the Inſcription 
alſo. bid. 


Stobæus. 
Serm. 82. citing Hierocles, mov 5 hagsgrros 


xs, Euclid, c. 3. 
Themiſtius. 


Orat. 4. U k 3 os Absger, Id whore, 
read (as alfo in Laertius, vit. Pytb. for Kite) 
Kd; and in Plutarch de Gen. Socr. for ko- 
ee, Kuxnornn, twice. Pyth. c. 19. 


Syneſ. Hymn. 4. 
nan de, 


HA appimy, 
Ae b, 
An Nie, 
No@ i vie, 
Yuzar Ju, 
vas d . 
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Sir John Marſham, Ky. 


STIR, | 
1 SEND this Book to Vou, becauſe Vou firſt directed me to this 


n. The Learned Ga was my Precedent; whom ne- 
vertheleſs I have not followed in his Partiality: For he, though 
limited to a Single Perſon, yet giveth himſelf Liberty of Enlargement, 
and taketh occaſion from his Subject to make the World acquainted 
with many excellent Diſqui ſitions of his own. Our Scope being of a 
greater Latitude, affords leſs O nity to favour any Particular ; 
whilſt there is due to every one the Commendation of their own 
Deſerts. This Benefit I hope to have received from the Variety of 
the Subje&t ; but far more are thoſe I owe to Your Encouragement, 


which, if I could wiſh leſs, I ſhould upon this Occaſion, that there 


might ſeem to have been expreſſed ſomething of Choice and Inclina- 
tion in this Action, which is now but an inconſiderable Effect of the 
Gratitude of, TER EE 8 
Dear Uncle, 
Your Mof Aﬀettionate Nephew, | 


and Humble Servant, 


THOMAS STANLE?. 
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E are entring upon @ Subject which 

T confeſs is in itſelf harſh, and 
exotich, . very unproper for our Tongue ; 
yet I doubt not but they will pardon this, 
who ſhall conſider, that other Philoſophtes 
and "ciences have been lately well received 
by ſeveral Nations tranſlated into their own 
Languages; and that this, as being the firſt, 
contributes not a little to the underſtanding 
of the reſt. 

Another Diſadvantage this Subject in- 
'curs far more confiderable + There is not any 
thing more difficult to be retrieved out of the. 
Ruins of Antiquities than the Learning of 
the Eaſtern Nations, and particularly that 
of the Chaldzans. What remains of it is 


But there wanted not thoſe, who further 
explained to the Greeks what Oſthanes and 
Beroſus had firſt communicated. Hermi 
pus (to uſe Pliny's Words) wrote moſt ike 
gently of Magick, and commented upon the 
Verſes of Zoroaſter. About the time of An- 
toninus Pius flouriſbed the two Julians, Fa- 
ther and Son, Chaldaick Philoſophers : The 


firſt wrote concerning the Chaldaick Rites, 


the latter, Theurgick Oracles in Verſe, 
and other Secrets of that Science. Aſter- 
wards wrote Symbulus and Pallas, con- 
cerning the Magi; and the latter, Plato- 
nick Philoſophers more frequently : Ameli- 
us, 40 Books of Confutation ; Porphyrius 
4 on the Hiſtory of Julian the Chaldzan ; 


chiefly tranſmitted to us by the Greeks, of Jamblichus 28, entituled, Of the moſt 


whom, ſome converted it to their own 
uſe, intermixing it with their Philoſophy, 
as Pythagoras and Plato; others treated 
expreſly of it, but their Writings are bot. 
Of zts firſt Authors nothing remains ; what 
others took from it, is not diſtinguiſhable 
from their proper Philoſophy. The Greeks 
were firſt made acquainted with it by Oſt- 
hanes, and, long after, by Berofus ; the 
former living in the time of Xerxes, the 
other under Ptolomæus Philadelphus. 
Whence it may be inferred, that the Diſ- 
courſe which Democritus writ of Chal- 
dæa, and bis Commentary of the ſacred 
Leiters at Babylon, either came ſhort of 
theſe Sciences, or were ſo obſcure, that they 
conduced little to their Diſcovery, Neither 
ſeems the Treatiſe, entituled Magicum, af- 
cribed by ſome, to Ariſtotle, by others, to 
Rhodon, but indeed written by Antiſthe- 
nes, to bave conſidered the Learning and 
Sciences, ſo much as the Hiſtory of the Pro- 
feſſors. Of which kind were alſo the Wri- 
ters concerning the Magi, cited, under that 
general Title, by Diogenes Laertius, 


perfect Chaldaick Theology; and Sy- 
rianus 10, Upon the Oracles. 

Of all theſe, there's nothing extant, un- 
lefs) which we ſhall have occafion hereafter 
to prove) the few Oracles, diſperſed among 


the Platonick Writers, be part of thoſe 


which were, by tbe Greeks, (Hermippus, 
Julian the Son, and others) tranſlated out 
of the Chaldaick. Some of w_ Pletho, and 
Pſellus have explained with a Comment, 
adding too brief obſcure Summaries of the 
Chaldaick Doctrine, which we have endea- 
voured to ſupply and clear, by adding and di- 


geſting t * Remains of thoſe Sciences 


which he diſperſed among ſt other Authors ; 
taking care to reject ſuch as are fuppofititious, 
or of no Credit, as in the hiſtorical Part, 
Annius Viterbienſis, Clemens Romanus, 
and the like : In the Philoſophical, the Rab- 
binical Inventions, which tho incuriouſly 
admitted by Kircher, Gaulmin, and others, 
manifeſtly appear to have been of later In- 
vention, | 
THE 
1 


— 


«& * — —_ 


THE 


WIS 1T OK Y 


O F- THE 


CHALDAICK PHILOSOPHERS. 


— 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


— D:“«— 


ſelves, to have had its Original in the Eaſt. 
None of the Eaſtern Nations, for Anti- 

ity of Learning, ſtood in competition 
hon nd Mondo The Zgyptians 
the Chaldæans were a Colony of 
all their Learning and Inſtitutions 
m; but they who are leſs intereſted, and 
prejudiced Judges of this Controverſy, aſſert that 
' ® The Magi (who derived their Knowledge from the 
Chaldeans) were more antient than the Agyptians : 
That A4 ical Learning paſſed from the Chaldzans 
to the Egyptians, and from them to the Grecians; 
and, in a word, that the Chaldæans were antiguiſſi- 
mum Docterum genus, The moſt ancient of Teach- 
ers. 


_Chaldea is a Part of Babylonia in Afia ; the Inha- 
bitants termed Chaſdim, (as if Chuſdim) from Chus 
the Son of Cham. But the Philoſophy of the Chal- 
daans, exceeded the Bounds of their Country, and 
diffuſed itſelf into Perſia and Arabia, that border up- 


Hiloſophy is generally acknowledged even 
P by the moſt learned of the Grecians them- 


deans Perſians, and Arabians is comprehended un- 
der the general Title of CHALDAICK. 


Of theſe therefore we ſhall begin with that from 
which the other two were derived, and is more pro- 
perly termed C HAL DA AN, in reſpect of the 


on it; for which Reaſon the Learning of the Chal- 


3 The Auth r of the Treatiſe Magier, cited by Laertics ka Prog 


Of the Chaldeans. 


In treating of which (as likewiſe of the 

er Diſcourſe ſhall conſi- 
uthors or Proſeſſors, and their Sets; the 

Second, their Doctrine. a 


— 1 


— 


The FouxTEENTH PART. 
The Cbaldæan Philoſophers, Inſtitution, and 


Seds. | | 
#$ &% +, oY » 
Of the Chaldean Philoſophers. 
CHAF. L 
The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning. 


T* E Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning, tho 
ſuch as other Nations cannot equal, comes far 
ſhort of that to which they did pretend. When 
Alexander, by his Victories againſt Darius, was 
poſſeſſed of Babylon, (in the 4383d Year of the Fuli- 
an Period) Ariſtotle, a curious Promoter of Arts, re- 

his Nephew Cali benes, who accompanied 
Alexander in the Expedition, to inform him of 
what Antiquity the Learning of the Challæan: 


might 
d Joſeph 1. 9. Cie. de Divine : 
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might with Reaſon be eſteemed. The Chaldzans 
themſelves pretended, that from the time they had 
firſt begun to obſerve the Stars until this Expedition 
of Alexander into Afia, were 470,000 Years. 
far beneath this Number were the Obſervations, 
which (as Porphyrius cited by“ Simplicius relates) 
Caliſtbenes ſent to Ariſtotle, being out of 1903 Years, 
preſerved to that time,which from the 4383d Year of 
the Julian Period upward, falls upon the 2480th. And 
even this may with good Reaſon be queſtion'd ; for 
there is not any thing extant in the Chaldaick Aſtro- 
logy more ancient than the Ara of Nabonaſſar, 
which began but on the 3967th of the Julian Period. 
By this Era they compute their Aſtronomical Ob- 
ſervations; of which, if there had been any mare an- 
cient, Ptolemy would not have omitted them. The 
firſt of theſe is the firſt Year of Merodach, (that 
King of Babylon who ſeat the Meſſage to 4baz con- 
cerning the Miracle of the Dial) which was about 
the 27th of Nabonaſſar. The next was in the 28th 
of Nabonaſſar. * The third Obſervation is in the 
127th of Nabonaſſar, which is the 5th Year of Na- 
bopolaſſar. This indeed is beyond all Exception; 
for we have them confirmed the Authority of 
Ptoloamy, who ſhews the Reaſons and Rules for the 
Obſervations. What'is more than this, ſeems to 
have been only hypothetical. And if we ſhall ima- 
gine a canicular Cycle, which conſiſts of 1461 Years, 
(and are 1460 natural Years) to have been ſuppoſed 
by Porphyrivs to make up his Hypotheſis, then there 
will want but 18 Years of this Number. 


CHAT. 
T hat there were ſeveral Zoroafters. 


TI Invention of Arts among the Chaldeans is 
generally aſcribed to Zoroaſter. The Name 
Zoroaſter (to omit thoſe who give it a Greek Etymo- 
logy from {wo and ce) Dinon cited by > Laertius 
interprets «5 e99v]uy, rendred by his "Tranſlators a 
Worſhipper of the Stars. Kircher finds Fault 
with this Etymology, as being compounded out of 
two ſeveral Languages, from the Greek, cer, and 
the Chaldee, Zor; and therefore endeavours to de- 
duce it from * fſura, a Figure, or ' gajar, to fa- 
ſhion, and ® as, and“ far, hidden Fire, as if it were 
Zairaſter, faſhioning I of hidden Fire; or, 
P Tſuraſter, the Image of ſecret Things, with which 
the Perſian Zaraſt agreeth. But it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that E/ther in the Perſian Language ſignifi- 
eth a Star. The former Particle Zor, * Bochartus 
derives from the Hebrew, Shur, to contemplate ; and 
thereupon, for ace due, (in Laertius) reads &s e998- 
Ans, 4 Contemplator of the Stars. But we find Zor 
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Part XIV. 
uſed among other Words (by Compoſition) in the 
Name Zorababel, which we interpret, Born at B 


lon: Zoroaſter therefore properly fignifies the 427 


the Stars. f : 

The ſame Name it is which ſome call Zabrata; 
others Nazaratas, others Zares, others Zaran, others 
Zaratus, others Zaradas ; all which are but ſeveral 

Corruptions from the Chaldee or Perſian Word 
which the Greeks moſt generally render Zoroafter. y 

That there were ſeveral Zoroafters (except Coropi- 
us, who paradoxically maintains there was not an 
one) none deny ; but in — y, up, there is 
no ſmall Diſagreement amongſt Writers, grounded 
chiefly upon Arnobius, whom they differently inter- 
pret ; his Words are theſe, Age nunc veniat quis ſu 
per igneam Zonam Magus interiore ab orbe Zoroaſtres, 
Hermippo at afſeutiomur Authori : Bactriams & ill; 
conveniat cujus Oteſias Res geflas Hiftoriarwn exponit in 
primo; Armenius, Hoſtanis s, & familiaris 
Pamphilius Cyri. * Patricius, * Naudæus, Kircher, 
and others, conceive that Arnobius here mentions 
four Zoroafters ; the firſt a Chaldæan, the ſecond a 
Battrian, the third a Pamphilian (named alſo Erus) 
the fourth an Armenian, Son (as Kircher would have 
it) of Hoftanes. * Salmaſius alters the Text thus, 
Age nunc, veniat queſ» per igneam Zonam Magus in- 
teriore ab orbe Zoroaſtres, Hermippo ut aſſentiamur 
Auctori, Bactrianus. Et ille conveniat, cujus Ctefie 
as Res geftas hiſtoriarum exponit in primo, Armenius, 
_ nepos, & familiaris Pamphilus Cyri. Which 

ords, thus altered by himſelf, imply, as he pre- 
tends, but three Zoroaſters ; the firſt, according to 
ſeme, an Ethiopian, (a Country near the torrid 
Zone) but according to Hermippus, a Bactrian; the 
ſecond, Armenius, Nephew of Hoſtanes, of wh 
Actions Cteſias gives Account in the firſt Book of bi 
Hiftories ; the third named Pamphilus, Friend to Cy- 
rus. * Ur/inus, from the {ame reading of the Words, 
infers that Arnobius mentions only two, that he ma- 
nife/tly explodes the Bactrian Zoroaſter of Hermippus, 
and that Cteſias confuting the fabulous Relation of 
Eudoxus, proved Zoroaſter to have lived in the gime of 
Cyrus. But the Words of Arnobius ſeem not fo re- 
quire ſuch Alteration ; which will appear more, if we 
mention particularly all thoſe on whom the Name of 
Zoroaſter was conferred, 3 

The firſt a Chaldean, the ſame whom 7 Suidas 
calls the Arian, adding that he died by Fire from 
Heaven; ta which Story perhaps Arnobius alludes, 
or to that other Relation mentioned by Dien Chry- 

atom, that Zoroaſter the Perſian (for their Stories are 
confounded) came to the People out of a fiery Moun- 
tain ; or elſe by Zone, he means the Seat of the 
zoned Deities, juſt above the Empy real or Corporeal 
Heaven, according to the D6Qrine, of the Cha- 
a dæans; 
A. 
( | m 
r Cont. Lay I. 1. F — 
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nobius cites Hermippus ; who, as * Pliny faith, wrote 
an Explication of the Verſes, and added T ables to his 
Volumes. | 

The ſecond a Ba#rian ; * 7uſtin mentions Zoro- 
aftres, King of Bactria, contemporary with Ninus 
the Mirian, by whom he was ſubdu'd and flain ; 
adding, He was ſaid to be wo} that invented Ma- 
gical Arts, and obſerved the Beginning of the World, 
and the Motions of the Stars. Arnobius faith, © he con- 
teſted with Ninus, not only by Steel and Strength, but 
likewiſe by the magical and abftruſe Diſciplines of the 
Chaldeans, The Actions of this Zoroafter, Cteſias 
recorded in the firft Book of his Perſica; for fo Ar- 
nobius, 4 Battrianus & ille conveniat, cujus Cteſias res 
geſta hiſtoriam exponit in primo. The firſt ſix Books 
of that Work treated (as © Photius ſhews) only of the 
Aſfyrian 5 and Paſſages that preceded the Per- 
fran Affairs. hereupon, I cannot aſſent to the 
Conj of Salmaſius, who applies the Citation of 
Ctefras to the Nephew of Ho/tanes, ſince Hoftanes 
(as * Pliny affirms) lived under Darius. But * Dio- 
dirus names the King of Bactria, whom Nmus con- 
quered, Oxyartes ; and ſome old MSS. of Juin) at- 
teſted by Ligrrius) Oxyatres, others Zeoraſtes: Per- 
haps the Nearneis of the Names and Times (the 
Chaldean living alſo under Ninms, as * Suidas re- 
lates) gave n to ſome to confound them, and 
to aſcribe to the Bactrian what was 
Chaldean ; ſince it cannot be imagined, that the Ba- 
Arian was Inventor of thoſe Arts, in which the 
Chaldean, who lived contemporary with him, was 
ſo well skilled. Elkchmannus, a Perſian Writer, 
affirms the Arabian: and Perſians to hold, that Zoro- 


the BaQtrians, but a Magus or 


N ; who, by Perſuaſions, having wrought upon pl 


introduced a new Form 
a them, whereof there are ſome 
we 


is Day. 

The third a Perſian, fo termed by Laertius and 
others ; the ſame whom Clemens Alexandrinus ſtyles 
a Mede ; Snidas, a Perſo- Mede, Inſtitutor of the Magi, 
and Introductor of the Chaldaick Sciences amongſt 
the Perfrans. Some confound this Zeroafter with the 
Chaldean, and both of them (as * Kircher doth) with 
Cham the Son of Noah, not without a very great 
Anachroniſm ; for we find the Word Perſian no 
where mentioned before the Prophet Ezeliel, neither 
did it come to be of note till the Time of Cyrus ; 
the Occafion of which Miftake ſeems to have been, 
for that Zoroafter the Perfian, 7 Plim, Laertius, 
and others, ſtyled Inſtitutor of Magick, and of the 
Magi ; which is to be underſtood no otherwiſe than 


Superſtition 
Ele, at 


canum 
Lib. » Lib: x. + Cont. kent. + Loc. - + Biblioth- ref u n ibs. 
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deans ; for I find not any where that Zorogſter 
was eſteemed an Ætbiopian, or of interior Lybia, as 
Salmaſius expounds. Concerning this Zoroafter, Ar- 


proper to the 


. conneſian, who, according 
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that he firſt introduced them into Pera. For ! Plu- 
tarch acknowledgeth, Zorcaſter inſtituted Magi a- 
mongſt the Chaldzans, in imutation of whom the Per- 
fians had theirs alſo : And the n Arabick Hiſtory, that 
Zaraduſſit not firt inſtituted, but reformed the Religi- 
- of the Perſians and Magi, being divided into many 
ects, 

The fourth a Pamphylian, commonly called Er, 
or Erus Armenius. That he alſo had the Name of 
Zoroaſter, * Clemens witneſſeth: The fame Author, 
(faith he, meaning Plato) in the 10th of his Politicks, 
mentioneth Erus Armenius, by Deſcent a Pamphyli- 
an, who is Zoroaſter ; new this Zoroaſter writes = 
% This, wrete 1, Zoroaſter Armenius, by 7 
* Pamyhilian, dying in War, and being in Hades, 
« learned of the Gods.” This Zoroaſter, „ Plato 
affirmeth to have been raiſed again to Life, after he 
had been dead ten Days, and Jaid on the Funeral 
Pile ; repeated by 4 Valerius Maximus, and Ma- 
crobius. To this Zoraaſter, doubtleſs the latter Part 
of Arnobius's Words, with which Interpreters are ſo 
much perplexed, ought to be referred, Armenius 


Hoftanis nepos, & familiaris Pamphilius Ori. Some 


conjecture he mentions two Zorogſters; I rather 


conceive the Words relate only to this one, and 


perhaps are corrupt; thus to be reſtored and diſtin- 
guiſhed, Armenius Hoſtanis nepos & familiaris, Pam- 
philius Erus : Armenius, Nephew and Diſciple (in 
which Senſe yr@p-u© is uſually taken) of He/ianes, 
Erus Pamphylius. 

The fifth a Praconneſian, mentioned by Pliny ; 
Such as are more diligent (faith he) place another Co- 
roaſter, a Proconneſian, @ litile before Hoſtanes. 
This Zoroaſter might probably be Ari/leas the Pro- 
to Suidas, lived in the 
time of Cyrus and Cræſus. He adds, that his Sm 
could go out of his Body, and return as often as he 
eaſed. * Herodotus relates an Inſtance hereof, not 
unlike that of Erus Armenius; That he died ſuddenly in 
a Fuller's Shop at Proconneſius, and was 2 the 


fame time at Cyzicus; his Friends coming to fetch hig 


Body, could not find it. Seven Years after he re- 
turned home, and publiſhed the Verſes which were af- 
terwards called Arimaſpian, a Poem deſcribing a 
happy Life, or rather an imaginary civil Govern- 
ment, after ſuch a manner as he conceived moſt per- 
fea. This we may gather from “ Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who faith, that the Hyperborean and Arima- 
ſpian Cities, and the Elizian Fields, are Forms of civil 

overnments of juſt Perm; of which kind is Plato's 
Commonwealth. LY . 

To theſe may be added a fixth Zoroafter, (for ſo 
* Fpuletus calls him) who lived at Bahh lan, at what 
time Pythagoras was carried Priſoner thither by Cam- 


byſes. The fame Author terms him omnis Divim ar- 
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canum Antiſtitem; —_ that he was the chief Per- Hither alſo ſome refer the Rabbanical Stories con- 
fon whom Pythagoras had for Maſter ; probably cerning Cham, that by Magick he emaſculated his 
therefore, the ſame with Zabratus, by whom Di- Father, &c. That © Noah being by this means diſa- 
egenes affirms, he was cleanſed from the Pollutions of bled from getting a feurth Son, curſed the fourth Son 
his Life paſt, and inſtructed from what Things virtu- Cham; That * this Curſe (which was, that he 
ous Perſons ought to be free; and learnt the Diſcourſe ſhould be a Servant of his Servants) implied flrange 
concerning Nature (Phy ſick) and what are the Princi- Service, viz. Idolatry ; That * hereupon the Pofteri- 
plas of the Univerſe ; the ſame which Nazaratas the ty of Chus became Idolaters, Cham himſelf being the 
Aſfirian, whom Alexander, in his Book of Pytha- fir/t that made Idols, and introduced flrange Service 
gorick Symbols, affirms to have been Maſter to Py- into the World, and taught his Family the worſhipping 
thagoras ; the ſame whom Suidas calls Zares; Cyril, of Fire. 
Zarn ; Plutarch, Zaratus. T be greater Part of Writers place him later. Epi- 
That there ſhould be ſo many Zoroaſters, and fo us in the time of Nimrod; with whom agree 
much Confuſion amongſt Authors that write of the Obſervations ſaid to be ſent by Caliſthenes 
them, by miſtaking one for another, is nothing to Ariftotle 1903 Years before Alexander's taki 
ſtrange ; for, from extraordinary Perſons, Authors Babylon ; for from the Year of the Fulian 
of ſome publick Benefit, they who afterwards were Period, in which Batylan was taken, the 1903d 
eminent in the ſame kind, were uſually called upward falls on the 2480 of the ſame Ara ; about 
the ſame Name. Hence it is, that there were which time Nimrod laid the Foundations of that 
many Belus's, Saturns, Fupiters ; and conſequently, ys and there ſettled his Empire. 
ſo much Confuſion in their Stories. The like may uidas relates him contemporary with Ninus, 
be ſaid of Zoroaſter the Chaldean, who being the In- King of pra 3 Euſebius, with Semiramis, Wife of 
ventor of Magical and Aſtronomical Sciences, they Ninus ; Ninus is placed by Chronologers above the 
who introduced the ſame into other Countries, as 3447th of the Julian Period, 
Zoroaſter the Perſian did, in imitation (as Plutarch Suidas (elſewhere) reckons him to have lived 500 
faith) of the Chaldeans, and ſuch likewiſe as were Years before the taking of Troy ; Xanthus, 600 Years 
eminently skilful in thoſe Sciences, as the Bactrian, before Xerxes's Expedition into Greece. Troy, ac- 
the Pamphylian, and the Proconnefian, are deſcribed cording to the Marmor. Arundelianum, was taken 


to have been, were called by the Name, 444 Years before the firſt Olympiad. Xerxes's Ex- 
pedition was on the firſt of the 75th Olympiad, 


Suidas therefore on the 3030th, that of Xanthus 
Of the Chaldean Zoroaſter, Inflitutor of the Chalda- on the 3634th of the Julian Period. The lateſt of 
ict Philsſophy. _- - en to me moſt hiſtorical, and agreeable to 
a 
T* E firſt of theſe Zorogſters, term'd the Chaldean Of his Birth, Life, and Death, there is little to 
or Aſfrian, is generally acknowledged the In- be found; and even that uncertain, whether appli- 
venter of Arts and Sciences amongſt the Chaldeans; cable to him, or to the Perfian. Plato ſtyles Zore- 
but concerning the time in which he lived, there is a after the Son of Oromaſes ; but Oromaſes (as Plutarch 
vaſt Diſagreement amongſt Authors. and others ſhew) was a Name given to by Zo- 
Some of theſe err ſo largely, as not to need any roſter the Perfian, and his Followers: Whence I 
Confutation ; ſuch are Eudoxus, and the Author conceive, that Plato is to be underſtood of the Per- 
of the Treatiſe entitled Made, commonly aſcri-F ſian Zoroafter, who, perhaps in regard of his extra- 
bed to Ari/tetle, and fo * Pliny cites it, who aſſerts ordinary Knowledge, was either allegorically ſtyled, 
he lived 5000 Years before Plato. Such likewiſe arg or fabulouſly reported to be the Son of God, or of 
Hermippus, Hemodorus the Platonick, Plutarch and ſome good 8 as Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
Gemiſtus Pletho (following Plutarch) who place him other excellent Perſons were. 8. 
5000 Years before the Deſtruction of Troy, 5s Pliny reports, that Zoroafter (not particularizing 
Others conceive Zoroa/ter to be the fame with which of them) laughed the ſame Day he was bern; 
Cham, the Son of Naab; of which Opinion (not and that his Brain did beat jo hard, that it heaved up 
to mention the Pſeudo Bereſus of Annius 2 ) the Hand laid it, a Preſage of his future Sci- 
were Didymus of Alexandria, Agathias, Scholaſticus, ence ; and that he lived in the Deſarts twenty Years 
and Abenephi : Cham (faith the laſt) was the Son of * Cheeſe ſo tempered, as that it became not old. 
Noah; he firſt taught the worſbipping of Idols, and Affyrian Zoroaſter, (faith Suidas) prayed he might 
3 firft intraduced Magical Arts into the World ; his: Name die by Fire from Heaven, and adviſed the Aſſyrians 10 
is Zuraſter, he the ſecond Adris, @ perpetual Fire. preſerve his Aſhes, aſſuring them, that as long as 2 


1 Porph. vit. Pythag. * Laert in Prom. 2 Lib. 30. c. I. 
* Aben Exra in Gen, E Hanaſſe in Scutg fert ium. 7 
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lept them, their Kingdom ſhould never fail ; but Cedre- wanted a Hand-breadth of the Top ; next the Urn 
mus attributes the fame to the Perſian. there was a little Pillar, on which it was written, 
Of Writings attributed to him, are mention'd, T hat whoſecver ſhould the Sepulchre, and did not 
> Verſes, two Millions, upon which Hermippus fill up the Urn, fbould ill Fortune; which Kerxes 


wrote a Comment, and added Tables to them. reading, grew afraid, and commanded that they ſhou'd 


Oracles, perhaps Part of the foreſaid Verſes; pour Oil into it with all Speed; notwith/landing it 


the 
Ks foretold by the g 
he led an Army of 50 Myriads again Greece, where he 
after. received a great Defeat, and returning home, died 
"© Revelations ; ſuppoſititious alſo, forged (as Porphy- miſerably, being murdered by his own Son, in the 
rius profeſſeth) by ſome Gnoftichs. — a-bed. 
To theſe add, cited by the Arabians, A Treatiſe of o this Belus, Semiramis his Daughter ® erefed a 
Magick ; and another of Dreams, and their Interpre- Temple in the middle of Babylon, which was exceeding 
tations, cited by Gelaldin frequently .; Inventions high, and by the Help thereof the Chaldeans, who ad- 
doubtleſs of later Times. * dicted themſelves there to Contemplation of the Stars, 
Some aſcribe the Treatiſes of the Perfian Zoroa- did exattly obſerve their Rifings and Settings. 
fer to the Chaldean ; but of thoſe hereatter. 


H „. 
CHAP. IV. 3 ; 
Of Belus, another reputed Inventor of Sciences 9 2 | 
among ft the Chaldeans. | | ROM Zerogfter were derived the Chaldeen Ma- 
i i hiloſophers his Diſciples ; whom 
OME there are who aſcribe the Invention of p mention dug Lassen —_ eeafter ; 


which doubtleſs muſt have been meant of ſome latet 
 Zerogfter, there being many of that Name, as we 
ſhewed formerly. | 

Account of Africans By the fame * Author are mention'd of the ancient 
Babylenians honoured him as a God. There it yet Magi, Marmardius a Babylonian, and Zarmocenidas 


d hi mM = ; 3 7 N, 
Pliny) the Temple of Jupiter Belus; 2 - qo my 

a 5 - To theſe add, ? Zoromaſdres, a Chaldean Philoſo- 
Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Egyptian, They * who wrote — and Phyficks ; and 
eucer, a Babylonian, an ancient Author, who wrote 


concerning the Decanates. 
The Mathematicians alſo, faith * Strabo, mention 
ſome 2, as Cidenas, and Naburianus, and Su- 


dinus, and Seleucus of Selucia, @ Chaldean, and ma- 
ny other eminent Perſons. 


. 


CHAP. VL 


| ing into Greece. 


K 


* 
— — 


AFTER theſe flouriſhed Bereſus, or, as the 
Greeks call him Bap&sv@, which Name ſome 
interpret the Son of Oſeas; for as is manifeſt from E- 
lias, T2 with the Chaldees is the ſame with V in 

rack ; whence Bar-Ptolemens, as if the Son of 
tolemy, Bar-Timeus, and the like: Gerianides and 
1 Var, Hite 29 by » Dio I. 9 Libgo cn 
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other Rabbins call him Bay-Hoſea; the Arabians 
Baraſa; fo Abenepei, and others. 

Barthius * faith, that there are ſome who aſſert 
him Contemporary with Moſes; which Opinion juſt- 
ly he condemns as ridiculous ; Claudius Verderius 
in his Cenſure upon the Annian Beroſus affirms he 
lived a little before the Reign of Alexander the Great ; 
upon what Authority I know not. That he lived 
in the time of Alexander, we find in the Oration of 
Tatian againſt the Gentiles ; but the ſame Tatiar 
adds, he dedicated his Hiſtory to that Antiochus, who 
was the third from Alexander. But neither is this 
Reading unqueſtionable ; for ” Euſebius cites the ſame 
Phace-vi Tutias thus, Beroſus the Babylonian, Prieff 
of Belus at Babylon, who lived in the time of Alex- 
ander, and dedicated to Antiochus, the third after Se- 
leucus, a Hiftory of the Chaldeans in three Books, and 
relates the Actions of their Kings, mentions one of them 
named Nabuchodonoſor, &c. Here we find Zi- 
>< ey, but in the Text of Tation,. ui ann after, 
Alexander. And indeed this Reading ſeems) moſt 
conſonant to the Story. The next to Alexander 
was Seleucus Nicandr: the next to him, Antiochus 
on; the third, Antiochus Osés, who began his 
Reign 61 Years after the Death of Alexander : Now, 
it is poſſible that agg aag at the time of Alexander's 
taking Babylon might be thirty Years old or leſs; 
and at the goth Year, or ſomewhat younger, might 
dedicate his Hiſtory to Antiochvs Sg. Or we 
ſay, that by Antiochus the third from Alexander is 
meant Antiochus Tone, reckoning Alexander him- 
ſelf incluſively for one, Seleucus the ſecond, Antiochus 
Ton the third; to whom from the Death of Alex- 
ander are but 44 Years: And in approving this Ac- 
count we may retain the Reading of Ezſebrus, ſup- 
poſing the firſt to be Seleucus, the ſecond Antiochus 
Tome, the third Antiochus @rds : Neither is this in- 
conſiſtent with Gefner's T ranflation of the Words of 
T atian, x7 *Aritavrdpor arot ©, as in Stephens's 
Edition of Euſebius; or, M "AniZardpor jorec, 
as in Tatian himſelf, gui Alexandri etate vixit; 
which Interpretation * Onuphbrins Panuinus alſo fol- 
lows. But conſidering theſe Words more intently, 
it came into my Mind (faith Yofezs) that it might 
better be rendred, gui Alexander ætate natus eff, 
whereby all Scruple may be taken away, ſuppoſing 
Bereſus to have been born but two Years before 4 
lexander's Death; by which Account he muſt have 
been but 64 Years old when Antiachus Otòs, to whom 
he dedicated his Book, began to reign : Which way 
ſoever it is, Bereſus publiſhed his Hiftory in the 
Time of Ptolemeus Philadelphus ; for he rei 38 
Years; and in the ſixth Year of his Reign Antiochus 
Soter began to reign in Syria in the 22d of Antiochus 
Sede, to one of whom Beroſus dedicated his Book, 


But by no means we. can aſlent to the Learned 
7 Conradus Geſnerus, who by Alexanger conceives to 
be meant not he who was firnamed the Great, Son 
of Philip, but that Alexander who ſucceeded Deme- 
trius Soter in the Kingdom of Syria, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Demetrius Nicanor ; by Antiochus under. 
ſtanding Antiochus Sedetes who. reigned next after 


Demetrius Nicanor: For if it were fo, Beroſus muſt 


have been a whole Age later than Manetbo; but Ma- 
netho flouriſhed under Philadelphus, (as Vaſtus elſe- 
where proves.) Philadelphus died in the third Year 
of the 133d Olympiad; but Antiochus Sedetes inva- 
ded Syria in the firſt of the 160th Olympiad : How 
then could Bereſus live ſo late, who was a little pre: 
cedent to Manetho, as Syncellus expreſly affirms? A- 
gain, we may aſſert the time of Beroſus another 
way. Pliny * ſaith, he gave Account of 480.Yeajs, 
which doubtleſs were of Nabonaſſar : Now the Era 
of Nabonaſſar began in the ſecond. Year of the $th 
Olympiad; from which if we reckon, 480, it will 
fall upon the latter End of 4ntiochus, Seter's. Reign; 
wherefore Bereſus dedicated his Book either to him 
or to Antiachus Ses his Son. I heſe Arguments 
will not ſuffer us to doubt of the I ime of Beroſus. 

This Bereſus is mentioned by many of the An- 
cients. Vitruvius * ſaith, he firſt ſettled in the Iſland 
Coos, and there opened Learning. TFoſephus *, that 
he introduced the Writings of the Chaldzans concerning 
Aſtronomy and Philoſophy among the Grrecians. Pl, 
cated to him publickly in their Gymnaſium 4 Statue 
with a golden Tongue. He is mentioned likewiſe by 
Tertullian, and the Author of the Chronicon © A. 
lexandrinum. | : NW a0 N 

He wrote Babylonicks or Ghalgaichs, in three 
Books; ſor they are cited promiſcuouſly under both 
theſe Titles: The Baby lonicks of Beroſus, Atbenæ- 
us * cites ; but Tatian faith, he wrote the. Chaldaic 
Hiftory in three Books. . And * Clemens Alexandri- 
nus cites Beroſus, bis third of Chaldaicks ; and elſe- 
where, ſimply his Chaldaich Hiddories And Aga- 
thias affirms, he, wrote the Antiquities of the Aſſyrians 
and Medes; for thoſe Books contained not goly the 
Afpriencs Chaldaan Affairs, but alſo the Mpdion; 

athias *,- as ſomewhere . Beroſus, the Batylowan, 


Je 
and Athenocles, and Simacus relate, Who have re- 


corded the Antiquities of the Aſſy rians and Medes. 
Out of this Work i 7o{ephus hath, preſerved ſome 
excellent Fragments; but the ſuppoſititiom Beroſus 
of Annius is moſt trivial and fooliſh, of the fame 
kind as his Megaſibenes and Archilechus : Many 
Kings are there reckoned which are no where to be 
found; and ſcarce is there any of thoſe Fragments 
which Foſephus.cites out of the true Beroſis ; on the 
contrary, ſome. things are plainly , repugnant; as 
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when he faith, Semiramis built Babylon, whereas 

b {x noun faith Bero/us wrote that it was not built by 
amis. ; 


A Daughter of this Beroſus is mentioned by r 
| t 


Martyr *, a Babylonian Sibyl, who prop 
Cumæ; this cannot be underſtood of that Cumean 
Sibyl, who lived in the time of Tarquinius Priſcus ; 
for betwixt Tarquinius Priſcus, and the firſt Pontick 
War, (in which time Bereſus lived) are 245 Years; 
but of ſome other Cumæan Sibyl, of much later 
Time. That there were ſeveral Sibyls, who pro- 
pheſied at Cume, Onuphrius hath already proved 
out of the Treatiſe 7 wonder/ul Things aſcribed to 
Ariftatle ; and out of Martianus Capella, and other 
Writers. 
Beroſus being the Perſon who introduced the Chal- 
daick ing into Greece, we ſhall with him cloſe 
the Hiſtory of the Learned Perſons or Philoſophers 
amongſt the Chaldeans, 


| 7 T'» Be i © 
De Chaldaick Inflitution and Sets. 


| CHAP. L 
| That all Profeſſors of Learning were more peculiarly 
termed Chaldzans. 


Hiloſophy or Learning was not taught and pro- 
pagated by the Chaldeans after the Grecian Man- 
ner, communicated, by publick Profeſſors, indiffe- 
to all forts of Auditors, but reſtrained to cer- 
tain Families. Theſe were by a more peculiar Com- 
pellation termed Chaldæans, addicted themſelves 
wholly to Study, had a proper Habitation allotted for 
them; and lived exempt from all publick Charges 
and Duties. 
Of theſe is ® Diodorus to be underſtood ; who re- 
lates, that Belus in/fituted Priefls exempt from all 
lick Charg uties, whom the — 


es and 
Chaldzans. Bb ld fi the Philo of 
Habitation in Babylonia aHotted for t s 

that Country, who were — 4 totboy and that 
they inhabited q certain Tribe of the Chaldzans, and a 
Portion of Deltona, adjueining ts the Arabians, and 


There were thoſe Chaldeans who, as Cicero 


bath, were named not from the Art, but Nation. 
And of whom he is elſewhere to be 
he affirms that in Syria the excel for Know- 


ledge of the Stars, and Acuteneſs of Wit ; and ® . 
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Curtius, who deſcribing the Solemnity of thoſe two 
who went out of Babylon to meet Alexander, faith, 
Then went the Magi after their manner; next whom, 
the Chaldzans ; Num vates mode, ſed Artifices Baly- 
loniorum : Where tho' ſome interpret _ thoſs 
 Aftrologers who made Inflruments for the Practice of 
their Art; yet Curtius ſeems to intend no more than 
the Chaldeans of both ſorts, the Plebeian Tradeſmen, 
and the Learned. LEES 

Of theſe Chaldæans peculiarly fo termed, is La- 
ertius likewiſe to be underſtood, when he cites as 
Authors of Philoſophy among ft the Perſians, the Aa- 
gi; amongſt the Babylonians or Aſſy rians, the Chaldæ- 
ans. And Hehcbius, who interprets the Word 
Chaldeans, a hind of Magi that know all things, 


CH AP. IL 
Their Inſtitution. 


"THESE Chaldeans preſerved their Learning 


within themſelves by a continued Tradition 
from Father to Son. learn not, (faith * Dis- 
dorus) after the ſame Faſhion as the Greeks: For a- 
mong /t the Chaldzans, Philoſophy is delivered by Tra- 
dition in the Family, the Son receiving it from the Fa- 
ther, being exempted from all other Kerken, and 
thus having their Parents for their Teachers, they 
learn all things fully and dantly, believing more 
what is communicated to them: And being 
brought up in theſe Diſciplines from Children, they ac- 
quire a great Habit in Aſtrology, as well becauſe that 
Age is apt to learn, as for that they empley ſo much time 
in Study. But among the Greeks, for the moſt => 
they come unprepared, and attain Philoſophy very late; 
and having 1 Time therein, quit it to ſeek 
ant Means for their Livelihood : And tho ſome few give 
themſelves up wholly to Philoſophy, yet they perſiſt in 
Learning only for Gain, continually innovating ſame 
things in the moſt conſiderable Doftrines, and never 
follow thoſe that went befere them: Whereas the Bar- 
barians perſevering always in the 
them : But the Greeks aiming at Gain, by this 
Profeſſion erect new Sets, and contradicting one ane- 
ther in the moſt conſiderable Theorems, make their 
Diſciples dubious ; their Minds, as long as they live, 
are in Suſpenſe and Doubt, neither can they firmly be- 
lieve any thing : for if a Man examine the chiefe/t 
Sefts of the Philoſophers, he will find them moſt diffe- 
rent from one another, and directly oppoſits in the prin- 
Aﬀertions, | 
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ſame, recerve each of 
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CHAP. III. 


Sefts of the Chaldzans diſtinguiſhed according to their 
7 ſeveral — ties 


AS all Profeſſors of Learning among the Chalde- 
ans, were diſtinguiſhed the reſt of the 
People by the common Denomination, of the Coun- 
try, Chaldeeans ; fo were they diſtinguiſhed _—_— 
themſelves into Se3, denominated from the ſeve 
Parts of the Country wherein they were ſeated : 
W hereof ? Pliny and * Strabo mention * 
from Hipparenum, a City in Meſopotamia ; Babylo- 
nian, from Babylen ; Orchenes, (a third Chaldaick 
Doctrine) from Orchoi a City of Chaldea; and Ber- 
ppenes, from Berſippe, another City of Babylonia 
dedicated to Apollo and Diana. And though Die- 
dorus prefers the Chaldeans before the Grecians, for 
their Perſeverance in the ſame Doctrines without In- 
novations ; yet we muſt not infer thence, that there 


was an univerſal Conſent of Doctrine amongſt them ; * 


but only that each of them was conſtant in Belief 
and Maintenance of his own Sect, without introdu- 
cing any new Opinion. For, that theſe 
* no abſolute A t, is maniſeſt 
from Strabo, who adds, that they did (as indiffe- 


rent Sets) aſſert contrary Doctrines; * ſeme of them 
calculated Natruyies, others diſapproved it; Whence 
» Lucretius, 

The Babylonick Doctrine doth oppoſe 


The Chaldee, and Aſtrology oerthrows. 


CAP. IF. 


Sets of the Chaldzans diſtinguiſbed according to their 
| 8 ſeveral Sciences, 


Nother (more proper) Diſtinction of Sects a- 
mongſt the learned Chalde&ans, there was, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Sciences which they. profeſt. 
The Prophet * Daniel relating how Nebuchadnezzar 
ſent for all the learned Men, to tell him his Dream, 


takes occaſion to name the Principal of them, which 
were four; Fhartumim, Aſhaphim, Mecaſpphim , 
W 2 
hartumim, are by Abrabamel, Magi, 
shilful in natural Things; and by Fachiades, thoſe 
agi who addicted themſelves to true Science; 


which Interpretation ſuits well with the Derivation 
of the Word; not as ſome would have from Char- 
mini, Burnt Bones, (for that the Magi performed 
their Rites with dead Mens Bones) nor from Charat, 


a Pen, or Scribe, (in regard the Egyptians uſed to 

call their wiſe Perſons Scribes,) the Word in 
r Lib. 6. e. 28. 1 Lib. 16. p. * 
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fons. 


ſbaphim of the 


Loe. Citat. 
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Chaldee is not taken in that Senſe; but from Cha. 
rad a Perfian Word, (by Tranſmutation of I into 
©) _ ing to know; whence Elmacinus, i 


inſtead 
Chaldee, uſeth two Arabick Words, 4 


bochamaon, I alarraphaan; Wiſe and knowing 
The Hhartumim ror 1 


monly rendered) Magicians, but rather ſuch 
fiudied the Nature of all things; under which Con- 


Theology K 
of Beings, 7 had N 


 Afbaphim ? Jachiadet expounds thoſe Magi, gui 


ſcientiam activam excolebant : So Conflantinus renders 


him; but adds, that Fachiades is miſtaken, and that 
the Aſhaphim were rather the ſame gs Souphoun in 
Arabick, Wiſe, Religious Perſon. This indeed is 
the more 3 Souphoun is an Attribute, | 
to all thoſe who deliver'd all T 
and allegorically, deriv'd from Souph, Ib al, either 
for that the Garments of theſe Profeſſors of Theolo- 
were made only of Hol, never of Silk; or 
m attiring, and vailing the things which concern 
the Love of God, under the Figures of viſible Things; 
whence is derived the Word Hatſeviph, Myſtick 
T heolegy.; and perhaps from the Hebrew Reot /- 
„ comes to the Greek copds, the firſt Attribute 
given by the Greeks to Learned Perſons, afterwards 
changed into g1xi+503&@. Theſe Abaphim, the or- 
dinary Interpretation of the Text in Daniel fliles 


Aftrologers: And Aben-Exra derives the Word from 


Don T wilight, becauſe obſerve the Heavens at 
ey Shag cont — are meant afterwards 
by the Word Chaſdim, (laſt of the four.) The A- 
baldæans ſeem rather to be the 
fame with the Magi of the Perfians, Prieſts, the 
Profeſſors of Religious Worſhip, which they termed 


Magick. 

 Mecaſhphim, properly. ſignifieth Reves that 
is) of abſlruſe things: The Word is — — 
Caſbapb, which the Arabian ſtill uſe in the ſame 
Senſe of Revealing : Mecaſhphim are generally taken, 
(as by R. Moſes, Nachmarides, Abrahaniel, and o- 
thers) for ſuch as practiſed Diabolical Arts: Not 
improperly rendered, Sorcerers. | 


on the Learned Perſons of the Cheldeans; 
whom, by a Reſtriction yet more parti 
| hich they 2 — 1 
to whi were more eſpecia l 
which moſt eminent; theſe are thoſe Chaſdim, whom 
Strabo * tiles x. Arend, Lfrocomical 


principal} there arc ſeveral others mentioned, 
and prohibited by the Levitical Law. Dent. 18. 10. 


* Loc. citat * Libs. che. 2 1-2. 
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: im, A; im, Hhober, divide into ſeven W Ems bk 
2. — therial, RE”. — 


Maimonides reciting them all, adds, that they were 
ſeveral forts 5 CHAP. I. 
Chaldeans. Of the Eternal Bing, Gad. 


kinds of the 


Fa ; PER T H * Kind of 2 (according 97 
| Eternal, upreme God. In t 
The FirTEENTH PART. Jet bh 


e (faith Euſebius) they conceive that God thy 
The Chaldaick Doctrine. | Hias Oracle (cited by Porphyrius) confirms. 


and King ought to be ranked. This the Del- 
ROM the four general Kinds of the Proſeſſors Chaldees and Jews wiſe only, worſhipping 
ongſt the Chalde&ans, mention- Purely a ſelf-begatten . 

This is that Principle of which the Author of the 
Chaldaick Summary ſaith, They conceive there is one 
Principle of all things, and declore that it is ane and 
£ 

* God (as Pythageras learnt of the Magi, who 


term him Oromaſdes) in his Body reſembles Light, in 


TA in the firſt place, con- 

ſiders all Beings, as well Divine as Natural: 

US to n when we ſhall come to ſpeak of their Gods and Re- 

Zoroafter * divided all things into three Kind: ; the ISious Rites, 

fr Eternal, the Bu Beginning in Time, but | 

ſhall have no E . Hehe of 3 tory | CHAP. II. 

to Theology. ef? T heology, . . 

Euſebius *, ſpeaking doubtleſs of . — The Emanation of Light or Fire from Gab. 

Zoroafter) they divided into four Kinds ; the firfl is ; 

Gad, the Father and King; next him there followeth „ e ſhewn) an intellectual Light 

@ multitude of other Gods ; in the third place they . or Fire, did net (as the Oracle faith) Bur 

rank Demenz; in the fourth Heroes; or, according wp his Fire within his intelleftual Power, but 

to others, Angels, Demons, and Souls. communicated it to all Creatures; firſt and im- 
The third, or mortal Kind is the Subject of Phy- media 


Fire inſtituted by the ancient Chaldeans, and i from 
them derived to the Perfians; of which hereafter 


$9320, 


2 —a—_ 


ö tely to the firſt Mind (as the ſame Oracles 
fel: It comprehends all things material; which they aſſert) and to all other æviternal and incorporgal Be- 
4 Part 1. 12775 Þ Pell, in Orac. p- 51. „ 4 Porphyr, vit. Pythag. * % 
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ings (under which Notion are comprehended a Mul- 
titude of God's Angels, good Dæmons, and the 
Souls of Men :) The next Emanation is the Supra- 
mundane Light, an incorporeal, infinite luminous 
Space, in which the intellectual Beings reſide ; the 
ſupramundane Light kindles the firſt corporeal World; 
the Empyreum, or fiery Heaven, which being im- 
mediately beneath the incorporeal Light, is the high- 
eſt, brighteſt, and rareſt of Bodies. The Empyre- 


um diffuſeth itſelf through the Ether, which is the 


next Body below it, a Fire leſs refined than the 


Empyreum : But that it is Fire, the more condenſed . 


Parts thereof, the Sun and Stars ſufficiently evince ; 
from the Ether this Fire is tranſmitted to the mate- 
rial and ſublunary World; for tho' the Matter 
whereof. it conſiſts be not Light, but Darkneſs, (as 
are alſo the material or bad Dæmons) yet this / vivi- 
ficative Fire actuates and gives Life to all its Parts, 
inſinuating, diffuſing itſelf, and penetrating even to 
the very Center : Paſſing from above (ſaith the O- 
racle) to the oppoſite Part, through the Center of the 
Earth. We ſhall deſcribe this more fully when we 
treat of the Particulars. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Things Eviternal and Incorporeal. 


TI ſecond or middle kind of Things (according 
to Zoroaſter) is that which is begun in time, 
but is without End (commonly termed æviternal.) 
To this belong that Multitude of Gods which Euſe- 
bius faith they aſſerted next after God the Father and 
King ; and the Souls of Men: Eſellus, and the other 
Summariſts of the Chaldaick Doctrine, name them 
in this Order; Intelligibles; [ntelligibles and Intelle- 
fuals; Intelleftuals ; Fountains ; Hyperarchii, or Prin- 
ciples ; Unzoned God:; Loned Gods ; Angels; Dæ- 
mons ; Souls. * All theſe they conceive to be light, 
except the ill Dæmons which are dark. 

d Over this middle kind Zoroafter held Mithra to 
preſide, whom the Oracles (faith P/ellus) call the 
Mind. This is employed about ſecondary Things. 


© H A P. IV. 
The Firſt Order. 


FF the firſt Place are three Orders, one Intelligible, 
another Intelligible and Intellectual, the third In- 
tellectual. The firſt Order, which is of Intelligibles, 
ſeems to be (as the learned Pgtricius conjectures; for 
* gives only a bare Account, not an Expoſition 
of theſe Things) that which is only underſtood : 
This is the higheſt Order : The ſecond or middle 
Order is of Intelligibles and Inte 
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ectuals, that is, 


Part Xv. 
thoſe which are underſtood, and underſtand alſo; as' 
7.07 001 er.” . - „r.. 0 

There are Intelligibles and Intellectuali, which un- 
derſtanding, are underſtood. 

The third is of Intellectuals; which only under. 
ſtand : as being Intellect, either eſſentially, or by 
Participation. By which Diſtinction we may con- 
ceive that the higheſt Order is above Intellect, being 
underſtood by the middle fort of Minds. The 
middle Order participates of the Superior, but con- 
ſiſts of Minds which underſtand both the Superior 
and themſelves alſo. The laſt Order ſeems to be of 
Minds, whoſe Office is to underſtand not only them- 
ſelves, but Superiors and Inferiors alſo. 

Of the firſt of which Orders, the anonimous Au- 
thor of the Summary of the Chaldaick Doctrine, 
thus: T hen (viz. next the one and good) they worſbip- 
a certain paternal Depth,. conſiſting of three Triads ; 
each Triad bath a Father, a Power, and a Mind 
Pfellus ſornewhat more fully; Next the one they a. 
Depth c by three Triad; ; 
each of the Triads having a Father fir, then a 
Power middle, and a Mind the third a them ; 
which (Mind) futteth up the. Triad within itſelf ; theſe 


| they call alſo Imelligibles. 


This tripple Triad ſeems to be the fame with the 


Triad mentioned in the Oracles of Zoroafter. What 


JP 1 he calls Fatber alſo. 
at efted all Things, and Paternal 

Manad. perf J | | 
Where the paternal Monad is. 

The ſecond, which Pſellus calls Power, he terms alſo 

the Power of the Father. . 
Neither did he ſhut up his own Fire in his intelleu- 

al Power. 

And be Strength of the Father. 

And the Duad generated by the Monad, and reſi- 

dent with him:  -— oY | 
The Monad is enlarged, which generates two. 

with him. 


The Duad reſides | 
This is alſo the fir/? paternal Mind ; for the third of 
ſellus terms the Mind, he faith 


this Triad, which 


zs the ſecond Mind. 


The Father perfedted all Things, and delivered them 
To the ſecond Mind, which all Mankind calls the 


And = Pill faith that this Mind ſhuts up the 

T riad patenral Depth within itſelf ; So Zoroa- 

It is the Bound of the paternal Depth and Fountain 

of Intellectuali. | 

mM as obey further, but remained in the pater- 
; na . 

” CHAP, 

Þ Plut, in 16d, and Oßrid. i Plut, bid. 
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CHAP. v | 
The ſecond Orger. 22 ,4 41S als wi 


1 


M * 7 - the (faith Pſellus) Well is another Order 
Intelligibles and Intellectual; this alſo-is divi-- 


21. 9990017 


— 9 . "Y * 9 
— 4 - * 9 L 
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died t eefold, into „ee Synoches, and eletarchs, 


W 


With pe agrees the anonymous Summarift.” Then 
is the intelligible Jynx; — which are the Synoches, 
the E 23 the Atherial, and the Material; ww 
the Synoches are the Teletarchs. 

The firſt are Jynges of which the O Oracle; 


f _ Incelligent Tynges do 9 alſo under and fron 


the Father 
B 2 Counſals being moved fo as to under- 


Phi ich, 'they are certain Powits next to the pa- 
rernal Depth, conſiſting of three Triads (I would ra- 
ther read, the paternal Depth which conſiſts rn three 
Triads, for ſocit is deſcribed in the foregoing 

ter by the ſame Author) which,- according to” 9 8 
Oracle, undenſtand by the paternal Mind, which con- 


tains the Cauſe of them 7 within ſelf : Plethoge 


They are intellectual Species concejved by -the Father, 
they themſelves being conceptive alſo, and exciting Con- 
ceptions or Notions by unſpeakable Counſels. Theſe ſeem 
CH" by * e 
"the Father made 'a jarring N 7, 

one Poldizain, 

e Father woas the 


- But they were ails, being y inlet Fire di- 
wi, buted” 


d, other. Tet ldftulat ; N mY King did ſet before this, 


. x. the e Ward oO, 
e Gal, zerrt Find, the Print if 


1 whoſe Form © 


He promoted Py the LES and accordingly : | 


Lr 
i 'd with oll tind of Tdeds, of which there is 


Our of of wh came ruſhing forth others undyfri- | 


5 cn re abt the Dir ofthe Wl which 


elroud the vaſt Rec 
Lie Sturms, are c May, 


7 ard er 


Talaue Notions from the . ountain, 

| 3 — pop LA Fire.” 5 
hb | In the Paint of fp les hope Had, Fa * 7 

Primigemonus Idea, t ng unrein 
he 


Upon which Words, Proclus ks cited them as 
an Oracle of the Gods, adds, © Hereby the Gods decla- 
red ay\zvell\zohert the Subſftence- of Ideas 15, as who 
that God is who cantains the ' one Famtain © _ 
rae, « fter what Manner 45 3 of th t 


„ 


T7 


© 
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go forth fo "the making 
k wee Crs ng Jer orth, and that they are 
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ceeded out of this Fountain, and thaw, the Wirld was 
made according to them. And that they are Movers of 
all the Syſtems of the World, and that they are all in- 
tellefual e eſſentially. Others may find out many other 
profound N by ſearthing into theſe divine Notions ; 
bat for or the preſent, let it ſuffice us to know, that the 
themſelues ratify * entemplatiem 9 of Plat, for 
aſnnch' as BY, _ thoſe intelleAual C 6 Tr, 
that they gave Pattern to the 
that they re Ces trons of the Father : Fir T re- 
main in the tale, of the Father; and that they 
of the World, for teig im- 
2 6 all "= 
auſes of all things divifible And 
that $k ont nth Cay 7 Fon — — others, 


rtf by ſeveral Parts framed the Werld, and ate 


ſaid to be like Swuferms (of Bees) becau they beget the 
ſecondary Ideas. Thus Proclus. . 


The ſecond are the Synoches, which are three, 
me Empyreal, the tbereal, the Material An- 
fwerable to the ſeveral Worlds which they govern. 
Yor they ſeem to be Minds, which receiving from 

echt the Inffuence of that Fire which diſpenſeth 

ife, infuſe it into the Empyreal, Ethereal, and 

aterial 'Worlds, and ſupport and govern thoſe 
Worlds, and give them vital Motion. The Oracle 
termeth them Anoches. 

Each World hdth intellectual Anoches inflexible ; 
where P/ellus interprets them the moft excellent of in- 
telligible Species, and of thoſe that are brought down by 
the Immortals in this Heaven, in the Head of whom i: 
conceived to be a God, the ſecond from the Father. 

'The laſt of this Order are the T eletarchs, OY 
with the Synoches by the Oracle, 

e Teletarchs are comprebended with the 8 yno- 


This ſecond Order or Triad, Preclus and Damaſ- 
cius often megflon,' ſty ling it by the double Name of 
n nd Intellectual. 


c HA AP. VI. 
The third Order. 


Tur. E ft Oder; is of Intellectual. * Pſellus, Af 
ter the middle Order is the Intellactual, baving 
R. Triad, which conſifts of . the Once 8 
Hecate, and of the T wice aboue ; and another 

(CT EA which conſiſts ft the Amilicti, which are three; ; 
one, the Hy : Theſe are ſeven Fountains. 
Anonymous Summarift After theſe are the fountainous 
Fathers, called alſo C oſmagagnees ; the firſt of whom 15 
called the Once Above ; next whom- 1s Hecate ; then 
the T wice — next whem three Amilidti; and laſt, 


Of the Chien Pſellus interprets the Zaroaftre- 
05 


an Oracle, 


mw ASC- 
= 
* 


„ 9 


— — 
oc 
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% bow the Warld hath intellictua Guides, in- 


27 
World) for that they gad rs Fr by 445 


Motion. Theſe Powers the Oracle calls dre, 
Cuftainers, as ſuftaining the whole World. The Oracle 
faith, they are immoveable, implying their ſettled Power ; 
 fuftentive, denoting their Guardianſhip. Theſe Powers 
they deſign only by the Cauſes and Immobility of the 
2 Pletho interprets them the maſt exc 
Intelligible Species, and of thoſe that are brought down 
by Immortals in this Heaven.. The 24 
* he conceives to be a God, the ſecond from 
ather, 
The Amilidi alſo, and the Hypezocos are men- 
tioned by the Oracle. 
— Per him | 
Spring forth all the unplacable (Amilicti) Thunders. 
And the Receſſes ( ſuſcipient of Preſters) of the amni- 
lucent Strength. 
Of Father-begetten Hecate, and Hypezocas the 
Flower of Fire. | 
The Amilicti [implacable] are Powers ſo termed, 
_ for that they are firm, and not to be converted to- 
wards theſe inferior things; and alſo cauſe, that 
Souls be not allured by Affections. 


CHAP. VIL 


RESIDES this laſt Order of Intellectuak, 


which Pſellus ſtyles ſeven Fountains, and the A- the 


nony mous Summariſt, fountainous Fathers, the latter 
gives Account of many other Fountains. * I 

©« reverence alſo ( ſaith he) a ſountainous Triad 
« of Faith, Truth, and Love; they likewiſe aſ- 
« ſert a Principiative Son from the ſolar Fountain, 
tc and Archangelical, and the Fountain of Senſe, and 
« fountainous Judgment, and the Fountain of Per- 
« ſpectives, and the Fountain of Characters; which 
„ walketh on unknown Marks, and the fountainous 
« Tops of Apollo, Ofyris, Hermes, they aſſert ma- 
« terial Fountains of Centers and Tlements, and a 
Zone of Dreams, and a ſountainous Soul.” 

Next the Fountains, faith o Pſellus, are the Hyper- 
archii ; the Anonymous more fully, Next the 
« Fountains, they ſay, are the Principalities, for the 
« Fountains are more principal than the Principles:“ 
Both theſe Names of Fountains and Principles are 
uſed by Diomſius Areopagita frequently; even in the 
third Triad, he puts the Name of Principles, ag, 
(or Principalities) after whom the Arch-angels. 

Of the Animal-produQtive Principles (continues 
the Anonymous) the Top is called Hecate, the Middle 


1 Pell, in Orac- 
* Pell, 


n 
id Tia. * Amon, A=. 


of « tain of Souls, 


Fauntain of all Things, and the fauntainous 
e ; 


* 89 #® . S ] the Bottom * = 
This ſeems to be that Hecate, 
Fer mons, 

of Soul, and of Natures; the fame which the 
Oracle means, - 
On the left 


avi 
ide of Heeate is the Fountain of Vir. 


tue; For the Chaldeans (as Pſellus faith) © efteem 


r Hecate a Goddeſs, ſeated in the middle Rank, 
« and. as it were the Center of all the 

in her left the Fountain of Goods, 
cc or of Virtues: Moreover they ſay, the Fountain 
c of Souls is prompt to Propagations ; but the Foun. 
<« tain of Virtues continueth within the Bounds of 
<© its own Eſſence, and is as a Virgin incorrupted ; 
ce which Settledneſs and Immobility it receives from 
« the Power of the Amilicti, and is girt with a 


.<< Virgin Zone.” What Pſellus here calls the Foun- 


tain Souls, and the Fountain of Virtues, is the 


ſame which the Anonymous ſtyles, Principitative 
Soul, and Principitative Virtue. | : 


” 
* 


CHAP. vim. 
Unzoned Gods and zoned Gods. 


'AJEXT (the H ii, according to P/clly 
LS nn le 
them, (ſai ny mous Summariſt) 4 un- 
zoned Hecates, as the Chaldaick, the Triecdotis, 
Comas, and Eccluſtick : The unzoned Gods are Sara- 
pis and Bacchus, and the * Chain of Ofyris, and of 
Apollo; (continued Series of Geniuſes, connected in 
manner of a Chain.) They are called unzaned, for 
that they uſe their Petuer freely (without Reſtriction) 
in the Zones, and are enthroned abave the conſdi 
Deities : T heſe conſpicuous Deities are the Heavens 
and the Planets, (perhaps of the ſame kind as the In- 
telligencies, which the Peripateticks aſſerted Mo- 
vers of the Spheres.) And whereas he faith, they live 
in Power, s Nusa, it is the ſame Attribute which 
3 ives the third of the ſecond Hierarchy, 

749 Duel. A | To a 
' «© + The zoned Gods are next: Theſe are they 
4 which have (Confinement tv) particular Zones, and 
<« are rolled freely about the Zones of Heaven, and 
« have the Office of ing the World.; for 
cc they hold, chaps (6.3 gas nn of Lions we 
& inhabits the Parts of the ſenſible World, and gird- 
dc eth, or circleth the Regions about the material 
46 Place, according to ſeveral Diſtributions.” I he 
ſame Office Diamſius ſeems to aflign to the ſecond = 
. Theſe Aran and Zmei ooo mentioned allo by 

Damaſcius ; This (faith he) ſendeth out of 4 t 
. 


% Reading . 


” AN 1 In One. 


Part XV. 


is of the Proceſſion of the renowned particular Foun- 
nl 4 And by Proclus, * The ſacred Names of the 
Gods, delivered according to their myftical Interpreta- 
tion, as thoſe which are celebrated by the Aſſy rians, 


» Zonei, and Azoni, and Fountains, and Amilicti, 


and Synoches, by which they interpret the Orders of 
the Gods. h | 


CHAP, H. 


Angels and immaterial Demons. 


Prob (the Zonei) are the Angels. * Arnobius 
faith. of Hoftanes, (one of the Perſian Magi, 
who received their Learning from the Chaldeans) 
that he knew the Angels, Miniftert, and Meſſengers of 
Cd (the true Gad) did wait on bis Majeſty, and 
tremble as afraid at the Beck and Countenance of the 
Lord ; the Zoroaſtrian Oracles mention reductiue An- 
gels, which reduce Souls to them, drawing them from 
ſeveral Things. 

The next are Demons ; of theſe the * Chaldeans 
hold ſome to be good, others bad. The Good 
they conceive to be Light ; the Bad Darkneſs, 
That there are good Dzmons, natural Reaſon tells 
us. Oracle: 

Nature perſuades, that there are pure Demons. 

The Bourgeons, even of ill Matter, are beneficial 


Nature, or natural Reaſon, ſaith Pletho, perſuades, 
1 n e, 1 
ceeding from God, is good in himſelf, are beneſi- 
cial : If the Bloomangs of ill Matter (viz. of laſt Sub- 
ſtances) are good, much more are the Demons ſuch, 
who are in a more excellent Rank, as partaking of ra- 
tional Nature, and being mixed with mortal Nature. 


CHAP. X. 
Souls. 


NEXT © Dome, Pſellus (in his Epitome of 
the Chaldaick Doctrine) placeth Souls, the laſt 
of zviternal Beings. 

Of Forms, the Magi (and from them the Py- 
thagereans and Platoniſts) aſſert three kinds; one 
wholly ſeparate from Matter, the ſuper-celeftial In- 
telligences ; another inſeparable from Matter, hav- 
ing a Subſtance not ſubſiſting by itſelf, but dependent 
on Matter, together with which Matter, which is 
ſometimes diſſolved by reaſon of its Nature, ſubject 
to Mutation; this kind of Soul is diſſolved alſo, and 
periſheth. This they hold to be wholly irrational. 

* In Prom Parmenid. : 
® Ibid. « Plcll, ia Orac. * In Orac. Epit, 


Le. cit. 


5 
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but That (ſendeth out of herſelf the fountainous 
Chain) of Particulars ; and paſſeth on to Principles 
and Arch-Angels, and Azoni, and Zonei, as the Lat 


bd Read Cargo, X n = Oc, 
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- > Betwixt theſe, they place a middle Kind, a ra- 
tional Soul, differing from the Superceleſtial Intelli- 
gences, for that it always co-exifts with Matter; 
and from the irrational kind, for that it is not depen- 
dent on Matter, but on the contrary, Matter is de- 
pendent on it; and it hath a proper Subſtance poten- 
tially ſubſiſtent by itſelf. It is alſo indiviſible, as 
well as the ſuperceleſtial Intelligences, and perform- 
ing ſome Works in ſome manner ally'd to theirs, be- 


ing itſelf alſo buſied in the Knowledge and Contem- 


plation of Beings, even unto the Supreme God, and 
tor this Reaſon is incorruptible. 

This Soul is an immaterial and incorpereal Fire, 
exempt from all Compounds, and from the material 
Body ; it is conſequently immortal : for nothing ma- 
terial or dark is commixed with her, neither is ſhe 
compounded fo as that ſhe may be reſolved into thoſe 

ings of which ſhe conſiſts. 


This Soul hath a ſelf-generate and ſelſ-animate 


Eſſence; for it is not moved by another. For if 
according to the Oracle) it is a Portion of the divine 
ire, and a lucid Fire, and paternal Notion, it is an 
immaterial and ſelſ- ſubſiſtent Form; for ſuch is every 
divine Nature, and the Soul is Part thereof. 

* Of human Souls they alledge two fountainous 
Cauſes, the paternal Mind, and the fountainous 
Soul: The particular Soul, according to them, pro- 
3 by the Will of the Fa- 
Now, whereas there are ſeveral Manſions ; one 
wholly bright, another wholly dark ; others betwixt 
both, partly bright, partly dark ; the Place beneath 
the Moon is circu dark on every fide; 
the lunary, partly lucid, and partly dark ; one half 

the other dark ; the Place above the Moon 
circumlucid, or bright throughout; the Soul is ſeat- 
ed in the circumlucid Region. 

From thence this kind of Soul is often ſent down 
to Earth, upon ſeveral occafions, either by reaſon of 
the flagging of its Wings (/e they term the Deviation 
from its original Perfection] or in obedience to the 
Will of the Father. 

b This Soul is always co-exiſtent with any æthe- 
real Body as its Jebiculum, which ſhe by continual 

imation maketh alſo immortal. Neither is 
this her Vebiculum inanimate in' itſelf, but is itſelf 
animated with the other Species of the Soul, the ir- 
rational (which the Wiſe call ed, the Image of 
the rational Soul) adorned with Phantaſy and Senſe, 
which ſeeth and heareth itfelf whole through the 
whole, 'and is furniſhed with all the Senſes, and 
mw all the reſt of the irrational Faculties of the 

i Thus by the principal Faculty of this Body 
Phantaſy, the rational Soul is continually joined to 

? In Orac. * Pell. in Orac · 
5 Pſell. & Pleth. p. 81. 


® Pletho in Orac. 
© Pleth. in Orac. 
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ſuch a Body, and by fuch a Body ſometimes the 
human Soul is joined with a mortal Body, by a cer- 
tain Affinity of Nature, the whole being enfolded in 
the whole enlivening Spirit of the Embryon ; this 
Vehiculum itſelf being of the Nature of a Spirit. 

*The Image of the Soul, viz. that Part which 
being itſelf void of irrational, is joined to the rational 
Part, and depends upon the Vehicle thereof, hath a 
Part in the circumlucid Region ; for the- Soul never 
layeth down the Vehicle adherent to her. 

| The Soul being ſent down from the Manſion 
wholly bright to ſerve the mortal Body, that is, to 
operate therein for a certain Time, and to animate 
and adorn it to her Power, and being enabled accord- 
ing to her ſeveral Virtues, do dwell in feveral Zones 
of the World ; if ſhe performs her Office well, goes 
back to the ſame Place ; but if not well, ſhe retires to 
the worſt Manſions, according to the things ſhe hath 
done in this Life, Thus (the Chaldean;) reſtore 
Souls to the firſt Condition, according to the Mea- 
ſure of their ſeveral Purifications, in all the Regions 
of the World; ſome alſo they conceive to be carried 
beyond the World. 


CHAT: AS 
The Supramundane Light, 


LL theſe zviternal and incorporeal Beings are 
ſeated in the Supramundane Light, which itſelf 
alſo is incorporeal, placed immediately above the 
higheſt corporeal World, and from thence extend- 
ing upwards to infinite. 


Proclus (cited by Simplicius on this Oracle of Zo- 
reafter, 


Abundantly animating Light, Fire, tber, Worltls,) 


ſaith, ** This Light is above all the ſeven Worlds, 
< as a Monad before or above the Triad of the Em- 
* pyreal, Ethereal, and. Material Worlds: adding, 
« that this primary Light is the Image of the pater- 
*« nal Depth, and is therefore ſupramundane, be- 
«© cauſe the paternal Depth is ſupramundane.” And 
again, „This Light, faith he, being the fupramun- 
dane Sun, ſends forth Fountains of Light; and 
the myſtick Diſcourſes tell us, that its | hg 
ty is among ſupramundane things, for there is the 
„Solar World, and the Univerſal Light, as the 
„% Chaldaick Oracles aſſert.“ 
And again, The Centers of the whole World, 
as one, ſeem to be fixed in this: for if the Ora- 
cles fixed the Centers of the Material World above 
itſelf, in the Ether, proportionably aſcending, 
we ſhall affirm that the Centers of the higheſt of 
the Worlds, are ſeated in this Light. Is not this 


1 * 


ce 


cc 
cc 
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6 firſt Light the Image of the Paternal Depth, and 
« for that reafon ſupramundane alfo, becauſe that is 


cc ſo as 
CHAP. XI. 
Of Things Temparal (or Corruptible) and Corporeal. 


HE third and laſt Kind of Things, according 

to Zeroaſter, is Corruptible or Temporal ; 

which as it began in Time, fo ſhall it likewiſe in 

Time be diſſolved : The Preſident over theſe is Ari. 
manes. 

Under this third Kind are co the 
Corporeal Worlds; the Empyreal immediately below 
= war lan _ Zthereal next the 

mpy an loweſt of all, as 
Oracle ranks chem. | ä 

Abundantly animating Light, Fire, tber, World;. 
Theſe Corporeal Worlds are feven. Orac. 

For the Father formed ſeven Firmaments of Worlds, 

Including Heaven, in a. round Figure, 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

He conſtituted a Heptad of erratick Animals, 

Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Mater in 

the Boſom of the Earth; 


The Air above theſe, 
Pſellus explaining how they are ſeven, fai 


pyreal and firſt; then three Ætbereal; and laſth, 
three Material, the fixed Circlih, the Erratich, and 
the Sublunary Region. But this Enumeration ſeems 
to fall ſhort; for he mentions but two Ethereal 
On Er n 

| and one Material (the 8 Region ;) as 
the ſeven. thus; one Empyreal, three Ethereal, (the 
fixed Orb, the Planetary Orb, the Orb of the 
Moon) and three Elementary, (the Aereal, the Wa- 
try, and the Terreſtrial;) but perhaps it will better 
ſuit with the Oracle (which includes the Moon with- 
in the Planetary Orb, and placeth the Water under 
the Earth) as alſo with Pſallus (who calls the lat 
three Worlds, Material) to diſpoſe them thus: 


[ One E mpyreal nd 
bree Athereal Wirlds; 
Carporeal lud The 1 next the 
| 5 The Plenary Orb. : 

ee Material Su orlds : 
1 The fire blunary 3 
The Earth, 
The Water. 


Neither 
pfl. in Epit. 8 
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Neither can it ſeem ſtrange that the three laſt on- 
ly ſhould be called Material ; for the Chaldzans 
conceiving Matter to be a dark Subſtance, or rather 
Darkneſs itſelf, the Empyreal and Ethereal Worlds, 
which (as we ſhall ſhew) conſiſt of Light or Firs, 
cannot in their Senſe be ſaid to be Material, though 
. ® The Empyreal or Fir/? of theſe, (P/ellus) they artri- 
buted to the Mind, the Ethereal to the Soul, the Ila- 
terial to Nature. 


CHAP. XIII. 
The Empyreal Warld. 


1 * Firft of the Corporeal Worlds, is the 
Empyreal; (by Empyreum the Chaldæans 
underſtand not, as the Chriſtian Theologiſts, the 
Seat of God, and the bleſſed Spirits, which is rather 
to the Supreme Light of the Chaldzans, 
but the utmoſt Sphere of the corporeal World.) It is 
round in Figure, according to the Oracle, 
Inclofing Heaven in a round Figure. 
It is alſo a ſolid Orb, or Firmament : for the fame 
Oracles call it ce ννα. It conſiſts of Fire, whence 
named the — or, as the Oracles, the Fiery 
Wirld; which Fire being immediately next the in- 
corporeal ſupramundane Light, is the rareſt and ſub- 
tileſt of Bodies, and by reaſon of this Subtilty pene- 
trates into the ther, which is the next World be- 
low it, and, dy mediation of the Æther, through 
all the Material World. This may be evinced more 
particularly, faith Proclus, from the Divine Traditi- 
wn (meaning the Zoroaftrian Oracles:) for the En- 
Nræum penetrates through the tber, and the Ætber 
through the Material World ; and thro all the intel- 
lectual Tetrads and Fry ms ads _ a fountainous 
Order, and tonſequently an Empyreal Preſident; never- 
theleſt they . men in the MWerlal, om the Em- 
pyreal paſſeth through all the Worlds. 

Nevertheleſs, the Empyrzum itſelf is fixed and 
immoveable ; as Simplicius, further explicating the 
Chaldaick Doctrine, acknowledgeth, by this Simili- 
tude; Let us imagine to ourſelves (ſaith he) two 
Spheres, one conſiſting of many Bodies, theſe two to be 
of equal Bigneſs ; but place one together with the Center, 
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Pjellus and the anonymous Summariſt, who aſſert. 
that next the Empyræum are the three Æthereal 
Worlds ; but of theſe three they mention only two, 

and thoſe mifapply'd to the Material Worlds) Te 

phere of fixed Stars, and the Planctary Sphere: The 
third (perhaps implied though not expreſs'd) might be 
the Ather which is betwixt the Empyrzum and the 
Sphere of fixed Stars. | 

The Ether is a Fire (as its Name implies) leſs 
ſubtile than the Empyrzum, for the Empyre:m pe- 
netrates through the ther: yet is the A ther itſelt fo 
ſubtile, that it penetrates through the Materia 
I erld. 

The ſecond Æthereal World is the Sphere of fix- 
ed Stars, which are the more compacted or conden- 
ſed Parts of the Athereal Fire, as Patricius ingeni- 
oufly interprets this Oracle; | 


He compacted a great Number of inerratick 
Stars, 


Forcing (or preſſing) Fire to Fire. 


The Third Ethereal World is that of the Plane- 
tary Orb, which contains the Sun, Moon, and five 
Planets; ſtiled by the Oracles, Erratick Animals 
and Fire: 


He — a Heptad if Erratick Ani- 
ma 


And again, He conſtituted them fir; the ſeventh was 
that ” « the Sun, 
Mingling Fire in them. 


CHAP: AV. 
The Material IVirlds. 


T* laſt and loweſt are the Material Worlds; 

which Pſellus and the other Summariſts aſſert 
to be three, meaning doubtleſs the Air, Earth, and 
Water, for ſo the Oracle ranks em. 


Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Na- 
ter in the Beſom of the Earth, 
The Air above them. 


and put the other into it; you will ſee the whole World 


ex;fing in Place, moved in immoveable Light; which 
orld according to its whole ſelf is immoveable, that 
it may imitate Place, but is moved as to its Parts, that 
herein it may have leſs than Place. 


= 5 # Y AS +1 
The A thereal Worlds. 


Art: the Empyrzum, the Oracle names the K. 
| ther, Fire, tber, Worlds; confirmed by 


1 Epitom, 7. * Pſel, 


they call the Bottom. By which 


This is that laſt Order of Worlds, of which the 
Chaldaick Summary faith, it is called Terreſtrial, 
and the Hater of Light: it is the Region beneath the 
Moon, and comprehends within i Eh Matter, which 

Words it appears 
upon what ground the Chaldæans aſſerted only theſe 
Sublunaty Worlds to conſiſt of Matter, but the 
Empyreal and Ethereal to be Immaterial though 
Corporeal: for Matter they underſtand to be the Ha- 
ter of Light, Darkneſs, and the bottom of a Nature 
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quite different from the Empyrzum and ther, 
whoſe very Subſtance is Light itſelf, yet it is actuated 
by their vivificative Fire which penetrates quite 
through it even to the Center, as we ſhewed for- 
merly. 

y Concerning the Earth, Diodorous Siculus faith, 
they held Opinions peculiar to themſelves, aſſerting 
that it it in Figure like a Boat, and hillow; for which, 
as likewiſe for other things concerning th: World, 
they abound with probable Arguments. 

Pſellus adds, that they ſometimes call this Sicblunary 


ae, 


CHAP. . 
Of Material Demms. 


OF Demons, as we ſaid, they aſſerted two 

Kinde, ſome good, others ill; the good, 
light; the ill, dark. The former are thoiz whom 
* Hyftanes calls the Miniſters and Meſſengers of God, 
dwelling in his Preſence: But theſe he deſcribes as 
Terreſtrial, wandering up and down, and Enemies to 
Mankind. Of the firſt we have treated already ; 
of the latter, P/ellus in his Diſcourſe upon this Sub- 
ject gives a large Account from one Marcus of Meſo- 
potamia, who having been of this Religion, and 
well acquainted with their Inſtitutions, was after- 
wards converted to Chriſtianity : What he relates, 
as well from the Doctrine itſelf, as ſrom the Place, 
ſufficiently appears to be of the Chaldaick T radition. 
It is to this effect : 

Theſe Dzmons are of many Kinds, and various 
Sorts, both as to their Figures and Bodies, inſomuch 
that the Air is full of them, as well that which is a- 
bove us, as that which is round about us. The 
Earth likewiſe is full, and the Sea, and the moſt re- 
tired Cavities and Depths. 

There are ſix general Kinds of theſe Dzmons. 
The firſt named Leliurius, which ſignifies Fiery. 
This Kind dwelleth in the Air that is above us: for 
from the Places next above the Moon, as being Sa- 
cted, all Kinds of Dzmons, as being Prophane, are 
expelled. The ſecond Kind is that which wande- 
reth in the Air contiguous to us, and is by many pe- 
culiarly called Aereal. The third, Terreſtrial. The 
fourth, Watery and Marine. The fifth, Subterra- 
neous. The ſixth, Lucifugous, and hardly ſenſi- 
ble. | 

All theſe Kinds of Dæmons are Haters of God, 
and Enemies of Man, Moreover, of theſe ill Dz- 
mons, ſome are worſe than others. Aquatile, and 
Subterraneous, and e N are extremely ma- 
licious and pernicious: For theſe do not hurt 
Souls by Phantaſms and Deluſions, but by Aſſault, 
like the moſt ſavage Beaſts, accelerate the Deſtructi- 
on of Men. The Watery drown thoſe who are 
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failing upon the Water, The Subterraneous and 
Lucifugous', inſinuating into the Entrails, cauſe 
Epilepſies and Frenzy. The Aereal and Terreftrial 
circumvent Men by Art and Subtilty, and deceive 
the Minds of Men, and draw them to-abſurd and i}. 
legal Paſſions. 

They effect theſe things, not as having Dominion 
over us, and carrying us as their Slaves whitherſo- 
ever they pleaſe, but by Suggeſtion; for applying 
themſelves to the phantaſtick Spirit, which is within 
us, they themſelves being Spirits alſo, they inſtil Diſ- 
courſes of Affections and Pleaſures, not by Voice ver- 
berating the Air, but by Whiſper, i ing their 
Diſcourſe. 

Nor is it impoſſible that they ſhould ſpeak without 
Voice, if we conſider that he who ſpeaks, being a- 
far off, is forced to uſe a greater Sound; being near, 
he ſpeaks ſoftly into the Ear of the Hearer, and if he 
could get into the Spirit of the Soul, he would not 
need any Sound, but what Diſcourſe ſoever he plea- 
ſeth, would, by a way without Sound, arrive there 
where it is to be received; which ſay is likewiſe 
in Souls, when they are out of the Body, for they 
diſcourſe with one another without Noiſe. After 
this manner the Dzmons converſe with us, private- 
ly, ſo that we are not ſenſible which way the War 
comes upon us. 

Neither can this be doubted, if we obſerve what 
happens to the Air. For when the Sun ſhineth it aſ- 
ſumeth ſeveral Colours and Forms, tranſmitting 
them to other things, as we may ſee in ing-glaſ- 
ſes. In like manner the Dzmons, aſſuming Figures 
and Colours, and whatſoever Forms they pleaſe, 
tranſmit them inte our animal Spirit, and by that 
means afford us much Buſineſs, ſuggeſting Counſels, 
repreſenting Figures, reſuſcitating the Remembrance 
of Pleaſures, exciting the Images of Paffions, as well 
when we ſleep, as when we wake, and ſometimes 
titillating the genital parts, inflame us with frantick 
and unlawful Defires, eſpecially if they take, co- 
operating with them, the hot Humidities which are 


in us. 

The reſt of the Dzmons know nothing that is 
ſubtle, nor how to breed Diſturbance, yet are. they 
hurtful and abominable, hurting in the ſame manner 
as the Spirit or Vapour in Churon's Cave: For as 
that is reported to kill whatſoever approacheth it, 
whether Beaſt, Man, or Birds; in like manner 
theſe Dzmons deſtroy thoſe upon whom they chance 
to fall, overthrowing their Souls and Bodies, and 
their natural Habits, and ſometimes by Fire, or 
Water, or Precipice, they deſtroy not Men only, 
but ſome irrational Creatures. 

The Dæmons aſſault irrational Creatures, not out 
of Hate, or wiſhing them ill, but out of the Love 
they have of their animal Heat; For dwelling in wn 

mo 
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moſt remote Cavities, which are extremely cold and 
dry, they contract much Coldnefs, wherewith being 
afflicted, they affect the humid and animal Heat, and, 
to enjoy it, they inſinuate themſelves into irrational 
Creatures, and go into Baths and Pits; for they hate 
the Heat of Fire and of the Sun, becauſe it burns and 
drieth up. 

But they moſt delight in the Heat of Animals, as 
being 52 and mixt with Moiſture, eſpecial- 
ly that of Men, being beſt tempered ; into which in- 
finuating themſelves, they cauſe infinite diſturbance, 
ſtopping up the Pores in which the animal Spirit, isin- 
herent, and ſtrengthning and compreſſing the Spirit, by 
reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Bodies with which they 
are indued. Whence it happeneth that the Bodies are 
diſorder'd, and their principal Faculties diſtemper'd, 
and their Motions become dull and heavy. 

Now if the infinuating Dzmon be one of the Sub- 
terraneous Kind, he diſtorteth the poſſeſſed Perſon, 
and ſpeaketh by him, making uſe of the Spirit of the 
Patient, as if it were his own Organ. But if any of 
thoſe who are called Lucifugous get privately into a 
Man, he cauſeth Relaxation of the Limbs, and ſtop- 
peth the Voice, and maketh the poſſeſſed Perſon in 
all reſpects like one that is dead. For this being the 
Iaſtof Dæmons, is more Earthly, and extremely Cold 
and Dry, and into whomſoever it inſinuates, it he- 
bitates and makes dull all the Faculties of his Soul. 

And becauſe it is irrational, void. of all intellectual 
Contemplation, and is guided by irrational Phantaſy, 
like the more ſavage Kind of Beaſts, hence it comes 
to paſs, that it ſtands not in Awe of Menaces, and 
for that reaſon moſt Perſons aptly call it Dumb and 
Deaf, nor can they who are poſſeſſed with it by any 
other means be freed from it, but by the Divine Fa- 
vour obtained by Faſting and Prayer. | 

That Phyſicians endeavour to perſuade us, that 
theſe Paſſions proceed not from Demons, but from 
Humours, and Spirits ill affected, and therefore go a- 
bout to cure them, not by Incantations and Expiati- 
ons, but by Medicines and Diet, is nothing ſtrange, 
fince they know nothing beyond Senſe, and are wholly 
addicted to ſtudy the Body. And perhaps not without 
reaſon are ſome things aſcribed to ill affected Humours, 
as Lethargies, Melancholies, Frenzies, which they take 
away and cure, either by evacuating the Humours, 
or by repleniſhing the Body, if it be empty, or by 
outward Applications. But as for Enthuſiaſms, Ra- 
gi and unclean Spirits, with which whoſoever is 
Colſefied-is not able to act any thing, neither by In- 
tellect; Speech, Phantaſy nor Senſe ; or elfe there is 
ſome other thing that moves them unknown to the 
Perſon poſſeſſed, which ſometimes foretelleth future 
Events; how can we call theſe the Motions of depra- 
ved Matter? 

No kind of Dzmon is in its own Nature Male or 
Female, for ſuch Affections are only proper to Com- 


pounds: but the Bodies of Dæmons are ſimple, and 
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being very ductile and flexible, are ready to take any 
figure. As we ſee the Clouds repreſent ſometimes 
Men, ſometimes Bears, ſometimes Dragons, or any 
other Figures; fo is it with the Dæmoniack Bodies. 
Now the Clouds appear in various Figures according 
as they are driven by exterior Blaſts or Winds: But 
in Dzmons, who can paſs as they pleaſe into any 
Bodies, and ſometimes contract, ſometimes extend 
themſelves like Worms on the Earth, being of 
a ſoft and tractable Nature, not only the Bulk 
is changed, but the Figure and Colour, and that 
ſeveral ways; for the Dzmoniack Body being 
by Nature capable of all thoſe, as it is apt to recede, 
it is changed into ſeveral Forms; as it is Aeri- 
al, it is ſuſceptible of all forts of Colours, like Air, 
but the Air is coloured by ſomething extrinſecal. 
The Dzmoniack Body, from its intrinſecal Phan- 
taſtick Power and Energy, produceth the Forms of 
Colours in itſelf, as we ſometimes look pale, ſome- 


times red, according as the Soul is affected either with 


Fear or Anger. The like we muſt imagine of Dz- 


mons: for from within they ſend forth ſeveral kinds 
of Colours into. their Bodies. Thus their Bodies 


being changed into what Figure, and aſſuming what. 


Colour they pleaſe, they ſometimes appear in the 


Shape ofa Man, ſometimes of a Woman, of a Lion, 


of a Leopard, of a wild Boar, ſometimes in the Fi- 
gure of a Bottle, and ſometimes likea little Dog fawn- 


ing upon us. 

Into all theſe Forms they change themſelves, but 
keep none of them conſtantly: for the Figure is not 
ſolid, but immediately is diſſipated ;. as when we pour 
ſomething coloured into Water, or draw a Figure 


in the Air. In like manner is it with Dæmons, 


N Colour, Figure, and. Form preſently va- 
niſh. 

But all Dæmons have not the ſame Power and 
Willz there is much Inequality among them as to 
theſe. Some there are Irrational, as amongſt com- 
pound Animals; ſor, as of them, Man participating 
of Intellect and Reaſon, hath alſo a longer Phantaſy, 
extending alſo to all Senſibles, as well in the Hea- 
vens, as on Earth and under the Earth; but Horſes, 
Oxen, and the like, have a narrow, and more par- 
ticular Phantaſy, yet ſuch as extends to the Know- 
ledge oſ the Creatures that feed with them, their 
Managers and their Maſters. Laſtly, Flies, Gnats, 
Worms, have it extremely contracted and incohe- 
rent; for they know neither the Hole out of which 
they came, nor whither they go, nor whither they 
ought to go; they have only one Phantaſy, which 
is that of Aliment. In like manner there are difte- 
rent Kinds of Dzmons. Of theſe ſome are Fiery, 
others Aereal ; . theſe have a various Phantaty, which 
is capable of extending to any thing imaginable, 


The Subterraneous and Lucifugous are not of this 


Nature ; whence it comes to paſs, that they make 
not uſe. of many Figures, as neither having Variety 
of 
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of Phantaſin-, nor a Body apt for Action or Tranſ- 
formation. But the Watry and Terreſtrial being of 
a middle Kind betwixt theſe, are capable of taking 
many Forms, but keep themſelves to that in which 
they delight. "They which live in humid Places, 
transform themſelves into the Shapes of Birds and 
Women, whence termed by the Greeks Naiades, and 
Nereides, and Dr;ades, in the Feminine Gender. But 
iuch as are converſant in dry Places, have alſo dry 
Bodies, ſuch as the Onaſceles are ſaid to be. Theſe 
transform themſelves into Men, ſometimes into 
Dogs, Lions, and the like Animals, which are of a 
maſculine Diſpoſition. | 

The Bodies of Dzmons are capable of being 
ſtruck, and are pained thereby, though they are not 
Compounds; for Senſe is not only proper to Com- 
pounds, That thing in Man which feeleth, is neither 
the Bone nor the Nerve, but the Spirit which is in 
them: Whence if the Nerve be preſſed, or ſeized 
with Cold, or the like, there ariſeth Pain from the 
Emiſſion of one Spirit into another Spirit: For it is 
impoſſible that a compound Body ſhould in itſelf be 
ſenſible of Pain, but in as much as it partaketh of 
Spirit; and therefore being broken into pieces, or 
dead, it is abſolutely inſenſible, becauſe it hath no 
Spirit. In like manner, a Dæmon being all Spirit, 
is of his own nature ſenſible in every Part; he im- 
mediately ſeeth, and heareth, he is obnoxious to ſuf- 
fering by Touch ; being cut aſunder, he is pained 
like ſolid Bodies; only therein differing from them, 
that other things cut aſunder can by no means or ve- 
ry hardly be made whole again ; whereas the Demon 
immediately cometh together again, as Air or Wa- 
ter parted by ſome more ſolid Body. But though 
this Spirit joins again in a moment, nevertheleſs at 
the very time in which the diſſection is made it is 
pained, 


Hitherto the Theology aud Phyfick of the Chal- 


er. 
Aſtrology, and other Arts of Divination. 


"0: H E ſecond Part of the Chaldaict Learning con- 
ſiſts in Arts of Divination; the chief whereof is 
Aſtrology. This as it is generally acknowledged to 
have been their proper Invention, ſo were they moſt 
particularly addicted to it; for which Prolomy gives a 
Reaſon out of the Art itſelf, becauſe they are under 
Virgo and Mercury ; but Cicero one much better, 
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that the Plainneſi and Evenneſi of the Country did in- 
vite them to Contemplation of the Stars. 

It conſiſts of two Parts; 1. MMeteorobigich, which 
conſiders the Motions of the Stars; the other Apate- 
leſmatick, which regards Divination. The firſt was 
known to the ancient Grecians by the common 
Names of A/tronomy and Aſtrology; until the other 
being brought into Greece alſo, they, for Diſtincti- 
on, called the former more particularly A/froomy, 
the latter A/trology. The excellent ep Scaliger, 
to advance the Credit of the Grec# Learning, con- 
ſtantly avers, that the Chaldzans had only a grofs and 
general, not exact? Knowledge of Aſtronomy, b>ooggh, 
tantum, non etiam axe, and that the Greeks 
learned nothing therein of the Chaldzans: whenas 
Ariftotle ingenuoufly ac h the contrary : 
The Egyptians and Babylonians, faith he, From when 
we have many Informations concerning each of the Stars. 
T hough doubtleſs they were far ſhort of that Height 
in this Art, to which the Gree&s, who brought it out 
of the Eaſt, improved it: for Diadorus Siculus af- 
firms, that they alledged very weak Reaſons for the 
Eclipfes of the Sun, which Eclipſes they neither durſt 


foretel, ner reduce to certain Periods. 


But of the Apoteleſmatict Part they boaſted them- 
ſelves not only the Inventors, but Maſters; inſo- 
much that all the Profeſſors of it, of what Country 
ſoever, were (as we ſormerly ſhewed) called after 
them, Chaldezans. 


CHANEL 
Of the Stars fixed and erratich, and of their Prefig- 
| mfication, 
THEY firſt lay * down for a Ground, That 
Terreſtrials ſympathiſe with the Cceleſtials, 


and that every one of thoſe is renewed by the Influ- 
ence of theſe. 


For every Man's endued with 

As by the Sire of Gods and 

Above * all things they hold that our Act and 
Life is ſubjected to the Stars, as well to the Erratick 
as the Fixed, and that Mankind is governed by their 
various and multiplicious Courſe : I hat © the Planets 
are of the kind of efficient Cauſes in every thing that 
happens in Life, and that the Signs of the Zodiack 
co-operate with them: That * they confer all Good 
and Ill to the Nativities of Men, and that by Con- 
templation of their Natures may be known the chicf 
things that happen to Men. 


h a Mind, 
en's agu d. 


They 
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They © held the principal Gods to be Twelve, to 
of which they attributed a, Month, and one of 
Signs of the Zodiack. 

Next the Zodiack they aſſert twenty-four Stars, 
hereof half they fay are ranked in the Northern 
other half in the Southern : Of theſe they 
apparent they conceive to be deputed to 


the inapparent congregated to the Dead: 
call Judges of all things. 
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the Earth, the other half overſee the Earth and the 
Buſineſs of Men, and what is done in the Heavens; 
and. that every ten Days one of theſe is ſent to thoſe 


below: as a r, and in like manner one of the 
Stars under the Earth is ſent to thoſe above, and that 
they have this certain Motion ſettled in an eternal 
Revolution. 


GHBAF. IL 
/ Planets. 


HE greateſt Theory they hold (as we ſaid) to 
T be that which concerns the Planets: Theſe they 
call. the Interpreters; becauſe, whereas the reft of 
the Stars are fixed, and have a ſettled Courſe, theſe 
having their proper Courſes, foretel what things 
ſhall come to paſs, interpreting and declaring to 
Men the Benevolence of the Gods. 

Of the ® Seven, they hold the Sun and Moon to 
be the chief, and that the other five have leſs Power 
than they, as to the cauſing Events. : 

Of the five ®, they affirm there are three which a- 

with, and are aſſiſtant to the Sun, viz. Saturn, 
Supiter and Mercury ; theſe they call diurnal, becauſe 


t Diod. I. 2. h Diod. loc. cit. bid. » Thid. 
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the Sun, to whom they are affiſtant, predominates 
over the things that are done in the Day. 

As concerning the Powers of the tre, ſome they 
fay are benevolent, others malevolent, others com- 
mon; the benevolent are Jupiter and Venus; the ma- 
levolent, Mars and Saturn; the common, Mercu- 
7y, who is benevolent with the benevolent, and ma- 
levolent with the malevolent. 


CHAP. III 
The Diviſiens of the Zadiack. 


s 6 HE Chaldeans” having at firſt no certain Rule 
of Obſervation of the other Stars, inaſmuch as 
they contemplated not the Signs as within their pro- 
per Circumſcriptions, but only together with their 
Obſervation of the ſeven Planets, it came at length 
into their Minds to divide the whole Circle into 
twelve Parts: The manner they relate thus; they 
ſay that the Ancients having obſerved ſome one 
bright Star of thoſe in the Zodiack, filled a Veſſel 
(in which they bor'd a Hole) with Water, and let 
the Water run into another Veſſel placed under- 
neath, ſo long until the ſame Star roſe again; col- 
lecting that from the ſame Sign to the ſame, was the 
whole Revolution of the Circle: Then they took 
the twelfth Part of the Water which had run out, 
and conſidered how long it was in running; affirm- 
ing that the 12th Part of the Circle paſt over in the 
ſame Space of Time; and that it had that Propor- 
tion to the whole Circle which the Part of Water 
had to the whole Water: By this Analogy (I mean 
of the Dodecatemorion or 12th Part) they marked 
out the extreme Term from ſome ſignal Star 
which then appeared, or from ſome that aroſe with- 
in that time, Northern, or Southern; the ſame 


Courſe they took in the reſt of the Dodecatemo- 


ria. 
That to each of theſe Dodecatemoria, the anci- 
ent Chaldæans apply d a particular Figure and a Cha- 
racter, (as for Inſtance, to the firſt, the Figure of a 
Ram, and this Character F) tho' denied by the 
Learned * Fobn Picus Mirandula, ſeems manifeſt e- 
nough from what we find aſcribed peculiarly to 
them, by Ptolomy, Sextus Empyricus and others, 
which we ſhall cite in their due Places. 

To each of theſe Signs they appropriated one of 
the principal Gods, which they held to be Twelve, 
and one of the Months; the Zodiack itſelf they ter- 
med the Circle Mazaloth, which the Septuagint ren- 
der ua{ves9, interpreted by Suidas, the Conſlellations 
which are commonly termed Zed ia, Signs; for Mazat 


ſignifieth a Star. That they aſcribed ſeveral Gods to 


them, 
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them, agreeth with what is ſaid of the Followers of Ba- 
«al (whom Rabbi Maimonides conceives the ſame with 
theſe Chaldzans) they burnt Incenſe to Baal, to the 
Sun and to the Moon, and to the Mazalath, and to all 
the Heojt of Heaven, Hence ſome are of Opinion 
that Homer received this Doctrine from the Egyptians, 
as the Egyptians from the Chaldæans; alluding to it 
in the firſt of his Iliads, where he mentions the En- 
tertainment of Jupiter and the reſt of the Gods in 
Ethiopia twelve Days, with the ſeveral Houſes built 
tor them by Vulcan. And better deſerve they to be 
credited than thoſe Ancients, who (according to En- 
ftathius) writ that Homer firſt gave the Hint of this 
Opinion to the Mathematicians. Neither is what 
he adds in Explication of this Mythology diſſonant 
trom the Chaldaick Doctrine, that the making thoſe 
Manſions for the Gods or Stars, is aſcribed to Vulcan 
in reſpect of the Etherial Heat of the Celeſtial 
Orb. 

« Of the Signs ſome they call Maſculine, others Fe- 
minine; ſome Double, others Single; ſome Tropi- 
cal, others Solid. 

The Maſculine or Feminine are thoſe which have 
a Nature that co-operates towards the Generation 
of Males or Females. Aries is a Maſculine Sign, 
Taurus a Feminine, Gemini a Maſculine; in like 
manner the reſt alternately are Maſculine and Fe- 
minine. In Imitation of whom, as I conceive, the 
Pythagoreans call the Monad Maſculine, the Duad 
Feminine, the Triad Maſculine, and ſo on thro” 
all Numbers, Odd and Even. Some there are who 
divide every Sign into 12 Parts, obſerving almoſt 
the ſame Order; as in Aries they call the fc 12th 
part Aries and Maſculine, the ſecond Taurus and 
Feminine, the third Gemini and Maſculine, and 
ſo of the reſt. 

Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametricall 
poſite Sagittarius; Virgo and Piſces: The reſt are 


angle. 

T ropical are thoſe to which when the Sun cometh 
he turneth back, and maketh a Converſion: Such 
is the Sign Aries, and its oppoſite Libra, Capricorn 
and Cancer; In Aries is the Spring Tropick, in 
Capricorn the Winter, in Cancer the Summer, in 
Libra the Autumnal. The Solid are Taurus and 
its oppoſite * Scorpio, Leo, and Aquarius. 

Some Chaldæans there are who attribute the ſe- 
veral parts of Man's Body to particular Signs, as 
ſy mpathizing with them; To Aries the Head, to 
Taurus the Neck, to Gemini the Shoulders, Cancer 
the Breaſt, Leo the Sides, Firgo the Bowels and 
Belly, Libra the Reins and Loins, Scorpio the Se- 
cret Parts and Womb, Sagittarius the Thighs, 
Capricorn the Knees, Aquarius the Legs, Piſces, 
the Feet. This did they not without Conſideration, 


In Iliad. 1. 
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for if any Star ſhall be in any Afention of theſe 
malignant -Signs, it will cauſe a Maim in that Parte 
which bears the ſame Name with it. Thus much 
in brief of the Nature of the Signs in the Zo- 
diack. 

Beſides this Diviſion of the Zodiack into Signs 7, 
they ſubdivided every Sign into 30 Degrees, every 
Degree into 60 Minutes, fo they call the leaſt in- 
diviſible Parts, (as Empiricus affirms ; whence it may 
be argued, that the Cha!deans made not any lower 
Diviſions into Seconds, or the like.) The- De- 
grees being in every Sign 30, are in the whole Zo- 
diack 360; in ſome one of theſe the Sun muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be at the Time of the Nativity; which 
Degree the Chaldeans properly call the Place of the 
Birth. Hence the Greeks call theſe Degrees wigs, 
in Alluſion to the s:ex1, Goddeſſes of Deſtiny, theſe 
being our Fates ; for it is of greateſt Importance 
_ of theſe Degrees is Aſcendant at the Time of 

irth. 

Three other ways there are of dividing of the Zo- 
diack aſcribed to the Chaldeans, which are Triplici- 
ties, Terms, Decanates. = 

The © Trigons or T riplicities are theſe four. The 
firſt is Aries, Leo, Sagittarius ; the ſecond Taurus, 
Virgo, Capricorn; the third Gemini, Libra, Agua- 
rius; the laſt Cancer, Scorpio, Piſces. That the 
Chaldeans divided the Zodiack according to theſe 
T riplicities is manifeſt from their way of collecting 
the Terms of the Planets deſcribed by Prtole- 


my. | 

Every Sign hath five Terms. The * Chaldaick 
way of finding out the Quantity of the Terms in 
every Sign is one, and that very plain, for their 
Quantities differ - equal Diminution; every 
Term is leſs than t by one for 
they made the firft Term of Sign to be eight 
Degrees, the ſecond ſeven, the third fix, the fourth 
five, the fifth four, which makes up 30 Degrees. 

Laſtly, the Signs are divided into Faces, for ſo 
the Ancients called them ; in Hebrew Phanim, in A- 
rabick Mageah, in Greek Tegjownz; but the later A- 
ſtrologers, Decanates Jexgres; Decanos a Word (as 
Scaliger © obſerves) deriv'd from the Reman Militia ; 
of theſe in every Sign there are three, each of which 
comprehends ten Degrees. That the Chaldeans 
were not ignorant of theſe is manifeſt, inaſmuch as 
T emer the Babylonian, an Author of great Antiquity, 
wrote concerning them. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Planets conſidered in reſpect to the Zodiack. 


HE Chaldzans held that the Planets have not 
always Power alike, as the procuring of "uo 
x Sext. loc. cit, 7 Sext-Emp, + * Cenforin, de dis natali. 
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and Il; but that in ſome Places ſor Signs of the Zo- 

diack]-* they are more efficacious, in others leſs; 

and that ſome Stars have greater Power being in their 

proper Houſes, or in their Exaltations [or T riplici- 

ties,] or Terms, or Decanates. All which the later 
call their Eſſential Dignities. 

The moſt efficacious is that of Houſes. 


of Venus Taurus and Libra, that of Mercury Gemi- 
ni and Virgo. i | 


They call the Exaltations and Depreffions of 


the Planets, when they are in Signs wherewith they 
are delighted, or when they are in thoſe in which 
they have little (or no) Power: For 


in their Depreflions. As the Sun's Exaltation is in 
Aries, when he is exactly in the nineteenth Degree 
thereof, his Depreſſion is in the Sign and Degree dia- 
1 to it, | 

T be Moon's Exaltation is in Taurus, her 
or Detriment) in the Sign diametrically oppoſite, 

hat of. Saturn is in Libra, of Jupiter in Cancer, 
of Mars in Capricorn, of Venus in Piſces ; and their 
Depreſſions are in the Signs diametrically oppoſite to 


The T rigones or T riplicities of Planets are order'd 


7 > e e ) 7 
2 icity (of the Zodiack) is Jupiter, 
the ſecond © I in 


the other two T riplicities, except that the third is 
© + e Sext-Ewp. loc. cit» © Ibid- 
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they are delight - 


ed in-their Exaltations, but have little (or no) Power - 


© $ext. loc. cit. 
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ſaid to have two Lords, Saturn ind Mer 
firſt Part of the Day is aſſigned to Saturn, the Night 
to Mercury, The Lord of the laſt Triplicity is 
Mars. How much this differs from the vulgar Way 
(which takes in the Sun and Moon) will cafily ap- 
pear to thoſe who will take the pains to compare 


| They them. The latter Way ſee in Firmicus. 
hold the Sun's Houſe to be Leo, the Moon's Cancer, 
Saturn's Capricorn and Aquarius, Jupiter's Sagittari- Sign thoſe in which any Planet from ſuch a Degree 
us and Piſces, that of Mars Aries and Scorpio, that 


They call the Terms of the Planets in every 


to ſuch a Degree is moſt powerful or prevalent. * 
The Chaldaick Way of Terms is gathered from the 
Lords of the T riplicities, (which is plainer and more 
effectual than that of the Egyprians from the Lords of 
the Houſes) yet neither in their Orders nor Quanti- 


ties do they always follow thoſe Planets which go- 


vern the Triplicities. In the firſt Triplicity, their 
Diviſion of Terms in every Sign thereof is one and 
the ſame. The firſt Term they give to the Lord of 


the Triplicity, Jupiter, the ſecond to the Lord of 


the following T riplicity, Venus, the third and fourth, 
to the two Lords of the Triplicity of the Gemini, 


which are Saturn and Mercury; the fifth, to the Lord 
of the laſt Triplicity, Mars. In the ſecond Tripli- 


city they divide every Sign alike, and allot the firſt 


Term to Venus, by reaſon of her Dominion in that 
_ T riplicity.; the ſecond and third to the two Lords of 


the Triplicity of the Gemini, which are Saturn and 


Mercury; the fourth to Mars; the laſt to Jupiter. 
To Saturn are attributed in the Day 66 Degrees, in 
the Night 78, to Jupiter 72, to Mars 60, to Ve- 

-nus 75, to 


Mercury in the Day 66, in the Night 78. 


Plot. 8 Sent. Emp Plot · 


The farms of the Chaldeans or Babylonians. 
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Tbe Datanetes or Faces of the Planets have reſe- 
rence-to thoſe of the Zodiack ; the firſt Face is that 
Planet whoſe Sign it is ; che rcon, the next Planet; 


„ 


* 


and fo on. That theſe were of ancient Chaldaick 
Invention is manifeſt, not only in regard that Teucer 
the Babylonian wrote concerning them, but likewiſe 

" they 


cry: The 


— 


. — 
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were obſerved by the Egyptians, who (as 70 
— ſaith) derived as Learning from the 211 
Nicipſo King of Agypt, a moſt juſt Governor and 
excellent Aſtrologer, did (if we credit Julius Firmicus) 
collect all Sickneſſes from the Decanates, ſhewing 
what Diſeaſes every Decanate cauſed ; becauſe one 
Nature was overcome by another, and one God by 
another. The fame Author adds, that Profir:s 
touched this Part of Aſtrology but lightly ; not as 
being ignorant of it, but not willing to communicate 
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ſixth, the Aſpect is inefficacious ; but either in the 
ninth Month, or in the tenth ; for the Sum from the 
ninth Sign beholds again the Particle of the 

tion in a Trine Aſpect, and from the tenth in a 
Quartile ; which Aſpects, as we faid, are very eſſi- 
cacious: But in the eleventh Month they hold it can- 
not be born, becauſe then the Light being weak, 
ſends forth his languiſhing Ray in a Sextile Aſpect; 
much lefs in the twelfth, which Aſpect is not at all 


is immortal ing unto Paſterity. | 
— VEENEY CHAP. VI. 
CHAP. v., Schemes. 
Aſpefts of the Signs and Planets. HE way by which the © Chaldeans from the 
AX ey T the H of nay Mos: 
Very = Sign of the Zodiack hath a mutual Aſpect tivity, correſponds with that of their Diviſion of the 


to the reſt; in like manner the Planets have 
ſeveral Aſpects: They are faid to be in mutual 
Aﬀpe&t or Configuration, when they appear either 
in Trine or Square. They are faid to behold one 
another in Trine, when there is an Interpoſition of 
three Signs between them; in Square or Quartile, 
- when of two. 

© The Sun paſſing into the Sign next to that where- 
in he was at the time of Birth, regards the Place of 
Conception either with a very weak Aſpect, or not 
at all; for moſt of the Chaldeans have abſolutely de- 
nied, that the Signs which are next to one another 
behold one another; but when he is in the third 
Sign, that is, when there is a Sign betwixt them, then 
he is ſaid to behold the firſt Place whence he came, 
but with a very oblique and weak Light, which As- 
pect is termed Sextile ; for it ſubtends the ſixth Part 
of a Circle; for if we draw Lines from the firſt Sign 
to the third, from the third to the fifth, and from 
thence to the ſeventh, and ſo on, we ſhall deſcribe an 
equilateral Hexagon. This Aſpect they did not 
wholly rely on, for that it ſeemed to conduce the leaſt 
to the Nativity of the Child ; but when he comes to 
the fourth Sign, ſo that there are two betwixt, he 
looks on it with a quarterly Aſpect: For that Line 
which his Aſpe makes, cuts off a fourth Part of the 
Circle. When he is in the fifth, there being three 
betwixt it, is a Trine Aſpect, for it ſubtends a third 
Part of the Zodiack: which two Aſpects the Quar- 
tile and Trine, being very efficacious, afford much 
Increaſe to the Birth. But the Aſpect from the ſixth 
Place is wholly inefficacious, for the Line there 
makes not a Side of any Polygon, but from the ſe- 
venth Sign, which is the oppolite to the Aſpect, is 
moſt tull and powerful, and bringeth forth ſome 
Infants already mature, termed Septimeſtres, from 
being born in the ſeventh Month: But if within 
that Space it be not mature, in the eighth Month 
it is not born; for from the eighth Sign, as from the 


* C:nfor. c. $ 


d Sext. Emp. adve Mathem. 


ſerved the Sign then rifing for the Horoſcope, 


either of theſe Houſes 


* Cenſor, ibid. © Scxt. Emp. 


Zodiack (mentioned formerly:) For a Chaldean fat 
in the Night-time on ſome high Promontory con- 
templating the Stars; another fat by the Woman in 
Travel until fuch time as ſhe was delivered. As 
ſoon as ſhe was delivered, ſhe ſignified it to him on 
the Promontory, which as ſoon as he heard, he ob- 
but 
in the Day be attended the Aſcendants and Sun's 
Motion. 

Of the twelve parts or Houſes into which the 
Zodiack is divided, © thoſe which are predominant 
in every Nativity, and chiefly to be conſidered in 
Prognoſticks, are four, by which one common Name 
they term Centers or Angles, but more particularly 
they call one the Horoſcope or Aſcendant, another 
the Medium Cali, (the tenth Houſe,) another the 
Deſcendant, (the ſeventh Houſe, ) another the ſubter- 
reſtrial and oppoſite to the Medium Cali, (the fourth 
Houſe.) The Horoſcope is that which happens to be 
Aſcendant at the time of the Birth, the Medium Cali 
is the fourth Sign incluſively from it. The Deſcen- 
dant is that which is- oppoſite to the Horoſcope. 
The Subterreſtrial and /mum Caeli, that which 
is oppolite to the Medium Cali: As (to explain 
it 72 Example) if Cancer be the Horoſcope, Aries 
is 


Medium Coli, Capricorn Deſcendant, and Li- 
bra Subterreſtrial. That Houſe which goes ; before 


they call cadent ; that which 
followeth ſucceedent: Now that which goeth before 
the Horoſcope being apparent to us, they affirm to be 
of the ill Genius ; that next which ſolloweth the Me- 
dium Cali, of the good Genius; that which is be- 
fore the Medium Ceili, the inferior Portion and fin- 
Ear « t Sign, 2nd thi Dagitoing of 
cendant, a ul Sign, and the Begin 

Death; that which is after the Aſcendant, and is not 
apparent to us, the Fury and ill Fortune; that which 
cometh under the Earth, good Fortune, oppoſite to 
the good Genius; that which is 1 


, 
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Or more briefly thus: f The Cadent of the 
Horoſcope is called the ill Genius ; the Succeedent, 
ſlothſul ; the Cadent of the Medium Cal, God; 
the Succeedent, good Genius ; the Cadent of the 
TImum Carli, Goddeſs ; the Succeedent, good For- 
tune ; the Cadent of the Deſcendant, ill Fortune ; 
the Succeedent, flothful. Theſe, as they conceive, 
ought to be examined not ſuperficially. 

Upon theſe Grounds the Chaldeans made their 

eleſmatick Predictions, of which there is a Diffe- 
rence ; for ſome of them are more ſimple, others 
more accurate: The more ſimple thoſe which are 
made from any one Sign, or the ſimple Force of a 
fingle Star, as that a Star being in ſuch a Sign ſhall 
cauſe ſuch kind of Men: The more accurate, thoſe 
which are made by the Concourſe, and as they fay, 
the Contemporation of many. As if one Star be in 
the another in the Mid-heaven, another 
in the oppoſite Point to the Mid-heaven, others thus 
or thus poſited, then theſe or theſe Things will come 
to paſs. . Theſe are all the Remains of this Art, 
which can be attributed to the ancient Chaldeans. 


. CHAP. VII. 
Other Arts of Divination. 
T* Chaldeans, beſides , invented and 
uſed many other ways of Divination, of which 
> Diodorus Siculus inſtanceth, Divination by 


The firſt aſcribed by Diadarus to the Chaldeans, is 
Divination of Birds, ww 228 or * 

i is it probable, who were fo great 
Inqui into the ſeveral kinds of Divination, 
of this, which After-ages cſteem'd 
who under- 
fe, ſeem to 

ve been drawn to it by a Miſtake of the Latin 
Word „ by which it is rendred. 


» * Philo 

2 That it was proſeſi d by the 
ancient Chaldeans appears from their Anſwer to Ne- 
buchadnezzar, ' Tell thy Servants the Dream, and we 
will ſbew the Interpretation. T here are extant many 
onirocritical Verſes, under the Name of Afirampfy- 


At loc. cit. . B Ibid. Len Mor, Nev. I. 3. . %/nf¶ũꝓ 7 ( Suid. — Den. ® Urſin. Zen * Chap. 23 
| * Fran. Mirand. de rer. prandt. lib, 4- . 333+ r Salma. Suid. 
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chus, collected out of Suidat, and digeſted 0 
Scaliger Aftrampfychus is mentioned Ge fa T 
i, by Laertius: And ® there are who conceive 
ame to be only an Interpretation of the Chal- 
dean or Perfian Zoroafter, which ſome render, a 
living Star. | 
The third, Explication of Prodigies, Ti noo, 
tes; this kind the Greek Interpreters conceive in- 
cluded in the Word FydeYyoni, for they render it 
dd x; 1 

Tbe Bt that Diodorus mentions is Hieroſcopy, by 
which I conceive to be meant extiſpicium, Divina- 
tion by Inſpection into the Entrails (lee: of facri- 
m_—_ * Log „ fo 4 this kind, 
ma argued rophet el ; who faith 
of the King of Babylon (uſing Divination) * he looked 
into the Liver. T heſe ſeem to be the gazrin, reckon- 
ed by Daniel among the Chaldean Diviners, from 


the 


gazar, to cut; for they cut open the Beaſt, and 


divined by bis Entrails. 

Ob is rendered Pytho, or rather Pythonicus Spiri- 
tus : The Word originally ſignifieth a Bottle; and 
3 is taken for that Spirit which ſpeaketh ax 
utero 9x The ſacred Text calls the Woman 
Efbeth Baaleth Ob, which the int render 
yy vraike Syyareipuley; and where Saul faith, ? I pray 
thee divine to me in Ob; they tranſlate, Aas 
Hd pot &s mh iyyaremuily. R. Maimonides faith, ſhe 
that was initiated, held in her Hand a Myrtle Wand, 
and received Suffumigations. R. Abraham ben David, 
that theſe Rites were uſually performed at ſome dead 
Man's Tomb. 

Dargh el hammetim, is properly (as rendred) a Ne- 
cromancer ; * ſome affirm this kind of Divination had 
its Original in Chaldea. 

Theſe and the reſt of this kind are all comprehend- 
ed under the general Name Mecaſbpbim; of which 
formerly. 


— —„-— 


; SECT. II. 
Magich, Natural, and Theurgich, 


HE third Part of the Chaldaick Doctrine was 

Magic: for though the Name is conceived to 
be Perfian (by ſome derived from Mag, a Sirname 
of the Perſian Zoroaſter, Of from the Aa- 
guſſeans) yet this Science itſelf was originally Chal- 
dean, and properly the Study of the Abbapim; of 
whom Laertivs is to be underſtood, when he faith, 


that the Chaldeans were the fame with the Babyloni- 
. ans, as the 


Magi with the Perſians : Hence it is alſo, 
that the Term Magi is ſometimes extended to the 
Chaldean POO. 


2 Pliny 
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Pliny indeed faith, that * Magick had its Beginning 
in Perfia from Zoroaſter ; but adds, that whether 
this Zoroafter was one, or afterwards a ſecond alſo, 
is not certain : And that he rather meant the Chalde- 


an, than the Perfian, may be inferred from his 
citing thoſe Authors who placed this Zoroafter 6000 


Years before Plato, or 5000 Years before the Trojan - 


War ; which Accounts (tho' extravagant) were 


doubtleſs intended of the moſt ancient Zoroafter, the 


Chaldean. He likewiſe inſtanceth, as skilful in this 
Art, Marmaridius a Babylonian, and Zormocenidas 
an M rian, both ſo ancient, as that there are not any 
Monuments of them extant. 
The few Remains we find of the Chaldean Ma- 
gick may be reduced to two kinds, Natural and The- 
wrgick. | | 
oF © ® np © 
Natural Magick. 


T Ea Pare of the Choldaich Magick is that 


which we commonly term natural ; becauſe it 

contemplates the Virtues of all natural Beings, c- 
leſtial and ſublunary, makes Scrutiny into their 
Sympathy and mutual Application of them, produ- 
ceth extraordinary Effects. 

By this kind of Magick the Chaldeans proſeſſed to 
perform many admirable Thi not only 
particular Perſons, but upon whole Countries. R. 
 Maimonides iuſtanceth / the expelling noxious Ani- 
mals, as Lions, Serpents, and the like, out of Cities ; 
the driving away all kinds of Harms from Plants, 
Prevention of Hail, the deſtroying of Worms, that they 
hurt not the Vines. Concerning theſe (faith he) they 
have written much in their Books; and ſome there 
are who boaſt they can cauſe that no Leaves or Fruit 
ſhall fall from the Trees. - | 


CHAP, IM: 
Magical Operations, their Kinds, 


to three kinds. The firſt of thoſe which deal 
in Plants, Animals and Metals. The fecond, conſiſts 


third conſiſts in human Geſtures and Actions; as in 
clapping the Hands, leaping, crying aloud, hugb- 


ing, lying proftrate on the Earth, burning any 


Thing, kindling of Smoak, and laſtly, in pronoun- 

cing certain Words intelligible or unintelligible. 

Theſe are the kinds of their magical Operations. 
Some there are which are not performed but 

all theſe kinds: As when they ſay, Take ſuch a 

Leaf of ſuch an Herb, when the Moon is in ſuch a 


* Lib- 30 c. 1 © 


0 Loc. c. » Pfel. 
Loc. Cit, Lc. eit. 


Maim. Mor. Ne. 


Geſtures, by this Aion they ſhalt divert Hail from 


the Stars; for 


2- Maimon, Mor. Ne, 
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tity, 
Quantity, 
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falling down. Many other fuch like Vanities the 
mention all along their Writings, which are to hh 


formed by Women. 


MF 0 

© But none of theſe (as they imagine) cam be per- 
formed without having ee and Contacraion : 2 
conceive, that every Plant hath 
its proper Star. aſcribe alſo certain Stars id all 
living Creatures and : Moteover, theſe. 
rations are peculiar Worſhips of the Stars, and that 
they are delighted with fuch an Action, or Speech, 


hg * 


or Suffumigation, and for its fake afford them 


what they wiſh. Hitherto R. Maimanides, w. 


only hath preſerved theſe Remains of * 


CHAP m 


110n. 


f Of the Tlmenaia (or Teleſmes) uſed for Averrunca- 
THEN Operations E, Maimenides reducet®? 8 + + | 5 paige oy yin 500 

in Circumſcription and Determination of ſome Time, - 
in which the Operations are to be performed. The 


- 
* 
* 


Oreover, the Chaldeans are by the Rabbies re- 
ported, to have been the firſt that found out the 
ſecret Power of Figures ; NA n 
thing more celebrious than the Images of this kind, 

8 e 
hey are called in Chaldee and Perflan,Thlmenaia, 
from the Hebrew, Jm, an Image; 3 
Talitſmam, or Tjalimam, perhaps from the fame 
Root; rather than as fome conjecture from the 

Greek Word, Tue T5)rabopipirrt. 8 © 
'Fheſe Images were prepared under certain Con- 
ſtellations, for ſeveral Purpoſes ; ſome for Averrun- 

cation, others for Prediction. HOT 
Thoſe 


2 Mor. Ne. L. 3. c 37. * Mor Ne. 
. 0 ©S - 3 7 > i —— 


. - 


= 


e habe been.of-later. Invention; and afcribe thein to 
Mamu be) indetd. was the firſt amongſt 


the Grecians that yes famous for them: 


But it i6 is 
oud-of: the 
* theſe. Fs 


ſome of them very ancient, 
hich f Gaffer alledgeth, to conſirm that the Per- 
amm, or if you will, the Bahia, were the farſt 
- that found them out. 
' Theſe the Greets term allo rate, and roger, 

tolemy, 


and the Makers of them Storcheromat!: 

; « The generable and corruptible Forms are affected 
by the celeſtial Forms; for which Reaſon the 
44 $/eicheiomaticks make - uſe: of thein, conſidering 
, the Entrance of Stars into them: On which 
„Words Heli A Rodoan (or as the Hebrew 
* Tranſlation, Aben Giafar) writes thus. In this 
% Chapter means to diſcover many Secrets 
"# of mona and that the Figures which are here 
- < below are correſpondent to the like Fi 

; $©/above, which predominate over them: As for In- 
4 ſtance, the celeſtial Sroxpron predominates over the 
tc terreſtrial Scorpions, che colefiial Brine aver © 
4 the terreſtrial Serpents ; and the akilſul in Images, 

> ä obſerved, when a Planet was 
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. Thot ther ere krete Hated, fine ooteive , ibo that Tree. 0 that after the manner of 
Prophecy, they diſcourſe to Men, and ſpeak to 


„ them alſo in Dreams.” 


future Events, — 


The Word Teraphim, in the Seel Scripture, 
among other — is ſometimes taken for 
theſe 3 whence Ontelos, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſt, renders it T/{/menaza, with which the Syri- 
ack Verſion agrees the Septuagint h, and p- 
_Bargopires, and pe]:opas ; implying, by all theſe In- 
terpretations, that they were indued with the Gift of 
Prediction: Which is no more than the Text itſelf 
confirms; For Ezekiel faith of the King of B 


len, uſing Divination, that he conſulted the Tera- 
Of this kind are thoſe Ter 
which Rachel ſtole from her 


ms conceived to be, 
*ather Laban ; for he 


know not, by w 
in ſome manner like the 

Oracles, which often ps by the Mouth of the 
Devil. * K. Elitzer, that they were Statues made in 
the Fi of Men under certain Conſte llations, 
whoſe Influences (which they were capable of receiv- 
ing) cauſed᷑ them to ſpeak at ſome ſet Hours, and give 

an der to whatſoever was demanded of them. 
Aben Exra, That they were made aſter the Shapes of 
Men, 'to the end they might be capable oſceleſtial In- 


they fluence (and in the fame manner interprets he the Te- 


e oe, e 


| : Re 11 'A Pac IV... fo 3D + 
O :the Hand, od fr Nn 
e or Tele: 

«< Theſe 


2 


of X. Mae 


Of Gold to pres wa 
„ And. > Arbors the * 


» 2 


% . 'S. — * 
1 * 4 * * K = x: 
2 2 K % & 
4 © — 
- * - 
* 


* „bea the ſpiritual Virtoes of the Stars are infus'd 


©" Centilog.." 
| n Syatag. 1. 


Rand ce 


„ Mon Nee. 3 Gen. 3. d Ch. a 4 en. 3b 
* Judg- 17. 


' raphim placed by Miceh in David's Bed.) Adding, 


that the Reafon why Rachel took them away, was 
not to take her Father off from Idolatry; for if it 
were ſo, why then did ſhe take them along with 


ber, and not rather hide them in the Way near his 
' Houſe ? But by reaſon that her Father was skilful in 
Aſtrology, ſhe feared, left by conſulting thoſe Ima- 


ges and the Stars, he ſhould know which way Fa- 
cob Was gone. And St. Auſtin, that Laban Th, 
Why haſt thou flolen my Gods ? It is perhaps ina 

eaſe 1 42. had ſaid he divined ; LI divined the Lord 


auſe of thee for ſo the more ancient Expoſitars | 


interpret So Word Niraſbri; and the Zews under- 
5 Preſcience, Bitten or Con- 


Jecufe, 2s Mr. rves. 
Philo Judæus, ng of the Teraphim of M;- 
cob, 2225 that Hebes made of fine Gold and Silver 


three Images of young Lads, and three Calves, 


_ Lion, one Dragon, and one Dove ; fo Gar 
had a mind to kyow any on concerni 
Wite, he was to have Recou the Image o 

Dove, which anſwered his Demands; if er. Areas 


his Children, he went to the Boy; if concerning 


| Riches, to the Eagle; if concerning Power and 
Strength, to the Lion if. it any * 


Þ Gen. queſt, 


* 229 1 
> 


* 
5 
1 
1 
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and if about the Length of Years and Days, he was 
to conſult the Image of the Dragon. This, how 
light ſoever, ſhews that he alſo underflood the T era- 


pbim to be prophetical. 
CHAF. . 
Theurgic Magick, 


Li 
* 


N E other Part of the Chaldaick Magick is The- 


urgick ; to which perhaps Plato more particu- 
larly alluded, when he defined the Magick of Ze- 
 roaſter, the Service of the Gods. This they called 
alſo * the Method of Rites, the Works of Piety, and 
(as rendred by the Greeks). Tw\ir xn i,, The 
teleſlick Science and Teliurgick. Of what it did conſiſt 
may be gathered from what Suidas ſaith of the two 
Julians; 2 faith he) the Chaldean, a Philoſo- 
pher, Father of Falle, ſirnamed the Theurgick ; 
he wrote of Dzmons four Books; they treat of 
Preſervatives of every Part of Man's Body, of which 
kind are the Chaldaick Telefiurgicks And again, 
Fulian, Son of the afore-mentioned, lived under 
Marcus Antoninus the Emperor ; he alſo wrote T he- 
urgick Initiatory Oracles in Verſe ; and all other Se- 
crets of the Science. 

Thus the Teleftick Science was conceived to pro- 
cure a Converſation with Dæmons by certain Rites 
and Ceremonies, and * to initate or perfe& the Soul 
by the Power of Materials here on Earth ; for the 
ſupreme Faculty of the Soul cannot, by its own 
Guidance, aſpire to the ſublimeſt Inſtitution, and to 
the Comprehenſion of Divinity ; but the Work of 
Piety leads it by the Hand to God by Illumination 
from thence. Plato indeed holds, that we may 
comprehend the ungenerate Eſſence by Reaſon and 
Intellect; but the Chaldean aſſerts, that there is no 
other means for us to arrive at God, but by 
ning the Vehicle of the Soul by material Rites ; for 
he ſuppoſeth that the Soul is purified by Stones, and 
Herbs, and Charms, and is rendred expedite for Aſ- 
cent. | 

It is likewiſe beneficial to the „as well as to 
the Soul; for if a Man gre a his Mind to theſe, 
he ſhall not only render his un by 
Paſſions, but ſhall alfo preſerve his Body the better in 
Health: for the uſual Effet of divine Illuminations is 
to conſume the Matter of the Body, and to eſtabliſh 


Nature by Health, that we be not ſeized either by 


Paſſions or Diſeaſes. 

CHAP. VI. 

Theurgick Rites. | 
Y theurgick or teleftick Rites they conceived, 


that they could procure a Communication with - 


the good Dæmons, and Expulſion and Averrunca- 
tion of the bad. | 
® Alcibiad. 1. 
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Sons and Daughters, he went then to the Calves'; 


» Plel. in Orac, Pl. in Ora * Pſcl. in Oe. De Myſter, Egypt. D A e 


Part XV. 
The chief of theſe Rites was Sacrifice; concerning 
which, there is a remarkable Paſſage in Famblichus, 


who delivers the Chaldaick Opinion thus: The Gods 


ive thoſe Things that are truly good, to ſuch as are 
Surified by 2 with whom alſo t converſe, 
by their Communication drive away Wickedneſs 


themſelves inſolently in oppoſition to facred Rites and 
Orders, theſe, by reaſon of the Imbecility 
Action, and Want of Power, are not able 
Pollutions, 


1 
25 


Tt 
Q. 
PE 


G 
94 


— 
verſe daily. Th fe Men therefo 
Paſſion and Wickedneſs, by the 


i 
1 


Iz; 
37s, 


F 


g £ 
— 


When thou ſeeft the terreftrial D approach, 
The Dæmons (faith P 


chat are near the 
Earth, are by Nature 


Jr Fog off from 
the Divine Know filled with dark Matter. 
Now if you would any true Diſcourſe from 
theſe, prepare an Altar, and ſacrifice the Stone Adni- 


mandant the Oracle the vocative Name, with the 
ſacrificing of the Stone. " 


Another of theſe Rites mentioned by the ſame 
Oracles, is that of the Hecatine Strophalus. 


* 


Part XV. 


> Hecatine Strophalus (faith Pſellus) is a golden 
22 the midſt . l mw fold 
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of the World. This , will not deceive the initiated 


Perſon, but whatſoever Queſtion you ſhall propo 
the Anſwer will be moſt true, F bs 


ate = fſeeft (faith the Oracle) a ſacred Fire 
Tort | | 
Ferm, ſbining flaſhingly thro the Depths of the 
whole World, Y | * 
Hear the Voice of Fire. 
When thou beholdeft the divine Fire void of Fi- 


lus,” gure, brightly gliding up and down the World, and 


preſly forbid to be changed. 


There are certain Names (faith Pſellus] among 
all Nations delivered to them which have 
an unſpeakable Power in Divine Rites; change not 


CHAP. vn. 
*P"UE Aqppttions poocures by theſe Rites are of 
The * firſt is called zi, Super- inſpect ian (in 
reſpect to the initiated Perſon.) When he who or- 
ders the divine Rites ſeeth a meer Apparition, (as for 
inftance) of Light in. ſome Figure or Form, con- 
cerning which the Chaldaick Oracle adviſeth, that 
if any one ſees ſuch a Light, he apply not his 
Mind to it, nor eſteem the Voice proceeding from 
thence to. be true. Sometimes * likewiſe » 
initiated Perſons there appears whilſt they are 
ſing ſome tions in the Shape of Dogs, and ſe- 
veral other Figures. Theſe are Appantions of the 
Paſſions of the Soul in performing divine Rites, 
meer Appearances, having no Subſtance, and there- 
fore not ſignifying any thing true. ; ; 
The fend is called dia, Self-inſpettion ; 
this is when the initiated Perſon ſeeth the divine 
Light itſelf without any Figure or Form: This the 
Oracle calls dv«se5r, * Sacro-ſand, for that it is ſeen 
with a Beauty by ſacred Perſons, and glides up and 
down pleaſantly and graciouſly through the Depths 
. Ide Demon. * Ibid. 


* 


uſed in theſe Rites, which the Chaldaick O racles ex- 


» Ibid, 26. „ Ibid. 19+ V Ibid, 25. » Lore ot. '® Ibid. ; 


graciouſly ſmiling, liſten to this Voice, as bringing a 
3 ON by 
But © theſe things which appear to initiated Per- 
ſons, as Thunder, Lightning, and all elſe whatſo- 
ever, are only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature of 


CHAP. VIII. 
| Material Damons how to be repulſed. 


S it is one Property of Theurgy to evocate and 
procure a Converſation with good Demons, fo 


| bs it another, to repulſe and chaſe away the material 
Demons, which, as 


they conceive may be effected 
ſeveral Ways; either by Words or Actions. 


| 1 Wards: For (as * Marcus delivers the Chal- 
- daic 


Opinion) theſe material Dæmons fearing to be 


ſent to ſſes and ſubterraneal Places, and 
in awe of the 


Angels who fend them thither, if a 
Man threaten to ſend them thither, and pronounce 
the Names of thoſe Angels whoſe Office that is, it is 
hardly to be expreſſed how much they will be af- 
frighted and troubled ; ſo great will their Aſtoniſh- 
ment be, as that they are not able to diſcern the 
Perſon that menaces them ; and tho' it be ſome old 
Woman, or a little old Man that threatens them, yet 
ſo great is their Fear, that they depart as if he that 
menaces were able to kill em. 

By Action: For the Bodies of Dæmons (faith the 
ſame © Author) are capable of being ſtruck, and are 
pained thereby ; Senſe is not the Property of Com- 
pounds, but of Spirits ; That thing in a Man which 


feeleth, is neither the Bone nor the Nerve, but the 


Spirit which is in them : Whence, if the Nerve be 
1 or the like, there ariſeth 

ain from the Emiſſion of one Spirit into another; 
ſor it is impoſſible that a compound Body ſhould in 
itſelf be ſenſible of Pain, but in as much as it par- 


takes of Spirit; and therefore being cut into Pieces, 


or dead, it is abſolutely inſenſible, becauſe it hath no 
Spirit. In like manner, a Dæmon being all Spirit, 
is of his own Nature ſenſible in every Part; he im- 
mediately ſeeth and heareth ; he is obnoxious to ſuſ- 
fering . n 

14 e 
d Pſel. in Orac. 21. 


” 
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like ſolid Bodies; only herein differing from them, 
that other things being cut aſunder, can by no means,. 
or very hardly be made whole again; whereas the 
Demon immediately comes together again, as Air 
or Water parted by ſome more ſolid Body. But 
tho” this Spirit join again in a Moment, at the time 
in which the DifſeQion is made tis pain'd ; for this 
Reaſon they are much afraid of Swords; which they 
who chaſe them away knowing, ſtick, up pointed 
Irons or Swords in thoſe Places where they. would. 
not have them come, chaſing them away by things 
antipathetical to them, as they allure them by, 
things ſy mpathetical. 

From theſe Material Demons, upon , thoſe that 
worſhip them, deſcend certain fiery Irradiations, , 
like thoſe they call falling Stars, gliding up and 
down, which thoſe mad Perſons term Apparitions of 
God; but there is nothing true, firm, or certain in 
them, but Cheats, like thoſe of Jugglers, which the 
common People term Wonders, becauſe they de- 
ceive the Eye, * for being removed far from the Bea- 
titude of divine Life, arid deſtitute of intellectual 
Contemplation, they cannot preſignify Futures, but 


all that they ſay or ſhew is falſe and nat ſolid ; for: 


they know Beings Hefe,, by their Outſides, 
but that which knoweth Futures particularly, uſeth 
Notions indiviſible and not figured. 


SE.C FT. IV; 6M 


Ans. 


N the laſt place, as to the Explication of the 

Chaldaick Doctrine, (eſpecially of that part which 
concerns their 4, m) it is neceſſary we give ac- 
count of the Gods of the Chalde&ans, and of their 
Religious Worſhip. RY 

And tho' Mr. Selden hath reduced all the A/ca- 
tick Gods under the common Name of Syrian in his 
excellent Treatiſe upon that Subject; yet we ſhall 
take notice of ſuch only as were proper to ¶ ria, 
{whether as being 
thence brought into Syria and other Countries) con- 
ceiving the reſt nothing pertinent to the Chaldzans 
or Babylonians. 

The Religious Worſhip of the Chaldzans may 
be reduced to three Kinds: The firſt, a Worſhip of 
the true God, but after an idolatrous manner : 'The 
ſecond, of Demons, or Spirits: The third, of the 


CHALK 
Of their idalatraus Worſhip of the true Cod. 


THE firſt kind of the Chaldaick Worſhip was 
of the true God, tho? after an jdolatrous Man- 


# Pſel. de Dzmon. 


« Pſel., in Orac. 23 
* Acts xvii. 28. 


Strom. 6. Lib. 3. 
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bh ; 3 tranſlated the Eaſtern 
Of the Gods, and Religious Worſhip of the Chaldz- 


piter. So Herodotus, Dioderns, 1 27 
thers: Beroſus (faith Euſebius) was 


worſhipped no where elſe, or from - 


d Præpar. Evang. I. 4+ 
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ner: The Author of the 'Chaldaick Sun af. 
ficms, that they held one Principle of all things, and 
declare that it it one and good. That by this one and: 


good they meant the true God, (to whom alone thoſe 


Attributes belong) may be gathered from Euſebing, 
who faith, (ſpeaking doubtleſs of the Followers of 
Zoroaſter) that in the firft place they conceius God the: 
Father and King ought to bt ranked ; for this-Reaſon- 
the Dahlien Oraclez atteſted -by Porphyrius, joins 
them With the Hebrews; : .. 2 * 2 "a 1 0 

Chaldees and Jews wiſe only, worſhipping 

| Pure a ſelf-begotten Cad and King. 
But (notwithſtanding the Oracle) that this Wor. 
ſbip, though of the true God, was idolatrous, is be- 
yond doubt; ſo as to them might be applied what 
St. Paul ſaith of the Romans, ben they knew God 
they glorify'd him not as God, but * changed the Glo- 
ry of the uncorruptible God into an Image made like to 
corruptible Man. | 2 3 

Ile Name and Image w they repreſented 
the ſupreme God was that of Bel, as appears by the 
Prohibition given by God himſelf, not to call: him 
ſo any more; Tau Halt call me no longer Baalt : 
Bel with the Chaldzans is the ſame as Baal with 
the Phæniciant, both derived from the Hebrew Baal, 


| Lord; this Bel of the Babylonians is mentioned 


the Prophets Efay and Feremy. They who 5 


moſt part interpret this Bel by the 


whom they interpret (Sia) Jupiter; the Reaſon ( 
which ſeems to be, for that Bel was the chief God 
with the Chaldeans, as Jupiter with the Gracians, 
who by that Name meant the true God, as the 
Chaldeans by the other; for to him St. Paul ap- 
reer LONIES 3 

or we are alſo his Offſpring) which hath Reference 
85 the firſt Verſe, ad; 2 And * up- 
on theſe Words of St. Peter, Werſhip ye Cad, but 
not as the Grecians; Clemens Ale nas ® obſerves, 
that he ſaith not, Menſbip not the God whom the Gre- 
ctans, but as the Grecians; he changed the manner of 
the Worſhip, but preached not bnather God. © 

The 'Temple of this Fupiter Belus at Babylon, is 
exactly deſcribed by Herodotus, an Eye-witneſfs, in 
whoſe time it was yet extant, thus: The Gates 
were of Braſs; the Temple itſelf f LY 
two Furlongs broad. In the midſt of the Temple 


| there w: a folid Tower (not hollow) of Thickneſs 


and Height of a Stadium ; upon which there was ſet 

another, and another upon that, and fo on to 

cight: On the Outſide of theſe were Stairs, by 

which to go up every one of them ; in the midſt 

the Stain were Beats for ſuch as went up, td reſt th 
a ðò 

» Hok, ij. 16. 


$ Rom. i. 20. 3 Verſe 23. 


* 


* 
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ſelves: In the higheſt Tower there was another 
I (or. Chapel) and in it a Bed fumptuouſly 
furniſh'd, and a Table of Gold; but neither in this 
was there any 


a-N 
the 


ights except one Woman, a Foreigner, of whom 


comes into this Temple, and refts in this Bed: 


There is moreover in this Temple another lower 
Chapel, in which there is a great Statue of Fupiter 
all of: Gold, fitting ; and beſide it a Table and 
Bench all of Gold alſo, inſomuch that the Chalde-, 
am value it at 800 Talents: Likewiſe without the 


Chapel is an Altar.of Gold; and another Altar 
very great, upon which are ſacrificed Sheep of full 


nor doth any Perſon lie here 


od makes choice above all other, as the Chal-. 
deans who: are Prieſts of this God aver: for oy 
ſay (tho I hardly credit it) that the God himſelf 


The HAL DATE Phe. =P 


CHAP. II. 
The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Carleftial Bodies. 


HE third kind of idolatrous Worſhip uſed by 
the Chaldeans and Balylonians was of the Ce- 


leſtial Bodies; into which, Mai manides faith, they 


fell ſoon after the Flood; perhaps occaſiontd by 
their continual. Addition to Contemplation of them, 


and grounded upon Obſervation of the great Benefits 


communicated to Mankind by their Intiuence. 


The Levitical Law, in prohibiting this Idolatry, 


ſets down the Particulars of it; 4* Left thou lift up thine 


Eyes unto Heaven, and when thou ſegſt the Sun, and 
the Moon, and the Stars, even all the Hoſt of Heaven, 


Growth; ſor upon that of Gold, it is not lawful to, ſhould be driven to worſhip them and ſerve them. And 


ſacrifice any but Sucklings 
the Chaldeans burn yearly of Frankincenſe to the 
Value of 100000 IL 


On this greater Altar 


in facrifice to their Gods. 
| i a2 and to the Moon, and the Planets (or Signs, Maza- 
loch) and to all the H. 


of the Jetuiſb Idolaters put down by Fo/iah * (beſides 
thoſe that burnt Incenſe to Baal, of whom already) 
are reckoned thoſe that burnt Incenſe to the Sun, 


of Heaven. I his doubtleſs 
they learned of their Neighbours the A/jrians, on 
whom the Prophet Ezekiel complains that they do- 


2008p" 


dean; and R. Maimonides 
| e with the Prophets of Ba- 
al. 


The Feſtival of Bel is mentioned, 2 2 20. 
his Oracle by Arrian; the ſame which Stephanus 
means, ſaying, The Chaldzans had an Oracle 
which was no leſs in Eſteem with them, than that at 


1 C HAP. II. | 
Minis of ather Gods, Angels and Demons. 


N HE ſecond kind of their religious Worſhip, 
| was that of other Gods, and Dæmons: 


Next the ſupreme God (faith Euſabius, delivering 
their Opinion) there followeth a Multitude of other 


Gods, Angels and Demons. Theſe Gods they 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, Intelligibles ; In- 
telligibles and IntelleFuals; Intelletuals ;. Fountains ; 
Principles; Unzoned Gods ; Zoned Gods; 
Dames. To the Worſhip of theſe belongs what 


en Ne. I. 3. 1 Deut. iv, 3 
Sn P 


the Chaldean. 


Angels and 
we have already delivered concerning their The- 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Sun. 
PHE Sun and Moon are firſt named and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt ; with them perhaps this 


Kind of Idolatry began, before it came to be apply'4 
toany of the otherStars; for in the moſt ancient men- 


tion of it, (which is by Fob, a Neighbour to the Chal- - 


deans) we find theſe two only named: That the 
Chaldeans * eſteemed theſe the Principal, is confirmed 
1 Mai monides, who ſaith, They * held the reft of 
the ſeven Planets to be Gods, but the two Luminaries 
the greateſt, © | 
ut theſe (adds Maimonides) they held the Sun 
greateſt. God. What he farther relates in 
Confirmation hereof, out of the Books of the Sabe- 
concerning Abraham, and the like, was deliver- 
ed formerly. Of the Afjrian Idols dedicated to the 
Sun, Macrobivs mentions three, Adad, Adonis and 
Jupiter Heliopalites. 

Adad * ſignifieth One; this God they adore as 
moſt powerſul, but they join with him a Goddeſs 
named ates, aſcribing to theſe two an abſolute 
Power over all things ; by theſe they mean the Sun 
and the Earth : That hereby they underſtand 
is manifeſt, for the Image of Adad is very fair, 


p | 
j 
| 
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rom above: Thus Macrebiuss But whereas he 
jaith that Adad fignifieth One, either he himfelf is 
miſtaken, or his 'T'ext depraved, for (as Mr. Selden 
obſerves) with the Syrians, and Chaldeans or A 
frrians, Chad, from the Hebrew Achad, fignifieth 
One; but Adad or Aded which in the Scripture is 
Hhadad, is of a different ſpelling; Druſius reads (in 
Macrobius) Hhada, which ſignifies One in Syriack, 
Of this Idol perhaps is the Prophet Iſaiab to be un- 
derſtood, T hey * that ſanttify and purify themſelves af 
ter One in the mid, the Gardens, dedicated to that 
Idol behind * emple; — 19 ron enim Tem- 
um, um, faith Fo caliger. 
p pra mh es from 37 7 you" oy «© That A. 
cc donis is the Sun (faith Macrobius) is not doubted, 
<« upon view of the Religion of the Mirian, with 
« whom Venus Architis (now worſhipped the 
c Phaenicians) and Adonis were held in great Vene- 
c ration: For the Naturaliſts worſhi the ſuperi- 
« or Hemiſphere of the Earth, in part whereof we 
«© dwell, by the Name of Venus, the inferior they 
ce called Proſerpina. Hereupon among the Afrians 
ce or Phænicians, the Goddeſs is introduced mourning, 
cc becauſe the Sun in performing his annual Courſe 


ec ſhorter, the Goddeſs is beli 
te the Sun were ſnatch'd away by Death for a time, 
<« and detained by Proſerpina the Goddeſs of the inſe- 
« rior Part, and of the Antipodes. in, they con- 
« ceive that Adonis is reſtor'd to Venus when the 
« Sun ſurmounting the fix Stars of the inferior Or- 
r der begins to illuminate our Hemiſphere, and leng- 
« then the Light and Days.” 

The laſt is Fupiter * Heliopolites : * The Afyri- 
« ans (faith the ſame Author) under the Name of 
Jupiter worſhip the Sun (whom they ſtile Od 
« naoreairly) with extraordinary Ceremonies : 
« The Image of this God was taken from a Town 
« in Egypt, named Heliopelis alſo, at what time Se- 
« nemus, perhaps the ſame as Senepos, reign'd over 
the Egyptians. It was brought thither by Oppias 
&« Amballador of Delebais, King of the Mrians, 
« and by the Egyptian Prieſts, the chief of whom 
« was Parmetis; and having been a long time kept 
« by the Mriaus, was afterwards removed to 
Heliopolis (in Egypt); the Reaſon of which, and 
« why being carry'd out of Egypt it was brought 
< back into the Place where now it is, and where 
« jt is worſhipped with Rites that are more Affrian 
« than Egyptian, I forbear to relate, as being no- 
thing pertinent to our Purpoſe, . That this Fupt- 

* Cap. 66. v. 27. 


? Saturn. 1. 21. 2 Ibid. 23. 
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targetes hath Beams erected, to ſhew that the Earth 
produceth all things by the Power of the Beams ſent 


of Relicks = Bones) by the Token of the Vine, 
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« ter is the ſame with the Sun, appears as well by 
<« their religious Rites, as 4 the Faſhion of the 
« Image ; for its being of Gold, (of which Metal 
«© Marmonides deſcribes thoſe Teleſmes to have been 
ce which the Chaldeans made to the Sun) and with- 
tc out a Beard, is ſufficient Argument hereof, The 
« Right Hand is lifted up, holding a Whip like a 
cc Charioteer, the Left holds a Thunder-bolt and 
« ſome Ears of Corn; all which denote the conſoci- 
cc ate Powers of _=_ and the Sun, Moreover, 
<« the Religion is Temple is excellent for Divi- 
< nation, Which is aſcribed to the Power of Apollo, 
tc who is the ſame with the Sun: Likewiſe the Image 
<« of the Heliopolitan God is carried on a Bier, as 
ce the l of the Gods are carried at the Solemnity 
cc of the of the Circenfian Gods: Many No- 
4 bles of that Country follow, their Heads 
<« they themſelves pure by a long Chaſtity ; 
Inſpiration, 
ither the G 


up, and he 
in 


«© 'Table-books ſealed | 
der to the Queſtions inſerted i 


Emperor Trajan being to go 


n, 
cc there mi 


« ſent the 

to 
cc be be ſent ta 
« him blank, to the Afﬀoniſhment of the Priefts. 
« Trajan received it with Admiration, for that he 


« alſo had ſent a blank Table-book to the 
&« Then he took another Table-book, and wrote in 
cc it this 


8 


;jan, his Bones being brought 
by the Fre the kind 


c back to Rome: For 


<« the future was declared.” Hitherto Ma- 
To theſe add Bel, or Balus, a Name tho more 
peculiar to the ſupromo Deity, yet common to ma- 
ny of the Chaldaan Gods, and among others to 
the Sun, as din witneſleth. In Puniek e 
(faith he) God is named Baal; but the Aﬀy- 
rians he is called Bel, and * by a certain myſtical Rea- 
ſon, Saturn, and the Sun. ks. 

| CHAP 


* In ZEncid. % 


Part XV. 


.- # 4 M- 
- The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Moon. 


T Moon was worſhipped by the Chuldæan: 

under many Names, all which are feminine, 

and the greater Part anſwerable to thoſe of the Sun 

(aft mention'd ;) which ſeems to confirm what R. 

Maimonides delivers of them, that they held the ſe- 

ven Planets to be Gods and Goddeſſes, miſe and fe- 
„ marry'd to one another. ' 

Now the Chald ans (or rather they who firſt tran- 
ſlated the Cheldaick Learning into Greet) among 
other Names applied to the Sun thoſe of Jupiter and 
Adonis; in like manner did they give to the Moon 
the correſpondent Attributes of Juno and Venus. 

To Fane belong Ada and Belta, for ſo interpre- 
ted by Heſychius; Ada, Juno, with the Babyloni- 


ans ; * Belthes, Funo, or Vers. Both which are 77 


doubtleſs no other than the feminine Names anſwer- 
able to Adad and Bel, two Names of the Sun. 


uſed at the Nones of every Month, dies te quingue 
cals Juno novella (or covella, Lys =p this Juno 
perhaps more properly be referred what 
— to the Air : © The Aﬀfyrians (faith 
he) aſtribed the Principality of the Elements to the 
Air, r 
2 enus the 

and Ege, their Shin 


of Venus, as deſcribed by other Authors. 


To aus (taken for the Moon) the Names 


ans to facri to Urania 


T reſt of the ſeven Planets (as * Maimonides 
© Gith) they held to be Gods alſo, To Saturn, 


” 


T z : 
» Page 8. © In Ada. In Belthess 
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whom Dioderus (if the Text be not depra ved, which 
I ſuſpect) affirms they held to be the chiefeſt of the 
five, they gave the common Name of Bel. 8 
ut, in the 28th Year of Thara, Belus, the firſt King 
of the tans, died; whom the Afjrians ſtyled a 
God; call him Saturn; and Servins cited elie- 

where, in the Panic Language God is named 

Baal ; but among the M Hrians he is called Bel, and 

by a certain myſtical Reaſon, Saturn and the Sun. 

+ Whence Theophilus, Patriarch of Antioch, Some 

worſhip Saturn as a God, and call him Bel and 
Baal; this is done chiefly by thoſe who dwell in the 
Eaſtern Climates, not knowing who Saturn is, and 
who Belus. 

Some * conceive that the more particular Name of 
this Planet was Chium or Remphan ; of which the 
Prophet Amos, But ye have born the Tabernacle of 
Moloch and Chiun your Images, the Stars of 
your God which ye made to yourſelves: Which Text 
St. Stephen renders thus, Yea, ye took up the Taber- 
nacle of your God Remphan, Figures which ye made 15 
worſhip them; What is the Hebrew Chiun, the Greck 
renders Remphan. By Chiun Aben Ezra underſtands 
the Planet Saturn, whom Plautus alſo, as Petitus 
obſerves, calls Chiun : Rephan (as Kircher atteſts) is 
uſed in the Coptick Language for the ſame Planet. 

Of Jupiter (having ſpoken already in treating of 
Bel and the Sun, to both which this Name was ap- 
plied) there is little more to be ſaid. 

Mars (as the Author of Chronicon Alexandrinum 
relates) was firſt owned as a Deity by the A/jyrians - 


The Afjrians, faith he, were the firſt who did ere 


a Column to Mars, and adored him as a God. 
They gave him the common Name of Belus, whence 


the Babyloman Belus is by Hiftieus interpreted Zios 


Se, Jupiter Martius. 

But a more particular Name of Mars was that of 
Azizus, under which he was worſhipped together 
in the Temple of the Sun at Edaſa, 2 
of Meſopotamia. They who inhabit EAA 
n 

place together with him in the Temple Men- 


£ 
8 


5 


1 


f 


„ by Azizxs Mars, and that both theſe 
to the Sun, 7xiian acknowledgeth to 
of his Maſter Jamblicus. 

® there are who refer the Idol Negal (brought 
Samaritens out of Afyria) to this Planet; for 
ies fancy this Idol to have been in the Form 
Now the Cock being facred to Mars, 
his Bird in regard of his Courage, hence 
that Mars was repreſented under that 
Venus under that of the Hen, by the Idol 


Vinus was by the A/yrians and Chal- 
deans under many Names: Three of which we 
5H 2 find 


8 Mor, Nev. Þ In ZEneid. 
e Ariftoph. Schol- is Avec, Kircher. 


Bastel 
TH 1 


Amzizus, That by Monmus they under- 


1 
. 
: 
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formerly. 

The next, Delephat, a Name more a iate to 
Venus than the former, as appears by its Etymology 
from the Syriack word De/pha, Coition. 

The laſt, Myleta, as Heſychius reads, who adds, 
the Aſfjrians (ſo called) Urania, Heredotus writes it 
Myliutta : They learned (faith he, ſpeaking of the 
Perſians) from the Aſſyrians and Arabians to ſacrifice 
to Urania: The Aſſyrians call Venus Mylitta, the 
Arabians Alilat. f which two Names, tho” Alilat 
(as was obſerved heretofore) was given to the Moon 
alſo ; yet that of Mylitta ſeems peculiar to Venus, it 
being no other (as Scaliger obſerves) than the plain 
Syriack word Mylidtha, generative or prolifick : 

enus Genetrix. With this Etymology well ſuit the 


Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus Herode- 


tus? : ** The Babylonians have one abominable Law; 
« Every Woman of that Country muſt once in her 
« Life fit in the Temple of Venus, and accompany 
« with a Stranger. Some of the richer Sort diſdain- 
« ing to aſſociate themſelves with the reſt of ordina- 
« ry Quality, are carry'd thither in covered Chari- 
« ots, and ſtand before the Temple, a Train of 
« Attendants coming after them: the greater Part 
« do in this manner. There are Women ſitting in 
« the Temple of Venus crowned with Garlands of 
« Flowers, ſome coming, others going. There 
« are alſo ſeveral Paſlages diſtinguiſhed by Cords, 

which guide the Strangers to the Women ; of 
4 whom they made choice as they beſt like. No 

Woman being once fet there returns home, un- 
til ſome Stranger have caſt Money in her Lap, 
« and taking her aſide, lain with her. The Stran- 
ger who offers this Money muſt fay, I invoke the 
Goddeſs Mylitta for thee ; the Afyrians call Venus 
« Mylitta; the Money ſhe muſt not refuſe hat- 
« ever it be, for it is ſacred : Neither may the Wo- 
« man deny any Man, but muſt follow him that 
* firſt offers her Money, without any Choice on her 
« Part, As ſoon as ſhe has lain with him, and 
« performed the Rites of the Goddeſs, ſhe returns 
« home, nor from thenceforward can be allured by 
« any Price whatſoever. Such as are handſome are 
« the ſooneſt diſmiſs d; but the deformed are forced 
« to ſtay longer before they can ſatisfy the Law; 

{ſometimes it happens that they attend a whole 
« Year, or two, or three in Expectation.“ Hi- 
therto Herodctus ; of which Cuſtom ſome interpret 
the Words of the Prophet Baruch concerning the 
Chaldæan Women, The Women fit in the Ways gird- 
ed (or rather ſurrounded, afezN ar qgoriz) with 
Nuſbes and burnt Strato; and if one of them be drawn 


away and lie with ſuch as come by, fhe caſteth her 


r Lib. 1. c. 199. 2 Kings xvii. 30. 


. 
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find in Hefjchius ; the firſt Belthes (or rather Belta) 


which he interprets Tuns and Venus, This was a 
Name common to the Moon alſo, and ſpoken of 


r Radak, 


Part- XV. 
Neighbour in the Teeth, becauſe ſhe was not ſo worthi- 
ly reputed, nor her Cord broken. WY 69 

To theſe add 1 Succath benoth, an Idol made by 
the Men of Babylon ; the Signification of the Word 
being the Tents of the Daughters. Some conceive 
that hereby were meant thoſe Tents or Partitions by 
Cords deſcribed by Herodotus, in which the Women 
ſate to perform the Rites of Venus Mylitta ; Venus 
being, as Mr. Salden is of Opinion, derived from 
Benoth : But from the Words of the ſacred Text it 
is manifeſt, that by Succoth Bengſb was meant rather 
an Idol, than Temple or Tents. The Rabbies fan- 
cy it to have been in Form of a Hen and Chickens; 
for as they called a Hen Succus, that is, covering; 
fo they called Hens Succoth, as brooding and cover- 
ing; and Benefh they interpreted her Chickens, which 
ſhe uſeth to cover with her Wings. Whence Kir- 
cher expounds it of Venus Mylitta. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the other Stars. 


OR were the Planets only, but the Signs, and 
all the reſt of the Stars, eſteemed Gods by the 
Chaldeans ; for they burnt Incenſe * to the Maza- 
lath, and to all the reſt of the Hoft of Heaven, Ma- 
zal is a Star: they called the Signs the twelve Ma- 
zaloth ; the Zodiack the Circle leth ; and ſome- 
times changing i into T, Mazareth ; the Septuagint 
renders it , which Suidas interprets the Cen- 
flellations, called Cade, Signs, This agrees with 
what Diadarus reports of the Chaldeans, that they 
held the principal Gods to be Twelve, to each of 
which they attributed a Month, and one of the Signs 
of the Zodiack. | 
That they worſhipped the reſt of the fixed Stars 
as Gods alſo, is imply'd by the ſacred Text laſt ci- 
ted, which adds, and to all the Hoſt of Heaven ; and 
is more expreſsly aſſerted (among others) by Diado- 
rus , who in his Account of their Doctrine affirms, 
that as they called the Planets Interpreters, ſo of the 
other Stars, they called ſome the Fudges of all things, 
others conſiſiary Gods; as we ſhall ſhew more parti- 
cularly, when we come to ſpeak of their Aſtrology : 
Neither is it to be doubted, but that as they owned 
ſome of the fixed Stars by theſe common Titles of 
Dignity, Judges and Counſellors ; ſo to the principal 
of them they attributed particular Names and Idols, 
as well as to the Planets. And ſince the Chaldaick 
Polytheiſa was not (like that of the Greeks) founded 
upon an imaginary My (tho* later Writers 
treat of it after the ſame had reference 
to the celeſtial Bodies, which they worſhipped un- 
der ſeveral Names and Idols; it is no leſs | 
than conſonant to the Chaldaick Doctrine, 2 


* z Kings, „ en 


Patt xv. 
other A/yrian Idols, (Aim, Nibhaz, Tartal, Adram- 


melek, Anammelek, Niſroch) mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, were of the ſame Kind with the reſt, and be- 


lon 
— ot eaſily evinced, in regard that there is 
ittle extant of thoſe Idols more than the bare men- 
tion of their Names. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Fire. 

"PHERL are who reckon the Elements among 
1 the Gods which the Chaldzans worſhipped : 
That they had a particular Devotion to the Fire, is 
certain ; by it, as ſome conceive, they repreſented 
the ſupreme God; as others, the Sun; the Ground 
of which A we deliver'd formerly. © 
Concerning this Idolatry of the Chaldeans, there 

is a memorable Paſſage” related by“ Rufinus : The 
© Chaldeans, in the Time of Conflantine the Great, 
ce travelled all over the Earth, to ſhew all Men that 
<« their God excelled all other Gods, for they de- 


and 


* 


CHAP. IX. 


OF the Air thus 7 Julius Firmicus : The Aſ5- 
c r;ans aſcribed the Principality of the Elements 
© to the Air, the Image whereof they worſhipped, 
<« ſtiling it by the Name Yenus the Virgin; whom 
cc the Choirs of their Prieſts worſhipped with effemi- 
cc nate Voices and Geſtures, their Skins ſmoothed, 
< and their Habit after the Faſhion of Women.” 

As for the Earth, Macrobms faith, © They 
< worſhipped the ſuperior Hemiſphere of it, in Part 
<« whereof we dwell, by the Name of Venus; the 


* Hit. Feel. lib. 2, c · 26+ * In voce Kar 
By Ab. I. . $65 l 


in From · 2 Strom. lib. 1. 
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to ſeveral other of the Stars: But this Con- 
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<« inferior Hemiſphere of the Earth they called Pro- 
<< ſerpina.” More of this Mythology, rather Phæ- 
nictan than Afyrian, and perhaps more Grecian than 
either, ſee in Macrobius, Thus much concerning 
the Doctrine of the Chaldeans. 


— —_— 


1 


The SECOND Book 
Of the Perſians, 


BE ond Chaldea, to the South, on one Hand lies 

erfia ; on the other, Arabia. Philoſophy (or 
Learning) was communicated to both theſe Countries 
by their Neighbours the Chalde&ans. Zoroafter, faith 
Plutarch, inſtituted Magick among the Chaldæant, 
Perje u the mo confileratle Kinglom of Af, 
Perſia, is ingdom of ; 
bounded, on the North, by Media ; on the 4 5 
Cilicia; on the Weſt, by Saſiana; on the South, by 
P art of the P er ian Gul . . 


The S1xXTEENTH PART. 


The Perfian Philoſophers, their Sets and 
Inflitutions. | 


3 
Of the Perſian Philoſophers, 
| CHAP. I. 
Of the Perſian Zoroafter, Inſtituter of Philoſophy - 


HE Perſian Learning is generally acknow- 

| . ledged NE ND inſtituted by Zarades, 
Zaraduſſit, or Zor : But this Name, 

(as we obſerved formerly) ſeems to have been com- 
monly attributed to ſuch Perſons as were eminently 
learned. Who therefore this Zoroafter was, or a- 
bout what Time he lived, is uncertain. © Laertins 
ſtiles him a Perſian; * Clemens Alexandrinus, a 
Mede ; © Suidas, a Perſo-Mede : Whence it may be 
„e ity as 
moſt Authors conceive. For we find the word Pe- 


fan no where uſed before the Prophet Ezekiel ; nei- 


ther did it come to be of any Note until the Time of 
Cyrus. The later Perſians, faith * Agathias, _—_ 


- 


* Saturn, I. 1. e. 21+ 
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be certainly known, whether this 
Father of Darius, or ſome other. 
Father of Darius was contemporary 
neither doth it appear that the Perſian Zoroafter lived 

But at what Time ſoever he lived, faith * Aga- 
thias, he was the Author and Intreducer ef Magical 
Religion among the Perſians, and changing their 
old Form of ſacred Rites, he introduced ſeveral Opi- 
nions. So likewiſe * the Arabick Hiſtoriographer; 
Zaraduſſit not firſt inſtituted, but reformed the Reli- 
gion of the Perſians and Magi, it being divided into 
many Secs. = 

A fabulous Tradition of the Occafion and Man- 
ner thereof, related by the Perſians themfelves, re- 
ceive from Dien om : They fay, that 
« through Love of Wi and Juſtice he withdrew 
<«< himſelf from Men, and lived alone in a certain 
Mountain: That aſterwards leaving the Mountain, 
wal Fire coming from above, did continually 
t burn about him; that the King, toge- 
«© ther with the Nobleſt of the Perſians came nigh 
<« him, intending to pray to God; that he came out 
« of the Fire unharmed, appeared propitiouſly, bid- 
« ding them be of good Cheer, and offered certain 
« Sacrifices, as if God had' come along with him in- 
« to that Place; that from thenceforward he conver- 
« fed not with ail Men, but with fact only as were 
« naturally moſt addicted to Fruth, and capable of 
the Knowledge of the Gods, whom the Perſian: 
ac called Magi. 

To this 2 Zaroaſter * Suidas aſcribes, ; 4 
Nature, four Books; Of Precious Stones, one; 
firoſcopick Apoteleſmes, five. Euſebius ', A Sacred Col- 
leftion of Perficks, which by Fragments he cites, 
ſeems to have treated of the Perſian Religion. Theſe 
ſome attribute to the Chaidean Zeiroafter ; others, 


to ſome other, nor any with: greater Certainty 
the reſt. 


aſpes were the 


U 
0 as a t Improver of the Perſian 
}f Hyſtafpes, grea 4 of 1 


HE Doctrine of the Perfian Magi was much 

augmented 7 abe, He was (according 
to ® Herodotus) of Achæmeni 
Son of Arſames, or, (as other Editions) Arſaſes; he 
lived in the Time of Cyrus, whoſe Dream concern- 
ing Darius, the eldeſt Son of Hy/taſpes, ſti- 
cating his being King of Perfia, together with the 
Diſcourſe betwixt Cyrus and Hyflaſpes concerning it, 


is related by Herodotus. Darius, the Son of this Hy- 
E Loc. cit. h Elm. i Boriſthen- 
Loc. cit. Xenoph. Inſtit. Cyr, lib. 7, 
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he lived under Hy/faſpes ; but fimply, without any aas, 
Addition ; ſo as it is auch to be doubted, * Period, 


a, a Region of Perfia, 


In Zor- e e. 209- 
r Lib. 23. c 6. 1 Lib 30, 1 Lib. 7. c. ar. Hb. a. c. 20 In Neg. 
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, was born in the 41 ü th Year of the Julian 
and was almoſt twenty Years old a little be- 
fore Cyrus died. About the ſame — _ 
2 


pes and Aduſius joining together, conquer d all 
2 botdering upon the Haligßunt, and taking 
ing thereof, brought him Ptiſoner to Cyrus. 
Hyſtaſpes was (as * Ammianus Marcellinus affirms) 
a moſt wiſe Perſon ; who adds, that boldly penetra- 
ting into the inner Parts of the upper India, he came 
to a woody Defart, whoſe calm Silence was poſſeſ- 
ſed by thoſe high Wits.the Brachmans. Of theſe he 
learnt the diſcordant Concord of the Motions of the 
Stars, and. of Heaven, and of pure Rites of Sacrifi- 
ces; Which, returning into Perfia, he contributed as 
an Addition and Complement to Magick. 1 


C HAP. IL 


Of Ofthanes, who fir ft introduced the Perſian Leern- 
W ing into Greece... © 
HE. Learning, (as * Pliny affirms 

T firſt _———— to wm ba; Nog 
The firſt, faith he, that 1 find to have com- 


ns. 


the 
wi 
in 
dui from his coming to 
So that both Juſſin out of Trogus, and 
lowing him, do unadviſedly attribute five Years ; 
but moſt abſurdly doth uin, in his firft Oration 
7 the Praiſes of C 7 
"ca 


Plate, that from the Fight at 
„to the Fight of Sala, which was 
fought in the firſt Year of the 7 5th Olympiad (almoſt 
a full Year after Xerxes his ſetting out from Suſa) 

Hence 


b. x. c 


Evang. i. 1. c. 7. 
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Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plato, 
who were precedent in time to Oftbanes, and in their 
Travels converſed with the Per/zan Magi, were not 
fully acquainted with the Depth of their Sciences, or 
elſe being more reſerved forbore to communicate 
them, | otherwiſe than as intermingled with thoſe 
which they appropriated to themſelves. 

* Pliny adds, that O/fthanes, whilſt he accompani- 
ed Xerxes into Greece, ſcattered the Seeds as it were 
of „ r Art ( Magick) where with he infected 
the World, all the World whitherfoever he went; 
and tis certain, that this Offhanes chiefly made the 
Grecians not defirous, but mad after his Art. 
Thus Play, alluding to Goetick Magick, of which 
the Author of the Treatiſe ain, afſerts the 
Adagi to have been wholly ignorant. And 7 Arnobi- 
ut affords him a better Character; That he was chief 
of the Magi, both for Eloquence and Action; that 
he made Addreſs to the-true God with due Venerati- 
on ; that he knew the Angels did wait upon the true 
God, and the like. e 
B OAbanes (as we ſai er an Learning was 
CRIES Gone, and hneton joe fink cor pov- 
ceed farther in our Enquiry after the Profeſſors of it 
among the Perſians. | 
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The Inflitutian, and Sets of the Perſians. 


_CHAP. I. 

'A LL Profeſſors of Learning among the Perfans 
AG j. Laertins: It is faid that 
rh 
a er were Magi; among 
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neſaphifs among the Indians; among the Celte a 

85 i where thoſe who were called the Drujds, 
or Sexincthei, as Ariftatle, in his Treatiſe Magicum, 
and Sation, in the 23d Chap. of his Succeſſion, af- 
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"Perfia, before 
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per of God, and a Theelogift, and 4 Pricf, is by the 
Perfians ſtyled Magus. we" vt 
Some conceive they were ſo termed by Zoroafter, 
at their firſt Inſtitution. © Suidas; Zoroafler the 
Perfo- Mede, who firſt n the Name of Magi ce- 
lebrious among them. Others derive the Word 
from Mog, a Sirname of Zoroaſter, or from Mije 
Gufh, one that hath Hort ears, affirming that Zoroa- 


Aer was ſuch. 


The Author of the Arabick Hiſtory relates, that 
the Religion of the Perſians being before Zoroafter”s 
Time divided into many Sets, he reformed it; Aga- 
thius, that he changed their old Form of ſacred Rites, 
and introduced many new Opinions, and was the 
Author and Introducer of Magical Religion among 
the Perfoans. ; 

The Magi delivered their Learning ſucceſſively 
in their Families from one Age to another; whence, 
aſter the Succeſſion of many at this preſent, 
faith Ammianus Marcellinas, a multitude, ſprung 
from one and the fame Race, is dedicated to the 
Rites and Worfhip of the Gods. For, inc 
dy they grew at laft to the enefs 
Name of a compleat Nation, dwelling in Towns not 

with any Walls, and, being permitted to 


fortified 
uſe their own Laws, were honoured in reſſ 
of their 58 * 


Religion. 
| „ Abe 
by * Clemens A mus, who takes notice of three 
wonderful Mountains 1.3 _ Solinus mentions, 
as 1 to them, aſargada. Snidas 
and Cedrenus call them 2 and affirm, 
that they were called Magog by thoſe of their own 


So great was the Eſteem which the Magi had a- 
mony the Perſians, that Cicero faith, the Kings of 
they undertook the Government, 
were always initiated in the Sacred Myſteries of the 
Magi; which * Plato deſcribes thus: At fourteen. 
« Years old they whom they call the Royal Pæda- 
gogues take Charge of the Youth. Theſe are 
«* four Men choſen out of the moſt excellent of the 
« Perfians, in the Prime of their Age. The moſt 
« wile, a the moſt temperate , and the 
* moſt valiant. The firſt of theſe teacheth him 


ans © the Magick of Zoroofter the Son of Heromaſes, 


Magus ax Language ſignifi 
the ſame as Prieft in ours. Hefychius, A Worſhip- 
» Loc. cit. "Fwd re . 
2 i dc Hellen v. 368. 


gent » Rees * In vece Mag. 
Ammian Marcellun- I. 23, c · 6. Strom. 6. 8 Alcib, 


& (this is the Service of the Gods) and teacheth him 
« alſo the Royal Inſtitutions.” Dion. Chryſotom 
tc faith, that the Magi were admitted to the 
« King's Councils, and were Aſſeſſors with him in 
% Tudicature, as being well acquainted with the Na- 
« tures of things, and knowing after what manner 
tc the Gods are to be ſerved.” © All publick At- 
« fairs (faith Agathias) were managed by their Di- 
« rection and Advice. They adjudged 1 * 
* Puni 


> Apolog. . 


* In L 
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4 Puniſhments. Dion elſewhere relates, that Cam- 
byſes, upon his Expedition into Ægypt, reſign'd the 


overnment of the Perſians into the hands of the 


Magi. Conftantius Manaſſes ſtiles them the Guar- 
dians of the Royal Palaces; and Pliny, ſpeaking of 
Magick, ſaith, It grew up at laſt to ſo great height, 
that even at this Day it is exceeding preva'ent with 
way Nations, and in the Eaſt it beareth Sway over 
the King of Kings. King of Kings was the proper 
Title of the Perſian Monarch. 


CHAP. H. 
The Sects, Diſcipline and Manners of the Magi. 


EU, i who wrote the Hiſtory of Mthra in 
many Volumes, affirms, that amongſt the 
Perſians there were three kinds of Magi: the firſt, 
who were the moſt learned and el t of them, 
did eat no other Food but Meal and Oil. Thus Eu- 
bulus cited by St. Hierom. More of the Diſtinction 
of the Magi into three Sects we meet not elſewhere ; 
but, probably, it had reference (as among the Chal- 
deans) to their ſeveral Studies; of which hereaſter. 
Dinon and Ariſtotle, or rather the Author of the 
Treatiſe of Magick cited by Laertius, relate of the 
Aagi, that they renounce rich Attire, and to wear 
Gold. Their Rayment is white upon occaſion, 
their Beds the Ground, their Food nothing but 
Herbs, Cheeſe, and Bread; inſtead of a Staff they 
carry a Cane, in the top whereof they put their 
Cheeſe, which as occaſion ſerved they did eat. 
They had one of their Society chief among em, 
called by Zozamene, the Prince of the Magi. 


Their chief Employment was religious Worſhip, 
they being conceived to be the only Perſons whoſe 
Prayers the Gods will hear. 


nm They made Diſcourſes concerning Juſtice, and 
eſteemed A impious to burn the Bodies of the Dead, 
and lawful to lie with a Mother or a Daughter, as 

Solion in his 23d Book. 

a Herodotus ſaith they differ, as from others, ſo 
from the Zgyptian Prigſts, in this, that theſe pollute 
themſelves with the Death of nothing but their Sa- 
crifices, whereas the Magi, with their own Hands, 
kill any thing, except a Man and a Dog ; yea they 
eſteem it a great Exploit, if they have killed very 
_ Ants, or Serpents, or other creeping or flying 

ings. 


P. Hieron. adverſ. Jovin- li. 2. 
* In Proam. 
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The SEVENTH PART. 
The Doctrine of the Perſians. 


T* which is delivered to us of the Pœſan Do- 
ctrine and Opinions, is ſo little and ſo impetſect, 
as it will not eaſily admit of being knit together by 
any Method ; yet, in regard of the near Affinity. 

is conceived to have had with the 
Chaldeans, we ſhall obſerve the ſame Courſe in col- 
lecting and digeſting the ſew Remains of it: Firſt, to. 
alledge what concerns their Theology and Phyſick ; 
next their Arts of Divination z Thirdly, their Reli 
gious Worſhip and Rites, particularly termed Ma- 
gick; and Laſtly, to give a Catalogue of all their 


e 
Theology and Plyfick, 
Hat the Perfion Magi were not unacquainted 
4 | with and Phyſick, is confirm'd by 
add:. 


Magi, faith he, among the Perſians are 
Philoſophers and Lovers of God. *® Laertius af- 
firms, they diſcourſed concerning the Subſtance and 
Generation of the Gods; and ? Dion Cbryſaſtam, 
that they were skilful in Natures, 
4 Zoroafter the Magus in his ſacred Collection of 
Phyſicks, faith expreſly thus: God. hath the Head 
« of a Hawk: he is the firft Incorruptible, Eternal, 
© Unbegotten, Indiviſible, moſt like himſelf, the 
« Charioteer of Good, one that cannot be bri- 
« bed: the beſt of things Good; the wiſeſt of things 
« Wiſe> Moreover, he is the A 2 
155 


« Juſtice: Self-taught, Natural, and P 
« Wiſe, and the ſole Inventor of Sacred Nature, 
Plutarch relates of Zoroafter, that he divided all 
things into three kinds. Over the firſt kind he con- 
ceived Horomazes to be Prefident, the fame whom 
the Oracles call the Father. Over the laſt, Arimanes ; 
over the middle kind, Mythra, whom the Oracles 
call the ſecond Mind. And that Horomazes made 
himſelf 3 times as big as the Sun (who in the Perfian 
is called Cyrus.) Mythra made himſelf 
twice as big (as the Sun) who was next to Horoma- 
zes. To which theſe Platonick Aſſertions are corre- 
ſpondent, That all things are about the King of all, 
and that all things are for him. That he is the 
Cauſe of all good things. The ſecond is employed 
about the things. The third is employed 
about the third Find of things. The three Parts into 
which Zoroafter and Plato divided all things, are 
theſe; the firſt is Eternal; the ſecond had a begin- 
* Lib, 3- 14% 


— . 
: | | 4 
. 


1 Laert. ibid. ® Laert, procem. 
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ning in Time, but is Eternal; the third is Corrup- 
tible. Thus Pletho citing Plutarch, whoſe own 
Words are theſe: 

« t Some are of Opinion there are two Gods, one 
« oppoſite in Operation to the other; one, work- 
<« ing good, the other ill. Others call him who is 
<« the good, God; the bad, Dzmon. Of this Opi- 
« nion was Zoroaſter the Magus, whom they re- 
« port to have preceded the Trojan War 5000 
tc years. This Zoroafter declared the Names of the 
« good to be Oromazes; of the bad, Arimanius ; 
« adding, that, of ſenſible things, the one did moſt 
cc reſemble Light and Knowledge, the other Dark- 
« neſs and Ignorance. Wherefore the Perſians call 
« Mythra the Mediator. He further taught, that, to 
« one, we ought to offer Votives and gratulatory 
« Sacrifices, to the other, averruncative and diſmal 
« Oblations. For, pounding a certain Herb, call- 
« ed Omoni, in a Mortar, they invoke Hades and 
« Darkneſs, then mixing it with the Blood of a 
« flain Wolf, they carry it forth and throw it into 
« a Place where the Beams of the Sun come not : 
« for, of Plants, they hold that ſome belong to the 
c good God, others to the ill Dzmon ; and that of 
« Animals, ſome, as Dogs, Birds, and Porcupines, 
cc belong to the good, the Aquatile to the bad; for 
« which reaſon they eſteem him bleſſed who killed 
4 8 

u c They likewi te | 
ce 1 of which kind is this I will 
« alledge, That Oromazes was produc'd of pureſt 
« Light, Arimanes of Darkneſs, and that theſe two 
« yar againſt one another; That Oromazes made 
cc fix Gods; The firſt, of Benevolence; the ſecond 
« of Truth; the third of Equity; the reſt of Wiſ- 
« dom, Riches, and Pleaſure, which good Things 
cc are attendant upon the Maker: That then Oro- 
«© mazes tripled himſelf, and removed himſelf fo far 
« from the Sun, as the Sun is diſtant from the 
«« Earth, and adorned the Heaven with Stars, ap- 
c pointed one the Dog- ſtar, as Guardian and Watch 
cc for the reſt: That he made twenty-four other 
« Gods, and put them in an Egg, and that Arima- 
c ius having made as many more, they broke the 
« Egg. Whence it comes, that Good is inter- 
« mingled with Ill. That the fatal Time ap- 
cc cheth, in which theſe ſhall be deſtroyed by 
« Famine and Peſtilence, and Arimanius utterly 
<« deſtroyed, and the Earth made even and ſmooth : 
„There ſhall be one Life and one City (or com- 
& mon Society) of all Men living, and one Lan- 
e guage.” | 
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CHAP. II. 
Arts of Divination. 


A Mong the other Parts of the Perſians Learning, 
are to be reckon'd their Arts of Divination and 
Prediction, which * Laertius affirms were practiſed 
by the Magi. Cicero adds, that they aſſembled in 
(Fana) in Temples or conſecrated Places, to conſult 
about Divination. | 

Hence ? Strabo faith, that, by the Arcients, Divi- 
ners were much eſteemed, ſuch as among the Per- 
ſians, were the Magi, and Necromancers, and Le- 
canomancers, and Hydromancers. * lian, that 
the Wiſdom of the Perſian Magi, beſides all other 
things which it was lawful for them to know, did 
conſiſt alſo in Divination. And Lucian ſtyles the 
Magi a kind of Perſons skilſul in Divination, and 
dedicated to the Gods, Of their Divination ® Cicero 
giveth an Inſtance concerning Cyrus. lian, 
another concerning Ochus. ; 

Among other kinds of Divination, * Velleius 
Paterculus affirms, they foretold by the Marks of 
the Body. They ſeem to have been skilful likewiſe 
in Aſtrology ; for Suidas aſcribeth to the Perſian 
Zoroafter five Books of Aftroſcopick Apateleſmes. I hat 
they were alfo conſulted concerning the Preſignifi- 
cation of Prodigies, is manifeſt from the Relation of 
Valerius Maximus, concerning that which hap- 
pened to Mer xes. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the religious Rites, or Magick of the Perſians, 


T* E chief Science and Employment of the Per- 
ian Magi; was termed Magict, from the Pro- 
feſlors, Magi, and is defined by Plato, the Ser- 
vice of the Gods, called alſo Mzy27ir:a. The 
Magi, faith 8 Laertius, are employed in the Service 
of the Gods, and about ſacrificing and praying, as 
being the only Perſons whom the Gods will hear. 
So“ Dien Chryſo/tem ; The Perſians call them Magi, 
who are skilful in the Worſhip of the Gods; not 
like the Greets, who, ignorant of the Meaning of 
the Word, call them ſo who were skilſul in - 
tick Magick; of which, that the Perſian Magi were 
ignorant, i Laertius alledgeth the Teſtimonies of 
Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe entituled Magick, and Di- 
non in the firſt Book of his Hiſtories. 
As concerning their religious Rites, * Herodotus 
and Strato affirm, that they had no Temples, Al- 


- tars, or Images, but did impute it to Madneſs in ſuch 


* Ifid. & Ofirid, * Loc. cit. In Prom. * De Divinat. I. 1. c. 14. * Lib. 16. * Var. Hiſt. I. 2. 
c. 17. * Macrob» » Divinat- J. 1. Var. Hiſt. 4 Lib. a. In Zor. Lib. 1. c. 6. Alcibiad; 
E Prom. bh Boryſthen, Prom. „Lib. . 131. | Ibid. 15. R 
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as had; the Reaſon whereof, * Herodotus concei ves 
to have been, for that they did not believe as the 
Grecians, that the Gods were of human Form; or 
as Cicero, for that they conceived the Gods, to 
whom the whole World was but a Temple or 
Houſe, could not be ſhut up within Walls ; upon 
which Ground the Magi perſuaded Xerxes to burn 
the Grecian Temples. 

But Strabo frequently elſewhere mentions Tem- 
ples, Altars, and Images ; whence it may be argued, 
either that in the time of Herodotus they had not 
any, and that Strabo, in affirming the ſame, with 
Herodotus, is to be underſtood only of their primitive 
Inſtitution, which when the Macedonians afterwards 
conquered them, became corrupted with Grecian 
Rites ; or that there were different Sets among 
them from the Beginning ; whereof ſome allowed 
Altars, Images, Temples, others diſallow'd them. 

Herodotus and Strabs further add, that they ſacri- 
ficed in high Places. Their Rites and Sacrifices Hero- 
detus deſcribes thus: When they go about to ſacri- 
c fice, they neither erect an Altar, nor kindle Fire, 
&« nor uſe Libation, nor Flutes, nor Garlands, nor 
« Cakes; but when any Man intends to ſacrifice to 
c one of theſe Gods, he drives the Victim to a 
clean Place, and invocates that God; his Tyara 
ce being crown'd with Myrtle; 'tis not lawful for 
« him who ſacrificeth to pray for good things for 
«© himſelf alone, but he muſt pray for all Perſiaus in 
general; and in particular for the King: for in 
« praying for all Perfians, he includes himſelf. 
„Having cut the Victim into little Pieces, he boils 
« the Fleſh, and ſtrewing ſoft Herbs, eſpecially 
« Trifely, he lays the Fleſh on them; the Magus 
« ſtanding by, ſings a theogonal Hymn; for this 
« they conceive to be a powerful Incantation. 
« Without a Magus it is not lawful for them to ſ@- 
c crifice. Soon after, he who ſacrificeth, takes 
« the Fleſh, and diſpoſeth of it as he pleaſeth.“ 

P Strabs adds, „that when the Magus who de- 
« cla: es the Sacrifice, hath diſtributed the Pieces of 
« Fleſh, every one taking his Piece, they depart 
„ home; leaving no Part for the Gods; for they 
« fay the Gods require nothing but the Soul of the 
« Victim: Yet ſome (it is ſaid) lay Part of the Fat 
« upon the Fire.“ 


CHAP.-IvV. 
The Geds of the Perſians, 


Erodotus * and Strabs * reckon the Gods of the 
Perſians thus: NN the Sun, the Moon, 
Venus, the Fire, the Earth, the Winds, the Water. 
Laertius not ſo fully, the Fire, the Eartb, and not 
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Dy Jupiter, as * Herodotus and Sabo affirm, they 
29.9 the whole Circuit of Heaven. Azathias 


adds, that they worſhipped Jupiter under the Name 
of Bel; which ſufficiently argues they derived this 
God from the Chaldean:. 

To the Sun (as both Herodotus and Straho wit. 
neſs) they ſacrificed. Strabo adds, that they called 
him Mithra. This was the greateſt of their Gods, 
as Cyrus (introduced by * Xenophon) acknowledgeth, 
ſwearing by him. Hefchius likewiſe aflirms it was 
the greateſt of their Gods, and that the greateſt Oath 
which the King himſelf took was by Mithra. 

They repreſented him with the Face of a Lion, 
in a Perfian Habit, with a Tiara, holding with both 
Hands a Bull by the Horns, which ſeemed to ſtrive 
to get from him ; ſignifying, that the Moon begins 
to receive her Light from him when ſhe leaves him. 

* Zoroaſter firſt among the Perſians (as Eubulus 
affirms, who wrote many Volumes of the Hiſtory 
of Mithra) did conſecrate a natural Cave, in the 
Mountains next Perfia, in Honour of Mithra, the 
King and Father of all ; fignifying by this Cave the 
World framed by Mithra ; by the other things diſ- 
poſed within it, in fit Diſtances, the Elements and 
Quarters of the World. The Cave of Mithra is 
mentioned by many others. 

In the Mithrean Rites (for fo Lampridius terms 
them) Celſus (cited by ? Origen) faith, the twofold 
Motion of the Stars, fixed and 


Jron, the fifth of Leather, the fixth of Silver, 
feventh of Gold: The firſt belongs to Saturn, 
Lead fignifying the Slowneſs of that Planet; the ſe- 
cond to Venus, to whom they compare Tin, for its 
Brightneſs and Softneſs ; the third to Jupiter, as be- 
ing moſt ſolid, with brazen Steps; the fourth to 
Mercury, for they hold him to be the ſtouteſt Under- 
taker of all Bufineſfes, cunning and eloquent; the 
fifth to Mars, in regard of its unequal and various 
Commixture ; the ſixth to the Moon, of Silver; the 
ſeventh to the Sun, whoſe Colour, as alſo that of the 
Stars, reſembles Gold. 

He who was initiated into theſe Rites, . 
as Suidas relates, through ſeveral Degrees of Contu- 
mely. * Nonnus upon Gregory Nazianzen faith 
twelve a; and of Pain, as Burning, Blows, and the 
like; by which Trial he was to give Teſtimony of 
his Sanctity, and of his being void of Paſſion. 

Of the Rites of the Moon there is nothing ſaid in 
particular. 

Concerning thoſe of Venus, * Heradotus faith they 
facrifice alſo to Urania, which they learnt of the F{- 


the Water. fyrians 
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and Arabiant; the Afyrians call Venus Milit- 
ta, the Arabian Alilat, the © Metra, And 
as Milidtha in Syriack ſignifieth generative, prolifich, 


Venus x; fo Mader, or Mater, with the Per- 
frans, ſignifies (as Raphelengins obſerves) a Mother. 
This perhaps wes that Mother of the Gods, which 


Cicero affirms to have been worſhipped by the Per- 
fans, Afyrians, and all the Kings of Europe and 
Afa, with great Devotion. 

The Fire, Julius Firmicus faith, they preferred 
before all the other Elements 3 Agathias affirms, they 
tearn'd to worſhip it of the Chaldeans : * Strabo re- 
lates, that in Cappaderia there was a great Number 
of Magi, called Pyrethi, and many 
the Perfan Gods. They kill not the Victim with a 
Knife, but ſtrike it down with a Club. Here alſo 
there are Pyrethera Chapels, in the Midſt of which 
is an Altar, covered with great Store of Aſhes, 
where the Magi preſerve a Fire that never goes out, 
and coming in 
an Hour, holding a Bundle of Rods before the Fire; 
(with which, as Mr. Se/den obſerves, they ſtirr'd it 

whilft they ſung) their Heads are covered with 
Woollen Tiaras, which being tied on both fides, 
hide their Lips and Cheeks : thus Strabo, an Eye-wit- 
neſs. Theſe Pyratheia (or as Swuidas terms them Pyreit) 
were thoſe fempiternal Fires of the Magi mention'd 
by ! Ammianus Marcellines. Neither in Temples 
only did they uſe theſe Rites, but in private Caves, 
whete * Fulins Firmicus reports, they worſhipped 
the Fire with many extraordinary Ceremonies ; as 
among other Things, uſing to pronounce theſe 
Words, *MixJef& wwrars A xNering ovvdi]s waless 
A e Nor did this Worſhip extend to Fire only, 
dut to all things that reſembled it, as Diony/tus 
reports; whereof * Strabo inſtanceth the Pyrepus. 
Julius Firmicus adds, that they called the Fire Mi- 
thra ; by which, as alſo eee it in 
Caves, it is maniſeſt, that (ſometimes at leaſt) they 
took it for the Sun, their greateſt Deity. 

Concerning the Worſhip of the Earth and Winds 
nothing particluar is deliver d. That of the Water was 
performed in this manner,“ They go to a Lake, River, 
or Spring, where they make a Trench, and kill a 
Victim; taking Care that none of the Blood come 
at the Water; then laying Myrtle and Laurel on it, 


they burn it with Rods, and making ſome Prayers, 


ſprinkle Oil mixed with Milk and Honey, not in 
the Fire or Water, but on the Earth. 

Other Gods the Perſians had, tho* not reckon'd 
among theſe, whether as leſs principal, or of later 
Date ; of theſe are' mentioned by the ſame Author 
(Strabo) and by others, Anaitis (Venus), Amandatus 
 Sacea, Sande, and Nannea (Diana.) 

Hitherto of the Doctrine of the Perfians. 
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The Tin Book. | 
Of the Sabezans. 


R A BIA, the nobleſt Peninſula (if we may 
ſo term it) of Afia, is terminated by the 


Perſian, the Indian, and the Red Sea, except 
that on one fide it is conterminous to & ia; by 
which Vicinity was occafioned ſo near a Correſpon- 
dence betwixt thofe Nations, that as the Chaldzar 
Learning overſpreading all Meſopotamia, Syria, and 
AM ria, did on one ſide extend to their Neighbours 
the Perſiant; ſo on the other it reached to the Ara- 
bians: From which Nearneſs perhaps it was (not only 
of Situation, but Religion and Opinions) that Pliny 
uſeth their Names promiſcuouſly, calling a great 
Part of Meſopotamia, Arabia; and the Arabians 
themſelves, Syrians : And the later Eaſtern Writers, 
(eſpecially the Arabians) under the Appellation of 
Chaſdim or Chaldanin (Chaldeans,) comprehended 
not only the Babylonians, but the Nabatheaans, Cha- 
raneans, and Sabeans ; as (among others) Mubamid 
Tſacides takes Chaſdonin and Nabathea to be ſynoni- 
mous ; and Ahmedus, to his Book concerning the 
Religion of the Sabeans, gives this Title, Of the 
Rites of the Charanzan Chaldzans, commonly known 
by the Name of Sabæans. He adds, commonly known by 
the Name of Sabæans; becauſe the Sabæans being 
the moſt conſiderable of theſe, they likewiſe, under 
the Appellation of Sabeans, included all the reſt ; 
even the Chaldæans of Meſopotamia : uſing the 


< 


Terms of Chaldea and Sabea no leſs promiſcuouſly 


than Pliny thoſe of Arabia, Meſopotamia, and Syria; 
for which R. Maimanides (who doth ſo throughout 
all his Writings) gives this Reaſon ; becauſe the 
Doctrine of the Chalde&ans extended thither, and that 


the Religion of all theſe Nations was the ſame. 


Now, whereas Arabia is commonly diſtinguiſh'd 
into the Stem, the Deſart, and the Happy, we here 
mean not that Part which is ſtyled the Deſart, lying 
on the-North of Saba, and firſt planted by [/mae!, 
whoſe Poſterity afterwards, having learned the Lan- 
guage of the Sabeans (Arabick) were called Arabians 
alſo, or more properly, Hagarens, as deſcended 
from Hagar, and Aarab Maſtiaarabab, the mage 
Arabians ; (that is, made ſuch by Cohabitation and 
Converſation with the true Arabs) ; but thoſe other 
true Arabs, the Inhabitants of the Deſart and the 
Happy; whereof the former came from Nebaiathus, 
Son of ws and are by Pliny, Strabe, and Prolemy, 
called Nabateans, as the Country itſelf, Nabatæa; 
the latter from Saba, Son of Chus, the Son of Cham, 
after whom ſtiled Sabæans (as the Country Salæa) 
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and (in Diſtinction from the made Arabians of Ara- 
rabia the Deſart) the native Arabians, The Chara- 
neans, mentioned together with theſe, were the 
Inhabitants of Cara, a City of Arabia, mentioned 
by Pomponius Mela, whoſe Inhabitants the Carræ- 
ans, Pliny placeth next the Sabeans, diſtinct from 
Hara or Caran, in Meſopotamia, 


— — 


The EIGHTEENTH PART. 


The Sabæan Philophers. 


F 
Of the Inſtitutors of the Sabzan Sect. 


({Oncrrning the firſt Inſtitutor of Learning and 
Religion among the Sabeans, there is not any 
certain Agreement of Authors. Saidus Patricides, 
an Arabian Writer, attributes this Invention to a cer- 
tain Perſian named Zoroaſter, contemporary with 
Terah Father to Abraham. Zerodaſt and Zoroaſfter 
are the ſame ; whereby it appears, that Patricides 
means one of theſe two Zoroaſters, whereof one was 
the firſt Author of Sciences among the Chaldæans; 
the other introduced the ſame Sciences among the 
Perſians ; and though he calls this Zerodaſt a Perſian, 
yet by the Antiquity of the Time in which he con- 
ceives him to have lived, it is probable he rather in- 
tended the Chaldæan. 

Others (adds Patricides) are of Opinion, that 
Tachmurat, King of Perſia, gave Beginning to this 
Religion. The ſame perhaps whom Elmacinus 
(another Arabian Hiſtorian) calls T achurith : Others 
(faith he). conceive, that the Religion of the Sabe- 
ans was manifeſted by a certain King of the Per- 
ſians, whoſe Name was Tachurirth. 

Elmacinus mentions another Perſian, to whom the 
fame Invention was attributed. In thoſe Days, faith 


. be, came forth Nazarib, a Perfian, who, as is re- 


ported, was Author of the Religion of the Sabæam. 

Others (continues Patricides) derive the Infancy 
of the Sabeans from a certain Grecian, named 
Fuvan or Javan, Son of Berkely, and him the 
will have to be the City of Zaituna, which was built 
in Attica. Thus he. Where Hottinger for Berkely 
reads Mercolim, Mercury ; confirmed by Elmacinus 
upon the ſame Subject: Others, faith he, affirm, 
that the Religion of the Sabæans was brought forth 
by a Man whoſe Name was Juvan, Son of Marke- 
li, a Grecian, who firſt found out the Science of 
the Stars. 


To theſe, Patricides adds, the Opinion of ſome 
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others, who held, that the Authors of this Sect were 
ſome of thoſe who were at the Building of the 
Tower of Babel. Thus the Arabians. 

Some attribute the Inſtitution of the Sabeans to 
Cham, Son of Noah ; who, being baniſhed from 
his Father's Sight, fled thither, and (to uſe the 
Words of La#antius) ſettled in that Part of the 
Earth, which is now called Arabia. This was the 
firſt Nation that knew not God, becauſe the princi- 
pal Founder thereof had not received the Worſhip of 
God by Tradition from his Father: Thus La#an- 
tius ; with whom many agree in attributing the Ori- 

inal of Idolatry to Cham, and to his Son Chus the 

rſt Planter of Chaldea, from whoſe Son Saba, the 
Sabeans were named; and, upon this ground, ſome 
have laboured to prove Cham and Chus to be the ſame 
with the firſt and ſecond Zaroafters. Of which for- 
merly. * | 

Others (as Damaſcene) aſcribe the Original of I- 
dolatry to Zerug. Epiphanius, and the Author of the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, affirm, that Helleniſm be- 
gan in the Time of Zerug. Fhis Helleniſm ſome 
conceive the ſame with the Sabæan Superſtition ; 
what the Greek Fathers call Helleniſm, the Rabbins 
term Goth, the Arabians, Algiaheletton, the Time of 
Ignorance and Paganiſm. And tho” to determine 
any thing of thoſe early and obſcure Times be very 
difficult, yet we cannot doubt, but that the idolatrous 
Worſhip of Fire, and of the Sun (aſcribed to the 
Sabæans) was of great Antiquity among them, fince 
mentioned by the moſt ancient Author, Fob, who 
lived near them, as appears by the Inroad ' which 
the Sabeans made upon. him. be ® beheld (ſaith he) 
the Sun when it ſhined, and the Moon walking in 
Brightneſs, and my Heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or 
my Mouth hath kiſſed my Hand, this alſo were an Ini- 
quity to be puniſhed by the Fudge; for I ſhould. have 
denied the God that is above; where by. kiſſing of 
the Hand is implied the ancient manner of Venera- 


tion. 
r 
Others of the Sabæan Sect᷑. 


HAT Terah, Father of Abraham, was bred up 
in this Doctrine, might be conjeur'd from 
TFoſhua xxiv. 2. where he is reckoned among thoſe 
that ſerved flrange Geds. Philo o terms him an A- 
ſtronomer, one of thoſe that were verſed. in Mathe- 


maticks. . | 


Of Abraham, Son of Terah, R. Maimonides ex 


preſsly faith, It is well known that our Father Abra- 


ham was educated in the Faith of the Zabians,. who 
held, there is na God but the Stars; indeed 4 Bereſus 
acknowledgeth he was Milſul in the Caleſtials; and 
Eupolemus, cited by Euſebius, aſcribes to him the 


Invention of A/trolegy and Chaldaick. Theſe Zabians 


theme 
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themſelves in their Annals give this Account of his De- 
parture out of Chaldea. ** Abraham, fay * they, be- 
ing educated in Ur, but diſſenting from the Vulgar, 
and aſſerting that there was another Creator beſides 
the Sun ; they began thus, and objected againſt him, 
and among other Objections, they alledged the evi- 
dent and manifeſt Operations of the Sun in the 
World: But Abraham anſwered them, You are 
right, which Sun is like the Axe which is in the 
Hand of him that ſtriketh therewith. Then they 
recite ſome of the Objections which he brought a- 
gainſt them, and at they ſay, that the King 
caſt him in Priſon; nevertheleſs, he perſiſted in 
Priſon to oppugn them; whereupon, the King fear- 
ing leſt he might do ſome Hurt to his Kingdom, and 
ſeduce Men. from their Religion, confiſcated all his 
Eſtate, and baniſhed him to the utmoſt Borders of 
the Eaſt. * Thus the Zabeans. From which Rela- 
tion Foſephus differs not much; who ſaith, that A- 
braham fir/? undertook to convince the received errone- 
au Opinions of Men concerning the Deity ; and that he 

rſt taught and proved that there is but one God; 
but ſeeing the Chaldzans and Meſopotamians began to 
mutiny againſt him for it, he thought it expedient to for- 
ſake the Country. | 

The Rabbinical Traditions are more particular 
herein. R. Solomon Hiarki reports from an ancient 
Commentary, that Terah fell out with his Son 4- 
braham, in the Preſence of Nimrod, for breaking his 
Idols, and that Abraham was thereupon caſt into a 
fiery Furnace, Moſes Gerundenfis confirms the ſame 
Story; but R. Chain relates it otherwiſe : Abraham, 
faith he, met with a Woman holding a Diſh in 
ce her Hand, and the Woman asking him whether 
ac he would offer any thing to the Gods, he took a 
« Staff, and broke the Images which the Woman 
<« had, and-tlrew away the Staff; his Father coming 
<< thither at the ſame time, demanded what was the 
c Matter? Abraham anſwered, ſhe had asked him 
ac to make an Offering, and upon his anſwering that 
« he would firſt eat ſomething, there aroſe a Diſ- 
ec pute betwixt them; but his Father urged that the 
« Buſineſs was otherwiſe, and that he was heard to 
« ſay many reproachful Things of Nimrod. The 
« Controverſy was brought before Nimrod the King 
« of Rabel: He commanded Abraham. to worſhip 
« the Fire that was ſet before him. Abraham an- 
« ſwered, If ſo, then adore you the Water, Water 
« which quencheth Fire. Nimrod ſaid to him, 
« Worſhip the Water. Abraham anſwered, If ſo, 
« worſhip the Clouds which diſtil the Water. Nim- 
« rod ſaid, Then worſhip the Clouds; whereupon 
« Abraham, If it be ſo, then the Wind is to be 
« worſhipped , which agitates and ſcatters the 
Clouds. Again, Nimrod, Worſhip the Wind; 
« but Abraham, If fo, then is Man much more to 
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ebe worſhipped who underſtands the Wind. At 
length Nimrod 1 angry, You talk, ſaith: 
he, idly, I worſhip none but the Fire, into the 
„ midſt of which I will caſt thee. Let the God 
** whom thou worſhippeſt come and free thee by his 
„Right Hand. Aran ſtood by and talked; they 
„ asked of which Opinion he was; he anſwered, if 
« Abraham get the better, I will be for him, if Nim- 


* rod, for Nimrod. Aſter Abraham had gone into 


© the fiery Furnace and was freed, they ſaid to Aran, 
«© Of which Side art thou? he ſaid, of Abraham's : 
Then they took him, and caſt him into the Fire, 
and all his Bowels were burned, and he was taken 
© out dead in the Preſence of his Father. Thus R. 
© Chain.” But Cedrenus affirms, that Abraham 
2 5 F — Idols into the Fire, his 
rother Aran endeavouring to reſcue 
e 8 them, was 
The Arabians, who imitate the Fews in Relati- 
ons of this Kind, and ſancy Superſtructures of their. 
own upon Fables of the Rabbins, give a further Ac- 
count of what happen'd to Abraham after his Depar- 
ture from Nimrod, as appears by a Fragment of a 
Mahometan Writer, of which I ſhall cite only ſo 
much as moſt particularly concerns the Sabeans. 
„ Edris, on whom be Peace, was the firſt who af- 
«ter Enoch, the Son of Seth, the Son of Adam, 


don whom Peace, wrote with a Pen. This thing 


& afterwards Edris taught his Sons, and ſaid to them, 
O O Sons, know that you are Sabeans, learn there- 
fore to read Books in your Youth. Now Sabe- 
© ans are Writers, of whom the High, he meas 
% Mahomet, faid (Al. Sur. 2.) The Sabeans and 
the Nazarenes. The Author adds, that t 


& ceaſed not to poſſeſs the Books of Seth and 2 


& by hereditary Right among themſelves, until 

Times of Noah, and of - 2 _ that - 
„High God aided him againſt Nimrod, on whom be 
« Malediction. But in that Day wherein Abraham 
<< went out of the Land of Iract, and would go into 


« Syria, into the Land of his Fore-fathers, he went. 


to the Land of Charan and Ghefira, and there he 
„found a People of the Zabians, who read old 
© Books, and believed ſuch Things as were contain- 


d ed in them. But Abraham ſaid, O my Gad, I did: 


& not think that beſides myſelf, and thiſe that are with 
& me, there had been any of the Faith who believed 


.*© thee to be One. And God breathed to Abraham this 


* Anſwer. O Abraham, the Earth is never de/ti- 
& tute, but that there are ſome in it that diſpute fer 
© God. But God commanded him to call them to 
his Religion; and he called them, but they. 
would not, ſay ing, how. ſhall we believe thee.. 
<« when thou readeſt not a Book? And God ſent a. 


„ mong them a Forgetſulneſs of thoſe things which. 


« they knew of Sciences and Books; for they con- 


„ ceived 
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<« ceived the Books which they uſed to be from God, 
« and ſome of them believed, others not. Aſter- 
« wards the Zabians were divided, and ſome of them 
<« believed, viz. the Barhameans, who did not ſepa- 
<« rate themſelves from Abraham, of bleſſed Memory, 
ts but the reſt followed their Religion very eagerly, 
« viz. thoſe who were in the Land of Charan, who 
went not with Abraham into Syria, and ſaid, we 
<« follow the Religion of Seth, Edris, and Noah.” 
Thus, according to Ki//zus, the Religion of the Sa- 
beans was the fame with that of the Haraneans, 
or Mefopotamians, What he relates of Abraham's 
being ſent to the Sabæuns, is all borrowed from the 
Rabbinical Traditions. 

But that there were anciently learned Perſons in 
Arabia, skilſul in natural Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, 
and other Sciences, is manifeſt from Teſtimonies 
far more authentick; (as particularly). from the 
Diſcourſes betwixt Fob and his Friends: Of the A- 
rabian Philoſophers it is underſtood, that Solomon's 
IWiſdom is ſaid to have excelled the I iſdom f all the 
Sons of the Eaſt. Tacitus, deſcribing Judæa, the 
Lands and Bounds to the Eaſt are terminated by Ara- 
bia. And that the Fews called Arabia the Eaſt 
Country, is evident from ſeveral Places in Scripture, 
as Gen. x. 30. and xxv. 6, 18. Jeb i. 3. Judges 
vi. 3, 4, Sc. Pliny aiſo mentions the Magi of A- 
rabia (of whom he inſtanceth Hippocus). Ptolomy, 
the Gulf of the Magi, in Arabia; and Porphyrins 
(citing Diqgenes) relates that Pythagoras (among other 
Countries to which he travell'd for Learning) went 
alſe to Arabia, and lived with the King there. 


CHAP. IL 
Their Writings. 


HE Sabeans pretended (as was lately ſhewed 
out of Kyſſeus) to have had the Books of Seth 
and Edris, and not only thoſe, but ſome alſo writ- 
ten by Adam. For the ſame Author continuing the 
Story of Abraham's coming among the Sabæans, 
adds, that . afterwards Abraham opened the Cheſt 
« of Adam, and behold, in it were the Books of 
« Adam; likewiſe the Books of Seth, and of Edris; 
<< as alſo the Names of all the Prophets that were to 
< be ſent after Abraham: But Abraham ſaid, Hap- 
«© py indeed are the Loins out of which all theſe 
<« Prophets ſhall come: And God breathed to him 
* this Anſwer : Thou, O Abraham, art the Father 
« of them all, and they thy Children; and for this 
«© Reaſon Abraham deſerved to be called the Father 
<« of the Prephets, upon whom be Peace. 
Of the ſame Allay Maimonides conceives the 


Book of Healings to have been, which was hid by 
Exetiel. 
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The fame * Maimonides cites many other Books 
of the Sabæant, tranſlated into Arabick, of which 
the chieſeſt is entituled, Of the Agriculture of the 
Nabateans , tranſlated by Aben YVachſchijah ; 20 of 
idolat rical Extravagancies: It treats of the mak ing cf 
Tiſilmenaias ; of the Deſcent of Familiar Spirits; of 
Conjurations of Dæmons; of Devils; of ſuch as 
dwell in Defarts (as Satyrs were thought to do z) ma- 
ny other things it contained very ridiculous, by which 
nevertheleſs they conceived that they could confute 
the manifeſt Miracles of s and the Prophets. 
Another entituled, The Worſhip, or, of the Wor. 
ſhip of the Nabatzans ; out of which * Aſaimonides 
cites a Story concerning Abraham, related former- 


ly. 
I-54 " Book Haiſtanchus, aſcribed to Ariftotle, but 
y. 
T he ® Book Hatteleſnaoth, of Tfilmenaias; Bur- 
torfus renders it, Of ſpeaking Images ; the Reaſon we 


have given formerly. 
The Book Tamtam. 
The Book of Haſſcarab. 


The Book of the Degrees of the Ccleſtial 

_ and the Figures that are aſtendent in every 
egree. | 

Another Book concerning T{/menaias, which alfo 

is attributed to Ari/fotle. 

Another Book aſcribed to Hermes. 

The Book of 1/aak the Zabian, wherein he argues 
in Defence of the Laws of the Zabrans, 

A great Book of the Cuſtoms and Particularities 
of the Law of the Zabians, as of their Feaſts, Sacri- 
fices, Prayers, and other things concerning their Be- 
lief: All theſe (faith Maimonides) are Books which 
treat of idolatrical things, and are tranſlated into the 
Arabick T ongue. 

Beſides theſe, (as Maimonides acknowledgeth ) 
there are many others. Hettinger cites, (in his own 
Poſſeſſion) A Treatiſe of Mahomet the Elder, Son of 
Iſaak, who is otherwiſe called Abu{/arh, the Son of 
Abi Jakub. a 


— 


The NINETEENTH PART. 


The Doctrine of the Sabzans. 
HAT is left to us of the Doctrine of the 
Sabæans is delivered upon later Authori- 


ties, than thoſe from which we have the 


Chaldaick ; and therefore perhaps is but an Account 
of what it was in later Times, degenerated from 
their primitive Doctrine, which was immediately 
derived from the Chaldaick, Nor is it impoffib 

t 


Part XIX. 
but that this Corruption might be ſomewhat aggrava- 
ted by the eager Oppoſition of the T almudi/ts, and 
ſome Arabick Writers that follow them, from whoſe 
Hands only we receive it. However, we conceive it 
neceſſary to be annexed to the former; of which, 
thoꝰ depraved, it pretends at leaſt to be the continued 
Succeſſion. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Gods and Rites of the Sabæans. 


1* a Sabeans held (as the Chaldæans) that the 
Stars are Gods, but the Sun the greateſt God; 
for they plainly aſſert, that the Sun * A the ſupe- 
rior and inferior Worlds; and him the great 
Lord, the Lord of Good. What they relate con- 
cerning Abraham refuſing to worſhip the Sun, is de- 
livered elſewhere. What they further fable of the Pa- 
triarchs, that Adam (not being the firſt Man, but 
begotten by a Man and Woman) was a Prophet of 
the Moon, and, by Preaching, perſuaded Men to 
worſhip the Moon, and compoſed Books of Husban- 
dry; That Noah was an Husbandman likewiſe, but 
believed not in Idols, for which they diſcommended 
him in all their Writings; That Seth alſo diſſented 
from Adam, as to — the Moon; fee deli- 
vered more fully by Mai monides. 

Their Forms of worſhipping theſe Gods was two- 
fold, daily and monthly; the daily is by Said Vabed 
deſcribed thus: They make the Day ſacred to 
the Sun; the ſecond to the Moon, the third to Mars; 
the fourth to Mercury; the fifth to Jupiter; the ſixth 
to Baltha Venus ; the ſeventh to Saturn. 

The Deſcription of their monthly W orſhip receive 
from a MS. of Mahumed ben Iſaac, cited by Hattin- 
ger : They begin the Year from the Month Niſan, 
of which they keep holy the firſt, ſecond, and third 
Days, adoring and praying to their Goddeſs Beltha : 
they go to her Temples, ſacrificing Sacrifices, and 
burning living Cteatures. On the ſixth Day of the 
ſame Month they kill a Bull to their Goddeſs the 
Moon, and towards the Evening of the fame Day 
eat it. On the eighth Day they keep a Faſt, and 
likewiſe celebrate (at Night) a Feaſt in Honour of 
the feven Gods, and of the Dzmons, offering a 
Lamb to the God of the Blind (Mars.) On the fif- 
teenth Day is the Feſtival of Sammael, (by this name 
the Talmudifts underſtand the Devil) celebrated with 
many Sacrifices, Holocauſts, and 99 On 
the twentieth they viſit a Cænabium of the Hanaræ- 
ans, called Cadi, where they kill three Oxen, one 
to Saturn, another to Mars the blind God, the third 
to the Moon: they kill likewiſe nine Lambs, ſeven 
to their ſeven Gods (the Planets) one to the God of 
the Genius's, and one to the God of the Hours: 
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they likewiſe burn many Lambs and Cocks. On 
the twentyeighth Day they go into the Temple 
which they have in the City Saba, at a certain Gate 
of Charran, called the Gate I ſarab, and kill to 
Hermes their God, a great Bull; as alſo ſeven 
Lambs to their ſeven Gods; one to the God of the 
Dzmons, and to the God of the Hours, eating and 
5 but they burn nothing of any Beaſt that 
ay. ; 

The ſecond Month, which is Far, . in 
alſo with Sacrifices, celebrating 92 S of 
Sammael, and Feaſting: The ſecond day they keep 
in honour of Aben Salem; _— and filling theis 
Hands with Tamarisk and other F ruits. 

'The twentythird Day of the third Month they 
keep in Honour of Sammael, whom they affirm to 
be the God that maketh the Arrows fly; the Cumer, 
or Prieſt, makes an Arrow take fire twelve times, 
by rubbing another Stick againft it: the laſt time he 
creeps upon the Ground, and puts Flax to it; if 
their Flax kindle, they conceive their Rites well ac- 
cepted of the Gods, otherwiſe not. 

The fourth Month Thammuz had a peculiar So- 
lemnity about the Middle of it, called the Feſtival 
Albukal, of the Weeping Women: The Original of 
which is thus related by R. Maimanides; In the ſame 
Book, faith he, they tell a Story of a certain idola- 
trous Pfeudo-Prophet, named AL who call- 
ing upon the King to worſhip the ſeven Planets, and 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and being by the 
King put to an ignominious Death, the ſame Night 
in which he was ſlain, all the Images from all parts 
of the Earth met in the Palace which was erected at 
Babylon to the ove golden Image of the Sun, ſuſ- 
pended betwixt Heaven and Earth : There this Image 
of the Sun fell down proſtrate in the midſt, and (all 
the reſt of the Images ſtanding round about it) bewai- 
led Thammuz, and began to relate what hapned to 
him ; whereupon the reſt of the Images fell a weep- 
ing, and lamented all that Night: But as ſoon as the 
Morning appeared they all lew away, and returned 
home to their ſeveral Temples. Hence came the 
Cuſtom, that on the firſt day of the Month Tham- 
muz (June) they Weep, Lament, and Bewail 
Thammuz. This Cuſtom of Women Weeping for 
Tbammuz is mentioned alſo by the Prophet Ezekzel, 


as imitated by the Fetus: the twentyninth Day of 

this Month conſecrate to Sammael and to o- 

2 and Dæmons; ſacrificing nine Lambs to 
anan. 


In the fifth Month, which, as the Syrians, they 
call Ab, they preſs new Wine to their Gods, and 
give it ſeveral Names: this they do the eight firſt 

ays. They likewiſe kill a new born Infant to 
their Gods, which they beat all to pieces ; then they 
take the Fleſh and mix it with Rye-meal, Saffron, 

© Chap. viii. 14, 
Ears 
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Ears of Corn, Mace, and little Cakes like Figs ; 
they bake this in a new Oven, and give it to the 
People of the Congregation of Sammael all the Year 
long ; no Woman eats of this, nor Servant, nor 
Son of a Bond-woman, nor Man that is poſſeſſed, 
or mad. 

The Rites of the ſixth Month, named Ehul, are 
thus deſcribed by the ſame Author : Three Days 
they boil Water to waſh themſelves, that they may 
perform the Rites of Sammacl, who is the Prince of 
the Dzmons, and the greateſt God; into this Wa- 
ter they caſt ſome Tamarisk, Wax, Olives, Spice, 
c. and when it is hot, take it before Sun-riſe, and 
pour it upon their Bodies, as an Amulet: The ſame 
Day alſo they kill eight Lambs, ſeven to their Gods, 
and one to the God Sammael; they eat alſo in their 
Congregations, and drink every Man ſeven Cups of 
Wine: The Prince exaQt of every one of them two 
Drachms to be paid into his Exchequer. On the 
26th Day of the ſame Month they go forth to a 
Mountain, celebrating the Rites of the Sun, Saturn, 
and Venus; burning eight Hen-chickens, eight Cocks, 
and as many Hens. He who made a Prayer and 
Requeſt-to Fortune, takes an old Cock, or a Cock- 
chicken, to the Wings of which he ties two Strings, 
and ſets their Ends on Fire, and gives up the Chick- 
ens to the Goddeſs Fortune: If the Chickens are 
quite conſumed by the Fire his Prayer is heard ; but 
if the Fire of thoſe Strings goes out before the Chick- 
ens be quite burnt, the Lord of Fortune accepts not 
his Prayer, nor Offerings, nor Sacrifices. On the 
27th and 28th they have their Myſteries, Sacrifices, 
Offerings, and Holocauſts to Sammael, (who is the 
greateſt Lord,) to the Dæmons and Genus's, which 
compaſs them about, defend them, and beſtow good 
Fortune on them. 

The ſeventh Month, which the Syrians and Sabæ- 
ans call the firſt Tiſchri, bath peculiar Rites, thus de- 
ſcribed by the ſame Author: About the middle of this 
Month, they burn Meat to the dead, in this man- 
ner : Every one buys of every Sort of Meat that is 
in the Market ; of all Kind of Fleſh, Fruits, green 
and dry; they likewiſe dreſs it ſeveral ways; all 
which they burn in the Night-time to the Dead, and 
wiſh it the Thigh-bone of a Camel; they alſo 
pour mixed Wine upon the Fire for the Dead to 
drink. 

In the eighth Month, which is called the latter 
Tiſchri, they faſt on the 2 ½ Day, and fo on for 
nine Days, the laſt of which is the 2gth; this 
Day they do in Honour of the Lord of Fortunes, 
Sc. 

The ninth Month, called the fert Canun, is chief- 
ly facred to Venus; on the fourth Day they ſet up a 
Tabernacle, which they call the Bed of Beltha, a- 
dorning it with ſeveral Leaves, Fruits, Roſes, &c. 
Before they offer their Sacrifices of Beaſts and Birds, 
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they fay, Let theſe Sacriſioes be deſtined to our God- 
dels Beltha: This they do for ſeven Days; all which 
time they burn many Beaſts to their Gods and God- 
deſſes. On the 3oth Day of the ſame Month the 
Prieſt fits in an high Chair, to which he gets up 
nine Steps; and taking in his Hand a Stick of Ta- 
marisk, ſtretcheth it out to them all, and ftriketh 
every one of them with it, three, or five, or ſeven 
times. Atterwards he makes a Diſcourſe to them, 
wherein he declareth to the Congregation their Con- 
tinuance, Multitude, Places, and Excellency above 
all other Nations; he likewiſe tells them the La 
neſs of their Empire, and the Days of their Reign: 
After which he comes down from the Chair, and 
they eat of the things offered to the Idols, and drink; 
and the Prince exacts of every one of them this Day 
two Drachms to the Exchequer. | 

The tenth Month, called the other Canun, ſeems 
particularly devoted to the Moon ; for on the 24th 
Day thereof is the Nativity of the Lord, that is, the 
Moon; at what time they celebrate the Rites of Sam- 
mael, ſacrificing and burning fourſcore living Crea- 
tures, four-footed Beaſts and Fowl; they alſo eat, 
and drink, and burn Badi, Sticks or Canes of Palm, 
_—_ at the Bottom, to their Gods and Goddeſ- 
ES. i * 

In the eleventh Month, Sijubat, they faſt ſeven 
Days together, beginning from the gth Day, upon 
which they proclaim a Faſt to the Sun, who is the 
great Lord, the Lord of Good. They eat not in 
all this time any m_ of Milk, nor drink Wine, 
nor pray during this Month to any but Sammael, the 
Genii, and Dzmons. 

In the Month Adar, which is the twelfth and laſt, 
they faſt alſo to the Moon, eſpecially on the 28th 
Day: The Prefident diſtributes a Barley Loaf to the 
Congregation in Honour of Mars ; the Prince ex- 


acts of every one of them towards his Exchequer two 
Drachms. 


CHAP. IL 
Other Rites of the f contrary to the Levitical 


22 * mentions ſeveral other Rites of 
. abæant, which were expreſly repugnant 
to the Levitical Law; adding, that he  & int- 
ed with the Reaſons and Cauſes of many of the Laws 
of Moſes, by means of knowing the Faith, Rites, 
and Worſhip of the Sabeans. The Examples al- 
oy by him and others are theſe. 
hey offered leavened Bread only, and, for their 

Offerings, made choice of ſweet things only, and a- 
nointed their Sacrifices with Honey ; prohibited, Lev. 
li. 11, 

They uſed on a certain Day to feed on Swine's 
Fleſh ; prohibited, Lev. xi. 7. | 
They 
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They held it unlawful: to- kill and feed on ſome 
Beaſts permitted to the Fews ; as the Oxe, which 
Haimonides faith they much honoured for the great 
Profit he brings by Agriculture, and therefore held 
it unlawful to kill him, as alſo the Sheep ; neither of 
which they killed... 

Some of the Sabeans worſhipped Devils, believing 
they had the Shapes of Goats, and therefore called 
them Seirim ; on the contrary, the Levitical Law 
prohibits to offer Sacrifices le Seirim, unto Goats, 
that is to ſay, Devils, appearing in the Forms of 
Goats, Lev. xvii. 7. | 

Though they did abominate Blood, as a thing ex- 
ceeding deteſtable, yet they did eat it, believing it to 
be the Food of the Dzmons, and that he that did 


eat of it ſhould become a Brother, or intimate Ac- 


quaintance of the Dæmons, inſomuch that they 
would come to him and tell him future Events ; pr 

hibited, Lev, xvii; 10, 23. | 

_ They worſhipped the Sun at his Riſing; for which 
Reaſon, as our Rabbins expreſly teach in Gemara, 
ſaith Maimonides, Abraham our Father deſigned the 
Weſt for the Place of the Sanctum Sanforum, when 
rr N 
dolatry they 1 ret what rophet * Ezektt 
faith, of he Men with their Backs toward the Temple 
of the Lord, and their Faces towards the Eaſt, wor- 
ſhipping the Sun towards the Eaft. 

Mahummed Ben-Iſaac relates, that they ſhaved 
themſelves with Razors, and branded themſelves with 
Fire; there were alſo married Women among them 
who ſhaved themſelves in the ſame manner; forbid- 
den, Lev. xxi. 5. | 
They had a * Cuſtom of paſſing their Children, 
as ſoon as they were born, through the Fire, which 
they worſhipped, affirming, that ſuch Children as 
were not ſo paſſed would die. This was alſo ex- 
preſaly forbidden by the Levitical Law. 

Another moſt obſcene Cuſtom they had of engraft- 
ing, deſcribed by * Maimonides, to which he con- 
ceives the Levitical Prohibition to allude. 

Others there are of the ſame Kind cited by the 


ſame / Author; who concludes, that as concerning 
thoſe particular Laws, the Reaſons whereof are con- 
cealed, and the Benefit unknown to me, it proceeds 
from hence, that the things which we hear are not 
ſuch as thoſe which we ſee and perceive with our 
Eyes. For this Cauſe, thoſe things concerning the 
Rites of the Sabæans, which I have learnt by bear- 
ing, and from their Writings, are not ſo ſolid and 
certain, as with thoſe who have ſeen Sp 
eſpecially ſceing that their Opinions periſh- 
ed tool You ſince, and their Names were aboliſh- 
ed. 


With the Sabeans, we conclude the Chaldaick 
Philoſophy. 


— A. _ _—_— _— —_— _—_—_—u——____ 


—_— 


The Chaldaick Oracles of Zoroaſter and 
his Followers. 


HE moſt conſiderable Remains of the Chal- 
daick Philoſophy are thoſe Oracles which go 
under the Name of Zoreafter ; ſome indeed 

condemn them as ſuppoſititious, Forged by ſome Pſeu- 
de-Chriftian Greek; ( perhaps the rather, becauſe 
The * Followers of Prodicus the Heretick, boaſted that 
they had the ſecret Books of Zoroaſter.) But this 
ſeems leſs le, in regard they lie diſperſed a- 
mong ſeveral Authors; nor are they to be neg- 
lected, in that they have been held in great Venera- 
tion by the Platonick Philoſophers. Which ſuffici- 
ently alſo argues, that they are none of the Wri- 
tings charged by © Porphyrius upon the Gnefticks, 
as forged by them under the Name of Zoroafter ; 
ſince thoſe (as he acknowledgeth) were by the Pla- 


emple tonick Philoſophers, (of whom he inſtanceth Platinus 


_ —_—_ rejected, and demonſtrated to be ſpurious 
u | 

Some argue, that they are not Chaldaick, becauſe 
many times accommodated to the Greek Style; but 
there are in them many ſo harſh and exotick Ex- 
preſſions as diſcover them to be originally foreign; 
and where agree in Terms with that which is 
proper to the Greek Philoſophy, we may ſay of them 
as * 'Famblichus upon another Occaſion , (on the 
Writings that go under the Name of Hermes Triſme- 
giſtus) as they are publiſhed under the Name of Zo- 
roafter, ſo alſo they contain the Doctrine of Zoroa- 


er, though they frequently ſpeak in the Style of 


the Greets; for they were tranſlated out of Chaldee 
into Greet by Perſons skilful in the Greck Philoſophy. 
To perſuade us that they are genuine, and not of 
Greekiſh Invention, Mirandula proſeſſeth to Fici- 
nus, that he had the Chaldee Original in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, I was (faith he) forcibly taken off from 
* other Thi and inſtigated to the Arabict and 
| 12 by certain Books in both 

| which came to my Hands, not 
<« accidentally, but doubtleſs by the Diſpoſal of God, 
« in Favour of my Studies. Hear the Inſcriptions, 
and you will believe it. The Chaldaick Books, 
(if they are Books, and not rather Treaſures) are 
the Oracles of Aben Eſra, Zeoroafter, and Melchi- 
« or, Magi; in which thoſe things which are faulty 
tand defective in the Greek, are read perſect and 
&« entire. There is alſo (adds he) an Expoſition by 
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« the Chaldæan wiſe Men upon theſe Oracles, ſhort 
„ and knotty, but full of Myſteries: There is alſo 
« Book of the Doctrines of the Chaldaick T heolo- 
« oy, and upon it a divine and copious Diſcourſe 
&« of the Perfrans, Grecians, and Chaldeans : ” Thus 
Mirandula; after whoſe Death theſe Books were 
found by Ficinus, but ſo worn and illegible that no- 
thing could be made out of them. 

Further, to confirm that theſe Oracles were (as 
we faid) tranſlated into Greet by Perſons skilſul in 
the Greek Philoſophy, let us call to mind that Bers- 
fus * introduced the Writings of the Chaldzans con- 
cerning Aſtronomy and Philos the Grecians; 
and that Julian the Son, a Chaldaick Philoſopher, 
wrote * theurgick Oracles in Verſe, and other Secrets 
of that Science; and probably, if theſe were no part 
of that Chaldaick Learning which Berofus firſt ren- 
dred in Greek, they yet might be ſome of the Theur- 
gick Oracles (for ſuch the Title ſpeaks them) of Ju- 
lian ; for ſome of them are cited by Proclus as ſuch. 
From the Account which Mirandula gives of thoſe 
in his Poſſeſſion, to which were added a Comment, 
and a Diſc. urſe of the Doctrines of the Chaldaick 
Theology, it might be conjectured, that what is de- 
livered to us by Pletho and Pſellus, who, beſides the 
Oracles, give us a Comment on them, 
with a Chaldaick Summary, was extracted out of 
that Author which Mirandula deſcribes to have been 
of the ſame Kind and Method, but much more per- 
fe and copious. 

This Title of Oracles was perhaps not given to 
them only metaphorically, to expreſs the divine Ex- 
cellence of their Doctrine, but as conceived indeed 
to have been delivered by the Oracle itſelf ; for “ Ste- 
phanus teſtifies, that the Chaldzans had an Oracle 
which they held in no L Veneratian than the Greeks 
did theirs at Delphi. Th 
firmed by the high Teſtimonies which the Platenick 
Philoſophers give of them, calling them * the Aſſyrian 
Theology revealed by God, and the Theology delivered 
by Ged. And Praclus elſewhere having cited as from 
the Gods, one of thoſe Oracles which ſpeaks of the 
Ideas, (a Platonick Doctrine) adds, that hereby the 
Gods declared the Subfiftence of Ideas, and acquieſceth 
as ſatisfied that the Gods themſelves ratify the Contem- 
plation if Plato. 


of Time, were firſt publiſhed by Ludovicus Titetanus, 
Anno 1563. at Pariz; together with the Commen- 
taries of Gemiſtus Pletho, under the Title of the Ma- 


Joſeph, contra Apion 1. 
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gical Oracles of the Magi deſcended from Zoroaſter ; 
the ſame were aſterwards tranſlated and put forth by 
Jon Marthamus ; and laſtly, together with the 

mment of Eſellus alfo, by fohannes Opſapæus at 
Paris, 11 i600 5 os | 

Theſe ranciſcus Patricius were enlarged with 
a plentiful Addition out of Proclus, Hermias, Sim- 
plicius, Damaſcius, Syneſius, Olympiedorus, Nicepho- 
rus, us ; increaſing them, by his own 
Account, to 324. and * for the better 
Perſpicuity, to certain general Heads, put them forth, 
and tranſlated them into Latin, Anno 1593. 
They were afterwards put forth in Latin by ' O- 
tho Heurnius, Anno 1619, under the Title 'of The 


fincere magical Oracles of Tordaſter, King of Bactria, 


and Prince of the Magi; but Heurnius, under the 
Pretence of ® putting them into good Latin, (as he calls 
it) and poliſhing them with a rougher File, hath patch- 
ed up ard corrupted what Patrictius delivered faith- 
fully and ſincerely ; endeavouring to put theſe Frag- 
ments into a continued Diſcourſe, which in them- 
ſelves are nothing coherent, but diſperſed among ſe- 
veral Authors. 

Patricius indeed hath taken much learned Pains in 
the Collection of them; but with leſs Regard to their 
Meaſures and Numbers, and, (as from thence may 
be ſhown) ſometimes of the Words themſelves : nor 
is there any certain means to redreſs this Omiffion by. 
comparing them with the Authors out of which he 
took them, fince few of thoſe are extant ; neither 
doth he, (as he proſeſſeth to have done) affix the 
Names of the Authors to the ſeveral Fragments, ex- 
cept to ſome few at the Beginning: However, 
wal cole here according = that 
rad. ov: ft; toperl : Audit 
ons as we meet withal elſewhere, and ſome Conje- 
ctures to ſupply the Deſect we mentioned. 

And whereas many of theſe Oracles are fo 


rather ridiculous than weighty , yet | 
conſider, that as many of them as are explained 

Pleths, Pſellus, and others, would, without thoſe 
Explications, ſeem no leſs abſurd than the reſt, but 
being explained, ' difcloſe the Learning of the Cha- 
deans in a profound and extraordinary manner, will 


. eaſily believe all the reft, (even thoſe which appear 
Some of theſe Oracles which eſcaped the Injuries 


leaft intelligible) to be of the ſame K ind, and conſe- 
quently ought no more to have been omitted 
any of the reſt. 


- 
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FRANCISCI PATRICII 
ZOROASTRI ORACULA. 


"OE 


_—_— i. —_ 


_— 


MONAS, DYAS, TRIAS. 


Pſel. BI paterna Monks eſt. 
am. — Ampliata eſt Monds, quz duo generat. 
Proc. Dam. Duitas enim apud hunc ſedet, & intel- 
3 fulget ſectionibus. 
gubernare cuncta, & ordinare quodcunque non 
ordinatum = 


_ Toto enim mundo lucet Trias, cujus Monas 
Principium omnis ſectionis hic eſt ordo. 

Proc. In tria namque Mens dixit Patris ſecari omnia, 
Cujus voluntas annuit, & jam omnia ſecta fuere. 

In tria namque dixit Mens patris æterni, 

Mente omnia gubernans. 

Dam. Et apparuerunt in ipsi Virtus & Sapientia 
Et Multiſcia Veritas. 8 e 
Hinc fluit Triadis vultus ante eſſentiam, 

Non primam, ſed eam quæ menſuratur. 
Principiis tribus hiſce capias ſervire cuncta. 


» * * * 


Et ſons ſontium, & fontium cunctorum. 

Matrix continens cuncta. 

Inde affatim exilit io multifariz materiæ. 
Proc. Inde tractus preſter exilis ignis flos, 


Mundorum indens cavitatibuss Omnia namque 
inde. 


Incipit deorſum tendere radios admirandos. 


PATER ET MENS. 


P/el. Seipſum rapuit pater neque ſuæ 

Pſzl. Non enim a paterno Principio imperſectum 
CunQa namque perfecit pater, 
Et menti tradidit ſecundæ, 
Quam primam vocat omne genus hominum. 

Proc. Patrogenia lux, multum namque ſola 
E patris robore decerpens mentis florem. 
Opera enim intelligens paterna mens e ſe genita, 
Cunctis inſeminavit vinculum ignigravis amoris. 
Quo omnia maneant, tempus in interminatum a- 

mantia. 
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Franicſei Patricii Zoroafter. 


Fart XIX 
3 omnibus quæ patri mentaliter contexta mon- 


Ut in amore maneant mundi nia manentia. 
Habet ipſa intelligentia paternam mentem indere 


Omnibus fontibus & prihcipatibus. 


Eſt enim finis paterni profundi, & fons mentali- 


New progreſs ef, ei manſi in birne fr. 


Eta in 4 per Deo-nutriens filentium. 

Non enim in materiam, ignis trans pi imus 

Suam potentiam claudit operibus, ſed mente. 

Symbola enim paterna mens ſeminavit per mun- 
dum 

Dam. Quz intelligibilia intelligit, & ineffabilia exor- 
nat. 

Tota partitio, & impartibilis. . 

Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, ſenſum verd 
inducit mundis. . 


Mente quidem continet — . verd 
inducit mundis. 


MENS, INTELLIGIB 
FT MENTALIA. 


Dam. Et unius mentis intelligibilis. fa 

Proc. Non enim {int intelligibili mens eſt: non ſe- 
orſum exiſtit. bY 

Quadam ſane ſunt mentalia intelligibilia,. quæcun· 
que dùm intelligunt intelliguntur. 

Cibus vero intelligenti eſt intelligibile, 


Diſce intelbgibile, — Mme extra mentem ex. 


1L IA, 


iſtit. 
Et mentis, quæ Em mpyream mundum duke, © 
Mentis enim mens eſt quæ mundi ẽſt artifex i 
Qui ſupermundanum paternum profundum AD mel. 


ligentes. 
Intelligibilis omnis ſectionis princeps eſt. 


Eſt enim quoddam intelligibile, quod oportet te intel 
ligere mentis flore. 


Dam. Vel enim inclines, ut mentem, & illud in- 
tellexeris. 


Ut aliquid intelligens, non illud intel liges. 


Eſt enim roboris circumquaque lucidi potentia, 
Mentalibus ſulgens ſectionibus, non ſanè oportet 
Vehementia intelligere intelligibile illud, 

Sed mentis amplæ ampla. flamma 

Omnia metiente, præterquam intelligibile illud. 
Opus ergo eſt hoc intelligere; nam ſi inclinayeris 
Mentem tuam, etiam illud intelliges non parùm. 
Sed purum converte oculum, 

Ferentem tuz animz tendere vacuam mentem 
In intelligibile; ut diſcas intelligibile, 
Quandoquidem extra mentem exiſtit. 

Deum hunc intelligit omnis mens, non enim ſinè 


Mente eſt intelligibili, & intelligibile non ſinè mente 


exiſtit. 
Ignis 
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Ignis mentalis mentalibus preſteribus cunta 
Cedunt ſervientia, Patris perſuaſorio confalio. | 
Et intelligere, ſempErque manere impigra verti- 


gine. | 

Fonte & principii, vertere, ſemperque manere impi- 
gra vertigineG. 

Sed nomen venerandum inſomni vertigini 

Mundis indens, terribiles ob patris minas, 

Sub duabus* mentibus vitigenius fons continetur ani- 


marum. 
Et ſactor, qui per ſe operans fabrefecit mundum. 
Qui ex mente exiliit primus. 
Indutus igne ignem, Vinculorum ut temperet 
Fontanos crateras, ſui ignis lorem ſuſtinens 
Mentalibus ſulget ſectionibus, amorẽque implevit 
1 5 figurans. 

n 
Examinibus Emiles feruntur, perrumpentes 
Per mundi corpora. 
Quz mens dicit, intelligendo ſane dicit. 
Potentia quidem cum illis, Mens verd ab illa. 


JYNGES, IDEA, PRINCIPIA. 


Multæ quidem hz ſcandunt lucidos mundos. 
Infilientes, & in quibus ſummitates ſunt tres. 


Subjectum ipſis eſt principale pratum. 


Principia; quæ patris opera intelligentes intelligi- 
bi lia 


Senſibilibus operibus, & corporibus revelarunt. 


Tranſvectrices ſtantes dicere patri & materiæ. 


Et manifeſta imitamina latentium operantes. 

Et latentia in manifeſtam Coſmopœiam inſeriben- 
tes. 

Mens patris ſtriduit, intelligens vigente conſilio 

Omniformes Ideas. Fonte vero ab uno evolantes 

Exilierunt. A patre enim erat conſilium & finis. 

Per quæ conjunguntur patri, per aliam atque ali- 
am 

Vitam, a compartitis canalibus. 

Sed partitz ſunt, mentali igne diſpoſitze, 

In. alias mentales: mundo namque rex multiſor- 


mil g 
Propoſuit. mentalem typum incorruptibilem, non per 
mundum | 
Veſtigium promovens forme per quæ mundus appa- 
ruit. 
Omnifariam ideis gratioſus, quarum unus fons. 
Ex quo ſtrident diſpertitz aliæ, 
Immenſz, periumpentes mundi circa corpora : 
Quæ per finus immenſos, examinibus ſimiles, 
Feruntur converſe: circumque alibi alia. 
Conceptiones mentales fonte a paterno- 
Multum decerpentes ignis florem 
Inſomnis temporis. Vigor principigeniz ĩdeæ 
Primus, patris emiſſus eft : cujus per ſe florens fons. 
Intellectæ Jynges à patre intelligunt & ipſæ. 
Conſiliis incffabilibus moventur ut intelligant. 


HECATE, 


VE 
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Part XIX. 


HE CAT E, 8ST NOCH EZ, ET 
TELET ARCH A. | 

Ex ipſo enim omnes exiliunt LOS 

Amilictique fulmines, & preſterocapaces finus 

Omnilucidz vigoris patrogenii Hecates, | 

Et Hypezocus ignis & fortis © 

Spiritus polorum, igneos trans. 

Cuſtodire preſteribus ſuis ſummitates dedit. 

Immiſcens vigoris proprium robur in Synochis. 

Quo mundus habeat mentales ſuſtentatores inflexi- 
bil | 


es. 

Quia operatrix, quia largitrix eſt ignis vitiſeri. 

Quia & vitigenium implet Hecates ſinum. 

Et influit Synochis vigorem vitidonum ignis 

Magni potentis. | 

Sed & Cuſtodes operum ſunt patris. 

Aſſimilat enim ſe ipſum ; ille urgens 

Typum induere idolorum. 

Teletarchz comprehenſi ſunt cum Synochis. 

His verò ignis mentalis mentalibus preſteribus 

Omnia parent ſervientia. ; 

Sed & quæcunque materialibus ſerviunt Syno- 
chis. | | 

Induti armorum vi luminis reſonantis. 

Vigore Triglicho, mentem animamg; armantem. 

Pervarium Synthema j ratiocinio. 

Neque ſuper incedere empy reis ſparſim canali- 
bus, 

Sed collectim. 

Hi vero individua, & ſenſibilia efficiunt, 

Et corporiformia, & deſtinata in materiam, 


ANIMA, NATURA. 
dus, 
Immortaliſque manet, & vitæ domina eſt: 


Et tenet mundi multas plenitudines finuum. 

Mentis enim imitamen eſt, partum vero habet quid 
corporis. 

Miſtis verd canalibus, ignis incorruptibilis opera efſici- 
ens. 

1 verd Paternas conceptiones anima, ego, ha- 

to: 
Calida, animans omnia, repoſuit enim 
Mentem ſane in anima, animam vero in corpore 


inerti. ; 
Noftri_impoſuit pater hominũmque Deumque, a 
Affatim animans lucem, ignem, æthera, mundos: 
Coexiſtunt namque naturalia opera mentali ſplen- 
dori 
Patris. Anima enim eſt quæ ornavit magnum 
Ccelum, & quz ornat ſimul cum patre. 
Cornua & ipſius firmata ſunt ſurſum. 
Humeros verò circa Dez natura immenſa attollitur. 


Imperat 
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Imperat rurſus natura infatigabilis mundiſque operi- 


baſque : 
Czlum ut currat curſum æternum trahens : 
Et celer fol circa centrum, ut aſſuetus veniat. 
Non naturz inſpicias fatale nomen ejus. 


MUNDUS. 


Factor qui per ſe operans fabrefecit mundum. 
Etenim quædam ignis moles erat altera: hac Om- 


nia 
Per ſe efficiens, ut corpus mundanum— 


Mundus ut manifeſtus, & non videatur membrane» 


us. 
Totum mundum ex igne, & aqui, & terra, 
Et omni-alente aere. 


Ineffabilia, & fabilia ſynthemata mundi. 


Aliam per aliam vitam, à partitis canalibus. 


Deſuper permeantis in oppoſitum 
Per centrum terre, & quintum medium, alium 


Igneum, ubi deſcendit uſque ad materiales cana - 
les 


Vitifer ignis | 
Centro incitans Seipſum lumine reſonante. 
Fontanum alium, qui Empyreum mundum ducit. 


Centrum 2 quo omnes uſque quo forte æquales ſue- 
rint. 


- Symbola enim paterna mens ſeminavit per mundum. 


Medium inter patres ſingulæ centrum fertur. 
Mentis enim imitamen eſt: quod verò partum eſt ha- 
bet quid corporis. | 


COELUM. 
Septem enim in moles formavit Pater firmamenta 


mundorum : 


Ccelum rotundã figura circumcludens. 
Fixitque multum ccetum aſtrorum inerrantium, 


Animaliünmque errantium conſtituit ſeptenarium. 


| Aeremque ſupra haxc. | | 
Fixĩtque multum ccetum aſtrorum inerrantium. 


Tenſione non laborioss mala. 

Sed fixione errorem non habente in motu. 
Fixitque multum cœtum aſtrorum inerrantium. 
Ignem ad ignem cogens. | 
Fixione errorem non habente in motu. 

Sex eos conſtituit, ſeptimum Solis, 

In medium jaciens ignem. 

Inordinationem eorum bene · ordinatis ſuſpendens 20. 


nis. 

Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, & ſplendi- 
dam Lunam. 

Ether, Sal, ſpiritus Lunæ, aeris duQores, 
ci & lunarium eſt crepicu- 
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Sinuümque aereorum. 


Part XIX. 


Atheris cantus, Soliſque, & Lune canalium, & 
aeris, 

Et latus aer, lunariſque curſus, & polus Solis. 

Col.igit ipſum, accipiens ætheris harmoniam, 

Soli iq; Lunæque, & quæcumque acre continentur. 
nis ignis derivatio, & ignis penu. _ 

Cr ines enim in acutum nato Jumini conſpiciun- 
tur 

Ubi Saturnus. 

Sol aſſeſſor intuens polum purum. 


' #thereuſque curſus, & Lunz ingens impetus, 


Aeriique fluxus. 


Solẽmque magnum, & ſplendidam Lunam. 
TEMPUS. 


Deum mundanum, æternum, infinitum. 
Juvenem, . & ſenem 


Et fontanum aliud, quod N mundum m duct, 


ANIMA, CORPUS, HOMO. 


Oportet te feſtinare ad lucem & patris lumina, 


Unde miſla eſt tibi N multam induta mem - 
tem. 


Hzc pater mente concepit, mortaliſque ei eſt ani 
tus. 


Sy mbola enim paterna mens ſeminavit in animis * 
Amore profundo replens animam. 

Repoſuit enim mentem in animã, in corpore verò 
Vos repoſuit pater hominümque deũmque. 
Incorporea quidem ſunt divina omnia. 

Corpora verò in ipſis veſtri causa ſunt alligata, , 


Non potentes continere incorporeos corpora, 


Ob corpoream, in quam concentrati eſtis, 3 5 


Ideõque mente 88 opera patris 
Parcz fatalis alam ſugiunt inverecundam. 
Et ſi hanc animam videris redeuntem, 

At aliam immittit pater, ut in numero ſit. 
Certe valde illz ſunt beatiflimz ſupra omnes 
Animas, ad terram a Ccelo-profuſz. | 
Illæque divites, & ineffabilia ſtamina habentes. 
Quzcunque a Jucente, & rex, i te, vel ipfo 
22 progenitæ. Miti valida a neceſſitate 


tur animæ profuncitas immortalis r af- 
fatim 


Omnes ſurſum extende. 


8 deorſum pronus ſis in 3 mun- 
um. 


Cui 
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wy profunditas ſemper infida fubſtrata eft, & Ha. 

es 

ay == caligans, ſqualidus, idolis gaudens, 

mens, 

Præcipitoſus, tortuoſus, cæcum proſundum ſemper 
involvens, 

Semper deſponſans obſcuram faciem, inertem, Spiri- 
tu-carentem. 

Et Ofor luminis mundus, & tortuoſi fluxus 

A quibus vulgus attrahitur. 

Quzre paradiſum. | 

Quzre tu animz canalem, unde, aut quo ordine 

Corpori inſerviens, in ordinem à quo effluxiſti 

Rurſus reſtituas, ſacro ſermoni operam uniens. 

—_ deorſum ſis pronus, præcipitium in teria ſub- 

7 

Septemvios trahens per gradus: quo ſub 

Horribilis neceſſitatis 'T hronus eft. 

Ne tu augeas fatum. 

A_ hominum Deum coget quodammodo in ſe- 
ipſam: 


Nihil mortale habens, tota à Deo eſt ebria facta. 


* IE reſonat namque, ſub qui eſt corpus mor- 
tale. 

Extendens igneam mentem ad opus pietatis, 

Et fluxile corpus ſervabis. 

Eft & idolo portio in loco circumlucente. 

Undique inhQAa anima ignis habenas tende. 

Igne calens cogitatio primiflimum habet ordinem. 
Igni namque mortalis propinquans à Deo lumen ha- 


Immoranti enim mortali præſtò Dii aderunt.. 

Peœnæ hominum ſunt angores. 

Et male materiæ germina utilia ſunt, & bona, 

Spes nutriat te i Angelica in regione. 

Sed non recipit illius velle Paterna mens, 

Donec exeat ex oblivione, & verbum loquatur. 

Memoriam indens Paterni Synthematis puri. 

His quidem diſcibilem lucis dedit notitiam fuſcipere. 

Hos vero & ſomnolentos fui fructum dedit roboris: 

Ne ſpiritum macules, neque profundam fac ſupet ;ict- 
em. 

Neque materiz quiſquilias præcipitio relinquas. 

Ne educas, ne exiens habeat quidpiam. 

Vi corpus relinquentium anime ſunt purifiime. 

Anime expulſores, reſpiratores, & faciles ſolutu 
ſunt. 

Siniſtris in lumbis Hecates virtutis eſt fons, 

Intùs tota manens, virgineum non adjiciens. 

O audaciſſimæ naturæ, homo, artificium ! 

Neque ingentes menſuras terræ in tuam mentem 


pone, 
Non enim veritatis planta eſt in terra. 
Neque in menſuris menſuras Solis regulas congre- 


Æterno conſilio ſertur, non gratia tui. 
Lunarem quidem curſum, & aſtreum progreſſum 
Lunæ ſtrepitum dimitte, ſemper currit opera neceſſi- 
tatis 
5 L Aſtreus 
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Aſtreus progreſſus; tui gratia non eſt partus. 

EÆthereus avium pes latus nunquam verus eſt. 

Non facrificia viſceraque cupio: hæc ſunt omnia 
ludi, | 

Mercatoriz deceptionis firmamenta ; fuge tu hæc 

Si vis pietatis ſacrum paradiſum aperire. 

Ubi Virtus, ſapientiaque, & bona lex congregantur. 

Tuum enim vas beſtiæ terrz habitabunt. 

Ipſas autem terra ſepelũt ad filios uſque. 


DAMONES, SACRIFICIA. 


Natura ſuadet eſſe Dæmonas puros. 

Et malæ materiæ germina, utilia, & bona. 

Sed hæc in abditis ſeptis mentis evolvo. 

Ignis ſimulacrum ſaltatim in aere in tumorem exten- 

Vel etiam ignem infiguratum, unde vocem curren- i 
tem, 

Vel lumen abundans radians, ſtreperum, convolu- 
tum : 

Sed & equum videre luce magis fulgurantem, 


Vel etiam puerum ſuis humeris inequitantem 


922 vel auro diſtinctum, vel ſpoliatum, 
Ve 


etiam ſagittantem, & ſtantem ſuper humeris. 
Multoties ſi dixeris mihi, cernes omnem leonem, 
Neque enim cceleſtis curvitas tunc apparet moles. 
Aſtra non lucent, Lunæ lux opertum eſt, 
Terra non ftat, cernuntur verò cuncta fulminibus. 

eque naturz voces per ſe viſibile ſimulacrum, 
Non enim oportet illos te ſpectare antequam corpus 
Sacris purgetur. | 

animas mulcentes ſemper a Sacris abducunt. 

Ergo ex finibus terre exiliunt terreſtres canes, 
Nunquam verum corpus mortali homini monſtran- 

tes. 


Operare circa Hecaticum turbinem. 
Nomina barbara nunquam mutaveris, 

Sunt enim nomina apud ſingulos à Deo data 
Potentiam in Sacris ineffabilem habentia. 
Quando videris forma fine Sacrum ignem, 


Collucentem faltatim totius per profundum mundi, 
Audi ignis vocem, 


The 


Part XIX, 


The Oractes of ZORO ASTER; 
collected by FrAanciscus PAaTRICIUSs. 


MONAD. DYAD. TRYAD. 


HERE the pateznal Monad is, 
The Monad is inlarged, which gene- 
rates two ; 

For the Dyad fits by him, and glitters with in- 
tellectual Sections; f 

And to govern all things, and to order all things 
not order'd: 

For in the whole World ſhineth the Triad, over 
which the Monad rules: 

This Order is the Beginning of all Section. 

For the Mind of the Father ſaid, that all things 
be cut into three; 

Whoſe Will aſſented, and then all things were 
divided : 

For the Mind of the eternal Father ſaid, into 
three, governing all things by Mind. 

And there appeared in it (the Triad) Virtue, and 
Wiſdom, 

And multiſcient Verity: 

This Way floweth the Shape of the Triad, being 


pre-exiſtent. 
oO HT — but where they are mea- 
For thou muſt conceive that all things ſerve theſe 
three Principles: | 
The firſt Courſe is ſacred, but in the Middle: 
Another the third, aerial ; which cheriſheth the 
Earth in Fire 
And Fountain of Fountains, and of all Fountains; 
The Matrix containing all things. | 
Thence abundantly ſprings forth the Generation 
of multivarious Matter. 


Thence extracted a Prefter, the Flower of glow- 


. Fire 


into the Cavities of the World : For all 


FATHER. MIND. 


HE Father hath ſnatch'd away himſelf ; nei- 
ther hath he ſhut up his own Fire in his intel- 
lectual Power: 

For the Father perſected all things, and deliver'd 
them over to the ſecond Mind, 

Which the whole Race of Men call the firſt 

Light, begotten of the Father; for he alone 

og 'd the Flower of the Mind from the 
- Father's Vigour : 

For the paternal, ſelf-begotten Mind, underſtand- 
ſtanding (his) Work, 


The CHALDAICK oracle. 
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Sowed in all the fiery Bond of Love, 

That all things might continue for ever. 

Neither thoſe things which are intelleQually 

Context in the Light of the Father in all things; 

That being the Elements of the World they 
might perſiſt in Love : 

For it is the Bound of the paternal Depth, and 
the Fountain of the Intellectuals. 

Neither went he forth, but abode in the paternal 


3 

And in the Adytum, according to divinely nou- 
riſhed Silence. 

For the Fire once above, ſhutteth not his Power 

Into Matter by Actions, but by the Mind; 

For the paternal Mind hath ſowed Symbols 
through the World, 

Which underſtandeth Intelligibles, and beautifieth 
Ineffables : | 

Wholly Divifion and Indiviſible. 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles, but intro- 
duceth Senſe into the Worlds ; » 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles, but intro-+ 
duceth Saul into the Worlds. 


MIND. INTELLIGIBLES. 
INTELLECTUALS. 


AY D of the one Mind, the intelligible ¶ Mind.) 
For the Mind is not without the intelligible ; it - 
exiſts not without it : 

Theſe are Intellectuals and Intelligibles, which 
being underſtood, underſtand : 

For the Intelligible is the Aliment of the Intelli- 


gent. 
Learn the Intelligible, fince it exiſts beyond the 


Mind 


3 

And of the Mind, which moves the Empyreal 
Heaven : 

For the Framer of the fiery World is the Mind 
of 5 Mind. | 

ou who know certainly the ſupermundane, pa- 
ternal Depth; f 
The Intelligible is minant over all Section. 

There is ſomething intelligible, which it behoves 
thee to underſtand with the Flower of the Mind: 

For if thou inclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt under- 
ſtand this alſo ; | 

Yet underftanding ſomething (of it) thou ſhalt 
not underſtand this wholly ; for it is a Power 

Of circumlucid Strength, glittering with intelle- 
Qual Sections (Rays): 

But it behoves not to conſider this Intelligible with 
Vehemence of Intellection, 

But with the ample Flame of the ample Mind, 
which meaſureth all things, 

Except this Intelligible : But it behoves to under- 
ſtand this: 

For if thou inclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt under- 

5 L2 Nat 
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Not fixedly, but having a pure turning Eye (thou 
mint) 

Extend the empty Mind of thy Soul towards the 
Intelligible; 

T hat thou may'ſt learn the Intelligible, for it ex- 
iſts bey ond the Mind: 

But every Mind underſtands this God ; for the 
Mind is not 

Without the Intelligible ; neither is the Intelligible 
without the Mind, 

To the intellectual Preſters of the intellectual Fire, 
all things 

By yieiding are ſubſervient to the perſuaſive Coun- 
ſel of the Father. 

And to underſtand, and always to remain in a 
reſtleſs Whirling. 

But inſinuating into Worlds the venerable Name 
in a ſleepleſs Whirling, 

Fountains and Principles; to turn, and always to 
remain in a reſtleſs Whirling, 

By reaſon of the terrible Menace of the Father. 

Under two Minds the Life generating Fountain 
Souls is contained ; 


And the Maker, who ſelſ- operating, framed the 
World, 


Who ſprung firſt out of the Mind, 

Cloathing Fire with Fire, binding them together, 
to mingle ; 

The Fountainous Craters, preſerves the Flower 
of his own Fire. 


He glittereth with intellectual Sections, and filled 
all things with Love. | 

Like Swarms they are carried, being broken, 

About the Bodies of the World, 

That things unfaſhion'd may be faſhion'd. 
What the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeaks by Underſtand- 


"Mo is with them, Mind is from her. 


JYNGES, IDEAS, PRINCIPLES. 


* ESE being many aſcend into the lucid Worlds, 
Springing into them, and in which there are 
three Tops. 

Beneath them lies the chief of Immaterials. 
Principles which have underſtood the intelligible 
Works of the Father; 
Diſcloſed them in ſenſible Works as in Bodies; 
Being (as it were) the Ferry-men betwixt the Fa- 
ther and Matter, 
= producing manifeſt Images of unmanifeſt 
ngs, 
And inſcribing unmanifeſt things in the manifeſt 

Frame of the Word. 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring Noiſe, 
underſtanding by vigorous Counſel, 

Omniform Idea's ; and flying out of one Foun- 
tain, 

They ſprung forth; for, from the Fathers was 
the Counſel and End, 


The CHALDAIC X Oracles. 
By which they are connected to the Father by al- 
te 
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rnate 

Life from ſeveral Vehicles. 

But they were divided, being by intelleQual Fire 
diſtributed 

Into other IntelleQuals ; for the King did ſet be- 
fore the multiform World 

An intellectual, incorruptible Pattern. This 
Print throꝰ the World he promoting, of whoſe Form 

According to which the World a 

Beautified with all kind of Ideas ; of which there 
is one Fountain, 

Out of which come ruſhing forth others undiftri- 
buted, being broken about the Bodies of the World, 
which through the vaſt Receſſes, 

Like Swarms, are carried round about every Way. 

Intellectual Notions from the paternal Fountain 
cropping the Flower of Fire. 

In the Point of ſleepleſs Time, of this primige- 
nious Idea, 

, JT ſelf-budding Fountain of the Father bud- 


Intelligent Jynges do (themſelves) alſo underſtand 
. ( 


Ather: 


. 


HECATE, SYNOCHES, TELETARCHS, 
Fe R out of him ſpring all 
Implacable Thunders, and the Prefter-receiv- 
ing Cavities 
1 the entirely - lucid Strength of Father- begotten 
ecate. 


And * ( iz.) the Flower of Fire, 


and the 
x rit of the Poles fiery above. 


e gave to his Preſters that they ſhould guard the 


ops, | 
Mingling the Power of his own Strength in the 
Synoc hes. 
. how the World hath intellectual Guides inflexi- 
Becauſe ſhe is the Operatrix, becauſe fhe is the 
Diſpenſatrix of Life-giving Fire. 
2 alſo it fills the Liſe· producing Boſom of 
cate, 
And inſtils in the Synoches the enliv' ning Strength 
Of potent Fire. 
But they are Guardians of the Works of the Father. 
For he diſguiſes himſelf, proſeſſing 
To be cloathed with the Print of the Images. 
ag Teletarchs are comprehended with the Sy- 
noches. | 
To theſe intellectual Preſters of intellectual Fire, 
All things are ſubſer+ ient. | 
But as many as ſerve the material Synoches, 
Having put on the completely-armed Vigour of 
the reſounding Light, _ 
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1 triple Strength fortifying the Soul and the 
ind. 
To put into the Mind the Symbol of Variety; 
And not to walk diſperſedly on the 2 
Channels; 
But ſtify. 
Theſe frame Indiviſibles, and Senſibles, 
And Corporiforms, and things deſtin'd to Matter. 
SOUL. NATURE E. 
OR the Soul being a bright Fire, by the Power 
of the Father 
Remains immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life ; 
And poſſeſſeth many Complexions of the Cavities 
of the World: 
For it is in Imitation of the Mind ; but that 
which is born hath ſomething of the Body. 
The Channels being intermixed, ſhe performs the 
Works of incorruptible Fire. 
Next the paternal Conceptions I (the Soul) dwell; 
Warm, heating all things; for he did put 
'The Mind in the Soul, the Soul in the dull Body. 
Of us the Father of Gods and Men impoſed, 
Abundantly animating Light, Fire,/Ether, Worlds. 
For natural Works co-exift with the intellectual 
Light of the Father, for the Soul which adorn'd the 


8271 adorning with the Father. 


F 


Heaven, and 

But her Horns are fixed above, 

But about the Shoulders of the Goddeſs, immenſe 
Nature is exalted. 
Again, indefatigable Nature commands the Worlds 
and Works. 
That Heaven drawing an eternal Courſe may run, 
And the ſwift Sun might come about the Center as 
he uſeth. | 

Look not into the fatal Name of this Nature. 


The O RL D. 
1 Maker who operating by himſelf framed 
the World. 
And there was another Bulk of Fire, 
By itſelf operating all things that the Body of the 
World might be perfected, 


That the World might be manifeſt and not ſeem 


membranous. 

The whole World of Fire, and Water, and Earth, 

And all- nouriſhing ther, 

The unexpreſſible and expreſſible Watch- words of 
the World. 

One Lifeby another from the diſtributed Channels 
Paſſing from above to the oppoſite Part, 
Through the Center of the Earth; and another 

fifth middle: 

Fiery Channel, where it deſcends to the material 


Channels. ; 
Liſe- bringing Fire, 
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1 himſelf up with the Goad of reſounding 
18 © 


Another fountainous, which guides the Empyreal 
World. 


The Center from which all (Lines) which way 
ſoever are equal 


For the paternal Mind ſowed Symbols through 
the World. F 


For the Center of every one is carried betwixt the 
Fathers. | 


For it is in Imitation of the Mind, but that which 
is born hath ſomething of the Body. 


HEAFTESN. 


OR the Father congregated ſeven Firmaments 
of the World; 

Circumſcribing Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars; 

And he conſtituted a Septenary of ercatick Ani- 


mals, 
Earth in the middle, and Water in the 


F 


Placi 
middle of the Earth. 

'The Air above theſe. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

To be carry'd not by laborious and troubleſome 
Tenfion, 

But by a Settlement which hath no Error. 

He fixed a great Company ot inerratick Stars, 

Forcing Fire to Fire, 
6 To be carry'd by a Settlement which hath not 

rror. 

He conſtituted them ſix; caſting into the midſt 

The Fire of the Sun, | 

Suſpending their Diſorder in well-order'd Zones: 

For the C brings forth the great Sun and the 
bright Moon. | 

Ether, Sun, Spirit, Guides of the Moon and 

of the Air; 

And of the ſolar. Circles, and of the monthly 


Ani of the cerial Bede 

The Melody of the Ather, and of the Paſſages 
of the Sun, and Moon, and of the Air, 

And the wide Air, and the Lunar Courſe, and the. 
Pole of the Sun. | 

Collecting it, and receiving the Melody of the - 
ther, 
And of the Sun, and of the Moon, and of all that 
are contained in the Air. 

Fire, the Derivation of Fire, and the Diſpenſer. 
of. Fire; 

His Hair pointed is ſeen by his native Light; 

Hence comes Saturn. 

The Sun Aſſeſſor beholding the pure Pole; 

And the ZEtherial Courſe, and the vaſt Motion of 
the Moon, 


And 
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And the aerial Fluxions, 
And the great Sun, and the bright Moon. 


TIME, 
1 * Mundane God; Eternal, Infinite. 
Young, and Old, of a ſpiral Form. 


And another fountainous, who guides the empy- 
ræal Heaven. 


SOUL. BODY. MAN. 


Ir behoves thee to haſten to the Light, and to the 
Beams of the Father; 


From whence was ſent to thee a Soul cloathed 
with much Mind. 


Theſe things the Father conceived, and ſo the 
Mortal was animated : 

For the paternal Mind ſowed Symbols in Souls; 

Repleniſhing the Soul with profound Love. 

For the Father of Gods and Men placed the Mind 
in the Soul; 

And in the Body he eſtabliſhed you. 

For all divine things are incorporeal : 

But Bodies are bound in them for your ſakes, 

Incorporeals not being able to contain the Bodies, 

By reaſon of the corporeal Nature in which you 
are concentrated. 
And they are in God, attracting ſtrong Flames, 

Deſcending from the Father, from which deſcen- 
ding the Soul, 
5 rops of Empyræal Fruits the Soul- nouriſhing 

ower. 

And thereſore conceiving the Words of the Father 

They avoid the audacious Wing of fatal Deſtiny ; 

And though you ſee this Soul manumitted, 

Yet the Father ſends another to make up the 
Number. | 

Certainly theſe are ſuperlatively bleſſed above all 

Souls; they are ſent forth from Heaven to Earth, 
4 And thoſe rich Souls which have unexpreſſible 

ates 3 


As many of them (O King) as proceed from ſhi- 
ning Thee, or from 


Fove himſelf, under the ſtrong Power of (his) 
Thread. 


Let the immortal Depth of thy Soul be predomi- 
nant; but all thy Eyes 

Extend upward. 

Stoop not down to the dark World, 

Beneath which continually lies a faithleſs Depth, 
and Hades, 


Dark all over, ſquallid, delighting in Images, un- 
intelligible, 


Precipititious, craggy, a Depth ; always rolling, 


Always eſpouſing an opacous, idle, breathleſs Body, 
And the Light-hating World, and the winding 
Currents, 


By which many things are ſwallowed up. 
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Seek Paradiſe; 


Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence, or by 
what Order, 


Having ſerved the Body, to the ſame Place from 
which thou didſt flow, 
> Thou may'ſt riſe up again, joining Action to ſacred 

h, 
. not down, for a Precipice lies below on the 

Earth; 

Drawing through the Ladder 
—_— Beneath which 

s the Throne of Neceſſity. 

Enlarge not thou thy Deſtiny: | 

The Soul of Man will in a manner claſp God ta 
herſelf; | ; 

Having nothing mortal, ſhe is wholly inebriated 
from God: 

For ſhe boaſts Harmony, in which the mortal 
Body exiſts. | | 

Tf thou extend the fiery Mind 

To the Work of Piety, thou ſhalt preſerve the 
fluxible Body. 

There's a Room for the Image alſo in the circum- 
lucid Place. | 

Every Way to the unfaſhion'd Soul ftretch the 
Reins of Fire. 


The Fire glowing, Cogitation hath the firſt Rank 


which hath ſeven 


For the mortal approaching to the Fire, ſhall have 
t from God. 
or to the flow Mortal the Gods are ſwiſt. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men. 


The Bourgeons, even of ill Matter, are proſitable 


Let Hope nouriſh thee in the fiery Angelic Region. 

But the paternal Mind accepts not her Will 

Until ſhe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a 

Word, Inſerting the Remembrance of the pure 
paternal Symbol. | 


To theſe he gave the docible Character of Life to 
be comprehended. 


. WWW 
trength. 

Defile not the Spirit, nor a i 

D 

Bring her not forth, leſt going forth have 
ſomething. 

The Souls of thoſe who quit the Body violently, 
are moſt pure. 8 

The Ungirders of the Soul which give her breath- 
ing are eaſy to be looſed. 

In the fide of ſiniſter Hecate, there is a Fountain 
of Virtue, 

Which remains entire with 
Virginity. 

G Man, the Machine. of boldeſt Nature! 

Subject not to thy Mind the vaſt Meaſures of the 

Earth ; For the Plant of Truth is not upon Earth, 


Li 


in, not omitting her 


Nor 
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Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun, gathering 


together Canons ; 


He is moved by the eternal Will of the Father, 
not for thy ſake. 


Loet alone the ſwift Courſe of the Moon; ſhe runs 


ever by the Impulſe of Neceſſity. 
The Progreſſion of the Stars was not brought 
forth for thy ſake. | 
The ztherial wide Flight of Birds is not veracious, 
And the Diſſections of Entrails and Victims, all 
theſe are Toys, 
The Support of gainful Cheats; fly thou theſe 
If thou intend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, 
Where Virtue, Wiſdom, and Equity are aflembled ; 
* the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall inha- 


"Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their Children. 
DAMO NS. RITES. 


Nur perſuades there are pure ramon; 
The Bourgeons, even all ill Matter, are pro- 


fitable and good: | | 
I revolve in the recluſe Temples 


But theſe things 
of my Mind. 

e the like Fire ſparklingly into the ſpaci- 
ous Air, 

Or Fire unfigur'd, a Voice iſſuing forth, 

* Fire abundant whizzing nd wang about 
But alſo to ſee a Horſe more glittering than Light, 
Or a Boy on [thy] Shoulders riding on a Horſe, 
Fiery, or adorned with Gold, or diveſted, 

Or ing, and ſtanding on [thy] Shoulders. 

If thou ſpeak often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſolutely 
that which is ſpoken : : 

For then neither appears the cceleftial concave Bulk, 
nor do the Stars ſhine: Tbe Light of the Moon is 

The Earth flands Rill, but all things 

not appear 
Thunder. | 
of Nature ; 


Invoke not the ſelf-conſpicuous I 
For thou muſt not behold theſe before thy Body 
hen i Wa uce 
from theſe My ſteries. * 
7 We Cavite of the Earth ſpring 
OgS, 


terreſtrial 
Which ſhew no true Sign to mortal Man. 
Labour about the Hecatich Strophalus. 
Never change barbarous Names; 
For there are Names in every Nation given from 
God, which have an unſpeakable Power in Rites. 
: 3 woe Fry a ſacred — — 
- Shining flaſhingly through the of the 
Hear the Voice of Fire, | 
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Pletho, bis Expoſition of the more obſcure 
Paſſages in theſe Oracles. 


Seek thou the Way of the Soul, whence or by what 
Order, 


Having ſerved the Body, to the Order 
which — , . ry 

Thou may riſe up again; joining Action to ſacred 
Speech. ] | 


HE Magi that are Followers of Zoroafter, 
as alſo many others, hold, That the human 
Soul is immortal, and deſcended from above 
to ſerve the mortal Body, that is, to operate therein 
for a certain Time, and to animate and adorn it to 
her Power; and then returns to the Place from which 
ſhe came. And whereas there are many Manſions 
there for the Soul, one wholly bright, another whol- 
ly dart; others betwixt both, partly bright, partly 
dark: The Soul being deſcended from that which is 
wholly bright, into the Body, if ſhe perform her 
Office well, runs back into the ſame Place; but if 
not well, ſhe retires into worſe Manſions, according 
to the things which ſhe hath done in Life. The 
Oracle therefore faith, Seek thou the SouPs Path, or 
the Way by which the Soul floweth into thee ; or 
what Courſe (viz. of Life) having performed thy 
toward the Body, thou may'ſt mount up to 
the ſame Place from which thou didſt flow down, 
vix. the ſame Track of the Soul, joining Action to 
ſacred Speech. By facred Speech, he underſtands 
that which concerns divine Worſhip; by Action, 
divine Rites. The Oracle therefore ſaith, that to 
this Exaltation of the Soul, both Speech concerning 
divine Worſhip (Prayers) and religious Rites (Sacri- 
fices) are requiſite, 


St r Precipice lies below on the 
art 
Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven Steps ; 
beneath which 
1s the Throne of Neceſſity. ] 


He calls the Deſcenſion into Wickedneſs and 
Miſery, a Precipice; the terreſtrial and mortal Bo- 
dy, the Earth: for by the Earth he underſtands 
mortal Nature, as by the Fire frequently the Divine ; 
by the Place with ſeven Ways, he means Fate 
dependant on the Planets, beneath which there is 
ſeated a certain dire and unalterable Neceſlity : The 
Oracle therefore adviſeth, that thou ſtoop not down 
towards the mortal Body, which being ſubject only 

| to 
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to the Fate which proceeds from the Planets, may 
be reckoned among thoſe things which are at our 
Arbitrement ; for thou wilt be unhappy if thou ſtoop 
down wholly to the rang and unfortunate, and 
continually failing of thy Defires, in regard of the 
Neceſſity which is annexed to the Body. 


For thy Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall inhabit. ] 


The V7 of thy Soul, that is, this mortal Body, 
ſhall be inhabited by Worms and other vile Crea- 
tures. 


Enlarge not thou thy Deſtiny.] 


Endeavour not to increaſe thy Fate, or to do 
more than is given thee in charge, for thou wilt not 
be able. 


For nothing proceeds from the Paternal Principality 
imperfect. 


For from the paternal Power, which is that of 
the ſupreme God, nothing proceedeth iĩmperſect, fo 
as thou thyſelf mighteſt compleat it; ſor all things 
proceeding from thence are perfect, as appears in 
that they tend to the Per ſection of the Univerſe. 


But the paternal Mind accepts not her Will, until 
he go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a Ward, inſert- 
ing the Remembrance of the pure paternal Symbol. 


The paternal Mind, (viz. the ſecond God and 
ready Maker of the Soul) admits not her Will or 
Deſire until ſhe come out of the Oblivion which ſhe 
contracted by Connexion with the Body ; and until 
ſhe ſpeak a certain Word, or conceive in her 
Thoughts a certain Speech, calling to Remembrance 
the paternal divine Symbol or Watch-word ; this is 
the Purſuit of the Good which the Soul calling to 
Remembrance, hereby becomes moſt acceptable to 
her Maker. 


It behoves thee to haſten to the Light, and to the 
Beams of the Father ; 


From whence there was ſent to thee a Soul endued 
with much Mind.] 


The Light and Splendor of the Father is that 
Manſion of the Soul which is circumlucid, from 
whence the Soul arrayed with much of the Mind 


was ſent hither, wherefore we muſt haſten to return 
to the ſame Light. | 


Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their own Chil- 
dren.] 


Thoſe who haſten not to the Light, from which 
their Soul was ſent to them, the Earth or mortal 
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Nature bewails; for that they being ſent hither to 
adorn her, not only not adorn her, but alfo blemiſh 
themſelves by living wickedly ; moreover the Wick- 
edneſs of the Parents is tranſmitted to the Children, 
corrupted by them through ill Education. 


The Ungirders 


ef the Soul, which give her breathing 
are eaſy to be looſed.] | 


The Reaſons which expel the Soul from Wick- 
edneſs, and give her breathing, are eaſy to be un- 
1 Oblivion which keeps them is eaſily 
put off. 


In the Side of the ſiniſter Bed there is a Fountain 
of Virtue, 
| Which remains entire within; not emitting her Vir- 
ginity.] 


In the left Side of thy Bed, there is the Power or 
Fountain of Virtue, reſiding wholly within, and ne- 
ver caſting off her Virginity, or Nats void of Paſ- 
ſion; for there is always in us the Power of Virtue 
without Paſſion, which cannot be put off, altho' her 
Energy or Activity may be interrupted; he faith the 
Power of Virtue is placed on the left Side, becauſe her 
Activity is ſeated on the right: By the Bed is meant 
the Seat of the Soul, ſubject to her ſeveral Habits. 


W Soul of Man will, in a manner, claſp God to 
* nothing mortal, ſhe is wholly inebriated 
beafts Harmony, in which the mortal Body 


from God; 


For ſbe 
conſits. ] 

The human Soul will in a manner claſp Gad, and 
join him ſtrictiy to herſelf, (who is her continual De- 
fence) by reſembling him as much as we can poflibly ; 
having nothing mortal within her, ſbe is wholly drench- 
ed in Divinity, or with divine Goods ; 
for though ſhe is fetter'd to this mortal Body, yet ſhe 
glories in the Harmony or Union in which the mortal 
Body exiſts ; that is, ſhe is not aſhamed of it, but 
thinks well of herſelf for it ; as being a Cauſe, and af- 
fording to the Univerſe, that as Mortals are united 


with Immortals in Man, ſo the Univerſe is adorned 
with one Harmony. | 


Becauſe the Soul being a bright Fire by the Power of 
the Father, 
Remains immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life, 


And poſſeſſeth Completions of the Cavities 
the 2 | "AR 7 * | 7 


The ſecond God, who firſt before all other things 
proceeded from the Father and ſupreme God, theſe 
Oracles call allalong, The Power of the Father, and 

his 
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his intellectual Power, and the 
faith therefore, that the Soul procreated by this Power 
of the Father, is a bright Fire ; that is, a divine and 
intellectual Eſſence, and perſiſteth immortal through 
the Divinity of its Eſſence, and is Miftreſs of Life, 


paternal Mind, He 


viz. of herſelf, poſſeſſing Life which cannot be ta- 
ken away from her; for, how can we be ſaid to be 
Maſters of ſuch things as may be taken from us, 
ſeeing the Uſe of them is only allowed us? but of 
thoſe things which cannot be taken from us, we are 
abſolute Maſters : The Soul, gg Rp to her own 
Eternity, poſſeſſeth Rooms in the Receptacles 0 

the Bo ene Pie in the World, — 
according as ſhe hath led Liſe paſt is allotted to every 
One. | : 


Seek Paradiſe.) ] 
The circumlucid Manſion of the Soul. 


Defile not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superfictes.] 


The Followers of Pythageras and Plato conceive 
the Soul to be a Subſtance not wholly ſeparate from 
— For they 


bl 
_ aQually. 
orms, one wholly ſeparate from Matter, the ſuper- 
celeſtial Intelligences ; another wholly inſeparable 
from Matter, having a Subſtance not ſubſiſtent by 
itſelf but on Matter ; with which 
Matter, which is ſometimes diſſolved by reaſon of 
its Nature ſubje&t to Mutation, this kind of Soul 
is diſſolved alſo and periſheth ; this kind they hold to 
be wholly irrational. Betwixt theſe they place a 
middle kind, the rational Soul, differing from the ſu- 
perceleſtial Intelli for that it always co-exifts 
with Matter ; and from the irrational kind, for that 
it is not dependent on Matter ; but, on the contrary, 
— ſubſiſtnt by ite: Te i alf © 
ſtance ally fi by itſelf: It is alſo indi- 
viſible, as well .4 the ſuperceleftial Intelligences, and 
ing ſome Works in ſome manner ally'd to 
theirs, being itſelf alſo buſied in the Knowledge and 
Contemplation of Beings, even unto the ſupreme 


God; and for this Reaſon is incorruptible. This 


kind of Soul is always co-exiftent with an zthereal 
Body, as its Yehiculum, which ſhe by continual Ap- 
proximation maketh alſo immortal: Neither is this 
her Yehiculum inanimate in itſelf, but it is itſelf ani- 
mated with the other Species of the Soul, the irratio- 
nal (which the wiſe call the Image of the rational 
Soul ) adorned with Phantaſy and Senſe, which 
ſeeth and hears itſelf whole through whole; and is 
furniſhed with all the Senſes, and with all the reſt 
of the irrational Faculties of the Soul. Thus by the 
principal Faculty of this Body, Phantaſy, the ratio- 
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nal Soul is continually joined to ſuch a Body, and 
by ſuch a Body ſometimes the human Soul is joined 
with a mortal Body by a certain Affinity of Nature, 
the whole being enfolded in the whole enlivening 
Spirit of the Embryon : This Yehiculum itſelf being 
of the Nature of a Spirit. The Dæmons Souls dif- 
fer not much from the human, only they are more 
noble, and uſe more noble Vehicles: Moreover, they 
cannot be mingled with corruptible Nature. Likc- 
wiſe the Souls of the Stare are much better than the 
Demons, and uſe better Vehicles; are Bodies ſplen- 
did by reaſon of the Greatneſs of the operative Fa- 
culty. Theſe Doctrines concerning the Soul, the 
Magi, Followers of Zoroaſter, ſeem to have uſed 
long before. Defile not this kind of Spirit of the 
Soul, faith the Oracle, nor deepen it, being a Super- 
ficies; he calls it Superficies, not as if it had not a 
triple Dimenſion, for it is a Body, but to ſignify 
its extraordi Rarity ; nor makes it become groſs 
by Acceſſion of more Matter to its Bulk; for this 
Spirit of the Soul becomes groſs, if it declines too 
much towards the mortal Body. 


There is a Room for the Image alſo in the circum- 
lucid Place.] 


He calls the Image of the Soul that Part, which 
being itſelf void of irrational, is joined to the rational 
Part, and depends upon the Vehicle thereof: Now 
he faith that this kind of Image hath a Part in the 
circumlucid Region ; for the Soul never layeth down 
the Vehicle adherent to her. 


Leave not the Droſs of Matter on a Precipice.] 


He calls the mortal Body the Droſs of Matter ; 
and exhorteth, that we negle it not being ill- 
affected, but take care of it whilſt it is in this Life, 
to preſerve it in Health as much as poſſible, and 
that it may be pure, and in all things elſe correſpond 
with the Soul. 


Carry not forth, left going forth ſhe have ſamething.] 
Carry not forth, meaning the Soul out of the mor- 


tal Body, 4% by going forth, thou incur ſome Dan- 
ger, implying as much as to carry her forth beyond 


the Laws of Nature. 


If thou extend the fiery Mind te the Work of Piety, 
thou alt preſerve the fluxible Body.] 


Extending up thy divine Mind to the Exerciſe of 
Piety, or to religious Rites, and thou halt preſerve 
the mortal Body more ſound by performing theſe. 
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Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth, ſpring terre- Nor do the Stars ſhine: The Light of the Moon is 


V Dogs, 
ich ſhew no true Sign to mortal Man.] 


Sometimes to many initiated Perſons there appear, 
whilſt they are ſacrificing, ſome Apparitions in the 
Shape of Dogs, and ſeveral other Figures. Now 
the Oracle faith, that theſe iſſue out of the Recep- 
— the Earth; that is, out of the terreſtrial and 
mortal Body, and the irrational Paſſions planted in 
it, which are not yet ſufficiently adorned with Rea- 


ſon ; theſe are Apparitions of the Paſſions of the 


Soul in performing Divine Rites ; meer Appearances 
having no Subſtance, and therefore not /ignifying any 
thing true. 


Nature perſuadeth that Demons are pure; 
The Bourgeons, even of ill Matter, are profitable and 
goed. ] 


Nature, or natural Reaſon, perſuadeth that De- 
mons are ſacred, and that all things proceeding from 
God, who is in himſelf good, are beneficial ; and 
the very Bloomings ill er, or the Forms de- 
pendent upon Matter as ſuch: Alſo he calls Matter 
il, not as to its Subſtance ; for how can the Sub- 
ſtance be bad, the Bloomings whereof are beneficial 
and good? But for that it is ranked laſt among the 
Subſtances, and is the leaſt participant of Good; which 
Littleneſs of Good is here expreſſed by the Word 
11]. Now the Oracle means, that if the Bloomings 
of ill Matter, viz. of the laſt of Subſtances, are good, 
much more are the Dzmons ſuch, whe are in an ex- 
cellent Rank, as partaking of rational Nature, and 
being not mixed with mortal Nature. 


The Furies are Stranglers of Men.] 
The Furies, or the vindictive Dzmons, claſp Men 


cloſe, or reſtrain and drive them from Vice, and ex- 


Cite them to Virtue. 


Let the immortal Depth of the Saul be predominant ; 
but all thy Eyes 


Extend quite upward. Þ} 
Let the divine ayes thy Soul govern ; and lift 
thou all thy Eyes, or all thy knowing Faculties up- 


ward. 
O Man, the Machine of boldeſt Nature ! 


He calls Man the Machine of boldeſt Nature, becauſe 
he attempts great things. 


If thou fpeak often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſolutely that 
which is ſpoken : 


For there neither appears the celgſtial concave Bulk 
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The Earth flands not flill, but all Thin 
7 Aill, appear 


The Oracle ſpeaks as from God to an initiated 
Perſon, F thou often ſpeak to me, or call me, thou 
t which thou ſpeakeft, viz. Me whom thou 
every where ; for then thou ſhalt perceive no- 
thing but Thunder all about, Fire gliding up and 
down all over the World. 


Call nat en the ſelf-conſpicuons Image of Nature.) 
Seek not to behold the ſelf-ſeeing Image of Natere, 


viz, of the Nature of God, which is not viſible to 


our Eyes ; but thoſe things which appear to initiated 

Perſons, as Thunder, Lightning, and all elſe what- 

_— are only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature of 
od. 


Every way to the unfaſbioned Soul flretch out the Reins 
of Fire.] — ; 


Draw unto thyſelf every the Reins Fire, 
a ſincere Soul; wiz. a fimple, and not of various 


Habits, 
When thou ſeeft a Fire, without Form, 


in ingly through the D W 
"a 


When thou beboldeft the divine Fire, void of Fi- 
go OO ID ne ine he TO, an 
gracioully ſmiling ; to oice as bringing a 
moſt perfect Preſcience. 


The Paternal Mind bath implanted Symbals in Souls.] | 


The Paternal Mind, viz. the ſedulous Maker of 
the Subſtance of the Soul, hath ingrafted Symbols, or 


the of Intelligibles in Souls, by which every 
—— in herſelf the Reaſons of Beings. 


Learn the Intelligible, a as it exifts the 
2 gible, feraſmuch as it exiſti beyond 


Learn the Intelligible, becauſe it exiſts beyond t 
Mind, viz. actually; for, — the —1 of ther 
lectual things are planted in thee by the Maker of 
All; yet they are but potentially in thy Soul; but it 
behoves thee to have actually the Knowledge of the 
Intelligible. 


There's a certain Intelligible, which it behoves thee to 
comprehend with the Flawer of thy Mind.] 


The Supreme God, who is perfectly One, is not 


conceived 
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- conceived after the ſame manner as other things; 
but by the Flower of the Mind, that is, the ſupreme 
and Part of our Underſtanding. 


Fer the Father perfetted all things, and deliver'd them 
over to the 


Second Mind, which the Nations of Men call the firſt] 


| oy Tony | rey all things, viz. the * 
i ies, (for are abſolute and perſect) 
3 3 the ſecond God, next him to 
rule and guide them: Whence, if any thing be 
brought forth by this God, and formed after the 
Likeneſs of him, and the other intelligible Subſtance, 
it proceeds from the Supreme Father ; this other 
God Men _ who think 
him the of the World, to w there is 
none ſuperior. | 


Intelligent Jes do themſelves alſo underfland from 
the Father ; 


* 


By unſpeakable Counſels being moved ſo as to underfland] 


He calls Jynges the intellectual Species which are 
conceived by the Father ; they themſelves s ing con- 
ceptive, and exciting Conceptions or Notions, 
unſpeakable, or unutterable Counſels : By Motion here 
is underſtood Intellection, not Tranſition, but ſim- 

the Habitude to Notions ſo as unſj Coun- 

is as much unmoved ; for ſpeaking conſiſts in 
Motion; the meaning is this, That theſe Species are 
immoveable, and have a Habitude to Notions not 
tranſiently as the Soul. 


Oh how the Warld hath intellectual Guides inflexible.] 


The moſt excellent of the intelligible Species, and 
of thoſe which are down by the Immortals 
in this Heaven, he calls the intellectual! Guides of the 
World ; the Corypheus, whom he conceives to be a 
God, which is the ſecond from the Father : The 
Orack ſaying, that the World bath inflexible Guides, 
means, that it is incorruptible. 


The Father hath 


ng, bay. ; 
Neither hath be ſhut up bis own —— 


Petver.] 


The Father hath made himſelf exempt from all 
others ; not including himſelf neither in his own in- 
telleftual Power, nor in the ſecond God, who is 
next him; or limiting his own Fire, his own Divini- 
ty; for it is abſolutely ungenerate, and itſelf exiſt- 
ing by itſelf ; ſo that his Divinity is exempt from 
; Neither is it communicable to any other, 


all 

altho it be loved of all: That he communicates not 

himſelf, is not out of Envy, but only by reaſon 
4 | 
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The Father infuſeth not Fear, but Perſuaſion.) 


The Father makes no Impreſſion of Fear, but infu- 
feth Perſuaſion or Love ; for be * A 
good, is not the Cauſe of Ill to any, ſo as to be 
dreadful ; but is the Cauſe of all Good to all ; 
whence he is loved of all. 


Theſe Oracles of Toroaſter many eminent Perſons have 
confirmed by following the like Opinions; eſpecially 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts. 


— 


PSELLUS's Exepos1TIoON of the 
ORACLES. 


— —„— — 


There is a Room for the Image alſo in the circumlucid 
Place.] 


AGES, Sexe, with the Philoſophers, are 
thoſe things which are connatural to things 
more excellent than themſelves, and are worſe 


by than they; as the Mind is connatural to God, and 


the rational Soul to the Mind, and Nature to the 
rational Soul, and the Body to Nature, and Matter 
to the Body. The Image of God is the Mind; of 
the Mind, the rational Soul ; of the rational Soul, 
the irrational ; of the irrational, Nature ; of Nature, 
the Body ; of the Body, Matter. Here the Chal- 
daick Oracle calleth the irrational Soul the [mage of 
the rational, for it is connatural to it in Man, and 
yet worſe than it. It faith moreover, that there is 
a Part affigned to the Image in the circumlucid 
Region; that is to ſay, the irrational Soul, which 
is the Image of the rational Soul, being purified by 
Virtues in this Life, after the Diſſolution of the 
human Life, aſcends to the Place above the Moon, 
and receives its Lot in the circumlucid Place, that is, 
which ſhineth on every Side, and is ſplendid through- 
out ; for the Place beneath the Moon is circumne- 
bulous, that is, dark on every fide : But the Lunary, 

ly lucid, and dark, that is, one half 
bribe, the other half dark ; but the Place above the 
Moon is circumlucid or bright throughout. Now 
the Orac'e faith, that the circumlucid Place, is not 
deſign d only for the rational Soul, but for its Image 
alſo ; or the irrational Soul is deſtin'd to the circum- 
lucid Place, when as it cometh out of the Body bright 


and pure; for the Grecian Dectrine aſſerting the ir- 


rational Soul to be immortal, alſo exalts it up to the 
Elements under the Moon ; but the Chaldaick 
Oracle, it being pure and unanimous with the ratio- 
nal Soul, feats it in this circumlucid Region above the 
Moon. Theſe are the Dectrines of the Chaldeans. 
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Leave 115; the Dregs Matter on a Precipice.] 


By the Dregs of Matter, the Oracle underſtands 
the Body of Man, conſiſting of the four Elements ; it 
ſpeaks to the Diſciple by way of Inſtruction and Ex- 
hortation, thus ; Not only raiſe up thy Soul to God, 
and procure that it may riſe above the Confuſion of 
Life ; but if it be poſſible, leave not the Body, 
wherewith thou are cloathed (and which is Dregs of 
Matter, that is, a thing neglected and rejected, the 
Sport of Matter) in the inferior World : For this 
Place, the Oracle calls a Precipice. Our Soul being 
darted down hither from Heaven, as from a ſublime 
Place. It exhorteth therefore, that we refine the 
Body (which he underſtands by the Dregs of Matter) 
by divine, or that, being ſtripped, we raiſe it up to 
the Æther; or that we be exalted by God to a Place 
immaterial and incorporeal, or corporeal but æthere- 
al or celeſtial, which Elias the Tisbite attained ; 
and, before him, Enoch, being - tranſlated from this 
Life into a more divine Condition, not leaving the 
Dregs of Matter, or their Body, in a Precipice ; 
the Precipice is, as we faid, the terreſtrial Region. 


Bring not forth, left going forth ſhe have ſomething. ] 


This Oracle is recited by Plotinus in his Book of 
the Eduction of the irrational Soul; it is an excellent 
and tranſcendent Exhortation. It adviſeth, that a 
Man buſy not himſelf about the going forth of the 
Soul, nor take care how it ſhall go out of the Body; 
but remit the Buſineſs of its Diſſolution to the 
Courſ: of Nature; for, Anxiety and Solicitude 
abo.:t the Solution of the Body, and the Eduction of 
the Soul out of it, draws away the Soul from better 
Cogitations, and buſieth it in ſuch Cares that the 
Soul cannot be perſectiy purified ; for if Death 
come upon us at ſuch a time as we are buſied about 
this Diſſolution, the Soul going forth not quite free, 
but retaining ſomething of a paſſionate Liſe. Paſſion 
the Chaldæan defines, a Man's ſolicitous thinking 
of Death; for we ought not to think of any thing, 
but of the more excellent Illuminations ; neither 
concerning theſe ought we to be ſolicitous : But re- 
ſigning ourſelves to the Angelical and Divine Powers, 
which raiſe us up, and ſhutting up all the Organs of 
Senſe in the Body and in the Soul alſo without diſtra- 
tive Cares and Solicitudes, we muſt follow God 
who calls us. - 

Some interpret this Oracle more ſimply : Bring it 
not out liſt it go ſorth, having ſomething ; that is, an- 
ticipate not thy natural Death, altho' thou be wholly 
given up to Philoſophy ; for as yet thou haſt not a 
complete Expiation : So that if the Soul paſs out of 
the Body by the way of eduCting, it will go forth 
retaining ſomething of mortal Life ; for if we Men 
are in the Body as in a Priſon (as Plats faith), cer- 
tainly no Man can kill himſelf, but muſt expect till 
Gd ſhall ſend a Neceſſity. 
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4 _— not to thy Mind the vaſt Meaſures of the 
arth : | 
For the Plant of Truth is not upon the Earth; 
Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun, gathering to- 


gether Canons : 


He is moved by the eternal Will of the Father, not 


for thy ſake. 


Let alone the ſiuiſt Courſe of the Moon; runs 
ever by the J. mel of Face; 85 
The Progreſſion of the Stars was not brought forth 


for thy ſake. 


The ethereal broad. footed Flight of Birds is not ve- 
racious, 

And the Diſſettions of Entrails and Victims, all 
theſe are T oys, : 

The __— gainful Cheats. Fly thou thoſe, 

If thou intend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, 
here Virtue, Wiſdom, and Equity are aſſembled.) * 


The Chaldzan withdraws the Diſciple from all 
Grecian Wiſdom, and teacheth him to adhere only 
to God. Subject not, faith he, to thy Mind the vaſt. 
Meaſures of the Earth ; for the Plant of Truth is not 
on Earth; that is, enquire not ſolicitouſly into the 
vaſt Meaſures of the Earth, as Geographers uſe to 
do, meaſuring the Earth ; for the Seed of Truth is 


not in the Earth. Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the 
Sun, gathering together Canons ; he is moved by the 


buſy not thyſelf about the Motion and 
the Stars, for they move not for thy ſake, but are 
rpetually moved according to the Will of God. 
Lat alone the fwift Courſe -4 the Moon, ſhe runs ever 
by the Impulſe of Neceſſity : That is, enquire not anxi- 
_ the rolling Motion of the Moon, for ſhe runs not 
r thy ſake, but is-impelled by a greater Neceſſity. 
The Progreſſion of the Stars — * brought forth for 
thy ſake ; that is, the Leaders of the fixed Stars, and 
the Planets, received not their Eſſence for thy ſake. 
The ethereal broad. footed Flight of Birds is not vera- 
cious ; that is, the Art concerning Birds flying in 
the Air, called Augury, obſerving their Fli 
Notes, and Perchings, is not true. By broad Feet, 
he means the walking or Pace of the Foot, in reſpect 
of the Extenſion of the Toes in the Skin. And the 
Diſſettions of Entrails and Victims, all theſe are Toys : 
that is, the Art of ſacrificing, which enquireth aſter 
future Events, as well by Victims, as by Inſpection 
into the Entrails of ſacrificed Beaſts, are merely 
Toys. The Supports of gainful Cheats : fly thou 
thoſe ; that is, fraudulent Acquiſitions of Gain, f 
thou intend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, where 
Virtue, Wiſdom,. and Equity are aſſembled. Thou, 
faith he, who art under my Diſcipline, enquire not 
curiouſly after theſe things, if thou wouldſt that the 
ſacred Paradiſe of Piety be open to thee. The ſacred 


eternal Will of the Father, not for thy ſake : That is, 
ine of 


| Paradiſe of Piety, according to the Chaldeans, is not 


the 


that which the Book of Moſes deſcribes, but 
* 
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Meadow of the ſublimeſt Contemplations, in which 
there are ſeveral Trees of Virtues ; and the Wood, 
or Trunk of Knowle of Good and Evil ; that 
is, dijudicative Prudence, which diſtinguiſheth Good 
from Evil; likewiſe the Tree of Life, that is, the 
Plant of divine Illumination, which bringeth forth 
to the Soul the Fruit of a more holy and better Life; 
in this Paradiſe, therefore, grow Virtue, Wiſdom, 
and nes Virtue is one in general, but hath many 
Species ; Wiſdom comprehendeth within itſelf all the 
irtues which the divine Mind pronounceth as only 
unſpeakable. 
Seek thou the Way of the Soul, whence, or by what 
Order, d 
Having ſerved the Body, to the ſame Order from which 
thou dia flow, 
Thou mayft riſe up again; joining Action to ſacred 
Speech. 


That is, Seek the Origin of the Soul, from whence 
it was produced and ſerved the Body, and how Men 
cheriſhing and raiſing it up by the Exerciſe of Divine 
Rites, may reduce it to the Place whence it came. 
Uniting Action to ſacred Reaſon, is to be underſtood 
thus. Sacred Reaſon (or Diſcourſe) in us is the in- 
tellectual Liſe, or rather the ſupream Faculty of 
the Soul, which the Oracle elſewhere ſtiles the 
Flower of the Mind. But this facred Reaſon cannot 
by its own Guidance aſpire to the more ſublime In- 
ſtitution, and to the Comprehenſion of Divinity; 
the Work of Piety leads it by the Hand to God, by 
Aſſiſtance of Illuminations from thence : But the 
Chaldean by the Teleſtick Science, „ or 
initiates the Soul by the Power of Materials here 
on Earth. To this ſacred Reaſon, faith he, when 
thou haſt united Action, that is, joined the Work of 
Initiation to the ſacred Reaſon, or better Faculty of 


the Soul. 

Our Theologiſt, Gregory, raiſeth the Soul to the 
more divine things by Reaſon and Contemplation : 
By Reaſon, which is in us the beſt and moſt intel- 
lectual Faculty; by Contemplation, which is an 
Illumination coming from above: But Plato affirms, 
that we may comprehend the u te Eſſence by 
Reaſon and Intellect. But the Chaldæan faith, that 
there is no other means for us to arrive at God, but 
by ſtrengthning the Vehiculum of the Soul by mate- 
rial Rites ; for it ſuppoſeth that the Soul is purified by 
Stones, and Herbs, and Charms, and is rendred ex- 
pedite for Aſſent. 


Stoop not. down ; for a Precipice lies below on the 
arth. 
Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven Steps, 
beneath which 
I the Throne of Neceſſity.] 
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The Oracle adviſeth the Soul which is next to 
God, that ſhe adhere only to him with her whole 
Mind, and bend not downwards ; for there is a 
great Precipice betwixt God and the Earth, which 
draweth Souls down the Ladder, which hath ſeven 
Steps : The Ladder of ſeven Steps, ſignifies the Orbs 
of the ſeven Planets ; if therefore the Soul decline, 
ſhe is carried to the Earth through the ſeven Orbs ; 
but that Paſſage through the ſeven Circles leads her 
as by ſo many Steps to the Throne of Neceſſity, 
whither, when the Soul arriveth, ſhe is neceflitated 


to ſuffer the terreſtrial World. 


Never change barbarous Names.] 


| That is, there are certain Names among all Na- 
tions delivered to them by God, which have an un- 
ſpeakable Power in Divine Rites ; change not theſe 
into the Greek DialeQ ; as Seraphim, and Cherubim, 
and Michael, and Gabriel : T hefe in the Hebrew 
Dialect have an unſpeakable Efficacy in Divine 


Rites ; but changed into Greek Names are ineffectual. 
The World hath intellectual Guides inflexible.) 


The Chaldzans afſert Powers in the World, and 
call them Coſmogogi, Guides of, the World ; for that 
they __ the World by provident Motions : 
Theſe Powers the Oracles call droyias, Suſtainers, 
as ſuſtaining the whole World. Unmoveable implies 
their ſettled Power ; ſuſtentive, their Guardianſhip ; 
theſe Powers they deſign only by the Cauſe and Im- 
mobility of the Worlds. There are alſo other Pow- 
ers ( Amilicti) implacable, as being firm and not to 
be converted towards theſe inferior things, and 
cauſe that Souls be never allured with Affections. 


Labour about the Hecatine Strophalus.] 


The Hecatine Strophalus is a golden Ball, in the 
midſt whereof is a Saphire ; they fold about it a Lea- 
ther Thong; it is beſet all over with Characters; 
thus whipping it about, they made their Invocations ; 
theſe they uſe to call Fynges, whether it be round, or 
triangular, or any other Figure ; and whilſt they are 
doing thus, they make inſignificant or brutiſh Cries, 
and laſh the Air with their Whips. The Oracle 
adviſeth to the Performance of theſe Rites, or ſuch a 
Motion of the Strephalus, as having an expreflible 
Power. It is called Hecatine, as being dedicated to 
Hecate : Hecate is a Goddeſs among the Chaldeans, 
having at her right Side the Fountain of Virtues. 


If thou ſpeak often to me, thou jhalt ſee abſelutely that 
which is ſpoken : 


For then neither appears the 2 concave 
Bulk, nor do the Stars ſhine ; the Light of the Moon is 
covered; 
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The Earth flands not ſtill, but all things appear Thun- 
der.] 


The Lion is one of the twelve Signs of the Zodi- 
ack, and is called the Houſe of the Sun, whoſe 
Fountain, or the Cauſe of his Lion-formed Conſtel- 
lation, the Chaldæans call a46r]<or : Now he faith, 
that amidſt the ſacred Rites, if thou call this Fountain 
by its Name, thou ſhalt ſee nothing elſe in Heaven 
but the Apparition of a Lion ; neither will the con- 
cave Bulk, or the Circumference of Heaven appear 
to thee, neither ſhall the Stars ſhine, even the Moon 
herſelf ſhall be covered, and all things ſhall be ſhaken ; 
but this Lion-having Fountain takes not away the 
Eſſence of thoſe, but their own predominating Ex- 
iſtence hides their View. 


E y way to the unfaſhion'd Soul, extends the Reins of 
we. ] 


The Oracle calls the Soul &raa5oy, that is, with- 
out Form and Figure, or moſt ſimple, and moſt 
pure. Reins of Fire of ſuch a Soul are the expe- 
ditious Activity of the Theurgick Life, which 
raiſeth up the fiery Mind to the Divine Light ; there- 
fore by ſtretching the Reins of Fire to the inform 
Soul, he means, endeavour that all the Faculties con- 
fiſting both in the Intellect, Cogitation, and Opi- 
nion, may receive divine Illuminations ſuitable to 
themſelves. This is the Meaning of frretch the 
Reins of Fire; but Nature uſeth to fail, and buſy it- 
ſelf in the ſecond or worſe Life. 


Oh Man, the Machine of boldeft Nature I] 


Man is called a Machine, as being framed by God 
with unſpeakable Art: The Oracle likewiſe calleth 
him audacious Nature, as being buſied about excel- 
lent things, ſometimes meaſuring the Courſe of 
Stars, ſometimes enquiring into the Orders of 
ſupernatural Powers; contemplati 
which are far above the cceleſtial 
ing to diſcourſe ſomething of God, For theſe En- 
deavours of the Mind in Diſquiſition proceed from an 
audacious Nature ; he calls it Boldneſs, not by way 
of Reproach, but to expreſs the Forwardneſs of Na- 
ture, 


In the fide of the ſiniſter Hecate is a Fountain of much 
Virtue, which remains entire within, not emitting 
her Virginity. 


The Chaldeans eſteem Hecate a Goddeſs, ſeated 
in the middle Rank, and poſlefling as it were the 
Center of all the Powers ; in her right Parts they 
place the Fountain of Souls, in her Left, the Foun- 
tain of Goods, or of Virtues ; and they fay, that the 
Fountain of Souls is prompt to Propagations, but the 
Fountain of Virtues continues withia the Bounds of 
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its own Eſſence, and is as a Virgin incorrupted : 
this Settledneſs and Immobility it receives from the 
Power of the Amilicti, the Implacables, is girt with 
a Virgin Zone. 


When thou ſegſt a ſacred Fire without Form 
— foſpingh through the Depths of the whols 
or | 


Hear the Voice of Fire.] 


The Oracle ſpeaks of Divine Light, feen by ma- 
ny Men, and adviſeth, That if any one ſee ſuch a 
Light in ſome Figure and Form, he apply not his 
Mind to it, nor eſteem the Voice proceeding from 
thence to be true ; but if he ſee this without any 
Figure or Form he ſhall not be deceived: And 
whatſoever Queſtion he ſhall propoſe, the Anſwer 
will be moſt true}; he calls this ici, Sacroſant ; 
for that it is ſeen with a Beauty by facred Perſons, 
and glides up and down pleaſantly and graciouſl 
through the Depth of the World. 4 4 


Invoke not the ſelf-conſpicuous Image of Nature.] 


"'Auleiz, Self inſpectian, is, when the initiated 
Perſon (or he who performs Divine Rites) ſeeth the 
Divine Lights: but if he who orders the Rites ſeeth 
an Apparition, this, in reſpect of the initiated Per- 
ſon is s767]6a, 1 The Image which 
is evocated at Sacred Rites, muſt be igible and 
wholly te from Bodies: But the Form or 
Image of Nature is not every way intelligible: for 
Nature is for the moſt part an adminiſtrative Facul- 
ty. Call not, faith he, in the Rites the ſelf-conſpicu- 
ous Image of Nature ; for it will bring thee nothi 
along with it but only a crowd of the four N 
Elements. | 


Nature perſuades that Demons are pure. 


3 even of ill matter are profitable and 
2 


Not that Nature herſelf perſuades this, but that be- 
ing called before her there floweth in a great 
y of Demons, and many dzmonious Forms 
of ſeveral ſhapes appear raiſed up out of all the Ele- 
ments, compounded and ſhaped from all the parts of 
the Lunar Courſe, and many times appearing plea- 
fant and gracious, they make ſhew of an Apparition 
of ſome good to the initiated Perſon. 


The Sexl of Man will in a manner clafy God to bar- 
e. 
de nothing Mortal be is wholly inebriated from 


For ſhe beofli Harmony, in which the martal Body 
exiſts.] | 


He 


„ 
1 
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He faith that the Soul forceth (for that is the mea- 
ning of C,,) the divine Fire into herſelf, through 
Immortality and Purity; for then ſhe is wholly ine- 
briated, that is, ſhe is repleniſhed with the more ex- 
cellent Life and Illumination, and exifts as it were 
out of herſel The Oracle faith to her, Boaft of 


; in the obſcure and unintel- 
jc DT 


thou art tied together in 


arithmetical and muſical Proportions: for under this 

unintelligible Harmony even the mortal and com- 

pounded is compoſed, having its Compoſitions 

derived from thence. 

Let the immortal D the Soul be predominant ; 
but all thy Eyes _— 


Extend upward.] 


are the threefold cognoſcitive Operations 
of ; for the Eye is the Symbol of Knowledge, 
as Life is of Appetite. Open therefore, faith he, 
the immortal Depth of the Soul, and extend th 
exiativice Femmes wennat, and even Oy ome Gi 
(to uſe our own Expreſſion) transfer to the Lord. 


Defile nat the Spirit, nor deep not a Superficiet. 


The Chaldeans cloath the Soul with two Gar- 
ments: one they call Spiritual, woven for it by the 
ſenfible World ; the other Luci-form, — ou 
N i n : Defi 
net, faith be, the ſpiritual Garment of thy Soul with 
Impurity, neither cauſe its ies to grow deep 
certain Additions ; but preſerve both in 


Sen Paradiſe,) 

The Chaldaick Paradiſe is the whole Chorus of 
divine Powers about the Father, and the fiery Beau- 
ties of the creative Fountains: The ing thereof 
by is the Participation of the : the fla- 
ming Sword is the implacable Power which with- 
tand thoſe. that approach it unworthily ; to ſuch 
Perſons it is ſhut, for they are not capable of its Fe- 
licity. To the Pious it is open: To this place tend 
all the Tbeurgick Virtues. | 


This Veſſel the Beafts of the Earth ſhall inhabit.] 


The Yeffel is the compounded Mixture of the Soul; 
the Beaſts of the Earth are the Dzmons which rove 
about the Earth: our Life therefore being full of Paſ- 
fions ſhall be inhabited by ſuch Beaſts ; for ſuch kinds 
are eſſentiated in Paſſions, and have a material Seat 
and Order. Wherefore ſuch as are addicted to Paſ- 
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ſions are glued to them by Affimilation, fd they at- 


tract what is like them, having a Motive Faculty 
from the Paſſions. : 


If thou extend the firry Mind to the Wark of Pi 
” in Halt preſerve the fluxible Body.] A 


That is, F thou extend thy illuminated Mind up- 
wards, and the Work of Fire to the Works of Piety, 
= Works of Piety with the Chald ans, are the 

ethods of Rites,) thou ſhalt not only render the 
Soul unvanquiſhable by Paſſions, but ſhalt alſo pre- 
ſerve thy _ the more healthful ; for this ordinari- 
iy is the of divine Illuminations, viz. to con- 
ume the Matter of the Body, and to eſtabliſh 
Health, that it be not ſeized either by Paſſion or Diſ- 


CO of the Cavities of the Earth ſpring terre- 
g, 
Which Je no true Sign to mortal Man.] 


The Speech is of material Dzmons: Theſe he 
on Dogs, _ that _ 1 toon of Souls; 

erreſtrial, that from Heaven, and are 
rolled about the Earth. Theſe, faith he, being re- 
moved far from the Beatitude of divine Life, and de- 
ſtitute of intellectual Contemplation, cannot pre- 
ſignify Futures: whence all that they ſay or ſhow 
is falle, and not ſolid : for they know Beings wogge- 
Jaxss, by their outfides; but that which knoweth 
Figures pes, particularly, uſeth Notions indiviſi- 
ble and not figured. 


For the Father perſected all things, and deliver'd 
them over to the ſecond 


Mind, which all Nations of Men call the ff.] 


The firſt Father of the Triad having made the 
univerſal Frame, deliver'd it over to the Mind; 
which Mind the whole Race of Mankind (being ig- 
norant of the paternal Excellency) call the f Grd: 
but our Doctrine holds the contrary, viz, that the 
firſt Mind the Son of the Great Father, made and 
r for the Father, in the 

of Moſes, declareth to the Son the Idea of the 
ProduQtion of Creatures, but the Son himſelf is the 
Maker of the Work. 


The Furies are Stranglers Men.] 


(Arayoye £yyran) The reductive Angels re- 
duce Souls to them, drawing them from general 
things; but the Furies (aa) being the Tormentors 
of the Natures which are diſperſed, and Enviers of 
human Souls, entangle them in material Paſſions, 
and, as it were, ſtrangle them; and not only tor- 


ture 
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ture ſuch as are ſull of Paſſions, but even thoſe that 
are converted towards the immaterial Eſſence; for 
theſe alſo coming into Matter and into Generation, 
ſtand in need of ſuch Purification; for we ſee many 


Perſons even of thoſe who live holily and purely, fall 
into unexpected Miſeries. 


The Paternal Mind hath implanted Symbols in 
Souls. ] 


As the Maſaick Book faith, that Man was formed 
after the Image of God ; ſo the Chaldean faith, that 
the Maker and Father of the World ſowed Symbols of 
his Eſſence in the Souls thereof. For out of the pa- 
ternal Seed, not only Souls, but all ſuperior Orders 
ſprung. But in incorporeal Subſtances there is one 
kind of Signs, viz. incorporeal, and individual; in 
the World, there are other Signs and Symbols, the 
unſpeakable Properties of God, which are far more 
excellent than the Virtues themſelves. 


The Souls of thoſe who quit the Body violently are moſt 
pure.] 


Whoſoever ſhall take this Saying rightly, will 
find that it contradicts not our rine; for the 
crowned Martyrs who in Time of Perſecution leave 
their Bodies by a violent End, purify and perfect 
their Souls: but this is not that which the Chaldæan 
means. He praiſeth all violent Death, becauſe the 
Soul, which leaveth the Body with Trouble, abhors 
this Life, and hateth Converſation with the Body, 
and, rejoycing, flieth up to the things above; but 
thoſe Souls which forſake this Life, their Bodies be- 
ing naturally diſſolved by Sickneſs, do regret its 
Propenſion and Inclination to the Body. 


Becauſe the Soul being a bright Fire, by the Power of 
the Father 
Remains immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life, | 
_ 21 many Completions of the Cavities of the 
orld. 


The Soul being an immaterial and incorporeal 
Fire, exempt from all Compounds, and from the 
material Body, is immortal; for nothing material 
or dark is commixed with her, neither is ſhe com- 
pounded, fo as that ſhe may be reſolved into thoſe 
things of which ſhe conſiſts; but ſhe is the Miſtreſs 
of Life, enlightening the Dead with Life, ſhe hath 
the Complements of many Receſſes, that is, ſuſceptive 
of the Government of Matter; for ſhe is enabled, 


according to her different Virtues, to dwell in diffe- 
rent Zones of the World. 


The Father infuſeth nat Fear, but inſtead of it Per- 
ſuaſion.] 
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That is, the Divine Nature is not ſtern and full 
of Inlignation, but ſweet and calm; whence it doth 
not cauſe Fear in the Natures ſubject to it, but at- 
tracts all things by Perſuaſion and Graciouſneſs ; for 
if it were formidable and minacious, every Order of 
Beings would have been diſſolved, none of them be- 
ing able to endure his Power. And this Doctrine is 
in part eſteemed true amongſt us, ſor God is a Light, 
and a Fire conſuming the wicked: The Menaces 
and affrightings of God are the Intermiſſion of the 
Divine Goodneſs towards us, by reaſon of our ill 
Management of our Affairs. 


The Father hath ſnatched away himſelf: 


Neither hath he ſhut up his own Fire in his intellectual 
Fire.] « 


The Meaning of which Oracle is this: The God 
of all things, who is alſo termed Father, hath made 
himſelf Incomprehenſible, not only to the firſt and 
ſecond Natures, and to our Souls, but even to his 
own Power; for the Father, ſaith he, hath ſnatch'd 
himſelf away from every Nature. But this Do- 
Ctrine is not Orthodox; for with us the Father is 
known in the Son, as the Son in the Father, and 
the Son is the Definition of the Father, and the Di- 
vine ſupernatural World, 


For the Intelligible is ſomething, which it behoves thee 
to comprehend with the Flower of the Mind.] 


The Soul hath a Power correſpondent to 
thing that is conceivable by the Mind; as to 
bles, Senſe; to Cogitables, Cogitation ; to Intelligi- 
bles, Mind. Now the Chaldean faith, that al- 
though God is an Intelligible, yet he is not compre- 
henſible by the Mind, bot only by the Flower of the 
Mind. The Flower of the Mind is the (ia fin- 
gular Power of the Soul: fince therefore God is pro- 
perly One, endeavour not to com 


ind, but by the ſingular Power: for that which is 
firſt One, can only be apprehended by that which is 
one in us, and not either by Cogitation or Mind. 


The Ungirders of the Soul which give her breathing are 
eaſy to be 4 | 


Leſt any one ſhould ſay, I would free my Soul 
from my Body, but I cannot; the Oracle tells us, 
that * Faeras. which thru/t the Soul out of the natu- 
ral Body, and give her breathing, as it were, from 
the Loil and Trouble of the Body, are eaſily Jooſed; 
that is, theſe Faculties are free, and not reſtrained by 
any Nature, and able to ſet the Body at Liberty ge- 
nerouſly from corporeal Bonds. 


J. 


t XIx. 


hoves thee to ha 1. 
'the Father, Men to the Light, ana . the Beams 
r as ſent to thee & Soul cleathed with much 


Dein that the Soul hath not its Being from Seed, 
4 conſiſts of corporeal Mixtures, but had its 
ſſe. ce from God above; therefore ſhe ought to turn 
'owards him, and to make her Return to the Divine 
Light : for ſhe came down cloathed with much Mind ; 
that is, ſhe was furniſhed by the Maker and Father 
with many Remembrances of the divine Sayings, 
when ſhe came hither, whence ſhe hould endeavour 
to return by the ſame Remembrances. 


All things are produced out of one Fire.] 


converted to God alone; thoſe - : 
only Eſſentially; thoſe which have 

eſſentially and vitally ; thoſe which have 
tellectually. From came, 
and to One is their Return. This Oracle is not to 


ing, and 


be condemned, but is full of our Doctrine. 
What the Mind ſpeaks, it fpraks by Lali. 


Voi | 

N he, according to his own Nature, con- 
ceived it only inarticulately: but thou, ng to 
thy own I e, heareſt the Notion ſyllabically 
and iatively. For as God heareth our Voice 


1 


' not vocally, fo receiveth the Notions of God 
| + Sedan. deans 
Nature. | 


| Theſe the Barth bewails, even to their Children.) 


L It is meant of Atheiffs, that God extends his Ven- 
| geance even to their Poſterity: for the Oracle, to 
expreſs the Torments which ſhall receive under 
the Earth, faith, It howls beneath for them : that is, 
the Place under the Earth bellows to them, and roa- 
like a Lion. Whence Proclus alſo faith, Ihe 
ion of Souls that are of Affinity with one a- 
nother, is of like Nature; and thoſe which are not 
the Bands of Nature, are 


ALDAICKE Oracle. 


825 
Enlarge not thy Defliny,] 


The wiſeſt of the Greeks call Nature, or rather 
the Completion of the Illuminations which the Na- 
ture of Beings receiveth (e Fate, Provi- 
dence is an immediate Beneficence from God. But 
Fate is that which governs all our Affairs by the 
Cencatenation of Bei We are Subjects to Pro- 
vidence, when we act ually ; to Fate, when 
Corporeally. Increaſe not therefore, faith he, thy 
Fate, nor endeavour to ſurmount it, but commit thy- 
ſelf wholly to the Government of God. 


For nothing 
| perfect. 


The Father (faith he) produceth all things perfect 
and ſelf-ſufficient according to their Order, but the 
Imbecillity and Remiffion of the things produced 
ſometimes cauſeth a Deſect and Imperſection, but 
the Father calleth back again that Defect to Perfecti- 
on, and converts it to its Self-ſufficience. Like this, 
is that which Fames the Brother of our Lord pro- 
nounceth in the Beginning of his Epiſtle, Every per- 
fed Gift cometh down from above, from the Father of 
Lights. For nothing proceeds Imperfe&t from the 
and i when we chance to be 
ready to receive that which is primarily dittilled 


proceeds from the paternal Principality im- 


k 


| aa accepts her not until ſhe come 
forth. 
The Mind doth not admit the Impulſi- 
ons of the Deſires of the Soul, before ſhe hath ex- 
the Forgetfulneſs of the Riches which ſhe re- 
from the moſt bountiful Father, and called 
to her Memory the ſacred Watch-words which 
KMA 
imprinting in m 
F. begot her. For the Soul conſiſts of 
Words ivine Symbols, of which thoſe 
from the ſacred Species, theſe from the di- 
and we are (zo) Images of the 
but (dy<aud]e) Statues of the un- 
Moreover, we muſt know that 


vine Monads ; 


Are 


the terreſtrial Demon appreach, ſa - | 
tone Mnizuris, uſing Invecation.] 


The Dzmons that are near the Earth are by Na- 
ture lying, as being far off from the divine K now- 
ledge, and filled with dark Matter. Now if you 

2 5 N would 


er tht Gn 
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would have any true Diſcourſe from theſe, prepare 
an Altar, and ſacrifice the Stone Mnizuris. This 
Stone hath the Power of evocating the other greater 
Dzmon, who, inviſibly approaching to the material 
Dzmon, will pronounce the true Solution of De- 
mands, which he tranſmits to the Demandant. The 
Oracle joineth the evocative Name with the facrifi- 
cing of the Stone. The Chaldeans aſſert ſome Dæ- 
mons good, others ill; but our Religion defines 
them to be all ill, as having by a premeditated Deſe- 
Qion exchanged good for ill. 


Learn the intelligi araſmuch as it exiſts beyond 
the Mind.] ä "7 


For th 
Mind, yet 


h all things are com 


by the 
the firſt Intelligible exiſts without or 
beyond the Mind. This without you muſt not un- 
derſtand diſtantially, nor according to intellectual 


Alternity, but according to the intelligible 


Exceſs a- 
lone, and the Propriety 


of the Exiſtence, it being 


Ne CHAL DA] 


cles. Part Xh 
Fynges aus (Virtues or) Powers next 
paternal Depth, ing of three Triads, ' T 
underſtand according to the paternal Mind, wt 
containeth their Cauſe folely in himſelf Now 
Counſels of the Father in regard of their\jntelli 
Kada things, though underſtood by Ser 
of u 

(or Inferiors) are underſtood as without ſpe 
and as it were abſtracted from intelligible Proll S. 

Conceptions of Souls, they underſtand 

rders, yet underſtand them as immu | 


I 


Ss.” S 
,-_ 


Conjeftures upon the Greek Text of 
Orackes. 


HO it was that rendred theſe Oracles in Greet 


without, or beyond all Mind, w the ſuper- 
eſſential is manifeſted. For the intelligible ; 
Mind is Eſſence, beyond which is the Self-intelligi- 
ble. Beſides theſe is God, who is beyond the Intel- 3 
ligible, and Self-intelligible ; for we aſſert the Divi- Part of 
nity to be neither Intelligible nor Self-intelligible, it and whoſo- 
being more excellent than all Speech and Notion, ſo reft, will 
as that it is wholly unintelligible and unexpreſſible, be traced P 
and more to be honoured by Si than reverenced kind 
by wonderful Expreffions; for it is more ſublime than — | 
to be reverenced, ſpoken, and conceived. a us took 
Intelligent Jynges do themſelves alſo underfland from rious to / ; | 
the Father, | umbers ; 1 
By unſpeakable Counſels being moved ſo as to under- meaſure, 
Hand.] | T 
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